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fTlHE  political  differences  which 
JL  have  generated  parties  in  this 
conntiy  date  back  to  an  early  period. 
They  existed  under  the  old  confeder- 
ation, were  perceptible  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  Constitation  and  estab- 
lishment of  **a  more  perfect  union." 
Differences  on  fundamental  principles 
of  government  led  to  the  organization 
of  parties  which,  under  various  names, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
Btitution,  divided  the  people  and  in- 
fluenced and  often  controlled  national 
and  State  elections.  Neither  of  the 
parties,  however,  has  always  strictly 
adhered  or  been  true  to  its  professed 
principles.  Each  has,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  circumstances  and  to  secure 
temporary  ascendancy  in  the  Federal  or 
State  government's,  departed  from  the 
landmarks  and  traditions  which  gave 
it  its  distinctive  character.  The  Cenr 
traliitSj  a  name  which  more  signi- 
ficantly than  any  other  expresses  the 
character,  principles,  and  tendency  of 
those  who  favor  centralization  of 
power  in  a  supreme  head  that  shall  ex- 
ercise paternal  control  over  States  and 
people,  have  under  various  names  con- 
stituted oxie  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  StatiiU,  under  different  names,  have 
from  the  first  been  jealous  of  central 
supremacy.  They  believe  in  local  self- 
government,  support  the  States  in  all 
their  reserved  and  ungranted  rights, 
insist  on  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Ck>nstitntion   and   the   limitation    of 


Federal  authority  to  the  powers  spedfi* 
cally  delegated  in  that  instrument. 

Tlie  broad  and  deep  line  of  demarc^ 
ation  between  these  parties  has  not 
always  been  acknowledged.  Inno- 
vation and  change  have  sometimes 
modified  and  disturbed  this  line ;  but 
after  a  period  the  distinctive  boundary 
has  reappeared  and  antagonized  the 
people.  During  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  known  as  the  ''era  of 
good  feeling,"  national  party  lines 
were  almost  totally  obliterated,  and 
local  and  personal  controversies  took 
their  place.  National  questions  were 
revived,  however,  and  contested  with 
extreme  violence  during  several  suc- 
ceeding administrations.  Thirty  years 
later,  when  the  issues  of  bank,  tariff, 
internal  improvements,  and  an  inde- 
pendent treasury  were  disposed  of, 
there  was  as  complete  a  break  up  of 
parties  as  in  the  days  of  Monroe.  It 
was  not,  however,  in  an  ''era  of  good 
feeling  "  that  this  later  dislocation  of 
parties  took  place;  but  an  attempt 
was  made  in  1850  by  leading  politicians 
belonging  to  different  organizations  to 
unite  the  people  by  a  compromise  or 
an  arrangement  as  unnatural  as  it  was 
insincere — party  lines  if  not  obliterated 
were,  as  the  authors  intended,  in  a 
measure  broken  down.  This  compro- 
mise, as  it  was  called,  was  a  sacrifice  of 
honest  principles,  and  instead  of  allay- 
ing disputes,  was  followed  by  a  terrific 
storm  of  contention  and  violence  tran- 
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Bcending  anything  the  country  had  ever 
experienced,  and  ended  in  a  civil  war. 

The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  for  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the 
acts  and  actors  of  that  period  and  the 
events  of  the  immediately  succeeding 
years ;  but  the  incidents  that  took  place 
and  the  experience  so  dearly  purchased 
should  not  be  perverted,  misunder- 
stood, or  wholly  forgotten. 

The  compromises  of  1850,  instead  of 
adjusting  differences  and  making  the 
people  of  one  mind  on  political  ques- 
tions, actually  caused  in  their  practical 
results  the  alienation  of  life-long  party 
friends,  led  to  new  associations  among 
old  opponents,  and  created  organiza- 
iions  that  partook  more  of  a  sectional 
character  than  of  honest  constitutional 
differences  on  fundamental  questions 
relative  to  the  powers  and  authority  of 
the  Government,  such  as  had  previous- 
ly divided  the  people.  The  facility 
with  which  old  political  opponents 
came  together  in  the  compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850,  and  abandoned  principles 
and  doctrines  for  which  they  had  bat- 
tled through  their  whole  lives,  begot 
popular  distrust.  Confidence  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  men  who  so  readily 
made  sacrifices  of  principles  was  for- 
feited or  greatly  impaired.  The  Whig 
party  dwindled  under  it,  and  as  an 
•organization  shortly  went  out  of  ex- 
istence. A  large  portion  of  its  mem- 
*bers,  disgusted  with  what  they  con- 
sidered the  insincerity  if  not  faithless- 
.ness  of  their  leaders,  yet  unwilling  to 
:Attach  themselves  to  the  Democratic 
3)arty,  which  had  coalesced  in  the  move- 
ment, gathered  together  in  a  secret  or- 
ganization, styling  themselves  **Know 
Nothings."  Democrats  in  some  quar- 
'ters,  scarcely  less  dissatisfied  with  the 
compromises,  joined  the  Know  Nothing 
order,  and  in  one  or  two  annual  elec- 
tions this  strange  combination,  without 
/avowed  principles  or  purpose,  save  that 
of  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  poli- 
ticians, who  were  once  their  trusted 
favorites,  was  successful.  In  this  de- 
moralized condition  of  affairs,  the 
Democrats  by  the  accession  of  Whigs 
'in  the  Southern  States  obtained  posaea- 


sion  of  the  Government  and  main- 
tained their  ascendancy  through  the 
Pierce  administration;  and,  in  a  con- 
test quite  as  much  sectional  as  polit- 
ical, elected  Buchanan  in  1856. 

But  these  were  the  expiring  days 
of  the  old  Democratic  organization, 
which,  under  the  amalgamating  process 
of  the  compromise  measures,  became 
shattered  and  mixed,  especially  in  the 
Southern  States,  with  former  Whigs, 
and  was  to  a  great  extent  thereafter 
sectionalized.  The  different  opposing 
political  elements  united  against  it 
and  organized  and  establbhed  the  Re- 
publican party,  which  triumphed  in  the 
election  of  Lincoln  in  1860.  The  ad- 
ministration which  followed  and  was 
inaugurated  in  1861  differed  in  essen- 
tial particulars  from  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding political  organizations.  Men 
of  opposing  principles — Centralists, 
who  like  Hamilton  and  patriots  of  that 
class  were  for  a  strong  imperial  na- 
tional government,  with  supervising 
and  jcontrolling  authority  over  the 
States,  on  one  hand,  and  Statists  on  the 
other,  who,  like  Jefferson,  adhered  to 
State  individuality  and  favored  a  league 
or  federation  of  States,  a  national  re- 
public of  limited  and  clearly  defined 
powers,  with  a  strict  observance  of  all 
the  reserved  right  of  the  local  com- 
monwealths— ^were  brought  together  in 
the  elections  of  1860.  It  has  been 
represented  and  recorded  as  grave 
history  that  the  Republican  party  was 
on  abolition  party.  Such  was  not  the 
fact,  although  the  small  and  utterly 
powerless  faction  which,  under  the 
lead  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and 
others,  had  for  years  made  aggressive 
war  on  slavery,  was  one  of  the  elements 
which  united  with  Wliigs  and  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
Nor  was  that  result  a  Whig  triumph,  : 
though  a  large  portion  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  free  States,  after  the  compromises  of 
1850,  from  natural  antagonism  to  the 
Democrats,  entered  into  the  Repub- 
lican organization.  While  it  b  true 
that  a  large  majority  of  the  Whigs  of 
the  North  relinquished  their  old  organ- 
ization and  became  Republicans,  it  is 
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BO  lesB  tme  that  thronghoat  the  slaye 
States,  and  in  many  of  the  free  States, 
the  members  of  the  Whig  party  to  a 
considerable  extent  supported  Bell  or 
Breckenridge.  Bat  Democrats  dissat- 
isfied with  the  measures  of  the  Pierce 
and  BndumoB  administrations,  in 
much  larger  numbers  than  is  generally 
conceded,  took  early  and  efficient  part 
in  the  Republican  organizations>-some 
on  account  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise,  but  a  much  larger 
number  in  conseqaeace  of  the  efforts 
of  the  central  €k>Temment  at  Washing* 
ton,  by  what  was  considered  by  them 
an  abuse  of  ciril  trust,  and  by  military 
interference,  to  overpower  the  settlerf 
in  Kansas,  denying  them  the  right  of 
self-government,  and  an  attempt  arbi- 
trarily and  surreptitiously  to  impose 
upon  the  inhabitants  against  their  will 
a  fraudulent  Constitution.  It  was  this 
large  contribution  of  free-thinking  and 
independent  Democrats,  who  had  the 
courage  to  throw  off  party  allegiance 
and  discipline  in  behalf  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government  on  which 
our  republican  system  is  founded,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  self-government, 
and,  consequently,  the  right  to  form 
and  establish  their  own  constitution 
without  dictation  or  interference  from 
the  central  government  so  long  as  they 
violated  no  provision  of  the  organic 
law,  that  gave  tone,  form,  and  ascend- 
ancy to  the  Republican  party  in  every 
free  State. 

Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to 
establish  as  historical  truths  the  rep- 
resentations that  the  civil  war  had  its 
origin  in  a  scheme  or  purpose  to  abol- 
ish sliiveiy  in  the  States  where  it  ex- 
isted, and  that  the  election  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  an  abolition  triumph — ^a 
premeditatejj,  aggressive,  sectional  war 
upon  the  South ;  whereas  the  reverse  is 
the  fact — ^the  Republican  party  in  its 
inception  was  a  strictly  constitutional 
party,  that  defended  the  rights  of  the 
people,  the  rights  of  the  States^  and 
the  ri^ts  of  the  Federal  Qovemment, 
which  were  assailed  by  a  sectional  com- 
bination thM  was  not  sa^iod  with  the 
ConstitatioB  as. it  was,  but  proposed 


to  exact  new  guarantees  from  the  na- 
tion for  the  protection  of  what  they 
called  '*  Southern  rights  *'— rights  un- 
known to  the  Constitution.  The  mis- 
representations that  the  Republicans 
were  aggressive  and  aimed  to  change 
the  organic  law  have  not  been  without 
their  influence,  temporarily  at  least, 
in  prejudicing  and  warping  the  public 
mind.  It  is  true  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion was  most  injudiciously  and  un- 
wisely brought  into  the  party  contro- 
versies of  the  country ;  but  it  was  done 
by  the  slaveholders  or  their  political 
representatives  in  Congress  after  the 
failure  of  the  nuUifiers  to  obtain  as* 
oendancy  in  the  Gk>vernment  on  the 
subject  of  free  trade  and  resistance  to 
the  revenue  laws. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  a  man  of  un- 
doubted talents,  but  of  unappeasable 
ambition,  had  at  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  while  Secretary  of  War,  and  still  a 
young  man,  aspired  to  the  office  of 
President.  By  his  ability  and  patri- 
otic course  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  subsequently  by  a  brilliant  career 
as  a  member  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet, 
be  had  acquired  fame  and  a  certain 
degree  of  popularity  which  favored  his 
pretensions,  particularly  with  young 
men  and  army  officers.  Schemes  and 
projects  of  national  aggrandizement 
by  internal  improvements,  protection 
to  home  industries,  large  military  ex- 
ppnditureSy  and  measures  of  a  central- 
izing tendency  which  were  popular  in 
that  era  of  no  parties,  gave  him  eeka  as 
Secretary  of  War.  Flattered  by  his 
attentions  and  by  his  shining  quatities, 
military  men  became  his  enthusiastic 
supporters,  and  received  encourage- 
ment from  him  in  return.  It  was  the 
first  attempt  to  elect  so  young  a  man  to 
be  Chief  Magistrate,  and  was  more  per- 
sonal than  political  in  its  character. 
In  the  memorable  contest  for  the  suc- 
cessorship  to  President  Monroe,  Mr. 
Calhoun  at  one  time  seemed  to  be  a 
formidable  candidate;  but  his  pop- 
ularity being  personal  was  evanescent,* 
and  failed  to  enlist  the  considerate  and 
reflecting.  Even  his  military  hopes 
weie  soon  eclipsed  by  Qeneral  Jack-j 
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son,  whose  bold  achieyements  and  suc- 
cesses in  the  Indian  and  British  wars 
captirated  the  popular  mind.  Jack- 
son had  also,  as  a  representatiye  and 
Senator  in  Ck>ngress,  Judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  and  Qoy- 
ernor  of  Florida,  great  civil  experience. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was,  however,  in  the  polit- 
ical struggle  that  took  place  in  1824, 
elected  to  the  second  office  of  the  re- 
public, while  in  the  strife,  confusion, 
and  break  up  of  parties  no  one  of  the 
competing  candidates  for  President  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes. 
He  and  his  supporters  submitted  to,  it 
may  be  said  acquiesced  in,  the  result 
then  and  also  in  1828,  when  Oeneral 
Jackson  was  elected  President  and  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  reSlected  to  the  office  of 
Vice-President.  This  acquiescence, 
however,  was  reluctant ;  but  with  an  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  in  1838,  at  the 
close  of  General  Jackson's  term,  be  the 
successor  of  the  distinguished  military 
chieftain. 

But  the  arrangements  of  calculat- 
ing politicians  often  end  in  disap- 
pointments. Such  was  the  misfor- 
tune of  Mr.  Calhoun.  His  ambitious 
and  apparently  well  contrived  plans 
had  most  of  them  an  abortive  and  hap- 
less termination*  Observation  and  ex- 
perience convinced  him,  after  leaving 
Mr.  Monroe's  Cabinet,  that  the  ed- 
ucated and  reflective  Statists  or  State 
rights  men  of  the  country,  and  esp^ 
cially  of  the  South,  would  never  sanc- 
tion or  be  reconciled  to  the  exercise 
of  power  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  protect  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  New  England,  or  to  construct 
roads  and  canals  in' the  West,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  National  Treasury.  These 
were,  however,  favorite  measures  of  a 
class  of  politicians  of  the  period  who 
had  special  interests  to  subserve,  and 
who  carried  with  them  the  consolida- 
tionists,  or  advocates  of  a  strong  and 
magnificent  central  government.  The 
tarifit,  internal  improvements,  and  kin- 
dred subjects  became  classified  and 
known  in  the  party  politics  of  that  day 
as  the  *' American  system'' — a  system 
of  high  taxes  and  large  cxpenditurea 


by  the  Federal  Government — without 
specific  constitutional  authority  for 
either.  Parties  were  arrayed  on  op- 
posite sides  of  this  system,  which,  be- 
sides the  political  principles  involved, 
soon  partook  of  a  sectional  character. 
High  and  oppressive  duties  on  importa- 
tions, it  was  claimed,  were  imposed  to 
foster  certain  industries  in  the  North  to 
the  injury  of  the  South. 

Henry  Clay,  a  politician  and  states- 
man of  wonderful  magnetic  power,  was 
the  eloquent  champion  of  the  **'  Amer- 
ican system,"  and  enlisted  in  his  favor 
the  large  manufacturing  interest  in  the 
North  and  the  friends  of  internal  im- 
provement in  the  West.  These  mea- 
sures were  made  national  issues,  and 
Mr.  Clay,  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  appropriated  them  to 
his  personal  advancement,  and  was 
their  recognized  leading  advocate. 
Mr.  Calhoun  could  not  be  second  to 
his  Western  rival,  but  abandoned  the 
policy  of  protection,  internal  improve- 
ments, and  great  national  undertak- 
ings, and  allied  himself  to  the  com- 
mercial and  plantation  interests,  which 
opposed  the  system,  expecting  to  iden- 
tify himself  with  and  to  receive  the 
support  of  the  Statists.  But  the  strict 
constructionists  of  Virginia,  Georgia, 
and  other  States  of  the  old  Jefferson 
school  distrusted  him  and  withheld 
their  confidence  and  support. 

South  Carolina,  erratic,  brilliant,  and 
impulsive,  had  never  fully  harmonized 
with  the  politicians  of  Virginia  in  their 
political  doctrines,  but  had  been  in- 
clined to  ridicule  the  rigid  and  non- 
progressive principles  of  her  states- 
men, who,  always  cautious,  were  now 
slow  to  receive  into  fellowship  and  to 
commit  themselves  to  the  new  con- 
vert who  sought  their  support.  They 
slighted  him,  and  rejected  his  nullifi- 
cation remedies.  Instead  of  following 
the  Palmetto  State  in  her  fanatical 
party  schemes  on  the  alleged  issue  of 
free  trade,  and  supporting  her  *^  fa- 
vorite son  "  in  his  theories,  they  sus- 
tained General  Jackson,  whose  Union 
sentiments  they  approved,  and  who, 
to  the  disgust  of  Calhoun,  became  a 
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candidate  for  reSlection  in  1882  and 
receiTed  the  votes  of  almost  the  whole 
8oath. 

In  this  crisis,  when  the  heated  par- 
tisans of  South  Carolina  in  their 
zeal  for  free  trade  and  State  rights 
had  made  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
more  staid  and  reflecting  Statists,  and 
undertook  to  abrogate  and  nullify  the 
laws  of  the  Federal  Qoyemment  legal- 
ly enacted,  they  fonnd  themselves  un- 
supported and  in  difficulty,  and  natu-. 
rally  turned  to  their  acknowledged 
leader  for  guidance.  To  contest  the 
Federal  Government,  and  pioneer  the 
way  for  his  associates  to  resist  and 
overthrow  the  Administration,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn resigned  the  office  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  accepted  that  of  Senator, 
where  his  active  mind,  fertile  in  re- 
sources, could,  and  as  he  and  they  be- 
lieved would  extricate  them.  There 
was,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  Qov- 
emmeut  in  that  day  a  stem,  patriotic, 
and  uncompromising  Chief  Magistrate, 
who  would  listen  to  no  mere  temporiz- 
ing expedients  when  the  stability  of  the 
Union  was  involved,  and  who,  while 
recognizing  and  maintaining  the  rights 
of  the  States,  never  forgot  the  rights 
that  belonged  to  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment.  In  his  extremity,  when  con- 
fronting this  inflexible  President,  Mr. 
Calhoun  hastened  to  make  friends  with 
his  old  opponents.  Clay,  Webster,  and 
the  protectionists,  the  advocates  of 
the  **  American  system,"  the  authors 
and  champions  of  the  very  policy 
which  had  been  made  the  pretext  or 
justification  for  nullification  and  re- 
sistance to  Federal  law  and  the  Fede- 
ral authority.  This  coalition  of  hos- 
tile factions  combined  in  a  scheme,  or 
compromise,  where  each  sacrificed 
principles  to  oppose  the  administration 
of  Jackson.  It  was  an  insincere  and 
unrighteous  coalition  which  soon  fell 
tsnnder. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  nullifi- 
cation was  hopelessly  prostrate,  and 
before  the  coalition  was  complete,  the 
prolific  mind  of  the  aspiring  Carolin- 
ian devised  a  new  plan  and  a  new  system 
of  tactics  which  it  was  expected  would 


sectionalize  and  unite  the  South. 
This  new  device  was  a  defence  of  slav- 
ery— a  subject  in  which  the  entire  South 
was  interested — against  the  impudent 
demands  of  the  abolitionists.  Not  un- 
til the  nullifiers  were  defeated,  and  had 
failed  to  draw  the  South  into  their 
nullification  plan,  was  slavery  agita- 
tion introduced  into  Congress  and 
made  a  sectional  party  question  with 
aggressive  demands  for  national  pro- 
tection. The  abolitionists  were  few 
in  numbers,  and  of  little  account  in 
American  politics.  Some  benevolent 
Quakers  and  uneasy  fanatics,  who 
neither  comprehended  the  structure  of 
our  Federal  system  nor  cared  for  the 
Constitution,  had  annually  for  forty 
years  petitioned  Congress  to  give  free- 
dom to  the  slaves.  But  the  statesmen 
of  neither  party  listened  to  these  un- 
constitutional appeals  until  the  defeat- 
ed nullifiers  professed  great  apprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  them,  and  introduced 
the  subject  as  a  disturbance,  and  made 
it  a  sensational  sectional  issue  in  Con- 
gress and  the  elections. 

From  the  first  agitation  of  the  sub- 
ject as  a  party  question,  slavery  in  all 
its  phases  was  mode  sectional  and  ag- 
gressive by  the  South.  Beginning 
with  a  denial  of  the  right  to  petition 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  with 
demands  for  new  and  more  exacting 
national  laws  for  the  arrest  and  rendi- 
tion of  fugitives,  the  new  sectional 
party  test  was  followed  by  other  mea- 
sures; such  as  the  unconditional  ad- 
mission of  Texas,  the  extension  of 
slavery  into  all  the  free  territory  ac- 
quired from  Mexico,  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  a  denial  to  the 
people  of  Kansas  of  the  right  to  frame 
their  own  constitution,  and  other  in- 
cidental and  irritating  questions  that 
were  not  legitimately  within  the  scope 
of  Federal  authority.  Fierce  conten- 
tions prevailed  for  years,  sometimes 
more  violent  than  at  others. 

In  1850  a  budget  of  compromises, 
which  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
involving  a  surrender  of  principles 
and  an  enactment  of  laws  that  were 
unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and.T^ 
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offensive  in  other  respects,  had  been 
patched  tip  by  old  Congressional  party 
leaders,  ostensibly  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting views  and  interests,  but  which 
were  superficial  remedies  for  a  cancer- 
ous disease,  and  intended  more  to 
glorify  the  authors  than  to  promote 
the  country's  welfare.  Both  of  the 
great  parties  were  committed  by  Hie 
managers  to  these  compromises,  but 
the  effect  upon  each  was  different. 
The  Whigs,  tired  of  constant  defeat, 
hoped  for  a  change  by  the  compro- 
mises that  would  give  them  recogni- 
tion and  power;  but  instead  of  these 
they  found  themselves  dwarfed  and 
weakened,  while  the  Democrats,  who 
yielded  sound  principles  to  conciliate 
their  Southern  allies,  were  for  a  time 
numerically  strengthened  in  that  sec- 
tion by  accessions  from  the  Whigs. 
Old  party  lines  became  broken,  and  in 
the  Presidential  contest  of  1852  the 
Democratic  candidate,  General  Pierce, 
a  young  and  showy,  but  not  profound 
man,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  over  the  veteran  Qeneral 
Scott,  who  Was  the  ctodidate  of  the 
Whigs.  Prom  this  date  the  Whig  or- 
ganisation dwindled  and  had  but  a 
fragmentary  eidstence.  Thencefor- 
ward, until  ttie  overthrow  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  the  Government  at 
Washington  tended  to  centralization. 
Fidelity  to  party,  and  adherence  to 
organization,  with  little  regard  for 
principle,  were  its  political  tests  in 
the  free  States.  Sectional  sentiments 
to  sustain  Southern  aggressions,  under 
the  name  of  '* Southern  rights,"  were 
inculcated,  Solent  language,  and  acts 
that  were  scarcely  less  so,  prevailed 
through  the  South  and  found  apolo^ 
gists  and  defendem  &t  the  North. 
Presidents  Pierce  and  Buchanan,  liter- 
ally ^*  northern  men  with  southern 
principles,"  were  submissive  to  these 
sectional  aggression^,  acquiesced  in 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise, 
the  extension  and  nationalidng  of 
slavery,  hitherto  a  State  institution^ 
and  also  to  the  tchemet  to  prevent  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution  by 
the  people  of  Kansas.    The  mass  of 


voters  opposed  to  the  policy  of  these 
administrations,  and  who  constituted 
the  Republican  party,  were  not  entire- 
ly in  accord  on  fundamental  principles 
and  views  of  government,  but  had 
been  brought  into  united  action  from 
the  course  of  events  which  followed 
the  Mexican  war,  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  and  the  unfortunate  compro- 
mises of  1850.  The  sectional  strife, 
for  the  alleged  reason  of  Lincoln's 
-election  and  Republican  success,  which 
eventuated  in  hostilities  in  1861,  and 
the  tremendotls  conflict  that  succeed- 
ed and  shook  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  during  the  ensuing  four 
years,  threatening  the  national  exist 
ence,  absorbed  all  minor  questions  of 
a  purely  political  party  character,  and 
made  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Lincoln^ 
though  its  members  entertained  or- 
ganic differences,  a  unit.  There  were 
occasions  when  the  antecedent  opin- 
ions and  convictions  of  the  members 
elicited  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
powers,  limitations^  and  attributes  of 
government;  but  in  the  midst  of  war 
disagreeing  political  opinions  as  well 
as  the  laws  themselves  were  silenced. 
Each  and  all  felt  the  necessity  of  har- 
monious and  efficient  action  to  pre^ 
serve  the  Union. 

This  was  especially  thj  cose  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  the  war 
of  secession.  Not  only  the  Presi- 
dent's constitutional  advisers,  but 
the  Republican  members  of  Congress, 
embracing  many  captious,  factious,  and 
theoretical  controversialists,  acted  in 
harmony  and  concerts  Murmurs  weie 
heard  among  its  fri^idd,  and  dissatis- 
faction felt  that  the  Administration 
was  not  sufficiently  energetic  or  ari^i- 
trary,  and  because  it  did  not  immedi- 
ately suppress  the  rebellion.  A  long 
period  of  peace  which  the  country  had 
enjoyed  rendered  the  malcontents  in- 
capable of  judging  of  the  necessities 
of  preparation  for  war.  **  On  to  Rich- 
mond "  became  the  cry  of  the  imp»^ 
tient  and  restless  before  the  armies 
mustered  into  service  Tt«r^  organized. 
The  violent  and  impassioned  appeals 
of  excited  and  mischievo^is  speakej«> 
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and  writers  created  discontent  and 
<damor  that  could  not  always  be  ap- 
peased or  sQccessfnlly  resisted.  Not 
content  with  honest  if  not  always  in- 
telligent criticism  of  the  Goyemment, 
some  editors,  papers,  writers,  and 
speaJEenB,  at  an  early  period  and  in- 
deed thronghoQt  the  war,  condemned 
tke  policy  pursued,  assumed  to  direct 
the  Mianagement  of  afGairs,  and  ad- 
ranced  crude  and  absurd  notions  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  Government 
should  be  administered  and  military 
operations  conducted.  For  a  period 
after  the  rout  a4  Bull  Run,  which 
seemed  a  rebuke  to  these  inconsiderate 
partisans,  there  was  a  temporary  lull 
of  complaints  and  apparent  acquies- 
eence  by  Republicans  in  the  measures 
of  administration. 

Military  differences  and  army  jear 
kmsies  existed  from  the  beginning, 
which  were  aggravated  and  stimulated 
by  partisan  friends  and  opponents  of 
the  rival  officers,  and  by  dissent  frcun 
the  policy  pursued  in  the  conduct  of 
military  a^irs  to  which  many  took 
ezceptioa. 

General  Scott  wsB  the  military  ora- 
cle of  the  Admiiustration  in  the  first 
days  of  the  war.  His  ability  and 
great  experience  entitled  him  to  r^gard 
and  dei^eace  on  all  questions  relating 
to  military  operations.  No  one  ap- 
I»eciated  his  qualities  more  than  the 
President,  unless  it  was  General  Bcott 
himself,  who  with  great  self-esteem 
was  nevertheless  not  unconscious  that 
his  age  and  infinaities  had  impaired 
Ms  physical  energies^  and  in  some  re- 
spects unfitted  him  to  be  the  active 
military  commander.  It  was  his  mis- 
f<»tuBe  that  he  prided  himself  more 
if  possible  on  his  eivU  and  political 
knowledge  and  kis  administrntive 
ability  than  on  his  military  skill  and 
capacity.  As  a  p<^tician  his  opinions 
were  often  chimerical,  unstable,  and 
bf  little  moment;  but  his  military 
knowledge  and  eaqperienoe  were  valu* 
aUe.  With  headquarters  at  Washiug- 
ton,  and  for  thirty  years  consulted  and 
mated  by  snocessite  administrations 
of  different  parties  in  important  emer- 


gencies, internal  luid  external,  and  at 
one  time  the  selected  candidate  of  one 
of  the  great  political  parties  for  Presi- 
dent, he  had  reason  to  feel  that  he  was 
an  important  personage  in  the  repub- 
lic; also  that  ho  was  competent,  and 
that  it  was  a  duty  for  him  to  partici- 
pate in  political  matters,  and  to  advise 
in  civil  affairs  when  there  were  threat- 
ened dangers.  But  while  he  was  sa- 
gacious to  detect  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  disturbance,  and  always 
ready  to  obey  and  execute  military 
orders,  he  was  in  political  and  civil 
matters  often  weak,  irresolute,  and  in- 
firm of  purpose.  He  had  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1860  warned  President  Bu- 
chanan of  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  secession  movement,  and 
wisely  suggested  measures  to  preserve 
peace;  but  he  soon  distrusted  and 
abandoned  his  own  suggestions.  With- 
out much  knowledge  of  Mr.  Lincoln, 
and  believing  erroneously,  as  did  many 
others,  that  Mr.  Seward  was  to  be  the 
controlling  mind  in  the  new  adminis- 
tration, he  eariy  put  himself  in  com- 
munication with  that  gentleman.  The 
two  agreed  upon  the  policy  of  surren- 
dering or  yielding  to  the  States  in  se- 
cession the  fortresses  within  their 
respective  limits.  It  has  been  said, 
and  circumstances  indicate  that  there 
was  also  an  understanding  by  Mr. 
Seward  with  certain  secession  leaders, 
that  the  forts,  particularly  Sumter,  if 
not  attacked,  should  not  be  reinforced. 
Of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Seward  and  General 
Scott,  and  the  understanding  which 
either  of  them  had  with  the  secession- 
ists, President  Lincoln  was  not  in- 
formed; but,  while  he  had  a  sense  of 
duty  and  a  policy  of  his  own,  he  at- 
tentively and  quietly  listened  to  each 
and  to  all  others  entitled  to  give  their 
opinions. 

The  reports  of  Major  Anderson  and 
the  defence  of  Sumter  being  military 
operations,  the  President,  pursuant  to 
Mr.  Seward's  advice,  referred  to  Gene* 
ral  Scott,  and  it  was  supposed  by  those 
gentlemen  that  the  President  acqui- 
esced in  their  conclusions^  Nor  were 
they  alone  in  that  supposition,  for 
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President,  while  cantiously  feeling  his 
way,  sounding  the  minds  of  others, 
and  gathering  information  from  every 
quarter,  wisely  kept  his  own  counsel 
and  delayed  announcing  his  determi- 
nation until  the  last  moment.  He  was 
accused  of  being  culpably  slow,  when 
he  was  wisely  deliberate. 

When  his  decision  to  reinforce  Sum- 
ter was  finally  made  known,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  the  General-in- 
Chief  were  surprised,  embarrassed,  and 
greatly  disappointed ;  for  it  was  an  ut- 
ter negation  and  defeat  of  the  policy 
which  they  had  prescribed.  The  Gen- 
eral, like  a  good  soldier,  quietly  and 
submissively  acquiesced ;  but  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, a  man  of  expedients  and  some 
conceit,  was  unwilling  and  unprepared 
to  surrender  the  first  place  in  the  Ad- 
ministratioUf  and  virtually  publish  the 
fact  by  an  Executive  mandate  which 
upset  his  promised  and  preferred  ar- 
rangements. It  was  then  that  he  be- 
came aware  of  two  things:  first,  that 
neither  himself  nor  (General  Scott,  nor 
both  combined,  were  infallible  with 
the  Administration ;  and  second,  that 
the  President,  with  all  his  suavity  and 
genial  nature,  had  a  mind  of  his  own, 
and  the  resolution  and  self-reliance  to 
form,  and  the  firmness  and  indepen- 
dence to  execute  a  purpose.  They  had 
each  overestimated  ^e  infiuence  of 
the  other  with  the  President,  and  un- 
derestimated his  capacity,  will,  and 
self-reliance.  When  the  Secretary  be- 
came convinced  that  he  could  not  alter 
the  President's  determination,  he  con- 
formed to  circumstances,  immediately 
changed  his  tactics,  and  after  notify- 
ing the  authorities  at  Charleston  that 
the  garrison  in  Sumter  was  to  be  sup- 
plied, he  took  prompt  but  secret  mea- 
sures to  defeat  the  expedition  by  de- 
taching the  fiagship,  and  sending  her, 
with  the  supplies  and  reinforcements 
that  had  been  prepared  and  intended 
for  Sumter,  to  Fort  Pickens.  In  doing 
this  he  consulted  neither  the  War  nor 
Navy  Departments,  to  which  the  ser- 
vice belonged;  but  discarding  both, 
and  also  the  General-in-Chief,  his  pre- 
ceding  special  confidant,   and   with 


whom  he  had  until  then  acted  in  con- 
cert, he  took  to  his  counsel  younger 
military  officers,  secretly  advised  with 
them  and  withdrew  them  from  their 
legitimate  and  assigned  duties.  The 
discourtesy  and  the  irregularity  of  the 
proceeding,  when  it  became  known, 
shocked  General  Scott.  His  pride  was 
touched.  He  felt  the  slight,  but  he 
was  too  good  an  officer,  too  subordi- 
nate, and  too  well  disciplined,  to  com- 
plain. The  secret  military  expedition 
undertaken  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  proper 
departments  and  of  himself,  was  so  ir- 
regular, such  evidence  of  improper  ad- 
ministration, that  he  became  alarmed. 
He  felt  keenly  the  course  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard in  not  consulting  him,  and  in  sub- 
stituting one  of  his  staff  as  military 
adviser  for  the  Secretary  of  State;  but 
he  was  more  concerned  for  the  (jk>v- 
emment  and  country. 

A  native  of  Virginia,  and  imbued 
with  the  political  doctrines  there  prev- 
alent, but  unflinching  in  patriotism 
and  devotion  to  the  Union  and  the 
flag.  General  Scott  hesitated  how  to 
act — objected  to  the  hostile  invasion 
of  any  State  by  the  national  troops, 
but  advised  that  the  rebellious  section 
should  be  blockaded  by  sea  and  land. 
He  thought  that  surrounded  by  the 
army  and  navy  the  insurgents  would 
be  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  and 
when  exhausted  from  non-intercourse 
and  the  entire  prostration  of  trade  and 
'commerce  they  would  return  to  duty ; 
the  **  anaconda  principle ''  of  exhaust- 
ing them  he  believed  would  be  effect- 
ual without  invading  the  territory  of 
States.  When  the  mayor  of  Baltimore 
and  a  coounittee  of  secessionists  waited 
upon  the  President  on  the  20th  of 
April  to  protest  against  the  passage  of 
troops  through  that  city  to  the  national 
capital,  he,  in  deference  to  the  local 
government,  advised  the  President  to 
yield  to  the  metropolitan  demand,  and 
himself  drew  up  an  Executive  order  to 
that  effect.  The  seiaure  of  Harper's 
Ferry  and  Norfolk  and  the  threatened  | 
attack  upon  Washington  greatly  di*- 
tuibed  him,  but  not  so  much  as  they 
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wild  cry  of  the  ardent  and  impnlsiTe 
which  soon  followed  of  **  on  to  Rich- 
mond "  with  an  undisciplined  army. 

Sensible  of  his  inability  to  take  the 
field,  he  acquiesced  in  the  selection  if 
the  did  not  propose  after  the  disaster 
at  Bull  Run,  that  Oeneral  McOlellan 
should  be  called  to  Washington  to 
organize  the  broken  and  demoralised 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  A  thorough  re- 
organization was  promptly  and  effect- 
ually acc<Hnplished  by  that  officer.  In 
a  few  days  order,  precision,  and  dis- 
cipline prevailed — the  troops  were 
massed  and  a  large  army  was  encamped 
in  and  about  the  national  capital.  But 
it  was  soon  evident  to  the  members  of 
the  Administration  that  there  was  not 
perfect  accord  between  the  two  Gen- 
erals. The  cause  and  extent  of  dis- 
agreement were  not  immediately  un- 
derstood. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  which  took 
place  in  September  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Oeneral-in-Ohief  by  reason  of  his 
physical  infirmities,  a  brief  discussion 
occurred  which  developed  coolness  if 
not  dissatisfaction.  Aji  inquiry  was 
made  by  the  President  as  to  the  exact 
number  of  troops  then  in  and  about 
Washii^on.  (General  McOlellan  did 
not  immediately  respond— said  he  had 
brought  no  reports  or  papers  with  him. 
General  Scott  said  he  had  not  himself 
recently  received  any  reports.  Secre- 
tary Seward  took  from  his  pocket  some 
memoranda,  stating  the  number  that 
had  been  mustered  in  a  few  days  pre- 
vious, and  then  went  on  to  mention  ad- 
ditional regiments  which  had  arrived 
several  successive  days  since,  making 
an  aggregate,  I  think,  of  about  ninety- 
three  thousand  men.  The  Gkneial  im- 
mediately became  grave. 

When  the  subject  matter  for  which 
the  Cabinet  and  war  officers  had  been 
convened  was  disposed  of,  some  of  the 
gentlemen  left,  and  General  McOlellan 
was  about  retiring,  when  General  Scott 
requested  him  to  remain,  and  he  also 
desired  the  President  and  the  rest  of 
us  to  listen  to  some  inquiries  and  re- 
marks which  he  wished  to  make.  He 
was  very  deliberate,  but  evidently  very 


much  aggrieved.  Addressing  General 
McOlellan,  he  said: 

"You  are  perhaps  aware.  General 
McOlellan,  that  you  were  brought  to 
these  headquarters  by  my  advice  and 
by  my  orders  after  consulting  with  the 
President.  I  know  you  to  be  intelli- 
gent and  to  be  possessed  of  some  ex- 
cellent military  qualities;  and  after 
our  late  disaster  it  appeared  to  me  that 
you  were  a  proper  person  to  organize 
and  take  active  command  of  this  army. 
I  brought  you  here  for  that  purpose. 
Many  things  have  been,  as  I  expected 
they  would  be,  well  done ;  but  in  some 
respects  I  have  been  disappointed. 
Tou  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  your 
true  position ;  and  it  was  for  this  rea- 
son I  desired  that  the  President  and 
these  gentlemen  should  hear  what  I 
have  to  say.  Tou  are  here  upon  my 
staff  to  obey  my  orders,  and  should 
daily  report  to  me.  This  you  have 
failed  to  do,  and  you  appear  to  labor 
under  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
you  and  not  I  are  (General-in-Chief  and 
in  command  of  the  armies.  I  more 
than  you  am  responsible  for  military 
operations;  but  since  you  camo  here  I 
have  been  in  no  condition  to  give 
directions  or  to  advise  the  President 
because  my  chief  of  staff  has  neglected 
to  make  reports  to  me.  I  cannot  an- 
swer simple  inquiries  which  the  Pres- 
ident or  any  member  of  the  Cabinet 
makes  as  to  the  number  of  troops 
here ;  they  must  go  to  the  State  depart- 
ment and  not  come  to  military  head- 
quarters for  that  information." 

Mr.  Seward  here  interposed  to  say 
that  the  statement  he  had  made  was 
from  facts  which  he  had  himself  col- 
lected from  day  to  day  as  the  troops 
arrived.  "Do  I  understand,"  asked 
G^eneral  Scott,  "that  the  regiments  re- 
port as  they  come  here  to  the  Honor- 
able Secretory  of  State?  " 

"No,  no,"  said  Mr.  Cameron,  who 
wished  to  arrest  or  soften  a  painful  in- 
terview. "  General  McOlellan  is  not  to 
blame ;  it  is  Seward's  work.  He  is  con- 
stontly  meddling  with  what  is  none 
of  his  business,  and  (alluding  to  the 
Pickens  expedition)  makes  mischief  i 
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the  war  and  navy  departments  by  his 
interference." 

There  was  in  the  manner  more  than 
in  the  words  a  playfal  sarcasm  which 
Seward  felt  and  the  President  evi- 
dently enjoyed.  General  McClellan 
stood  by  the  open  door  with  one  hand 
raised  and  holding  it^  a  good  deal 
embarrassed.  He  said  he  had  intended 
no  discourtesy  to  General  Scott,  but 
he  had  been  so  incessantly  occupied  in 
organizing  and  placing  the  anny,  rs- 
ceiving  and  mustering  in  the  recruits 
as  they  arrived,  and  attending  to  what 
was  absolutely  indispensable,  that  it 
might  seem  he  omitted  some  matters 
of  duty,  but  he  should  extremely  re- 
gret if  it  was  siq^posed  he  had  been 
guilty  of  any  disrespect. 

^^You  are  too  intelligent  and  too 
good  a  disciplinarian  not  to  know  yout 
duties  and  the  proprieties  of  military 
intercourse,"  said  Greneral  Scott;  **but 
seem  to  have  misapprehended  your 
right  position.  I,  you  must  under- 
stand, am  General-in-Chief.  You  are 
my  chief  of  staff.  When  I  brought 
you  here  you  had  my  confidence  and 
friendship.  I  do  not  say  that  you  have 
yet  entirely  lost  my  confidence.  Good 
day,  General  McClellan." 

A  few  we^^  later  General  Scott  was 
on  his  own  application  placed  upon  the 
retired  list,  and  General  McClellan 
became  his  successor.  Disaffection  on 
the  part  of  any  of  the  officers,  if  any 
existed,  did  not  immediately  show  it* 
self;  the  army  and  people  witnessed 
with  pride  the  prompt  and  wonderful 
reorganization  that  had  taken  plaee, 
and  for  a  time  exulted  in  the  promised 
efficiency  and  capabilities  of  the 
**  young  Napoleon."  But  the  autumn 
passed  away  in  grand  reviews  and 
showy  paradea^  trhere  the  young  Gen- 
eral appeared  with  a  numerous  staff 
composed  of  wealthy  young  g^tlemen, 
inexperienced,  untrained,  and  unac- 
quainted with  military  duty,  who  as 
well  as  foreign  princes  had  volunteered 
their  servicea.  Parades  and  reviews 
were  not  useless,  and  the  committal  of 
wealthy  and  influential  citizens  who 
were  placed  upon  his  staff  had  its  ad< 


vantages;  but  as  time  wore  on  and  no 
blow  was  struck  or  any  decisive  move- 
ment attempted,  complaints  became 
numerous  and  envy  and  jealousy  found 
opportunity  to  be  heard. 

The  expectation  that  the  rebellion 
would  be  suppressed  in  ninety  days, 
and  that  an  undisciplined  force  of 
seventy-fiv^  thousand  men  or  even 
five  times  that  number  would  march  to 
Richmond,  clear  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  capture  New  Orieans,  and 
overwhelm  the  whole  South,  had  given 
way  to  more  reasonable  and  rational 
Views  before  Congress  eonvened  at  the 
regular  session  in  December.  Still  the 
slow  progress  tiiat  was  made  by  the 
Union  armies,  and  the  immense  war  ex- 
penditures, to  which  our  country  was 
then  unaccustomed,  caused  uneasiness 
with  the  people,  and  ftimiahed  food  and 
excitement  for  the  factions  in  Con- 
grwis. 

The  anti-slavety  feeling  was  increas- 
ing, but  efforts  to  effect  emancipation 
were  not  controlling  sentiments  of  the 
Administration  or  of  a  majority  of  Con- 
gress at  the  commencement  or  dur* 
ing  the  first  year  of  Mr.  lincoln^s  term^ 
although  such  are  the  representations 
of  party  writers,  and  to  some  extent  of 
the  historians  of  the  period.  Nor  did 
the  Administration,  as  is  ott^n  asserted 
and  by  many  believed,  commence  hos- 
tilities and  make  aggressive  war  on  the 
slave  States  or  their  institutions;  but 
when  war  began  and  a  national  garri^ 
son  in  a  national  fortress  was  attacked, 
it  did  not  fail  to  put  forth  its  power 
and  energies  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the 
Union.  Militaty  delays  and  tardy 
movements  were  nevertheless  charged 
to  the  imbecility  of  the  Government. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  portion  of 
the  most  aetive  supporters  of  the  Pres- 
ident in  and  out  of  Congress  and  in  the 
annies  hhd  in  view  ulteriiMr  purposes 
than  that  of  suppressing  the  insurrec«> 
tion.  Some  were  determined  to  avidl 
themselves  of  the  opp<^unity  to  abol- 
ish slavery,  others  to  extinguish  the 
claim  of  reserved  sovereignty  to  the 
Statesi  and  aportton  were  favorable  to 
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both  of  these  extremes  and  to  the  con- 
solidation of  power  in  the  centnd  Gov- 
ernment; but  a  larger  number  than 
either  and  periiaps  more  than  all  com- 
bined were  for  maintaining  the  Consti- 
tution and  Union  unimpaired. 

The  President,  wliile  opposed  to  all 
innoTating  schemes,  hftd  the  happy  fac- 
ulty of  so  far  harmonising  and  recon- 
oiling  his  di^tering  friends  as  to  keep 
Ihem  united  in  resisting  the  secession 
movement. 

Abraham  Lincola  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  remarkable  man,  never  while 
living  fully  understood  or  appreciated. 
An  uncultured  child  of  the  frontiers, 
with  no  educational  advantages,  iso- 
lated in  youth  in  his  wilderness  home, 
with  few  associates  and  without  family 
traditions,  he  knew  not  his  own  lineage 
and  connections.  Nor  was  this  singu- 
lar in  the  then  coaditioa  of  unsettled 
frontier  life.  His  grandfather,  with 
Daniel  Boone,  left  the  settled  part  of 
Yirginia,  crossed  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains, penetrated  the  *^dark  and 
bloody  ground,"  and  took  up  his  resi*- 
dence  in  the  wilds  of  Kentucky  neat 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 
There  was  little  intercourse  with  each 
other  in  the  new  and  scattered  settle- 
ments destitute  of  roads  and  with  no 
mail  facilities  for  communioation  with 
relatives,  friends,  and  th«  civilized 
world  east  of  the  mountains.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  the  gprandfather  of  the 
President^  was  a  nephew  of  Daniel 
Boone,  and  partook  of  the  spirit  of 
lus  brave  and  subsequently  famous 
relative.  But  his  reddence  in  his  se« 
eluded  home  was  brief.  He  was  killed 
by  the  Indians  when  his  son  Thomas, 
the  father  of  Prasident  Lincoln,  was 
only  six  years  old.  Four  years  later 
the  fatherless  boy  lost  his  mother. 
Left  an  ol*plian,  this  neglected  child, 
without  kith  or  kindred  for  whom  he 
cared  or  who  eared  for  him,  led  a  care- 
less, thriftless  life,  became  a  wandering 
pioneer,  emigtated  from  Kentucky 
when  the  President  Was  but  seven  years 
old,  took  up  his  tesidence  for  aevend 
yean  in  the  remote  s(^tudes  of  Indiana, 
and  drifted  at  a  later  day  to  Illinois. 


This  vagrant  life,  by  a  shiftless  father, 
and  without  a  mother  or  female  relative 
to  keep  alive  and  impress  upon  him  the 
pedigree  and  traditions  of  his  family, 
left  the  President  without  definite 
knowledge  of  his  origin  and  that  of  his 
fathers.  The  deprivation  he  keenly 
f  olt.  I  heard  him  say  on  more  than  one 
occasion  that  when  he  laid  down  his 
official  life  he  would  endeavor  to  trace 
out  his  genealogy  and  family  history. 
He  liad  a  vague  impression  that  his 
family  had  emigrated  from  England 
to  Pennsylvania  and  thence  to  Virginia ; 
but,  as  ho  remarked  in  my  presenee  to 
Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts,  and 
afterward  to  Gk>vemor  Andrew,  there 
was  not,  ho  thought,  any  immediate 
connection  with  the  families  of  the 
same  name  in  Massachusetts,  though 
there  was  reason  to  suppose  they  had 
a  common  ancestry. 

Having  entered  upon  this  subject, 
Und  already  said  more  than  was  antici- 
pated at  the  Conmiencment,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  fitting  to  introduce  extracts 
from  a  statement  made  by  himself  and 
to  accompany  it  with  other  facts  which 
have  come  into  my  possession  since  his 
death — facts  of  whkh  he  had  no 
knowledge. 

In  a  brief  autobiographical  sketch  of 
his  life,  written  by  himself,  he  says: 

I  was  bom  Febmaij  13,  IMO,  in  Hardin  ooanty, 
KMifack^.  My  paroDts  were  both  born  in  Virginia, 
of  imdletlfigniahed  famlMoB  eccond  families  per- 
baps  I  sboold  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my 
tenth  year,  was  of  a  funily  of  the  name  of  Hanks, 
some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams  and  others  in 
HBOon  eoonty,  Dlhiols.  My  paternal  grand- 
Ihther,  Abraham  lincoln,  emigrated  from  Bock- 
Ingfaam  eoonty,  ViiglBiav  to  Kentncky,  aboat 
1781  or  %  where,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  killed 
by  IndlanSy  not  in  tatUe»  hot  by  stealth,  when  he 
was  labertng  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His 
anoestota,  who  were  Qoakers,  Went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  eomfy,  PiMmsylTania.  An  effort  to 
lAentlly  them  with  the  Ifsw  England  family  of 
the  same  namt  ended  la  hothing  tnore  definite 
thhn  a  Hfettflarlty  tlf  Ohrfstian  names  in  both 
fateffies,  sttdk  as  Bnd<ft,  Levi,  Mcrdecai,  Solomon, 
Abiahtfn,  and  the  llk». 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  firther,  Iras  bnt 
six  years  of  age;  and  he  gvewap  literally  withont 
eaB04tt0fA.  He  reflMted  fhMh  Kentucky  to  what 
is  new  Bpeneer  eomfy,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth 
year.  We  teached  «>or  new  home  abont  the 
time  the  State  eame  Into  the  0nion.  It  wtt 
a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild 

stUl  In  the  woods»    Thece  I  grew  op.   > 
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niere  wen  some  schools,  00  called;  batnoqaali- 
fication  was  ever  reqnlzed  of  a  ttedier,  beyond 
reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  to  the  rale  of 
three.  If  a  straggler,  sappoeed  to  understand 
Latin,  happened  to  sojonra  in  the  neighborhood, 
he  was  looked  apon  as  a  wlsard.  There  was 
absolately  nothing  to  ezdte  ambition  for  edcca- 
tlon.  Of  course  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not 
know  mach.  StUl,  somehow,  I  coold  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  to  the  rale  of  three ;  bat  that 
was  alL  I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The 
little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of 
education  I  have  picked  np  ftom  time  to  time  an- 
der  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  woric,  which  I  continned 
till  I  was  twenty-two.  At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Il- 
linois, and  passed  the  first  year  in  Macon  ooanty. 
Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sanga- 
mon, now  in  Menard  coonty,  where  I  remained  a 
year  as  asort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  I  may 
add  that  among  my  acquaintance  in 
central  Pennsylvania  were  several  sis- 
ters whose  maiden  name  was  Winters. 
Two  of  these  sisters  were  wives  of 
Jadgos  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Another  ^ter  was  the  wife 
of  William  Potter,  a  member  of  Con- 
gress of  some  note  from  that  State  and 
son  of  General  Potter  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. These  sisters  were  the  great 
aunts  of  President  Lincoln,  and  I  sub- 
join an  obituary  notice  of  the  younger 
sister,  Mrs.  Potter,  who  died  in  1875, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four. 
There  are  some  incidents  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  subject  that 
might  be  omitted,  but  I  think  it  best 
to  present  the  obituary  in  full : 

Died,  in  Belief  onte,  at  the  residenoe  of  fidwaid 
C.  Homes,  on  Saaday  morning,  the  80th  of  May 
A.  D.  187S,  Mrs.  Lacy  Potter,  reUct  of  Hon.  WU- 
liam  W.  Potter,  deceased,  aged  eighty-f oar  years, 
nine  months,  and  two  days. 

Mrs.  Potter  was  a  member  of  a  large  and  rather 
ranarkable  family ;  her  father  having  been  bom 
in  1798,  married  in  1747,  died  in  1794;  chUdrento 
the  namber  of  nineteen  being  bom  to  him,  the 
eldest  in  1743,  the  yoangest  in  1790-their  birth 
extending  over  a  period  of  forty-two  years.  Wil- 
liam Winters,  the  father  of  the  deceased,  came 
fh>m  Becks  coonty  to  Northomberland,  now  Ly- 
coming coonty,  in  the  year  1778,  harlng  parchased 
the  farm  lately  known  as  the  Jodge  Qrier  farm, 
near  what  was  called  Newberry,  bat  now  within 
the  corporate  llmiU  of  the  city  of  WUUamsport. 
Mr.  Winters  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife 
was  Ann  Boone,  a  sister  of  Oolonel  Daniel  Boone, 
famoos  In  the  early  annals  of  Kentoeky.  His 
marriage  took  place  in  the  year  1747  in  the  then 
province  of  Virginia.  By  this  anion  there  were 
Issoe  eleven  children,  foor  males  and  seven  fe- 
males. His  eldest  danghter,  H^nnnh^  married  in 
Rockingham  coonty,  Virginia,  Abraham  linooln, 
the  grandfather  of  President  linooln.    Shortly 


before  his  death,  lineoln,  who  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  visited  his  father-in-law  at  what  is  now 
Willianisport,  and  John  Winters,  his  brother-in- 
law,  retomed  with  him  to  Kentoeky,  whither 
Mr.  Linooln  had  removed  after  his  marriage; 
John  being  depoted  to  look  after  some  lands  tak- 
en by  Colonel  Daniel  Boone  and  his  father. 

They  travelled  on  foot  from  the  farm,  by  a 
loote  leading  by  where  Bellefonte  now  is,  the  In- 
dian path  ^'leading  from  Bald  Eagle  to  Franks- 
town.** 

John  Winters  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Potter,  in 
1848,  and  wandering  to  the  hiU  opon  which  the 
Academy  is  sitoated,  a  messenger  was  sent  for 
him,  his  friends  thinking  he  had  lost  himself ; 
bat  he  was  only  looking  for  the  path  he  and  Lin- 
coln had  trod  sixty  years  before,  and  pointed  oot 
with  his  finger  the  coarse  from  Spring  creek, 
along  BoflUo  ron,  to  where  It  crosses  the  "  Long 
Limestone  Valley,**  as  the  rooto  they  had  trar- 


Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wlnters*s  first  wife.  In 
1771,  he  again.  In  1774,  married.  His  second 
wife  was  Bllen  Campbell,  who  bore  him  eight 
children,  three  males  and  five  females,  of  which 
latter  the  sabject  of  this  notice  was  the  yoongest 

The  father  of  Mrs.  Potter  died  in  1794,  and  in 
VK  Mrs.  Bllen  Winters,  his  widow,  was  licensed 
by  the  coorts  of  Lycoming  coonty  to  keep  a 
**hoose  of  entertainment**  where  Willlamsport 
now  is— where  she  lived  and  reared  her  own  chil- 
dren as  well  as  several  of  her  step  children. 

Here  all  her  daoghters  married,  Mary  becoming 
the  wife  of  Charies  Hoston,  who  for  a  namber  of 
years  adorned  the  bench  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of 
this  State ;  Bllen,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bomslde, 
who  was  a  member  of  Congress,  Jodge  of  the 
Coort  of  Common  Pleas,  and  finally  a  Jostioe  of 
the  Sapreme  Coort ;  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Harris,  whose  danghter.  Miss  Bllen  Harris,  resides 
on  Spring  street  in  this  boroagh ;  Blisabeth,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Alexander,  a  carpenter  and  boild- 
er,  who  erected  one  of  the  first  dwellings  in  Wll- 
Usmsport,  at  the  comer  of  what  are  now  Pine  and 
Third  streets  in  that  dty,  and  many  of  whose  de- 
scendants are  still  living  in  Lycomimg  coonty ; 
Lacy,  the  wife  of  William  W.  Potter,  a  leading 
politician  in  this  ooanty,  who  died  on  the  16th 
day  of  October,  1888,  while  a  member  of  oor  na- 
tional Congress. 

Mrs.  Potter  oontlnoed  with  her  mother'^s  fami- 
ly in  I^ycoming  coonty,  freqoently  visiting  her 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  Hoston  and  Mrs.  Bomslde, 
who  resided  in  Bellefonte,  where,  in  1815,  she 
was  onited  in  marriage,  by  Rev.  James  Linn, 
with  William  W.  Potter,  a  yoong  and  rising  law- 
yer, and  son  of  General  James  Potter,  one  of  the 
eariy  settlers  of  the  coonty.  Here,  with  her  hoe- 
band  ontn  his  death,  and  then,  opon  the  marri- 
age of  her  niece.  Miss  Lacy  Alexander,  with  Mr. 
Bdward  C.  Homes,  she  made  her  home,  living 
continooosly  in  this  town  since  her  marriage,  and 
having  sorvived  her  hosband  for  the  long  period 
of  thirty-seven  years,  being  that  length  of  time  a 
widow. 

The  biographers  of  President  Lin- 
coln have  none  of  them  given  these 
facts  because  they  did  not  know  them, 
nor  was  the  President  himself  aware 
of  them.    Of  their  authenticity  so  far> 
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as  the  relationship  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  family  of  Winters  is  con- 
cerned, I  hare  no  doubt.  His  ancestry 
in  this  country,  paternal  and  mater- 
nal— ^Lincoln,  Boooe,  and  Winters — ^is 
to  be  traced  to  the  county  of  Berks, 
Pennsylyania. 

A  roving  child  of  the  forest,  where 
there  were  not  even  village  schools, 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  little  early  cul- 
ture, but  his  Tigorons  native  intellect 
sought  information  wherever  it  could 
be  obtained  with  limited  means  aud 
opportunities,  and  overcame  almost  in^ 
Buperable  obstacles.  His  quick  per- 
ception and  powers  of  observation  and 
reflection,  and  his  retentive  memory 
were  remarkable;  his  judgment  was 
good,  his  mental  grasp  and  compre- 
hension equal  to  any  emergency,  his 
intentions  were  always  honest,  and 
his  skill  and  tact,  with  a  determination 
to  always  maintain  the  right,  begot 
confidence  and  made  him  successful 
and  great.  Party  opponents  imputed 
his  success  under  difficulties  that 
seemed  insurmountable  to  craft  and 
cunning;  but  while  not  deficient  in 
shrewdness,  his  success  was  the  result 
not  of  deceptive  measures  or  wily  in- 
trigue, but  of  wisdom  and  fidelity 
with  an  intuitive  sagacity  that  seldom 
erred  as  to  measures  to  be  adc^ted,  or 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  It  may  be 
said  of  him,  that  he  possessed  inhe- 
rently a  master  mind,  and  was  innate- 
ly a  leader  of  men.  He  listened,  as 
I  have  often  remarked,  patiently  to  the 
advice  and  opinions  of  others,  though 
he  might  differ  from  them;  treated 
unintentional  errors  with  lenity,  was 
forbearing,  and  kind  to  mistaken  sub- 
ordinates, but  ever  true  to  his  own 
convictions.  He  gathered  information 
and  knowledge  whenever  and  wher- 
erer  he  had  opportunity,  but  quietly 
pat  aside  assumption  and  intrusive  at- 
tempt to  unduly  influence  and  control 
.  him. 

Like  all  his  Cabinet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Blair,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  he  was  without 
military  pretension  when  he  entered 
upon  his  executive  duties  and  encoun- 


tered at  the  very  threshold  a  civU  war 
which  had  been  long  maturing,  was 
deeply  seated,  and  in  its  progress  was 
almost  unprecedented  in  magnitude. 
Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  advisers  had 
personal,  official,  practical  experience 
in  administering  the  civil  service  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  before  they 
had  time  to  become  familiar  with  their 
duties,  imposed  upon  each  and  all 
labors  and  cares  beyond  those  of  any 
of  their  predecessors.  To  these  were 
added  the  conduct  of  military  opera- 
tions as  novel  as  they  were  responsi- 
ble. Unprepared  as  the  country  was 
for  the  sudden  and  formidable  insur- 
rection, the  Administration  was  not 
less  so,  yet  it  was  compelled  at  once 
to  meet  it,  make  preparations,  call 
out  immense  armies,  and  select  officers 
to  organize  and  command  them. 

These  commanders  were  most  of 
them  educated  military  officers,  but 
possessed  of  limited  experience.  Their 
lives  had  been  passed  on  a  peace  estab- 
lishment, and  they  were  consequently 
without  practical  knowledge.  Many 
of  these,  as  well  as  such  officers  as 
were  selected  from  civil  life,  seemed 
bewildered  by  their  sudden  prefer- 
ment, and  appeared  to  labor  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  clothed  not 
only  with  military  but  civil  authority. 
Some  in  the  higher  grades  imagined 
that  in  addition  to  leading  armies  and 
flghting  battles,  they  had  plenary 
power  to  administer  the  Government 
and  prescribe  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
in  their  respective  departments.  Much 
difficulty  and  no  small  embarrassment 
was  caused  by  their  mistaken  assump- 
tions and  acts,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war. 

J.  C.  Fremont,  the  western  explor- 
er, a  political  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  1856,  and  made  a  major 
general  by  Preddent  Lincoln  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rebellion  in  1861, 
was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
western  department.  He  evidently 
considered  himself  clothed  with  pro- 
consular powers;  that  he  was  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Government  in  a  civil . 
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capacity  as  irell  as  military  oomxnaBd- 
er,  and  soon  after  establishiQg  his 
headquarters  at  St.  Louis  assumed  au- 
thority over  the  slavery  question  which 
the  President  could  neither  recognize 
nor  permit.  General  Hunter,  at  Port 
Boyal,  and  General  Phelps,  in  the 
Gulf,  each  laboring  under  the  same 
error,  took  upon  themselves  to  issue 
extraordinary  manifestoes  that  conflict^ 
ed  with  the  Constitution  and  laws,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  which  the 
President  was  compelled  to  disavow. 
The  subject,  if  to  be  acted  upon,  was 
administrative  and  belonged  to  the 
Government  and  civil  authorities — ^not 
to  military  commanders.  But  there 
was  a  feeling  in  Ck>ngre8B  and  the 
country  which  sympathised  with  the 
radical  generals  in  these  anti-slavery 
decrees,  rather  than  with  the  law,  and 
the  Executive  in  maintaining  it.  The 
Secretary  of  War,  under  whom  these 
generals  acted,  not  inattentive  to  cui^ 
rent  opinion,  also  took  an  extraordinary 
position,  and  in  his  annual  report  enuur 
dated  a  policy  in  regard  to  the  slavery 
question,  without  the  assent  of  the 
President  and  without  even  consulting 
him.  Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  directed 
the  assuming  portion  of  the  report, 
which  had  already  been  printed,  to  be 
cancelled ;  but  the  proceeding  embar- 
rassed the  Administration  and  contri- 
buted to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Cameron 
from  the  Cabinet.  These  differences  in 
the  army,  in  the  Administration,  and 
among  the  Republicans  in  Congress, 
extended  to  the  people.  A  radical 
faction  opposed  to  the  legal,  cautious, 
and  considerate  policy  of  the  Presi- 
dent began  to  crystallise  and  assume 
shape  and  form,  which,  while  it  did 
not  openly  oppose  the  President, 
sowed  the  seeds  of  discontent  against 
his  policy  and  the  general  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs. 

The  military  operations  of  the  pe- 
riod are  not  here  detailed  or  alluded 
to,  except  incidentally  when  narrating 
the  action  of  the  Administration  in  di- 
recting army  movements  and  shaping 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  Near- 
ly one-third  of  the  States  were,  during 


tiie  Presidency  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  unrep* 
resented  in  the  national  councils,  and 
in  open  rebellion.  A  belt  of  border 
States,  extending  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Rocky  mountains,  which,  though 
represented  in  Congress,  had  a  divid- 
ed population,  was  distrustful  of  the 
President.  Yielding  the  Administra- 
tion a  qualified  support,  and  opposed  to 
the  Government  in  almost  all  its  mea- 
sures, was  an  old  organised  and  disci- 
plined party  in  all  the  free  States, 
which  seemed  to  consider  its  obliga- 
tions to  party  paramount  to  duty  to  the 
country.  Iliis  last,  if  it  did  not  boldly 
participate  with  the  rebels,  was  an 
auxiliary,  and  as  a  party,  hostile  to  the 
Administration,  and  opposed  to  near- 
ly every  measure  for  suppressing  the 
insi^rectioB. 

There  were  among  the  frimids  of  the 
Administration,  and  eqaecially  during 
its  last  two  years,  radical  differences, 
which  in  the  first  stages  of  the  war 
were  undeveloped.  The  mild  and  per- 
suasive temper  of  the  President,  his 
generous  and  tolerant  disposition,  and 
his  kind  and  moderate  forbearance 
toward  the  rebels,  whom  he  invited 
and  would  persuade  to  return  to  their 
allegiance  and  their  duty,  did  not  cor- 
respond with  the  schemes  and  designs 
of  the  extreme  and  violent  leaders  of 
the  Republican  party.  They  had  other 
objects  than  reconstruction  to  attain, 
were  implacable  and  revengeful,  and 
some  with  ulterior  radical  views 
thought  the  opportunity  favorable  to 
effect  a  change  of  administration. 

These  had  for  years  fomented  divis- 
ion, encouraged  strife,  and  were  as  ul- 
tra and  as  unreasonable  in  their  de- 
mands and  exactions  as  the  secession- 
ists. Some  had  welcomed  war  with 
grim  satisfiiction,  and  were  for  proa- 
ecutiBg  it  unrdentingly  with  fire  and 
sword  to  the  annihilation  of  the  rightS| 
and  the  aba<date  subversion  of  the 
Southern  States  and  subjection  of  the 
Southern  people.  There  was  in  their 
ranks  unreasoning  fanaticism,  and  fe- 
rodly  that  partook  of  barbarism,  with 
a  mixture  of  political  intrigue  fatal  to 
OQjr  Federal  system.    These  moi,  dis* 
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Miiflfied  with  ProBident  lincoln,  ao- 
dued  him  of  temporizing,  of  imhecil- 
ity,  and  of  sympathy  with  the  rebels 
becaoso  he  would  not  confiscate  their 
whole  property,  and  hang  or  pnniah 
them  as  piratea  or  timitors.  These  rad- 
ical Repablicans,  as  they  wese  proud 
to  call  themselYes,  occupied,  like  all  exr 
treme  men  in  high  party  and  revoluo 
tionary  times,  the  front  rank  of  th«r 
party,  and,  thou^  really  a  minority, 
gave  tone  and  character  to  the  Repub- 
lican organization.  Fired  with  aveng- 
ing zeal,  and  often  successful  in  their 
extreme  views,  though  to  some  ezteot 
checked  and  modified  by  the  Pres- 
ident, they  were  presuming,  and  flat- 
tered themselves  they  could,  if  unsuc- 
cessful with  Mr.  Lincoln,  efEect  a 
change  in  the  administration  of  the 
Qovemment  in  1964  by  electing  a 
President  who  would  conform  to  their 
ultra  demands.  Seovei  meetings  and 
whispered  consultatioBS  wore  held  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  a  time  aspiring 
and  calculating  potiticians  gave  thorn 
encouragement';  hui  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  conservative  senti- 
ment of  the  Republicans  and  the  coun- 
try was  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  that  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  his  patriot- 
ism and  integrity  was  such  as  could 
not  be  shaken*  Nevertheless,  a  small 
band  of  the  radicals  held  out  and  would 
not  assent  to  his  benignant  policy. 
These  malooBtents  undertook  to  create 
a  distinct  political  organization  which, 
if  possessed  of  power,  would  make  a 
more  fierce  and  unrelenting  war  on  the 
rebels,  break  down  their  local  insti- 
tutions, overturn  their  State  govern- 
ments, subjugate  the  whites,  elevate  the 
Uacka,  and  give  not  only  freedom  to 
the  slaves,  but  by  national  decree  over- 
ride the  8tatsa»  and  give  suffrage  to  the 
whole  colored  race.  Ihese  extreme 
and  rancorous  notions  found  no  favor 
with  Mr.  Lincofai,  who,  though  ncnn- 
inslly  a  Whig  in  the  past,  had  respect 
for  the  OonstitBtion,  loved  the  Federal 
Union,  and  had  a  saored  regard  fertile 
rights  of  the  States,  which  tiie  Whigs 
as  a  party  did  not  entertain.  War 
two  years  after  secession  oommenoed 


brought  emancapatioB,  but  emancipa- 
tion did  not  dissolve  the  Union,  con- 
solidate the  Qovernment,  or  clothe  it 
with  absolute  power;  nor  did  it  impair 
the  authority  and  rights  which  the 
States  had  reserved.  Emancipation 
was  a  necessary,  not  a  revolutionary 
measure,  forced  upon  the  Administra- 
tion by  the  secessionists  themselves, 
who  insisted  that  slavery  which  was 
local  and  sectional  should  be  made  na- 
tional. 

The  war  was,  in  fact,  defensive  on  the 
part  of  the  Gk>vemmont  against  a  sec- 
tional insurrection  which  had  seized 
the  fortresses  and  public  property  of 
the  nation ;  a  war  for  the  moiatenanoe 
of  the  Union,  not  for  its  dissolution ;  a 
war  for  the  preservation  of  hidividual, 
State,  and  Federal  rights ;  good  admin- 
istration would  permit  neither  to  be 
sacrificed  nor  one  to  encroach  on  the 
other.  The  necessary  exercise  of  ex- 
traordinary war  powers  to  suppress  the 
Rebellion  hod  given  encouragement 
and  strength  to  the  <^ntrall8ts  who  ad- 
vocated the  consolidation  and  concen- 
tration of  authority  in  the  general 
Government  in  peace  as  well  as  war, 
and  national  supervision  over  the  States 
and  people.  Neither  the  radical  en- 
thusiasts nor  the  designing  centralists 
admitted  or  subscribed  to  the  doctrine 
that  p<^itical  power  emanated  from  the 
peopk ;  but  it  was  the  theory  of  both 
that  the  authority  exercised  by  the 
States  was  by  grant  derived  from  the 
parental  or  general  Government.  It 
was  their  theory  that  the  Government 
created  the  States,  not  that  the  States 
and  people  created  the  Gk>vemment. 
Some  of  them  hod  acquiesced  in  cer- 
tain principles  which  were  embodied 
in  the  fundamental  law  called  the  Con- 
stitution ;  but  the  Constitution  was  in 
their  view  the  child  of  necessity,  a 
mere  crude  attempt  of  the  theorists  of 
1776,  who  made  successful  resistance 
against  British  authority,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  new  central  Government 
which  was  substituted  for  that  of  the 
crown.  For  a  period  after  the  Rev- 
olution it  was  admitted  that  feeble 
limitations  on  central  authority  had  ^ 
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been  obseirod,  though  it  was  main- 
tained that  those  limitations  had  been 
obstmctions  to  oar  advancing  pros- 
perity, the  cause  of  continual  contro- 
versy, and  had  gradually  from  time  to 
time  been  dispensed  with,  broken 
down,  or  made  to  yield  to  our  growing 
necessities.  The  civil  war  had  made 
innovations — a  sweep,  in  fact,  of  many 
constitutional  barriers — and  radical 
consolidationists  like  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens and  Henry  Winter  Davis  felt  that 
the  opportunity  to  fortify  central  au- 
thority and  establish  its  supremacy 
should  be  improved. 

These  were  the  ideas  and  principles 
of  leading  consolidationists  and  radi- 
cals in  (Congress  who  were  politicians  of 
abiUty,  had  studied  the  science  of  gov- 
ernment, and  were  from  conviction  op- 
ponents of  reserved  rights  and  State 
sovereignty  and  of  a  mere  confedera- 
tion or  Federal  Union,  based  on  the  po- 
litical equality  and  reserved  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  but  insisted  that  the  cen- 
tral Government  should  penetrate  fur- 
ther and  act  directly  on  the  people. 
Few  of  these  had  given  much  study  or 
thought  to  fundamental  principles,  the 
character  and  structure  of  our  Federal 
system,  or  the  Constitution  itself.  Most 
of  them,  under  the  pressure  of  schemers 
and  enthusiasts,  were  willing  to  assume 
and  ready  to  exercise  any  power  deem- 
ed expedient,  regardless  of  the  organ- 
ic law.  Almost  unrestrained  legisla- 
tion to  carry  on  the  war  induced  a  spirit 
of  indifference  to  constitutional  re- 
straint, and  brought  about  an  assump- 
tion by  some,  a  belief  by  others,  that 
Congress  was  omnipotent ;  that  it  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  national  will, 
and  that  the  other  departments  of  the 
Qovemment  as  well  as  the  States  were 
subordinate  and  subject  to  central  Con- 
gressional control.  Absolute  power, 
the  centralists  assumed  and  their  fa- 
natical associates  seemed  to  suppose, 
was  vested  in  the  le^lative  body  of  the 
country,  and  its  decrees,  arbitrary  and 
despotic,  often  originating  in  and  caz^ 
ried  first  by  a  small  vote  in  party  cau- 
cus, were  in  all  cases  claimed  to  be  de- 
dflive,  and  to  be  obeyed  by  the  Szeou- 


tive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  people,  re- 
gardless of  the  Constitution.  Parlia- 
mentary discussions  were  not  permit- 
ted, or  of  little  avaiL  The  acts  of  caucus 
were  despotic,  mandatory,  and  decisive. 
The  several  propositions  and  plans  of 
President  Lincoln  to  reestablish  the 
Union,  and  induce  the  seceding  States 
to  resume  their  places  and  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress,  were  received  with 
disfavor  by  the  radical  leaders,  who, 
without  open  assault,  set  in  motion  an 
undercurrent  against  nearly  every  Ex- 
ecutive proposition  as  the  weak  and 
impotent  offspring  of  a  well  meaning 
and  well  intentioned,  but  not  very  com- 
petent and  intelligent  mind.  It  was 
the  difference  between  President  Lin- 
coln and  the  radical  leaders  in  Congress 
on  the  question  of  reconciliation,  the 
restoration  of  the  States,  and  the  reSs- 
tablishment  of  the  Union  on  the  origi- 
nfd  constitutional  basis,  which  more 
than  even  his  genial  and  tolerant  feel- 
ings toward  the  rebels  led  to  political 
intrigue  among  Republican  members 
of  Congress  for  the  nomination  of  new 
candidates,  and  opposition  to  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's reSleotion  in  1864.  At  one  pe- 
riod this  intrigue  seemed  formidable, 
and  some  professed  friends  lent  it  their 
countenance,  if  they  did  not  actually 
participate  in  it,  who  ultimately  disa- 
vowed any  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

Singular  ideas  were  entertained  and 
began  to  be  developed  in  propositions 
of  an  extraordinary  character,  relative 
to  the  powers  and  the  construction  of 
the  Qovemment,  which  were  presented 
to  Congress,  even  in  the  first  year  of  the 
war.  Theoretical  schemes  from  culti- 
vated intellects,  as  well  as  crude  no- 
tions from  less  intellectual  but  extreme 
men,  found  expression  in  resolutions 
and  plans,  many  of  which  were  absurd 
and  most  of  them  impracticable  and 
illegal.  Foremost  and  prominent 
among  them  were  a  series  of  studied 
and  elaborate  resolutions  prepared  by 
Charles  Sumner,  and  submitted  to  the 
Senate  on  the  11th  of  February,  1862. 
Although  presented  at  that  early  day, 
they  were  the  germ  of  the  reconstruo- 
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tion  policy  Adopted  at  a  later  period. 
In  this  plan  or  project  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insurrectionary  States  and 
the  people  who  resided  in  them,  the 
Masaachosetts  Senator  manifested  lit- 
tle regard  for  the  fundamental  law 
or  for  State  or  individual  rights. 
The  high  position  which  this  Senator 
held  in  the  Republican  party  and 
in  Congress  and  the  country,  his 
cultured  mind  and  scholarly  attain- 
ments, his  ardent  if  not  always  discreet 
seal  akid  efforts  to  free  the  slaves  and 
endow  the  whole  colored  race,  wheth- 
er capable  or  otherwise,  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges,  socially  and  po- 
litically, of  the  educated  and  refined 
white  population  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously served,  his  readiness  and  avow- 
ed intention  to  overthrow  the  local 
State  governments  and  the  social  sys- 
tem where  slavery  existed,  to  subjugate 
the  whites  and  elevate  the  blacks,  will 
justify  a  special  notice ;  for  it  was  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  veiy  first  of  the 
radical  schemes  officially  presented 
to  change  the  character  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  and  the  previously  existing  dis- 
tinctions between  the  races.  His  the- 
ory or  plan  may  be  taken  as  the  pio- 
neer of  the  many  wild  and  visionaiy 
projects  of  the  central  and  abolition 
force,  that  took  shape  and  form  not 
only  during  the  war,  but  after  hostili- 
ties ceased  and  the  rebels  were  sub- 
dued. 

Mr.  Sumner  introduced  his  scheme 
with  a  preamble  which  declared, 
among  other  things,  that  the  '^  exten- 
sive territory  **  of  the  South  had  been 
''usurped  by  pretended  governments 
and  organizations  " ;  that ''  the  Consti- 
tution, which  is  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  cannot  be  displaced  in  its 
rightful  operation  within  this  territo- 
ry, but  must  ever  continue  the  su- 
preme law  thereof,  notwithstanding 
the  doings  of  any  pretended  govern- 
ments acting  singly  or  in  confederation 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  its  suprem- 
acy."   Therefore: 

Bmoivedt  UL  That  waj  vote  of  leeettloii,  or 
oihar  aot  bj  wfakh  anj  State  maj  andertake  to 
pitt  an  «id  to  tho  sapfwuMj  of  tho  Ooostltiitkm 
% 


witbln  ita  territory,  ia  InoperatlTe  and  void 
axainst  tiia  Conatitation,  and  when  aoatained  bj 
foccd  it  beoomea  a  practical  abdication  by  the 
State  of  aU  lighte  andar  the  Cooatitatlon,  white 
the  treaaon  which  it  inTolvea  atiU  farther  worka 
an  inatant  for/tUun  of  all  thoae  fancttona  and 
powera  eenentJal  to  the  oontinaed  eodatence  of 
the  State  aa  a  bodj  politic,  ao  that  fropi  that 
time  forward  the  territory  faila  under  the  exdn- 
alTe  Jnrladiction  of  Oongreaa  aa  other  territory, 
and  the  State,  being,  according  to  the  language  of 
the  law,  f4So  d$  as»  ceaaea  to  exiat. 

Sd.  Tliat  any  combination  of  men  awanmlng  to 
act  in  the  place  of  each  Stote,  attempting  to  en- 
anare  or  coerce  the  inhabitante  thereof  into  a  con- 
tedention  hoatfle  to  the  Union,  ia  rebellion?, 
treaaonable,  and  deatitote  of  aU  moral  authority ; 
and  that  anch  combination  la  a  nanrpation  inca- 
pable of  any  conatitational  eziatence  and  utterly 
Uwteaa,  ao  that  ererythlag  dqiendent  upon  it  ia 
without  conatitational  or  legal  aupport 

8d.  That  the  termination  of  a  State  under  the 
Conatitntioa  neceaaaiHy  canaea  the  termination 
of  those  peculiar  local  inatitutiona  which,  having 
no  origin  in  the  Oonatitution,  or  in  thoae  natural 
righte  which  exiat  independent  of  the  ConBtitu- 
tlon,  are  upheld  by  the  aote  and  exdudre  author- 
ity of  the  State. 

.  .  .  Oongreaa  will  aaaume  comptote  Jurla- 
diction  of  auch  vacated  territoiy  where  sach  un- 
conatltntional  and  Illegal  thinga  have  been  at- 
tempted, and  will  proceed  to  eatabliah  therein  ro- 
publicaa  f onna  of  government  onder  the  Conati- 
tntion. 

It  is  not  shown  how  a  usurpation  or 
illegal  act  by  conspirators  in  any  State 
or  States  could  justify  or  make  legal 
a  usurpation  by  the  general  (jk>vem- 
ment,  as  this  scheme  evidently  was,  nor 
by  what  authority  Congress  could  de- 
clare that  the  illegal,  inoperative,  and 
void  acts  of  usurpers  who  might  have 
temporary  possession  of  or  be  a  ma- 
jority in  a  State,  could  constitute  a 
practical  abdication  by  the  State  it- 
self of  all  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution, regardless  of  the  rights  of  a 
legal,  loyal  minority,  guilty  of  no  usur- 
pation or  attempted  secession — ^the 
innocent  victims  of  a  conspiracy; 
nor  where  Congress  or  the  Federal 
Gk>vemment  obtained  authority  to 
pronounce  ^*an  instant  forfeUwe  of 
all  those  functions  and  powers  es- 
sential to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
State  as  a  body  politic,  so  that  from 
that  time  forward  the  territory  falls 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
Congress  as  other  territory,  and  the 
State,  being,  according  to  the  language 
of  the  law,  fdo  de  «0,  ceases  to  exist. " 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Buchanan 
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had  laid  down  as  a  role  of  goyemment 
that  a  State  could  not  be  coerced.  The 
whole  country  not  in  rebellion  had  de- 
clared there  should  be  no  secession,  di- 
vision, or  destruction  of  the  Federal 
Unio9,  but  here  was  the  most  conspicu- 
ous leader  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  Senate  proposing  a  scheme  to  pun- 
ish a  State,  to  annihilate  and  destroy  its 
goyemment,  to  territorialize  it,  to  ex- 
clude or  expel  it  from  the  Union,  to 
make  no  discrimination  in  its  exclu- 
sions and  denunciations  between  the 
loyal  and  disloyal  inhabitants,  but  to 
punish  alike,  without  trial  or  conyio- 
tion,  the  just  and  the  unjust.  There 
were,  though  he  wiui  unwilling  to  admit 
it,  and  was  perhaps  unaware  of  it,  yin- 
dictive  feelings,  venom,  and  revenge  in 
his  resolutions  and  in  his  whole  treat- 
ment of  the  States  and  the  white  people 
of  the  South.  From  the  time  that  he 
had  been  stricken  down  by  the  blud- 
geon of  Brooks  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sum- 
ner waged  unrelenting  war  on  the 
whites  in  the  Southern  States,  and  seem- 
ed to  suppose  it  was  his  special  mission 
— he  certainly  made  it  the  great  object 
of  his  life — to  elevate  the  negro  race — 
to  give  them  at  least  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  educated  and  refined 
class — and  did  not  conceal  his  inten- 
tion and  expectation  to  bring  them  in 
as  auxiliaries  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  thereby  give  it  permanent  ascend- 
ancy. All  this  was  done  in  the  name  of 
humaaity,  and  with  apparent  self-con- 
vinced sincerity.  He  was  unwilling 
^  acknowledge  that  he  was  governed 
or  influenced  by  personal  resentments 
in  his  revolutionary  plans  to  degrade 
the  intelligent  white  and  exalt  the  ig- 
norant black  population  by  tearing 
•down  the  constitutional  edifice.  In  fre- 
quent interviews  which  I  held  with  him 
then  and  at  later  periods,  when  he 
found  it  impossible  to  hold  his  positions 
under  the  Constitution,  he  claimed 
•that  he  occupied  higher  ground,  and 
that  his  authority  for  these  violent 
measures  was  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  declared  all  men  were 
bom  equal,  etc.  Mr.  Sumner  was  an 
idei^ist — neithera  constitutionalist  nor 


a  practical  statesman.  He  could  pull 
down,  but  he  could  not  construct — 
could  declare  what  he  considered  hu- 
mane, right,  and  proper,  and  act  upon 
it  regardless  of  constitutional  compro- 
mises or  conventional  regulations 
which  were  the  framework  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. No  man  connected  with  the 
Administration,  or  in  either  branch  of 
Congress,  was  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  our  treaties,  so  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  the  GovemmeDt, 
or  better  informed  on  international 
law  than  Charles  Sumner;  but  on  al- 
most all  other  Governmental  questions 
he  was  impulsive  and  unreliable,  and 
when  his  feelings  were  enlisted,  imperi- 
ous, dogmatical,  and  often  unjust. 

Why  innocent  persons  who  were  loy- 
al to  the  Government  and  the  Union 
should  be  disfranchised  and  proscrib- 
ed because  their  neighbors  and  fellow 
citizens  had  engaged  in  a  conspiracy, 
he  could  not  explain  or  defend.  By 
what  authority  whole  communities  and 
States  should  be  deprived  of  the  local 
governments  which  their  fathers  had 
framed,  under  which  they  were  bom, 
and  with  the  provisions  and  traditions 
of  which  they  were  familiar,  was  never 
told. 

His  propositions  found  no  favor  with 
the  AdminLstration,  nor  were  they  sup- 
ported at  the  beginning  by  any  consid- 
erable number  even  of  the  extremists  in 
Congress.  It  required  much  training 
by  the  centralizing  leaders  for  years 
and  all  the  tyranny  of  caucus  machinery 
after  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  carry 
them  into  effect  by  a  series  of  recon- 
straction  measures  that  were  revolu- 
tionary in  their  character,  and  which 
to  a  certain  extent  unsettled  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Government  was 
founded. 

But  the  counsel  and  example  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts were  not  without  their  infiuence. 
Resolutions  by  radical  Republicans  and 
counter  resolutions,  chiefly  by  Demo- 
crats, relative  to  the  powers  and  limi- 
tations of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  status  of  States,  followed  in  quick 
succession.    On  the  11th  of  June,  the 
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sabject  baying  been  agitated  and  dis-  The  resolution  of  Dixon  traversed 
cussed  for  four  months,  Mr.  Dixon,  a  the  policy  of  Sumner  and  was  the  Ex- 
Republican  Senator  from  Connecticut,  ecutire  view  of  the  questions  that  were 
whose  Tiews  coincided  in  the  main  with  agitated  in  Congress  as  to  the  effect  of 
those  of  Mr.  lincoln  and  the  Adminis-  the  rebellion  and  the  condition  of  the 
tratioB,  8id>mitted,  after  consultation  States  in  insurrection.  The  Admlnii- 
and  advisement,  the  following:  tration  did  not  admit  that  rebellion 
Smited,  Thrt  aU  acts  or  ordinancea  of  aeees-  dissolved  the  Union  or  destroyed  its 

^^.^'^^^V'lXr,  f«d«»ti-  <*»««te--;  Bor  did  it  adopt 

at  to  the  l^edena  Union  absoiatdjiiiiU  and  void;  or  assent  to  the  novel  theory  that  the 

and  that  wWle  aoch  acte  may  and  do  aabject  the  States  and  the  whole  people  residini; 

SSl'S^rS.tt^l^SSXethil^t  in  tbem  imd  forfeited  aU  soye^iKntf 

tions  of  the  State  iHierdn  tbej  pnipoit  to  have  ^nd  all  reserved  State  and  individual 

been  adopted  to  the  G<»Teniiiieikt  erf  the  United  rights,  because  a  portion  of  the  inhab- 

SSS,'S;iJ:Xt52:S;^'C:^^  itant8hadrebelled;..ordidit.dmit 

the  Individaals  engaged  therein,  or  giving  assent  that  the  usurpation  of  a  portion  of  any 

hereto ;  and  that  such  Stales  are,  notwithstand-  community  could  bring  condemnation 

SS^Sr.^SirSS'jrr^l'^'^  «.d  punishment  on  an.    The  usurp.- 


Ugatioas  and  dniha  iibikMed  npon  them  by  the    tions    and   acts  of   the  rebels  were 
Constitation  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  loyal 
dtisena  of  sncb  States  are  entitled  to  aU  the 
xi^ts  and  prtrilegM  thereby  ^oaranteed  or  eoB- 


Constitation  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  loyal     considered   not   leiral  acts,  but  nulli^ 
dtisena  of  snch  States  are  entlUed  to  aU  the  o  -v 


ties. 
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AUT  of  the  dreary  distance  and  the  dark 

I  stretch  forth  praying  palms— yet  not  to  pray ; 
Btods  fold  themsrives  for  heaven,  while  mine,  alas  1 
An  snndered— held  your  way. 

Brief  moments  have  been  oars,  yet  bright  as  brief ; 
Oh  I  how  I  live  them  over,  one  by  one. 
Now  that  the  endless  days,  bereft  of  yoa. 

Creep  slowly,  sadly  on. 
Garnered  in  memory,  those  bewildering  hovrt, 
A  golden  hffvest  of  enchantment  yield  ; 
Here,  like  a  pale,  relnctant  Rath,  I  glean 

A  cold  and  barren  field- 
Barren  wlthont  a  didter :  and  the  hedge 
fa  made  of  thorns  and  brambles.    If  I  fain 
Woald  lean  beyond  the  barrier,  do  yoa  see 

The  wounding  and  the  stain  f 
Did  God  make  as  to  mock  as,  on  the  earth  f 
Why  did  he  ftase  oar  spirits  by  His  word. 
Then  set  His  awful  Ai^rel  hi  our  path. 

His  Angd  with  the  sword  ? 

Why,  when  I  contrite  kneel  confessing  all. 
And  seek  with  tean  the  way  to  be  forgiven— 
Why  do  your  pleading  eyes  look  sadly  down 

Betvreen  my  ftwe  and  heaven  1 
Why  does  my  blood  thrill  at  your  fancied  tondi— 
Stop  and  leap  lip  at  your  ideal  caress  ? 
Ah,  God  1  to  feel  that  dtiir  warm  month  on  mine 

In  lingering  tenderness ! 
To  lie  at  perfect  peace  upon  your  heart, 
Your  aims  close  folded  round  me  firm  and  fast, 
Xy  dieek  to  yours— oh,  vision  dear  as  vain  I 

That  would  be  home  at  last. 
Leoo,  you  are  my  curse,  my  blessing  too, 
Ify  heU,  my  heaven,  my  storm  that  wrecks  to  iSfe ; 
TJfa  daunts  me,  imd  the  shadows  lengthen  out 

Beyond  the  grmve.  CZn.niQ\e 


SOME  OLD  ALMANACKS. 


DO  you  know,  gentle  reader,  what 
an  interesting,  valuable,  and 
useful  book  an  '* Almanack"  once 
was  ?  You  are  gorged  with  books, 
and  newspapers  lie  about  thick  as 
leaves  in  Yallambrosa.  Do  you  ever 
buy  an  Almanac  for  five  cents  ?  I  trow 
not.  Therefore  yon  do  not  know  how 
mnch  careful  calculation,  skill,  and 
knowledge  are  to  be  had  for  that  small 
piece  of  money. 

Therefore  you  cannot  sit  down  in  the 
evening  and  pore  over  its  mystic  signs. 
Indeed,  I  fear  you  do  not  know  what  a 
zodiac  is,  or  wtiat  the  meaning  of 
'*  Cancer  the  Crab  "  and  "  Gemini  the 
Twins  *'  may  be.  It  is  more  than  likely 
you  will  reply,  "Oh,  yes;  if  the  Crab 
had  a  Cancer,  he  would  cry  Gemini  to 
the  Twins  " — and  in  that  light  and  flip- 
pant way  you  will  try  to  hide  your 
brutal  ignorance,  if  a  male,  your  shal- 
low understanding,  if  a  female. 

Now  I  have  just  had  a  sort  of  musty 
satisfaction  in  looking  over  some  old 
Almanacs,  which  dated  as  far  back  as 
1727.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
property  of  somebody  whose  letters 
wore  W.  S.  His  almanacs  were  so 
prized  that  he  had  interleaved  them,  and 
then  he  recorded  his  profound  observa- 
tions. He  th  us  had  learned,  what  I  fear 
you  have  not,  that  the  moon  had 
many  mysterious  influences  besides 
making  the  tides  rise  and  fall,  if  it 
does.  It  seems,  if  we  can  believe  "  A 
Native  of  New  England,"  who  made 
B.  Greene's  Almanack  for  1781,  that 
the  ^*Moon  has  dominion  over  man's 
body,"  and  that  when  she  gets  into 
**  Cancer  the  Crab  "  you  must  expect 
every  sort  of  bedevilment  in  your 
breast  and  stomach.  When  she  gets 
into  **  Gemini,"  the  same  in  your  arms 
and  shoulders.  When  she  is  in  * '  Scor- 
pio" your  bowels  and  belly  are  in 
danger,  and  so  on  aU  through  your 
body ;  so  that  we  might  well  enough 
wish  the  moon  were  wholly  abolished; 
for  the  little  wishy-washy  light  she 


gives  to  lovers  and  thieves  is  not  at  all 
a  balance  for  such  fearful  threatenings. 
Who  was  the  **  Native  of  New  Eng- 
land "  is  a  secret,  and  well  it  is,  for 
in  17d7  ho  graced  his  title-page  with 
this  poem : 

^llaii-tliiitNdbleOraiitaie, 

Scanfted  of  time,  and  stinted  by  WmOc  Nalon, 

That  In  f oratlmea  saw  JobOees  of  yean, 

Ab  1^  oor  Andent  Hlatorj  appean ; 

Nay,  wbidila  more,  even  8U1/  Women  then, 

LlT*d  longer  time  than  onr  grare  Qiajbeard  llao. 

"  Graced,"  did  I  say  ?  May  we  not 
put  a  dis  before  it  ?  * '  Silly  Women  I " 
** Noble  Creature  I"  Did  the  Native 
mean  that  woman  then  was  silly  and 
man  then  noble  ?  Well  for  him  is  it 
that  our  **Mrs.  Ward  Howes"  and 
^*Mrs.  Lillie  Blakes"  cannot  make 
rhymes  upon  his  name;  well  for  him 
that  he  went  his  way  holding  his  mantle 
before  his  face. 

But  he  himself  did  not  hold  himself 
lightly.  He  knew  all  about  ApogiS 
and  Perig6  (we  now  spell  them 
Apogee  and  Perigee).  But  does  the 
Radical  Club  itself  know  anything  at 
all  about  Apog6e  and  Perig(^  ?  He 
knew  when  some  *'fine  moderate 
weather"  would  come,  when  ** winds 
enough  for  several "  would  blow,  when 
"bad  weather  for  hoop  petticoats" 
would  be;  and  that  was  on  the  29th 
and  80th  of  January,  1727.  Fearful 
weather,  we  may  betieve ;  but  he,  the 
iVo^fM,  knew.  But  alas  for  us  I  On 
the  2d,  he  puts  it  down  as  '*  sloppy  and 
raw  cold."  Now  it  so  chances  that  W. 
8.  has  kept  his  MS.  notes  against  this 
day,  and  he  has  it  *^  VeryftM  and  plea- 
mnt^^  and  the  next  day,  ^^  Dry  and 
dtuty. "  Lamentable  indeed  for  the  Na- ' 
tive  I  But  he  is  not  to  be  shaken  for  all 
that ;  he  prognosticates  through  all  the 
year  just  as  if  all  was  to  come  exactly 
right.  One  would  like  to  know  what 
W.  S.  thought  of  his  prognosticator, 
and  if  he  kept  on  studying  and  believ- 
ing just  the  same  as  if  all  had  come 
right.    J  do  not  doubt  he  did.    |(-^Tp 
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And  now  we  come  to  some  positive 
statements  abont  Eclipses,  and  learn 
what  we  may  depend  on  in  that 
qoarter. 

The  Katire  goes  on  to  say,  '*As 
to  the  effects,  they  chiefly  affect 
those  Men  that  live  by  their  Inge- 
nuity; I  mean  Painters,  Poets,  Mer- 
enrialists,  d«."  What  is  a  mercurial- 
istt  Does  he  mean  the  worship- 
pers of  Hercoiy,  thieves,  and  that 
sort?  **Bat" — and  mark  the  can- 
tioas  tone  here^"  but  whether  it  for- 
bodes  good  or  ill  to  them  I  shall  not 
now  determine;  only  advise  them  to 
prepare  for  the  worst  I  "  Pretty  good 
advice  in  all  times  of  eclipse ;  and  in 
these  days  even  when  there  is  no 
eclipse.  Mark  his  modesty :  *  *  I  do  not 
pretend  to  Infallibility  in  my  Conjec- 
tores,  yet  (as  I  said  last  year)  they  many 
times  come  oat  too  Troe  to  make  a  jest 
of."  Then  he  goes  on:  ''I  have  read 
of  a  story  which  Thaunu  is  said  to  re- 
late of  Andreoi  Vualius^  a  great  Astrol- 
oger who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  VUr. ;  to  wit,  that  he  toldMaadmO- 
ion  the  Day  and  Hour  of  his  Death,  who, 
giving  credit  thereto,  ordered  a  great 
feast  to  be  made,  inviting  his  Friends, 
sat  and  Eat  [ate  ?]  with  them;  and  af- 
terwards, having  distributed  his  Trea- 
sures among  them,  took  leave  of 
them  and  Dyed  at  the  time  predicted." 
Most  kind  of  this  Maximilian,  for  it 
must  have  secured  a  good  patronage  to 
the  astrologers. 

'*  Tet  it  does  n<A  from  hence  fol- 
low that  a  certain  rule  may  be  laid 
down" — a  very  fine  astrologer,  you 
perceive,  may  fail — "whereby  ex- 
actly to  discover  the  Divine  appoint- 
ments. But  there  are  many  concur^ 
ring  Causes  of  Mundane  Accidents 
of  which  Humanity  must  be  con- 
tent to  remain  Ignorant,  and  (as  a 
wise  Author  affLrms)  No  Index  can  be 
found  or  formed  whereby  to  give  us 
any  certain  Diary  or  Destiny  saving 
that  of  our  dear-bought  Experience." 
But  how  can  we  learn  about  our  own 
dying  by  experience— which  is  what 
we  die  to  know  about  f  He  contin- 
ues: ''And  here  I  cannot  but  take 
notice   of    our    yegro-maneerij    who. 


under  pretence  of  knowledge  in  the 
Motions  of  the  Jleavene,  take  upon 
tliem  to  Fore  tell  the  Appoint- 
ments of  Fate  with  respect  to  particu- 
lar Persons,  and  thereby  betray  the 
Ignorant  part  of  the  World  Inevitably 
into  the  Worship  of  the  Devil.  But 
if  the  Wholesome  Laws  of  the  Prov- 
ince were  duly  executed  on  such  Negro- 
maneerij  I  could  venture  to  Fore  tell 
what  would  soon  be  their  Fortune  ; 
Tou  may  Bead  it  at  large  in  this  Prov- 
ince, New  Law  Book,  page  117. 

'' Mwrblehead,  Sept.  28,  1726. 

*'N.  Bowen." 

Ah,  friend  Bowen  was  too  alarming^ 
ly  near  the  Salem  witch  times  when 
Mnister  Parris  and  Judge  Hawthorne 
had  come  so  nigh  putting  the  Devil  to 
rout  by  hanging  an  old  woman  or  two 
and  squeezing  poor  Giles  Cory  to 
death.  He  know  what  the  Law  could 
do  to  those  wicked  negro-mancers  if 
they  went  about  predicting  things  in  a 
wicked  way.  And  what  a  bore  it 
might  become  to  have  a  negro-mancer ' 
foretelling  in  a  rash  and  miscellaneous 
way  one's  death  and  bringing  it  to  pass 
too  some  fine  and  inconvenient  day  ! 
Who  would  not  hang  a  negro-mancer 
Uke  that  ? 

But  suppose  they  should  go  on  and 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  such  mild  no- 
gromancers  as  N.  Bowen,  Esq.,  too. 
What  then  ? 

In  1729  we  get  an  Almanac  made 
by  a  student  xoith  a  name — ^Nathaniel 
Ames,  junior,  ituderU  in  Phymth  and 
Aetnmamy.  He  does  not  apply  his  in- 
tellect to  such  great  speculations  as 
Bowen  grappled  with,  but  runs  easi- 
ly into  poetry  of  the  true  Homeric 
stamp.    Listen: 

January — 
The  Barth  Is  white  like  NimnrB^s  fosmyftice, 
When  hlBprondWaTee  the  hardy  Bockaembnioe. 

February — 
Boreaa^a  ohIOy  bteath  attacks  our  Natara, 
And  tuna  the  Pnabyteiian  to  a  Qjoaker. 

What  wicked  waggery  is  here  hid- 
den, who  can  tell  ?  One  thing  is  sure, 
that  Februarys  ought  to  be  abolished 
by  the  General  Court  if  such  is  true; 
for  a  Quaker  then  was  an  abominable  . 

thing.  uigiLizea  oy  x^j  v..' vy  Vt  Iv^ 
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March — 

Fhoebna  and  Man  conjoined  do  both  agree, 
lUs  month  shall  Warm  (nay,  moie  than  asaal)  be. 

We  praj  that  our  Almanac  makers 
will  conjoin  FhoBbus  and  Mars  in  all 
our  Marches  hereafter,  so  that  we  too 
may  "Warm  (more  than  usual)  be." 
How  melodious  that  line  ! 

April  gives  a  sweet  strain,  possibly 
premature — 

The  Birds,  like  Orphans,  now  all  things  inilte 
To  come  and  luiTe  Melodioos,  sweet  delight. 

Like  Orphans  I  Why  ?  Should  Or- 
ph&us  come  in  there,  or  are  orphans 
children  of  Orpheus?  We  are  per- 
plexed.   The  words  sound  alike. 

Jfay  like  a  Tligin  qnicldy  yields  her  Charms, 
To  the  Smbrace  at  Wlnter^s  Icy  Arms. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  that  can 
be.  Does  he  mean  that  winter  had 
come  back  and  given  May  a  late  frost  ? 
And  then  Tlrgins  do  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  yield  to  the  Embrace  of  Win- 
ter's Icy  Arms.  Do  they  ?  I  ask  per- 
sons of  experience. 

June  comes  upon  us  heavily — 

8oL*s  scorching  Ray  pnts  Blood  in  Fermentation, 
And  is  staric  raoght  to  acts  of  Procreation. 

That  has  a  terrible  sound.    What 

does  he  mean  f 

The  Moon  (this  Month),  that  pale- faced  Qneen  of 

Night, 
Will  be  disrobed  of  all  her  bcnowed  Ught 

No  month  for  lover's  madness,  this. 
Not  a  lover  can  steal  forth  by  the  light 
of  the  moon^  or  do  any  foolish  thing 
this  montht  thanks  be  to  Qod  I 

Augiut — 
The  Earth  and  Sky  Besoond  with  Thnnder  Load, 
And  Obliqne  streams  flash  from  the  dosky  Cloud. 

Tliat  first  line  demands  many  capi- 
tal letters,  and  what  a  fine  word  Ob- 
lique is  in  the  second. 

September  says — 

The  borthened  earth  abounds  with  rarioos  fhilt, 
Which  doth  the  Epicurean's  Palate  Suit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  these  wicked  Epi- 
cureans got  no  more  than  their  share, 
and  that  church  members  were  not 
converted  to  the  heathen  philosophy 
by  9uch  baits. 

The  Tyrant  )Iars  old  Satiia  now  opposes. 
Which  stirs  up  Fends  and  may  make  bloody 
Roaea. 


October  then  was  the  fighter's 
month.  This  begins  nobly,  but  ends 
waggishly. 

November — 
Now  what  remains  to  Comfort  vp  onr  liTes, 
But  Cordial  Liquor  and  kind,  loYiag  Wives  f 

''Ck>mfort  up,"  that  is  good.  But 
the  Cordial  Liquor  is  doubtful;  and 
then  are  there  no  girls  in  the  sweet 
bloom  of  maidenhood  left  to  Qomfort 
up  our  lives  ?    Sad  indeed  I 

December  closes  up — 

The  Chrystal  atreams,  congealed  to  Icy  CUaas, 
Become  fit  roads  for  TrareUers  to  paas. 

Excellent  for  the  travellers. 
But  now  in  the  colunm  of  '^Muta- 
tions of  Weather,"  we  find  this  " : 

'^  Christmas  is  nigh ; 
The  bare  name  of  it 
to  Rich  or  Poor 
will  be  no  profit." 

We  are  startled.  Does  he  mean  to 
speak  ill  of  Christmas — to  stab  it  t 
We  look  again.  No — it  is  that  Christ- 
mas without  roast  Turkeys  and  Mince 
pies  will  be  very  bad.  The  *  *  bare  naww" 
— that  is  what  he  will  none  of.  But  on 
the  contrary  the  rei^  thing  he  will 
have,  with  Roasts  and  bakes,  and — ^pos- 
sibly— Cordial  Liquor  to  **  Comfort 
up  "  the  day.  What  a  good  word  that 
' '  Comfort  up  "  is.  We  thank  Nathan- 
iel for  it. 

Kow  in  the  volume  for  1730  are 
other  interesting  items,  and  the  seer 
and  poet  seems  to  be  our  old  friend, 
Nathan  Bowen.  He  inclines  some- 
what to  poetry  also,  for  he  thus  sings: 

Saturn  in  Thirty  Years  his  Blng  Compleats, 
Which  Swiftest  Jupiter  In  TwelTS  repeats  ; 
Mars  Three  and  Twenty  Montlis  revolrli^  "iwnds, 
The  Earth  in  Twelre  her  Annual  Journey  Bods. 
Venus  thy  Race  in  twice  F6ur  Months  is  run, 
For  his  Mercnrins  Three  demands.    The  Mooa 
Her  Revolution  finishes  in  One, 
If  all  at  Once  are  Mov*d,  and  by  one  Spi^ig, 
Why  so  Unequal  in  their  Annual  Ring  7** 

Here  again  the  scnsitiyo  soul,  anx- 
iously pondering,  asks,  Are  students 
of  astronomy  prone  to  infidelity,  and 
does  this  last  question  mean  to  convey 
the  faintest  shadow  of  a  doubt  ?  If 
not,  why  that  **  Why  "  ? 

We  gladly  pass  on  to  another  topic, 
hoping  that  Nathan  was  not  damned 
for  skepticism.  ^  j 
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**N.  B.— The  paper  Mill  mentioned 
in  bat  year's  almanack  (at  Milton)  has 
began  to  go.  Aaj  person  that  will 
bring  Bags  to  D.  Henchman  &  T.  Han- 
cockf  shall  have  from  2d.  to  6d.  a 
poond  according  to  their  goodness." 

^^  Began  to  go."  I  like  that  word. 
<< Commenced  operations,*'  **  started 
in  business  " :  how  new  and  poor  those 
great  three-syllabled  words  seem  1 
^^Begnn  to  go"--1iiat  is  good. 
In  1781  he  tells  ns: 

'*  Ready  money  is  now 
the  best  of  Wares.** 
**Some  gain  Ss  some  loose." 
Bear,  dear,  how  bad  !    Almost,  not 
quite  so  miserable  as  to-day — all  lose 
now. 

Then  he  informs  us  officially  what 
salutes  are  to  be  fired  at  Castle  Wil- 
liam, as  follows: 

March  1    Queen's  Berthday    21  guns. 
May   29    Restoration  of  E. 

Ch.  IL  n    " 

June    11    E.  George  IL  ac- 
cession 21     ** 
Oct     11    E.  Q.  n.  corona- 
tion 88    " 
Oct.     80    E.  G.  n.  Berth- 
day                      27     *• 
Nov.      6    Powder  Plot  17     •* 
Jan.     19    Prince     of    W. 

Berthday  21     ** 

In  1732  the  Native  of  New  Eng- 
land (if  it  be  Nathan  Bowen  of  Mar- 
blehead)  takes  hold  again  and  breaks 
into  song: 

Indatge,  and  to  thj  Oeoliit  freely  give ; 
For  not  to  Uto  at  Base  la  not  to  Uve. 
Death  stalks  behind  thee»  and  each  lljlnf  Hoar 
Does  some  kxMe  Beauunt  ot  thy  Life  deroor. 
live  while  thon  llrest,  for  Death  shall  make  as  aU 
A  Name  of  Nothing*  hot  an  Old  Wlfe*s  Tale. 
Speak :  wilt  thoa  Avomoa  or  Plbasobb  Ohase 
IVtbethyLotdr   IMke  One  *  One  Befosn.— i¥f^ 

«#!». 

We  begin  to  fear  indeed  that  Na- 
than is  little  better  than  one  of  those 
wicked  Epicureans  himself.  Avarice 
or  Pleasure^  Take  one  ?  Must  we  in- 
deed t  Pleasure  f  It  looks  as  if  Na- 
than was  a  very  naughty  man. 

Things  have  evidently  not  gone 
quite  smoothly  with  N.  Bowen  this 
last  year,  for,  in  his  *'Eind  Reader'' 
of  1738,  he  says:  '*  Having  lost  year 


finished  Twelve  of  my  Annual  Papers 
[he  means  Almanacks],  I  proposed  to 
lay  down  my  pen  and  leave  the  Drudg- 
ery of  Calculation  to  those  who  have 
more  leisure  and  a  Clearer  Brain  than  I 
can  pretend  to.  Indeed,  the  Contempt 
with  which  a  writer  of  Almanacks  is 
looked  on  and  the  Danger  he  is  in  of 
being  accounted  a  Conjurer  " — a  negro- 
mancer — *' should  seem  sufficient  to 
deter  a  man  from  publishing  anything 
of  this  kind.  But  when  I  consider  that 
all  this  is  the  effect  of  Ignorance,  and, 
th^ef  ore,  not  worth  my  Notice  or  Re- 
sentment, and  that  the  most  judidous 
and  learned  part  of  the  World  hare 
always  highly  valued  and  esteemed 
such  Undertakings  as  what  are  not 
only  great  and  noble  in  themselves; 
but  as  they  are  of  absolute  necessity  in 
the  Business  and  Affairs  of  Life,  I  am  , 
induced  to  appear  again  in  the  World, 
and  hope  this  will  meet  with  the  same 
kind  acceptance  with  my  fonner." 

With  me  he  meets  with  the  same 
kind  acceptance,  for  I  believe  in  the 
Nobility  of  the  Almanac;  and  it  is  oer- 
tun  that  every  man  should  believe  in 
the  Nobility  of  his  work  whatever  it 
is — then  he  is  sure  of  <nu  ardent  Ad- 
mirer. It  is  sad  to  think  that  .some 
carping  critic  had  been  riling  the  sweet 
soul  of  Nathan  in  the  year  1782.  It  is 
all  over  now.  Let  us  hope  he  is  not 
damned  for  his  Epicureanism,  but  is 
reaping  his  crop  of  praise  in  a  better 
climate  than  Marblehead.  He  gives 
us  more  poetry  in  1788,  and  a  clear 
account  of  why  Leap  years  are  nec- 
essary, which  I  do  not  repeat  here, 
the  popular  belief  being  that  they  were 
invented  in  order  that  maidens  might 
if  they  wished  make  love  to  swains, 
which  belief  I  would  do  nothing  to 
shake. 

In  the  next  year  we  have  quite  a 
learned  discourse  about  the  Julian 
JSra,  Epochs,  Olympiads,  etc,  from 
which  I  can  only  venture  to  take  the 
following  concise  and  valuable  and  ac- 
curate statement  of  this  astronomer: 

''Jesus  Christ  the  Sayioub  of  the 
World  was  Incarnate  in  the  4,718  year 
of  the  Julian  Period;  the  8,940  of  the 
Creation,  the  4th  of  the  194th  Olym-  > 
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piadf  and  the  768  Currant  Year  of  the 
Roman  Foondation." 

Persons  having  any  doubts  as  to  the 
time  of  our  blessed  Saviour's  appear- 
ance had  better  cut  this  out  and  keep 
it  carefully  for  future  reference  and 
for  the  confusion  of  "skepticks." 

Let  us  not  leave  these  interesting 
vestiges  of  an  earlier  creation  without 
a  few  words  as  to  W.  S.  He,  as  I  have 
said,  was  the  purchaser  and  owner  of 
these  sacred  books.  His  almanacs  were 
carefully  interleaved  and  evidently 
were  intended  to  be  not  only  a  record 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  '^Students  in 
Physick  and  Astronomy,"  but  also  of 
events  in  the  lives  of  devout  owners. 
We  find  W.  8.  be^ns  with  fervor  and 
fidelity  to  record  daily  interesting  facts 
such  as,  in  February : 

'^Fine,  somewhat  cold. 

"Very  pleasant. 

"  A  storm  of  snow. 

**  More  snow,  but  clean  away  windy. 

•*  A  very  fine  day. 

"/<««»,  but  windy." 

Ahal  here,  then,  we  have  a  man  who 
knew  Latin  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1727.  '•  Id&m  " — that  is  such  a  good 
word  that  he  uses  it  often,  and  it  has 
a  good  sound,  too.  Through  January, 
February,  March  he  attends  daily  to 
this  high  duty,  and  tells  us  how  it 
was: 

"A  bright  morning,  but  a  dull  day. 

"Windy. 

"Cool." 

On  the  27th,  "Much  ndn,  a  violent 
storm,  snowed  up." 

Li  April  things  change.  His  in- 
terest flags.  He  does  not  write  down 
his  record  every  day.  Has  W.  S. 
grown  lazyf  Is  it  too  warm  for  as- 
siduous tasks,  or  has  a  new  element 
come  into  his  life  t  Let  us  see.  He 
begins  April: 

"  1.  A  clearer  day. 

"2.  Set  my  clock  forward  20  m. 

"8.  Lethfield  arrived  from  Lon- 
don." 

The  clock — ^that,  I  believe,  was  the 
great  event,  and  that  it  came  from  Lon- 
don. What  may  it  have  been  t  Clearly 
one  of  those  tall,  stately  pieces  with  the 
moon  and  the  sun  showing  their  faces 


on  the  silver  dial,  the  fine  mahogany 
case  worthy  to  uphold  all.  Where  is 
that  clock  now  ?  Who  can  tell  f  From 
tliis  time  forth  this  was  the  object  of 
interest,  for  in  nearly  all  the  months 
we  have  this  record,  "  Set  my  clock." 
He  grows  terribly  indifferent  to  the 
weather.  A  clock  then  was  a  wonder- 
ful thing,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  thing 
now.  Think  of  it.  How  these  little 
wheels  and  springs  are  so  contrived 
that  they  tick  the  seconds  and  the 
minutes  and  the  hours  day  and  night, 
so  that  Father  Time  might  himself  set 
his  watch  by  some  of  them.  But  then 
it  was  a  rarer  and  a  more  interesting 
thing  than  now.  We  can  easily  fancy 
the  neighbors  gathering  to  see  the  fine 
clock  standing  in  its  place  in  the  hall, 
telling  its  monotonous  tale  all  the 
nights  and  days. 

But  another  interesting  record  now 
comes  in.  This,  too,  is  an  event — in 
May: 

"17.  I  bottled  cyder." 

And  then  in  October  again: 

"20.  Cycler  come." 

Cyder  is  not  a  thing  to  be  despised 
even  by  a  man  who  knows  Latin. 
But  is  not  cyder  an  important  thing 
to  everybody  ?  They  had  neither 
tea  nor  coffee  then,  and  man  likes 
to  drink.  We  may  know,  too,  that 
in  those  days  every  good  woman  made 
a  few  bottles  of  currant  wine,  made 
also  her  rose  cakes  to  sweeten  her 
drawers,  gathered  and  dried  lavender 
to  make  lavender-water,  also  sage  and 
hoarhound,  "good  for  sickness."  Alas! 
that  people  might  be  sick  even  in 
those  "Good  old  Times,"  we  know, 
and  we  find  that  in  January,  1727,  W. 
S.  puts  down  carefully  this: 
"A  Recipe  for  y*  cure  of  Sciatica 
pains — ^viz. : 

"Take  2  ounces  of  flowered  brim- 
stone, four  ounces  of  Molasses.  Mix 
ym  together,  and  take  a  spoonfull 
morning  and  evening,  and  if  yt  do 
not  effect  a  cure,  take  another  spoon- 
full  at  noon  also."  You  continue  un- 
til you  get  well,  or— something  I 

Why  endure  sciatica  pains  after 
this  ?  We  make  no  charge  for  this 
valuable  knowledge.^  ,^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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But  in  Jiin«  we  find  it  pat  down : 

"Mr.  Davenport  Chosen  Tutor 

And  confirmed' by  y«  orersecrs." 
Here  we  have  a  clue  to  the  Latin. 

And  in  Aogost  is  another  entry: 
',     '^Qovemor  Bomett,  npon  an  invi- 
tation, came  to  visit  y«  Coll:  besides 

y  Civil  Offioers  in  Cambridge 

w^  some  others,  together  with  y® 
Masters  of  Art  in  College,  were  invited 
to  dine  wtk  him.  Tt^ere  was  an  Ora- 
tion in  y«  hall  by  Sir  Clark,  some  of 
y«  neighboring  Clergie  were  present, 
&  about  sixty  persons  in  all  had  a 
handsome  dinner  in  y«  Library." 

Here  «mm  an  event  to  be  recorded. 
But  was  W.  8.  present  ?  We  remain 
in  the  dark. 

Entries  now  become  more  and  more 
uncommon.  We  learn  little  more  of 
the  clock  or  of  the  cyder;  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  reason  why. 
But  lo  I  we  have  it  I  In  November 
there  is  but  one  entry,  on  the 

'*21.  I iea$  married." 
Than  is  the  gospel,  without  note  or 
comment.  To  whom?  We  ask  in 
vain.  '*I  was  married,"  and  that  is 
ail.  But  is  not  that  enough?  No 
more  records  about  clocks  and  cyder  I 
What  need  of  those  things?     Yery 


few  entries  are  made  in  this  year,  and 
these  are  records  of  the  thermometer. 
Evidently  a  new  one  had  come  from 
London.  But  in  October  is  a  short 
and  significant  record : 

"19.    BiUe  was  bom  at  5  a  clock 
morning." 

It  was  inevitable— cause  and  effect — 
a  striking  example — most  philosophic  I 
Had  he  black  eyes  or  blue  ?  Was  he 
like  his  father  or  his  mother  ?  Was 
he  little  or  big?  Did  he  weigh 
eight  pounds  or  ten  ?  Did  he  live  to 
be  a  man  ?  None  of  these  things  are 
recorded,  and  we  shall  never  know. 
After  this  supreme  event  few  entries 
appear  in  the  diary  through  the  years, 
life  has  become  engrossing,  impor- 
tant. Let  us  hope  it  was  sufficing 
and  not  full  of  failure  and  trouble; 
let  us  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  believing 
so,  as  we  well  may.  The  clock,  the 
cyder,  the  thermometer,  the  little 
Bille :  what  more  important  matters  had 
he  or  have  we  to  record?  We  part  with 
the  three,  the  four  faint  shadows,  Na- 
thaniel, Nathan,  W.  S.,  and  little 
Bitle,  with  a  mild  regret,  hoping  we 
may  meet  them,  and  especially  "little 
Bille,"  on  the  other  side.  Till  then 
farewell. 

Chablbs  Wtllyb  Elliott. 
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Q  TTTAN  aool,  aieeiid  your  ttairy  iteep 

On  goUea  ftalr  to  goda  and  storied  men  I . 
Ascend  1  nor  care  where  thy  tradnoen  creep. 
For  what  may  wen  be  eald  of  prophets  when 
A  woridthat*a wicked oomee  to  call  them  good? 
Aaoend  and  sing  1    Ab  kinfi  of  thought  who 


On  atonny  heights  and  held  far  lights  to  men. 
Stand  thon  and  shont  above  the  tomUed  roar, 
Leat  bnve  shipa  drive  and  break  against  the 


What  thongh  thy  soonding  song  be  ronghly  set  f 
PsnuMfOB*  aelf  is  roogh  I  Give  thon  the  thoog^t, 
The  golden  on,  the  geoM  that  few  fotget ; 
In  time  the  thud  jewel  wOr  be  wioogfat.    .    .   • 
Stand  thon  alone  and  fixed  as  destiny ; 
An  imaged  god  that  Ufta  above  all  hate, 
Stand  thon  aeraoe  and  satisfled  with  fate. 
Stand  thon  as  stands  that  Ug^itning-ilven  tree 
T%at  lorda  the  cloven  donds  of  gray  Tosemite. 

Yea,  lone,  sad  aool,  thy  heights  mast  be  thy 


O  grand,  sweet  singer,  to  the  end  alone. 
Bntmarmurnot.  The  moon,  the  mighty  spherea, 
Spin  on  alone  through  all  the  aonndlees  years ; 
Alone  man  comes  on  earth ;  he  Uves  alone ; 
Alone  he  tarns  to  tiaoi  the  daric  Unknown. 

Then  range  thine  upper  world,  nor  stoop  to  wars. 
Walk  thon  the  heights  as  walked  the  old  Greeks 

when 
They  talked  to  aostere  gods,  nor  tamed  to  men. 
Teach  thon  the  order  of  the  singing  stars. 
Behold,  in  mad  disorder  these  are  set, 
And  yet  they  sing  in  oeasdess  harmonies. 
Tliey  spin  as  Jtewela  spilt  through  space.    Tli^y 

fret 
Tlie  souls  of  men  who  measure  melodies 
As  they  would  messure  slimy  deeps  of  i 


Thou  sweetest  lovw  I  love  shall  climb  to  thee, 
Ittn  tnoense  cnrlinf  some  cathedral  dome 
Ftom  maoy  distant  vales.    Yet  thou  ahalt  be, 


Ttike  comfort,  O  unoommon  soul.   Yet  pray 
Lest  ye  grow  proud  in  each  exalted  worth. 
Let  no  man  reckon  he  excela.    I  say 
The  laws  of  oompensatloa  compass  earth. 
And  no  man  gains  without  some  equal  loss : 
Each  ladder  round  of  fame  becomes  a  rod. 
And  he  who  Uves  must  die  upon  a  cross.    . 
The  stars  are  far,  but  flowers  bless  the  sod, 
And  he  who  has  the  least  of  man  has  most  of  Gcd^Tp 
^    JoAQum  MiLLna§  '^^ 


MADCAP  VIOLET. 
By   William   Black* 


CHAPTER  XLTV. 

JOT  AND  FBAB. 

WAS  this  man  mad,  that  he,  an 
invalid,  propped  up  in  his 
chair,  and  scarcely  able  to  move  a 
wine-glass  out  of  his  way,  should  play 
pranks  with  the  whole  created  order 
of  things,  tossing  about  solar  systems 
as  if  they  were  no  more  than  juggler's 
balls,  and  making  universal  systems  of 
philosophy  jump  through  hoops  as  if 
he  were  a  lion  tamer  in  a  den  ?  These 
poor  women  did  not  know  where  to 
catch  him.  Violet  used  to  say  that  he 
was  like  a  prism,  taking  the  ordinary 
daylight  of  life  and  splitting  it  up 
into  a  thousand  gay  and  glancing 
colors.  That  was  all  very  well  as  a 
spectacular  exhibition ;  but  how  when 
he  was  apparently  instructing  them  in 
some  serious  matter  ?  Was  it  fair  to 
these  tender  creatures  who  had  so  lov- 
ingly nursed  him,  that  he  should  as- 
sume the  airs  of  a  teacher,  and  gravely 
lead  out  his  trusting  disciples  into  the 
desert  places  of  the  earth,  when  his 
only  object  was  to  get  them  into  a  bog 
and  then  suddenly  reveal  himself  as  a 
will-6*-the-wisp,  laughing  at  them  with 
a  fiendish  joy  f 

What,  for  example,  was  all  this  non- 
sense about  the  land  question — about 
the  impossibility  of  settling  it  in  Eng- 
land so  long  as  the  superstitious  re- 
gard for  land  existed  in  the  English 
mind  ?  They  were  quite  ready  to  be- 
lieve him.  They  deprecated  that  su- 
perstition most  sincerely.  They  could 
not  understand  why  a  moneyed  Eng- 
lishman's first  impulse  was  to  go  and 
buy  land ;  they  could  give  no  reason 
for  the  delusion  existing  In  the  bosom 
of  every  Englishman  that  he,  if  no  one 
else,  could  make  money  out  of  the  oc- 
cupation of  a  farm  that  had  ruined  a 
dozen  men  in  succession.  All  this  was 
very  well;   but  what  were    they  to 


make  of  his  sudden  taming  round  and 
defending  that  superstition  as  the  most 
beautiful  sentiment  in  human  nature  ? 
It  was,  according  to  him,  the  sublim- 
est  manifestation  of  fiUal  love-— the 
instinct  of  affection  for  the  great  moth- 
er of  us  alL  And  then  the  flowers 
became  our  small  sisters  and  brothers; 
and  the  dumb  look  of  appeal  in  a 
horse's  eye,  and  the  singing  of  a  thmrii 
at  the  break  of  day — ^these  were  but 
portions  of  the  inuticulate  language 
now  no  longer  known  to  us.  What 
was  any  human  being  to  make  of  this 
rambling  nonsense  ? 

It  all  came  of  the  dress  coat,  and  of 
his  childish  vanity  in  his  white  wrist- 
bands. It  was  tiie  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  ceremoniously  dressed 
for  dinner;  and  Violet  had  come  over; 
and  he  was  as  proud  of  his  high  and 
stiff  collar,  and  of  his  white  necktie,  as 
if  they  had  been  the  ribbon  and  star  of 
a  royal  order.  And  then  they  were  all 
going  off  the  next  morning — ^Miss 
North  included — to  a  strange  little 
place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  and  he  had  gone  '^  clean  daft " 
with  the  delight  of  expectaticm.  Tliere 
was  nothing  sacred  from  his  mischiev- 
ous fancy.  He  would  have  made  fun 
of  a  bishop.  In  fact  he  did ;  for,  hiq^- 
pening  to  talk  of  inarticulate  language, 
he  described  having  seen  **  the  other 
day,"  in  Buckingham  Palace  road,  s 
bishop  who  was  looking  at  some  china 
in  a  shop  window ;  and  he  went  on  to 
declare  how  a  young  person  driving  a 
perambulator,  and  too  earnestly  occu- 
pied with  a  sentry  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  incontinently  drove  that  per- 
ambulator right  on  to  the  carefully 
swathed  toes  of  the  bishop ;  and  then 
he  devoted  himself  to  analyzing  the 
awful  language  which  he  taw  on  the 
afflicted  man's  face. 

**  But,  uncle,"  said  Amy  Warrener, 
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with  the  delightful  freshness  of  fifteen, 
*^  how  could  yon  see  anybody  in  Back- 
ingham  Palace  road  the  other  day, 
when  you  haven't  been  oat  of  the 
house  for  months  ?  " 

'*  How  ? ''  said  he,  not  a  whit  abash- 
ed. ^*  How  could  I  see  him  ?  I  don't 
know,  but  I  tell  you  I  did  see  him. 
With  my  eyes,  of  course." 

He  lost  his  temper,  however,  after 
all. 

*' To-morrow,"  he  was  saying,  "I 
bid  good-by  to  my  doctor.  I  bear 
him  no  malice ;  may  he  long  be  spared 
from  having  to  meet  in  the  next  world 
the  people  he  sent  there  before  him  1 
But  look  here,  Violet — to-morrow  even- 
ing we  shall  be  /rw— and  we  shall 
celebrate  our  freedom,  and  our  first 
glimpse  of  a  seashore,  in  Scotch 
whiskey— in  hot  Scotch  whiskey — ^in 
Scotch  whiskey  with  the  boilingeet  of 
boiling  water,  just  caught  at  the 
proper  point  of  cooling.  You  don't 
know  that  point;  I  will  teach  you;  it 
is  perfection.  Don't  you  know  that 
we  havQ  just  caught  the  cooling  point 
of  the  earth — just  that  point  in  its 
transition  from  being  a  molten  mass  to 
Its  becoming  a  chilled  and  played  out 
stone  that  admits  of  our  living " 

''But,  uncle,"  said  Amy,  **  I  thought 
the  earth  used  to  bo  far  colder  than  it 
is  now.  Remember  the  glacial  pe- 
riod," added  this  profound  student  of 
physics. 

This  was  too  much. 

'^Dear,  dear  mel"  he  exclaimed. 
*'  Am  I  to  be  brought  up  at  every  sec- 
ond by  a  pert  schoolgirl  when  I  am 
expounding  the  mysteries  of  life  ? 
What  have  your  twopenny-halfpenny 
science  primers  to  do  with  the  grand 
secret  of  toddy  t  I  tell  you  we  must 
catch  it  at  the  oooUng  paint ;  and  then, 
Violet— for  you  are  a  respectful  and 
attentive  student— if  the  evening  is 
fine,  and  the  air  warm,  and  the  win- 
dows open  and  looking  out  to  the 
south— do  you  think  the  doctor  could 
object  to  that  one  first,  faint  trial  of  a 
cigarette,  just  to  make  us  think  we 
are  up  again  in  the  August  nights— off 
Isle  Omsay— with  Aleck  ^p  at  the  bow 


singing  that  hideous  and  melancholy 
song  of  his,  and  the  Sea  Pyot  slowly 
creeping  along  by  the  black  islands  ? " 

She  did  not  answer  at  all;  but  for  a 
brief  moment  her  Up  trembled.  Amid 
all  this  merriment  she  had  sat  with  a 
troubled  face,  and  with  a  sore  and 
heavy  heart.  She  had  seen  in  it  but  a 
pathetic  bravado.  He  would  drink 
Scotch  whiskey — he  would  once  more 
light  a  cigarette — merely  to  assure  her 
that  he  was  getting  thoroughly  well 
again ;  his  laughter,  his  jokes,  his  wild 
sallies  were  all  meant,  and  she  knew 
it,  to  give  her  strength  of  heart  and 
cheerfulness.  She  sat  and  listened, 
with  her  eyes  cast  down.  When  she 
heard  him  talk  lightly  and  playfully 
of  all  that  he  meant  to  do,  her  heart 
throbbed,  and  she  dared  not  lift  her 
eyes  to  his  face,  lest  they  should  sud- 
denly reveal  to  him  that  awful  conflict 
within  of  wild,  and  piteous,  and  ago- 
nizing doubt. 

Then  that  reference  to  their  wander- 
ings in  the  northern  seas— he  did  not 
know  how  she  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
She  could  never  even  think  of  that 
strange  time  she  had  spent  up  there, 
and  of  the  terrible  things  that  had 
come  of  it,  without  a  shudder.  If  she 
could  have  cut  it  out  of  her  life  and 
memory  altogether,  that  would  have 
been  well ;  but  how  could  she  forget 
the  agony  of  that  awful  farewell;  the 
sense  of  utter  loneliness  with  which  she 
saw  the  shores  recede;  the  conviction 
then  borne  in  upon  her — and  never 
wholly  eradicated  from  her  mind — 
that  some  mysterious  doom  had  over- 
taken her,  from  which  there  was  no 
escape.  The  influence  of  that  time, 
and  of  the  time  that  succeeded  it,  still 
dwelt  upon  her,  and  overshadowed 
her  with  its  gloom.  She  had  almost 
lost  the  instinct  of  hope.  She  never 
doubted,  when  they  carried  young 
Dowse  into  that  silent  room,  but  that 
he  would  die:  was  it  not  her  province 
to  bring  misery  to  all  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  her  ?  And  she  had  got  so 
reconciled  to  this  notion  that  she  did 
not  argue  the  matter  with  herself;  she 
had,  for  example,  no  sense  of  bitter- , 
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ness  in  contrasting  this  apparent 
** destiny"  of  hers  with  the  most 
deeply-rooted  feeling  in  her  heart; 
namely,  a  perfectly  honest  readiness  to 
give  up  her  own  life  if  only  that  coold 
secure  the  happiness  of  those  she  loved. 
She  did  not  even  feel  injured  because 
this  was  impossible.  Things  were  so ; 
and  she  accepted  them. 

But  sometimes,  in  the  darkness  of 
her  room,  in  the  silence  of  the  night- 
time, when  her  heart  seemed  to  be  lit- 
erally breaking  with  its  conflict  of 
anxious  love  and  returning  despair, 
some  wild  notion  of  propitiation — 
doubtless  derived  from  ancient  legends 
— ^would  flash  across  her  mind;  and 
she  would  cry  in  her  agony,  **  If  one 
must  be  taken,  let  it  be  me  I  The 
world  cares  for  him.  What  am  I  f  If 
she  could  only  go  out  into  the  open 
place  of  the  city,  and  bare  her  bosom 
to  the  knife  of  the  priest,  and  call  on 
the  people  to  see  how  she  had  saved 
the  life  of  her  beloved — surely  that 
would  be  to  die  happy.  What  she  had 
done,  now  that  she  came  to  look  back 
over  it,  seemed  but  too  poor  an  expres* 
sion  of  her  great  love  and  admiration. 
What  mattered  it  that  a  girl  should 
give  up  her  friends  and  her  home? 
Her  life — ^her  very  life — that  was  what 
she  desired,  when  these  wild  fancies 
possessed  her,  to  surrender  freely,  if 
only  she  could  know  that  she  was  res- 
cuing him  from  the  awful  portals  that 
her  despairing  dread  saw  open  before 
him,  and  was  giving  him  back— as  she 
bade  him  a  last  farewell — to  health, 
and  joy,  and  the  comfort  of  many 
friends. 

With  other  wrestlings  in  spirit,  far 
more  eager  and  real  than  these  mere 
fancies  derived  from  myths,  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  the  present 
writer  to  deal;  they  are  not  for  the 
house-tops  or  the  market-places.  But 
it  may  be  said  that  in  all  directions 
the  gloomy  influences  of  that  past  time 
pursued  her;  wherever  she  went  she 
was  haunted  by  a  morbid  fear  that  all 
her  resolute  will  could  not  shake  off. 
Where,  for  example,  could  she  go  for 
sweeter  consolation,  for  more  cheering 


solace  than  to  the  simple  and  reassur- 
ing services  of  the  church  ?  But  be- 
fore she  entered,  eager  to  hear  words 
of  hope  and  strengthening,  there  was 
the  graveyard  to  pass  through,  with 
the  misery  of  generations  recorded  on 
its  melancholy  stones. 


CHAPTER  XL  V. 
^*0H,  eiarTLB  wnm   that  blowbth 

SOUTH." 

But  if  this  girl,  partly  through  her 
great  yearning  love,  and  partly  through 
the  overshadowing  of  her  past  suffer- 
ings, was  haunted  by  a  mysterious 
dread,  that  was  not  the  prevailing 
feeling  within  this  small  household 
which  was  now  pulling  itself  together 
for  a  flight  to  the  south.  Even  she 
caught  something  of  the  brisk  and 
cheerful  spirit  awakened  by  all  the 
bustle  of  departure ;  and  when  her  fa- 
ther, who  had  come  to  London  Bridge 
station  to  see  the  whole  of  them  off, 
noticed  the  businesslike  fashion  in 
which  she  ordered  everybody  about, 
so  that  the  invalid  should  have  his 
smallest  comforts  attended  to,  he  could 
not  help  saying,  with  a  laugh — 

"Well,  Violet,  this  is  better  than 
starting  for  America  all  by  yourself, 
isn't  it  ?  But  I  don't  think  you  would 
have  been  much  put  out  by  that 
either." 

A  smart  young  man  came  up,  and 
was  for  entering  the  carriage. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  she,  re- 
spectfully but  firmly.  "This  carriage 
is  reserved." 

The  young  man  looked  at  both  win- 
dows. 

"I  don't  see  that  it  is,"  he  retorted 
coolly. 

He  took  hold  of  the  handle  of  the 
door,  when  she  immediately  rose  and 
stood  before  him,  an  awful  politeness 
and  decorum  on  her  face,  but  the  fire 
of  BrCLnhilde  the  warrior  maiden  in 
her  eyes. 

"You  will  please  call  the  guard  be- 
fore coming  in  here.    The  carriage  is 
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At  this  moment  her  father  came  for- 
ward— ^not  a  little  inclined  to  laugh. 

*'I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  the 
carriage  is  really  reserved.  There  was 
a  written  paper  put  up — it  has  fallen 
down,  I  suppose — there  it  is." 

So  the  smart  young  man  went  away ; 
but  was  it  fair,  after  this  notable  yic- 
tory,  that  they  should  all  begin  to 
make  fun  of  her  fierce  and  majestic 
bearing,  and  that  the  very  person  for 
whose  sake  she  had  confronted  the 
enemy  should  begin  to  make  ridicu- 
lous riiymes  about  her,  such  as  these : 

•«Tb«i  (Mrt  ipake  violet  NorthliBD*- 
Of  Eiutoa  Sqnaze  waa  ahe- 
*Lo«  I  wfll  stand  at  thy  right  hand, 
And  gnazd  the  door  with  thee  1  *  ** 

yiolet  Northimus  did  not  reply.  She 
wore  the  modesty  of  a  yictor.  She 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  meet  six 
hundred  such  as  he ;  and  she  was  not 
to  be  put  out,  after  the  discomfiture 
of  her  enemy,  by  a  joke. 

Then  they  slowly  rolled  and  grated 
out  of  the  station,  and  by-and-by  the 
swinging  pace  increased,  and  they 
were  out  in  the  clearer  light  and  the 
fresher  air,  with  a  windy  April  sky 
showing  fiashes  of  blue  from  time  to 
time.  They  went  down  through  a 
succession  of  thoroughly  English  look- 
ing landscapes— quiet  valleys  with 
red-tiled  cottages  in  them,  bare  heights 
green  with  the  young  com,  long 
stretches  of  brown  and  almost  leafless 
woods,  with  the  rough  banks  outside 
all  starred  with  the  pale,  clear  prim- 
rose. There  was  one  in  that  carriage 
who  had  had  no  lock  of  flowers  that 
spring — ^flowers  brought  by  many  a 
Idndly  hand  to  brighten  the  look  of 
the  sick  room ;  but  surely  it  was  some- 
thing more  wonderful  to  see  the  flow- 
ers themselves,  growing  here  in  this 
actual  and  outside  .world  which  had 
been  to  him  for  many  a  weary  week 
but  a  dimly  imagined  dreamland. 
There  were  primroses  under  the  hedges, 
primroses  along  the  high  banks,  prim- 
roses shining  pale  and  clear  within  the 
leafless  woods,  among  the  russet  leaves 
of  the  previous  autumn.  And  then 
the  life  and  motion  of  the  sky,  the 


southwesterly  winds,  the  black  and 
lowering  clouds  suddenly  followed  by 
a  wild  and  dazzling  gleam  of  sunlight, 
the  grays  and  purples  flying  on  and 
leaving  behind  them  a  welcome  ex- 
panse of  shining  April  blue. 

The  day  was  certainly  squally 
enough,  and  might  turn  to  showers; 
but  the  gusts  of  wind  that  blew 
through  the  carriage  were  singularly 
sweet  and  mild;  and  again  and  again 
Mr.  Drummond,  who  had  been  raised 
by  all  this  new  life  and  light  into  the 
very  highest  spirits,  declared  with 
much  solemnity  that  he  could  already 
detect  the  smell  of  the  salt  sea  air. 
They  had  their  quarrels  of  course.  It 
pleased  a  certain  young  lady  to  treat 
the  south  coast  of  England  with  much  ' 
supercilious  contempt.  You  would 
have  imagined  from  her  talk  that  there 
was  something  criminal  in  one's  living 
even  within  twenty  miles  of  the  bleak 
downs,  the  shabby  precipices,  and  the 
muddy  sea  which,  according  to  her, 
were  the  only  recognizable  features  of 
our  southern  shores.  She  would  not 
admit  indeed  that  there  was  any  sea  at 
all  there;  there  was  only  churned 
chalk.  Was  it  fair  to  say,  even  under 
the  exasperation  of  continual  goading, 
that  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  only  a 
trumpery  toy  shop ;  that  its  *'  scenery  " 
was  fitly  adorned  with  bazaars  for  tiie 
sale  of  sham  jewelry ;  that  its  amuse- 
ments were  on  a  par  with  those  of 
Rosherville  gardens;  that  its  rocks 
were  made  of  mud  and  its  sea  of  pow- 
dered lime  ? 

^'By  heavens,*'  exclaimed  her  an- 
tagonist, '^ I  will  stand  this  no  longer. 
I  will  call  upon  Neptune  to  raise  such 
a  storm  in  the  Solent  as  shall  convince 
you  that  there  is  quite  enough  sea  sur- 
rounding that  pearl  of  islands,  that 
paradise,  that  world's  wonder  we  are 
going  to  visit." 

''Yes,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  she 
with  sweet  sarcasm,  '^  that  if  you  stir- 
red the  Solent  with  a  teaspoon,  you 
would  frighten  the  yachtsmen  there 
out  of  their  wits." 

*'0h,  Violet,"  cried  another  young 
lady,  ''you  know  you  were  dreadfully 
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frightened'  that  night  in  Tobermory 
bay,  when  the  equinoctial  gales  caught 
us,  and  the  men  were  tramping  over- 
head  all  night  long.'' 

*'I  should  be  more  frightened  down 
here,"  was  the  retort,  ** because  if  we 
were  driven  ashore  I  should  be  choked 
first  and  drowned  afterward.  Fancy 
going  out  of  the  world  with  a  taste  of 
chalk  in  your  mouth." 

Well,  at  this  moment  the  fierce  dis- 
cussion was  stopped  by  the  arriyal  of 
the  train  at  Portsmouth;  but  here  a 
very  singular  incident  occurred.  Vio- 
let was  the  first  to  step  out  on  to  the 
platform. 

**  You  have  a  tramway  car  that  goes 
down  to  the  pier,  have  you  not  ?  "  she 
asked  of  the  guard. 

•*  Aint  going  to-day,  miss,**  was  the 
answer.  **  Boats  can't  come  in  to 
Southsea — ^the  sea  is  very  high.  You'll 
have  to  go  to  Portsea,  miss." 

Now,  what  was  this  man's  amaze- 
ment on  seeing  this  young  lady  sud- 
denly burst  out  laughing  as  she  turned 
and  looked  into  the  carriage. 

**Did  you  hear  that?"  she  cried. 
"The  Solent  is  raging  t  They  can't 
come  near  Southsea  !  Dont  you  think, 
Mrs.  Warrener,  that  it  will  be  very 
dangerous  to  go  to  Portsea  ? " 

*»I'U  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Warrener  with  a  malicious  smile,  "if 
a  certain  young  lady  I  know  were  ti 
be  ill  in  crossing,  she  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  civil  to  her  native  country 
when  she  reached  the  other  side." 

But  in  good  truth,  when  they  got 
down  to  Portsea  there  was  a  pretty 
stiff  breeze  blowing;  and  the  walk  out 
on  the  long  pier  was  not  a  little  trying 
to  an  invalid  who  had  but  lately  re- 
covered the  use  of  his  limbs.  The 
small  steamer,  too,  was  tossing  about 
considerably  at  her  moorings;  and  Vi- 
olet pretended  to  be  greatly  alarmed 
because  she  did  not  see  half-a-dozen 
lifeboats  on  board.  Then  the  word 
was  g^ven;  the  cables  thrown  off;  and 
presently  the  tiny  steamer  was  running 
out  to  the  windy  and  gray-green  sea, 
the  waves  of  which  not  unfrequently 
sent  a  shower  of   spray  across   her 


decks.  The  small  party  of  voyagers 
crouched  behind  the  funnel,  and  were 
well  out  of  the  water's  way. 

"Look  there  now,"  cried  Mr.  Drum- 
mond,  suddenly  pointing  to  a  large 
bird  that  was  fiying  by,  high  up  in  the 
air,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off—"  do 
you  see  that?  Do  you  know  what 
that  is  ?  That  is  a  wild  goose,  a  gray 
lag,  that  has  been  driven  in  by  bad 
weather;  now  can  you  say  we  have  no 
waves,  and  winds,  and  sea  in  the 
south?" 

Miss  Violet  was  not  daunted. 

"Perhaps  it  is  a  goose,"  she  said 
coolly.  *  *  I  never  saw  but  one  flying — 
— ^you  remember  you  shot  it.  What 
farm-yard  has  this  one  left  ? " 

"Oh,  for  shame,  Violet,"  Mrs.  War- 
rener called  out,  "to  rake  up  old  sto- 
ries I '» 

She  was  punished  for  it.  The  in- 
sulted sportsman  was  casting  about  for 
the  crudest  retort  he  could  think  of, 
when,  as  it  happened,  Miss  Violet  be- 
thought her  of  looking  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  boiler  to  see  whether  they 
were  getting  near  Ryde;  and  at  the 
some  moment  it  also  happened  that  a 
heavy  wave,  striking  the  bows  of  the 
steamer,  sent  a  heap  of  water  whirling 
down  between  the  paddle-box  and  the 
funnel,  which  caught  the  young  lady 
on  the  face  with  a  crack  like  a  whip. 
As  to  the  shout  of  laughter  which  then 
greeted  her,  that  small  party  of  folks 
had  heard  nothing  like  it  for  many  a 
day.  There  was  salt  water  dripping 
from  her  hair;  salt  water  in  her  eyes; 
salt  water  running  down  her  tingling 
and  laughing  cheeks;  and  she  richly 
deserved  to  be  asked,  as  she  was  im- 
mediately asked,  whether  the  Solent 
was  compounded  of  water  and  marl  or 
water  and  chalk,  and  which  brand  she 
preferred. 

Was  it  the  balmy  southern  air  that 
tempered  the  vehemence  of  these  wan- 
derers as  they  made  their  way  across 
the  island,  and  getting  into  a  carriage 
at  Ventnor,  proceeded  to  drive  along 
the  Undercliff?  There  was  a  great 
quiet  prevailing  along  these  southern 
^ores.      They  drove  by  underneath 
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the  tall  Mid  crambling  precipices,  with 
wood  pigeons  saddealy  shooting  out 
from  the  clefts,  and  jackdaws  wheel- 
ing about  far  up  in  the  blue.  They 
passed  by  sheltered  woods,  bestarred 
With  anemones  and  primroses,  and 
showing  here  and  there  the  purple  of 
the  as  yet  half-opened  hyacinth;  they 
passed  by  lush  meadows,  all  ablaae 
with  the  golden  yellow  of  the  celanr- 
dine  and  the  purple  of  the  ground  iyy ; 
they  passed  by  the  broken,  picturesque 
banks  where  the  tender  blue  of  the 
speedwell  was  visible  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  white  glimmer  of  the 
Btarwort.  And  then  all  this  time  they 
had  <m  their  left  a  gleaming  and  wind- 
driyen  sea,  full  of  motion,  and  light, 
and  color,  and  showing  the  hurrying 
shadows  of  the  flying  clouds. 

At  last  far  away,  secluded  and  quiet, 
they  came  to  a  quaint  little  inn,  placed 
high  over  the  sea,  and  surrouDded  by 
sheltering  woods  and  hedges.  The 
sun  lay  warm  on  the  smooth  green 
lawn  in  front,  where  the  daisies  grew. 
There  were  dark  shadows — almost 
black  shadows — along  the  encircling 
hedge  and  under  the  cedars ;  but  these 
only  showed  the  more  brilliantly  the 
silver  lighting  of  the  restless,  whirl- 
ing, wind-swept  sea  beyond.  It  was 
a  picturesque  little  house,  with  its  long 
veranda  half-smothered  in  ivy  and  rose 
bushes  now  in  bud ;  with  its  tangled 
garden  about,  green  with  young  haw- 
thorn and  sweetened  by  the  perfume 
of  the  lilacs;  with  its  patches  of  uncut 
grass,  where  the  yellow  cowslips  droop- 
ed. There  was  an  air  of  dreamy  re- 
pose about  the  place;  even  that  whirl- 
ing and  silvery  gray  sea  produced  no 
sound;  here  the  winds  were  stilled, 
and  the  black  shadows  of  the  trees  on 
that  smooth  gveen  lawn  only  moved 
with  the  imperceptible  moving  of  the 
sun. 

Violet  went  up  stairs  and  into  her 
room  alone;  she  threw  open  the  small 
casements,  and  stood  there  looking 
out  with  a  somewhat  vague  and  dis- 
tant look.  There  was  no  mischief  now 
in  those  dark  and  tender  eyes;  there 
was  rather  an  anxious  and  wistful  ques- 


tioning. And  her  heart  seemed  to  go 
out  from  her  to  implore  these  gentle 
winds,  and  the  soft  colors  of  the  sea, 
and  the  dreamy  stillness  of  the  woods, 
that  now  they  should,  if  ever  that  was 
possible  to  them,  bring  all  their  sweet 
and  curative  influences  to  bear  on  him 
who  had  come  among  l^em.  Now,  if 
ever  I  Surely  the  favorable  skies 
would  heed,  and  the  secret  healing  of 
the  woods  would  bear,  and  the  boun- 
tiful life-giving  sea  winds  would  be- 
stir to  her  prayer  1  Surely  it  was  not 
too  late  I 


CHAPTER  XLVL 
hope's  winchs. 

Thb  long  journey  had  taxed  his  re- 
turning strongth  to  the  utmost,  and 
for  the  remainder  of  that  day  he  look- 
ed worn  and  fatigued ;  but  on  the  next 
morning  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits, 
and  nothing  would  do  but  that  they 
should  at  once  set  omt  on  their  explo- 
rations. 

**  Why  not  rest  here  ? '»  said  Violet. 
They  were  sitting  in  the  shade  of 
their  morning  room,  the  French  win- 
dows wide  open,  the  pillars  and  roof 
of  the  veranda  outside  framing  in  a 
picture  of  glowing  sunlight  and  green 
vegetation,  with  gMmpses  of  the  sU- 
very,  white  sea  beyond.  **Why  not 
rest  here?"  she  said;  *'what  is  the 
use  of  driving  about  to  see  bare  downs, 
and  little  holes  in  the  mud  that  they 
call  chasms,  and  waterfalls  that  are 
turned  on  from  the  kitchen  of  the  hotel 
above!  That  is  what  they  consider 
scenery  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  and  then, 
b^ore  you  can  see  it,  you  must  buy  a 
glass  brooch  or  a  diina  doll." 

The  fact  is,  he  did  not  himself  par- 
ticularly care  about  these  excursions, 
but  he  was  afraid  of  the  place  becom- 
ing tiresome  and  monotonous  to  one 
whom  he  would  insist  on  regarding  as 
a  visitor.  She  on  the  other  hand  af- 
fected a  profound  contempt  for  the 
sufficiently  pleasant  places  about  the 
Isle  of  Wight  for  the  very  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  rest  in  the  still  sedn^T 
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non  of  this  retreat  they  had  chosen. 
Bat  here  was  the  carriage  at  the  door. 

"Violet,"  said  Amy  Warrener,  as 
they  were  leisurely  driying  along  the 
quiet  ways,  onder  the  cmmbling  gray 
clifEs,  where  the  jackdaws  were  flying, 
"where  shall  we  go  for  a  climb? 
Don't  you  think  we  might  come  upon 
another  Moant  Glorioso  f  *' 

"No,"  said  the  girl  rather  absently; 
"I  don't  think  we  shall  see  another 
Mount  Qlorioso  soon  again." 

"Not  this  autumn?"  cried  Mr. 
Drummond  cheerfully;  "not  this 
summer  ? — ^for  why  should  we  wait  for 
the  autumn  !  Violet,  I  hare  the  most 
serious  projects  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  us.  It  is  high  time  that  I  set 
about  recognizing  the  ends  of  exist- 
ence; that  is  to  say,  before  I  die  I 
must  haye  a  house  in  Bayswater  and 
two  thousand  a  year.  All  nice  novels 
end  that  way.  Now,  in  order  that  we 
shall  all  reach  this  earthly  paradiae^ 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  I  have  two  pro- 
jects. A  publisher— the  first  wise  man 
of  his  race— I  will  write  an  epitaph  for 
]>im  quite  different  from  my  universal 
epitaph — this  shrewd  and  crafty  per- 
son, determined  to  rescue  at  least  one 
mute,  inglorious  Milton  from  neglect, 
has  written  to  me.  There  1  He  has 
read  my  article  on  ^  The  Astronomical 
Theory  with  regard  to  the  Eariy  Reli- 
gions ' ;  he  has  perceived  the  profound 
wisdom,  the  research,  the  illuminating 
genius  of  that  work — by  the  way,  I 
don't  think  I  ever  fully  explained  to 
you  my  notions  on  that  subject  ? " 

"Oh,  no,  please  don't,"  said  Violet 
meekly.  "What  does  the  publisher 
say?" 

^^Do  you  see  the  mean,  practical, 
commercial  spirit  of  these  women?" 
he  said,  apparently  addressing  himself. 
"It  is  only  the  money  they  think  of. 
They  don't  want  to  be  instructed  1 " 

"I  know  the  article  well  enough," 
said  Violet  blushing  hotly.  '  ^  I  read  it 
—I— I  saw  it  advertised,  and  bought 
the  review,  when  I  hadn't  much  money 
to  spend  on  such  things." 

"Did  you,  Violet  ?  "  said  he,  forget- 
ting for  a  moment  his  nonsense*  Then 


he  continued:  "The  publisher  thinks 
that  with  some  padding  of  a  general 
and  attractive  nature,  the  subject 
might  be  made  into  a  book.  Why, 
therefore,  should  not  our  fortune  be 
made  at  once,  and  the  gates  of  Bays- 
water  thrown  open  to  the  Peri  ?  I  do 
believe  I  could  make  an  interesting 
book.  I  will  throw  in  a  lot  of  Irish 
anecdotes.  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
it  illustrated  with  pictures  of  'Oharles 
L  in  Prison,'  the  *  Dying  Infant,'  *The 
Sailor's  Adieu,'  and  some  such  popular 
things  1" 

"I think," said ^olet humbly,  "  we 
might  go  on  to  the  other  project." 

"Ah,"  said  he  thoughtfully,  "that 
requires  time  and  silence  first.  I  must 
have  the  inspiration  of  the  mountains 
before  I  can  resolve  it.  Do  you  know 
what  it  is  ?  " 

"Not  yet." 

''It  is  the  utilising  of  a  great  natu- 
ral force.  That  is  what  all  science  is 
trying  to  do  now ;  and  here  is  one  of 
the  mightiest  forces  in  nature  of  which 
nothing  is  made,  unless  it  be  that  a 
few  barges  get  floated  up  and  down 
our  rivers.  Do  you  see  ?  Hie  great 
mass  of  tidal  force,  absolutely  irresist- 
ible in  its  strength,  punctual  as  the 
clock  itself,  always  to  be  calculated 
on — why  should  this  great  natural  en- 
gine remain  unused  ?  " 

"But  then,  uncle,"  said  a  certain 
young  lady,  "if  you  made  the  tide 
drive  machinery  at  one  time  of  the 
day,  you  would  have  to  turn  the  house 
round  to  let  it  drive  it  again  as  it  was 
going  back." 

"Child,  child  1"  said  the  inventor 
peevishly,  "why  do  you  tack  on  these 
petty  details  to  my  grand  conception  ? 
It  is  the  idea  I  want  to  sell ;  other  peo- 
ple can  use  it.  Now,  will  the  govern- 
ment grant  me  a  patent  ?  " 

"Certainly,"  said  Violet. 

"  What  royalty  on  all  work  executed 
by  utilizing  the  tidal  currents  ?  " 

"A  million  per  cent." 

"  How  much  will  that  bring  in  ?  " 

"Three  millions  a  minute  I " 

"Ah,"  said  he,  sinking  back  with  a 
sigh,  "we  have  then  reached  the  goal 
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at  last.  Bajswater,  we  approach  yon. 
Shall  the  broaji^ham  be  bottle-green  or 
coffee-colored  ? " 

"A  brougham  I "  cried  Violet ;  '*  no 
— a  barge  of  white  and  gold,  with 
crimson  satin  sails,  and  oars  of  bronze, 
towed  by  a  company  of  snow-white 
swans " 

"Or  mergansers  " 

"And  floating  through  the  canals  of 
claret  which  we  shall  set  flowing  in  the 
streets.  Then  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
corporation  will  come  to  meet  you, 
and  you  will  get  the  freedom  of  the 
city  presented  in  a  gold  snuff-box.  As 
for  Buckingham  Palace — ^well,  a  bar- 
onetcy would  be  a  nice  thing." 

"A  baronetcy  !  Three  millions  a 
year  and  only  a  baronet  I  By  the 
monuments  of  Westminster  Abbey,  I 
will  become  a  duke  and  an  archbishop 
rolled  into  one,  and  have  the  right  of 
sending  fifteen  people  a  day  to  be  be- 
headed at  the  tower." 

"Oh,  not  that,  uncle  I" 

"And  why  not?" 

"Because  there  wouldn't  be  any 
publishers  at  the  end  of  the  year." 

"And  here  we  are  at  Black  Gang 
Chine!" 

Violet  would  not  go  down.  She 
positively  refused  to  go  down.  She 
called  the  place  Black  Gang  Sham,  and 
hoped  they  were  pouring  enough  wa- 
ter down  the  kitchen  pipe  of  the  hotel 
to  make  a  foaming  cataract.  But  she 
begged  Mrs.  Warrener  and  Amy,  who 
had  not  seen  the  place,  to  go  down, 
while  she  remained  in  the  carriage 
with  Mr.  Drummond.  So  these  two 
disappeared  into  the  bazaar. 

"You  are  not  really  going  to  Scot- 
land, are  you  ? "  she  said  simply,  her 
head  cast  down. 

"I  have  been  thinking  of  it,"  he 
answered.     '  *  Why  not  ? " 

"The  air  here ^ is  very  sweet  and 
soft,"  she  said  in  a  hesitating  way. 
"  Of  course,  I  know,  the  climate  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  is  very  mild, 
and  you  would  get  the  mountain  air  as 
well  as  the  sea  air.  But  don't  you 
think  the  storms,  the  gales  that  blow 
in  the  spring—" 
8 


"Oh,"  said  he  cheerfully,  "I  shall 
never  be  pulled  together  till  I  get  up 
to  the  north — I  know  that.  I  may 
have  to  remain  here  till  I  get  stronger, 
but  by-and-by  I  hope  we  shall  all  go 
up  to  Scotland  together,  and  that  long 
before  the  shooting  begins." 

"I— I  am  afraid,"  said  she,  "that  I 
shall  not  be  of  the  party." 

"You?  Not  you  ?"  he  cried.  "You 
are  not  going  to  leave  us,  Violet,  just 
after  we  have  found  you  I " 

He  took  her  hand,  but  she  still 
averted  her  eyes. 

"I  half  promised,"  she  said,  "to 
spend  some  time  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dowse.  They  are  very  lonely.  They 
think  they  have  a  claim  on  me,  and 
they  have  been  very  kind." 

"You  are  not  going  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dowse,  Violet,"  said  he  promptly.  "  I 
pity  the  poor  people,  but  we  have  a 
prior  claim  on  you,  and  we  mean  to  in- 
sist on  it.  What,  just  after  all  this 
grief  of  separation,  you  would  go  away 
from  us  again  ?  No,  no  I  I  tell  you, 
Violet,  we  shall  never  find  you  your 
real  self  until  you  have  been  braced  up 
by  the  sea  breezes.  I  mean  the  real 
sea  breezes.  You  want  a  scamper 
among  the  heather — I  can  see  that ;  for 
J  have  been  watching  you  of  late,  and 
you  are  not  up  to  the  right  mark.  The 
sooner  we  all  go  the  better.  Do  you 
understand  that  ? " 

He  had  been  talking  lightly  and 
cheerfully,  not  caring  who  oveiheard. 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  was  anxious 
and  embarrassed,  not  daring  to  utter 
what  was  on  her  mind.  At  last  she 
said: 

**  Will  you  get  down  for  a  minute  or 
two,  and  walk  along  the  road  ?  It  is 
very  sheltered  here,  and  the  sun  is 
warm." 

He  did  so,  and  she  took  his  arm, 
and  they  walked  away  apart  in  the 
sunlight  and  silence.  When  they  had 
gone  some  dbtance  she  stopped  and 
said  in  a  low  and  earnest  voice : 

"Don't  you  know  why  I  cannot  go 
to  the  Highlands  with  you  ?  It  would 
kill  me.  How  could  I  go  back  to  all 
those  places?" 
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'*I  understand  that  well  enough, 
"Violet,"  said  he  gently,  *'  but  don't  you 
think  you  ought  to  go  for  the  very 
purpose  of  conquering  that  feeling? 
There  is  nothing  in  that  part  of  the 
country  to  inspire  you  with  dread.  You 
would  see  it  all  again  in  its  accustomed 
Ught." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  he,  for  he 
was  determined  not  to  let  these  gloomy 
impressions  of  the  girl  overcome  him. 
'*If  not  there,  somewhere  else.  We 
are  not  tied  to  Castle  Bandbox.  Tliere 
is  plenty  of  space  about  the  West 
Highlands  or  about  the  Central  High- 
lands, for  the  matter  of  that.  Shall 
we  try  to  get  some  lodging  in  an  inn 
or  farmhouse  about  the  Moor  of  Ran- 
noch  f  Or  will  you  try  the  islands — 
Jura,  or  Islay,  or  Mull  ? " 

She  did  not  answer.  She  seemed  to 
be  in  a  dream. 

**  Shall  I  tell  you,  Violet,"  he  con- 
tinued, gravely  and  gently,  **why  I 
want  you  to  come  with  us  ?  I  am  anx- 
ious that  you  and  I  should  bo  together 
as  long — as  long  as  that  is  possible. 
•One  never  knows  what  may  happen, 
:and  lately — well,  we  need  not  speak  of 
it ;  but  I  don't  wish  us  to  be  parted, 
Tiolet." 

She  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of  crying 
and  sobbing.  She  had  been  struggling 
bravely  to  repress  this  gathering  emo- 
tion; but  his  direct  reference  to  the 
very  thought  that  was  overshadowing 
her  mind  was  too  much  for  her.  And 
along  .with  this  wild  grief  came  as  keen 
remorse,  for  was  this  the  conduct  re- 
quired of  an  attendant  upon  an  invalid? 

**  You  must  forgive  me,"  she  sobbed. 
•"  I  don't  know  what  it  is— I  have  been 
rery  nervous  of  late — and — and " 

**  There  is  nothing  to  cry  about, 
Violet,"  said  he  gently.  "  What  is  to 
be,  is  to  be.  You  have  not  lost  your 
old  courage  !  Only  let  us  be  together 
whUe  we  can." 

'*  Oh,  my  love,  my  love  I "  she  sud- 
denly cried,  taking  his  hand  in  both  of 
hers,  and  looking  up  to  him  with  her 
piteous,  tear-dimmed  eyes  ;  **  we  will 
always  be  together  I    What  is  it  that  you 


say  ? — ^what  is  it  that  you  mean  ?  Not 
that  you  are  going  away  without  me  t 
I  have  courage  for  anything  but  that. 
It  does  not  matter  what  comes,  only 
that  I  must  go  with  you — ^we  two  to- 
gether 1 " 

*^  Hush,  hush,  Violet,"  said  he  sooth- 
ingly, for  he  saw  that  the  girl  was 
really  beside  herself  with  grief  and 
apprehension.  *  ^  Come,  this  is  not  like 
the  brave  Violet  of  old.  I  thought 
there  was  nothing  in  all  the  world  you 
were  afraid  to  face.    Look  up,  now." 

She  released  his  hand,  and  a  strange 
expression  came  over  her  face.  That 
wild  outburst  had  been  an  involuntary 
confession;  now  a  great  fear  and 
shame  filled  her  heart  that  she  should 
have  been  betrayed  into  it,  and  in  a 
despairing,  pathetic  fashion  she  tried 
to  explain  away  her  words. 

"We  shall  be  together,  shall  we 
not  f  "  she  said,  with  an  affected  cheer- 
fulness, though  sh€i  was  still  crying 
gently.  "It  does  not  matter  what 
part  of  the  Highlands  you  go  to — ^I  will 
go  with  you.  I  must  write  and  ex- 
plain to  Mrs.  Dowse.  It  would  be  a 
pity  that  we  should  separate  so  soon, 
after  that  long  time,  would  it  not  ? 
And  then  the  brisk  air  of  the  hills,  and 
of  the  yachting,  will  be  better  for  you 
than  the  hot  summer  here,  won't  it  t 
And  I  am  sure  you  will  get  very  well 
there ;  that  is  just  the  place  for  you  to 
get  strong;  and  when  the  time  for  the 
shooting  comes,  we  shall  all  go  out,  as 
we  used  to  do,  to  see  you  missing 
every  bird  that  gets  up." 

She  tried  to  smile,  but  did  not  sao- 
ceed  very  well. 

"And  really  it  does  not  matter  to 
me  so  very  much  what  part  we  go  to, 
for,  as  you  say,  one  ought  to  conquer 
these  feelings,  and  if  you  prefer  Castle 
Bandbox,  I  will  go  there  too— that  is, 
I  shall  be  very  proud  to  go  if  I  am  not 
in  the  way.  And  you  know  I  am  the 
only  one  who  can  make  cartridges  for 
you." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  trouble  the 
cartridges  very  much,"  said  he,  glad 
to  think  she  was  becoming  more  cheer- 
fuL 
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"Indeed,"  she  continiied,  ** I  don't 
know  what  would  have  become  of 
your  gun  if  I  had  not  looked  after  it, 
for  you  only  half  cleaned  it,  and  old 
Peter  would  not  touch  it,  and  the  way 
the  sea  air  runted  the  barrels  was  quite 
remarkable.  Will  you  have  No.  8  or 
No.  4  shot  this  year  for  the  sea  birds  ? " 

'*Well,"  he  answered  gravely, 
"you  see  we  shall  have  no  yacht  this 
year,  and  probably  no  chances  of  wild 
duck  at  all ;  and  it  would  scarcely  be 
worth  while  to  make  cartridges  merely 
to  fire  away  at  these  harmless  and  use- 
less sea  pyots  and  things  of  that  sort." 

"Oh,  but  my  papa  could  easily  get 
OS  a  yacht,"  she  said  promptly ;  "he 
would  be  delighted — I  know  he  would 
be  delighted.  And  I  have  been  told 
you  can  get  a  small  yacht  for  about 
£40  a  month,  crew  and  everything  in- 
cluded, and  what  is  that  ?  Indeed,  I 
think  it  is  quite  necessary  you  should 
have  a  yacht." 

"  Forty  pounds,"  said  he.  "I  think 
we  could  manage  that.  But  then  we 
should  deduct  something  from  the 
wages  of  the  crew  on  the  strength  of 
our  taking  our  own  cook  with  us.  Do 
you  remember  that  cook  ?  She  hod  a 
wonderful  trick  of  making  apricot  jam 
puddings;  how  the  dickens  she  man- 
aged to  get  so  much  jam  crammed  in 
I  never  could  make  out.  She  was 
just  about  as  good  at  that  as  at  mak- 
ing cartridges.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
that  cook  ? " 

By  this  time  they  had  walked  gent- 
ly back  to  the  carriage,  and  now  Mrs. 
Warrener  and  her  daughter  made  their 
appearance.  The  elder  woman  noticed 
something  strange  about  Violet's  ex- 
pression, but  she  did  not  speak  of  it, 
for  surely  the  girl  was  happy  enough  ? 
She  was,  indeed,  quite  merry.  She 
told  Mrs.  Warrener  she  was  ready  to  go 
with  them  to  the  Highlands  whenever 
they  chose.  She  proposed  that  this 
time  they  should  go  up  the  Caledonian 
canal,  and  go  down  by  Loch  Maree, 
and  then  go  out  and  visit  the  western 
isles.  She  said  the  sooner  they  went 
the  better;  they  would  g^t  all  the 
beautiful  summer  of  the  north ;  it  was 


pnly  the  autumn  tourists  who  com- 
plained of  the  rain  of  the  Highlands. 

"But  we  had  little  rain  last  au- 
tumn," said  Mrs.  Warrener. 

"Oh,  very  little  indeed,"  said  Vio- 
let, quite  brightly ;  "  we  had  charming 
weather  all  through.  I  never  enjoyed 
myself  anywhere  so  much.  I  think 
the  sooner  your  brother  gets  up  to  the 
Highlands,  the  better*  it  will  do  him 
a  world  of  good." 


CHAPTER  XLVn. 

DU    60HMBBZ£N8B£ICHB  I 

So  the  long,  silent,  sunlit  days 
passed,  and  it  seemed  to  the  three  pa- 
tient watchers  that  the  object  of  their 
care  was  slowly  recovering  health  and 
strength.  But  if  they  were  all  willing 
and  eager  to  wait  on  him,  it  was  Vio- 
let who  was  his  constant  companion 
and  friend,  his  devoted  attenduit,  his 
humble  scholar.  Sometimes  when 
Mrs.  Warrener's  heart  grew  sore  with- 
in her  to  think  of  the  wrong  that  had 
been  wrought  in  the  past,  the  tender 
Uttle  woman  tried  to  solace  herself 
.somewhat  by  regarding  these  two  as 
they  now  sat  together — ^he  the  whim- 
sical, affectionate  master,  she  the  meek 
pupil  and  disciple,  forgetting  all  the 
proud  dignity  of  her  maidenhood,  her 
fire,  and  audacity,  and  independence, 
in  the  humility  and  self-surrender  of 
her  love.  Surely,  she  thought,  this 
time  was  making  up  for  much  of  the 
past.  And  if  all  went  well  now,  what 
had  they  to  look  forward  to  but  a  still 
closer  companionship  in  which  the 
proud,  and  loyal,  and  fearless  girl 
would  become  the  tender  and  obedient 
wife  ?  There  was  no  jealousy  in  the 
nature  of  this  woman.  She  would 
have  laughed  with  joy  if  she  could 
have  heard  their  marriage  bells. 

And  Violet,  too,  when  the  sun  lay 
warm  on  the  daisies  and  cowslips,  when 
the  sweet  winds  blew  the  scent  of  the 
lilacs  about,  and  when  her  master  and 
teacher  grew  strong  enough  to  walk 
with  her  along  the  quiet  woodland 
ways — ^how  could  she  fail  to  pick  up 
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some  measare  of  cheerfulness  and 
hope  7  It  almost  seemed  as  if  she  had 
dropped  into  a  new  world ;  and  it  was 
a  beautiful  world,  full  of  tenderness, 
and  laughter,  and  sunshine.  Hence- 
forth there  was  to  be  no  more  George 
Miller  to  bother  her;  he  had  gone 
clean  out  of  existence  as  far  as  she  was 
concerned;  there  was  no  more  skir- 
mishing with  Lady  North;  even  the 
poor  Dowses,  with  their  piteous  lone- 
liness and  solemn  house,  were  almost 
forgotten.  Here  was  her  whole  world. 
And  when  she  noticed  the  increasing 
distances  that  he  walked,  and  the 
brighter  look  of  his  face,  and  the 
growing  courage  and  carelessness  of 
his  habits — ^tben  indeed  the  world  be- 
came a  beautiful  world  to  her,  and  she 
was  almost  inclined  to  fall  in  love  with 
those  whirling  and  gleaming  southern 
seas. 

It  was  in  the  black  night-time,  when 
all  the  household  but  herself  were 
asleep,  that  she  paid  the  penalty  of 
these  transient  joys.  Haunted  by  the 
one  terrible  fear,  she  could  gain  no  rest ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  she  tried  to  reason 
with  herself;  her  imagination  was  like 
some  hideous  fiend  continually  whis- 
pering to  her  ear.  Then  she  had  no 
friend  with  whom  to  share  those  terri- 
ble doubts ;  she  dared  not  mention  them 
to  any  human  soul.  Why  should  she 
disturb  the  gentle  confidence  of  his  sis- 
ter and  her  daughter  ?  She  could  not 
make  them  miserable  merely  to  lift 
from  her  own  mind  a  portion  of  its 
anxiety.  She  could  only  lie  awake, 
night  after  night,  and  rack  her  brain 
with  a  thousand  gloomy  forebodings. 
She  recalled  certain  phrases  he  had 
used  in  moments  of  pathetic  confidence. 
She  recalled  the  quick  look  of  pain 
with  which  he  sometimes  paused  in  the 
middle  of  his  speech,  the  almost  invol- 
untary raising  the  hand  to  the  region 
of  the  heart,  the  passing  pallor  of  the 
face.  Had  they  seen  none  of  those 
things  ?  Had  they  no  wild,  despairing 
thoughts  about  him  ?  Was  it  possible 
they  could  go  peacefully  to  sleep  with 
this  dread  thing  hanging  over  them, 
with  a  chance  of  awaking  to  a  day  of 


bitter  anguish  and  wild,  heart-broken 
farewell?  This  cruel  anxiety,  kept  all  to 
herself,  was  killing  the  girl.  She  grew 
restless  and  feverish;  sometimes  she 
sat  up  half  the  night  at  the  window 
listening  to  the  monning  of  the  dark 
sea  outside;  she  became  languid  dur- 
ing the  day,  pale,  and  distraite.  But 
it  was  not  to  last  long. 

One  evening  these  two  were  togeth- 
er in  the  small  parlor,  he  lying  down, 
she  sitting  near  him  with  a  book  in  her 
hand.  The  French  windows  were 
open;  they  could  hear  Mrs.  Warrener 
and  her  daughter  talking  in  the  gar- 
den. And,  strangely  enough,  the  sick 
man's  thoughts  were  once  more  turned 
to  the  far  Highlands,  and  to  their  life 
among  the  hills,  and  the  pleasant  mer- 
ry-making on  board  the  Sea  Pyot. 

'^The  air  of  this  place  does  npt 
agree  with  you  at  all,  Violet,"  he  was 
saying.  *'  You  are  not  looking  nearly  so 
well  as  you  did  when  we  came  down. 
You  are  the  only  one  who  has  not  bene- 
fited by  the  change.  Now  that  won't 
do ;  we  cannot  have  a  succession  of  in- 
valids— ^a  Greek  frieze  of  patients,  all 
carrying  phials  of  medicine.  We  must 
get  off  to  the  Highlands  at  once.  What 
do  you  say — a  fortnight  hence  ? " 

She  knelt  down  beside  him,  and  took 
his  hand,  and  sold  in  a  low  voice — 

**Do  not  be  angry  with  me — it  is 
very  unreasonable,  I  know — but  I  have 
a  strange  dread  of  the  Highlands.  I 
have  dreamed  so  often  lately  of  being  up 
there— «nd  of  being  swept  away  on  a 
dark  sea — ^in  the  middle  of  the  night." 

She  shuddered.  He  put  his  hand 
gently  on  her  head. 

**  There  is  no  wonder  you  should 
dream  of  that,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
**  That  is  only  part  of  the  story  which 
you  made  us  all  believe.  But  we  have 
got  a  brighter  finish  for  it  now.  You 
have  not  been  overwhelmed  in  that 
dark  flood  yet ^" 

He  paused. 

"Violet  !  My  love  I"  he  suddenly 
cried. 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and  made  a  wild 
grasp  at  his  left  breast ;  his  face  grow 
white  with  pain.    What  made  her  in- 
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stinctiyely  throw  her  arms  round  him, 
with  terror  in  her  eyes  f 

'*Violetl  What  is  this?  Kissmel" 
It  was  but  one  second  after  that  that 
a  piercing  shriek  rang  through  the 
place.  The  girl  had  sprung  up  like  a 
deer  shot  through  the  heart;  her  eyes 
dilated,  her  face  wild  and  pale.  Mrs. 
Warrener  came  running  in ;  but  paused, 
and  almost  retreated  in  fear  froo) 
the  awful  spectacle  before  her;  for  the 
girl  still  held  the  dead  man's  hand,  and 
she  was  laughing  merrily.  The  dark 
sea  she  had  dreaded  had  overtaken  her 
at  last. 

But  one  more  scene— months  after- 
ward. It  is  the  breakfast  room  in 
Lady  North's  house  in  Euston  Square; 
and  Anatolia  is  sitting  there  alone. 
The  door  opens,  and  a  tall  young  girl, 
dressed  in  a  white  morning  costume, 
comes  silently  in;  there  is  a  strange 
and  piteous  look  of  trouble  in  her 
dark  eyes.  Anatolia  goes  over  to  her, 
and  takes  her  hand  very  tenderly,  and 
leads  her  to  the  easy-chair  she  hod  her- 
self just  quitted. 

'*  There  Is  not  any  letter  yet  ?  "  she 
asks,  having  looked  all  round  the  ta- 
ble with  a  sad  and  wearied  air. 

"No,  dear,  not  yet,"  says  Anatolia, 
who,  unlovely  though  she  may  be,  has 
a  sympathetic  heart ;  and  her  lip  trem- 
bles as  she  speaks.  *^  You  must  be  pa- 
tient, Violet." 

"It  is  another  morning  gone,  and 
tiiere  is  no  letter,  and  I  cannot  under- 
stand it,"  says  the  girl,  apparently  to 
herself,  and  then  she  begins  to  cry  si- 
lently, while  her  half-sister  goes  to  her, 
and  puts  her  arm  around  her  neck,  and 
tries  to  soothe  her. 

Lady  North  comes  into  the  room. 
Some  changes  have  happened  withi 
in  these  few  months;  it  is  ^'Mother" 
and  "  My  child  "  now  between  the  en- 
emies of  yore.  And  as  she  bids  Violet 
good  morning,  and  gently  kisses  her, 
the  girl  renews  her  complaint. 

"Mother,  why  do  they  keep  back 
bis  letter  ?  I  know  he  must  have  writ- 
ten to  me  long  ago ;  and  I  cannot  go 
to  him  until  I  get  the  letter  1  and  he 


will  wonder  why  I  am  not  coming. 
Morning  after  morning  I  listen  for  the 
postman — I  can  hear  him  in  the  street 
from  house  to  house — and  they  all  get 
their  letters,  but  I  don't  get  this  one 
that  is  worth  all  the  world  to  me.  And 
I  never  neglected  anything  that  he  said ; 
and  I  was  always  very  obedient  to  him ; 
and  he  will  wonder  now  that  I  don't  go 
to  him,  and  perhaps  he  will  think  that 
I  am  among  my  other  friends  now  and 

have  forgotten No,  he  will  not 

think  that.    I  have  not  forgotten." 

"  My  child,  you  must  not  vex  your- 
self,"  says  Lady  North  with  all  the 
tenderness  of  which  she  is  capable — 
and  Anatolia  is  bitterly  crying  all  the 
while.  "It  will  be  all  right.  And 
you  must  not  look  sad  to-day ;  for  you 
know  Mrs.  Warrener  and  your  friend 
Amy  are  coming  to  see  you." 

She  does  not  seem  to  pay  much  heed. 

"Shall  we  go  for  the  flowers  to- 
day ? "  she  asks,  with  her  dark  wet  eyes 
raised  for  the  first  time. 

"My  darling,  this  is  not  the  day  we 
go  for  the  flowers;  that  is  to-morrow." 

"And  what  is  the  use  of  it  ? "  she 
says,  letting  her  head  sink  sadly  again. 
"Every  time  I  go  over  to  Nunhead  I 
listci^  all  by  myself — ^and  I  know  he  is 
not  there  at  all.  The  flowers  look 
pretty,  because  his  name  is  over  them. 
But  he  is  not  there  at  all — ^he  is  far 
away — and  he  was  to  send  me  a  mes- 
sage— ^and  every  day  I  wait  for  it — and 
they  keep  the  letter  back.  Mother, 
are  all  my  dresses  ready  f  " 

"Yes,  Violet." 

"  You  are  quite  sure  I  " 

"  They  are  all  ready,  Violet.  Don't 
trouble  about  that." 

"  It  IS  the  white  satin  one  he  will 
like  the  best ;  and  he  will  be  pleased 
that  I  am  not  in  black  like  the  others. 
Mother,  Mrs.  Warrener  and  Amy  surely 
cannot  mean  to  come  to  the  wedding 
in  black." 

"Surely  not,  Violet.  But  come, 
dear,  to  your  breakfast." 

She  took  her  place  quite  calmly  and 
humbly;  but  her  mind  was  still  wan- 
dering toward  that  picture. 

"  I  hope  they  will  strew  the  church- ^ 
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yard  with  flowers  as  we  pass  through  tain  pen — I  stretch  out  a  hand  of  fare- 
it — not  forme,  but  for  him;  for  he  will  well.  Tet  not  quite  of  farewell,  per- 
be  pleased  with  that ;  and  there  is  more  haps :  for  amid  all  the  shapes  and  phan- 
than  all  that  is  in  the  Prayer-book  that  toms  of  this  world  of  mystery,  where 
I  will  promise  to  be  to  him,  when  we  the  shadows  we  meet  can  tell  us  neith- 
two  are  kneeling  together.  You  are  er  whence  they  came  nor  whither  they 
quite  sure  everything  is  ready  t "  go,  surely  you  have  for  me  a  no  less 

*' Everything,  my  darling.''  substantial  existence  that  may  have  its 

^'  And  you  think  the  message  from  chances  in  the  time  to  come.     To  me 

him  will  come  soon  now  ?"  you  are  more  real  than  most  I  know: 

**I  think  it  will  come  soon  now,  what  wonder  then  if  I  were  to  meet  you 

Violet,"  was  the  answer,  given  with  on  the  threshold  of  the  great  unknown, 

trembling  lips.  you  all  shining  with  a  new  light  on 

The  End.  your  face  ?    Trembling,  I  stretch  out 

•         •  my  hands  to  you,  for  your  silence  is 

And  now  to  you — ^you  whose  names  awful,  and  there  is  sadness  in  your 
are  written  in  these  blurred  pages,  eyes ;  but  the  day  may  come  when  you 
some  portion  of  whose  lives  I  have  tried  will  speak,  and  I  shall  hear — and  un- 
to trace  with  a  wandering  and  uncer^  derstand. 
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OLIPS  that  are  so  lonely 
For  wwit  of  his  caress; 
O  heart  that  art  too  faithful 

To  ever  love  him  less; 
O  eyes  that  find  no  sweetness 

For  hunger  of  his  face; 
O  hands  that  long  to  feel  him, 
Always,  in  evwy  place  I 

My  spirit  leans  and  listens, 

But  only  hears  his  name. 
And  thought  to  thought  leaps  onward 

As  flame  leaps  unto  flame; 
And  all  kin  to  each  other 

As  any  brood  of  flowers. 
Or  these  sweet  winds  of  night,  love, 

That  fan.  the  fainting  hours  t 

My  spirit  leans  and  listens. 

My  heart  stands  up  and  cries, 
And  only  one  sweet  vision 

Comes  ever  to  my  eyes. 
So  near  and  yet  so  far,  love, 

So  dear,  yet  out  of  reach, 
So  like  some  distant  star,  love. 

Unnamed  in  human  speech  t 

My  spirit  leans  and  listens. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  him. 
Through  all  the  long  night  watches, 

Until  the  dawning  dim; 
My  spirit  leans  and  listens. 

What  if,  across  the  night, 
His  strong  heart  send  a  message 

To  flood  mo  with  delight  ? 


OUR  RURAL  DIVINITY. 


I  WONDER  that  Wilson  Flagg  did 
not  inclade  the  cow  among  his 
*^ Picturesque  Animals,''  for  that  is 
where  she  belongs.  She  has  not  the 
classic  beauty  of  the  horse,  but  in  pic- 
ture-making qualities  she  is  far  ahead 
of  him.  Her  shaggy,  loose-jointed 
body,  her  irregular,  sketchy  outlines, 
like  those  of  the  landscape — the  hol- 
lows and  ridges,  the  slopes  and  prom- 
inences— her  tossing  horns,  her  bushy 
tail,  her  swinging  gait,  her  tranquil, 
ruminating  habits — all  tend  to  make 
her  an  object  upon  which  the  artist 
eye  lov-es  to  dwell.  The  artists  are 
for  ever  putting  her  into  pictures  too. 
In  rural  landscape  scenes  she  is  an  im- 
portant feature.  Behold  her  grazing 
in  the  pastures  and  on  the  hill  sides, 
or  along  banks  of  streams,  or  rumi- 
nating under  wide-spreading  trees,  or 
standing  belly  deep  in  the  creek  or 
pond,  or  lying  upon  the  smooth 
places  in  the  quiet  summer  afternoon, 
the  day*8  grazing  done,  and  waiting  to 
be  summoned  home  to  be  milked ;  and 
again  in  the  twilight  lying  upon  the 
IcTel  summit  of  the  hill,  or  where  the 
sward  is  thickest  and  softest;  or  in 
winter  a  herd  of  them  filing  along  to- 
ward the  spring  to  drink,  or  being 
'* foddered"  from  the  stack  in  the 
field  upon  the  new  snow — surely  the 
cow  is  a  picturesque  animal,  and  all 
her  goings  and  comings  are  pleasant 
to  behold. 

I  looked  into  Hamerton's  clever 
book  on  the  domestic  animals,  also 
expecting  to  find  my  divinity  duly  cele- 
brated, but  he  passes  her  by  and  con- 
templates the  bovine  qualities  only  as 
they  appear  in  the  ox  and  the  bull. 

Neither  have  the  poets  made  much 
of  the  cow,  but  have  rather  dwelt  upon 
the  steer,  or  the  ox  yoked  to  the 
plough.  I  recall  this  touch  from  Em- 
erson: 

The  heifer  that  lows  In  the  npland  farm. 
Far  beard,  Iowa  not  thine  ear  to  charm. 


But  the  ear  is  charmed  nevertheless, 
especially  if  it  be  not  too  near,  and 
the  air  be  still  and  dense,  or  hollow, 
as  the  farmer  says.  And  again,  if  it 
be  spring  time  and  she  task  that  pow- 
erful bellows  of  hers  to  its  utmost  ca- 
pacity, how  round  the  sound  is,  and 
how  far  it  goes  over  the  hills. 

The  cow  has  at  least  four  tones  or 
lows.  First,  there  is  her  alarmed  or 
distressed  low,  when  deprived  of  her 
calf,  or  separated  from  her  mates — ^her 
low  of  affection.  Then  there  is  her 
call  of  hunger,  a  petition  for  food, 
sometimes  full  of  impatience,  or  her 
answer  to  the  farmer's  call,  full  of 
eagerness.  Then  there  is  that  peculiar 
frenzied  bawl  she  utters  on  smelling 
blood,  which  causes  every  member  of 
the  herd  to  lift  its  head  and  hasten  to 
the  spot — the  native  cry  of  the  clan. 
When  she  is  gored  or  in  great  danger 
she  bawls  also,  but  that  is  different. 
And  lastly,  there  is  the  long,  sonorous 
YoUey  she  lets  off  on  the  hills  or  in  the 
yard,  or  along  the  highway,  and  which 
seems  to  be  expressive  of  a  kind  of 
unrest  and  vague  longing — ^the  long- 
ing of  the  iii^prisoned  lo  for  her  lost 
identity.  She  sends  her  voice  forth  so 
that  every  god  on  Mount  Olympus  can 
hear  her  plaint.  She  makes  this  sound 
in  the  morning,  especially  in  the  spring, 
as  she  goes  forth  to  graze. 

One  of  our  rural  poets,  Myron  Ben- 
ton, whose  verse  often  has  the  flavor 
of  sweet  cream,  has  written  some  lines 
called  **  Rumination,'*  in  which  the 
cow  is  the  principal  figure,  and  with 
which  I  am  permitted  to  adorn  my 
theme.  The  poet  first  gives  his  atten- 
tion to  a  little  brook  that  **  breaks 
its  shallow  gossip"  at  his  feet  and 
'*  drowns  the  oriole's  voice  " : 


Bat  moveth  not  that  wise  and  ancient  cow, 
Who  chews  her  Juicy  cad  so  languid  now 
Beneath  her  favorite  elm,  whose  drooping  boo^ 
Lulls  all  but  inward  vision,  fast  asleep : 
Bat  still,  her  tirdess  tail  a  pendalam  sweep 
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Hysterions   clockwork  goldss,  aal  so3i3  hid 

palley 
Her  drowsy  cud,  each  moment,  raises  duly. 

Of  this  great,  wondrous  world  she  has  seen  more 
Than  yon,  my  little  brook,  and  cropped  its  store 
Of  saccalent  grass  on  many  a  mead  and  lawn ; 
And  strayed  to  distant  uplands  in  the  dawn. 
And  she  has  had  some  dark  experience 
Of  graceless  man's  ingratitude ;  and  hence 
Her  ways  have  not  been  ways  of  pleasantness, 
Nor  all  her  paths  of  peace.    But  her  distress 
And  grief  she  has  lIviBd  past ;  your  giddy  round 
Disturbs  her  not,  for  she  is  learned  profound 
In  deep  brahmlnical  philosophy. 
She  chews  the  cud  of  sweetest  revery 
Above  your  worldly  prattle,  brooklet  merry, 
Oblirious  of  all  things  sublunaiy. 

The  cow  figures  in  Grecian  mythoU 
ogy,  and  in  the  Oriental  literature  is 
treated  as  a  sacred  animal.  ^^The 
clouds  are  cows  and  the  rain  milk." 
I  remember  what  Herodotus  says  of 
the  Egyptians'  worship  of  heifers  and 
steers;  and  in  the  traditions  of  the 
Celtic  nations  the  cow  is  regarded  as  a 
divinity.  In  Norse  mythology  the 
milk  of  the  cow  Andhumbia  afforded 
nourishment  to  the  Frost  giants,  and 
it  was  she  that  licked  into  being  and 
into  shape  a  god,  the  father  of  Odin. 
If  anything  could  lick  a  god  into 
shape,  certainly  the  cow  could  do  it. 
You  may  see  her  perform  this  office  for 
young  Taurus  any  spring.  She  licks 
him  out  of  the  fogs  and  bewilderments 
and  uncertainties  in  which  he  finds 
himself  on  first  landing  upon  these 
shores,  and  up  on  to  his  feet  in  an  in- 
credibly short  time.  Indeed,  that 
potent  tongue  of  hers  can  almost  make 
the  dead  alive  any  day,  and  the  crea- 
tive lick  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
mother  cow  is  only  a  large-lettered 
rendering  of  the  commonest  facts. 

The  horse  belongs  to  the  fiery  god 
Mars.  He  favors  war,  and  is  one  of 
its  oldest,  most  available,  and  most 
formidable  engines.  The  steed  is 
clothed  with  thunder,  and  smells  the 
battle  from  afar;  but  the  cattle  u^on 
a  thousand  hills  denote  that  peace  and 
plenty  bear  sway  in  the  land.  The 
neighing  of  the  horse  is  a  call  to  bat- 
tle ;  but  the  lowing  of  old  Brockleface 
in  the  valley  brings  the  golden  age 
again.  The  savage  tribes  are  never 
without  the  horse;  the  Scythians  are 


all  mounted ;  but  the  cow  would  tame 
and  humanize  them.  When  the  In- 
dians will  cultivate  the  cow,  I  shall 
think  their  civilization  fairly  begun. 
Recently,  when  the  horses  were  sick 
with  the  epizootic,  and  the  oxen  came 
to  the  city  and  helped  to  do  their 
work,  what  an  Arcadian  air  again 
filled  the  streets.  But  the  dear  old 
oxen — how  awkward  and  distressed 
they  looked  I  Juno  wept  in  the  face 
of  every  one  of  them.  The  horse  is  a 
true  citizen,  and  is  entirely  at  home 
in  the  paved  streets ;  but  the  ox — what 
a  complete  embodiment  of  all  rustic 
and  rural  things  I  Slow,  deliberate, 
thick-skinned,  powerful,  bulky,  ru- 
minating, fragrant-breathed,  when  he 
came  to  town  the  spirit  and  sugges- 
tion of  all  Oeorglcs  and  Bucolics  came 
with  him.  Oh,  citizen,  was  it  only  a 
plodding,  unsightly  brute  that  went 
by  ?  Was  there  no  chord  in  your  bo- 
som, long  silent,  that  sweetly  vibrated 
at  the  sight  of  that  patient,  Herculean 
couple  ?  Did  you  smell  no  hay  or 
cropped  herbage,  see  no  summer  pas- 
tures with  circles  of  cool  shade,  hear 
no  voice  of  herds  among  the  hills? 
They  were  very  likely  the  only  horses 
your  grandfather  ever  had.  Not  much 
trouble  to  harness  and  unharness  them. 
Not  much  vanity  on  the  road  in  those 
days.  They  did  all  the  work  on  the 
early  pioneer  farm.  They  were  the 
gods  whose  rude  strength  first  broke 
the  soil.  They  could  live  where  the 
moose  and  the  deer  could.  If  there 
was  no  clover  or  timothy  to  be  had, 
then  the  twigs  of  the  basswood  and 
birch  would  do.  Before  there  were 
yet  fields  given  up  to  grass,  they 
found  ample  pasturage  in  the  woods. 
Their  wide-spreading  horns  gleamed 
in  the  duskiness^  and  their  paths  and 
the  paths  of  the  cows  became  the  fu- 
ture roads  and  highways,  or  even  the 
streets  of  great  cities. 

All  the  descendants  of  Odin  show  a 
bovine  trace,  and  cherish  and  cultivate 
the  cow.  What  were  those  old  "Vi- 
kings but  thick-hided  bulls  that  de-' 
lighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  goring 
each  other  ?    And  has  not  the  charge 
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of  beefiness  been  brought  much  nearer 
home  to  us  than  that  ?  But  about  all 
the  northern  races  there  is  something 
that  is  kindred  to  cattle  in  the  best 
sense — something  in  their  art  and  lit- 
erature that  is  essentially  pastoral, 
sweet-breathed,  continent,  dispassion- 
ate, ruminating,  wide-eyed,  soft-voiced 
— a  charm  of  kine,  the  virtue  of  brutes. 
The  cow  belongs  more  especially  to 
the  northern  peoples,  to  the  region  of 
the  good,  green  grass.  She  is  the  true 
foraging  animal.  ■  That  broad,  smooth, 
always  dewy  nose  of  hers  is  just  the 
suggestion  of  green  sward.  She  ca- 
resses the  grass;  she  sweeps  off  the 
ends  of  the  leaves ;  she  reaps  it  with 
tiie  soft  sickle  of  her  tongue.  She 
crops  close,  but  she  docs  not  bruise  or 
devonr  the  turf  like  the  horse.  She  is 
the  sward's  best  friend,  and  will  make 
it  thick  and  smooth  as  a  carpet. 
The  tarty  monntalna  where  Uye  the  «n*hHng 


are  not  for  her.  Her  muzzle  is  too 
blunt ;  then  she  does  not  bUe  as  do  the 
sheep;  she  has  not  upper  teeth;  she 
eropi.  But  on  the  lower  slopes,  and 
margins,  and  rich  bottoms,  she  is  at 
home.  Where  the  daisy  and  the  but- 
tercup and  clover  bloom,  and  where 
com  will  grow,  is  her  proper  domain. 
The  agriculture  of  no  country  can  long 
thrive  without  her.  Not  only  a  large 
part  of  the  real,  but  much  of  the  po- 
tential wealth  of  the  land  is  wrapped 
up  in  her. 

What  a  variety  of  individualities  a 
herd  of  cows  presents  when  you  have 
come  to  know  them  all,  not  only  in 
form  and  color,  but  in  manners  and 
disposition.  Some  are  timid  and  awk- 
ward and  the  butt  of  the  whole  herd. 
Some  remind  you  of  deer.  Some  have 
an  expression  in  the  face  like  certain 
persons  you  have  known.  A  petted 
and  well-fed  cow  has  a  benevolent  and 
gracious  look ;  an  ill-used  and  poorly- 
fed  one  a  pitiful  and  forlorn  look. 
Some  cows  have  a  masculine  or  ox 
expression;  others  are  extremely  fem- 
inine. The  latter  are  the  ones  for 
milk.  Some  cows  will  kick  like  a 
horse;    some  jump  fences  like  deer. 


Every  herd  has  its  ringleader,  its  un- 
ruly spirit — one  that  plans  all  the  mis- 
chief and  leads  the  rest  through  the 
fences  into  the  grain  or  into  the  or- 
chard.    This  one  is  usually  quite  dif- 
ferent   from   the   master   spirit,   the 
"boss  of  the  yard."     The  latter  is 
generally  the  most  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding  cow  in  the  lot,  and  the  least 
bullying  and  quarrelsome.    But  she  is 
not  to  be  trifled  with ;  her  will  is  law ; 
the  whole  herd  give  way  before  her, 
those  that  have  crossed  horns  with 
her,   and  those  that  have    not,   but 
yielded  their  allegiance  without  cross- 
ing.   I  remember  such  a  one  among 
my  father's  milkers  when  I  was  a  boy — 
a     slender-homed,     deep-shouldered, 
large-uddered,    dewlapped    old    cow 
that  we  always  put  first  in  the  long 
stable  so  she  could  not  have  a  cow  on 
each  side  of  her  to  forage  upon;  for 
the  master  is  yielded  to  no  less  in  the 
stancheons  than  in  the  yard.     She  al- 
ways had  the  first  place    anywhere. 
She  had  her  choice  of  standing  room 
in  the  milking  yard,  and  when  she 
wanted  to  lie  down  there  or  in  the 
fields  the  best  and  softest  spot  was 
hers.    When  the  herd  were  foddered 
from  the  stack  or  bam,  or  fed  with 
pumpkins  in  the  fall,  she  was  always 
first  served.    Her  demeanor  was  quiet 
but  impressive.     She  never  bullied  or 
gored  her  mates,  but  literally  ruled 
them  with  the  breath  of  her  nostrils.   If 
any  newcomer  or  ambitious  younger 
cow,  however,  chafed  under  her  su- 
premacy, she  was  ever  ready  to  make 
good  her   claims.     And  with   what 
spirit  she  would  fight  when  openly 
challenged  I    She  was  a  whirlwind  of 
pluck  and  valor;   and  not  after  one 
defeat  or  two  defeats  would  she  3rield 
the  championship.      The   boss,  cow, 
when  overcome,  seems  to  brood  over 
her  disgrace,  and  day  after  day  will 
meet  her  rival  in  fierce  combat. 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  pastoral  philos- 
opher, whom  I  have  consulted  in  re- 
gard to  the  master  cow,  thinks  it  is 
seldom  the  case  that  one  rales  all  the 
herd,  if  it  number  many,  but  that 
there  is  often  one  that  will  rule  nearly  j 
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all.  "Cariouflly  enough,"  he  says, 
**a  case  like  this  will  often  occur: 
No.  1  will  whip  No.  2;  No.  2  whips 
No.  8;  and  No.  8  whips  No.  1;  so 
around  in  a  circle.  Tliis  is  not  a  mis- 
take; it  is  often  the  case.  I  remem- 
ber," he  continued,  "we  once  had 
feeding  out  of  a  large  bin  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  yard  six  oxen  who  mastered 
right  through  in  succession  from  No.  1 
to  No.  6 ;  hut  No,  6  paid  off  the  9core  hy 
toMpping  No,  1.  I  often  watched  them 
when  they  were  all  trying  to  feed  out 
of  the  box,  and  of  course  trying,  dog- 
in-the-manger  fashion,  each  to  prerent 
any  other  he  could.  They  would  often 
get  in  the  order  to  do  it  very  system- 
atically, since  they  could  keep  rotating 
about  the  box  till  the  chain  happened 
to  get  broken  somewhere,  when  there 
would  be  confusion.  Their  master- 
ship, you  know,  like  that  between 
nations,  is  constantly  changing.  But 
there  are  always  Napoleons  who  hold 
their  own  through  many  yicissitudes ; 
but  the  ordinary  cow  is  continually 
liable  to  lose  her  foothold.  Some 
cow  she  has  always  despised,  and  has 
often  sent  tossing  across  the  yard  at 
her  horns'  ends,  some  pleasant  morn- 
ing will  return  the  compliment  and 
pay  off  old  scores." 

But  my  own  observation  has  been 
that  in  herds  in  which  there  have  been 
no  important  changes  for  several  years, 
the  question  of  might  gets  pretty  well 
settled,  and  some  one  cow  becomes 
the  acknowledged  ruler. 

The  bully  of  the  yard  is  never  the 
master,  but  usually  a  second  or  third- 
rate  pusher  that  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hook  those  beneath  her,  or 
to  gore  the  masters  if  she  can  get  them 
in  a  tight  place.  If  such  a  one  can 
get  loose  in  the  stable,  she  is  quite 
certain  to  do  mischief.  She  delights 
to  pause  in  the  open  bars  and  turn  and 
keep  those  at  bay  behind  her  till  she 
sees  a  pair  of  threatening  horns  press- 
ing toward  her,  when  she  quickly 
passes  on.  As  one  cow  masters  all,  so 
there  is  one  cow  that  is  mastered  by 
all.  These  are  the  two  extremes  of  the 
herd,  the  head  and  the  tail.    Between 


them  are  all  grades  of  authority,  with 
none  so  poor  but  hath  some  poorer  to 
do  her  reverence. 

The  cow  has  evidently  come  down 
to  us  from  a  wild  or  semi-wild  state ; 
perhaps  is  a  descendant  of  those  wild, 
shaggy  cattle  of  which  a  small  band 
still  exists  in  the  forests  of  Scotland. 
Cuvier  seems  to  have  been  of  this 
opinion.  One  of  the  ways  in  which 
her  wild  instincts  still  crop  out  is  the 
disposition  she  shows  in  spring  to  hide 
her  calf — a  common  practice  among 
the  wild  herds.  Her  wild  nature 
would  be  likely  to  come  to  the  sur^ 
face  at  this  crisis  if  ever;  and  I  have 
known  cows  that  practised  great  se- 
crecy in  dropping  their  calves.  As 
their  time  approached  they  grew  rest* 
less,  a  wild  and  excited  look  was  upon 
them,  and  if  left  free,  they  generally 
set  out  for  the  woods  or  for  some  other 
secluded  spot.  After  the  calf  is  sev- 
eral hours  old,  and  has  got  upon  its 
feet  and  had  its  first  meal,  the  dam  by 
some  sign  commands  it  to  lie  down 
and  remain  quiet  while  she  goes  forth 
to  feed.  If  the  calf  is  approached  at 
such  time,  it  plays  '*  'possum,"  assumes 
to  be  dead  or  asleep,  till  on  finding 
this  ruse  does  not  succeed,  it  mounts 
to  its  feet,  bleats  loudly  and  fiercely, 
and  charges  desperately  upon  the  ic- 
tnider.  But  it  recovers  from  this  wild 
scare  in  a  little  while,  and  never  shows 
signs  of  it  again. 

The  habit  of  the  cow,  also,  in  eat- 
ing the  placenta,  looks  to  me  like  a 
vestige  of  her  former  wild  instincts — 
the  instinct  to  remove  everything  that 
would  give  the  wild  beasts  a  clue  or 
a  scent,  and  so  attract  them  to  her 
helpless  young. 

How  wise  and  sagacious  the  cows 
become  that  run  upon  the  street,  or 
pick  their  living  along  the  highway. 
The  mystery  of  gates  and  bars  is  at 
last  solved  to  them.  They  ponder 
over  them  by  night,  they  lurk  about 
them  by  day,  till  they  acquire  a  new 
sense — till  they  heGomQ  en rapportiriih 
them  and  know  when  they  are  open 
and  unguarded.  The  garden  gate^ 
if  it  open  into  the  highway  at  any 
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point,  is  nerer  oat  of  the  mind  of 
these  roadsters,  or  ont  of  their  calcula- 
tions. They  calculate  upon  the  chances 
of  its  being  left  open  a  certain  number 
of  times  in  the  season;  and  if  it  be 
but  once  and  only  for  five  minutes, 
your  cabbage  and  sweet  com  suffer. 
What  villager,  or  countryman  either, 
has  not  been  awakened  at  night  by  the 
squeaking  and  crunching  of  those  pi- 
ratical jaws  under  the  window  or  in 
the  direction  of  the  vegetable  patch  ? 
I  have  had  the  cows,  after  they  had 
eaten  up  my  garden,  break  into  the 
stable  where  my  own  mUcher  was  tied, 
and  gore  her  and  devour  her  meaL 
Yes,  life  presents  but  one  absorbing 
problem  to  the  street  cow,  and  that  is 
how  to  get  into  your  garden.  She 
catches  glimpses  of  it  over  the  fence 
or  through  the  pickets,  and  her  imagi- 
nation or  epigastrium  is  inflamed. 
When  the  spot  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
board  fence,  I  think  I  have  seen  her 
peepin|7  at  the  cabbages  through  a 
knot-hole.  At  last  she  learns  to  open 
the  gate.  It  is  a  great  triumph  of  bo- 
vine wit.  She  does  it  with  her  horn 
or  her  nose,  or  may  be  with  her  ever 
ready  tongue.  I  doubt  if  she  has  ever 
yet  penetrated  the  mystery  of  the 
newer  patent  fastenings ;  but  the  old- 
fashioned  thumb-latch  she  can  see 
through,  ^vo  her  time  enough. 

A  large,  lank,  muley  or  polled  cow 
used  to  annoy  me  in  this  way  when  I 
was  a  dweller  in  a  certain  pastoral  city. 
I  more  than  half  suspected  she  was 
turned  in  by  some  one ;  so  one  day  I 
watched.  Presently  I  heard  the  gate- 
latch  rattle ;  the  gate  swung  open;  and 
in  walked  the  old  buffalo.  On  seeing 
me  she  turned  and  ran  like  a  horse.  I 
then  fastened  the  gate  on  the  inside  and 
watched  again.  After  long  waiting 
the  old  cow  came  quickly  round  the 
comer  and  approached  the  gate.  She 
lifted  the  latch  with  her  nose.  Then, 
as  the  gate  did  not  move,  she  lifted  it 
again  and  again.  Then  she  gently 
nudged  it.  Then,  the  obtuse  gate  not 
taking  the  hint,  she  butted  it  gently, 
then  harder  and  still  harder,  till  it 
rattled  again.      At   this   juncture   I 


emerged  from  my  hiding  place,  when 
the  old  villain  scampered  off  with  great 
precipitation.  She  knew  she  was  tres- 
passing, and  she  had  learned  that 
there  were  usually  some  swift  penalties 
attached  to  this  pastime. 

I  have  owned  but  three  cows  and 
loved  but  one.  That  was  the  first 
one,  Chloe,  a  bri^t  red,  curly-pated, 
golden-skinned  Devonshire  cow,  that 
an  ocean  steamer  landed  for  me  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  one  blight 
May  day  many  clover  summers  ago.  She 
came  from  the  north,  from  the  pastoral 
regions  of  the  Catskills,  to  graze  upon 
the  broad  commons  of  the  national 
capital.  I  was  then  the  fortunate  and 
happy  lessee  of  an  old  place  with  an 
acre  of  ground  attached,  almost  with- 
in the  shadow  of  the  dome  of  the  ci^ 
itol.  Behind  a  high  but  aged  and  de- 
crepit board  fence  I  indulged  my  ra- 
ral  and  unclerical  tastes.  I  could  look 
up  from  my  homely  tasks  and  cast  a 
potato  almost  in  the  midst  of  that 
cataract  of  marble  steps  that  flows  out 
of  the  north  wing  of  the  patriotic  pUe. 
Ah,  when  that  creaking  and  sagging 
back  gate  closed  behind  me  in  the 
evening,  I  was  happy;  and  when  it 
opened  for  my  egress  thence  in  the 
morning,  I  was  not  happy.  Inside 
that  gate  was  a  miniature  farm  redo- 
lent of  homely,  primitive  Ufe,  a  tum- 
ble-down house  and  stables  and  imple- 
ments of  agriculture  and  horticulture, 
broods  of  chickens,  and  growing 
pumpkins,  and  a  thousand  antidotes 
to  the  weariness  of  an  artificial  life. 
Outside  of  it  were  the  marble  and  iron 
palaces,  the  paved  and  blistering 
streets,  and  the  high,  vacant,  mahogany 
desk  of  a  government  clerk.  In  that 
ancient  enclosure  I  took  an  earth  bath 
twice  a  day.  I  planted  myself  as  deep 
in  the  soil  as  I  could  to  restore  the 
normal  tone  and  freshness  of  my  sys- 
tem, impaired  by  the  above  mentioned 
government  mahogany.  I  have  found 
there  is  nothing  like  the  earth  to  draw 
the  various  social  distempers  out  of 
one.  The  blue  devils  take  flight  at 
once  if  they  see  you  mean  to  bury 
them  and  make   compost   of   thei 
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Emerson  intimates  that  the  scholar 
had  better  not  try  to  have  two  gar- 
dens; bat  I  conld  never  spend  an  hour 
hoeing  up  dock  and  red-root  and 
twitch  grass  without  in  some  way  get- 
ting rid  of  many  weeds  and  fungus, 
unwholesome  growtlis  that  a  petty, 
in-doors  life  was  for  ever  fostering  in 
my  own  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

But  the  finishing  touch  was  not 
given  till  Chloe  came.  She  was  the 
jewel  for  which  this  homely  setting 
waited.  My  agriculture  had  some  ob- 
ject then.  The  old  gate  never  opened 
with  such  alacrity  as  when  she  paused 
before  it.  How  we  waited  for  her 
coming !  Should  I  send  Drewer,  the 
colored  patriarch,  for  her  ?  No ;  the 
master  of  the  house  himself  should  re- 
ceive Juno  at  the  capital. 

"One  cask  for  you,"  said  the  clerk, 
referring  to  the  steamer  bill  of  lading. 

**  Then  I  hope  it's  a  cask  of  milk,"  I 
said.     **  I  expected  a  cow." 

**  One  cask  it  says  here.'* 

"Well,  let's  see  it;  I'll  warrant  it 
has  horns  and  is  tied  by  a  rope'*; 
which  proved  to  be  the  case,  for  there 
stood  the  only  object  that  bore  my 
name,  chewing  its  cud,  on  the  forward 
deck.  How  she  liked  the  voyage  I 
could  not  find  out;  but  she  seemed  to 
relish  so  much  the  feeling  of  solid 
ground  beneath  her  feet  once  more 
that  she  led  me  a  lively  step  all  the 
way  home.  She  cut  capers  in  front  of 
the  White  House,  and  tried  twice  to 
wind  me  up  in  the  rope  as  wo  passed 
the  Treasury.  She  kicked  up  her  heels 
on  the  broad  avenue  and  became  very 
coltish  as  she  came  under  the  walls  of 
the  capitol.  But  that  night  the  long- 
vacant  stall  in  the  old  stable  was  filled, 
and  the  next  morning  the  coffee  had 
met  with  a  change  of  heart.  I  had  to 
go  out  twice  with  the  lantern  and 
survey  my  treasure  before  I  went  to 
bed.  Did  she  not  come  from  the  de- 
lectable mountains,  and  did  I  not 
have  a  sort  of  filial  regard  for  her  as 
toward  my  foster  mother  ? 

This  was  during  the  Arcadian  age 
at  the  capital,  before  the  easy-going 
southern  ways  had  gone  out  and  the 


prim  new  northern  ways  had  come  in, 
and  when  the  domestic  animals  were 
treated  with  distinguished  considera- 
tion and  granted  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  There  was  a  charm  of  cattle 
in  the  streets  and  upon  the  commons: 
goats  cropped  your  rose  bushes  through 
the  pickets,  and  nooned  upon  your 
front  porch,  and  pigs  dreamed  Arcadian 
dreams  under  your  garden  fence  or 
languidly  frescoed  it  with  pigments 
from  the  nearest  pooL  It  was  a  time 
of  peace ;  it  was  the  poor  man's  golden 
age.  Your  cow,  or  your  goat,  or  your 
pig  led  a  vagrant,  wandering  life,  and 
picked  up  a  subsistence  wherever  they 
could,  like  the  bees,  which  was  almost 
everywhere.  Your  cow  went  forth  in 
the  morning  and  came  home  fraught 
with  milk  at  night,  and  you  never 
troubled  yourself  where  she  went  or 
how  far  she  roamed. 

Chloe  took  very  naturally  to  this 
kind  of  life.  At  first  I  had  to  go  with 
her  a  few  times  and  pilot  her  to  the 
nearest  commons,  and  then  left  her  to 
her  own  wit,  which  never  failed  her. 
What  adventures  she  had,  what  ac- 
qaaintances  she  made,  how  far  she 
wandered,  I  never  knew.  I  never 
came  across  her  in  my  walks  or  ram- 
bles. Indeed,  on  several  occasions  I 
thought  I  would  look  her  up  and  see 
her  feeding  in  the  national  pastures, 
but  I  never  could  find  her.  There 
were  plenty  of  cows,  but  they  were  all 
strangers.  But  punctually,  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
her  white  horns  would  be  seen  tossing 
above  the  gate  and  her  impatient  low 
be  heard.  Sometimes,  when  I  turned 
her  forth  in  the  morning,  she  would 
pause  and  apparently  consider  which 
way  she  would  go.  Should  she  go 
toward  Kendall  Green  to-day,  or  fol- 
low the  Tiber,  or  over  by  the  Big 
Spring,  or  out  around  Lincoln  Hospi- 
tal ?  She  seldom  reached  a  conclusion 
till  she  had  stretched  forth  her  neck 
and  blown  a  blast  on  her  trumpet  that 
awoke  the  echoes  in  the  very  lantern 
on  the  dome  of  the  capitol.  Then, 
after  one  or  two  licks,  she  would  dis- 
appear around  the  comer.     Later  jin 
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the  season,  when  the  grass  was  parched 
or  poor  on  the  commons,  and  the  com 
and  cabbage  tempting  in  the  garden, 
Ghloe  was  loth  to  depart  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  her  deliberations  were  longer 
than  ever,  and  very  often  I  had  to  aid 
her  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

For  two  summers  she  was  a  well- 
spring  of  pleasure  and  profit  in  my 
farm  of  one  acre,  when  in  an  evil  mo- 
ment I  resolved  to  part  with  her  and 
try  another.  In  an  evil  moment  I  say, 
for  from  that  time  my  luck  in  cattle 
left  me.  Juno  never  forgave  me  the 
execution  of  that  rash  and  cruel  re- 
solve. 

The  day  is  indellibly  stamped  on  my 
memory  when  I  exposed  my  Chloe  for 
sale  in  the  public  market  place.  It 
was  in  November,  a  bright,  dreamy, 
Indian  summer  day.  A  sadness  op- 
pressed mc,  not  unmixed  with  guilt 
and  remorse.  An  old  Irish  woman 
came  to  the  market  also  with  her  pets 
to  sell,  a  sow  and  five  pigs,  and  took 
up  a  position  next  me.  We  condoled 
with  each  other;  we  bewailed  the  fate 
of  our  darlings  together;  we  berated 
in  chorus  the  white-aproned  but  blood- 
stained fraternity  who  prowled  about 
ns.  When  she  went  away  for  a  mo- 
ment I  minded  the  pigs,  and  when  I 
strolled  about  she  minded  my  cow. 
How  shy  the  innocent  beast  was  of 
those  carnal  market  men.  How  she 
would  shrink  away  from  them.  When 
they  put  out  a  hand  to  feel  her  condi- 
tion she  would  ^^scrooch"  down  her 
back,  or  bend  this  way  or  that,  as  if 
the  hand  were  a  branding  iron.  So 
long  as  I  stood  by  her  head  she  felt 
•afe — deluded  creature — and  chewed 
the  cud  of  sweet  content ;  but  the  mo- 
ment I  left  her  side  she  seemed  filled 
with  apprehension,  and  followed  me 
with  her  eyes,  lowing  softly  and  en- 
treatingly  till  I  returned. 

At  last  the  money  was  counted  out 
for  her,  and  her  rope  surrendered  to  the 
hand  of  another.  How  that  last  look 
of  alarm  and  incredulity,  which  I 
caught  as  I  turned  for  a  parting 
glance,  went  to  my  heart  ! 

Her  stall  was  soon  filled,  or  partly 


filled,  and  this  time  with  a  native 
— a  specimen  of  what  may  be  called 
the  cornstalk  breed  of  Virginia:  a 
slender,  furtive,  long-geared  heifer 
just  verging  on  cowhood,  that  in  spite 
of  my  best  efforts  would  wear  a  pinch- 
ed and  hungry  look.  She  evidently 
inherited  a  humped  back.  It  was  a 
family  trait,  and  evidence  of  the  puri- 
ty of  her  blood.  For  the  native  blood- 
ed cow  of  Virginia,  from  shivering 
over  half  rations  of  com  stalks,  in  the 
open  air,  during  those  bleak  and 
windy  winters,  and  roaming  over 
those  parched  fields  in  summer,  has 
come  to  have  some  marked  features. 
For  one  thing,  her  pedal  extremities 
seemed  lengthened;  for  another,  her 
udder  does  not  impede  her  travelling; 
for  a  third,  her  backbone  inclines 
strongly  to  the  curve;  then,  she  de- 
spiseth  hay.  This  last  is  a  sure  test. 
Offer  a  thorough-bred  Virginia  cow 
hay,  and  she  will  laugh  in  your  face ; 
but  rattle  the  husks  or  shucks,  and  she 
knows  you  to  be  her  friend. 

The  new  comer  even  declined  com 
meal  at  first.  She  eyed  it  furtively, 
then  sniffed  it  suspiciously,  but  finally 
discovered  that  it  bore  some  relation 
to  her  native  **  shucks,"  when  ^e  fell 
to  eagerly. 

I  cherish  the  memory  of  this  cow, 
however,  as  the  most  affectionate  bmte 
I  ever  knew.  Being  deprived  of  her 
calf,  she  transferred  her  affections  to 
her  master,  and  would  fain  have  made  a 
calf  of  him,  lowing  in  the  most  piteous 
and  inconsolable  manner  when  he  was 
out  of  her  sight,  hardly  forgetting  her 
grief  long  enough  to  eat  her  meal,  and 
entirely  neglecting  her  beloved  husks. 
Often  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she 
would  set  up  that  sonorous  lamentation 
and  continue  it  till  sleep  was  chased 
from  every  eye  in  the  household.  This 
generally  had  the  effect  of  bringing 
the  object  of  her  affection  before  her, 
but  in  a  mood  anything  but  filial  or 
comforting.  Still,  at  such  times  a 
kick  seemed  a  comfort  to  her,  and  she 
would  gladly  have  kissed  the  rod  that 
was  the  instrument  of  my  midnight 
wrath. 
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But  her  tender  star  was  destined 
soon  to  a  fatal  eclipse.  Being  tied 
with  too  long  a  rope  on  one  occasion 
daring  my  temporary  absence,  she  got 
her  head  into  the  meal  barrel,  and 
stopped  not  till  she  had  devoured 
nearly  half  a  bushel  of  dry  meal.  The 
singularly  placid  and  benevolent  look 
that  beamed  from  the  meal-besmeared 
face  when  I  discovered  her  was  some- 
thing to  be  remembered.  For  the  first 
time  also  her  spinal  column  came  near 
assuming  a  horizontal  line. 

But  the  grist  proved  too  much  for 
her  frail  mill,  and  her  demise  took 
place  on  the  third  day,  not  of  conise 
without  some  attempt  to  relieve  her  on 
my  part.  I  gave  her,  as  is  usual  in 
such  emergencies,  everything  I  *' could 
think  of"  and  everything  my  neigh- 
bors could  think  of,  besides  some  fear- 
ful prescriptions  which  I  obtained 
from  a  German  veterinary  surgeon,  but 
to  no  purpose.  I  imagined  her  poor 
maw  distended  and  inflamed  with  the 
baking  sodden  mass  which  no  physic 
could  penetrate  or  enliven. 

Thus  ended  my  second  venture  in 
live  stock.  My  third,  which  followed 
sharp  upon  the  heels  of  this  disaster, 
was  scarcely  more  of  a  success.  This 
time  I  led  to  the  altar  a  buffalo  cow,  as 
they  call  the  "mully"  down  south — 
a  large,  spotted,  creamy-skinned  cow, 
with  a  fine  udder,  that  I  persuaded  a 
Jew  drover  to  part  with  for  ninety 
dollars.  ^'  Pag  like  a  dish  rack  (rag), '' 
said  he,  pointing  to  her  udder  after 
she  had  been  milked.  **  You  vill  come 
pack  and  gif  me  the  udder  ten  tol- 
lars "  (for  he  had  demanded  an  even 
hundred),  he  continued,  "after  you 
have  had  her  a  gouple  of  days. "  True 
I  felt  like  returning  to  him  after  a 
**  gouple  of  days,"  but  not  to  pay  the 
other  ten  dollars.  The  cow  proved  to 
be  as  blind  as  a  bat,  though  capable  of 
counterfeiting  the  act  of  seeing  to  per- 
fection. For  did  she  not  lift  up  her 
head  and  follow  with  her  eyes  a  dog 
that  scaled  the  fence  and  ran  through 
the  other  end  of  the  lot,  and  the  next 
moment  dash  my  hopes  thus  raised  by 
trying  to  walk  over  a  locust  tree  thirty 


feet  high  ?  And  when  I  set  the  buck- 
et before  her  containing  her  first  mess 
of  meal,  she  missed  it  by  several  inches, 
and  her  nose  brought  up  against  the 
ground.  Was  it  a  kind  of  far-sighted- 
ness and  near  blindness  f  That  was  it, 
I  think ;  she  had  genius,  but  not  talent ; 
she  could  see  the  man  in  the  moon,  but 
was  quite  oblivious  to  the  man  imme- 
diately in  her  front.  Her  eyes  were 
telescopic  and  required  a  long  range. 

As  long  as  I  kept  her  in  the  stall,  or 
confined  to  the  enclosure,  this  strange 
eclipse  of  her  sight  was  of  little  conse- 
quence. But  when  spring  came,  and 
it  was  time  for  her  to  go  forth  and 
seek  her  livelihood  in  the  city^s  waste 
places,  I  was  embarrassed.  Into  what 
remote  comers  or  into  what  terra  inco^ 
fdta  might  she  not  wander  I  There 
was  little  doubt  but  she  would  drift 
around  home  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, or  perhaps  as  often  as  every  week 
or  two;  but  could  she  be  trusted  to 
find  her  way  back  every  night  ?  Per- 
haps she  could  be  taught.  Perhaps 
her  other  senses  were  acute  enough  to 
in  a  measure  compensate  her  for  her 
defective  vision.  So  I  gave  her  les- 
sons in  the  topography  of  the  country. 
I  led  her  forth  to  graze  for  a  few  hours 
each  day  and  led  her  home  again. 
Then  I  left  her  to  come  home  alone, 
which  feat  she  accomplished  very  en- 
couragingly. She  came  feeling  her 
way  along,  stepping  very  high,  but  ap- 
parently a  most  diligent  and  interested 
sightseer.  But  she  was  not  sure  of  the 
right  house  when  she  got  to  it,  though 
she  stared  at  it  very  hard. 

Again  I  turned  her  forth,  and  again 
she  came  back,  her  telescopic  eyes  ap- 
parently of  some  service  to  her.  On 
the  third  day  there  was  a  fierce  thun- 
derstorm late  in  the  afternoon,  and  old 
buffalo  did  not  come  home.  It  had 
evidently  scattered  and  bewildered 
what  little  wit  she  had.  Being  barely 
able  to  navigate  those  straits  on  a 
calm  day,  what  could  she  be  expected 
to  do  in  a  tempest  ? 

Ai ter  the  storm  had  passed,  and  near 
sundown,  I  set  out  in  quest  of  her,  but 
could  get  no  clue.    I  heard  that  two 
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cows  had  been  struck  by  lightning 
abont  a  mile  out  on  the  commons.  My 
conscience  instantly  told  me  that  one 
of  them  was  mine.  It  would  be  a  fit 
closing  of  the  third  act  of  this  pastoral 
drama.  Thitherward  I  bent  my  steps, 
and  there  upon  the  smooth  plain  I  be- 
held the  scorched  and  swollen  forms 
of  two  cows  slain  by  thunderbolts,  but 
neither  of  them  had  ever  been  mine. 

The  next  day  I  continued  the  search, 
and  the  next,  and  the  next.  Finally  I 
hoisted  an  umbrella  over  my  head,  for 
the  weather  had  become  hot,  and  set 
out  deliberately  and  systematically  to 
explore  every  foot  of  open  common  on 
Capitol  hill.  I  tramped  many  miles, 
and  found  every  man*8  cow  but  my 
own — some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred, 
I  should  think.  I  saw  many  vagrant 
boys  and  Irish  and  colored  women, 
nearly  all  of  whom  had  seen  a  buffalo 
cow  that  very  day  that  answered  ex- 
actly to  my  description,  but  in  such 
diverse  and  widely  separate  places  that 
I  knew  it  was  no  cow  of  mine.  And 
it  was  astonishing  how  many  times  I 


was  myself  deceived ;  how  many  rumps 
or  heads,  or  liver  backs  or  white  fianks 
I  saw  peeping  over  knolls  or  from  be- 
hind fences  or  other  objects  that  could 
belong  to  no  cow  but  mine  I 

Finally  1  gave  up  the  search,  con- 
cluded the  cow  had  been  stolen,  and 
advertised  her,  offering  a  reward.  But 
days  passed,  and  no  tidings  were 
obtained.  Hope  began  to  bum  pretty 
low — was  indeed  on  the  point  of  going 
out  altogether,  when  one  afternoon,  as 
I  was  strolling  over  the  commons  (for 
in  my  walks  I  still  hovered  about  the 
scenes  of  my  lost  milcher),  I  saw  the 
rump  of  a  cow,  over  a  grassy  knoll,  that 
looked  familiar.  Coming  nearer,  the 
beast  lifted  up  her  head ;  and,  behold  I 
it  was  she  I  only  a  few  squares  from 
home,  where  doubtless  she  had  been 
most  of  the  time.  I  had  overshot  the 
mark  in  my  search.  I  had  ransacked 
thefaivoff,  and  had  neglected  the  near- 
at-hand,  as  we  are  so  apt  to  do.  But 
she  was  ruined  as  a  milcher,  and  her 
history  thenceforward  was  brief  and 
touching  I 

John  Bubbougbs. 
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WHO  will  tell  him  ?    Who  will  teach  him  ? 
Have  you  voices,  merry  birds  ? 
Then  be  voice  for  me,  and  reaoh  him 
With  a  thousand  pleading  words. 
Sing  my  secret,  east  and  west, 
TUl  his  answer  be  confessed  t 

Roses,  when  you  see  him  coming, 
Light  of  heart  and  strong  of  limb. 
Make  your  lover-bees  stop  humming; 
Turn  your  blushes  round  to  him — 
Blush,  dear  flowers,  that  he  may  learn. 
How  a  woman's  heart  can  bum  t 


Wind— oh,  wind — ^you  happy  rover  I 
Oh  that  I  were  half  as  free- 
Leave  your  honey-bells  and  clover, 
Go  and  seek  my  love  for  me. 
Find,  kiss,  clasp  him,  make  him  know 
It  is  J  who  love  him  so  ! 


MiAT  AiKGB  Db  YsaB. 
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ONE  of  the  most  carious  cases  that 
ever  came  under  my  notice  in  a 
long  course  of  criminal  practice  was 
not  brought  into  any  court,  and,  as  I 
believe,  has  never  been  published 
until  now.  The  details  of  the  affair 
came  under  my  personal  cognizance  in 
the  following  manner: 

In  1858  I  went  down  into  the  Shen- 
andoah valley  to  spend  my  summer  va- 
cation among  the  innumerable  Pages, 
Marshalls,  and  Cookes  who  all  hailed 
me  as  cousin,  by  right  of  traditional 
intermarriages  generations  back.  My 
first  visit  was  to  the  house  of  McCor- 
mack  Beardsley,  a  kinsman  and  school- 
fellow whom  I  had  not  seen  since  we 
parted  at  the  university  twenty  years 
before. 

We  were  both  gray-haired  old  fel- 
lows now,  but  I  had  grown  thin  and 
sharp  in  the  courts  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington,  while  he  had  lived  quietly 
on  his  plantation,  more  fat  and  jovial 
and  genial  with  every  year. 

Beardsley  possessed  large  means 
then,  and  maintained  the  unlimited 
hospitality  usual  among  large  Virginia 
planters  before  the  war.  The  house 
was  crowded  during  my  stay  with  my 
old  friends  from  the  valley  and  south- 
em  countries.  His  daughter,  too,  was 
not  only  a  beauty,  but  a  favorite  among 
the  young  people,  and  brought  many 
attractive,  well-bred  girls  about  her, 
and  young  men  who  were  not  so  at- 
tractive or  well  bred.  Lack  of  occu- 
pation and  a  definite  career  had  re- 
duced the  sons  of  too  many  Virginia 
families  at  that  time  to  cards  and 
horses  as  their  sole  pursuits ;  the  war, 
while  it  left  them  penniless,  was  in  one 
sense  their  salvation. 

One  evening,  sitting  on  the  verandah 
with  Beardsley,  smoking,  and  looking 
in  the  open  windows  of  the  parlor,  I 
noticed  a  woman  who  oat  a  little 
apart,   and  who,   as   I  fancied,   was 


avoided  by  the  younger  girls.  In  -a 
Virginia  country  party  there  are  al- 
ways two  or  three  unmarried  women, 
past  their  first  youth,  with  merry  blue 
eyes,  brown  hair,  and  delicate  features 
— ^women  **with  a  history, "  but  who  are 
none  the  less  good  dancers,  riders,  and 
able  to  put  all  their  cleverness  into  the 
making  of  a  pie  or  a  match  for  their 
cousins.  This  woman  was  blue-eyed 
and  brown-haired,  but  she  had  none 
of  the  neat,  wide-awake  self-possession 
of  her  class.  She  had  a  more  childish 
expression,  and  spoke  with  a  more 
timid  uncertainty,  than  even  Lotty 
Beardsley,  who  was  still  in  the  school- 
room. I  called  my  host's  attention  to 
her  and  asked  who  she  was. 

^*It  is  the  daughter  of  my  cousin, 
General  George  Waring.  You  remem- 
ber him  surely— of  the  Henrico  branch 
ofWarings?" 

'*  Certainly.  But  he  had  only  one 
child — Louisa;  and  I  remember  re- 
ceiving an  invitation  to  her  wedding 
years  ago." 

**Yes.  This  is  Louisa.  The  wed- 
ding never  took  place.  It's  an  odd 
story,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  ^^  and  the 
truth  is,  Floyd,  I  brought  the  girl 
here  while  you  were  with  us  in  the 
hope  that  you,  with  your  legal  acumen, 
could  solve  the  mystery  that  surrounds 
her.  I'll  give  the  facts  to  you  to-mor- 
row— it's  impossible  to  do  it  now. 
But  tell  me,  in  the  mean  time,  how  she 
impresses  you,  looking  at  her  as  a  law- 
yer would  at  a  client,  or  a — ^a  prisoner 
on  trial.  Do  you  observe  anything 
peculiar  in  her  face  or  manner  ? " 

^'  I  observed  a  very  peculiar  manner 
in  all  those  about  her— ^an  effort  at  cor- 
diality in  which  they  did  not  succeed ; 
a  certain  constraint  in  look  and  tone 
while  speaking  to  her.  I  even  saw  it 
in  yourself  just  now  as  soon  as  you 
mentioned  her  name." 

*  *  You  did  ?    I'm  sorry  for  that— ox- 
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ceedingly  sorry  !"  anxiously.  "I  be- 
tiere  in  Lomsa  Waring*8  innocence  as 
I  do  in  that  of  my  own  child ;  and  if 
I  thought  she  was  hart  or  neglected  in 

this  house But  there's  a  cloud  od 

the  girl,  Floyd—that's  a  fact.  It  don't 
amoant  even  to  suspicion.    If  it  did, 

one  could  argue  it  down.     But 

Well,  what  do  you  make  of  her — ^her 
lice  now  ? " 

*'It  is  not  an  especially  clever  face, 
nor  one  that  indicates  power  of  any 
kind;  not  the  face  of  a  woman  who  of 
her  own  will  would  be  the  heroine  of 
any  remarkable  story.    I  should  judge 
her  to  have  been  a  few  years  ago  one 
of  the  sensible,  light-hearted,  sweet- 
tempered  girls  of  whom  there  are  so 
numy  in  Virginia ;  a  nice  housek^per, 
and  one  who  would  have  made  a  ten- 
der wife  and  mother." 
"Well,  well  ?    Nothing  more  ? '» 
"Tes.    She  has  not  matured  into 
womanhood   as  such    girls  do.     She 
looks  as  if  her  growth  in  every-day  ex- 
periences had  stopped  years  ago;  that 
vhile  her  body  gprew  older  her  mind 
had   halted,    immature,    incomplete. 
A  great  grief  might  have  had  that  ef- 
fect, or  the  absorption  of  all  her  facul- 
ties by  one  sudden,  mastering  idea." 

"Ton  are  a  little  too  metaphysical 
for  me,"  said  Beardsley.  **  Poor  Lou 
isn't  shrewd  by  any  means,  and  always 
gives  me  the  feeling  that  she  needs 
care  and  protection  more  than  most 
women,  if  that  is  what  you  mean." 

"There  is  a  singular  expression  in 
her  face  at  times, "  I  resumed.  -^ 

"  Ah  I  Now  you  have  it  I "  he  mut- 
tered. 

"Sitting  there  in  your  parlor,  where 
there  is  certainly  nothing  to  dread, 
she  has  glanced  behind  and  about  her 
again  and  again,  as  though  she  heard 
asoond  that  frightened  her.  I  observe, 
too,  that  when  any  man  speaks  to  her 
ahe  fixes  on  him  a  keen,  suspicious 
look.  She  does  not  have  it  with  wo- 
men. It  passes  quickly,  but  it  is  there. 
It  is  precisely  the  expresMon  of  an  in* 
■ane  person,  or  a  guilty  one  dreading 
arrest." 
"You  are  a  clo«e  observer,  Floyd, 
4 


I  told  my  wife  that  we  could  not  do 
better  than  submit  the  whole  case  to 
your  judgment.  "We  are  all  Lou's 
friends  in  the  neighborhood;  but  we 
cannot  look  at  the  matter  with  your 
legal  experience  and  unprcjadiced 
eyes.  Come,  let  us  go  into  supper 
now." 

The  next  morning  I  was  summoned 
to  Beardsley's  *' study"  (so  called 
probably  from  the  total  absence  of 
either  book  or  newspaper),  and  found 
himself  and  his  wife  awaiting  me,  and 
also  a  Doctor  Bcheffer,  whom  I  had 
previously  noticed  among  the  guests — 
a  g^unt,  hectic  young  man,  apparently 
on  the  high  road  to  death,  the  victim 
of  ah  incurable  consumption. 

"  I  asked  William  Bcheffer  to  meet 
us  here,"  said  Mr.  Beardsley,  '*  as  Lou- 
isa Waring  was  an  inmate  of  his  fath- 
er's house  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence. She  and  "William  were  chil- 
dren and  playmates  together.  I  be- 
lieve I  am  right,  William.  Ton  knew 
all  the  circumstances  of  that  terrible 
night  ?  " 

The  young  man's  heavy  face  changed 
painfully.  '*Tes;  as  much  as  was 
known  to  any  one  but  Louisa,  and — 
the  guilty  man,  whoever  he  was.  But 
why  are  you  dragging  out  that  wretch- 
ed affair?"  turning  angrily  on  Mrs. 
Beardsley.  "  Surely  any  friend  of 
Miss  Warlng's  would  try  to  bury  the 
past  for  her  I " 

"No,"  said  the  lady  cahnly.  »*It 
has  been  buried  quite  too  long,  in  my 
opinion;  for  she  has  carried  her  bur- 
den for  six  years.  It  is  time  now  that 
we  should  try  to  lift  it  for  her.  You 
are  sitting  in  a'draught,  William.  Sit 
on  this  sofa." 

Scheffer,  coughing  frightfully,  and 
complaining  with  all  the  testiness  of  a 
long-humored  invalid,  was  disposed  of 
at  last,  and  Beardsley  began : 

*'  The  story  is  briefly  this.  Louisa, 
before  her  father's  death,  was  engaged 
to  be  married  to  Colonel  Paul  Merrick 
(Merricks  of  Clarke  county,  you  know). 
The  wedding  was  postponed  for  a  year 
when  General  Waring  died,  and  Louisa 
went  to  her  uncle's— your  father,  Wil- 
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Ham — to  live  during  that  time.  When 
the  year  was  over,  every  preparation 
was  made  for  the  marriage:  invitations 
were  sent  to  all  the  kinsfolk  on  both 
sides  (and  that  included  three  or  four 
counties  on  a  rough  guess),  and  we-^ 
the  immediate  family— were  assembled 
at  Major  Scheffer's  preparing  for  the 

grand    event,   when "     Beardsley 

became  now  excessively  hot  and  flur- 
ried, and  getting  up,  thumped  heavily 
up  and  down  the  room. 

**  After  all,  there  is  nothing  to  telL 
Why  should  we  bring  in  ft  famous 
lawyer  to  sit  in  judgment  on  her  as  if 
the  girl  were  a  criminal?  She  only 
did,  Floyd,  what  women  have  done 
since  the  beginning— changed  her  mind 
without  reason.  Paul  Merrick  was  as 
clever  and  lovable  a  young  fellow  as 
you  would  And  in  the  State,  and  Lou- 
isa was  faithful  to  him — she's  faithful 
to  him  yet;  but  on  the  night  before 
the  wedding  she  refused  to  n^any  him, 
and  has  persisted  in  the  refusal  ever 
since,  without  assigning  a  cause." 

'<  Is  that  all  of  the  story  ?"  I  asked, 

Beardsley  was  silent. 

"No,"  said  his  wife  gently;  "that 
is  not  all.  I  thought  McCormack's 
courage  would  fail  before  he  gave  you 
the  facts.    I  shall  try  and  tell  you " 

"  Only  the  facts,  if  you  please,  with- 
out any  inferences  or  opinions  of 
others." 

The  old  lady  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  began :  "A  couple  of  days 
before  the  wedding  we  went  over  to 
Major  SchejSer's  to  help  prepare  for 
it.  You  know  -we  have  no  restau- 
rateurs nor  confectioners  to  depend 
upon,  and  such  occasions  are  bosy 
seasons.  The  gentlemen  played  whist, 
rode  about  the  plantation,  or  tried  tlie 
Major's  wines,  while  indoors  we,  all  of 
us— married  ladies  and  girls  and  a 
dozen  old  aunties — were  at  work  with 
cakes,  creams,  and  pastry.  I  recollect 
I  took  over  our  cook,  Prue,  because 
Lou  fancied  nobody  could  make  such 
wine  jelly  as  hers.  Then  Lou*s  trous- 
seau was  a  very  rich  one,  and  she  want- 
ed to  try  on  all  of  her  pretty  dressesi 
that  we  might  see  how " 


"  My  dear  I "  interrupted  Mr.  Beard- 
sley, "this  really  appears  irrelevant 
to  the  matter " 

"Not  at  all.  I  wish  Mr.  Floyd  to 
"gain  an  idea  of  Louisa's  temper  and 
mood  at  that  time.  The  truth  is,  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  her  lover, 
and  very  happy  that  her  marriage  was 
so  near;  and  being  a  modest  little 
thing,  she  hid  her  feeling  under  an  in- 
cessant, merry  chatter  about  dresses 
and  jellies.  Don't  you  agree  with  me^ 
William?" 

The  sick  man  turned  on  the  sofa 
with  a  lough,  which  looked  ghastly 
enough  on  his  haggard  face.  '  ^  I  sub- 
mit. Aunt  Sophie,  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  call  me  in  as  a  witness  in  this 
cose*-  I  waited  on  Lou  for  two  or 
three  years,  Mr.  Floyd,  and  she  throw 
me  over  for  Merrick.  It  is  not  likely 
that  I  wos  an  unprejudiced  observer 
of  her  moods  just  then." 

"  Nonsense,  William.  I  knew  that 
was  but  the  idlest  flirtation  between 
you,  or  I  should  not  have  brought  you 
here  now,"  said  his  aunt.  "Well, 
Mr.  Floyd^  the  prepatations  all  were 
completed  on  the  afternoon  before  the 
wedding.  Some  of  the  young  people 
hod  gathered  in  the  library— Paul 
Merrick  and  his  sisters  and — you  were 
there,  William  ? " 

"Yes,  I  was  there." 

"And  they  persuaded  Lou  to  put  on 
her  wedding  dress  and  veil  to  give 
them  a  glimpse  of  the  bride.  I  think 
it  was  Paul  who  wished  it.  He  was  a 
hot,  eager  young  fellow,  and  he  waa 
impatient  to  taste  Ids  happiness  by  an- 
ticipation. It  was  a  dull,  gusty  af- 
ternoon in  October.  I  remember  the 
contrast  she  made  to  the  gray,  cold 
day  OS  she  came  in,  shy  and  blushing, 
and  her  eyes  sparkling,  in  her  haze  of 
white,  and  stood  in  front  of  the  win- 
dow. She  was  so  lovely  and  pure 
that  we  were  all  silent.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  belonged  then  to  her  lover 
alone,  and  none  of  us  bad  a  right  to  utter 
a  word.  He  went  up  to  her,  but  no  one 
heard  what  he  said,  and  then  took  her 
by  the  hand  and  led  her  reverently  to 
the  door.    Presently  I  met  her  coming 
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oat  of  her  chamber  in  a  cloak  and  hat. 
Her  maid  Abby  was  inside,  folding 
the  white  dress  and  veil.  '  I  am  go- 
ing down  to  Aunty  Huldah's, '  Lou  said 
to  me.  ^I  promised  her  to  come 
again  before  I  was  married  and  tell 
her  the  arrangements  all  over  once 
more.'  Huldah  was  an  old  colored 
woman,  Lou^s  nurse,  who  lived  down 
on  the  creek  bank  and  had  long  been 
bedridden.  I  remember  that  I  said  to 
Louisa  that  the  walk  would  be  long 
and  lonely,  and  told  her  to  call  Paul 
to  accompany  her.  She  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  turned  to  the  door, 
saying  Huldah  would  probably  be  in 
one  of  her  most  funereal  moods,  and 
that  she  would  not  have  Paul  troubled 
on  the  eve  of  his  wedding  day.  She 
started,  running  and  looking  back 
with  a  laugh,  down  the  hill."  Hlb. 
Beardsley  faltered  and  stopped. 

•'  Go  on,"  said  Dr.  Scheffer.  «*  The 
incidents  which  follow  are  all  that 
really  affect  Louisa^s  guilt  or  inno- 
cence." 

**Go  on,  mother,"  said  Beardsley 
hastily.  **  Louisa's  innocence  is  not 
called  in  •question.  Remember  that. 
Tell  everything  yon  know  without 
scrapie." 

The  old  lady  began  again  in  a  lowar 
voice:  "We  expected  an  arrival  that 
afternoon—Houston  Simms,  a  distant 
khisman  of  Major  Scheffer's.  He  was 
from  Kentucky— a  large  owner  of 
Slooded  stock — and  was  on  his  way 
home  from  New  YcmHc,  where  his 
horses  had  just  won  the  prises  at  the 
fall  races.  He  had  promised  to  stop 
for  the  wedding,  and  the  carriage 
had  been  sent  to  the  station  to  meet 
him.  The  station,  as  you  know,  is 
five  miles  up  the  road.  By  some  mis- 
take the  carriage  was  late,  and  Hous- 
ton started,  with  his  valise  in  his  hand, 
to  walk  to  the  house,  making  a  short 
cut  through  the  woods.  When  the 
carriage  came  back  empty,  and  the 
driver  told  this  to  us,  some  of  the 
young  men  started  down  to  meet  the 
old  gentleman.  It  was  then  about 
four  o'clock,  and  growing  dark  rapid- 
Ij.    The  wind,  I  recollect,  blew  sharp- 


ly, and  a  cold  rain  set  in.  I  came 
out  on  the  long  porch,  and  walked  up 
and  down,  feeling  uneasy  and  annoyed 
at  Louisa's  prolonged  absence.  Colo- 
nel Merrick,  who  had  been  looking 
for  her  all  through  the  house,  had  just 
learned  from  me  where  she  had  gone,  ■ 
and  was  starting  with  umbrellas  to 
meet  her,  when  she  came  suddenly  up 
to  us,  crossing  the  ploughed  field,  not 
from  the  direction  of  Huldah's  cabin, 
but  from  the  road.  We  both  hurried 
toward  her;  but  when  she  caught  sight 
of  Colonel  Merrick  she  stopped  short, 
putting  out  her  hands  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  misery  quite  indescribable. 
*Take  me  away  from  him  1  Oh,  for 
Gk>d's  sake  1 '  she  cried.  I  saw  she 
bad  suffered  some  great  shock,  and 
taking  her  in  my  arms,  led  her  in,  mo- 
tioning him  to  keep  back.  She  was 
so  weak  as  to  fall,  but  did  not  faint, 
nor  lose  consciousness  for  a  single  mo- 
ment. All  night  she  lay,  her  eyes  wan- 
dering from  side  to  side  as  in  momen- 
tary expectancy  of  the  appearance  of 
some  one.  No  anodyne  had  any  effect 
upon  her— every  nerve  seemed  strmned 
to  its  utmost  tension.  But  she  did 
not  speak  a  word  except  at  the  sound 
of  Colonel  Merrick's  voiee  or  step, 
when  she  would  beg  piteously  that  he 
should  be  kept  away  from  her.  To- 
ward morning  she  fell  into  a  kind  of 
stupor,  and  when  she  awoke  appeared 
to  be  calmer.  She  beckoned  to  me, 
and  asked  that  her  uncle  Scheffer  and 
Judge  Grove,  her  other  guardian, 
should  be  sent  for.  She  received 
them  standing,  apparently  quite  grave 
and  composed.  She  asked  that  seve- 
ral other  persons  should  be  called  in, 
desiring,  she  said,  to  have  as  many 
witnesses  as  posable  to  what  she  was 
about  to  make  known.  *Tou  all 
know,'  she  said,  'that  to-morrow 
was  to  have  been  my  wedding  day.  I 
wish  you  now  to  bear  witness  that  I 
refuse  to-day  or  at  any  future  time  to 
marry  Paul  Merrick,  and  that  no  argu- 
ment or  persuasion  will  induce  me  to 
do  so.  And  I  wish,*  raising  her  hand, 
to  keep  silence — '  I  wish  to  say  pub- 
licly that  it  is  no  fault  or  ill  doing  of 
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Colonel  Merrick's  that  has  driven  me 
to  this  resolTe.  I  say  this  as  in  the 
sight  of  Almighty  Qod.'  Nobody  ar- 
gued, or  scarcely,  indeed,  spoke  to 
t  her.  Every  one  saw  that  she  was 
physically  a  very  ill  woman;  and  it 
was  commonly  believed  that  she  had 
received  some  sadden  shock  which  had 
unhinged  her  mind.  An  hour  after- 
ward .the  searching  party  came  in  (for 
the  young  men,  not  finding  Houston 
Simms,  had  gone  out  again  to  search 
for  him).  They  had  found  his  dead 
body  concealed  in  the  woods  by  Mill's 
spring.  You  know  the  place.  There 
was  a  pistol  shot  through  the  head, 
and  a  leathern  pocketbook,  which  hod 
apparently  contained  money,  was 
found  empty  a  few  feet  away.  That 
was  the  end  of  it  all,  Mr.  Floyd." 

'*  You  mean  that  Simms's  murderer 
was  never  found  ? " 

**  Never,"  said  Beardsley,  **  though 
detectives  were  brought  down  from 
Richmond  and  set  on  the  track.  Their 
theory— a  plausible  one  enough  too— 
was  that  Simms  had  been  followed 
from  New  York  by  men  who  knew  the 
large  sum  he  carried  from  the  races, 
and  that  they  hod  robbed  and  muiv 
dered  him,  and  readily  escaped  through 
the  swamps." 

*'  It  never  was  my  belief,"  said  Dr. 
Schcffer,  'Hhat  he  was  murdered  at 
all.  It  was  hinted  that  he  had  stopped 
in  a  gambling  house  in  New  York,  and 
there  lost  whatever  sum  he  had  won 
at  the  races ;  and  that  rather  than  meet 
his  family  in  debt  and  penniless,  he 
blew  out  his  brains  in  the  first  lonely 
place  to  which  he  came.  That  expla- 
nation was  plain  enough." 

*'  What  was  the  end  of  the  story  so 
far  as  Miss  Waring  was  concerned  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"Unfortunately,  it  never  has  had 
an  end,"  said  Mrs.  Beardsley.  "The 
mystery  remains.  She  was  ill  afteiv 
ward ;  indeed,  it  was  years  before  she 
regained  her  bodily  strength  as  before. 
But  her  mhid  had  never  been  un- 
hinged, as  Paul  Merrick  thought.  He 
waited  patiently,  thinking  that  some 
day  her  reason  would  return,  and  she 


would  come  back  to  him.  But  Louisa 
Waring  was  perfectly  sane  even  in  the 
midst  of  her  agony  on  that  night. 
From  that  day  until  now  she  has  never 
by  word  or  look  given  any  clue  by 
whicl^  the  reason  of  her  refusal  to 
marry  him  could  be  discovered.  Of 
course  the  murder  and  her  strange 
conduct  produced  a  great  excitement 
in  this  quiet  neighborhood.  But  you 
can  imagine  all  that.  I  simply  have 
given  you  the  facts  which  bear  on  the 
case." 

"The  first  suspicion,  I  suppose, 
rested  on  Merrick  ?  "  I  said. 

"Yes.  The  natural  explanation  of 
her  conduct  was  that  she  had  witnessed 
an  encounter  in  the  woods  between 
Simms  and  her  lover,  in  which  the  old 
man  was  killed.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, Paul  Merrick  had  not  left  the 
house  once  during  the  afternoon  until 
he  went  out  with  me  to  meet  her." 

"And  then  Miss  Waring  was  se- 
lected as  the  guilty  party  ? " 

No  one  answered  for  a  moment. 
Young  Schcffer  lay  with  his  arm  over 
his  face,  which  had  grown,  so  worn 
and  haggaixl  as  the  story  was  told  that 
I  doubted  whether  his  affection  for  the 
girl  had  been  the  slight  matter  which 
he  chose  to  represent  it. 

"No,"  said  Beardsley;  "she  never 
was  openly  accused,  nor  even  sub- 
jected to  any  public  interrogation. 
She  came  to  the  house  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  the  spot  where  the 
murder  took  place.  And  there  was  no 
rational  proof  that  she  had  any  cog- 
nizance of  it.  But  there  were  not 
wanting  busybodies  to  suggest  that 
she  had  met  Simms  in  the  woods,  and 
at  some  proffered  insult  from  him 
had  fired  the  fatal  shot." 

His  wife's  fair  old  face  flushed. 
"How  can  you  repeat  such  absurdity, 
McCormack  ?"  she  said .  *  ^Louisa  War- 
ing was  as  likely  to  go  about  armed  as 
— as  1 1 "  knitting  vehemently  at  a 
woollen  stocking  she  had  held  idly  un- 
til now. 

"I  know  it  was  absurd,  my  dear. 
But  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  though 
it  was  but  the  mere  breath  of  suspi- 
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cion,  it  has  always  clang  to  the  girl  and 
set  her  apart  as  it  were  from  other 
women." 

*' What  effect  did  that  report  have 
on  Merrick  9 "  I  asked. 

'^The  effect  it  would  have  on  any 
man  deserving  the  name,"  said  Beard- 
sley.  *'If  he  loved  her  passionately 
before^  she  has  been^  I  believe,  doably 
dear  to  him  since.  Bat  she  has  never 
allowed  him  to  meet  her  since  that 
night." 

*^Toa  think  her  feeling  la  on- 
changed  for  him  ?  " 

*'I  have  no  doubt'  of  it,"  Mrs. 
Beardsley  said.  '*  There  is  nothing  in 
Lou's  nature  out  of  which  you  could 
make  a  heroine  of  tragedy.  After  the 
first  shock  of  that  night  was  over  she 
was  just  the  commonplace  little  body 
she  was  before,  and  could  not  help 
showing  how  fond  she  was  of  her  old 
lover.  But  she  quietly  refused  to 
ever  see  him  again." 

''Merrick  went  abroad  three  years 
ago,"  interposed  her  husband.  'TU 
let  you  into  a  secret,  Floyd.  I've  de- 
termined there  shall  be  an  end  of  this 
folly.  I  have  heard  from  him  that  he 
will  be  at  home  next  week,  and  is  as 
finn  as  ever  in  his  resolve  to  marry 
Miss  Waring.  I  brought  her  here  so 
that  she  could  not  avoid  meeting  him. 
Now  if  you,  Floyd,  could  only  man- 
age— could  look  into  this,  matter  be- 
fore the  meeting,  and  set  it  to  rights, 
clear  the  poor  child  of  this  wretched 
suspicion  that  hangs  about  her  f  Well, 
now  you  know  why  I  have  told  you 
the  story." 

"You  have  certainly  a  sublime 
faith  in  Mr.  Floyd's  skill,"  said  Schef- 
fer  with  a  disagreeable  laugh.  ''I 
wish  him  success."  He  rose  with  diffi- 
culty, and  wrapping  his  shawl  about 
him,  went  feebly  out  of  the  room. 

''William  is  soured  through  his 
long  illness^"  Beardsley  hastened  to 
say  apologetically.  "And  he  cared 
more  for  Lou  than  I  supposed.  We 
were  wrong  to  bring  him  in  this  morn- 
ing"; and  he  hurried  out  to  help  him 
up  the  stairs.  Mrs.  Beardsley  laid 
down  her  knitting,  and  glanced  cau- 


tiously about  her.  I  saw  that  the  vi- 
tal point  of  her  testimony  had  been 
omitted  until  now. 

'^I  think  it  but  right  to  tell  you — 
nobody  has  ever  heard  it  before" — 
coming  close  to  me,  her  old  face  quite 
pale.  "  When  I  undressed  Louisa  that 
night  her  shoes  and  stockings  were 
stained,  and  a  long  reddish  hair  clung 
to  her  sleeve.  8hs  had  trodden  aver  the 
Uoody  grmmd  and  handled  the  murdered 
ffum." 

Every  professional  man  will  under- 
stand  me  when  I  say  I  was  glad  to 
hear  this.  Hitherto  the  girl's  whim 
and  the  murder  appeared  to  me  two 
events  connected  only  by  the  accident 
of  occurrence  on  the  same  day.  Now 
there  was  but  one  mystery  to  solve. 

Whatever  success  I  have  had  in  my 
practice  has  been  due  to  my  habit  of 
boldly  basing  my  theories  upon  the 
known  character  of  liie  parties  impli- 
cated, and  not  upon  more  palpable 
accidental  circumstances.  Left  to  my- 
self now,  I  speedily  resolved  this  case 
into  a  few  suppositions,  positive  to  me 
as  facts.  The  girl  had  been  present  at 
the  murder.  She  was  not  naturally 
reticent :  was  instead  an  exceptionally 
confiding,  credulous  woman.  Her  mo- 
tive for  silence,  therefore,  must  have 
been  a  force  brought  to  bear  on  her  at 
the  time  of  the  murder  stronger  than 
her  love  for  Merrick,  and  which  was 
still  existing  and  active.  Her  refusal 
to  meet  her  lover  I  readily  interpreted 
to  be  a  fear  of  her  own  weakness — 
dread  lest  she  should  betray  this  secret 
to  him.  Might  not  her  refusal  to 
marry  him  be  caused  by  the  same  fear  ? 
some  crushing  disgrace  or  misery 
which  threatened  her  through  the 
murder,  and  which  she  feared  to 
bring  upon  her  husband  ?  The  motive 
I  had  guessed  to  bo  strong  as  her  love: 
what  if  it  were  her  love?  Having 
stepped  from  surmise  to  surmise  so  far, 
I  paused  to  strengthen  my  position  by 
the  facts.  There  were  but  two  ways 
in  which  this  murder  could  have  pre- 
vented her  marriage — ^through  Mer- 
rick's guilt  or  her  own.  His  inno- 
cence was   proven;    hers  I   did  not 
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doubt  after  I  had  again  caref ally  stud* 
ied  her  face.  Concealed  guilt  leaves 
its  secret  signature  upon  the  mouth 
and  eye  in  lines  never  to  be  mistaken 
by  a  man  who  has  once  learned  to 
read  them. 

Were  there  but  these  two  ways? 
There  was  a  third,  more  probable  than 
either— /ear.  At  the  first  presentation 
of  this  key  to  the  riddle  the  whole  case 
mapped  itself  out  before  me.  The 
murderer  had  sealed  her  lips  by  some 
threat.  He  was  still  living,  and  she 
was  in  daily  expectation  of  meeting 
him.  She  had  never  seen  his  face,  but 
had  reason  to  believe  him  of  her  own 
class.  (This  supposition  I  based  on 
her  quick,  terrified  inspection  of  every 
man*s  face  who  approached  her.) 
Now  what  threat  could  have  been 
strong  enough  to  keep  a  weak  giri  si- 
lent for  years,  and  to  separate  her 
from  her  lover  on  their  wedding  day  ? 
I  knew  women  well  enough  to  say, 
none  against  herself;  the  threat  I  be- 
lieved hung  over  Merrick's  head,  and 
would  be  fulfilled  if  she  betrayed  the 
secret  or  married  him,  which,  with  a 
weak,  loving  woman,  was  equivalent, 
as  any  man  would  know,  to  betrayal. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  make  the  breaks 
in  this  reasoning  solid  ground  for  my 
readers;  it  was  solid  ground  for  me. 

The  next  morning  Beardsley  met  me 
on  leaving  the  breakfast  table.  Ho 
held  a  letter  open  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  annoyed  and  anxious. 

"  Here's  a  note  from  Merrick.  He 
sailed  a  week  sooner  than  he  expected 
— ^hos  left  New  York,  and  will  be  here 
to-night.  If  I  hod  only  put  the  case 
in  your  hands  earlier  I  I  had  a  hope 
that  you  could  clear  the  little  girl. 
But  it's  too  late.  She'll  take  flight  as 
soon  as  she  hoars  he  is  coming.  Sdief- 
fcr  says  it's  a  miserable,  bloody  mad- 
die,  and  that  I  was  wrong  to  stir  it 
up." 

**  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Scheffcr," 
I  said  quietly.  ^^I  am  going  now  to 
the  library.  In  half  an  hour  send 
Miss  Waring  to  me." 

**  You  have  not  yet  been  presented 
to  her  t " 


'^  So  much  the  better.  I  wish  hei 
to  regard  me  as  a  lawyer  simply. 
State  to  her  as  formally  as  you  choose 
who  I  am,  and  that  I  desire  to  see  her 
on  business." 

I  seated  myself  in  the  library ;  placed 
pen  and  ink,  and  some  legal-looking 
documents,  selected  at  random,  before 
me.  Bed  tape  and  the  formal  pomp 
of  law  constitute  half  its  force  with 
women  and  men  of  Louisa's  calibre. 
I  hod  hardly  arranged  myself  and  my 
materials  when  the  door  slowly  opened, 
and  she  entered.  She  was  alarmed, 
yet  wary.  To  see  a  naturally  hearty, 
merry  little  body  subjected  for  years 
to  this  nervous  strain,  with  a  tragic 
idea  forced  into  a  brain  meant  to  be 
busied  only  with  dress,  cookery,  or 
babies,  appeared  to  mo  a  pitiful  thing. 

*^  Miss  Waring  ? "  reducing  the  ordi- 
nary courtesies  to  a  curt,  grave  nod. 
**Be  seated,  if  yoa  please."  I  turned 
over  my  papers  slowly,  and  then  looked 
up  at  her.  I  had,  I  saw,  none  of  the 
common  feminine  shrewdness  to  deal 
with;  need  expect  no  subtle  devices 
of  concealment;  no  clever  doublings; 
nothing  but  the  sheer  obstinacy  which 
is  an  onintellectual  woman's  one  re- 
source. I  would  ignore  it  and  her — 
boldly  assume  full  possession  of  the 
ground  at  the  first  word. 

'*My  errand  to  this  house.  Miss 
Waring,  is  in  part  the  investigation  oi 
a  moider  in  1854,  of  which  you  were 
the  sole  witness — ^that  of  Houston 
Simms " 

I  stopped.  The  change  in  her  face 
appalled  me.  She  had  evidently  not 
expected  so  direct  an  attack.  In  fact, 
Beardsley  told  me  afterward  that  it 
was  the  first  time  the  subject  had  been 
broached  to  her  in  plain  words.  How- 
ever, she  made  no  reply,  and  I  pro- 
ceeded in  the  same  formal  tone: 

**  I  shall  place  before  you  the  facts 
which  are  in  my  possession,  and  re- 
quire your  assent  to  such  as  are  within 
your  knowledge.  On  the  afternoon 
of  Tuesday,  October  5,  1854,  Houston 
Simms  left  the  Pine  Valley  station, 
carrying  a  valise  containing  a  large 
sum  of  money.    You " 
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She  had  been  Bitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  table,  looking  steadily  at 
me.  She  rose  now.  She  wore  a  bine 
morning  dress,  with  lace  mffles  and 
other  little  fooleries  in  which  women 
delight,  and  I  remember  being  shocked 
with  the  strange  contrast  between  this 
frippery  and  the  speechless  dread  and 
misery  of  her  face.  She  gained  con- 
trol of  her  voice  with  difficulty. 

**  Who  has  said  that  I  was  a  witness 
of  the  murder  ? "  she  gasped.  ^*  I  al- 
ways explained  that  I  was  in  another 
part  of  the  wood.  I  went  to  aunty 
Httldah *• 

*'Pray  do  not  interrupt  me,  Miss 
"Waring.  I  am  aware  that  you  were 
the  witness—the  sole  witness — in  this 
matter.'*  (She  did  not  contradict  me. 
1  was  right  in  my  first  guess — she  had 
been  alone  with  the  murderer.)  **  On 
returning  from  your  nurse's  cabin  you 
left  the  direct  path  and  followed  the 
sound  of  angry  voices  to  the  gorge  by 
MiU's  spring ^" 

**  I  did  not  go  to  play  the  spy.  He 
lied  when  he  said  that,''  she  cried 
feebly.  '*I  heard  the  steps,  and 
thought  Colonel  Memck  had  come  to 
search  for  me." 

^^That  matters  nothing.  You  saw 
the  deed  done.  The  old  man  was 
killed,  and  then  robbed,  in  your  sight " 
— ^I  came  toward  her,  and  lowered  my 
voice  to  a  stem,  judicial  whisper,  while 
the  poor  girl  shrank  back  as  though  I 
were  law  itself  uttering  judgment 
upon  her.  If  she  had  known  what 
stagy  guesswork  it  all  was  I  "  When 
you  were  discovered,  the  murderer 
would  have  shot  you  to  insure  your 
alence." 

•*  I  wish  he  had  !  It  was  Thad  who 
Would  have  done  that.  The  white 
man's  way  was  more  cruel— oh,  God 
knows  it  was  more  cruel  I " 

(There  were  two  then.)  I  was  very 
sorry  for  the  girl,  but  I  had  a  keen 
pleasure  in  the  slow  unfolding  of  the 
secret,  just  as  I  suppose  the  physician 
takes  delight  in  the  study  of  a  new 
disease,  even  if  it  kills  the  patient. 

"Yes,"  I  said  with  emphasis.  "I 
believe  that  it  would  hare  been  less 


Buffering  for  you,  Bfiss  Waring,  to  have 
died  then  than  to  have  live^  forced 
as  you  were  to  renounce  your  lover, 
and  to  carry  about  with  you  the  dread 
of  the  threat  made  by  those  men." 

"  I  have  not  said  there  was  a  threat 
made.  I  have  betrayed  nothing." 
She  had  seated  herself  some  time  be- 
fore by  the  table.  There  was  a  large 
bronze  inkstand  before  her,  and  as  she 
listened  she  arranged  a  half  dozen 
pens  evenly  on  the  rest.  The  words 
she  heard  and  spoke  mattered  more  to 
her  than  life  or  death;  her  features 
were  livid  as  those  of  a  corpse,  yet  her 
hands  went  on  with  their  mechanical 
work — one  pen  did  not  project  a  hair*8 
breadth  beyond  the  other.  We  law- 
yers know  how  common  such  puerile, 
commonplace  actions  are  in  the  su- 
preme moments  of  life,  and  how  sel- 
dom men  wring  their  hands,  or  use 
tragic  gesture,  or  indeed  words. 

"No,  you  have  betrayed  nothing," 
I  said  calmly.  "Your self-control  has 
been  remarkable,  even  when  we  re- 
member that  you  believed  your  con- 
fession would  be  followed  by  speedy 
vengeance,  not  on  your  head,  but  Col- 
onel Merrick's." 

She  looked  up  not  able  to  speak  for 
a  minute.     "  You— you  know  all  ? " 

"Not  all,  but  enough  to  assure  you 
that  your  time  of  suffering  is  over. 
You  can  speak  freely,  unharmed." 

Her  head  dropped  on  the  table.  She 
was  crying,  and,  I  think,  praying. 

"You  saw  Houston  Simms  killed 
by  two  men,  one  of  whom,  the  negro 
Thad,  you  knew.  The  white  man's 
face  was  covered.  You  did  not  recog- 
nize him.  But  he  knew  you,  and  the 
surest  way  to  compel  you  to  silence. 
I  vrisih  you  now  to  state  to  me  all  the 
details  of  this  man's  appearance,  voice, 
and  manner,  lo  show  me  any  letters 
which  you  have  received  from  him 
since  "  (a  random  guess,  which  I  saw 
hit  the  mark) — "in  short,  every  cir- 
cumstance which  you  can  recall  about 
him." 

She  did  not  reply. 

"My  dear  Miss  Waring,  you  need 
have  no  fear  on  Colonel  Merrick's  ac 
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count.  The  law  has  token  this  matter 
oat  of  your  hands.  Colonel  Merrick  is 
protected  by  the  law." 

''  Oh  I  I  did  not  understand/^  meek- 
ly. 

To  be  brief,  she  told  me  the  whole 
story.  When  she  reached  the  spring 
she  had  found  the  old  man  bleeding 
and  still  breathing.  He  died  in  her 
arms.  The  men,  who  had  gone  back 
into  the  laurel  to  open  the  valise,  came 
back  upon  her.  The  negro  was  a  des- 
perate  character,  well  known  in  the 
county.  He  had  died  two  years  later. 
The  other  man  was  masked  and 
thoroughly  disguised.  He  had  stopped 
the  negro  when  he  would  have  killed 
her,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  consult- 
ation had  whispered  to  him  the  terms 
upon  which  she  was  allowed  to  escape. 

*^Tou  did  not  hear  the  white  man's 
voice  f " 

** Not  once." 

**  Bring  me  the  letters  you  have  re- 
ceived from  him." 

She  brought  two  miserably  spelled 
and  written  scrawls  on  soiled  bits  of 
paper.  It  was  the  writing  of  an  edu- 
cated man,  poorly  disguised.  He 
threatened  to  meet  her  speedily,  warn- 
ed her  that  he  had  ^ies  constantly 
about  her. 

'*That  is  all  the  evidence  you  can 
give  me  ? " 

''AH."  She  rose  to  go.  I  held  the 
door  open  for  her,  when  she  hesitated. 

*' There  was  something  more — a 
mere  trifle." 

**Yes.  But  most  likely  the  one 
thing  that  I  want." 

'*I  returned  to  the  spring  again  and 
again  for  months  afterward.  People 
thought  I  was  mad.  I  may  have  been ; 
but  I  found  there  one  day  a  bit  of  red- 
dish glass  with  a  curious  mark  on  it." 

"You  have  it  here!" 

She  brought  it  to  me.  It  was  a 
fragment  of  engraved  sardonyx,  appa- 
rently part  of  a  seal ;  the  upper  part  of 
a  head.was  cut  upon  it ;  the  short  hairs 
curving  forward  on  the  low  forehead 
showed  that  the  head  was  that  of  Her- 
cules. 

Some  old  recollection  rose  in  my 
brain,    beginning,  as  I  may  say,   to 


gnaw  uncertainly.  I  went  to  my  room 
for  a  few  minutes  to  collect  myself, 
and  then  sought  Bcardsley. 

He  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
walk  to  the  stables,  agitated  as  though 
he  had  been  the  murderer. 

**  Well,  Floyd,  well  1  What  chance 
is  there  9  What  have  you  discov^ 
ered?" 

'*  Everything.  One  moment.  I  have 
a  question  or  two  to  ask  you.  About 
ten  years  ago  you  commissioned  me 
to  buy  for  you  in  New  York  a  seal 
— an  intaglio  of  great  value — a  head  of 
Hercules,  as  I  remember.  What  did 
you  do  with  it  ?  " 

**Gave  it  to  Job  Scheffer,  William's 
father.  Will  has  it  now,  though  I 
think  it  is  broken." 

'*  Very  well.  What  have  Dr.  Schef- 
fer's  habits  been,  by  the  way  ?  Was 
he  as  fond  of  turning  the  cards  as  the 
other  young  fellows  ? " 

**0h,  yes,  poor  boy  I  There  was  a 
rumor  some  years  ago  that  he  was 
frightfully  involved  in  Baltimore — 
that  it  would  ruin  the  old  man,  in  fact, 
to  clear  off  his  debts  of  honor.  But  it 
died  out.  I  suppose  William  found 
some  way  of  straightening  them  out." 

**  Probably.  Where  is  Dr.  Scheffer 
now  ?    I  have  a  message  for  him." 

**In  his  room.  But  this  matter  of 
Louisa  Waring " 

"Presently.    Have  patience." 

I  went  up  to  the  young  man's  room* 
After  all,  the  poor  wretch  was  dying, 
and  to  compel  him  to  blast  his  own 
honorable  name  seemed  but  brutal 
cruelty.  I  had  to  remember  the  poor 
girl's  wasted  face  and  hopeless  eyes 
before  I  could  summon  courage  to 
open  the  door  after  I  had  knocked.  I 
think  he  expected  me,  and  knew  all 
that  I  had  to  say.  A  man  in  health 
would  soon  have  known  that  I  was 
acting  on  surmise,  and  defied  me  to 
the  proof.  Scheffer,  I  fancied,  had 
been  creeping  through  life  for  years 
with  death  in  two  shapes  pursuing 
him,  step  by  step.  He  yielded,  cowed 
submissive  at  the  first  touch,  and 
only  pleaded  feebly  for  mercy. 

The  negro  had  been  his  body  ser- 
vant— ^knew  his  desperate  straits,  and  ^ 
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dragged  him  into  the  crime.  Then,  evening,  this  deposition  was  formally 
he  had  loved  Louisa:  he  was  maddened  read  to  him.  I  do  not  think  it  im- 
by  her  approaching  marriage.  The  pressed  him  very  mach.  He  was  re- 
scheme  of  ensuring  her  silence  and  solved  to  marry  Miss  Waring  in  spite 
driving  Merrick  away  was  the  inspira-  of  every  obstacle, 
tion  of  a  moment,  and  had  succeeded.  "^'But  I  never  would  have  married 
He  only  asked  for  mercy.  His  time  you  unless  the  truth  had  been  discov- 
was  short.  He  could  not  live  beyond  ered — ^never,"  she  said  to  him  that 
a  few  weeks.  I  would  not  bring  him  evening  as  they  stood  near  me  in  the 
to  the  gallows.  drawing-room.  Her  cheeks  were  warm, 

I  was  merciful,   and  I  think  was  and  her  dark  eyes  full  of  tender  light, 

right  to  be  so.    His  deposition  was  I  thought  her  a  very  lovely  woman, 
taken  before  his  uncle,  Mr.  Beardsley,         *'  Then  I  owe  you  to  Mr.  Floyd  after 

who  was  a  magistrate,  and  two  other  all  ?  *'  he  said,  looking  down  at  her 

men  of  position  and  weight  in  the  fondly, 

community.    It  was  to  be  kept  secret        **0h,  I  suppose  so,"  with  a  shrug, 

until  after  his  death,  and  then  made  '^Buthe  is  a  very  disagreeable  person  I 

public.     He  was  removed  at  once  to  Cast-iron,  you  know.     I  am  so  thank- 

his  father's  house.  ful  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  Paul." 

On  Colonel  Merrick^s  arrival  that  James  M.  Flotd. 
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T  WOULD  I  were  mighty,  Tictoiiona, 
A  mooarch  of  steel  and  of  gold— 
I  would  I  were  one  of  the  glorioos 

DlTlnltleii  hallowed  of  old— 
A  god  of  the  ancient  sweet  fashion 

Who  mingled  with  women  and  men, 
A  deity  hnman  In  passion, 

Tranahoman  in  strength  and  in  ken. 

For  then  I  coald  render  the  pleasure 

I  win  from  the  Sight  of  your  face; 
For  then  I  could  ntter  my  treasure 

Of  homage  and  thanks  for  your  grace ; 
I  could  dower,  illumine,  and  gladden. 

Could  rescue  from  perils  and  tears, 
And  my  speech  could  vlhrate  and  madden 

With  eloquence  worthy  your  ears. 
You  meet  me:  you  smile  and  speak  kindly; 

One  minute  I  marvel  and  gaze, 
Idolatrous,  wonhlpping  hllndly, 

Tet  mindful  of  decorous  ways. 
You  pass ;  and  the  glory  is  ended. 

Though  lustres  and  sconces  may  glow: 
The  goddess  who  made  the  scene  splendid 

Has  vanished;  and  darkly  I  go. 

You  know  not  how  swiftly  you  mounted 

The  throne  in  the  depths  of  my  eyes ; 
You  care  not  how  meekly  I  counted 

Those  moments  for  pearls  of  the  skies; 
Or,  knowing  it,  all  Is  foi^ten 

The  moment  I  pass  ftom  your  sight- 
Consigned  to  the  fancies  begotten 

Of  chaos  and  slumber  and  night. 

But  I— I  remember  your  glances. 

Your  carelessest  gesture  and  word. 
And  out  of  them  fashion  romances 

Man  never  yet  uttered  nor  heard; 
Bomances  too  splendid  for  mortals. 

Too  sweet  fbr  a  planet  of  dole; 
Bomances  which  open  the  portals 

Of  Bden,  and  welcome  my  souL  J.  W.  IDaFoBMn, 
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POETS,  in  every  age  since  the  time 
of  Anacreon,  have  sung  odes  in 
praise  of  wine.  The  greatest  bards 
of  every  clime  have  sought  inspiration 
in  its  sparkling  depths.  But  the  poet, 
even  German,  is  yet  unborn,  who, 
moved  by  sweet  memories  of  the  nec- 
tar of  his  fatherland,  shall  chant  in 
rhyme  the  virtues  of  his  national  drink. 
Yet  though  its  merit  has  inspired  nei- 
ther of  the  sister  graces,  poetry  and 
song,  to  strike  the  lyre  in  its  honor,  it 
has  had,  none  the  less,  an  important 
mission  to  perform.  To  its  plebeian 
sister  beer,  as  a  healthful  beverage, 
wine  must  yield  the  palm.  As  a  com- 
mon drink,  suited  to  human  nature's 
daily  need,  it  has  never  been  surpassed. 
If  it  has  nerved  no  hand  to  deeds  of  dar- 
ing,  or  struck  the  scintillating  sparks 
of  genius  from  the  human  brain,  it  has 
added  immensely  to  the  health,  long 
life,  and  happiness  of  many  nations, 
and  is  destined  to  still  greater  tri- 
umphs, as  life  becomes  studied  more 
from  a  hygienic  standpoint. 

Beer  is  believed  to  have  been  in- 
vented by  the  Egyptians,  and  is  of 
almost  universal  use ;  the  zone  of  the 
cereals  being  more  extended  than  that 
of  the  grape.  Greek  writers  before 
Christ  mention  a  drink  composed  of 
barley,  under  the  name  of  zythat.  This 
beverage  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Romans,  and  we  find  it  first  mentioned 
by  the  historian  Tacitus.  By  the  na- 
tions of  the  West  it  was  regarded  as 
a  nourishing  drink  for  poor  people. 
They  prepared  it  from  honey  and  wheat. 
Among  the  ancient  Germans  and  Scan- 
dinavians, however,  beer  was  in  former 
times  the  national  beverage,  and  was 
prepared  from  barley,  wheat,  or  oats, 
with  the  addition  of  oak  bark,  and 
later  of  hops. 

The  ancients  put  bitter  herbs  in  beer, 
and  the  present  use  of  hops  is  in  imi- 
tation. Modem  beer  was  bom  at  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,   an   epoch   at 


which  hops  were  first  cultivated.  The 
earliest  writing  in  Tihich  one  finds 
mention  of  hops  as  an  aroma  to  beer 
is  in  a  parchment  of  St.  Hildegarde, 
abbess  of  the  convent  of  St.  Rupert, 
at  Bingcn  on  the  Rhine.  The  art  of 
fabricating  beer  remained  for  a  long 
time  a  privilege  of  convents.  The 
priests  drank  Pater's  beer,  while  the 
lighter  or  convent  beer  was  used  by 
the  laity.  Although  beer  has  been 
manufactured  of  all  the  cereals,  barley 
only  can  be  called  its  true  and  legiti- 
mate father. 

Bavaria  and  Franconia  wore  already 
in  the  fourteenth  century  celebrated 
for  their  excellent  beer,  and  the  Ger- 
man cities,  of  which  each  one  soon 
had  its  own  brewery,  vied  with  their 
predecessors.  In  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Saxony  breweries  became  well  known. 
The  Braunschweiger,  Einbekcr,  Gdt- 
tinger,  Bremer,  and  Hamburger  beer, 
as  well  as  the  breweries  of  the  cities  of 
Wilrsen,  Zwickau,  Torgau,  Merseburg, 
and  Goslar,  were  far  and  wide  cele- 
brated. Bavarian  beer  has  long  made 
the  tour  of  the  world.  Bock  beer  from 
Bavaria  and  from  the  Erzgebirge  is 
exported  to  Java  and  China. 

German  lager  beer,  as  a  healthy  and 
lightly  stimulating  beverage,  is  wel- 
come in  both  hot  and  cold  countries. 
It  is  liked  as  well  by  the  Russians  and 
Scandinavians  as  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  tropics.  It  is  brewed  by  Gkrmana 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe — in  Valen- 
ciennes, Antwerp,  Madrid,  Constanti- 
nople, and  even  in  Australia,  Chili, 
and  Brazil. 

The  English  commenced  later  than 
the  Germans  to  make  beer.    In  1524,  . 
however,  they  not  only  brewed  beer, 
but  used  hops  in  its  fabrication. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  races,  which 
drank  wine,  had  but  little  taste  for 
beer,  which  divided  them  from  the 

(krmanic  races  as  a  sharp  boundary. 
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Beer  and  wine  seem  to  have  had  an  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  temperament  of 
these  widely  differing  races.  While 
wine  excites  the  nervotu  system,  beer 
tranquillizes  and  calms  it.  The  action 
of  a  particular  kind  of  daily  drink, 
used  for  centuries,  must  in  this  respect 
haye  been  more  or  less  potent.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  Teuton's  phlegm  and  the 
Gaul's  excitability. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  prin* 
cipal  types  of  beer — the  BaTarian,  Bel- 
gian, and  English.  The  Bayarian  is 
obtained  by  the  infusion  or  decoction 
of  sprouted  barley;  then  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  deposit,  in  tubs  painted 
internally  with  resin.  The  yarieties 
most  appreciated  are  the  Bock  and 
Salyator  beers.  The  beers  of  Belgium 
have  the  special  character  of  being 
prepared  by  spontaneous  fermentation, 
and  the  process  is  therefore  slow.  The 
principid  yarieties  are  the  Lambick, 
the  Faro,  the  March  beer,  and  the 
UytEd.  In  the  English  beer  the  must 
is  prepared  by  simple  infusion  and  the 
fermentation  is  superficial.  On  ac- 
count of  its  great  alc<^olic  richness  it 
is  easily  conseryed.  Tl^g,  ale,  the  por- 
ter, and  the  stout  are  the  chief  yarie- 
ties of  English  beer,  which  differ  among 
themselyes  only  by  the  diverse  propor- 
tion of  their  higredients  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  torrefaction  of  the 
bariey,  rendering  it  more  or  less  brown. 
In  France  only  the  superficial  method 
of  fermentation  is  employed.  In  a 
litre  of  Strasburg  beer  one  finds  5  1-4 
grammes  of  albumen,  45  grammes  of 
alcohol,  and  .091  of  salts.  The  ordi- 
nary Bavarian  beer  contains' three  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  and  six  and  a  half  per 
cent,  of  nourishing  extracts.  The  beers 
the  most  sticky  to  the  touch  are  the 
heaviest  in  volume  and  the  most  nu- 
tritious. It  is  historical  that  in  very 
olden  days  the  Munich  city  fathers 
tried  the  goodness  of  the  beer  by  pour^ 
ing  it  out  on  a  bench  and  then  sitting 
down  in  their  leather  inexpressibles, 
and  approved  of  it  only  when  they  re- 
mained glued  to  the  seat. 

In  Nuremberg  there  is  a  school  of 
brewers,  where  one  may  learn  all  the 


mysteries  of  beer  brewing.  Certain 
breweries,  however,  pretend  to  possess 
secrets  pertaining  to  the  art  known 
exclusively  to  them.  ¥ar  example, 
one  family  near  Leipsic  is  said  to  have 
possessed  for  a  century  the  secret  which 
chenustry  has  tried  in  vain  to  discover, 
of  making  the  famous  Gose  beer. 

*'  Good  beer,"  says  Dr.  Paolo  Mante- 
gazza,  a  celebrated  Italian  writer  on 
medicine,  '4s  certainly  one  of  the  most 
healthy  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The  bit- 
ter tonic,  the  richness  of  the  alimen- 
tary  principle  which  it  contains,  and 
its  digestibility  make  it  a  real  liquid 
food,  which,  for  many  temperaments, 
is  medicine.  The  English  beer,  which 
is  stronger  in  spirit  than  some  wines, 
never  produces  on  the  stomach  that 
union  of  irritating  phenomena  vulgarly 
called  heat,  and  for  this  reason  beer  is 
often  tolerated  by  the  most  weak  and 
irritable  persons,  and  can  be  drunk 
with  advantage  in  grave  diseases."'^ 
Laveran,  a  French  physician,  counsels 
it  for  consumptives,  and  for  nervous 
thin  people  in  the  most  diverse  cli- 
mates. 

In  the  intoxication  by  beer  there  is 
always  more  or  less  stupidity.  Beer  is 
by  no  means  favorable  to  Ve^prit.  It 
is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  inspired  the 
great  poets  or  the  profound  thinkers 
who  make  Germany,  in  science,  the 
leading  country  in  Europe.  Reich, 
Voigt,  and  many  great  writers  have 
launched  their  anathemas  against  it. 
As  a  stimulant  beer  is  less  potent  than 
wine  or  tea  and  coffee.  The  forces  of 
soldiers  have  never  been  sustained  on 
a  fatiguing  march,  nor  can  they  be 
incited  to  a  battle,  by  plentiful  liba- 
tions of  beer.  During  the  late  French- 
Prussian  war  nearly  every  provision 
train  which  left  Bavaria  carried  sup- 
plies of  beer  to  the  Bavarian  troops. 
It  was  found  very  favorable  for  the 
convalescent  soldiers  in  the  hospitals, 
but  inferior  to  coffee  or  wine  as  a 
stimulant  on  the  eve  of  battle. 

The  old  dironiclers  of  Bavaria  relate 
this  curious  tale  of  the  origin  of  the 
celebrated  bock  beer.    There  was  one 
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day  in  olden  times  at  the  table  of 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  as  guest,  a 
Branswick  nobleman.  Now  there  had 
long  prevailed  at  the  court  the  custom 
of  presenting  to  noble  guests,  after  the 
meal,  a  beaker  of  the  Bavarian  barley 
juice,  not  without  a  warning  as  to  its 
strength.  The  Brunswicker  received 
the  usual  cup,  emptied  it  at  a  draught, 
and  pronounced  it  excellent.  ''But," 
he  continued,  **  such  barley  juice  as  we 
brew  at  home  in  Brunswick  is  equalled 
by  no  other.  Our  Mumme  is  the  king 
of  beers,  so  that  the  bravest  drinker 
cannot  take  two  beakers  of  it  without 
sinking  under  the  table.  ^'  The  duko 
listened  with  displeasure  to  the  haughty 
words  of  the  knight,  for  he  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  the  brewings  of  his 
country,  and  commanded  his  cup- 
bearer, with  a  meaning  look,  to  chal- 
lenge him. 

**By  your  leave.  Sir  Knight,"  re- 
plied the  page,  **  what  you  say  is  not 
quite  true.  If  it  pleases  you  and  my 
lord  Duke,  I  should  like  to  lay  a  wager 
with  you." 

The  duke  nodded  assent,  and  the 
knight,  smiling  scornfully,  challenged 
the  cup-bearer  to  pledge  him. 

**  Your  Brunswick  Mumme, "contin- 
ued the  page,  **may  pass  as  a  refresh- 
ing drink ;  but  with  our  beer  you  can- 
not compare  it,  for  the  best  of  our 
brewings  is  unknown  to  you.  In  case, 
however,  you  please  again  to  make 
your  appearance  at  the  hospitable 
court  of  my  gracious  lord,  I  will 
promise  you  a  beaker  of  beer  which 
cannot  be  equalled  in  any  other  country 
of  united  Christendom.  I  will  drink 
the  greatest  bumper  that  can  be  found 
in  our  court  of  your  Mumme  at  one 
draught,  if  you  can  take  of  our  beer, 
even  slowly,  three  beakers.  He  who 
a  half  hour  afterward  can  stand  on 
one  leg  and  thread  a  needle  shall  win 
the  wager,  and  receive  from  the  other 
a  mighty  cask  of  Tokayer  Reben- 
safte." 

This  speech  received  loud  applause, 
and  the  Brunswicker  laughingly  ac- 
cepted the  challenge. 

After  the  knight  had  departed  the 


duke  tapped  the  page  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  *'Take  care  that  thou  dost 
not  repent  thy  word,  and  that  the 
Brunswicker  does  not  win  the  wager." 

The  first  morning  in  Hay  the 
Brunswicker  rode  into  the  castle 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  duke. 
All  eyes  were  turned  on  the  cup- 
bearer, who  shortly  afterward  ap- 
peared with  a  suite  of  pages  carrying 
on  a  bier  two  little  casks,  one  bearing 
the  Bavarian  arms  and  the  other  those 
of  Brunswick.  The  right  to  give  to 
the  contents  of  the  former  a  particular 
name  was  reserved  to  the  duke.  The 
page  produced  likewise  a  monstrous 
silver  bumper  and  three  beakers  of  the 
ordinary  size.  It  was  long  before  the 
bumper  was  filled  to  the  rim,  and  then 
it  required  two  men  to  raise  it  to  the 
table.  In  the  mean  time  another  page 
placed  the  three  beakers  before  the 
knight,  who  could  not  suppress  a  sar- 
castic laugh  at  the  huge  bumper  which 
the  page,  taking  in  his  strong  arms, 
placed  to  his  lips.  As  the  knight 
emptied  the  last  beaker  the  cup-bearer 
turned  down  the  bumper.  Two  nee- 
dles and  a  bundle  of  silk  lay  on  the 
table.  It  wanted  a  few  moments  of 
the  half  hour,  and  the  Brunswicker 
ran  toward  the  garden  for  fresh  air. 
Hardly  arrived  in  the  court,  a  peculiar 
swimming  of  the  head  seized  him,  so 
that  he  fell  to  the  ground.  A  servant 
saw  him  from  the  window,  and  hasten- 
ed out,  followed  by  the  court,  with  the 
duke  in  advance.  There  lay  the  Bruna- 
wicker,  and  tried  in  vain  to  rise. 

*'By  all  the  saints,  Herr  Bitter, 
what  has  thrown  you  in  the  sand  ? " 
inquired  the  duke  sympathetically. 

**The  bock,  the  bock"  (the  goat, 
the  goat),  murmured  the  knight  with 
a  heavy  tongue. 

A  burst  of  sarcastic  laughter  echoed 
in  the  courtyard.  In  the  mean  time 
the  page  stood  on  one  foot,  and  with- 
out swaying  threaded  the  needle. 

**The  bock,  the  bock,"  repeated  the 
duke  smiling.  ''  Our  beer  is  no  long- 
er without  a  name.  It  shall  be  called 
bock,  that  one  may  take  care." 

The  bock  season  lasts   about    six 
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Weeks,  from  May  into  Jane.  Just  be- 
fore it  commences  a  transparency  of  a 
goat,  drinking  from  a  tall,  slender 
glass,  is  placed  as  a  sign  before  cer- 
tain beer  locals,  called  in  Munich  dia- 
lect bock  stalls,  not  because  goats  are 
kept  there,  but  because  wonderful 
beer,  called  bock,  is  dispensed. 

He  who  has  not  lived  in  Bavaria  can 
have  no  idea  of  what  importance  beer 
is  in  Bavarian  life.  There  are  in  Mu- 
nich Germans  who  exist  only  for  beer, 
and  there  have  been  pointed  out  to 
me  old  gentlemen  who  have  frequent- 
ed daily  the  same  local  for  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  and  even  occupied  the 
same  seat,  and  pounded  the  same  table, 
by  way  of  enforcing  their  views,  in 
discussing  the  politics  of  the  day. 
They  are  called  Stammgdste  (literally 
stock  guests),  and  are  much  honored 
in  their  respective  locals. 

The  greatest  personages  do  not  dis- 
dain the  meanest  locals,  provided  the 
beer  is  good  and  to  the!  r  taste.  Naked 
pine  tables  do  not  disgust  them,  nor 
the  hardest  benches.  Often  on  the 
table  skins  of  radishes,  crusts  of 
breads  cigar  stumps,  tobacco  ashes, 
herring  heads,  and  cheese  rinds  form 
a  fragrant  mSlanffe.  The  inheritors  of 
this  precious  legacy  push  it  away 
without  undue  irritability.  Radishes 
Bie  carried  about  by  old  women  called 
radi^weiben,  who  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness besides  in  nuts  and  herrings.  One 
cannot  find  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world  radishes  of  such  size,  tendoi^ 
ness,  and  flavor — a  brown  variety  in- 
herited by  the  happy  Milnchcncrs  with 
their  breweries.  Nowhero  else  docs 
cutting  and  salting  them  rank  as  an 
art.  To  prepare  one  scientifically  they 
pare  it  carefully,  slit  it  in  three  slices 
nearly  to  the  end,  place  salt  on  the 
top,  and  draw  the  finger  over  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  pack  of  cards.  The  salt  falls 
between  the  slices,  and  when  they  are 
pressed  together  becomes  absorbed. 

In  a  German  Bier  Local  are  represent- 
ed all  classes  of  society.  Beer  is  the 
great  leveller  of  social  distinctions. 
The  foaming  glass  of  King  Ckunbrinus 
unites  all  Germans  of  all  states,  cli- 


mates, and  professions  in  a  closer 
brotherhood  than  the  sceptre  of  the 
HohenzoUems,  and  links  that  portion 
of  the  Teutonic  race  over  which  the 
stars  and  stripes  throws  its  protecting 
folds  to  the  dear  fatherland. 

Fine  wines  are  a  perquisite  of 
money.  The  fortunate  aristocrat  and 
the  house  of  Israel,  which  everywhere 
waxes  fat  on  the  needs  of  travellers, 
may  sip  their  champagne,  their  Lachry- 
msB  Christi,  and  their  Hockheimer, 
while  less  favored  humanity  contents 
itself  with  sour  vin  ordinaire;  but  beer 
is  the  same  for  all,  and  in  some  brew- 
cries  each  one  must  search  for  a  glass, 
rinse  it,  and  present  himself  in  his 
turn  at  the  shank  window,  to  which 
there  is  no  royal  road.  "La  bi^re," 
which  a  great  writer  calls  '*ce  vin 
de  la  rSforme,"  is  essentially  a  demo- 
cratic drink.  It  became  popular  at  a 
time  when  a  fatal  blow  had  been 
struck  at  class  privileges  and  priestly 
exclusiveness. 

Manfully  does  a  true-hearted  Bava- 
rian stand  by  his  brewery,  in  ill  as 
well  as  good  report.  If  the  beer  turns 
out  badly,  he  does  not  find  it  a  sufil- 
cient  reason  to  desert  his  local  for  some 
other,  but  rather  remains  with  touch- 
ing devotion,  and  anticipates  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  the  old  beer  and  the 
advent  of  new,  with  implicit  trust 
and  confidence  in  the  future.  Some 
years  ago  the  Bavarian  post  and  rail- 
way conductors  distinguished  them- 
selves by  the  mournful  zeal  with  which 
they  notified  to  the  passengers  the 
nearing  of  the  frontier.  At  each  sta- 
tion they  were  sorrowfully  communi- 
cative. 

**  The  last  Bairischer*  but  four,  gen- 
tlemen I  Gentlemen,  there  are  only 
two  more  real  Bairischers  I  Gentle- 
men," with  tears  in  the  voice,  **the 
last  Bairischer." 

The  passengers  rushed  to  the  buffet 
and  drank. 

Even  now,  with  that  curious  affec- 
tion with  which  every  Bavarian's  heart 
turns  to  his  Mecca  of  beer,  the  saluta- 
tion to  a  stranger  is,  "Are  you  going 

•  The  local  tenn  in  Baysrla  for  t  gliuM  of  beer. 
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to  Munich  ?    Da  toatden  iie  ffuta  Bier 
trinhen.''* 

*^You  came  from  Munich?  Ath! 
da  haben  $ie  ffuUs  Bier  getrunken.  '^f 

Even  in  Beerland  there  are  different 
kinds  of  beer,  like  the  federal  union, 
one  in  many  and  many  in  one.  Be- 
tween  tbem  are  Bometimes  irreconcil- 
able differences,  as  for  example,  be- 
tween the  white  and  Actiens  beer  of 
Berlin.  The  former  is  made  of  wheat, 
and  is  ezclusiyely  a  summer  beverage, 
and  a  glass  of  it  is  fondly  termed  a 
'^  kleine  Weisse  "  (a  little  white  one), 
perhaps  in  irony,  for  it  is  served  in 
excentric  mammoth  tumblers^  which 
require  both  hands  to  lift. 

Then  there  is  the  Vienna  beer,  the 
antipodes  of  the  Bavarian.  The  latter 
must  be  drunk  soon  after  it  is  made, 
while  the  former  must  lie  many 
months  in  the  cellar  before  it  is  ready 
for  use.  In  Austria,  that  forcible 
union  of  States  of  clashing  interests 
and  nationalities,  which  is  not  a  nv 
tion,  but  only  a  government  reposing 
on  bayonets,  the  population  is  divided 
between  the  partisans  of  King  Gbun- 
brlnus  and  those  of  Bacchus. 

As  little  as  an  artist  could  maitttain 
that  he  was  familiar  with  the  woiks 
of  the  great  masters  when  he  had  not 
visited  Italy,  so  little  could  a  beer 
driilker  assert  that  he  had  seen  l>eer 
rightly  drunk  when  he  had  not  been 
in  Munich.  All  over  the  world  beer 
is  regarded  as  a  refreshment,  but  in 
Munich  it  is  the  elixir  of  life,  the  fa- 
bled fountain  of  youth  and  hf4){Hne6S. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  nourishment  by 
the  lower  classes,  who  drink  for  din- 
ner two  massesl  of  it,  with  soup  and 
black  bread.  For  the  price  of  the 
beer  they  could  procure  a  good  portion 
of  meat,  but  they  universally  maintain 
that  they  are  best  nourished  with  beer 
and  bread. 

The  Bavarian  drinks  to  satisfy  his 
'Hhirst,  that  beautiful  German  gift  of 
God."  If  he  is  healthy,  he  drinks  be- 
cause it  keeps  his  life  juices  in  their 

•  There  yon  will  drink  good  beer, 
t  Tlieie  yon  dnnk  good  beer. 
'  t  AmoMeqaalsfiftaon-siztocnthf  of  ftqiiait. 


normal  state ;  If  he  is  sick  and  in  pain, 
because  it  is  a  soothing  and  harmless 
narcotic;  if  he  is  hungry,  because 
beer  is  nourishment;  if  he  has  already 
eaten,  because  beer  promotes  diges- 
tion ;  if  he  is  warm,  because  it  is  cool- 
ing and  refreshing;  if  he  is  cold,  be- 
cause it  warms  him ;  if  he  is  fatigued^ " 
because  it  is  a  tonic  and  sovereign 
strength  renewer;  if  he  is  angry,  bo- 
oaose  beer  sooliies  him  and  gives  him 
time  to  consider;  if  he  needs  courage, 
because  beer  is  precisely  the  right 
stimulant.  Where  the  Ajnericans  fly 
to  their  bitters  *'  to  tone  up  the  system 
and  enliven  the  secretions,*'  the  Ger- 
mans resort  to  beer;  aad  many  are  of 
opinion  that  frequent  trips  to  the 
bock  stalls  in  the  spring  are  more  heal- 
ing than  a  visit  to  Carisbad  or  Baden 
Baden,  where  one  drinks  di^usting 
water.  In  all  circumstances  and  all 
moods  they  drink  and  are  comfcurted. 

The  Jews  believed  that  the  sacred 
waves  of  the  Jordan  were  powerful  to 
wash  away  all  human  suffering,  either 
of  the  soul  or  body.  Faith  was  neces- 
sary to  this  pious  healing.  To  the 
MCknchoner  beer  is  the  river  of  health. 
His  faith  in  it  dates  from  his  eariiest 
infancy,  and  he  resorts  to  its  benefi- 
cent influence  at  least  seven  times  a 
day,  and  drinks  his  last  ErOgl  with 
apparently  the  same  relidi  ss  the  first. 
The  quantity  which  Germans  drink  ia 
something  incredible.  Bavarian  stu- 
dents usually  take  from  five  to  sev^i 
masses  per  day.  (At  the  German  Jo-^ 
suit  seminary  in  Prague  the  novices 
are  allowed  daily  seven,  the  clerieos 
ten,  and  the  priests  twelve  pints  ci 
beer.) 

Beer  is  conddered  good  not  only 
lor  men,  but  for  women,  for  girls  and 
boys,  and  even  unweaned  infants. 

'^Mein  EragF'  the  MCinchener  speaks 
of  as  of  his  natund  and  human  rights. 
He  was  bom  with  a  right  to  his  beer, 
and  his  Kr&gl^  as  ^'man  is  bom  with 
a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,"  and  equally  with  these 
the  S4ate  must  look  after  this  right. 
The  krilgls,  or  beer  mugs,  of  each 
brewery  are  inspected  by  the  police,  to 
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860  if  the  measnra  is  correot,  and  if 
the  ware  has  no  poisonous  lead  in  its 
composition.  The  royal  K  is  stamped 
on  them  by  the  King's  authority.  The 
police  also  examine  the  contents  of  the 
beer  with  the  same  seal  as  the  water 
or  the  condition  of  the  sewers. 

The  Germans  as  a  nation  are  patient 
of  wrong  and  peace-loving,  but  the 
rumor  of  a  tax  on  beer  raises  a  fright- 
ful commotion,  and  a  riot  is  often  the 
consequence.  As  well  tax  air,  water, 
and  fire  as  beer,  the  fifth  element. 

In  an  ancient  neighborhood  of  Mu- 
nich, behind  the  post,  and  best  enter- 
ed from  Maziokilian  street,  is  a  little 
square  remarkable  for  its  ugliness. 
All  the  houses  are  old,  and  one  feels 
upon  entering  it  as  if  one  had  sudden^ 
ly  walked  back  into  the  middle  age& 
On  the  east  side  stands  a  time-gray, 
low,  irregular  building,  resembling  in 
architecture,  or  by  its  want  of  it,  no- 
thing of  the  present  age.  This  is  the 
royal  Hof  BrauereL  After  10  a.  ic.  a 
constant  stream  of  thirsty  souls  flows 
along  the  streets  and  narrow  alleys 
leading  toward  its  dismal-looking  por^ 
tals.  Its  beer  is  celebrated  as  being 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  the  stan- 
dard by  which  all  other  beers  are 
judged.  It  is  the  poetry  of  beer;  it  is 
to  all  other  brewings  what  Shake- 
speare is  to  the  drama;  what  the  Co- 
liseum is  to  other  antiquities.  None 
of  the  beer  is  exported  or  sold ;  it  is 
M  drunk  on  the  spot,  and  when  it 
gives  out  no  other  brewery  can  supply 
a  drop  comparable  with  it.  The  Pa- 
risians, who  have  heaped  eveiy  luxu- 
ry, from  the  poles  to  the  tropics,  in 
their  capital  of  the  world,  have  not 
enough  money  in  the  Bank  of  France 
to  purchase  a  cask  of  it.  It  is  said 
that  Maximilian  IL  resolved  that  the 
best  beer  in  the  world  should  be  made 
at  the  royal  brewery  in  Munich.  It 
has  never  been  expected  that  it  would 
yield  any  revenue,  but  merely  pay  its 
expenses.  It  is  now  under  the  protec- 
tion  of  the  present  King,  and  the  in- 
gredients are  inspected  by  an  oficer 
of  the  royal  household. 

For  its  dirt,  its  darkness,  and  its 


utter  want  of  service,  the  Hof  Brau- 
erei  is  unequalled  in  the  world,  and 
nowhere  else  can  be  found  such  a 
mixed  society.  Entering  the  low- 
vaulted  room,  each  one  looks  anxiously 
about  for  an  empty  mug.  These  are 
of  gray  stone,  containing  a  mass,  the 
price  of  which  is  seven  and  a  half 
kreutaers.  Spying  one,  he  hastens  to 
secure  it  from  other  competitors.  The 
first  who  reaches  it  carries  it  off  in 
triumph  to  the  spring  in  the  ante- 
room, rinses  it,  and  presents  himself 
behind  a  queue  of  predecessors  at  the 
shank  window,  where  several  pairs  of 
hands  are  occupied  all  day  long  in  fillr 
ing  mugs  from  the  great  casks  within. 
This  accomplished,  he  returns  to  the 
guest  room  and  searches  for  a  seat.  If 
found,  it  is  ccrtmnly  not  luxurious — a 
wooden  bench  of  pine,  stained  by  time 
and  continual  use  to  a  dark  dirt  color, 
belund  an  ancient  table.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  grim  with  age,  and  the 
atmosphere  hazy  with  smoke.  The 
scene  baffles  description.  All  classes 
of  society  are  represented.  Side  by 
side  with  the  noble  or  learned  profes- 
sor, one  sees  the  poorest  artisan  and 
the  common  soldier.  Here  and  there 
the  picturesque  face  of  an  artist  is  in 
close  proximity  to  a  peasant,  and 
through  the  smoky  atmosphere  one 
catches  the  gleam  of  the  scarlet  or  sky- 
blue  cap  of  a  German  student,  or  the 
glitter  of  an  epaulette.  The  Catholic 
of  the  most  ultramontane  stamp  is 
there,  as  well  as  the  Jew,  the  Protes* 
taut,  and  the  freethinker.  Here  stands 
a  pilgrim  from  far  America,  armed 
with  a  BSdeker,  and  there  an  English- 
man with  the  inevitable  Murray  under 
his  arm,  too  amazed  or  disdainful  to 
search  for  a  mass.  Remarkable  also  are 
the  steady  habitu^  of  the  place,  with 
Albert  D^rer-like  features  which  look 
as  if  hastily  hewn  out  of  ancient  wood 
with  two  or  three  blows  of  a  hatchet, 
or  with  smoke-dried  physiognomies 
having  a  tint  like  that  of  a  meerschaum 
pipe,  acquired  by  years  of  exposure  to 
the  thick  atmosphere  of  smoky  brew- 
eries. They  are  there  morning,  noon, 
and   night,   year   in   and   year   out* 
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Som«  talk  oyer  the  news  of  the  day, 
but  most  sit  in  silence.  Not  a  few 
make  a  meal  with  bread  and  radishes, 
or  a  sausage  brought  from  the  nearest 
pork  shop. 

In  Munich  a  singular  and  ancient 
custom  prevails.  If  by  chance  the 
cover  of  a  mug  is  left  up,  any  individ- 
ual who  chooses  may  seize  it,  and 
drink  the  contents.  At  the  Hof  Brau- 
erei  I  once  saw  a  newly  arrived  Eng- 
glishman,  carrying  the  usual  red  guide- 
book, quit  the  room  for  an  instant, 
leaving  uncovered  his  just  acquired 
mass  of  beer.  There  came  along  a 
seedy-looking  old  gentleman,  evident- 
ly a  Stammgast,  A  gleam  of  satisfac- 
tion stole  over  his  wooden  features  as 
he  espied  the  open  mug.  Pausing  a 
moment,  he  lifted  it  to  his  lips  and 
slowly  drank  the  contents.  Setting  it 
down  empty,  with  a  face  mildly  radiat- 
ing satisfaction,  he  went  his  way. 
Presently  the  owner  of  the  beer  re- 
turned, took  his  seat,  and  lifted  the 
mass,  without  looking,  to  his  lips. 
With  intense  astonishment  he  put  it 
down  again,  appeared  not  to  believe 
the  evidence  of  his  senses,  applied  bis 
glass  to  his  eye,  looked  with  anxie- 
ty into  his  mug,  and  became  satisfied 
of  its  emptiness.  At  his  neighbors  he 
cast  a  quick  glance  of  indignant  sus- 
picion— ^the  look  of  a  Briton  whose 
rights  were  invaded.  No  one  even 
looked  up;  apparently  the  occasion 
was  too  common  to  excite  attention. 
Gradually  his  face  regained  its  com- 
posure. He  procured  a  new  supply, 
and  as  the  wonderful  barley  juice  dis- 
appeared became  again  calm  and  hap- 
py. Miraculous  mixture  I  Who  would 
not,  under  thy  benign  influence,  for- 
get all  rancor  and  bitterness,  even 
though  his  deadliest  enemy  sat  oppo- 
site ? 

In  the  Haupt  und  Besidenz  Stadt 
MCLnchen,  as  Munich  is  always  called 
in  official  documents,  many  of  the 
breweries  bear  the  names  of  orders  of 
monks,  because  there  the  friars  in  old- 
en days  made  particularly  good  beer. 
The  breweries  borrowed  from  them  the 
receipt    and    the   name.    Hence   the 


brewery  to  the  Augustiner,  to  the  Do- 
minikaner,  to  the  Franciskaner,  and 
the  Salvator. 

New  beer  is  in  all  cities  of  America 
and  Europe  a  simple  fact.  In  Munich 
it  is  an  important  public  and  private 
family  event,  concerning  each  house 
as  well  as  the  entire  city. 

The  opening  of  the  Salvator  brewery 
in  the  suburbs  of  Munich,  for  its  brief 
season  of  a  month  in  the  spring,  as- 
sumes for  the  inhabitants  the  impor- 
tance of  a  long  anticipated  holiday. 
Thither  an  eager  crowd  of  townspeople 
make  pilgrimage.  I  was  present  on 
one  of  these  auspicious  occasions,  and 
found  a  joyous  multitude  of  more  than 
two  thousand  persons,  filling  to  over- 
flowing the  capacious  building  gayly 
trimmed  with  evergreens  interspersed 
with  the  national  colors.  A  band  dis^ 
coursed  excellent  music,  that  neces- 
sary element,  without  which  no  Ger- 
man scene  is  complete.  The  waiters, 
more  than  usually  adroit  in  supplying 
the  wonts  of  the  crowd,  carried  in 
their  hands  fourteen  glasses  at  a  time 
with  professional  dexterity.  The  pe- 
culiar delicacy  of  the  occasion,  aside 
from  the  beer,  seemed  to  be  cheese, 
plentifully  sprinkled  with  black  pep- 
per. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  people  be- 
came more  excited  and  sympathetic, 
and  then  it  was  proposed  to  sing 
**Hcrr  Fisher,"  a  popular  German 
song  of  the  people.  A  verse  was  sung 
by  a  few  voices  as  a  solo;  then  fol- 
lowed a  mighty  chorus  from  all  the 
persons  present.  Each  one  raised  the 
cover  of  his  beer  mug  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  let  it  fall  with  a  clang 
at  the  close  of  the  chorus,  with  start- 
ling effect. 

In  Munich  one-half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  be  engaged  in  the  fab- 
rication of  beer  and  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  drinking  it.  It  impresses  one 
as  being  the  only  industry  there.  The 
enormous  brewery  wagons,  drawn  by 
five  Norman  horses,  are  ever  to  be  seen. 
On  the  trains  going  from  the  city  there 
is  ordinarily  a  beer  car  painted  in  fes- 
tive white.    It  bears  an  inscription, 
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that  none  may  mistake  its  contents, 
and  perliaps  that  the  peasants  may 
bless  it  as  it  passes.  It  is  looked  upon 
with  as  much  reverence  as  if  it  bore 
the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

All  over  Germany,  among  the  most 
ordinary  of  birthday  or  holiday  pres- 
ents are  the  elegantly  painted  porce- 
lain tops  for  beer  glasses.  The  works 
of  great  masters  may  be  found  copied 
in  exquisite  style  for  this  purpose,  as 
well  as  illustrations  suited  to  unculti- 
vated tastes.  To  these  pictures  there 
are  appropriate  mottoes,  and  often  a 
verse  adapted  to  the' comprehension  of 
the  most  uneducated  peasant.  A  fa^ 
vorite  among  the  Bavarians,  judging 
from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  Bavaria,  rep- 
resents a  peasant  in  a  balcony  waving 
her  kerchief  to  her  lover,  departing  in 
a  little  skifE,  on  an  intensely  blue  sea. 
Beneath,  in  patois,  is  the  doggerel : 

BeaatiTuIIy  blae  la  the  sea. 
Bat  my  heart  aches  In  me. 
And  my  heart  will  never  recover 
Till  retoina  my  peasant  lover. 

Equally  a  favorite  is  the  following: 

A  rifle  to  shoot. 
And  a  fl^tin^  ring  to  Ut, 
And  a  maiden  to  kiss, 
Modt  a  lively  boy  have. 

The  rings  to  which  the  rhyme  refers 
are  of  huge  size,  of  silver,  with  a 
lAarp-edged  square  of  the  same  metal. 
They  are  heirlooms  among  the  pea- 
sants, and  are  worn  on  the  middle  fin- 
ger. It  is  the  custom  in  a  quarrel  to 
hit  one's  adversary  with  the  Siassring  on 
the  cheek,  which  it  tears  open. 

In  Germany  many  of  the  great  brew- 
eries have  summer  gardens  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  the  cities.  In  Berlin  there  are 
magnificent  BiergoLrten^  where  the  two 
most  necessary  elements  of  German 
existence,  beer  and  music,  are  united. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  Hof  JOger, 
with  its  flowers,  fountains,  miniature 
lake,  and  open-air  tboatre,  where  pop- 
ular comedies  are  performed*  Tliree 
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times  per  week  there  is  an  afternoon 
concert  by  one  or  two  regiment  bands. 
Thither  the  Germans  conduct  their 
families.  In  the  winter  there  are  con- 
cert rooms  in  the  cities,  where  *^  mu- 
sic is  married,"  not  **to  immortal 
verse,"  but  to  beer;  and  these  classical 
concerts  are  patronized  by  people  of 
high  respectability. 

Beer  is  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
American  temperament,  too  nervous 
and  sensitive.  It  is  certain  that  the 
human  race  always  has,  and  probably 
always  will,  resort  to  beverages  more 
or  less  stimulating.  The  preaching  of 
moralists  and  the  efforts  of  legislators 
will  not  exclude  them  permanently 
from  our  use.  It  is  not  in  the  use  but 
in  the  abuse  of  these  that  the  difficulty 
lies.  Neither  tea  nor  coffee  answers  for 
all  temperaments  and  all  occasions  as 
nervous  aliments.  The  extraordinary 
and  increasing  diffusion  of  liquors  is 
one  of  the  social  ulcers  of  modern  so- 
ciety, particularly  in  America.  It  is 
imf ortunately  true  that  the  use  of  strong 
alcoholics  is  increasing  every  day,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  public  health 
and  morals.  Taken  merely  to  kill 
time,  they  often  end  by  killing  the 
individual. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  beer, 
too  much  forgotten  even  by  physicians, 
is  that  it  reverses  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol, by  which  it  loses  its  irritating 
properties  on  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach .  The  celebrated  Dr.  Bock 
(late  professor  of  pathological  anatomy 
in  the  university  at  Leipsic)  says,  *^  Beer 
exercises  on  the  digestion,  on  the  cir- 
culation, on  the  nerves,  and  above  all 
on  the  whole  system,  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect."* 

It  would  be  well  if  Americans  would 

adopt  it  instead  of  the  innumerable 

harmful   beverages   which    ruin    the 

health  and  poison  the  peace  of  society. 

S.  G.  YouNO. 

*  **Bnch  Tom  gesanden  and  krankon  Mea- 
tOth  odUloQ). 
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ON  READING  SHAKESPEARE. 

PLAYS  OP  THE  THIBD  PERIOD. 


WE  have  followed  Shakespearc^s 
coarse  of  dramatic  production 
down  to  the  time  when  he  began  to 
embody  in  the  work  by  which  he 
earned  his  bread  and  made  his  f  ortane 
the  results  of  an  intuitive  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  a  profound  reflection 
upon  it  never  surpassed,  if  ever  equal- 
led, and  which,  even  if  possessed,  have 
never  been  united  in  any  other  man 
with  a  power  of  expression  so  grand, 
so  direct,  so  strong,  and  so  subtle. 
**  Twelfth  Night,"  **  Henry  V.,"  and 
'*  As  You  Like  It "  mark  the  close  of 
his  second  period,  which  ended  with 
the  sixteenth  century.  His  third  pe- 
riod opens  with  *^  Hamlet,"  which 
was  written  about  the  year  1600. 
But  here  I  will  say  that  the  division 
of  his  work  into  periods,  and  the  as^ 
dgnment  of  his  plays  to  certain  years, 
is  only  inferential  and  approximative. 
We  are  able  to  determine  with  an  ap- 
proach to  certainty  about  what  time 
most  of  his  plays  were  written;  but 
we  cannot  fix  their  date  exactly.  Nor 
is  it  of  very  great  importance  that  we 
should  do  so.  There  are  some  people 
who  can  fret  themselves  and  others  as 
to  whether  a  play  was  written  in  1600 
or  in  1601,  as  there  are  others  who 
deem  the  question  whether  its  author 
was  born  on  the  28d  of  April  in  one 
year,  and  died  on  the  same  day  of  the 
same  month  in  another,  one  of  great 
importance.  I  cannot  so  regard  it. 
A  few  days  in  the  date  of  a  man's  birth 
or  death,  a  few  months  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  play — these  are  matters  surely 
of  very  little  moment.  What  is  im- 
portant to  the  student  and  lover  of 
Shakespeare  is  the  order  of  the  produc- 
tion of  his  works;  and  this,  fortunate- 
ly, is  determinable  with  a  sufficient 
approach  to  accuracy  to  enable  us  to 
know  about  at  what  age  he  was  en- 
gaged upon  them,  and  what  changes 


in  his  style  and  in  his  views  of  life  they 
indicate. 

In  the  first  ten  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  between  his  thirty- 
seventh  and  forty-seventh  year,  he 
produced  **  Hamlet,"  **  Measure  for 
MeaBure,"  his  part  of  *' Pericles," 
**  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  ''  King 
Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  **JuUus  Csssar," 
**  Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  **Troilu8 
and  Cressida,"  *'Oyml>eline,"  *'  CJorio- 
lanus,"  and  "Othello."  These,  with 
other  works,  were  the  fruit  of  his  mind 
in  its  full  maturity  and  vigor.  Think 
of  it  a  moment  I  what  a  period  it  was  I 
As  my  eye  lights  upon  the  back  of  the 
eleventh  volume  of  my  own  edition 
and  the  eighth  of  the  Cambridge  edi- 
tion, and  I  read  "  Hamlbt,  Einq  Lbab, 
Othello,"  I  am  moved  with  a  sense  of 
admiration  and  wonder  which,  if  I  allow 
it  to  continue,  becomes  almost  opprea- 
sive;  and  I  also  take  pleasure  in  the 
result  of  a  convenience  of  arrangement 
that  brought  into  one  volume  these 
three  marvellous  works — the  three 
greatest  productions  of  man's  imagin- 
ation, each  wholly  unlike  the  others  in 
spirit  and  in  motive. 

Although  they  were  not  written  one 
after  the  other,  but  with  an  interval 
of  about  five  years  between  them,  it 
would  be  well  to  read  them  consecutive- 
ly and  in  the  order  above  named,  wliich 
is  that  in  which  they  happen  to  be  print- 
edin  the  first  collected  edition  (1623)  of 
Shakespeare's  plays.  They  were  writ- 
ten—"  Hamlet  "  in  1600-2,  "King 
Lear"  in  1605,  and  "Othello"  about 
1610,  its  date  being  much  more  uncer- 
tain than  that  of  either  of  the  others. 
The  thoughtful  reader  who,  having  fol- 
lowed the  course  previously  marked 
out,  now  comes  to  the  study  of  these 
tragedies,  is  prepared  to  apprehend 
them  justly,  not  only  in  their  own 
greatness,  but  in  their  relative  position 
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as  the  product  of  their  author's  mind 
in  its  perfected  and  disciplined  matur- 
ity—as the  splendid  triple  crown  of 
Shakespeare's  genius.  No  other  dra- 
matist, no  other  poet,  has  given  the 
world  anything  that  can  for  a  moment 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  equal 
to  these  tragedies;  and  Shakespeare 
himself  left  us  nothing  equal  to  any 
one  of  them,  taken  as  a  whole  and  in 
detail ;  although  there  are  some  parts 
of  other  late  plays—"  Macbeth,"  **An- 
tony  and  Cleopatra,"  **  Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  and  **  The  Tempest  "— 
which,  in  their  grandeur  of  imagin- 
ation and  splendor  of  language,  bear 
the  stamp  of  this  great  period. 

And  yet  such  was  the  merely  stage- 
providing  nature  of  Shakespeare's 
work,  that  even  *' Hamlet,"  produced 
at  the  very  height  of  his  reputation, 
is,  like  the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of 
"  King  Henry  VI.,"  which  came  from 
bis  'prentice  hand,  connected  in  some 
way,  we  do  not  know  exactly  what, 
with  a  drama  by  an  elder  contempo- 
rary upon  the  some  subject.  Tliere 
are  traces  in  contemporary  satirical 
literature  of  a  **  Hamlet  "  which  had 
been  performed  as  early  as  1589,  or 
possibly  two  years  earlier.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  the  first  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  **  Hamlet "  (1G03)  Polo- 
nius  is  called  Corambls,  and  Reynaldo, 
Montano;  in  which  latter  names  we 
may  safely  assume  that  we  have  relics 
of  the  old  play;  and,  although  I  am 
sure  that  in  this  edition  of  1603  we 
have  merely  a  mutilated  and  pitchcd- 
up  version,  surreptitiously  obtained, 
and  printed  in  headlong  haste,  of  the 
perfected  play  (in  which  opinion  I 
differ  from  some  English  scholars, 
whose  learning  and  judgment  I  respect, 
but  to  whom  I  would  hold  myself  ready 
to  prove,  under  forfeit,  to  their  satis- 
faction the  correctness  of  my  view); 
there  are  also  in  this  mutilated  1603 
edition  passages  which  not  only  are 
manifestly  not  what  Shakespeare 
wrote,  but  not  even  a  mutilated  form 
of  what  he  wrote.  They  are  probably 
taken  from  the  older  play  to  supply 
the  place  of  passages  of  the  new  play 


which  could  not  be  obtained  in  time 
for  the  hasty  publication  of  this  pi- 
rated edition  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy. 
Remark,  here,  in  this  hasty  and  sur- 
reptitious edition,  evidence  of  the 
great  impression  suddenly  made  by 
Shakespeare's  *^  Hamlet."  On  its  pro-  ; 
duction  it  became  at  once  so  popular  ' 
that  a  piratical  publisher  was  at  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  getting  as  much 
of  the  original  as  he  could  by  unfair 
means,  and  vamping  this  up  with  in- 
ferior and  older  matter  to  meet  the 
popular  demand  for  reading  copies. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  like  success  of 
"King  Lear."  Since  the  time  when 
these  plays  were  produced  there  has 
been,  we  are  called  upon  to  believe,  a 
great  elevation  of  general  intelligence, 
and  there  surely  has  been  a  great  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge ;  and  yet  it  may 
be  safely  remarked  that  "  Saratoga  " 
and  *  *  Pique  "  and  * '  The  Golden  Age, " 
which  ran  their  hundred  nights  and 
more,  are  not  quite  equal  to  "Ham- 
let" or  to  "King  Lear,"  which,  even 
with  all  their  success,  did  not  run  any- 
thing like  a  hundred  nights ;  and  we 
may  as  safely  believe  that  if  "  Hamlet " 
or  "King  Lear"  were  produced  for 
the  first  time  this  winter  in  New  York 
or  in  London,  there  would  not  be  such 
a  great  and  sudden  demand  for  copies 
that  extraordinary  means  would  be 
taken  by  publishers  to  supply  it. 
This  superiority  of  the  general  public 
taste  in  dramatic  literature  during  the 
Elizabethan  era  is  one  of  the  remark- 
able phenomena  in  literary  history  ; 
and  it  is  one  that  remains  unaccounted 
for,  and  is,  I  think,  altogether  inex- 
plicable, except  upon  the  assumption 
that  theatres  nowadays  rely  for  their 
support  upon  a  public  of  low  intel- 
lectual grade,  and  a  taste  for  gross 
luxury  and  material  splendor. 

In  reading  "  Hamlet "  there  is  little 
opportunity  of  comparing  it  instruct- 
ively with  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its 
principal  personage  is  entirely  unlike 
any  other  created  by  Shakespeare. 
The  play  is  all  Hamlet :  the  other  per- 
sonages are  mere  occasions  for  his 
presence  and  means  of  his  develop- 
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meat.  But  Polonius  is  something  the 
same  kind  of  man  as  old  Capulet  in 
*' Romeo  and  Juliet;*'  and  although 
there  were  opportunities  enough  for 
the  noble  Veronese  father  to  utter  sen- 
'  tentiously  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
which  he  had  gained  by  living  in  it, 
see  how  comparatively  meagre  and  su- 
perficial his  **wise  saws"  are  com- 
pared with  the  counsel  that  Polonius 
gives  to  his  son  and  to  his  daughter, 
and  to  the  King  and  Queen ;  although 
Polonius,  with  all  his  sagacity,  is  gar- 
rulous and  a  bore;  in  Hamlet's  words, 
a  tedious  old  fool.  As  to  Hamlet's 
character,  Shakespeare  did  not  mean 
it  to  be  altogether  admirable  or  other- 
wise, but  simply  to  be  Hamlet— a  per- 
fectly natural  and  not  very  uncommon 
man,  although  he  expresses  natural 
and  not  uncommon  feelings  with  the 
marvellous  utterance  of  the  great  mas- 
ter of  dramatic  poetry.  And  Hamlet's 
character  is  not  altogether  admirable ; 
but  it  is  therefore  none  the  less,  but 
probably  the  more,  deeply  interesting. 
How  closely  packed  the  pUiy  is  with 
profound  truths  of  life  philosophy  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  has  contrib- 
uted not  only  very  much  more — four  or 
five  times  more— than  any  other  poem 
of  similar  length  to  the  storehouse  of 
adage  and  familiar  phrase,  but  at  least 
twice  as  much  as  any  other  of  Shake- 
speare's plays.  I  know  two  boys  who, 
going  to  see  the  play  for  the  first  time, 
some  years  before  the  appearance  of  a 
like  story  in  the  newspapers,  came 
home  aifd  did  actually,  in  the  inno- 
cence of  their  hearts,  qualify  the  groat 
admiration  they  expressed  for  it  by  add- 
ing, "but  how  full  it  is  of  quota- 
tions." In  fact,  about  one  eighth  of  this 
long  play  has  become  so  familiar  to 
the  world  that  it  is  in  common  use,  and 
is  recognized  as  the  best  expression 
known  of  the  thoughts  that  it  em- 
bodies. This,  however,  is  not  an  ab- 
solute test  of  excellence,  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  **King  Lear"  is  very 
much  behind  it,  and  also  behind 
** Othello,"  in  this  respect;  and  in- 
deed there  are  several  plays,  including 
*•  Macbeth,"  *' Julius  Caaar,"  *•  Hen- 


ry rV.,"  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  and  »'  The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  which  are  richer 
than  ^^Eing  Lear"  in  passages  fa- 
miliarly quoted ;  and  yet  as  to  the  su- 
periority of  **  King  Lear  "  to  the  other 
plays  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
It  is  the  greatest  tragedy,  the  greatest 
dramatic  poem,  the  greatest  book, 
ever  written ;  so  great  is  it,  in  fact,  so 
vast  in  its  style,  so  lofty  in  its  ideal, 
that  to  those  who  have  reflected  upon 
it  and  justly  apprehended  it,  it  has  be- 
come unplayable.  As  well  attempt  to 
score  the  music  of  the  spheres,  or  to 
paint  ^^  the  fat  weed  that  roots  itself 
in  ease  on  Lethe  wharf."  In  '*King 
Lear"  there  is  a  personage  who  may 
be  very  instructively  compared  with 
others  of  the  same  kind  by  the  student 
of  Shakespeare's  mental  development. 
This  is  the  Fool.  Shakespeare's  fools 
.or  clowns  (such  as  those  in  *' Love's 
Labor's  Lost"  and  in  "Hamlet") 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  evi- 
dences of  his  ability  to  make  anything 
serve  as  the  occasion  and  the  mouth- 
piece of  his  wit  and  his  wisdom.  He 
did  not  make  the  character;  he  found 
it  on  the  stage,  and  a  favorite  with  a 
considerable  part  of  the  play-goers. 
It  was,  however,  as  he  found  it,  a  very 
coarse  character,  rude  as  well  as  gross 
in  speech,  and  given  to  practical  jok- 
ing. He  relieved  it  of  all  the  rude- 
ness, if  not  of  all  the  grossness,  and 
reformed  the  joking  altogether;  but 
he  also  filled  the  Fool's  jesting  with 
sententious  satire,  and  while  preserv- 
ing the  low-comedy  style  of  tlu  char- 
acter, brought  it  into  keeping  with  a 
lofty  and  even  a  tragic  view  of  life. 
In  '*King  Le^ir"  the  Fool  rises  into 
heroic  proportions,  and  becomes  a  sort 
of  conscience,  or  second  thought,  to 
Lear.  Compared  even  with  Touch- 
stone he  is  very  much  more  elevated, 
and  shows  not  less  than  Hamlet,  or 
than  Lear  himself,  the  grand  develop- 
ment of  Shakespeare's  mind  at  this  pe- 
riod of  its  maturity.  In  the  represen- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  plays  there  has 
been '  no  greater  affront  to  common 
sense  than  the  usual  presentation  of 
this  Fool  upon  the  stage  as  a  boy,  ox- 
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cept  the  putting  a  pretty  woman  into 
the  part,  dressed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
captivate  the  eye  and  divert  the  at- 
tention by  the  beauty  of  her  figure. 
It  is  disturbing  enough  to  see  Ariel, 
sexless,  but,  like  the  angels,  rather 
masculine  than  feminine,  represented 
by  a  woman  dressed  below  the  waist 
in  an  inverted  gauze  saucer,  and  above 
the  waist  in  a  perverted  gauze  no- 
thing; but  to  see  Lear's  Fool  thusun- 
bedecked  is  more  amazing  than  Bot- 
tom's brutal  translation  was  to  his 
fellow  actors.  This  Fool  is  a  man  of 
middle  age,  one  who  has  watched  the 
world  and  grown  sad  over  it.  His 
jesting  has  a  touch  of  heart-break  in 
it  which  is  prevented  from  becoming 
pathetic  only  by  the  cynicism  which 
pertains  partly  to  his  personal  charac- 
ter and  partly  to  his  office.  He  and 
Kent  are  about  of  an  age — Kent,  who 
when  asked  his  age,  as  he  comes 
back  disguised  to  his  old  master, 
says,  *'  Not  so  young  as  to  love  a  wo- 
man for  her  singing,  nor  so  old  as  to 
dote  on  her  for  anything;  I  have 
years  on  my  back  forty-eight " — a 
speech  which  contains  one  of  the  finest 
of  Shakespeare's  minor  touches  of 
worldly-wise  character  drawing.  The 
German  artist  Betsch  in  his  fine  out- 
line illustrations  of  this  play  has  con- 
ceived this  Fool  with  fine  appreciation 
of  Shakespeare's  meaning.  He  makes 
him  a  mature  man,  with  a  wan  face 
and  a  sad,  eager  eye.  The  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  character  has  its  ori- 
gin in  Lear's  calling  the  Fool  **  boy  " 
— a  term  partly  of  endearment  and 
partly  of  patronage,  which  has  been 
so  used  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
tines.  A  similar  misunderstanding  of 
a  similar  word  fool^  which  Lear  touch- 
ingly  applies  to  Cordelia  in  the  last 
scene — '*  and  my  poor  fool  is  hanged  " 
—caused  the  misapprehension  until  of 
late  years*  that  Lear's  court  Fool  was 
hanged — although  why  Edmund's  crea- 
tures should  have  been  at  the  trouble 
in  the  stress  of  their  disaster  to  hang 
a  Fool  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to  tell. 
''Othello"  bears  throughout  the 
•  3iDcel654. 


marks  of  the  same  maturity  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  same  mastery  of  dramatic 
effect,  that  appear  in  ''Hamlet"  and 
in  *'King  Lear  ";  but  from  the  nature 
of  its  subject  it  is  not  so  profoundly 
thoughtful  as  the  others.  It  is  a 
drama  of  action,  which  *'  Hamlet "  is 
not  in  a  high  degree ;  and  although  a 
grand  example  of  the  imaginative 
dramatic  style,  it  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  most  actable  of  all  Shake- 
speare's tragedies.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  any  age  or  any  country  in 
which  '*  Othello  "  would  not  be  an  im- 
pressive and  a  welcome  play  to  any  in- 
telligent audience.  Highly  poetical 
in  its  treatment,  it  is  intensely  real  in 
its  interest;  and  it  must  continue  so 
until  there  is  a  radical  change  in  hu- 
man nature. 

In  the  first  of  these  articles  I  pro- 
posed to  analyze  and  compare  the 
jealousy  of  Othello,  Claudio,  and  Lo- 
ontes;  but  I  have  abandpned  the  de- 
sign, partly  because  I  find  that  it 
would  require  another  article  in  itself, 
and  partly  because  it  would  necessari- 
ly lead  me  into  a  psychological  and 
physiological  discussion  which  would 
hardly  be  in  keeping  with  the  purpose 
with  which  I  am  now  writing,  which  is 
merely  to  offer  such  guidance  and  such 
help  as  I  can  give  to  intelligent  and 
somewhat  inexperienced  readers  of 
Shakespeare.  But  I  will  remark  that 
Othello's  jealousy  is  man's  jealousy  (so 
called)  raised  to  the  most  intense  power 
by  the  race  and  the  social  position  of  the 
person  who  is  its  subject.  The  feeling 
in  man  and  that  in  woman,  called  jea- 
lousy, are  quite  different  in  origin  and  in 
nature,  although  they  have  the  same 
name.  In  woman  the  feeling  arises  from 
a  supposed  slight  of  her  person,  the 
tipretm  injuria  farmm  of  Virgil,  to  which 
he  attributes  Juno's  enmity  to  Troy ; 
and  however  it  may  be  sentimentally 
developed,  it  has  this  for  its  spring 
and  its  foundation.  But  a  man,  unless 
he  is  the  weakest  of  all  coxcombs,  and 
unworthy  to  wear  his  beard,  does  not 
trouble  himself  because  a  woman  ad- 
mires another  man's  person  more  than 
his  own.     His  feeling  has  its  origin  ia 
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the  motherhood  of  woman,  a  re- 
cognition of  which  is  latent  in  all  so- 
cial arrangements  touching  the  sex, 
and  in  all  man^s  feeling  toward  her. 
Man^s  jealousy  is  a  mingled  feeling  of 
resentment  of  personal  disloyalty,  and 
of  grief  at  unchastity  on  the  part  of 
the  woman  that  he  loves.  Man  is 
jealous  much  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  is  said,  '*The  Lord  thy  Gk>d  is 
ft  jealous  God  " ;  which  saying,  indeed, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  anthropomor- 
phic conception  of  the  Deity,  notwith- 
standing the  exclusion  from  it  of  the 
idea  of  sex.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
conceiye  of  such  a  feeling  as  feminine 
jealousy  being  referred  to  in  the  pas- 
sage in  the  second  commandment. 
The  '* jealousy"  of  Othello  and  Leon- 
tes,  and  of  Claudio,  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  at  bottom  the  same, 
la  Claudio  it  is  correct,  gentlemanly, 
princely,  and  somewhat  weak ;  in  Le- 
ontes  it  is  morbid,  unreasonable,  hard, 
and  cruel;  in  Othello  it  is  perfectly 
pure  in  its  quality,  and  has  in  it  quite 
as  much  of  tenderness  and  grief  as  of 
wrath  and  indignation;  and  it  rages 
with  all  the  fierceness  of  his  half-sav- 
age nature.  The  passion  in  him  be- 
comes heroic,  colossal;  but  it  is  per- 
fect in  its  nature  and  in  its  proportions, 
and  from  the  point  to  which  he  has 
been  brought  by  lago,  perfectly  justi- 
fiable. Hence  it  is  that  it  is  so  re- 
spected by  women.  Nothing  was 
more  remarkable  at  Salvin^s  admirable 
performance  of  Othello  than  the  ac- 
quiescence of  all  his  female  auditors  in 
the  fate  of  Desdemona.  They  were 
sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  to  be  sure; 
but  they  seemed  to  think  that  Desde- 
monas  were  made  to  be  the  victims 
of  Othellos,  and  that  a  man  who  could 
love  in  that  fashion  and  be  jealous  in 
that  style  of  exalted  fury  was  rather 
to  be  pitied  and  admired  when  he 
smothered  a  woman  on  a  misunder* 
standing.  She  should  not  hare  teased 
him  so  to  take  back  Cassio ;  and  what 
could  she  have  expected  when  she  was 
so  careless  about  the  handkerchief  and 
told  such  lies  about  it  I  It  is  some- 
what unpleasant  to  be  smothered,  to 


be  sure,  but  all  the  same  she  ought  to 
be  content  and  happy  to  be  the  object 
of  such  love  and  the  occasion  of  such 
jealousy.  They  mourned  far  more 
over  lus  fate  than  over  hers.  This 
representation  of  manly  jealousy,  so 
elemental  and  simple,  and  yet  so  stu- 
pendous, is  one  of  Shakespeare's  mas- 
terpieces. I  mean  not  merely  in  its  ver- 
bal expression,  but  in  its  characteristic 
conception  of  the  masculine  form  of 
the  passion.  Compare  it  with  the 
jealousy  of  any  of  his  women — of  Ad- 
riana,  of  Julia,  of  Cleopatra,  of  Imo- 
gen, of  Regan — and  see  how  different 
it  is  in  kind:  I  will  not  say  in  degree; 
for  Shakespeare  has  not  exhibited  wo- 
man as  highly  deformed  by  this  pas- 
sion ;  that  he  left  for  inferior  dramat- 
ists, with  whom  it  is  a  favorite  subject. 
In  two  of  these  tragedies  we  have 
Shakespeare's  m6st  elaborate  and,  so 
to  speak,  admirable  representations  of 
villany:  Edmund  in  **King  Lear" 
and  lago  in  "Othello."  Tlieso  vUe 
creations  cannot,  however,  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  fruit  of  a  lower  view 
of  human  nature  consequent  upon  a 
longer  acquaintance  with  it.  They 
were  merely  required  by  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  plots;  and  being  required, 
he  made  them  as  it  was  in  him  to  do. 
For  in  nothing  is  liis  superiority  more 
greatly  manifested  than  in  the  fact 
that  monsters  of  baseness,  or  even 
thoroughly  base  men,  figure  so  rarely 
among  bis  drarnatk  persona.  They  are 
common  with  inferior  dramatists  and 
writers  of  prose  fiction,  whose  ruder 
hands  need  them  as  convenient  mo- 
tive powers  and  as  vehicles  of  the  ex- 
pression of  a  lower  view  of  human  na- 
ture. Not  so  with  him.  He  has 
weak  and  erring  men — men  who  are 
misled  by  their  passions,  ambition,  re- 
venge, selfish  lust,  or  what  not;  but 
lago,  Edmund,  and  the  Duke  in 
"Measure  for  Measure  "  are  almost  all 
his  characters  of  their  kind.  In 
"Richard  IH."  he  merely  painted  a  . 
highly  colored  historical  portrait ;  and  . 
ParoUes,  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,"  and  lachimo,  in  "Cymbeline," 
do  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  even 
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third-rate  personages.  lago,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  is  the  most  perfect  of 
all  his  creatures  in  this  kind,  and  in- 
deed he  is  the  most  admirably  detest- 
able and  infamous  character  in  all  lit- 
erature. Edmund  is  equally  base  and 
cruel;  but  compared  with  lago  he  is  a 
coarse,  low,  brutal,  and  rabid  animal. 
In  lago  all  the  craft  and  venom  of 
which  the  human  soul  is  capable  is 
united  with  an  intellectual  subtlety 
which  seems  to  reach  the  limit  of  im- 
agination or  conception.  There  are 
some  who  see  in  the  making  the  bas- 
tard son  in  **Lear"  the  monster  of  in- 
gratitude and  villany  and  the  lep^ti- 
mate  a  model  of  all  the  manly  and 
filial  virtues  an  evidence  of  Shake- 
speare's judgment  and  discrimination. 
But  this  is  one  of  those  fond  and  over- 
subtle  misapprehensions  from  which 
Shakespeare  has  suffered  in  not  a  few 
instances,  even  at  the  hands  of  critics 
of  reputation.  It  suited  Shakespeare's 
plot  that  the  villain  should  be  the  bas- 
tard ;  that  is  all ;  and  Lear's  legitimate 
daughters  Goneriland  Regan  are  as 
base,  as  bad,  and  as  cruelly  ungrate- 
ful as  Gloucester's  illegitimate  son. 
ffiiakespeare  knew  human  nature  too 
well,  and  handled  it  with  too  just  and 
impartial  a  hand,  to  let  the  question 
of  legitimacy  influence  him  in  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  **King  John" 
we  have,  on  the  contrary,  the  mean- 
souled  Robert  Faulconbridge  and  his 
gallant  and  chivalrous  bastard  brother 
Philip. 

About  the  same  time,  or  if  not  in 
the  same  time,  perhaps  in  the  same 
year  which  saw  the  production  of 
"King  Lear,"  ** Macbeth"  was  writ- 
ten. But  its  date  is  not  certain  with- 
in four  or  five  years.  It  was  surely 
written  before  1610,  in  which  year  a 
contemporary  diary  records  its  per- 
formance on  the  20th  of  April.  The 
Cambridge  editors,  in  their  annotated 
edition  of  this  play,  in  the  **  Clarendon 
Press"  series,  prefer  the  later  date; 
but  notwithstanding  my  great  respect 
for  their  judgment,  I  hold  to  my  con- 
clusion for  the  earlier,  for  the  reasons 
given  in  my  own  edition.    The  ques- 


tion has  not  in  itself  much  pertinence 
to  our  present  purpose,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  tragedy  was  produced 
in  this  period,  and  its  geneml  style, 
both  of  thought  and  versification,  is 
that  of  Shakespeare  in  its  fullest  de- 
velopment and  vigor.  But  with  the 
question  of  date  there  is  involved  an- 
other of  great  interest  to  the  thought- 
ful reader — that  of  mixed  authorship. 
In  the  introductory  essay  to  my  edi- 
tion of  this  play  (published  in  1861) 
attention  was  directed  to  the  internal 
evidence  that  it  was'  hastily  written 
and  left  unfinished.'^  Subsequent  ed- 
itors and  critics,  notably  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  and  the  Rev.  F.  G. 
Floay,  in  his  **  Shakespearian  Manual," 
starting  from  this  view,  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  '* Macbeth,"  as  we 
have  it,  is  not  all  Shakespeare's,  but  in 
part  the  work  of  Thomas  Middleton,  a 
second  or  third-rate  playwright  con- 

*  For  the  conyenlence  of  leaden  to  whom  m7 
edition  is  not  accessible  I  qnote  the  following 
passi^: 

**  I  am  more  lucUned  to  this  opinion  from  the 
indications  which  the  play  itself  affords  that  it 
was  produced  upon  an  emergent^.  It  exhibits 
throoghont  the  hasty  execution  of  a  grand  and 
dearly  conceived  design.  Bat  the  haste  is  that 
of  a  master  of  his  art,  who,  with  conscious  com- 
mand of  its  resources,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  a 
grand  inspiration,  works  out  his  conception  to  its 
minutest  detail  of  essential  form,  leaving  the  work 
of  surface  finish  for  the  occupation  of  cooler  lei- 
sure. What  the  Sistine  Madonna  was  to  Biq)hael, 
it  seems  that  *  Macbeth '  was  to  Shakespeare— « 
magnificent  impromptu ;  that  kind  of  impromptu 
which  results  from  the  application  of  well-dis- 
dpllned  powers  and  rich  stores  of  thought  to  a 
subject  suggested  by  occasion.  I  am  indlned  to 
regard  'Macbeth'  as,  for  the  most  part,  a  sped- 
men  of  Shakespeare's  unelaborated,  If  not  unfin- 
ished, writing,  in  the  maturity  and  highest  vital- 
ity of  his  genius.  It  abounds  in  instances  of 
extreokest  compression  and  most  daring  dlipsls; 
while  it  exhibits  in  eveiy  scene  a  union  of  su- 
preme dramatic  and  poetic  power,  and  in  almost 
every  line  an  imperldly  irresponsible  control  of 
language.  Hence,  I  think,  iU  lack  of  formal 
completeness  of  versification  in  certain  passages, 
and  dso  of  the  imperfection  in  ito  text,the  thought 
in  which  the  compositors  were  not  always  able  to 
follow  and  apprehend.  The  only  anthority  for  the 
text  of  'Macbeth'  is  the  fdio  of  16S8,  the  ap- 
parent corruptions  of  which  must  be  restored 
with  a  more  than  usually  cantloas  hand.  With- 
out being  multitudinous  or  confudng,  they  are 
■ufliciently  numerous  and  important  to  teat 
severely  the  patience,  acumen,  and  Judgment  of 
any  editor."—"  TJu  Workt  t^  wmam  8kak$- 
gpean,''    VcLX„P.4»L 
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temporary  with  Shakespeare,  who 
wrote  a  play,  caUed  **The  Witch," 
which  is  plainly  an  imitation  of  the 
supernatural  scenes  in  this  tragedy. 
The  Cambridge  editors  believe  that 
Middleton  was  permitted  to  supply 
certain  scenes  at  the  time  of  the  writ- 
ing of  Macbeth:  Mr.  Fleay,  that  Mid- 
dleton cut  down  and  patched  up 
Shakespeare's  perfected  work,  adding 
much  inferior  matter  of  his  own,  and 
that  he  did  this  being  engaged  to  alter 
the  play  for  stage  purposes.  The  lat^ 
ter  opinion  I  must  reject,  notwith- 
standing Mr.  Fleay's  minate,  elabo- 
rate, and  often  specious  argument; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  Cambridge  ed- 
itors seems  to  me  to  a  certain  extent 
sound.  I  cannot,  however,  go  to  the 
length  which  they  do  in  rejecting 
parts  of  this  play  as  not  being  Shake- 
speare's work.  This  study  of  Shake- 
speare's style  and  of  what  is  not  his 
work  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life  be- 
ing directly  to  our  purpose,  let  us  ex- 
amine the -tragedy  for  traces  of  his 
hand  and  of  another. 

And  first  let  the  reader  turn  to 
Scene  5  of  Act  HI.,  which  consists  al- 
most entirely  of  a  long  speech  by  He- 
cate, beginning: 

Have  I  not  retson,  beldames  aa  yoa  ara, 
8aac7,  and  overbold  r   How  did  yon  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death : 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  yoor  charms, 
The  dose  oontriver  of  all  harms. 
Was  never  called  to  bear  my  part, 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  r 

This  speech  is  surely  not  of  Shake- 
speare's writing.  Its  being  in  octo- 
syllabic rhyme  is  not  against  it,  how- 
ever;  although  he  abandoned  rhyme  al- 
most altogether  at  or  before  this  period. 
The  fact  of  the  business  of  the  scene 
being  supernatural  would  account 
for  its  form.  But  it  is  mere  rhyme; 
little  more  than  an  unmeaning  jin- 
gle of  verses.  Any  journeyman  at 
versemaking  would  write  such  stuff. 
Read  the  speech  through,  and  then 
think  of  the  writer  of  ^*  Hamlet,'*  and 
"Lear,"  and  ** Othello,"  producing 
such  a  weak  wash  of  words  at  the 
same  time  when  he  was  writing  those 


tragedies.  And  even  turn  back  and 
compare  it  with  the  rhyming  speeches 
of  his  other  supernatural  personages, 
of  Puck  and  Titana  and  Oberon  in  ^^A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  which  ho 
wrote  at  least  ten  or  twelve  years 
earlier,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  not 
only  so  inferior,  but  so  unlike  his  un- 
doubted work  that  it  must  be  rejected. 
Turn  next  to  Scene  8  of  Act  U.,  and 
read  the  speeches  of  the  Porter.  Long 
ago  Coleridge  said  of  these,  '^This 
low  soliloquy  of  the  Porter  and  his  few 
speeches  afterward  I  believe  to  have 
been  written  for  the  mob  by  some 
other  hand."  That  they  were  written 
for  the  mob  is  nothing  against  them 
as  Shakespeare's.  Shakespeare  wrote 
for  the  mob.  He  made  a  point  of  pat- 
ting in  something  for  the  groundlings  * 
in  every  play  that  he  wrote.  But  with 
what  a  mighty  hand  he  did  it  1  so  that 
those  who  have  since  then  sat  in  the 
highest  seats  in  the  world's  theatre 
have  laughed,  and  pondered  as  they 
laughed.  **  Lear "  is  notably  free 
from  this  element;  but  even  in  the 
philosophical  *^  Hamlet "  we  have  the 
much  elaborated  scene  of  the  Grave- 
diggers,  which  was  written  only  to 
please  Coleridge's  "mob."t  But  let 
the  reader  now  compare  these  Porter's 
speeches  in  *^  Macbeth  "  with  those  of 
the  Gravediggers  in  **  Hamlet,"  and 
if  he  is  one  who  can  hope  to  appro- 
ciate  Shakespeare  at  all,  he  will  at 
tills  stage  of  his  study  see  at  once  that 
although  both  are  low-comedy,  tech- 
nically speaking,  the  former  are  low- 
lived, mean^  thoughtless,  without  any 
other  significance  than  that  of  the  sur- 
face meaning  of  the  poor,  gross  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  written ;  while 

*  So  called  becanse  they  stood  on  the  ground. 
The  pit  was  then  a  real  pit,  and  its  floor  was  tlie 
bare  earth.  There  were  no  benches.  It  was  so 
in  the  French  theatre  until  a  mach  later  period. 
Hence  the  French  name  parUrrt  for  the  pit— par 
terre^  upon  the  ground.  The  name  parquet^  which 
is  given  to  that  part  of  a  theatre  in  America,  Is 
not  French,  and  is  no  word  at  all,  bat  a  miserable 
affected  nonentity  of  sound. 

t  The  reader  who  cares  to  do  so  will  find 
something  upon  this  point  In  my  essay  on  Shake- 
speare's genius,  "life  and  Qenius  of  Shake- 
speare,'* pp.  S80,  £81. 
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the  latter,  althoagh  far  more  laughable 
even  to  the  most  uncultivated  hearer, 
Sfle  pregnoBt  with  thought  and  sug- 
gestion. There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  speeches  in  ** Macbeth" 
were  written  by  some  other  hand  than 
Shakespeare's. 

Earing  now  satisfied  ourselves  that 
some  part  of  ^*  Macbeth ''  is  not  ^ake- 
speare's  (and  I  began  with  those  so 
manifestly  spurious  passages  to  estab- 
lish that  point  clearly  and  easily  in 
the  reader's  apprehension),  we  are  in  a 
proper  mood  of  mind  to  consider  the 
objections  that  have  been  made  by  the 
Cambridge  editors  to  other  parts  of 
the  tragedy.  The  whole  second  scene 
of  Act  L  is  regarded  as  spurious  be- 
caoaeof  "slovenly  metre,"  too  slovenly 
for  him  even  when  he  is  most  careless ; 
*^ bombastic  phraseology,"  too  bom- 
bastic for  him  even  when  he  is  most 
80;  also  because  he  had  too  much  good 
sense  to  send  a  severely  wounded  sol- 
dier with  the  news  of  a  victory.  I 
cannot  reject  this  scene  for  these  rea- 
sons. The  question  of  metre  and  style 
is  one  of  judgment ;  and  tke  one  seems 
to  me  not  more  irregular  and  careless, 
snd  the  other  not  more  tumid,  than 
Shakespeare  is  in  passages  undoubt- 
edly of  his  writing;  while  there  is  a 
certain  flavor  of  language  in  the  scene 
snd  a  certain  roll  of  the  words  upon 
the  tongue  which  are  his  peculiar 
traits  and  tricks  of  style.  The  point 
as  to  the  wounded  solder  seems  to  me 
a  manifest  misapprehension.  He  is 
not  sent  as  a  messenger.  Nothing  in 
the  text  or  in  the  stage  directions  of 
the  original  edition  gives  even  color 
to  such  an  opinion.  The  first  two 
scenes  of  this  act  prepare  one's  mind 
for  the  tragedy  and  lay  out  its  action ; 
and  they  do  so,  as  far  as  design  is  con- 
cerned, with  great  skill.  The  first 
short  scene  announces  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  agencies  at  work ;  the 
next  tells  us  of  the  personages  who 
are  to  figure  in  the  action  and  the  po- 
sition in  which  they  are  placed.  In 
the  second  scene  King  Duncan  and  his 
finite,  marching  toward  the  scene  of 
conflict,  and  so  near  it  that  they  are 


within  ear- shot,  if  not  arrow-shot, 
971^  a  wounded  ofllcer.  He  is  not  sent 
to  them.  He  is  merely  retiring  from 
the  field  severely  wounded — so  severely 
that  he  cannot  remain  long  uncared 
for.  The  stage  direction  of  the  folio 
is  *^  Alarum  within,"  which  means  (as 
will  be  found  by  examining  other 
plays)  that  the  sound  of  drums,  trum- 
pets, and  the  conflict  of  arms  is  heard. 
Then,  *' Enter  King,  etc.,  etc.,  meeting 
a  bleeding  Captaine. "  The  King,  then, 
does  not  greet  or  regard  him  as  a  mes- 
senger, but  exclaims,  '*What  bloody 
man  is  that  ?  "  and  adds,  *^  Hq  can  re- 
port, as  seemeth  by  his  plight^  the  con- 
dition of  the  revolt."  Plainly  this  is 
no  messenger,  but  a  mere  wounded 
officer  who  leaves  the  field  because,  as 
he  says,  his  **  gashes  cry  for  help." 

In  Act  IV.,  Sc.  1,  this  speech  of  the 
First  Witch  after  the  '*  Show  of  Eight 
Kings,"  is  plainly  not  Shakespeare's: 

Ay,  sir,  all  this  !s  so ;  bat  why 
StanciU  Macbeth  thus  omazedly  f 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites, 
And  show  the  best  of  oar  delights. 
1*11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  yoa  perform  yoar  antic  roand, 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say 
Oar  daties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

This  is  condemned  by  the  Cam- 
bridge editors,  and  I  agree  entirely 
with  them.  Moreover  it  seems  to  be 
manifestly  from  the  same  hand  as 
Hecate's  speech  (Act  HI.,  8c.  5),  pre- 
viously referred  to.  The  style  diows 
this,  and  the  motive  is  the  same — ^the 
introduction  of  fairy  business,  dancing 
and  singing,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  action  of  the  tragedy,  and 
are  quite  foreign  to  the  supernatural 
motive  of  it  as  indicated  in  the  witch 
scenes  which  have  the  mark  of  Shake- 
speare's hand. 

In  Act  rV.,  Sc.  8,  the.  passage  in  re- 
gard to  touching  for  the  King's  Evil, 
from  "Enter  a  Doctor"  to  **full  of 
grace,"  was,  we  maybe  pretty  sure,  an 
interpolation  previous  to  a  representa- 
tion at  court,  as  the  Cambridge  edit- 
ors suggest,  and  it  is  probably  not 
Shakespeare's ;  but  I  would  not  under- 
take to' say  so  positively.  The  same 
editors  say  they  "  have  doubts  about 
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the  second  scene  of  Act  V."  I  notice 
this  not  merely  to  express  my  surprise 
at  it,  but  to  let  the  reader  see  how 
difficult  it  is  to  arrive  at  a  general  con- 
sent upon  such  points  which  are  mere- 
ly matters  of  judgment.  To  me  this 
scene  is  unmistakably  Shakespeare's. 
Who  else  could  have  written  this  pas- 
sage, not  only  for  its  excellence  but 
for  its  peculiarity  ? 

Caithnefs.—QnMi  Dansinane  he  strongly  fortifies: 
Some  say  he*s  mad;  others,  that  lessor  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  yaliant  fary;  bat  for  certain 
He  cannot  buekU  hU  dittempered  cause 
mthln  the  bat  qf  rule, 
Angut.-^  Now  does  he  feel 

Mi  secret  murdere  sticHng  an  hit  hande  ; 
Now  minately  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach; 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  In  love;  now  does  he  feel  his  Htie 
Hang  loose  about  him  like  a  giants  robe 
Upon  a  dwarJUh  thi^, 

I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  sus- 
pected those  lines  to  be  Shakespeare's 
if  I  had  first  met  them  without  a  name, 
in  a  nameless  book.  Still  more  sur- 
prising is  it  to  me  to  find  these  editors 
saying  that  in  Act  V.,  Sc.  5,  lines  47- 
50  are  **  singularly  weak."  Here  they 
are: 

If  this  which  he  aroaches  does  appear, 
There  is  no  flying  henoe  or  tarrying  here. 
I  *gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  son. 
And  wish  the  estate  of  the  world  were  now  un- 
done. 

The  first  two  have  no  particular  char- 
acter, nor  need  they  have  any,  as  they 
merely  introduce  the  last  two,  which 
contain  an  utterance  of  blank  despair 
and  desolation  which  seems  to  me 
more  expressive  than  any  other  that  I 
ever  read. 

The  last  passage  of  the  play,  that 
after  line  84,  when  Macbeth  and  Mac- 


duff go  of!  fighting,  and  Macbeth  is 
killed,  are  probably,  as  the  Cambridge 
editors  suggest,  by  another  hand  than 
Shakespeare's.  Their  tameness  and 
their  constrained  rhythm  are  not  Shake- 
spearian work,  particularly  at  this  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  and  in  the  writing  of 
such  a  scene.  **Nor  would  he,^'  as 
the  Cambridge  editors  say,  "have 
drawn  away  the  veil  which  with  his 
fine  tact  he  had  dropped  over  her 
[Lady  Macbeth's]  fate  by  telling  us 
that  she  had  taken  off  her  life  *  by  self, 
and  violent  hands.' '' 

The  person  who  wrote  these  un- 
Shakespearian  passages  was  prob- 
ably Middleton.  Shakespeare,  writ- 
ing the  tragedy  in  haste  for  an  occa- 
sion, received  a  little  help,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  from  an- 
other playwright ;  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing imitated  the  supernatural  poets  of 
this  play  in  one  of  his  own,  the  play- 
ers or  Oianagers  afterward  introduced 
from  that  play  songs  by  him — "Music 
and  a  song,  Come  away,  come  away," 
Act  III.,  Sc.  5,  and  "  Music  and  a  song, 
Black  spirits,"  etc..  Act  IV.,  8c.  1. 
This  was  done  to  please  the  inferior 
part  of  the  audience.  These  songs 
and  all  this  sort  of  operatic  incantation 
are  entirely  foreign  to  the  supernatural 
motive  of  the  tragedy  as  Shakespeare 
conceived  it.  And  I  will  here  remark 
that  the  usual  performance  of  "Mac- 
beth" with  "a  chorus"  and  "all 
Lockers  music  "  is  a  revolting  absurd- 
ity. 

My  next  paper  will  close  this  se- 
ries with  an  examination  of  some  of 
Shakespeare's  least  known  dramas. 

RiCHABD  GbANT  WhTTB. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  village  of  Salmon  Palls,  in 
eastern  New  England,  consists 
of  a  number  of  mills  and  factories,  the 
railroad  station,  a  store  or  two,  and 
two  hundred  dwellings.  Among  these 
is  the  Denny  mansion  at  the  top  of 
the  bill,  where  the  road  climbs  up 
from  the  station  and  the  river.  It  is 
a  large  square  house  in  the  old  colo- 
nial fashion,  with  two  wings  at  the 
rear  and  a  garden  in  front. 

It  was  a  warm  July  morning  when 
Mr.  John  Denny,  mill  owner  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  homestead,  had  his 
chair  rolled  out  to  the  porch,  and  with 
some  assistance  from  the  servants, 
reached  it  on  his  crutch  and  sat  down 
in  the  shadow  of  the  great  house  and 
out  of  the  glare  of  the  hot  sun.  The 
vine-covered  porch  and  the  wide  pi- 
azza opened  directly  upon  the  garden 
and  gave  a  full  view  of  the  road. 
Beyond  there  was  an  outlook  over  the 
open  fields,  the  mills,  the  stream, 
and  the  village  in  the  valley.  By  the 
road  there  was  a  stone  wall  and  a 
wicker  gate  opening  upon  the  grassy 
sidewalk  outside.  A  table  had  been 
laid  with  a  white  cloth  in  the  porch, 
and  Mr.  Denny  sat  by  it  and  waited 
for  the  coming  of  his  daughter  and 
breakfast.  While  he  sat  thus  he 
turned  over  a  number  of  papers,  and 
then,  after  a  while,  he  began  to  talk 
to  himself  somewhat  in  this  wise : 

**  Expense  I  expense  I  expense  I 
There  seems  no  end  to  it.  Bills  com- 
ing in  every  day,  and  every  one  larger 
than  was  expected.  In  my  young 
days  we  built  a  shop  and  knew  to  a 
dollar  what  it  would  cost.  Now  the 
estimates  are  invariably  short.  The 
batting  mill  has  already  gone  a  thou- 
sand dollars  beyond  the  estimates, 
and  the  roof  is  but  just  put  on. 
Even  the  new  cldmney  cost  four  dol- 


lars a  foot  more  than  was  expected. 
Thank  Heaven,  it  is  done,  and  that 
expense  is  over.  Could  I  walk,  I 
might  look  after  things  and  keep 
them  within  bounds.  With  my  crush- 
ed foot  I  sit  a  prisoner  at  home,  and 
must  leave  all  to  Lawrence.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  I  have  one  man  I  can  trust 
with  my  affairs." 

Just  here  Alma,  his  only  child,  a 
bright  and  wholesome  girl  of  nine- 
teen, appeared  from  the  house.  Fair- 
ly educated,  sensible,  and  affectionate, 
but  perhaps  a  trifle  inexperienced  by 
reason  of  her  residence  in  this  quiet 
place,  she  is  at  once  the  pride  and  the 
light  of  the  house. 

**Good  morning,  father.  Are  you 
well  this  happy  summer's  day  ? " 

The  old  gentleman  kissed  her  fond- 
ly, and  asked  did  she  pass  a  quiet 
night. 

**Oh,  yes.  I  didn't  sleep  much, 
that  is  all— for  thinking." 

**  Thinking  of  what?-' 

"The  expected  guest.  To-day  is 
the  9th  of  July,  and  cousin  Elmer 
comes.** 

**Ab,  yes— Elmer  Franklin.  I  had 
almost  forgotten  him." 

**  How  does  he  look,  father  ?  Is  his 
hair  dark,  or  has  he  blue  eyes?  I 
hardly  know  which  I  like  best." 

*^ I  do  not  remember.  I've  not  seen 
the  boy  since  he  was  a  mere  child, 
years  ago.  He  has  been  at  school 
since." 

'*He  must  be  a  man  now.  He  is 
past  twenty-one,  and,  as  for  school^ 
why,  it's  the  Scientific  School,  and  Fm 
sure  men  go  to  that." 

'*You  seem  greatly  interested  in 
this  unknown  relative,  Alma." 

**  He  is  to  be  our  guest,  father — ^for 
a  whole  month.  Come !  Will  you 
have  breakfast  out  here  in  the  porch?  " 

"  Tes,  dear.     It  is  quite  comfortable  j 
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here,  and  it  will  save  the  trouble  of 
moving." 

Thereupon  Alma  entered  the  house 
in  search  of  the  breakfast,  and  a  mo- 
ment after  Mr.  Lawrence  Belford  en- 
tered the  garden  at  the  street  gate. 
The  son  of  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Den- 
ny's lamented  wife,  Mr.  Belford  had 
been  admitted  to  the  house  some 
months  since  as  confidential  clerk  and 
business  man.  He  was  a  rather  com- 
monplace person,  about  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  his  education  and  manners 
were  good  if  not  remarkable.  During 
his  residence  with  the  Dennys  he  had 
found  time  to  fall  in  love  with  Alma, 
and  they  had  been  engaged — and 
with  Mr.  Denny's  consent. 

**  Good  morning,  Lawrence.  You're 
just  in  time  for  breakfast." 

"Good  morning,  sir.  Thank  you^ 
no.  I  have  been  to  breakfast.  I  am 
just  up  from  the  station." 

**8een  anything  of  the  railroad 
coach  ?  The  train  is  in^  and  it  is  time 
for  the  coach  to  pass.  Our  guest  may 
be  in  it." 

^'No,  sir,  but  I  saw  the  express 
coming  up  the  hill  with  an  extra  large 
load  of  baggage." 

Just  here  Alma  returned  from  the 
house  bearing  a  large  tray  of  plates 
and  breakfast  things.  The  young 
people  greet  each  other  pleasantly, 
and  Alma  proceeds  to  lay  the  table. 

*  *  Now  for  breakfast,  father.  Every- 
thing waits  upon  a  good  appetite. 
Will  you  not  join  us,  Lawrence  if " 

Mr.  Belford  replies  that  he  has  been 
to  breakfast.  Mr.  Denny  takes  a  cup 
of  coffee,  and  while  sipping  it  re- 
marks : 

**Uow  many  more  window-frames 
shall  you  require  for  the  new  mill, 
Lawrence  ?  " 

**Ten  more,  sir.  There  is  only  a 
part  of  the  fourth  story  unfinished." 

**Alma,  dear,  do  you  remember 
how  high  we  decided  the  new  chimney 
was  to  be  ?  Yes,  thank  you,  only  two 
lumps  of  sugar.  Thank  you.  You 
remember  we  were  talking  about  it 
when  the  Lawsons  were  here." 

**  Don't  ask  mc.    Ask  Lawrence,    I 


never  can  remember  anything  about 
such  matters." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  express, 
pulled  up  at  the  gate,  and  there  was  a 
knock.     Alma  rose  hastily,  and  said : 

**  Oh  I    That  must  be  Elmer." 

She  opened  the  gate,  and  young 
Mr.  Elmer  Franklin  of  New  York  en- 
tered. A  man  to  respect:  an  open, 
manly  face,  clear  blue  eyes,  and  a 
wiry,  compact,  and  vigorous  frame. 
A  man  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  H6  was  dressed  in  a  gray  trav- 
elling suit,  and  had  a  knapsack 
strapped  to  his  back;  in  his  hand  a 
stout  stick  looking  as  if  just  cut  from 
the  roadside,  and  at  his  side  a  field 
glass  in  a  leather  case.  Immediately 
behind  him  came  a  man  bending  un- 
der the  load  of  an  immense  trunk. 
Alma  smiled  her  best,  and  the  young 
stranger  bowed  gallantly. 

**Mr.  Denny,  I  presume  ? " 

**  Welcome,  cousin  Franklin,"  said 
Mr.  Denny  from  his  chair.  *^I  knew 
you  at  once,  though  it  is  years  since 
any  members  of  our  families  have 
met.  Pardon  me  if  I  do  not  rise. 
I'm  an  old  man,  and  confined  to  my 
chair." 

Mr.  Franklin  offered  his  hand  and 
said  politely: 

**  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  kind  re- 
ception.    I  am  greatly  pleased  to 

Hullo  I  Look  out  there,  boys  !  Tiiat 
baggage  is  precious  and  fragile." 

Another  man  appeared,  and  the  two 
brought  in  trunks  and  boxes,  bundles 
and  parcels,  till  there  was  quite  a  large 
heap  of  baggage  piled  up  on  the  grass. 
Alma  and  Lawrence  were  properly 
amazed  at  this  array  of  things  porta- 
ble, and  Mr.  Denny  laid  aside  the 
breakfast  things  to  look  at  the  rather 
remarkable  display. 

The  young  man  seemed  to  think 
apologies  essential. 

'^I  do  not  wonder  that  you  are 
alarmed.  I  do  not  often  take  such  a 
load  of  traps.  I  wrote  you  that  my 
visit  would  be  one  of  study  and  scien- 
tific investigation,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  bring  my  philosophical  apparatus 
and  books  with  me." 
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"It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  train  of 
luggage  for  a  man.  One  would  have 
thought  you  intended  to  hring  a  wife." 

Then  Mr.  Denny  bethought  him  of 
bis  duty,  and  he  introduced  his  newly 
found  relative  to  his  daughter  and  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  Belford,  and  then  bade 
him  draw  up  to  the  table  for  breakfast. 
The  young  man  made  the  motions 
suitable  for  such  an  occasion,  and  then 
he  turned  to  pay  his  expressman. 
This  trifling  incident  deserves  record 
as  happily  illustrating  the  young  man^s 
noble  character. 

'*  Thank  you,  sir.  Breakfast  will 
be  a  cheerful  episode.  IVe  a  glorious 
appetite,  for  I  walked  up  from  the  sta- 
tion." 

*' There's  a  coach,  Mr.  Franklin, 
and  it  passes  our  door." 

"I  knew  that,  sir,  but  I  preferred 
to  walk  and  see  the  country.  Fine 
section  of  conglomerate  you  have  in 
the  road  cutting  just  above  the  sta- 
tion." 

**  Eh  I    What  were  you  saying  ? " 

"I  said  that  I  observed  an  interest- 
ing section  of  conglomerate — water- 
worn  pebbles,  I  should  say — mingled 
with  quartz  sand,  on  the  roadside.  I 
must  have  a  run  down  there  and  a  bet- 
ter look  at  it  after  breakfast." 

Mr.  Denny  was  somewhat  over- 
whelmed at  this,  and  said  doubtfully, 

"Ah,  yes,  I  remember — yes,  ex- 
actly." 

"Are  you  interested  in  geology, 
Miss  Denny  ? " 

Alma  was  rather  confused,  and 
tried  hard  to  find  the  lump  of  sugar 
that,  had  melted  away  in  her  coffee, 
and  said  briefly, 

"  No.  I  didn't  know  that  we  had 
any  in  this  part  of  the  country." 

Mr.  Belford  here  felt  called  upon  to 
say: 

"My  dear  Alma,  you  forget  your- 
self." 

"Why  will  you  take  me  up  so 
sharply,  Lawrence  ?  I  meant  to  say 
that  I  didn't  know  wo  had  any  quartz 
conglomerate  hereabouts." 

Mr.  Franklin  smiled  pleasantly,  and 
remarked  to  himselT: 


"  My  dear  Alma  I  Tliat's  signiflcant. 
Wonder  if  he's  spooney  on  her?  " 

Then  he  said  aloud: 

"The  pursuit  of  science  demands 
good  dinners.  Pardon  me  if  I  take 
some  more  coffee." 

"  Yes,  do— and  these  rolls.  I  made 
them  myself— expressly  for  you." 

"  Thank  you  for  both  rolls  and  com- 
pliment." 

Mr.  Lawrence  took  up  some  of  the 
papers  from  the  table  and  began  to 
read  them,  and  the  others  went  on 
with  their  breakfast.  Presently  Mr. 
Denny  said : 

"  I  presume,  Mr.  Franklin,  that  you 
are  greatly  interested  in  your  school 
studies  ? " 

"Yes,  sir.  The  pursuit  of  pure 
science  is  one  of  the  most  noble  em- 
ployments that  can  tax  the  cultivated 
intellect." 

"But  you  must  confess  that  it  is 
not  very  practical." 

Before  the  young  man  could  reply 
Alma  spoke : 

"  Oh  I  cousin  Elmer — I  mean  Mr. 
Franklin— excuse  me.  You  haven't 
taken  off  your  knapsack." 

Taking  it  off  and  throwing  it  be- 
hind him  on  the  ground,  he  said : 

"  It's  only  my  clothes." 

"  Clothes!"  said  Mr.  Denny.  "Then 
what  is  in  the  trunks  ?  " 

"My  theodolite,  cameras,  chains, 
levels,  telescopes,  retorts,  and  no  end 
of  scientific  traps." 

Alma,  quite  pleased : 

*  *  How  interesting.  Won't  you  open 
one  of  the  trunks  and  let  us  sec  some 
of  the  things  ?  " 

"With  the  greatest  pleasure;  but 
perhaps  I'd  better  take  thorn  to  my 
room  first." 

"Anything  you  like,  Elmer — ^Mr. 
Franklin,  I  mean.  Our  house  is  your 
home." 

Lawrence  Belford  here  frowned  and 
looked  in  an  unpleasant  manner  for  a 
moment  at  the  young  stranger,  who 
felt  rather  uncomfortable,  though  he 
could  scarcely  say  why.  With  appa- 
rent indifference  he  drew  out  a  small 
brass  sounder,  such  as  ii  used  in  tele-* 
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graph  offices,  and  began  snapping  it 
in  his  fingers. 

In  his  mind  he  said : 

**  Wonder  if  any  of  them  are  famil- 
iar with  the  great  dot  and  line  alpha- 
bet!" 

Alma  heard  the  sounder  and  said 
eagerly: 

**0h  1  cou — ^Mr.  Franklin,  what  is 
that  ? " 

*'It  is  a  pocket  sounder.  Do  you 
know  the  alphabet  ? " 

**  I  should  hope  so." 

''I  beg  pardon.    I  meant  Morse's." 

**  Morse's?" 

**  Yes.    Morse's  alphabet." 

**  No.    You  must  teach  it  to  me." 

Thereupon  he  moved  the  sounder 
slowly,  giving  a  letter  at  a  time,  and 
saying: 

**A-—  L M A-—. 

That's  your  name.     Queer  sound,  isn't 
it?" 

*'  Let  me  try.  Perhaps  I  could  do 
it." 

"My  dear  Alma,  your  father,  is 
waiting.  You  had  best  remove  the 
things." 

*'  Yes,  Lawrence.    I'll  call  Mary." 

The  maid  soon  appeared,  and  the 
breakfast  things  were  removed.  Then 
Mr.  Denny  drew  Mr.  Franklin's  atten- 
tion to  the  new  factory  chimney  that 
stood  in  plain  sight  from  where  they 
sat. 

The  young  man  promptly  drew  out 
his  field  glass,  and,  mounting  one  of 
the  steps  of  the  porch,  took  a  long 
look  at  the  new  shaft. 

**  Not  quite  plumb,  is  it  ?  " 

**  Not  plumb  I    What  do  you  mean? " 

**  It  is  impossible,"  said  Mr.  Belford 
with  some  warmth. 

**It  looks  so,"  said  the  young  man 
with  the  glass  still  up  at  his  eyes. 

**I  tell  you  it  is  impossible,  sir.  I 
built  it  myself,  and  I  ought  to  know." 

*'  Oh  !  Beg  pardon.  You  can  take 
the  glass  and  see  for  yourself." 

"  I  need  no  glass.  I  took  the  stage 
down  only  yesterday,  and  I  ought 
to  know." 

"Allow  me  to  take  your  glass,  cou- 
sin Franklin,"  said  Mr.  Denny.     He 


took   the    glass,  but  quickly  laid    it 
down  with  a  sigh. 

"My  eyes  are  old  and  weak,  and  the 
glass  does  not  suit  them.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  hear  what  you  say.  I  would 
not  have  one  of  my  chimneys  out  of 
line  for  the  world." 

.  "I  am  sorry  I  said  anything  about  * 
it,  sir.    I  did  not  know  the  chimney  be- 
longed to  you." 

Alma  was  apparently  distressed  at 
the  turn  the  conversation  had  taken, 
and  tried  to  lead  it  to  other  matters, 
but  the  old  gentleman's  mind  was  dis- 
turbed, and  he  returned  to  the  chim- 
ney. 

"I  designed  it  to  be  the  tallest  and 
finest  chimney  I  ever  erected,  and  I 
hope  it  is  all  correct." 

"It  is,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Belford. 
"Everything  is  correct  to  the  very 
capstones." 

"It  is  my  tallest  chimney,  Mr. 
Franklin — eighty-one  feet  and  six 
inches ;  and  that  is  two  feet  taller  than 
any  chimney  in  the  whole  Salmon 
Falls  valley." 

Mr.  Frsfnklin,  in  an  innocent  spirit  of 
scientific  inquiry,  put  his  glass  to  his 
eyes  and  examined  the  chimney  again. 
Alma  began  to  feel  ill  at  ease,  and 
Lawrence  Belford  indulged  in  a  mut- 
tered curse  under  his  black  moustache. 

"Eighty-one  feet  and  six  inches — 
the  tallest  chimney  in  the  valley." 

No  one  seemed  to  heed  the  old  gen- 
tleman's remark,  and  presently  Mr. 
Franklin  laid  his  field  glass  on  the 
table,  and  taking  out  his  brass  sounder, 
ho  idly  moved  it  as  if  absently  think- 
ing of  something. 

Alma  suddenly  looked  up  with  a 
little  blush  and  a  smile.  Her  eyes 
seemed  to  say  to  him : 

"  I  heard  you  call  ?    What  is  it  ? " 

He  nodded  pleasantly,  and  said, 
"Would  you  like  to  see  some  of  my 
traps  ? " 

"Oh,  yes.  Do  open  one  of  your 
trunks." 

Mr.  Franklin  took  out  a  bunch  of 
keys  and  went  to  one  of  the  trunks. 
As  he  did  so  he  said  to  himself: 

"  Deuced  bright  girl  I    She  learned 
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mj  call  in  a  flash.  I  must  teach  her 
the  whole  alphabet,  and  then  will  have 
some  tall  fan  and  drcomvent  that  fool 
of  a  clerk." 

This  remark  was  applied  to  Mr.  Bel- 
ford,  and  was  eminent  for  its  touching 
troth. 

While  the  young  people  were  open- 
ing the  trunk,  Mir.  Denny  and  Mr. 
Belford  were  engaged  in  examining  the 
business  pi^rs  spread  on  the  table, 
tad  for  several  minutes  they  paid  no 
ittention  to  things  done  and  said  al- 
most under  their  eyes. 

Such  a  Yeiy  strange  trunk.  .Instead 
of  clothing,  it  contained  the  most  sin- 
gohr  assortment  of  scientific  instru- 
ments. Each  was  carefully  secured  so 
that  no  rude  handling  would  harm  it, 
tnd  all  shining  and  glistening  bril- 
liantly as  if  kept  with  the  most  ez- 
qnisltecare.  Mr.  Franklin  unfastened 
a  small  brass  telescope,  mounted  upon 
I  stand,  with  a  compass,  levels,  plumb 
line,  and  weight  attached. 

"That's  my  theodolite.  There's  a 
tripod  in  one  of  my  boxes.  I'll  get  it 
and  moant  it,  and  we'll  have  a  shot  at 
the  chimney. 

**What  do  you  mean  ? " 

**0h,  nothing  !  Fm  going  to  mea- 
mre  it.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  hdp 
me?" 

"  With  aU  my  heart  Tell  me  what 
to  do." 

*' Presently.  Wait  till  Pve  screwed 
things  together;  then  I'll  tell  you  what 
to  do.  Oh  I  By  the  way,  I  must  tell 
yoo  an  amusing  episode  that  happened 
>t  the  railroad  station  while  I  was 
waiting  for  my  luggage.  There  was 
a  yoang  man  sending  off  a  message  at 
the  little  telegraph  station,  and  I  over- 
heard the  message  and  the  comments 
of  the  operator." 

Alma  didn't  appear  to  enjoy  this  in- 
cident. 

"Not  listening    intentionally,   you 
^ow.    It  was  the  telegraph  I  heard, 
m)t  the  people." 
Alma  felt  better. 

"  It  was  all  by  mere  sounds,  and  it 
»a  this  way:  *The  old  fool  is  here 
H^.'   That's  what  she  said— the  op- 


erator, I  mean.  'To  Isaac  Abrams, 
1,607  Barclay  street,  New  York.  I 
have  secured  the  will.  Foreclose  the 
mortgage  and  realize  at  once.  Oet 
two  state  rooms  for  the  25th. — ^L.  B.' 
That  was  the  message,  and  it  was  so 

very  strange  I  wrote  it  out  in  my 

Oh  I  Beg  pardon,  Miss  Denny.  Are 
you  ill?" 

Alma's  face  had  assumed  a  sudden 
pallor,  and  she  seemed  frightened  and 
ill  at  ease. 

**  'Tis  nothing— really  nothing  I  I 
shall  be  better  presently." 

Then,  as  if  anxious  to  change  the 
conversation,  she  began  to  ask  rapid 
questions  about  the  theodolite  and  its 
uses. 

Mr.  Franklin  was  too  well  bred  to 
notice  anything,  but  he  confessed  to 
himself  that  he  had  said  something 
awkward,  and,  for  the  life  of  him,  he 
could  not  imagine  what  it  might  be. 
He  replied  briefly,  and  then  went  on 
with  his  preparations  for  some  time  in 
silence,  Alma  meanwhile  looking  on 
with  the  greatest  interest.  The  theo- 
dolite having  been  put  together,  Mr. 
Franklin  opened  another  box  and  took 
out  a  wooden  tripod,  such  as  are  used 
to  support  such  instruments.  He  also 
took  out  a  fine  steel  ribbon,  or  measur- 
ing tape,  neatly  wound  up  on  a  reel. 

**  You  shall  carry  that,  Miss  Denny, 
and  I'll  shoulder  the  theodolite." 

*^  Wait  till  I  get  my  hat  and  the  sun 
umbrella." 

**To  be  sure;  it  will  be  warm  in  the 
fields." 

Alma  was  soon  arrayed  in  a  dainty 
chip.  At  least  she  called  it  a  chip, 
and  the  historian  can  do  naught  but 
repeat  her  language.  Besides  this,  it 
was  not  bigger  than  a  chip,  and  it 
looked  very  pretty  tied  under  her 
chin.  Over  her  head  she  carried  its 
real  protection,  an  immense  Japanese 
paper  umbrella,  light,  airy,  and  gen- 
erous. 

**  Where  are  you  going.  Alma  ? " 
said  Mr.  Denny. 

''  Oh  1  only  to  the  fields  for  a  little 
walk.    We'll  be  back  presently." 

The  confidential  clerk    thought  it 
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strange  that  the  daughter  of  the  house 
should  be  so  free  with  the  stranger. 
But  the  young  people  were  distant 
cousins,  and  it  wouldn't  have  been  po- 
lite in  him  to  have  objected  to  the  lit- 
tle walk. 

80  the  two,  under  the  friendly  shade 
of  the  big  paper  umbrella,  went  out  to 
see  the  new  chimney,  while  Mr.  Den- 
ny and  the  confidential  clerk  staid  be- 
hind to  talk  business. 

The  new  chimney  stood  at  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  great  four-story  mill, 
and  close  beside  the  little  brick  en- 
gine house.  Alma  led  the  youthful 
son  of  science  out  of  the  gate,  down  the 
road  a  few  rods,  and  then  they  passed 
a  stile,  and  took  the  winding  path 
that  straggled  over  the  pastures  to  the 
mill. 

Of  course  they  talked  volubly. 
This  being  the  stem  and  prosy  record 
of  applied  science,  it  becomes  us  not 
to  report  the  chatterings  of  these  two 
till  they  reached  the  base  of  the  vast 
brick  chimney,  towering  nearly  eighty 
feet  into  the  air  above  them.  Its  long 
shadow  lay  like  a  stiffened  snake  upon 
the  fields,  and  Elmer,  observing  it, 
said : 

**Good  I  We  can  use  the  shadow, 
too,  and  have  double  proof." 

**  How  f "  said  the  bright  one,  in  a 
beautiful  spirit  of  inquiry. 

"If  an  upright  stick,  a  foot  long, 
casts  a  shadow  three  feet  long,  the 
shadow  of  another  stick  beside  it,  at 
the  same  time,  is  proportionally  long." 

**I  knew  that  before.  That  isn't 
very  high  science." 

**  Why  did  you  say  *  how '  ?  " 

"Because  I  didn't  think.  Because 
I  was  a  goose." 

**  Sucli  terms  are  not  choice,  and  are 
devoid  of  truth.  Here  I  stem  duty 
calls.  Do  you  hold  one  end  of  the 
tape  at  the  foot  of  the  chimney,  and 
I'll  measui-e  off  the  base  line  of  our 
triangle." 

Alma  was  charmed  to  be  of  use,  and 
sat  on  a  stone  with  the  brass  ring  of 
the  tape  on  her  ring  finger  next  her 
engagement  ring,  and  her  hand  flat 
against   the   first   course    of   bricks. 


Trifles  sometimes  hint  great  events. 
Little  did  she  think  that  the  plain 
brass  ring  on  her  flnger  was  the  hard 
tmth  of  science  that  should  shiver  her 
gold  ring  to  fragments  and  pale  its 
sparkling  diamond.  Being  a  whole- 
some creature,  and  not  given  to  ro- 
mance, she  thought  nothing  about  it, 
which  was  wise.  Her  cousin,  the 
knight  of  the  theodolite,  set  his  instru- 
ment upright  upon  the  grabs,  and  then 
ran  the  measuring  line  out  to  its  f  uU 
length. 

"  All  right  1    Let  the  tape  go." 

Alma  took  off  the  brass  ring,  and  the 
steel  ribbon  ran  like  a  glittering  snake 
through  the  grass,  and  she  slowly  fol- 
lowed it  and  joined  her  knight. 

"  Once  more,  please.  Hold  the  ring 
on  this  bit  of  a  stake  that  I've  set  up 
in  the  ground." 

Alma,  like  a  good  girl,  did  as  she 
was  bid,  and  the  ribbon  ran  out  again 
to  its  full  length.  Another  stake  was 
set  up,  and  the  theodolite  was  placed 
in  position  and  a  sight  obtained  at  the 
top  of  the  tall  chimney.  A  little  fig- 
uring in  a  note-book,  and  then  the  son 
of  high  science  quietly  remarked : 

**  Seventy- six  feet  four  inches — short 
five  feet  two  inches." 

Just  here  several  urchins  of  an  in- 
quiring turn  of  mind  drew  near  and 
began  to  make  infantile  comments, 
and  asked  with  charming  freedom  if 
it  was  circus. 

**  No  1 "  said  Alma,  from  under  her 
paper  tent.  **NoI  Run  away,  chil- 
dren, run  away." 

It  was  too  warm  for  so  much  exer- 
tion, and  they  wouldn't  move. 

**  Oil  I  never  mind  them.  They 
don't  trouble  me;  and  if  it  amuses 
them,  it's  so  much  clear  gain." 

**  Tliey  are  some  of  the  factory  chil- 
dren, and  I  thought  they  might  bother 
you." 

*' Inelegant,  but  thoughtful."  He 
didn't  say  so.  He  only  thought  it, 
which  was  quite  as  well. 

During  this  little  episode  the  im- 
pressive facts  that  all  this  scientific 
exertion  had  brought  out  concerning 
the  chimney  were  lost   upon  Alma. 
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It  was  small  consequence.    She  knew 
it  well  enoagh  before  night. 

Now  for  the  shadow  by  way  of 
proof.  The  theodolite,  paper  umbrel- 
la, and  admiring  crowd  of  children 
trotted  severally  and  collectively  over 
the  grass  till  they  reached  the  chimney 
again. 

*'The  tape-measure,  Alma.  Tou 
hold  the  ring,  and  I'll  unreel  the 
string." 

It  was  surprising  how  quickly  these 
two  made  each  other's  acquaintance. 
By  the  time  the  long  shadow  was 
measured,  a  stake  set  up,  and  the  two 
shadows  compared,  they  seemed  to 
have  known  each  other  for  weeks. 
Such  is  the  surprising  effect  of  pure 
science  when  applied  to  love. 

Had  it  come  to  this  already  ?  She 
was  engaged  to  the  confidential,  the 
diimney-builder.  His  ring  glittered 
on  her  finger.     True— all  of  it  I 

See  them  sauntering  slowly  (the 
thermometer  at  87  deg.)  homeward 
under  the  friendly  shade  of  an  oiled 
paper  umbrella.  They  are  indeed  good 
friends  already.  They  enter  the  house 
together,  and  the  cheerful  dinner  bell 
greets  their  ears.  She  folds  her  oiled 
paper  tent  and  he  sets  his  instrument 
up  in  a  comer  of  the  great  sl#idy  hall. 
She  leads  the  way  to  the  chamber  that 
is  to  be  his  room  during  his  stay,  and 
then  retires  to  her  own  to  prepare  for 
the  frugal  noontide  meal. 

The  exact  truth  records  that  the 
meal  was  not  severely  frugal.  It  was 
otherwise,  and  so' much  nicer. 

The  entire  family  were  assembled, 
and  conversation  was  lively,  consider- 
ing the  weather.  Near  the  close  of  the 
meal  it  grew  suddenly  warm.  The  in- 
nocent son  of  science,  proud  of  his 
accomplishments,  made  a  most  incau- 
tious statement,  and  the  result  was  pe- 
culiar. ^ 

'^Oh,  uncle,  you  were  saying  this 
morning  that  my  science  was  not  very 
practical.  I  tried  a  bit  of  it  on  your 
chimney  this  morning,  and  what  do 
you  think  I  found  ?  " 

**rm  sure  I  can't  tell,"  said  Mr. 
Denny. 
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**I  measured  it,  and  it  is  exactly 
seventy-six  feet,  four  inches  high." 

If  he  had  dropped  a  can  of  nitro- 
glycerine under  the  table,  the  effect 
couldn't  have  been  more  startling. 
Mr.  Lawrence  Belford  dropped  his 
fruit  knife  with  a  ruinous  rattle,  hiB 
face  assumed  the  color  of  frosted  cake 
(the  frosting,  to  be  exact),  and  he 
seemed  thoroughly  frightened.  Mr. 
Denny  looked  surprised,  and  said, 

"What?" 

Alma  said  nothing,  but  fished  for 
the  sugar  in  her  strawberries  and 
cream. 

*'  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Franklin  ? " 

"I  said  that  I  measured  the  new 
chimney,  just  for  the  fuu  of  the  thing, 
and  found  that  it  is  exactly  seventy- 
six  feet,  fo*r  inches  high." 

**  It's  an  abominable  lie." 

** Lawrence  I"  said  Alma,  with  an 
appealing  glance. 

**  Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Franklin  ?  Have 
you  not  made  some  mistake  ? " 

"You  are  utterly  mistaken,  Mr. 
Franklin.  I  measured  that  chimney 
with  a  line  from  the  top,  and  I  know 
your  statement  la  entirely  incorrect." 

**I  hope  so,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"It  is  so,  sir,"  added  Mr.  Belford; 
and  then,  waxing  bolder,  he  said, 
"  How  could  this  young  person,  just 
from  school,  know  anything  of  such 
matters  ?  Did  he  build  a  staging,  or 
did  he  climb  up  the  inside  like  a  chim- 
ney sweep?" 

Young  Mr.  Franklin  saw  that  he 
had  in  some  innocent  fashion  started 
a  most  disagreeable  subject.  Why 
Mr.  Denny  should  be  so  disturbed  and 
Mr.  Belford  so  angry  was  past  his 
comprehension.  At  the  same  time 
Mr.  Belford's  language  was  offensive, 
and  he  replied  with  some  spirit: 

"There  is  no  need  to  climb  the 
chimney,  or  use  a  line.  It  is  a  trifiing 
affair  to  ascertain  the  height  of  any 
building  with  a  theodolite,  as  you 
probably  know." 

"I  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  false — utterly 
false.  Besides,  you  have  made  some 
mistake  in  the  figures.     You— you — 
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but  Pve  no  patience  with  such  boy'8 
play.    It*8  only  fit  for  school  children.  '* 

"Lawrence,"  said  Alma,  **you 
are  unkind.  Pm  sure  we  meant  no 
harm.  I  helped  Mr.  Franklin,  and  I*m 
sure  he's  right ;  besides,  we  measured 
the  chimney  by  its  shadow,  and  both 
statements  were  alike." 

"Oh,  if  you've  turned  against  me, 
Pve  nothing  more  to  say." 

Mr.  Denny  meanwhile  seemed  lost 
in  deep  study,  and  he  hardly  heeded 
what  was  going  on. 

"What  can  that  boy  know  about 
such  things  ?    I  tell  you,  it's " 

"It  seems  tome,  Mr.  Belford,  you 
are  unnecessarily  excited,"  said  Mr. 
Denny.  "Mr.  Franklin  is  a  much 
younger  man  than  you,  but  he  showed 
a  knowledge  of  this  matter,  and  if 
his  figures  are  correct " 

"They  are,  sir,"  said  Elmer  warm- 
ly. "I  can  show  you  the  base  line, 
and  the  theodolite  is  still  at  the  same 
angle.  Alma  saw  me  measure  the 
base,  and  she  can  tell  you  itJ  length. 
There  are  the  figures  in  my  note-book." 

Mr.  Denny  took  the  note-book  and 
examined  the  figuring  out  of  this 
problem,  and  Elmer  wont  to  the  hall 
for  his  instrument.  He  returned  with 
the  theodolite  still  secured  at  the  angle 
at  which  the  sight  had  been  taken. 
As  he  laid  the  instrument  on  the  din- 
ing table,  he  said: 

"I  am  very  sorry,  uncle,  that  I  did 
anything  about  this  matter.  It  was 
done  in  mere  sport,  and  I  wish  I  had 
said  nothing  concerning  it.  I  would 
not  had  not  Mr.  Belford  used  the  lan- 
guage he  did." 

Mr.  Denny  ran  his  eye  over  the  fig- 
ures in  the  book,  and  then,  with  a  pain- 
ed expression,  he  said  briefiy, 

"  Everything  seems  to  be  correct." 

"  Damnation  I  I'll  break,  his  head 
forhim,  the  intermeddling  fool."  This 
language  was  not  actually  used  by  Mr. 
Belford,  but  he  thought  as  much.  His 
eyes  flashed,  and  he  clenched  his  fists 
under  the  table.  Alma's  presence 
alone  restrained  him  from  something 
more  violent.  He  appeared  calm,  but 
inwardly  ho  was  angry.    This  unex- 


pected announcement  concerning  the 
chimney  he  had  built  cast  a  heavy 
shadow  over  him,  and  his  conscience 
awoke  with  a  sudden  smart. 

Alma  was  greatly  disturbed,  and 
ready  to  cry  for  shame  and  vexation. 
She  did  not,  for  she  felt  sure  this  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  new  trouble, 
and  she  well  knew  that  heavy  sorrows 
had  already  invaded  the  house.  They 
needed  no  more. 

Mr.  Franklin  glanced  from  one  to 
another  in  alarm.  He  saw  that  he  was 
treading  upon  uncertain  ground,  and 
he  wisely  held  his  peace.  After  a 
brief  and  awkward  pause,  Mr.  Belford 
rose,  and  pleading  the  calls  of  busi- 
ness, went  out,  and  the  unhappy  inter- 
view came  to  an  end. 

It  was  a  strange  room.  Its  belong- 
ings stranger  still.  A  large  6quare 
chamber,  with  windows  on  three  sides 
and  a  door  and  a  fireplace  on  the 
other.  Just  now  the  fireplace  had 
fallen  from  its  high  estate  and  had  be- 
come a  catch-all  for  the  wrecks  of 
much  unpacking.  There  was  a  small 
single  bed,  two  chairs,  and  an  indefin- 
ite number  of  tables.  Impossible  to 
say  how  many,  for  they  were  half  ob- 
scured by  numberless  things  scientific: 
microscopes,  a  retol*t,  small  furnace, 
two  cameras,  galvanic  battery,  coils  of 
wire  and  rubber  tubing,  magic  lan- 
tern, books,  photographs,  and  papers; 
on  a  small  desk  a  confused  pile  of 
papers ;  on  the  walls  a  great  number 
of  pictures  and  photographs. 

The  very  den  of  a  student  of  science. 
Hardly  room  to  walk  among  the  wil- 
derness of  traps,  boxes,  and  trunks. 
At  the  window,  the  young  man,  just 
dressed,  and  taking  a  view  of  the  mill 
and  its  new  chimney. 

"  Gad  I  how  mad  the  fellow  was 
over  my  little  measurements.  Wonder 
what  it  all  means  ?  The  girl's  in 
trouble,  the  father  has  a  grief,  and  the 
clerk — ^I  can  make  nothing  of  him. 
What  matter  ?  My  duty  is  with  my 
books,  that  I  may  pursue  pure  science. 
The  moment  things  become  practical 
I  drop  'em." 
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Then  he  tamed  and  looked  out  of  the 
next  window. 

"Pine  view  of  the  river.  I  must 
have  another  try  at  it  with  the  camera." 

He  crossed  the  room,  and  standing 
in  the  bright  morning  sunshine,  he 
looked  about  to  examine  the  other  L 
that  had  been  thrown  out  from  the 
back  of  the  main  building. 

"That's  Alma's  room,  and  the  next 
is  the  clerk's,  the  chimney  man.  The 
window  is  open,  and  the  place  looks  as 
dark  as  a  cave.  Pve  a  mind  to  light 
it  up." 

So  saying  he  took  a  small  hand  mir- 
ror from  a  table  near  by.  Holding  it 
in  the  full  sunlight,  he  moved  it  slowly 
about  till  the  dancing  spot  of  reflected 
light  fell  upon  the  open  window  and 
leaped  in  upon  the  opposite  wall  of  the 
room.  The  observer  with  steady  hand 
moved  the  spot  of  light  about  till  he 
had  probed  the  room,  and  found  all  it 
contained,  which  was  nothing  save  a 
bed  and  two  chairs. 

"Applied  science  reports  the  man  is 
fit  for  treason,  spoils,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     He  has  no  pictures.    His  room 

is  a  sleeping  den.     The  man  is  a 

Hallo  I    Steady  there  ! " 

TTie  door  in  the  room  opened,  and 
the  student  of  applied  science  turned 
quickly  away  with  his  back  to  the 
wall  beside  his  window.  Cautiously 
raising  the  mirror,  he  held  it  near  the 
window  in  such  a  way  that  in  it  he 
could  see  all  that  went  on  in  the  other 
room,  without  being  himself  seen. 

Suddenly  he  saw  something  in  the 
glass.  Some  one  appeared  at  the  win- 
dow, looked  out  as  if  watching  for 
something,  and  then  withdrew  into 
the  bare  little  sleeping  room.  Then 
the  figure  in  the  mirror  went  to  the 
bed  and  carefully  turned  all  the 
'  clothes  back.  The  student  of  science 
watched  the  mirror  intently.  The 
figure  bent  over  the  uncovered  mat- 
tress and  quietly  opened  the  sacking 
and  took  something  out.  It  sat  down 
on  the  edge  of  the  disordered  bed  and 
proceeded  to  examine  the  box  or  bun- 
dle, whatever  it  might  be,  that  it  had 
found  in  the  bed. 


Just  here  there  was  the  sound  of  a 
distant  door  opening  and  closing. 
The  figure  crouched  low  on  the  bed, 
as  if  fearing  to  be  seen,  and  waited  till 
all  was  quiet  again.  Then  it  slowly 
opened  the  box  or  package,  and  took 
out  a  folded  paper.  The  student  bent 
over  the  mirror  with  the  utmost  inter- 
est. What  did  it  mean  ?  What  would 
happen  next  ?  Nothing  in  particular 
happened.  The  figure  closed  the  box, 
returned  it  to  its  hiding  place  in  the 
bed,  and  then  crept  out  of  the  range 
of  refiected  vision. 

Why  should  the  confidential  clerk 
hide  papers  in  his  bed  ?  What  was 
the  nature  of  the  documents  ?  A 
strange  affair,  certainly,  but  it  did  not 
concern  him,  and  perhaps  he  had  bet- 
ter drop  the  subject.  He  turned  to 
his  books  and  papers,  and  for  an  hour 
or  more  was  too  much  occupied  with 
them  to  heed  aught  else. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  brisk  series  of 
taps  at  his  door,  like  this : 

*  *  I'm  here.     Come  in. " 

Alma,  the  bright  one  entered. 

"  What  a  room  1  Such  disorder, 
Elmer." 

"Yes.  It  is  quite  a  comfortable  den. 
I've  unpacked  everything,  and — mind 
your  steps — feel  quite  at  home — thank 
you." 

"  I  should  say  as  much.  Do  look  at 
the  dust.  I  must  have  Mary  up  here 
at  once." 

"Madam,  I  never  allow  any  female 
person  to  touch  my  traps.  Mary  may 
make  the  bed,  but  she  must  not  sweep, 
nor  dust,  nor  touch  anything." 

"  Oh  I  really.    Then  I'll  go  at  once." 

"  Better  not." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I've  many  things  to 
show " 

"  Oh,  Elmer  I  What  is  that— that 
queer  thing  on  the  table  ?  May  I  look 
at  it?" 

"That's  my  new  camera." 

"  How  stupid.  I  might  have  known 
that.     Do  you  take  pictures  ? " 

"  Photos  ?    Yes.    Will  you  sit  ? " 

"Oh,    dear,    no.      I    hate   photo- 
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graphs.  It's  so  disagreeable  to  see 
oneself  staring  with  some  impossible 
expression,  and  sitting  in  an  impossi- 
ble palace,  with  a  distant  landscape 
and  drapery  curtains." 

**Then  I'll  take  a  view  for  you. 
Find  a  seat  somewhere  while  I  rig 
things.  See  those  two  people  sitting 
on  the  little  bridge  that  crosses  the 
race  beyond  the  mill?  I'll  photo- 
graph them  without  their  permission." 

Alma  looked  out  of  the  window  when 
Elmer  had  raised  the  curtain,  but  de- 
clared she  couldn't  see  anything. 

**They  are  very  far  off.  Take  the 
field  glass,  and  you'll  see  them." 

Alma  took  the  glass  from  the  table, 
and  looked  out  on  the  sunny  land- 
scape. 

**I  see  what  you  mean,  but  I  can't 
make  out  who  they  are,  even  with  the 
glass.  It's  a  man  &nd  a  woman,  and 
that's  as  much  as  I  can  see." 

**  You  shall  see  them  plain  enough 
in  a  moment." 

So  saying,  Elmer  placed  a  long  brass 
telescope  upon  a  stand  by  the  open 
window,  and  through  it  he  examined 
the  couple  on  the  bridge.  Meanwhile 
Alma  gazed  round  the  room  and  ex- 
amined its  strange  contents  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

The  moment  the  focus  of  the  glass 
was  secured,  Elmer  hastily  took  the 
little  camera,  and  adjusting  a  slide  in 
it  from  a  table  drawer,  he  placed  it 
before  the  telescope  on  the  table  and 
close  to  the  eye  hole.  Then,  by  throw- 
ing a  black  cloth  over  his  head,  he 
looked  into  it,  turned  a  screw  or  two, 
and  in  a  moment  had  a  negative  of 
the  distant  couple. 

'*  Aren't  you  almost  ready  ? " 

''In  one  moment.  Alma.  I  must  fix 
this  first,    ril  be  right  back." 

So  saying  he  took  the  slide  from  the 
little  camera,  and  went  out  of  the  room 
into  a  dark  closet  in  the  entry. 

Alma  waited  patiently  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  she  took  up  the  field 
glass,  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Who  could  they  be  ?  They  seemed  to 
be  having  a  cosy  time  together;  but 
beyond  the  fact  that  one  figure  was  a 


woman  she  could  learn  nothing.  She 
wanted  to  take  a  look  through  the  tele- 
scope, but  did  not  dare  to  move  the 
little  camera  that  stood  before  it. 

*' Here's  the  picture,"  said  Elmer  as 
he  entered  the  room. 

Alma  took  the  bit  of  glass  he  offered 
her,  but  declared  she  couldn't  see  any- 
thing but  a  dirty  spot  on  the  glass. 

**  That's  the  negative.  Let  me  copy 
it,  and  then  I'll  throw  it  up  with  the 
stereopticon." 

He  selected  another  bit  of  glass  from 
a  box,  and  in  a  few  minutes  had  it 
prepared  and  the  two  put  together  and 
laid  in  the  sun  on  the  window-seat. 

"What's  in  that  iron  box,  Ebner  ? " 

**introus  oxide." 

"The  same  thing  that  ^he  dentisbe 
use?" 

"Yes.  Would  you  like  to  try  a 
whiff  t  It's  rather  jolly,  and  will  not 
hurt  you  in  the  least." 

Elmer  caught  up  a  bit  of  rubber 
pipe,  secured  one  end  to  the  iron 
chest  and  inserted  the  other  in  a  mouth- 
piece having  the  proper  inhalation  and 
exhalation  valves. 

"Put  that  in  your  mouth  for  a  mo- 
ment." 

Alma,  with  beautiful  confidence, 
put  the  tube  in  her  mouth,  and  in  a 
moment  her  pretty  head  fell  back 
against  the  back  of  the  chair  in  deep 
sleep.  With  wonderful  speed  and 
skill  Elmer  rolled  a  larger  camera  that 
stood  in  a  comer  out  into  the  centre 
of  the  room,  ran  in  a  slide,  adjusted 
the  focus,  and  before  the  brief  slumber 
passed  had  a  negative  of  the  sleeping 
one. 

"  Oh,  how  odd  I  What  a  queer  sen- 
sation to  feel  yourself  going  and  go- 
ing, off  and  off,  till  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  1 " 

"  It  is  rather  queer.  Tve  often  tak- 
en the  gas  myself — ^j  ust  for  fun.  Now, 
Alma,  if  you  will  let  down  the  cur- 
tains, and  close  the  shutters,  and 
make  the  room  dark.  Til  light  the  lan- 
tern and  show  you  the  picture." 

Alma  shut  the  blinds,  drew  down 
the  curtains,  and  closed  all  the  shut- 
ters save  one. 
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"Won't  it  be  too  dark?" 

**•  No.  It  must  be  quite  dark.  You 
can  stand  here  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  and  look  at  that  bit  of  bare  wall 
between  the  windows.  I  left  that 
space  clear  for  a  screen." 

Alma  eagerly  took  her  place,  and 
said  with  a  laugh: 

"If  this  is  the  pursuit  of  pure  sci- 
ence, it  is  very  amusing.  I^d  like  to 
study  science — ^in  this  way." 

**  Yes,  it  is  rather  interesting ^" 

"  Oh,  Elmer,  it's  pitch  dark." 

^  *  Never  mind.  Btand  perfectly  still 
and  watch  the  wall.  There — there's 
the  spot  of  light.  Now  Pll  run  in  the 
positive." 

A  round  spot  of  white  light  fell  on 
the  unpapered  wall,  and  then  two 
dusky  shadows  slid  over  it,  vague,  ob- 
scure, and  gigantic 

"  There  are  your  people.  Now  I'll 
adjust  the  focus.     There—look." 

A  heavy  sob  startled  him. 

"Oh!  It's  that  hateful  Alice 
Green  1 " 

Elmer  opened  the  door  of  the  lan- 
tern, and  the  light  streamed  full  upon 
Alma.  She  was  bathed  in  tears,  and 
her  shoulders,  visible  through  her 
light  summer  dress,  shook  with  sobs. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"Nothing  1    Oh,  it's— nothing— let 

With  an  impatient  gesture  she  tried 
to  brush  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  and 
then,  without  a  word,  she  hastily  ran 
out  of  the  room. 

The  student  of  pure  science  was  sur- 
prised beyond  measure.  What  had 
happened  ?  What  new  blunder  had 
he  committed  ?  With  all  his  deep 
study  of  things  material  he  was  igno- 
rant of  things  emotional  and  sentimen- 
tal. This  exhibition  of  anger  and 
grief  in  his  pretty  cousin  utterly  dis- 
concerted him.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  nor  what  to  think,  and  he 
stood  in  the  glare  of  his  lantern  for  a 
moment  or  two  in  deep  thought. 

Then  he  closed  the  lantern  and  turn- 
ing round,  examined  the  shadowy  pic- 
ture thrown  upon  the  walL  It  repre- 
•ented   a  young   man    and  a  young 


woman  seated  upon  the  wooden  rail  of 
the  bridge  in  the  open  air,  and  in  most 
loving  embrace.  EEis  arm  was  about 
her  waist,  and  he  was  looking  in  her 
face.  His  straw  hat  hid  his  features, 
but  the  face  of  the  young  woman  was 
turned  toward  the  camera  that  had  so 
perfectly  mirrored  them  both.  She 
seemed  to  be  a  young  and  pretty  girl 
in  the  more  lowly  walks  of  life,  and 
her  lover  seemed  to  be  a  gentleman. 
What  a  pity  he  hadn't  looked  up  I 
Who  could  he  be  ?  And  she  ?  Alma's 
remark  plainly  showed  that  she  at 
least  knew  the  girl,  and  for  some  rea- 
son was  hotly  indignant  with  her. 

Thinking  he  had  made  trouble 
enough  already,  Elmer  took  one  more 
good  look  at  the  picture,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  destroy  it.  Something  about 
the  young  man's  hat  struck  him  as  fa- 
miliar. It  was  a  panama  hat,  and  had 
two  ribbons  wound  round  it  in  a  fan- 
ciful manner  that  was  not  exactly  con- 
ventionaL 

He  silently  opened  a  shutter,  and 
the  picture  faded  away.  He  drew  up 
the  curtains  and  looked  out  on  the 
bridge.  The  young  couple  had  disap-  , 
peared.  Poor  innocents  1  They  little  . 
knew  how  their  pictures  had  been 
taken  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  they 
little  knew  the  tragic  and  terrible 
consequences  that  were  to  flow  from 
the  stolen  photograph  so  strangely 
made.  Elmer  took  the  little  slide  from 
the  lantern,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
shivering  it  to  fragments  on  the 
hearthstone,  when  he  paused  in  deep 
thought.  Was  it  wise  to  destroy  it  ? 
Had  he  not  better  preserve  it  f  Per- 
haps he  could  some  day  solve  the  mys- 
tery that  hung  about  it,  and  find  out 
the  cause  of  Alma's  grief  and  anger. 
Perhaps  he  might  help  her;  and  there 
came  a  softening  about  his  heart  that 
seemed  both  new  and  wonderfully  un- 
scientific. 

Shortly  after  this  the  dinner  bell 
rang,  and  he  went  down  to  the  din- 
ing-room. Alma  sent  word  that  she 
had  a  severe  headache  and  could  not 
appear.  Mr.  Belford  was  already 
there,  and  he  looked  at  Mr.  Franklin 
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with  an  expression  that  made  the 
yoang  man  uncomfortable  in  spite  of 
himself.  Mr.  Denny  was  unusually 
thoughtful  and  silent,  and  conversa- 
tion between  the  younger  men  was  not 
particularly  brilliant  or  entertaining. 
At  last  the  dreary  meal  was  finished. 
Mr.  Belford  rose  first  and  went  out 
into  the  hall.  Mr.  Franklin  followed 
him,  and  saw  something  that  quite 
took  his  breath  away. 

There  lay  the  hat  of  the  photo- 
graph, double  ribbons  and  all.  Mr. 
Belford  quietly  took  it  up  and  put  it 
en,  and  it  fitted  him  perfectly.  Elmer 
stopped  abruptly  and  looked  at  the 
man  with  the  utmost  interest.  The 
confidential,  the  chimney  builder  paid 
no  attention,  and  quickly  passed  on  out 
of  the  front  door. 

^*  E.  Franklin,  you  have  made  a  dis- 
covery. The  pursuit  of  pure  science 
never  showed  anything  half  so  inter- 
esting as  this.  You  had  better  raise 
a  cloud  on  the  subject.  Qad  I  It^s 
cloudy  enough  already  !  *' 

This  to  himself  as  ho  slowly  went 
up  stairs  to  his  room.  Selecting  a 
pipe,  he  filled  it,  and  finding  a  com- 
fortable seat,  he  fired  up  and  prepared 
to  examine  mentally  the  events  of 
the  day. 

'*It  was  the  confidential,  making 
love  to  some  village  beauty,  supposed 
to  be  *  Green,'  by  name,  if  not  by  na- 
ture. Alma  loves  him.  That's  bad. 
Perhaps  she's  engaged  to  him.  Has 
she  a  ring?  Yes — saw  it  the  other 
day.  The  a&ir  is  cloudy — and — Gad  I 
Blessed  if  I  don't  keep  that  lantern- 
slide  1  It  may  be  of  use  somj  day. 
Come  in." 

This  last  was  in  response  to  a  knock 
at  the  door.  Mr.  Belford  entered, 
panama  hat  with  two  ribbons  in  hand. 

'*  €K>od  afternoon,  Mr.  Franklin.  I 
thought  I  might  find  you  here." 

**Yes,  Fm  at  leisure.  What  can  I 
do  for  you  t    Smoke  ?  " 

**No;  I  can't  to-day.  The  fact  is, 
Fve  a  bad  tooth,  and  smoking  troubles 
it." 

**  Indeed  ?  Let  me  see  it.  Fm  a  bit 
of  a  dentist." 


"  Are  you  ?  That's  fortunate,  for  it 
aches  sadly,  and  our  nearest  dentist 
is  five  miles  away/' 

**Sit  right  here  by  the  window, 
where  I  can  have  a  go<>d  light." 

Mr.  Belford,  a  physical  coward,  could 
not  bear  pain ;  and  though  he  was  un- 
willing to  be  under  obligations  to  one 
whom  he  considered  a  mere  boy,  he 
sat  down  in  the  proffered  chair,  and 
opened  his  mouth  dutifully. 

**Ah,  jea—denUi  tapmtia.  It's 
quite  gone.  Shall  I  take  it  out  for 
you?" 

"Will  it  be  painful?" 

"No.  I'll  give  you  nitrous  oxide. 
Without  it  it  might  be  very  painful, 
for  the  tooth  is  much  broken  down." 

Mr.  Belford  hesitated.  Had  he  bet- 
ter place  himself  so  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  this  young  man  ? 

"It  will  pass  off  in  a  moment,  and 
leave  no  ill  effects  behind.  You  had 
better  take  it." 

"Well,  I  will;  but  moke  it  very 
mild,  for  I  am  afraid  of  these  new- 
fangled notions." 

"  You  need  have  no  fear,"  said  El- 
mer, bringing  up  his  iron  box  of  ni- 
ti'ous  oxide,  and  selecting  a  pair  of 
forceps  from  the  mass  of  instruments 
in  one  of  his  trunks. 

"It's  very  odd.  It's  the  merest 
chance  that  I  happened  to  have  a  pair 
of  forceps.  Are  you  ready  now  ?  Put 
this  tube  in  your  mouth,  and  breathe 
easily  and  naturally." 

The  patient  leaned  back  in  the  chair, 
and  the  amateur  stood  silently  watch- 
ing him. 

"It's  a  fearful  risk,  but  Fm  going 
to  try  it.  I  succeeded  with  Alma,  and 
I  fancy  I  can  with  this  fool.  He  was 
a  fool  to  run  right  into  my  arms  in  this 
fashion.  No  wonder  his  wisdom  tooth 
was  rotten.  I'll  have  it  out  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

All  this  to  himself.  The  patient 
closed  his  eyes,  and  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep. 

"Take  it  strong.  It  wHl  not  hurt 
you,  and  I  must  keep  you  quiet  till  the 
deed  is  done." 

High  science  was  to  be  brought  to 
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bear  upon  rascality,  and  he  must  move 
cantiously  and  quickly.  The  instant 
the  patient  was  unconscious,  Elmer 
bent  over  him  and  turned  back  his 
coat,  and  from  the  inside  pocket  he 
drew  forth  a  folded  paper.  He  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he 
looked  in  the  man's  mouth,  and 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  be  had 
conceived  and  put  into  practice  this 
bold  stroke  of  applied  science.  Mak- 
ing the  man  comfortable,  and  giving 
him  a  little  air  with  the  gas,  he  opeur 
ed  the  paper  and  spread  it  wide  open 
before  a  pile  of  books  in  the  full  sun- 
light. The  patient  stirred  uneasily. 
With  a  breathless  motion  Elmer  plied 
him  with  more  gas,  and  he  sighed 
softly  and  slumbered  deeper  than  ever. 
With  a  spring  he  reached  the  camera, 
rolled  it  up  before  the  paper,  and  set 
in  a  new  slide.  It  copied  the  paper 
with  terrible  certainty,  and  then, 
without  reading  it,  Elmer  folded  the 
paper  up  again  and  restored  it  to  his 
patient^s  pocket. 

The  patient  revived.     He  put  his 
hand  in  his  mouth.    The  tooth  was 
still  there. 
0  "  Why,  you  didn't  touch  it?  " 

**  No.  I  was  delayed  a  bit.  Take 
the  gas  again." 

Tlie  man  submitted,  and  inhaled 
more  gas.  At  the  instant  he  slum- 
bered the  forceps  were  deftly  plied 
and  the  tooth  removed.  Bathing  the 
man's  face  with  water,  the  young  den- 
tist watched  him  closely  till  he  revived 
again. 

"Do  you  feel  better?" 

•*  Better  1  Why,  I'm  not  hurt  I  Is 
it  really  out  ? " 

"Yes.  There  it  is  in  the  wash- 
bowl." 

"You  did  very  well,  young  man. 
Excellently.  Pm  sure  I'm  much  oblig- 
ed." 

"You're  welcome,"  replied  Ittr. 
Franklin.     "  It  was  a  trifling  affair." 

Repeating  his  thanks,  the  visitor  put 
on  his  bat  with  its  two  ribbons  and 
retired. 

For  an  hour  or  more  the  youthful 
son  of  science  worked  over  his  new 
negatives,  and  then  he  quietly  closed 


the  shutters  and  lighted  his  stereop- 
ticon.  The  first  picture  he  threw  upon 
the  wall  greatly  pleased  him.  With 
half-parted  lips,  a  placid  smUe,  and 
closed  eyes,  the  sleeping  Alma  lived 
in  shadowy  beauty  before  him. 

"  Queer  such  a  charming  girl  should 
belong  to  such  a  fool  I  " 

Not  choice  language  for  a  son  of 
pure-eyed  science,  but  history  is  his- 
tory, and  the  truth  must  be  told. 

"  Now  for  the  paper." 

He  took  Alma's  stolen  picture  from 
the  lantern,  and  inserted  in  its  place  a 
positive  copy  of  the  paper  he  had  cap- 
tured from  her  lover.  Suddenly  there 
flashed  upon  the  wall  a  document  of 
the  most  startling  and  extraordinary 
character.  He  read  it  through  several 
times  before  he  could  bring  himself  to 
understand  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
important  discovery  he  had  made. 
Long  and  earnestly  he  gazed  upon  the 
gigantic  writing  on  the  wall,  and  then 
he  slowly  opened  one  of  the  shutters, 
and  the  magic  writing  faded  away  in 
the  rosy  light  of  the  setting  sun. 

A  moment  after,  the  tea-bell  rang. 
This  over,  young  Mr.  Franklin  said  he 
must  go  out  for  his  evening  constitu- 
tional. He  wished  to  be  alone.  The 
events  of  the  day,  the  discoveries  he 
had  made,  and,  more  than  all,  Alma's 
grief  and  silence  at  the  supper-table, 
disturbed  him.  He  wished  more  air, 
more  freedom  to  think  over  these 
things  and  to  devise  some  plan  for 
future  action. 

Ahna.  What  of  her  ?  Was  he  not 
growing  to  like  her — ^perhaps  love 
her  ?  And  she  was  engaged  to  that — 
that— he  could  not  think  of  him  with 
patience.  The  chimney,  the  two  in 
the  photo,  and  the  strange  paper: 
what  did  they  all  mean  ?  Why  were 
both  father  and  daughter  in  such  evi- 
dent distress?  He  pondered  these 
things  as  he  walked  through  the 
shadowy  lanes,  and  then,  about  eight 
o'clock,  he  returned,  in  a  measure 
composed  and  serene. 

There  was  a  light  in  the  parlor,  and 
ho  went  in  and  found  Alma  alone. 

*  *  Oh,  Elmer  1  I'm  glad  you've  comc.j 
It's  very  lonely  here.    Father  hos^gc^ IC 
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to  bed  quite  ill,  and  Lawrence  asked 
me  to  sit  up  till  he  returned.  He^s 
gone  down  to  the  Tillage  on  some  busi- 
ness. I  can't  see  why  he  should. 
The  stores  ore  closed  and  the  lost  train 
has  gone.'' 

She  made  a  place  for  him  on  the 
sofa,  and  he  sat  down  beside  her.  For 
some  time  they  talked  indifferently 
upon  various  matters — ^the  weather, 
the  heat  of  the  day,  and  like  triviali- 
ties. 

Suddenly  she  turned  upon  him,  and 
said,  with  ill-suppressed  excitement : 

"  What  did  you  do  with  it,  Elmer  ?  " 

*'  Do  with  what  f " 

"The  picture." 

"Oh,  yes — the  lantern  slide.  I 
wish  I  had  never  made  it.  It's  up 
stairs  in  my  room." 

"You  didn't  know  it  was  Alice 
Green  f " 

"No.  How  should  I?  I  did  not 
know  who  either  of  the  people  was 
till  the  pictore  was  thrown  upon  the 
wall." 

"Do  you  know  now — ^know  both 
of  theni,  I  mean  ? " 

"Yes  —  I  think  I  do.  One  was 
Mr. " 

"Yes,  Elmer,  you  may  as  well  say 
it.    It  was  Lawrence." 

Elmer  could  think  of  nothing  to  say, 
and  wisely  said  nothing.  After  a  brief 
pause  Alma  said  slowly,  as  if  talking 
t«  herself: 

"  It  was  a  cruel  thing  to  do." 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  crueL" 

"  Oh,  my  dear— cousin,  don't  think 
of  it  in  that  way.  It  was  Lawrence 
who  was  so  cruel." 

"  Yes.  It  was  not  very  gentleman- 
ly ;  but  perhaps  he  does  not  care  for — 
for  this  person." 

"He  does.  The  picture  was  only 
confirmation  of  what  I  had  heard  be- 
fore. Fve  done  with  him,"  she  added 
in  a  sort  of  suppressed  desperation. 
"  I'm  going  to  break  our  engagement 
this  veiy  night.  I  know  it  will  nearly 
break  my  heart,  and  father  will  be  very 
angry;  but,  Elmer,  come  nearer;  let 
me  tell  you  about  it.  Pm  afraid  of 
him.  He  has  such  an  evil  eye,  and 
you  remember  the  chimney — ^the  day 


you  came— I  thought  he  would  kill 
you,  he  was  so  angry." 

Evidently  she  was  in  sore  trouble. 
Even  her  language  was  marked  by 
doubt  and  difficulty. 

"  Advise  me,  Elmer.  Tell  me  what 
to  do.  I  hardly  know  which  way  to 
turn,  and  Pm  so  lonely.  Father  is 
busy  every  day,  and  I  can't  talk  to  him. 
And  Lawrence — I  dare  not  trust  him." 

Here  she  began  to  cry  softly,  and  hid 
her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  The  son 
of  science  was  perplexed.  What  should 
he  do  or  say?  All  this  was  new  to 
him.  That  a  young  and  pretty  girl 
should  appeal  to  him  with  such  ear- 
nestness disconcerted  him,  and  he  did 
not  know  how  to  act.  A  problem  in 
triangulation  or  knotty  question  in 
physics  would  have  charmed  him  and 
braced  him  up  for  any  work.  This 
was  so  new  and  so  peculiar  that  he 
said,  "  Don't  cry,  cousin,"  and  re- 
pented it  at  once  as  a  silly  speech. 

"  I  must.     It  does  me  good." 

"Then  I  would." 

Thereupon  they  both  laughed  heart- 
ily and  felt  better.  He  recovered  his 
wits  at  once. 

"Do  you  think  you  really  loie 
him?" 

The  man  of  science  is  himself  again. 

"No,  I  don't." 

"  Then — ^well,  it's  hardly  my  place 
to  say  it." 

"  Then  break  the  engagement. 
That's  what  you  mean.  I  intend  to 
do  so;  but,  Elmer,  I  wish  you  could 
be  here  with  me." 

*  *  It  would  be  impossible.  Oh  I  P  ve 
an  idea." 

"  Have  you  ?  There  I  I  knew  you 
would  help  me.  You  are  so  bright, 
Elmer,  and  so  kind " 

He  nipped  her  enthusiasm  in  the 
bud. 

"  Do  you  think  you  could  telegraph 
to  me  from  your  pocket  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"You  know  the  letters  now  per- 
fectly, and  if  you  had  your  hand  on 
an  armature,  you  could  send  off  mes- 
sages quickly  ? " 

"Yes.  You  know  I  learned  the 
alphabet  in  one  day^^cai^doi^  nearly  a 
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week  since  yon  pnt  np  that  line  to  my 
room.  Think  how  we  have  talked 
with  it  already.  And  you  remember 
the  tea  table,  when  the  Lawsons  and 
the  Stebbens  were  here.  Didn't  I  an- 
swer all  your  questions  about  Minna 
Lawson  while  I  was  talking  with  her 
by  tapping  on  the  table  with  a  spoon?'' 

"Yes.  Bo  far  so  good;  but  now 
Fm  going  to  try  a  most  dangerous  and 
difficult  piece  of  scientific  work,  and 
you  must  help  me.  My  plan  is  for 
you  to  keep  in  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  me  while  the  interview 
goes  on.  Then,  if  he  is  insulting  or 
troublesome,  you  can  call  me." 

"How  bright  of  you,  Elmer.  If 
Lawrence  had  been  half  so  good  and 
kind  and  bright — ^if  he  knew  half  as 
much — I  might  have  loved  him  longer. " 

"Wait  a  bit,  and  Til  get  the  lines." 

"May  I  go  too?" 

"Oh,  yes;  come." 

The  two  went  softly  up  the  hall 
stiurs,  through  the  long  entry  to  the 
L,  and  into  Elmer's  room.  They  set 
the  lamp  on  a  table,  and  Elmer  dragged 
forth  from  the  scientific  confusion  of 
th^  place  a  collection  of  telegraphic 
apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

*  *  There's  the  battery.  That  V\l  keep 
here.  There  is  the  recording  instru- 
ment. That  I'll  keep  here  also.  Now 
you  want  a  small  armature  to  open  and 
close  the  current.  Wait  a  bit  I  Pd 
better  make  one." 

Alma  sat  down  on  a  box,  and  her 
new  Lohengrin  set  to  work  with  shears 
and  file  to  make  something  that  would 
answer  for  an  armature  and  still  be 
small  enough  to  hide  in  the  hand. 
Cutting  ofii  two  small  pieces  of  in- 
sulated copper  wire,  he  bound  them 
together  side  by  side  at  one  end.  The 
loose  ends  he  separated  by  crowding  a 
bit  of  rubber  between  them,  and  then 
with  the  file  and  his  knife  he  removed 
a  part  of  the  insulating  covering  till 
the  bright  copper  showed  at  the  tips 
of  each  wire. 

"  There  I  You  can  hide  that  in  the 
pocket  of  your  dress,  or  hold  it  in  your 
hand  even.  When  you  wish  to  close 
the  circuit,  pinch  the  wires,  and  they 
will  touch  each  other.      When  you 


withdraw  the  pressure  the  rubber  will 
push  them  apart." 

Alma  declared  she  could  do  it  easily, 
and  the  armature  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  wires  and  the  battery, 
they  both  prepared  to  go  to  the  par- 
lor. 

Down  the  stairs  they  crept,  slowly 
unwinding  two  delicate  coils  of  in- 
sulated wire  as  they  went,  and  pushing 
them  back  against  the  wall  well  out  of 
sight.  When  they  came  to  the  mats  , 
Alma  lifted  them  up,  and  Elmer  laid 
the  wires  down,  and  then  the  mats 
covered  them  from  sight. 

"Now,  you  sit  here,  in  a  comfort- 
able chair,  and  hide  the  wires  in  the 
folds  of  your  dress.  I'll  lead  them  oAl 
over  the  carpet  behind  you,  and  un- 
less the Lawrence  is  brighter  than 

I  think  he  is,  he'll  not  find  them." 

These  mysterious  operations  were 
hardly  completed  before  the  door  bell 
rang  and  Lawrence  came  in.  He  did 
not  seem  particularly  pleased  to  find 
Mr.  Franklin  sitting  up  with  Alma, 
and  the  meeting  was  not  very  cor- 
dial. After  a  few  unimportant  re- 
marks Mr.  Franklin  said  that  he  must 
retire. 

"  I'd  like  to  know,  miss,  what  that 
puppy  said  to  you.  He's  been  here 
all  the  evening,  I  dare  say.-' 

"  He  has,  Lawrence;  but  I  will  not 
have  my  friends  spoken  of  in  that 
way." 

"  Your  friends  indeed  I  What  do 
you  intend  to  do  about  it  ?  " 

Meanwhile  her  hand,  persistently 
kept  in  her  pocket,  nervously  moved 
the  electric  armature,  and  a  sudden 
twinge  of  pain  startled  her.  Her  fin- 
ger, caught  between  the  wires,  felt 
the  shock  of  a  returning  current.  Sud- 
denly the  pain  fiashed  again,  and  she 
understood  it.  Elmer  was  replying 
to  her.  She  forced  herself  to  read  his 
words  by  the  pain  the  wires  caused 
her,  and  she  spelled  out : 

'  *  Keep  cool.     Don't  fear  him. " 

"  Seems  to  me  you're  precious  silent, 
miss." 

"One  might  well  keep  silence 
while  you  use  such  languageas  you 
do,  Lawrence  Bclfor§,j:,,^„  oyGoOgle 
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**  Who's  a  better  right?" 

**No  man  has  a  right  not  to  be  a 
gentleman,  and  as  for  your  right,  I 
have  decided  to  withdraw  it." 

**  What  do  yoa  mean  ? "  he  cried  in 
sudden  anger. 

She  drew  her  hand  out  of  her 
pocket,  slowly  took  off  her  engage- 
ment ring,  and  said^ 

**That." 

**Ohl  We'll  have  none  of  that. 
You  may  put  your  ring  on  again." 

^'I  shall  never  wear  it  again." 

**Yes,  you  wilL" 

**IshaUnot." 

"Look  here,  Miss  Denny.  We'll 
have  no  nonsense.  You  are  going 
to  marry  me  next  week.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  mortgage  is  to  be  fore- 
closed on  Monday,  and  you  and  your 
father  will  be  beggars.  I  know  how 
to  stop  all  this,  and  I  can  do  it. 
Marry  me,  and  go  to  New  York  with 
me  on  Wednesday,  and  the  mortgage 
will  be  withdrawn." 

**  We  may  find  the  will  before  that." 

**Ohl  You  may,  you  may.  You 
and  your  father  have  been  searching 
for  that  will  these  ten  years.  You 
haven't  found  it  yet,  and  you  won't." 

Alma  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances would  have  quailed  before 
this  man.  As  it  was,  those  trails  of 
copper  wire  down  her  dress  kept  her 
busy.  She  rapidly  sent  off  through 
them  nearly  all  that  was  said,  and  her 
kni^t  of  the  battery  sat  up  stairs 
copying  it  off  alone  in  his  room,  and 
almost  swearing  with  anger  and  ex- 
citement. 

Suddenly  the  messages  stopped.  He 
listened  sharply  at  the  door.  Not  a 
sound.  The  old  house  was  as  still  as 
a  grave.  Several  minutes  passed,  and 
nothing  came.  What  had  happened  ? 
Had  he  cut  the  wires?  Had  Alma 
fainted  ?  Suddenly  the  sounder  spoke 
out  sharp  and  clear  in  the  silent  room : 

**  Elmer,  come  1" 

He  seized  a  revolver  from  the  bu- 
reau, and  thrusting  it  into  his  pocket, 
tore  off  the  white  strip  of  paper  that 
had  rolled  out  of  the  instrument,  and 
with  it  in  his  hand  he  went  quickly 


down  stairs.  He  opened  the  door 
without  knocking,  and  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  room. 

The  moment  he  entered.  Alma 
sprang  up  from  her  seat,  pulling  out 
the  two  wires  as  she  did  so,  and 
throwing  her  arm  about  the  young 
man,  she  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  fear 
and  shame : 

"Oh,  Elmer,  Elmer  I  Take  mc 
away  I    Take  me  to  my  father  I " 

He  supported  her  with  his  right 
arm,  and  turned  to  face  her  assailant 
with  the  crumbled  ribbon  of  paper  still 
in  his  hand. 

"  What  does  this  mean,  sir  ?  Have 
you  been  ill  treating  my  cousin  ? " 

**  Go  to  bed,  boy.  It's  very  late  for 
school  children  to  be  up." 

"Your  language  is  insulting,  sir.  I 
repeat  it.  What  have  you  said  or 
done  to  Miss  Denny  ?'" 

"Oh  1  Come  away  I  come  away,  El- 
mer I " 

"None  of  your  business,  you  puppy." 

"There  is  no  need  to  ask  what  you 
said,  sir.  I  know  every  word  and- 
have  made  a  copy  of  it." 

"  Ah  1    Listening,  Wiere  you  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.  Miss  Denny  has  told  me. 
Do  you  see  those  wires?  They  will 
entangle  you  yet  and  trip  you  up." 

"Come  away,  Elmer.    Come  away. " 

"For  the  present  I  will  retire,  sir; 
but,  mark  me,  your  game  is  nearly  up. " 

"By,  by,  children.  Good  night. 
Remember  your  promise,  Miss  Denny. 
The  carriage  will  be  all  ready." 

Without  heeding  this  last  remark, 
Elmer,  with  his  cousin  on  his  arm, 
withdrew.  As  they  closed  the  door 
the  telegraph  wires  caught  in  the  car- 
pet and  broke.  The  man  saw  them, 
and  picking  one  up,  he  examined  it 
closely. 

Suddenly  he  dropped  it  and  turned 
ashen  pale.  With  all  his  bravado,  he 
quailed  before  those  slender  wires 
upon  the  carpet  He  did  not  under- 
stand them.  He  guessed  they  might 
be  some  kind  of  telegraph,  but  beyond 
this  everything  was  vague  and  myste- 
rious, and  they  filled  him  with  guilty 
alarm  and  terror. 


FROM   NORMANDY   TO   THE   PTRENEEa 


THE  other  day,  before  the  first  fire 
of  winter,  when  the  deepening 
dusk  had  compelled  me  to  close  my 
book  and  wheel  my  chair  closer,  I  in- 
dulged in  a  retrospect.  The  objects 
of  it  were  not  far  distant,  and  yet  they 
seemed  already  to  glow  with  the  mel- 
low tints  of  the  days  that  are  no 
more.  In  the  crackling  fiame  the  lost 
remnant  of  the  summer  appeared  to 
shrink  up  and  vamsh.  But  the  flicker 
of  its  destruction  made  a  sort  of  fan- 
tastic imageiy,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
winter  fire  the  sunmier  sunshine  seem- 
ed to  glow.  It  lit  up  a  series  of  vis- 
ible memories. 


Ohb  of  the  first  was  that  of  a  per- 
fect day  on  the  coast  of  Normandy — a 
warm,  still  Sunday  in  the  early  part 
of  August.  From  my  pillow,  on  wak- 
ing, I  could  look  at  a  strip  of  blue  sea 
and  a  section  of  white  cliff.  I  ob- 
served that  the  sea  had  never  been  so 
brilliant,  and  that  the  cliff  was  shining 
like  the  coast  of  Paros.  I  rose  and 
came  forth  with  the  sense  that  it  was 
the  finest  day  of  summer,  and  that  one 
ought  to  do  something  uncommon  by 
way  of  keeping  it.  At  Etretal  it  was 
uncommon  to  take  a  walk ;  the  custom 
of  the  country  is  to  lie  all  day  upon  the 
pebbly  strand  watching,  as  we  should 
say  in  America,  your  fellow  boarders. 
Tour  leisurely  stroll,  in  a  scanty  sheet, 
from  your  bathing  cabin  into  the  water, 
and  your  trickling  progress  from  the 
water  back  into  your  cabin,  form,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  sum  total  of  your 
peregrination.  For  the  rest  you  re- 
main horizontal,  contemplating  the 
horizon.  To  mark  the  day  with  a 
white  stone,  therefore,  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  stretch  my  legs.  So  I 
climbed  the  huge  grassy  cliff  which 
shuts  in  the  little  bay  on  the  right  (as 
you  lie  on  the  beach,  head  upward), 


and  gained  the  bleak  white  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  which  a  lady 
told  me  she  was  sure  was  the  original 
of  Matthew  Arnold's  **  Little  Gray 
Church  on  the  Windy  Hill."  This  is 
very  likely;  but  the  little  church  to- 
day was  not  gray ;  neither  was  the  hill 
windy. 

I  had  occasion,  by  the  time  I 
reached  the  summit,  to  wish  it  had 
been.  Deep,  silent  sunshine  filled  the 
air,  and  the  long  grass  of  the  downs 
stood  up  in  the  light  without  a  tremor. 
The  downs  at  Etretal  are  magnificent, 
and  the  way  they  stretched  off  toward 
Dieppe,  with  their  shining  levels  and 
their  faintly-shaded  dells,  was  in  it- 
self an  irresistible  invitation.  On  the 
land  side  they  have  been  somewhat 
narrowed  by  cultivation;  the  woods, 
and  farms,  and  grain  fields  here  and 
there  creep  close  enough  to  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  almost  to  see  the  shifting 
of  the  tides  at  its  base.  But  cultiva- 
tion in  Normandy  is  itself  picturesque, 
and  the  pedestrian  rarely  need  resent 
its  encroachments.  Neither  walls  nor 
hedges  or  fences  are  anywhere  visible ; 
the  whole  land  lies  open  to  the  breezes 
and  to  his  curious  footsteps.  This 
universal  absence  of  barriers  gives  an 
air  of  vastness  to  the  landscape,  so 
that  really,  in  a  little  French  prov- 
ince, you  have  more  of  the  feeling  of 
being  in  a  big  country  than  on  our 
own  huge  continent,  which  bristles  so 
unconsciously  with  prohibitoiy  rails 
and  stone-piles.  Norman  farmhouses, 
too,  with  their  mossy  roofs  and  their 
visible  beams  making  all  kinds  of  tri- 
angles upon  the  ancient  plaster  of  their 
walls,  are  very  deli^tful  things. 
Hereabouts  they  have  always  a  dork 
little  wood  close  beside  them ;  often  a 
ehenaiey  as  the  term  is — a  fantastic  lit- 
tle grove  of  tempest-tossed  oaks.  The 
trees  look  as  if,  some  night,  when  the 
sea-blasts  were  howling  their  loudest 
and  their  boughs  were  tossing  mostT 
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wildly,  the  tumult  had  suddenly  been 
stilled  and  they  had  stopped  short, 
each  in  the  attitude  into  which  the 
storm  was  twisting  it.  The  only  thing 
the  storm  can  do  with  them  now  is  to 
blow  them  straight.  The  long,  in- 
dented coast  line  had  never  seemed  to 
me  so  charming.  It  stretched  away 
into  the  light  haze  of  the  horizon, 
with  such  loTely  violet  spots  in  its 
caves  and  hollows,  and  such  soft  white 
gleanis  on  its  short  headlands — such 
exquisite  gradations  of  distance  and 
such  capricious  interruptions  of  pei> 
spective — ^that  one  could  only  say  that 
the  land  was  really  trying  to  smile  as 
hard  as  the  sea.  The  smile  of  the  sea 
was  a  positive  simper.  Such  a  glitter- 
ing and  twinkling,  such  a  softness  and 
blueness,  such  tiny  little  pin-points  of 
foam,  and  such  delicate  little  wrinkles 
of  waves— all  this  made  the  ocean  look 
like  a  flattered  portrait. 

The  day  I  speak  of  was  a  Sunday, 
and  there  were  to  be  races  at  P6camp, 
ten  miles  away.  The  agreeable  thing 
was,  of  course,  to  walk  to  P6camp, 
over  the  grassy  downs.  I  walked 
and  walked,  over  the  levels  and 
the  dells,  having  land  and  ocean 
quite  to  myself.  Here  and  there  I 
met  a  shepherd,  lying  flat  on  his 
stomach  in  the  sun,  while  his  sheep, 
in  extreme  dishabille  (shearing  time 
being  recent),  went  huddling  in  front 
of  me  as  I  approached.  Far  below,  on 
the  blue  ocean,  like  a  fly  on  a  table  of 
lapis,  crawled  a  little  steamer,  carry- 
ing people  from  Etretal  to  the  races. 
I*  seemed  to  go  much  faster,  yet  the 
steamer  got  to  P^camp  before  me. 
But  I  stopped  to  gossip  with  a  shep- 
herd on  a  grassy  hillside,  and  to  ad- 
mire certain  little  villages  which  are 
niched  in  small,  transverse,  seaward- 
sloping  valleys.  The  shepherd  told 
me  that  he  had  been  farm-servant  to 
the  same  master  for  five  and-thirty 
years — ever  since  the  age  of  ten ;  and 
that  for  thirty-five  summers  he  had  fed 
his  flock  upon  those  downs.  I  don't 
know  whether  his  sheep  were  tired 
t)f  their  diet,  but  he  professed  himself 
yery  tired  of  his  life.    I  remarked  that 


in  fine  weather  it  must  be  charming, 
and  he  observed,  with  humility^  that  to 
thirty-five  summers  there  went  several 
rainy  days. 

The  walk  to  P6camp  would  be  purely 
delightful  if  it  were  not  for  the 
f<mdi.  The  fondt  are  the  transverse 
valleys  just  mentioned — the  channels, 
for  the  most  part,  of  small  water- 
courses which  discharge  themselves  in- 
to the  sea.  The  downs  subside,  precipi- 
tately, to  the  level  of  the  beach,  and  then 
slowly  lift  their  grassy  shoulders  on  the 
other  side  of  the  gully.  As  the  cliffs 
are  of  immense  height,  these  indenta- 
tions are  profound,  and  drain  off  a  little 
of  the  exhilaration  of  the  too  elastic 
pedestrian.  The  first /(?n^  trike  him 
as  delightfully  picturesque,  and  ho  is 
down  the  long  slope  on  one  side  and 
up  the  gigantic  hump  on  the  other 
before  he  has  time  to  feel  hot.  But 
the  second  is  greeted  with  that  tem- 
pered empressemerU  with  which  yoa 
bow  in  the  street  to  an  acquaintance 
with  whom  you  have  met  hajf  an  hour 
before ;  the  third  is  a  stale  repetition ; 
the  fourth  is  decidedly  one  too  many, 
and  the  fifth  is  sensibly  exasperating. 
The  fcmds,  in  a  word,  are  very  tire- 
some. It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  last  and  widest 
of  the  series  that  I  discovered  the 
little  town  of  Yport.  Every  little 
fishing  village  on  the  Norman  coast 
has,  within  the  last  ten  years,  set  up 
in  business  as  a  watering-place ;  and, 
though  one  might  fancy  that  Nature 
had  condemned  Yport  to  modest  ob- 
scurity, it  is  plain  that  she  has  no  idea 
of  being  out  of  the  fashion.  But  she 
is  a  miniature  imitation  of  her  rivals. 
She  has  a  meagre  little  wood  behind 
her  and  an  cvil-emelling  beach,  on 
which  bathing  is  possible  only  at  the 
highest  tide.  At  the  scorching  mid- 
day hour  at  which  I  inspected  her  she 
seemed  absolutely  empty,  and  the 
ocean,  beyond  acres  of  slippery  sea- 
weed, looked  very  far  away.  She  has 
everything  that  a  properly  appointed 
gtati4m  ds  hams  should  have,  but  every- 
thing is  on  a  Lilliputian  scale.  The 
whole  place  looked  like  a  huge  Nfi- 
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rembnrg  toy.  There  is  a  diminutiTe 
hotel,  in  which,  properly,  the  head 
waiter  should  be  a  pigmy  and  the 
chambermaid  a  sprite,  and  beside  it 
there  is  a  Ca$mo  on  the  smallest  pos- 
sible scale.  Everything  about  the 
Ccuino  is  so  harmoniously  undersized 
that  it  seems  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  newspapers  in  the  reading-room 
should  be  printed  in  the  very  finest 
type.  Of  course  there  is  a  reading- 
room,  and  a  dancing-room,  and  a  cafe, 
and  a  billiard-room,  with  a  bagatelle 
board  instead  of  a  table,  and  a  little 
terrace  on  which  you  may  walk  up  and 
down  with  very  short  steps.  I  hope 
the  p;ices  are  as  tiny  as  everything 
else,  and  I  suspect,  indeed,  that  Yport 
honestly  claims,  not  that  she  is  attrac- 
tive, but  that  she  is  cheap. 

I  toiled  up  the  perpendicular  cliff 
again,  and  took  my  way  over  the  grass, 
for  another  hour,  to  Fecamp,  where  I 
found  the  peculiarities  of  Yport  di- 
rectly reversed.  The  place  is  a  huge, 
straggling  village,  seated  along  a  wide, 
shallow  bay,  and  adorned,  of  course, 
with  the  classic  Casino  and  the  row  of 
hotels.  But  all  this  is  on  a  very  brave 
scale,  though  it  is  not  manifest  that 
the  bravery  of  F^amp  has  won  a  vic- 
tory ;  and,  indeed,  the  local  attractions 
did  not  strike  me  as  irresistible.  A 
pebbly  beach  of  immense  length,  fenced 
off  from  the  town  by  a  grassy  embank- 
ment ;  a  Casino  of  a  bold  and  unsociable 
aspect ;  a  principal  inn,  with  an  inter- 
minable brown  fa9ade,  suggestive  some- 
how of  an  asylum  or  an  almshouse — 
such  are  the  most  striking  features 
of  this  particular  watering-place. 
There  are  magnificent  cliffs  on  each 
side  of  fbe  bay,  but,  as  the  French  say, 
without  impropriety,  it  is  the  devil  to 
get  to  them.  There  was  no  one  in  the 
hotel,  in  the  Casino,  or  on  the  beach ; 
the  whole  town  being  in  the  act  of 
climbing  the  further  cliff,  to  reach 
the  downs  on  which  the  races  were  to 
be  held.  The  green  hillside  was  bla^k 
with  trudging  spectators  and  the  long 
sky  line  was  fretted  with  them.  When 
I  say  there  was  no  one  at  the  inn,  I 
forget  the  gentleman  at  the  door  who 


informed  me  positively  that  he  would 
give  me  no  breakfast;  he  seemed  to 
have  staid  at  home  from  the  races  ex- 
pressly to  give  himself  this  pleasure. 
But  I  went  further  and  fared  better, 
and  procured  a  meal  of  homely  suc- 
culence, in  an  unfashionable  tavern,  in 
a  back  street,  where  the  wine  was 
sound,  the  cutlets  tender,  and  the 
serving-maid  rosy.  Then  I  walked 
along — ^for  a  n^ile,  it  seemed— through 
a  dreary,  gray  grand  rae^  where  the 
sunshine  was  hot,  the  odors  porten- 
tous, and  the  doorsteps  garnished  with 
aged  fishwives,  retired  from  busi- 
ness, whose  plaited  linen  coifs  looked 
picturesquely  white,  and  their  faces 
picturesquely  brown.  I  inspected  the 
harbor  and  its  goodly  basin — ^with 
nothing  in  it — and  certain  pink  and 
blue  houses,  which  surround  it,  and 
then,  joining  the  last  stragglers,  I 
clambered  up  the  side  of  the  cliff  to 
the  downs. 

The  races  had  already  begun, 
and  the  ring  of  spectators  was 
dense.  I  picked  out  some  of  the 
smallest  people,  looked  over  their 
heads,  and  saw  several  young  farmers, 
in  parti-colored  jackets,  and  very  red 
in  the  face,  bouncing  up  and  down  on 
handsome  cart-horses.  Satiated  at  last 
with  this  diversion,  I  turned  away  and 
wandered  down  the  hill  again;  and 
after  strolling  through  the  streets  of 
Fecamp,  and  gathering  not  a  little  of 
the  wayside  entertainment  that  a  sea- 
port and  fishing  town  always  yields,  I 
repaired  to  the  Abbey  church,  a  mon- 
ument of  some  importance,  and  almost 
as  great  an  object  of  pride  in  the  town 
as  the  Casino.  The  Abbey  of  F6- 
camp  was  once  a  very  rich  and  power- 
ful establishment,  but  nothing  remains 
of  it  now  save  its  church  and  its  trap- 
piitine.  The  church,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  early  €K>thic,  is  very  stately 
and  picturesque,  and  the  trappisHney 
which  is  a  distilled  liquor  of  the  (77W- 
treuse  family,  is  much  prized  by  peo- 
ple who  take  a  little  glass  after  their 
coffee.  By  the  time  I  had  done  with 
the  Abbey,  the  townsfolk  had  slid 
en  modse  down  the  cliff  again,  the  yel- 
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low  afternoon  had  come,  and  the  holi- 
day takers,  before  the  wine-shops,  made 
long  and  lively  shadows.  I  hired  a 
sort  of  two- wheeled  gig,  without  a 
board,  and  drove  back  to  Etretal  in  the 
rosy  stage  of  evening.  The  gig  dan- 
dled me  up  and  down  in  a  fashion  of 
which  I  had  been  unconscious  since 
I  left  off  baby-clothes ;  but  the  drive, 
through  the  charming  Norman  coun- 
try, over  roads  which  lay  among  the 
peaceful  meadows  like  paths  amid  a 
park,  was  altogether  delightful.  The 
sunset  gave  a  deeper  mellowness  to  the 
standing  crops,  and  in  the  grassiest 
comer  of  the  wayside  villages  the 
young  men  and  maidens  were  danc- 
ing like  the  figures  in  vignette  illus- 
trations of  classic  poets. 


IL 

Yon  may  say  there  is  nothing  in 
this  very  commonplace  adventure  to 
sentimentalize  about,  and  that  when 
one  plucks  sentimentally  a  brand  from 
the  burning  one  should  pick  out  a 
more  valuable  one.  I  certainly  call  it 
a  picked  day,  at  any  rate,  when  I  went 
to  breakfast  at  St.  Jouin,  at  the  beau- 
tiful Ernestine's.  Don't  be  alarmed; 
if  I  was  just  now  too  tame,  I  am  not 
turning  wild.  The  beautiful  Ernestine 
is  not  my  especial  beauty,  but  every 
one's,  and  to  contemplate  her  charms 
you  have  only  to  order  breakfast. 
They  shine  forth  the  more  brilliantly 
in  proportion  as  your  order  is  liberal, 
and  Ernestine  is  beautiful  according 
as  your  bill  is  large.  In  this  case  she 
comes  and  smiles,  really  very  hand- 
somely, around  your  table,  and  you 
feel  some  hesitation  in  accusing  so 
well-favored  a  person  of  extortion. 
She  keeps  an  inn  at  the  end  of  a  lane 
which  diverges  from  the  high  road 
between  Etretal  and  Havre,  and  it  is 
an  indispensable  feature  of  your  "sta- 
tion" at  the  former  place  that  you 
choose  some  fine  morning  and  seek  her 
hospitality.  She  has  been  a  celebrity 
these  twenty  years,  and  is  no  longer  a 
simple    maiden   in   her   flower;   but 


[Jakuabt, 

twenty  years,  if  they  have  diminished 
her  early  bloom,  have  richly  augment- 
ed her  muaee.     This  is  a  collection  of 
all  the  verses  and  sketches,  the  auto- 
graphs,    photographs,     monographs, 
and  trinkets  presented  to  the  amiable 
hostess  by  admiring  tourists.    It  cov- 
ers the  walls  of  her  sitting-room  and 
fills  half  a  dozen  big  albums  which 
you  look  at  while  breakfast  is  being 
prepared,  just  as  if  you  were  await- 
ing dinner  in  genteel   society.    Most 
Frenchmen  of  the  day  whom  one  haa 
heard  of  appear  to  have  called  at  St. 
Jouin,  and  to  have  left  their  Tumiages, 
Each  of  them  has  turned  a  compli- 
ment with  pen  or  pencil,  and  you  may 
see  in  a  glass  case  on  the  parlor  wall 
what  Alexandre  Dumas,  Fils,  thought 
of  the  landlady's  nose,  and  how  seve- 
ral painters  measured  her  ankles. 

Of  course  you  must  make  this  excur- 
sion in  good  company,  and  I  affirm  that 
I  was  in  the  very  best.  The  company 
prefers,  equally  of  course,  to  have  its 
breakfast  in  the  orchard  in  front  of 
the  house ;  which,  if  the  repast  is  good, 
will  make  it  seem  better  still,  and  if 
it  is  poor,  will  carry  off  its  poorness. 
Clever  innkeepers  should  always  make 
their  victims  (in  tolerable  weather)  eat 
in  the  garden.  I  forget  whether  Er- 
nestine's breakfast  was  intrinsically 
good  or  bad,  but  I  distinctly  remem- 
ber enjoying  it,  and  making  every- 
thing welcome.  Everything,  that  is, 
save  the  party  at  the  other  table — the 
Paris  actresses  and  the  American  gen- 
tlemen. The  combination  of  these 
two  classes  of  persons,  individually  so 
delightful,  results  in  certain  phenom- 
ena which  seem  less  in  harmony  with 
appleboughs  and  summer  breezes  than 
with  the  gas  lamps  and  thick  per- 
fumes of  a  cabinet  paHmUier,  and  yet 
it  was  characteristic  of  this  odd  mix- 
ture of  things  that  Mile.  Ernestine, 
coming  to  chat  with  her  customers, 
should  bear  a  beautiful  infant  on  her 
arm,  and  smile  with  artless  pride  on 
being  assured  of  its  filial  resemblance 
to  herself.  She  looked  decidedly 
handsome  as  she  caressed  this  start- 
ling attribute  of  quiet  spinsterhood. 
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S^.  Jonin  is  close  to  the  sea  and  to 
the  finest  cliffs  in  the  world.  One  of  my 
companions,  who  had  laden  the  carri- 
age with  his  painting  traps,  went  off 
into  a  snnny  meadow  to  take  the  por- 
trait of  a  windmill,  and  I,  choosing 
tho  better  portion,  wandered  through 
a  little  green  valley  with  the  other. 
Ten  minntes  brought  us  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliSsy  which  at  this  point  of  the 
coast  are  simply  sublime.  I  had  been 
thinking  the  white  sea-walls  of  Etre- 
tal  the  finest  thing  conceivable  in  this 
way,  but  the  huge  red  porphoritic- 
looking  masses  of  St.  Jouin  have  an 
even  grander  character.  I  have  rarely 
seen  anything  more  picturesque.  They 
are  strange,  fantastic,  out  of  keeping 
with  the  country,  and  for  some  rather 
arbitrary  reason  suggested  to  me  a 
Spanish  or  even  African  landscape. 
Certain  sun-scorched  precipices  in 
Spanish  Sierras  must  have  very  much 
the  same  warmth  of  tone  and  desola- 
tion of  attitude.  A  very  picturesque 
feature  of  the  cUSa  of  St.  Jouin  is  that 
they  are  double  in  height,  as  one  may 
say.  Falling  to  an  immense  depth, 
they  encounter  a  certain  outward 
ledge,  or  terrace,  where  they  pause 
and  play  a  dozen  fantastic  tricks,  such 
as  piling  up  rocks  into  the  likeness  of 
needles  and  watch-towers;  then  they 
plunge  again,  and  in  another  splendid 
sweep  descend  to  the  beach.  There 
was  something  very  impressive  in  the 
way  their  evil  brows,  looking  as  if 
they  were  all  stained  with  blood  and 
rust,  were  bent  upon  the  blue  expanse 
of  the  sleeping  sea. 


m. 


Ik  a  n^onth  of  beautiful  weather  at 
Etretal,  every  day  was  not  an  excursion, 
but  every  day  seemed  indeed  a  picked 
day.  For  that  matter,  as  I  lay  on  the 
beach  watching  the  procession  of  the 
easy-going  hours,  I  took  a  good  many 
mental  excursions.  The  one,  per- 
haps, on  which  I  oftenest  started  was 
a  comparison  between  French  manners, 
French    habits,    French    types,    and 


those  of  my  native  land.  These  com- 
parisons are  not  invidious;  I  don't 
conclude  against  one  party  and  in  fa- 
vor of  the  other;  as  the  French  say,  je 
eanttats  simply.  The  French  people 
about  me  were  *  *  spending  the  summer  " 
just  as  I  had  so  often  seen  my  fellow 
countrymen  spend  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
me,  as  it  had  seemed  to  me  at  home,  that 
this  operation  places  men  and  women 
under  a  sort  of  monstrous  magnifying 
gloss.  The  hmnan  figure  has  a  higher 
relief  in  the  country  than  in  town, 
and  I  know  of  no  place  where  psycho- 
logical studies  prosper  so  as  at  the  sea- 
side. I  shall  not  pretend  to  relate 
my  observations  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred  to  me  (or  indeed  to  re- 
late them  in  full  at  all) ;  but  I  may  say 
that  one  of  the  foremost  was  to  this 
effect — ^that  the  summer  question,  for 
every  one,  had  been  more  easily  set- 
tled than  it  usually  is  at  home.  Tho 
solution  of  the  problem  of  where  to 
go  had  not  been  a  thin-petalled  rose, 
plucked  from  among  particularly  sharp- 
pointed  thorns.  People  presented 
themselves  with  a  calmness  and  fresh- 
ness very  different  from  the  haggard 
legacy  of  that  fevered  investigation 
which  precedes  the  annual  exodus  of 
tho  American  citizen  and  his  family. 
This  impression,  with  me,  rests  per- 
haps on  the  fact  that  most  Frenchwo- 
men turned  of  thirty — the  average 
wives  and  mothers — are  so  comfortably 
fat.  I  have  never  seen  such  iQassive 
feminine  charms  as  among  the  mature 
'baiffneu968  of  EtrataL  The  lean  and 
desiccated  person  into  whom  a  dozen 
years  of  matrimony  so  often  converts 
the  blooming  American  girl  has  no  ap- 
parent correlative  in  the  French  race. 
A  majestic  plumpness  fiourished  all 
around  me — the  plumpness  of  triple 
chins  and  deeply  dimpled  hands.  I 
mused  upon  it,  and  I  concluded  that  it 
was  the  result  of  the  best  breakfasts 
and  dinners  in  the  world.  It  was  the 
corpulence  of  ladies  who  are  thorough- 
ly well  fed,  and  who  never  walk  a  step 
that  they  can  spare.  The  assiduity  with 
which  the  women  of  America  measure 
the  length  of  our  democratic  pavements 
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is  doubtless  a  factor  in  their  frequent 
absence  of  redundancy  of  outline.  As 
a/* regular  boarder''  at  the  Hotel 
Blanquet — ^pronounced  by  Anglo-Saxon 
visitors  Blanket — ^I  found  myself  ini- 
tiated into  the  mysteries  of  the  French 
dietary  system.  I  assent  to  the  com- 
mon tradition  that  the  French  are  a 
temperate  people,  so  long  as  it  is  un- 
derstood in  this  sense^ — that  they  eat 
no  more  than  they  want  to.  But  they 
want  to  eat  so  much  I  Their  capacity 
strikes  me  as  enormous,  and  we  our- 
selves, if  we  are  less  regulated,  are  cer- 
tainly much  more  slender  consumers. 

The  American  breakfast  has,  I  be- 
lieve, long  been  a  subject  of  irony  to  the 
foreign  observer;  but  the  American 
breakfast  is  an  ascetic  meal  compared 
with  the  French  dejeuner  d  la  four- 
ehette.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  simply 
a  dinner  without  soup ;  it  difiers  nei- 
ther generically  nor  specifically  from 
the  evening  repast.  If  it  excludes 
soup,  it  includes  eggs,  prcx>ared  in  a 
hundred  forms;  and  if  it  proscribes 
champagne,  it  admits  beer  in  foaming 
pitchers,  so  that  the  balance  is  fairly 
preserved.  I  think  it  is  rarely  that  an 
American  will  not  feel  a  certain  sym- 
pathetic heaviness  in  the  reflection 
that  a  French  family  that  sits  down  at 
half  past  eleven  to  fish  and  entr^s  and 
roasts,  to  asparagus  and  beans,  to  sal- 
ad and  dessert,  and  cheese  and  coffee, 
proposes  to  do  exactly  the  s3une  thing 
at  dinner  time.  But  we  may  be  sure 
at  any  rate  that  the  dinner  will  be  as 
good  as  the  breakfast,  and  that  the 
breakfast  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
prospective  comparison  with  the  din- 
ner; and  we  may  further  reflect  that 
in  a  country  where  eating  is  a  pecu- 
liarly unalloyed  pleasure  it  is  natural 
that  this  pleasure  should  be  prolonged 
and  reiterated.  Nothing  is  more  no- 
ticeable among  the  French  than  their 
superior  intelligence  in  dietary  mat- 
ters ;  every  one  seems  naturally  a  judge, 
a  dilettante.  They  have  analyzed  tastes 
and  savors  to  a  finer  point  than  we ; 
they  are  aware  of  differences  and  rela- 
tions of  which  we  take  no  heed.  Ob- 
serve a  Frenchman  of  any  age  and  of 


any  station  (I  have  been  quite  as  much 
struck  with  it  in  the  very  young  men 
as  in  the  old)  as  he  orders  his  break- 
fast or  his  dinner  at  a  Parisian  restau- 
rant, and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
operation  is  much  more  solemn  than  it 
is  apt  to  be  in  New  York  or  in  Lon- 
don. (In  London,  indeed,  it  is  intel- 
lectually positively  brutal.)  Monsieur 
has,  in  a  word,  a  certain  ideal  for  that 
particular  repast,  and  it  will  make  a 
difference  in  his  happiness  whether  the 
kidneys,  for  instance,  of  a  certain 
style,  are  chopped  to  the  ultimate  or 
only  to  the  penultimate  smallness.  His 
directions  and  admonitions  to  the  wait- 
er are  therefore  minute  and  exquisite, 
and  eloquently  accentuated  by  the  pres- 
sure of  thumb  and  forefinger;  and  it 
must  be  added  that  the  imagination  of 
the  waiter  is  usually  quite  worthy  of  the 
refined  communion  thus  opened  to  it. 
This  subtler  sense  of  quality  is 
observable  even  among  those  classes 
in  which  in  other  countries  it  is  gen- 
erally forestalled  by  a  depressing  con- 
sciousness on  the  subject  of  quantity. 
Watch  your  Parisian  porter  and  Ms 
wife  at  their  mid-day  meal,  as  you  pass 
up  and  down  stairs.  They  are  not 
satisfying  nature  upon  green  tea  and 
potatoes;  they  are  seated  before  a  meal 
which  has  been  leasoned  out,  which, 
on  its  modest  scale,  is  served  in 
courses,  and  has  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  I  will  not  say  that  the 
French  sense  of  comfort  is  confined  to 
the  philosophy  of  nutrition,  but  it  is 
certidnly  higher  at  this  point  (and  per- 
haps one  other)  than  it  is  elsewhere. 
French  people  must  have  a  good  dinner 
and  a  good  bed ;  but  they  are  willing 
that  the  bed  should  be  stationed  and 
the  dinner  be  eaten  in  the  most  un- 
pleasant neighborhoods.  Your  por- 
ter and  his  wife  dine  grandly  and  sleep 
soft  in  their  lodge,  but  their  lodge  is  in 
all  probability  a  fetid  black  hole,  five 
feet  square,  in  which,  in  England  or 
in  America,  people  of  their  talents 
would  never  consent  to  live.  French 
people  consent  to  live  in  the  dark,  to 
huddle  together,  to  forego  privacy,  and 
to  let  bad  smells  grow  groat  among 
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them.  They  have  an  accaned  passion 
for  coqaettish  fnmitore:  for  cold, 
brittle  chairB,  for  tables  with  scolloped 
edges,  for  ottomans  without  backs,  for 
fireplaces  maffled  in  phish  and  fringe 
^  and  aboat  as  cheerful  as  a  festooned 
hearse.  A  French  bedroom  is  a  bitter 
mockery — ^a  ghastly  attempt  to  ser^e 
two  masters  which  succeeds  in  being 
agreeable  to  neither.  It  is  a  thing  of 
traps  and  delusions,  constructed  on 
the  assumption  that  it  is  inelegant  to 
be  known  to  wash  or  to  sleep,  and  yet 
perraded  with  suggestions  of  unclean- 
ness  compared  with  which  a  well- 
wrung  bathing  sponge,  well  &n  eeidmoe^ 
is  a  delightful  symbol  of  purity.  This 
comes  of  course  from  that  supreme 
French  quality,  the  source  of  half  the 
charm  of  the  French  mind  as  well  of 
all  its  dryness,  the  genius  for  econ- 
omy. Ifc  is  wasting  a  room  to  let  it  be 
a  bedroom  alone ;  so  it  must  be  trick- 
ed out  as  an  ingeniously  contrived 
sitting-room,  and  ends  by  being  (in 
many  cases)  insufferable  both  by  night 
and  by  day.  But  allowing  all  weight 
to  these  latter  reflections,  it  is  still 
▼ery  possible  that  the  French  have  the 
better  part.  If  you  are  well  fed,  you 
can  perhaps  afford  to  be  ill  lodged; 
whereas,  I  doubt  whether  enjoyment 
of  the  most  commodious  apartments  is 
compatible  with  inanition  and  dys- 
pepna. 


IV. 


If  I  had  not  cut  short  my  mild  re^ 
trospect  by  these  possibly  milder  gen- 
eralizatioBS,  I  should  have  touched 
lightly  upon  some  of  the  social  phe- 
nomena of  which  the  little  beach  at 
Etretal  was  the  scene.  I  shall  have 
narrated  that  the  French,  at  the  sea- 
side, are  not  '^sociable ^  as  Americans 
affect  to  be  in  a  similar  situation,  and 
I  should  subjoin  that  at  Etretal  it 
was  very  well  on  the  whole  that  they 
were  not  The  immeasurably  greater 
simplicity  of  composition  of  American 
society  makes  sociability  with  us  a 
comparatively  untaxed  virtue;  but 
7 


anything  like  an  equal  exercise  of  it 
in  France  would  be  attended  with 
alarming  perils  and  inconveniences. 
Sociability  (in  the  American  sense  of 
the  word)  in  any  aristocratic  country 
would  indeed  be  very  much  like  an 
attempt  to  establish  visiting  relations 
between  birds  and  fishes.  At  Etretal 
no  making  of  acquaintance  was  ob- 
servable; people  went  about  in  com- 
pact, cohesive  groups,  of  natural  for- 
mation, governed  doubtless,  internally, 
by  humane  regulation,  but  presenting 
to  the  world  an  impenetrable  defen- 
sive front.  These  groups  usually 
formed  a  solid  phalanx  about  two  or 
three  young  girls,  compressed  into 
the  centre,  the  preservation  of  whose 
innocence  was  their  chief  solicitude. 
Here,  doubtless,  the  gproups  were  act- 
ing wisely,  for  with  half  a  dozen  OO' 
MtUs,  in  scarl^  petticoats,  scattered 
over  the  sunny,  harmless  looking 
beadi,  what  were  mammas  and  duen- 
nas to  do  ?  In  order  that  there  should 
be  a  greater  number  of  approachable^ 
irreproachable  young  girk  in  Fnmoe 
there  must  first  be  a  smaller  number 
of  eoeott€$.  It  is  not  impossible,  in- 
deed, that  if  the  approachable-irre- 
proachable young  ladies  were  more 
numerous,  the  cocoUe$  would  be  less 
numerous.  If  by  some  ingenious 
sumptuary  enactment  the  latter  class 
could  be  sequestrated  or  relegated  to 
the  background  for  a  certain  period — 
say  ten  years— the  latter  might  in- 
crease and  multiply,  and  quite,  in  vul- 
gar parlance,  get  the  start  of  it. 

And  yet  after  all  this  is  a  rath- 
er superficial  refioction,  for  the  ex- 
cellent reason  that  the  very  nar- 
row poep  at  life  allowed  to  young 
French  girls  is  not  regarded,  either 
by  the  young  girls  themselves  or 
by  those  who  have  their  felicity 
most  at  heart,  as  a  grave  privation. 
The  case  is  not  nearly  so  hard  as  it 
would  be  with  us,  for  there  is  this  im^ 
OMuse  difference  between  the  lot  of 
the  jeuneJUU  and  her  American  sister, 
that  the  former  may  as  a  general 
thing  be  said  to  be  certain  to  marry. 
^*Ay,  to  marry  ill,'*  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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objector  may  reply.  Bat  the  objec- 
tion is  precipitate;  for  if  French  paar- 
riages  are  almost  always  arranged,  it 
must  be  added  that  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  arranged  well.  There- 
fore, If  fij&uneJUle  is  for  three  or  four 
years  tied  with  a  very  short  rope  and 
compelled  to  browse  exclusively  upon 
the  meagre  herbage  which  sprouts  in 
the  maternal  shadow,  she  has  at  least 
the  comfort  of  reflecting  that  accord- 
ing to  the  native  phrase,  on  tl'oecupe  de 
la  mariet — that  measures  are  being 
carefully  taken  to  promote  her  to  a  con- 
dition of  unbounded  liberty.  What- 
ever, to  her  imagination,  marriage 
may  fail  to  mean,  it  at  least  means 
freedom  and  consideration.  It  does 
not  mean,  as  it  so  often  means  in 
America,  being  socially  shelved — and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  certain 
circles,  degraded ;  it  means  being  so- 
cially launched  and  consecrated.  It 
means  becoming  that  exalted  person- 
age, a  nUre  defamUe.  To  be  a  ifiUre 
de  fandUe  is  to  occupy  not  simply  (as 
is  rather  the  case  with  us)  a  sentimen- 
tal, but  a  really  official  position.  The 
consideration,  the  authority,  the  do- 
mestic pomp  and  circumstance  allotted 
to  a  French  mamma  are  in  striking 
contrast  with  the  amiable  tolerance 
which  in  our  own  social  order  is  so 
often  the  most  liberal  measure  that 
the  female  parent  may  venture  to  ex- 
pect at  her  children's  hands,  and 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  young 
lady  of  eighteen  who  represents  the 
famHy  in  society,  is  not  infrequently 
tempered  by  a  conscientious  severity. 
All  this  is  worth  waiting  for,  especial- 
ly if  you  have  not  to  wait  very  long. 
Madcmotseili  is  married  certainly,  and 
married  early,  and  she  is  sufficiently 
well  informed  to  know,  and  to  be  sus- 
tained by  the  knowledge,  that  the  sen- 
timental expansion  which  may  not 
take  place  at  present  will  have  an  open 
field  after  her  marriage.  That  it  should 
precede  her  marriage  seems  to  her 
as  unnatural  as  that  she  should  put  on 
her  shoes  before  her  stockings.  And 
besides  all  this,  to  browse  in  the  ma- 
ternal shadow  ia  not  considered  in  the 


least  a  hardship.  A  young  French 
^rl  who  is  Inen  eletee — an  expression 
which  means  so  much — will  be  sure  to 
consider  her  mother's  company  the 
most  delightful  in  the  world,  and  to 
think  that  the  herbage  which  sprouts 
about  this  lady's  petticoats  is  peculiar- 
ly tender  and  succulent.  It  may  be 
fanciful,  but  it  often  seems  to  me  that 
the  tone  with  which  such  a  young 
girl  says  Ma  mire  has  a  peculiar  inten- 
sity of  meaning.  I  am  at  least  not 
wrong  in  affirming  that  in  the  accent 
with  which  the  mamma — especially  if 
she  be  of  the  well-rounded  order 
alluded  to  above — speaks  of  Ma  JiUe 
there  is  a  kind  of  sacerdotal  dignity. 


V. 
After  this  came  two  or  three  pic- 
tures of  quite  another  complexion — 
pictures  of  which  a  long  green  valley, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  France,  makes 
the  general  setting.    The  valley  itself, 
indeed,  forms  one  delightful  pteture, 
although  the  country  which  surrounds 
it  is  by  no  means  a  show  re^on.     It  is 
the  old  region  of  the  G^ltinais,  which 
has  plenty  of   history,  but  no  great 
beauty.     It  is  very  still,    deliciously 
rural,  and  immitigably  French.    Nor- 
mandy is  Norman,  Gascony  is  Gascon, 
but  this  is  France  itself — the  typical, 
average,    '^pleasant"  France  of  his- 
tory, literature,  and   art — of    art,   of 
landscape    art,     perhaps,    especially. 
Wherever  I  look  in  the  country  I  seem 
to  see  one  of  the  familiar  pictures  oa 
a  dealer's  wall — a  Lambinet,  a  Troyon, 
a  Daubigny,  a  Diaz.     The  Lambinets 
perhaps  are  in  the  majority ;  the  mood 
of  the  landscape  usually  expresses  it- 
self in  silvery  lights  and  vivid  greens. 
The  history  of  this  part  of  France  is 
the  history  of  the  monarchy,  and  its 
language  is,  I  won't  say  absolutely  the 
classic  tongue,  but  a  nearer  approach 
to  it  than  any  local  pattne.     The  pea- 
sants deliver  themselves  with  rather  a 
drawl,  but  what  they  speak   is  good 
clean  French  that  any  cockney  can  xxn^ 
derstand,  which  ii  more  than  can  be 
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said  sometimes  for  the  violent  jargon 
that  emanates  from  the  fishing  folk  of 
EtreUL 

Each  side  of  the  long  valley  is 
a  long  low  ridge,  which  offers  it  a 
high,  bosky  horison,  and  through  the 
middle  of  it  there  flows  a  charming 
stream,  wandering,  winding,  and  dou- 
bling, smothered  here  and  there  in 
rocks,  and  spreading  into  lily-coated 
reaches,  beneath  the  clear  shadow  of 
tall,  straight,  light-leaved  trees.  On 
each  side  of  the  stream  the  meadows 
stretch  away  flat,  clean,  and  magnifi- 
cent, lozenged  across  with  rows  of  so- 
ber foliage  under  which  a  cow-maiden 
sits  on  the  grass  hooting  now  and  then, 
nasally,  to  the  large  uddered  browsers 
in  front  of  her.  There  are  no  hedges, 
nor  palings,  nor  walls;  it  is  all  a  sin- 
gle estate.  Here  and  there  in  the 
meadows  stands  a  cluster  of  red-roofed 
hovels^ — each  a  diminutive  village.  At 
other  points,  at  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  apart,  are  three  charming  old 
houses.  The  ch&teaux  are  extremely 
different,  but,  both  picturesquely  and 
conveniently,  each  has  its  points. 
They  are  very  intimate  with  each 
other,  so  that  these  points  may  be 
amicably  discussed.  The  points  in 
one  oaae,  however,  are  remarkably 
stronif.  The  chUtean  stands  directly 
in  the  little  river  I  have  mentioned,  on 
an  island  just  great  enough  to  hold  it, 
and  the  garden  flowers  grow  upon  the 
further  bank.  This,  of  course,  is  a 
most  delightful  affair.  But  I  found 
something  very  agreeable  in  the  aspect 
of  one  of  the  others,  when  I  made  it 
the  goal  of  certain  of  those  walks  be- 
fore breakfast  which  of  cool  mornings 
in  the  late  summer  do  not  fall  into  the 
category  of  ascetic  pleasures.  (In 
France,  indeed,  if  one  did  not  do  a 
great  many  things  before  breakfast, 
the  work  of  life  would  be  but  meager- 
Ij  performed.) 

The  dwelling  in  question  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  long  ridge  which  en- 
closes the  comfortable  valley  to  the 
south,  being  by  its  position  quite  in 
the  midst  of  its  appurtenant  acres. 
It    is    not   particularly   *^  kept   up," 


but  its  quiet  rustiness  and  untrim- 
medness  only  help  it  to  be  pictur- 
esque. A  grassy  plateau  approaches 
it  from  the  edge  of  the  hill,  bordered 
on  one  side  by  a  short  avenue  of  horse- 
chestnuts,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
dusky  wood.  Beyond  the  chestnuts 
are  the  steep-roofed,  yellow-walled 
farm  buildings,  and  under  cover  of  the 
wood  a  stretch  of  beaten  turf,  where, 
<Hi  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  farm- 
servants  play  at  bowls.  Directly  be- 
fore the  ohftteau  is  a  little  sqtiare  gar- 
den enclosed  by  a  low  stone  parapet, 
interrupted  by  a  high  gateway  of 
mossy  pillars  and  iron  arabesques,  the 
whole  of  it  overclambered  by  flower- 
ing vines.  The  house,  with  its  yel- 
low walls  and  russet  roof,  is  ample 
and  substantial;  it  is  a  very  proper 
gmUilhommUrs,  In  a  comer  of  the 
garden,  at  the  angle  of  the  parapet, 
rises  that  classic  emblem  of  rural  gen- 
tility, the  pigeanmer^  the  old  stone 
dovecote.  It  is  a  great  round  tower, 
as  broad  of  base  as  a  lighthouse,  with 
its  roof  shaped  like  an  extinguisher, 
and  a  big  hole  in  its  upper  portion,  in 
and  out  of  which  a  dove  is  ^ways  flut- 
tering. 

Tou  see  all  this  from  the  windows 
of  the  drawing-room.  Be  sure  that 
the  drawing-room  is  pannelled  in 
white  and  gray,  with  old  rococo 
moulding  over  the  doorways  and  man- 
tlepieoe.  The  open  garden  gateway, 
with  its  tangled  vines,  makes  a  frame 
for  the  picture  that  lies  beyond  the 
little  grassy  esplanade  where  the  this- 
tles have  been  suffered  to  grow  around 
a  disused  stone  well,  placed  at  quaint 
remoteness  from  the  house  (if,  indeed, 
it  is  not  a  relic  of  an  earlier  habita- 
tionX  a  picture  of  a  wide  green  coun- 
try rising  beyond  the  unseen  valley, 
and  stretching  away  to  a  far  horizon 
in  deep  blue  lines  of  wood.  Behind, 
through  other  windows,  you  look  out 
on  the  gardens  proper.  There  are 
places  that  take  one*s  fancy  by  some  ac- 
cident of  expression,  by  some  mystery 
of  accident.  This  one  is  high  and 
breezy,  both  sunny  and  shady,  plain 
yet  picturesque,   extremely  cheerful^ 
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and  a  little  melancholy.  It  hoa  what 
in  the  arts  is  called  ^*  style,**  and  so  it 
took  mine. 

Qoing  to  call  on  the  peasants  was 
as  charming  an  a£|[air  as  a  chapter  in 
.one  of  Qeorge  Sand's  roral  tales.  I 
went  one  Sunday  morning  with  my 
hostess,  who  knew  them  well  and  en- 
gaged their  most  garniloos  confidence. 
I  don't  mean  that  they  told  her  all  their 
secrets,  but  they  told  her  a  good  many ; 
if  the  French  peasant  is  a  simpleton, 
he  is  a  very  shrewd  simpleton.  At 
any  rate,  of  a  Sunday  morning  in  Au- 
gust, when  he  is  stopping  at  home 
from  work,  and  he  has  put  on  his  best 
jacket  and  trowsers,  and  is  loafing  at 
the  door  of  his  neighbor's  cabin,  he  is 
a  very  charming  person.  The  pea- 
santry in  the  region  I  speak  of  had 
admirably  good  manners.  The  cur6 
gave  me  a  low  account  of  their  morals ; 
by  which  he  meant,  on  the  whole,  I 
suspect,  that  they  were  moderate 
church-goers.  But  they  hare  the  in- 
stinct of  civility  and  a  talent  for  ctmr 
versation ;  they  know  how  to  play  the 
host  and  the  entertainer.  By  ''he," 
just  now,  I  meant  the  quite  as  much; 
it  is  rare  that,  in  speaking  superla- 
tively of  the  French,  in  any  conneo- 
tion,  one  does  not  think  of  the  wo*> 
men  even  more  than  ^  the  mesu 
They  constantly  strike  the  foreigner 
as  a  stronger  expression  of  the  quali- 
ties of  the  race.  On  the  occasion  I 
speak  of  the  first  room  in  the  very 
humble  cabins  I  oooaessiiyely  visited — 
in  some  cases,  evUhttftly ,  it  was  tiM 
only  room— had  been  set  into  irre- 
proachable order  for  the  day.  it  had 
usually  a  sort  of  brown-toned  pic- 
turesqueness,  begotten  of  tHe  high 
chimney-place,  with  its  swinging  pots, 
the  important  bed,  in  its  dusky  nkho, 
with  its  flowered  curtains,  the  big- 
bellied  earthenware  on  the  oapboard, 
the  long-legged  clock  in  the  comer, 
the  thick,  quiet  light  of  tie  small, 
deeply-set  window;  the  mixture,  on 
all  things,  of  smoke-stain  and  the 
polish  of  homy  hands.  Into  the 
midst  of  this  '<la  Rabillon"  or  'Ma 
M^re  L6ger  "  brings  forward  her  chairs 


and  begs  us  to  be  seated,  and  seating 
herself,  with  crossed  hands,  smiles 
handsomely  and  answers  abundantly 
all  questions  about  her  cow,  her  hus- 
band, her  bees,  her  eggs,  and  her 
last-bom.  The  men  linger  half  out- 
side and  half  in,  with  their  shoulders 
against  dressers  and  door-posts;  every 
one  smiles,  with  that  simple,  clear- 
eyed  smile  of  the  gratified  peasant; 
they  talk  much  more  like  George 
Sand's  Berrichons  than  might  be  sup- 
posed. And  if  they  receive  us  with- 
out gross  awkwardness,  they  speed 
us  on  our  way  with  proportionate  ur- 
banity. I  go  to  six  or  eight  little 
hovels,  all  of  them  dirty  outside  and 
clean  within ;  I  am  entertained  every- 
where with  the  hmhamie^  the  quaint- 
ness,  the  good  faces  and  good  man- 
ners of  their  occupants,  and  I  finish 
my  tour  with  an  esteem  for  my  new 
acquaintance  which  is  not  diminished 
by  learning  that  several  of  them  have 
thirty  or  forty  thousand  francs  securely 
laid  by. 

And  yet,  as  I  say,  M.  le  Curk  thinks 
they  are  in  a  bad  way,  and  he  knows 
something  about  them.  M.  le  Cur6, 
too,  is  not  a  dealer  in  scandal ;  there 
is  something  delightfully  quaint  in  the 
way  in  which  he  deprecates  flb  un- 
Christiau  oonstmction  of  his  words. 
There  is  more  HMm  one  curd  fa  the 
valley  whose  chaarms  I  celebrate;  but 
the  worthy  priest  of  w9iom  I  speak  is 
the  pearl  of  the  local  priesNMod.  He 
has  been  accused,  I  believe,  of  pre- 
tentions to  what  is  called  iUmninitme; 
but  even  in  his  most  Uluminated  mo- 
ments it  can  never  occur  to  him  that 
he  has  been  chronicled  in  an  Ameri> 
can  magazine,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
indiscreet  to  say  that  he  is  the  cur6, 
not  of  Qy,  but  of  the  village  nearest 
to  Gy.  I  write  this  sentence  half  for 
the  pleasure  of  putting  down  that  brief- 
est of  village  names  and  seeing  how 
it  looks  in  print.  But  it  may  be  elon- 
gated at  will,  and  yet  be  only  im- 
proved. If  you  wish  to  be  very  spe- 
cific, you  may  call  it  Gy-les-Nonnains 
— Gy  of  the  Little  Nuns.  I  went  with 
my  hostess,  another  morning,  to  call 
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Bpon  M.  Ic  CorS,  wbo  himself  opened 
his  garden  door  to  us  (there  was  a 
crooked  little  black  cross  perched  up- 
on it),  and,  lifting  his  msty  caloUej 
stood  there  a  moment  in  the  sunshine, 
ffniling  a  greeting  more  benignant 
than  words. 

A  rural  prei^tft^e  is  not  a  very 
snmptuoos  dwelling,  and  M.  le  Curb's 
little  drawing  room  reminded  me  of 
a  Yankee  parlor  {inkws  the  sub- 
scription books  from  Hartford,  on  the 
centre-table)  in  some  out-of-the-way 
comer  of  New  Enghmd.  But  he  took 
us  into  his  very  diminutiye  garden,  and 
showed  us  an  ornament  that  would  not 
hare  flourished  in  the  shade  of  a  Yan- 
kee parlor — a  rude  stone  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  he  had  become  possessed 
of  I  know  not  how,  and  for  which  he 
was  building  a  sort  of  niche  in  the 
walL  The  work  was  going  on  slowly, 
for  he  must  take  the  labor  as  he  could 
get  it ;  but  he  appealed  to  his  -visitors, 
with  a  smUe  of  indulgent  irony,  for 
an  assurance  that  his  little  structure 
would  not  make  too  bad  a  figure. 
One  of  them  told  him  that  she  would 
send  him  some  white  flowers  to  set 
out  round  his  statue;  whereupon  he 
clasped  his  hands  together  oyer  his 
snuff-box  and  expressed  cheerful  views 
of  the  world  we  live  in.  A  couple  of 
days  afterward  he  came  to  breakfast, 
and,  of  course,  he  arrived  early,  in  his 
new  cassock  and  band.  I  found  him 
in  the  billiard-room,  walking  up  and 
down  alone,  and  reading  his  breviary. 
Hie  combination  of  the  locality,  the 
peraonage,  and  the  occupation  made 
me  smile ;  and  I  smiled  again  when, 
after  breakfast,  I  found  him  walking 
up  and  down  the  garden,  puffing  a 
cigarette.  Of  course  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent ai^tite;  but  there  is  some- 
thing rather  cruel  in  those  alternations 
of  diet  to  which  the  French  parish 
priest  ia  subjected.  At  home  he  lives 
like  a  peasant— a  fact  which,  in  itself, 
is  not  particularly  cruel,  inasmuch  as 
he  is  osnally  a  peasant  bom.  But  his 
fellow  peasants  don't  breakfast  at  the 
ch&teaa  and  gaze  adown  the  savory 
Tiatas  opened  by  cutlets  It  la  Boubise. 


They  have  not  the  acute  pain  of  being 
turned  back  into  the  stale  atmosphere 
of  bread  and  beans.  Of  course  it  is 
by  no  means  every  day  or  every  week 
even  that  M.  le  Gur6  breakfasts  at  the 
chftteau ;  but  there  must  nevertheless  be 
a  certain  uncomfortable  crookedness 
in  his  position.  He  lives  like  a  labor- 
er, and  yet  he  is  treated  like  a  gentle- 
man. The  latter  character  must  seem 
to  him  sometimes  a  rather  heavy  irony 
on  the  other.  But  to  the  ideal  cur6, 
of  course,  all  characters  are  equal ;  he 
thinks  neither  too  ill  of  his  bad  break 
fasts,  nor  too  well  of  his  good  ones. 
I  won't  say  that  the  excellent  man  I 
speak  of  is  the  ideal  cur6,  but  I  sus- 
pect he  is  an  approach  to  it;  he  has  a 
grain  of  epicureanism  to  on  ounce  of 
stoicism.  In  the  garden  path,  beside 
the  moat,  while  he  puffed  his  cigarette, 
he  told  me  how  he  had  held  up  his 
head  to  the  Praasians;  for,  hard  as  it 
seemed  to  believe  it,  that  pastoral  val- 
ley had  been  occupied  by  ravaging 
Teutons.  According  to  this  recital, 
he  had  spoken  his  mind  civilly,  but 
most  distinctly,  to  the  group  of  ofllcers 
who  had  made  themselves  at  home  in 
his  dwelling— -had  inf omed  them  that 
it  grieved  him  profoundly  that  he  was 
obliged  to  meet  them  standing  there 
in  his  cassock,  and  not  out  in  the  fields 
with  a  mudcet  in  his  hands  and  a  dozen 
congenial  apirits  at  his  side.  Hie  scene 
must  have  been  picturasque.  The  first 
of  the  officers  got  up  from  table  and 
asked  for  the  privilege  of  shaking 
his  hand.  ''M.  le  Cur6,"  he  said, 
'^  j'estime  hautement  votre  caract^re." 
Six  miles  away — or  nearer,  by  a 
charming  shaded  walk  along  a  canal — 
was  an  ancient  town  with  a  legend — 
a  legend  which,  «b  a  child,  I  read  in 
my  lesson-book  at  school,  marvelUi^ 
at  the  wood-cut  above  it,  in  which  a 
ferocious  dog  was  tearing  a  strange 
man  to  pieces,  while  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  sat  by  as  if  they  were 
at  the  circus.  I  allude  to  it  chiefiy  in 
order  to  mention  the  name  of  one  of 
its  promenades,  which  is  the  stateliest, 
beyond  all  comparison,  in  the  world ; 
the  name,  I  mean,  not  the  street.    The 
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latter  is  called  Les  Belles  Mani^res. 
Could  anything  be  finer  than  that  ? 
With  what  a  sweep  gentlemen  most 
once  have  taken  oft  their  hats  there ; 
how  ladies  most  once  have  curtsied, 
regardless  of  gatters,  and  how  people 
must  have  turned  up  their  toes  as  thej 
walked  I 


YL 


Mt  next  impressions  were  gathered 
on  the  margin  of  a  southern  sea — ^if 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  indeed  deserves  so 
soft-sounding  a  name.  We  generally 
have  a  mental  image  beforehand  of 
a  place  we  think  of  going  to,  and  I 
supposed  I  had  a  tolerably  vivid  pre- 
vision of  Biarritz.  I  don*t  know  why, 
but  I  had  a  singular  sense  of  having 
been  there;  the  name  always  seemed 
to  me  expressive.  I  sow  the  way  it 
lay  along  its  gleamhig  beach;  I  had 
taken  in  imagfnstion  the  long  walks 
toward  Spain  over  the  low  cliffs,  with 
the  blue  sea  always  to  my  right,  and 
the  blue  Pyrenees  always  before  me. 
My  only  fear  was  that  my  mental  pic- 
ture was  not  brilliant  enough;  but 
this  could  easily  be  touched  up  on  the 
spot.  In  truth,  however,  I  was  exclu- 
sively occupied  in  toning  it  down. 
Biarrits  seemed  to  be  decidedly  below 
its  reputation;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  its  reputation  was  made.  There 
is  a  partial  explanation  that  is  obvious 
enough.  There  is  a  low,  square,  bare 
brick  mansion  seated  on  the  sands, 
under  shelter  of  a  cliff;  it  is.  one  of 
the  first  objects  to  atttftct  the  attention 
of  an  arriving  t/tr$,tlgtt.  It  is  not  pic- 
turesque, it  is  not  romantic,  and  even  in 
the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  never  can 
have  been  impressive.*  It  is  called  the 
Villa  Eugenie,  and  it  explains  in  a 
great  measure,  as  I  say,  the  Biarritz 
which  the  arriving  stranger,  with 
some  dismay,  perceives  about  him.  It 
has  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  **  cottages  " 
of  Newport  during  the  winter  season, 
and  is  surrounded  by  an  even  scanti- 
er umbrage  than  usually  fiourishes 
in  the  vicinity  of  those  establishments. 


It  was  what  the  newspapers  call  the 
*^ favorite  resort"  of  the  ex-Emprese 
of  the  French,  who  might  have  been 
seen  at  her  imperial  avocations  with 
a  good  glass  at  any  time  from  the 
Casino.  The  Casino,  I  hasten  to  add, 
has  quite  the  air  of  an  establishment 
frequented  by  gentlemen  who  look  on 
ladies*  windows  with  telescopes. 
There  are  Casinos  and  Casinos,  and 
that  of  Biarritz  is,  in  the  summary 
French  phrase,  *  *  impossible. "  Except 
for  its  view,  it  is  moreover  very  unat- 
tractive. Perched  on  the  top  of  a 
cliff  which  has  just  space  enough  to 
hold  its  immense  brick  foundations, 
it  has  no  garden,  no  promenade,  no 
shade,  no  place  of  out-of-door  reunion 
— ^the  most  indispensable  feature  of  a 
Casino.  It  turns  its  back  to  the  Py- 
renees and  to  Spain,  and  lool^  oat 
prettily  enough  over  a  blue  ocean  to 
an  arm  of  the  low  French  coast. 

Biarritz,  for  the  rest,  scrambles 
over  two  or  three  steep  hills,  direct- 
ly above  the  sea,  in  a  promiscuous, 
many-colored,  noisy  fashion,  k  is  a 
watering-place,  pure  and  simple ;  every 
house  has  an  expensive  little  shop  in 
the  basement,  and  a  still  more  expen- 
sive set  of  rooms  to  let  above  stairs. 
The  houses  are  blue,  and  pink,  and 
green;  they  stick  to  the  hillsides  as 
they  can,  and  being  near  Spain,  you 
try  to  fancy  they  look  Spanish.  You 
succeed  perhaps,  even  a  little,  and  are 
rewarded  for  your  zeal  by  finding, 
when  you  cross  the  border  a  few  days 
afterward,  that  the  houses  at  San  Se- 
bastian look  strikingly  French.  Biar- 
ritz is  bright,  crowded,  irregular, 
filled  with  many  sounds,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  second-rate  picturesque- 
ness ;  but  it  struck  me  as  common  and 
cocknified,  and  my  vision  travelled 
back  to  modest  little  Etretal,  by  its 
northern  sea,  as  to  a  more  truly  delect- 
able resting-place.  The  southwestern 
coast  of  France  has  little  of  the  exqui- 
site charm  of  the  Mediterranean  shore. 
It  has  of  course  a  southern  expression 
which  in  itself  is  always  delightful. 
You  see  a  brilliant,  yellow  sun,  with  a 
pink-faced,  red-tiled  house  staring  up 
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at  it.  YoQ  can  see  here  and  there  a 
treltifl  and  an  orange  tree,  a  peasant 
woman  in  gold  necklace,  driving  a 
donkey,  a  lame  beggar  adorned  with 
ear-rings,  a  glimpse  of  blue  sea  be- 
tween white  garden  walls.  Bat  the 
saperabai\dant  detail  of  the  French 
Ridera  is  wanting;  the  softness,  luza- 
rionsncss,  enchantment. 

The  most  pictaresqoe  thing  at  Biar- 
ritz is  the  Basque  population,  which 
orerflows  from  the  adjacent  Spanish 
provinces  and  swarms  in  the  crooked 
streets.  It  lounges  all  day  in  the  public 
places,  sprawls  upon  the  curbstones, 
dings  to  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  vocif- 
erates continually  in  a  shrill,  strange 
tongue,  which  has  no  discoverable  affin- 
ity with  any  other.  The  Basques  look 
Hke  the  hardier  and  thriftier  Neapoli- 
tan lazzaroni ;  if  the  superficial  resem- 
blance is  striking,  the  difference  is  very 
much  in  their  favor.  Although  those 
specimens  which  I  observed  at  Biar- 
ritz appeared  to  enjoy  an  excess  of 
leisure,  they  had  nothing  of  a  shiftless 
or  beggarly  air,  and  seemed  as  little 
disposed  to  ask  favors  as  to  confer 
them.  Hie  roads  leading  into  Spain 
were  dotted  with  them,  and  here  they 
were  coming  and  going  as  if  on  im- 
portant business — the  business  of  the 
abominable  Don  Carlos  himself.  They 
struck  me  as  a  very  handsome  race. 
The  men  are  invariably  clean  shaved ; 
smooth  chins  seem  a  positively  religious 
observance.  They  wear  little  round, 
maro<m-colored  caps,  like  those  of  sail- 
or-boys, dark  stuff  shirts^  and  curious 
white  shoes,  made  of  strips  of  rope 
laid  together — an  article  of  toilet 
which  makes  them  look  like  honorary 
members  of  base-ball  clubs.  They 
sling  their  jackets,  cavalier  fashion, 
over  one  shoulder,  hold  their  heads 
very  high,  swing  their  arms  very 
bravely,  step  out  very  lightly,  and 
when  you  meet  them  in  the  country  at 
eventide,  charging  down  a  hillside  in 
companies  of  half  a  dozen,  make  al- 
together a  most  impressive  appearance. 
With  their  smooth  chins  and  diildish 
cape,  they  may  be  taken,  in  the  dis- 
tance, for  a  lot  of  very  naughty  little 


boys.    They  have  always  a  cigarette 
in  their  teeth. 

The  best  thing  at  Biarritz  is  your  op- 
portunity for  driving  over  into  Spain. 
Coming  speedUy  to  a  consciousness  of 
this  fact,  I  found  a  charm  in  sitting  in 
a  landau  and  rolling  away  to  San  Sebas- 
tian, behind  a  driver  in  a  high  glazed 
hat  with  long  streamers,  a  jacket  of 
scarlet  and  silver,  and  a  pair  of  yellow 
breeches  and  of  jack-boots.  If  it  has 
been  the  desire  of  one's  heart  and  the 
dream  of  one's  life  to  visit  the  land  of 
Cervantes,  even  grazing  it  so  lightly 
as  by  a  day's,  excursion  from  Biarritz 
is  a  matter  to  set  one  romancing. 
Everything  helping — the  admirable 
scenery,  the  charming  day,  my  oper- 
atic coachman,  and  smooth-rolling 
carriage — I  am  afraid  I  romanced  more 
than  it  is  decent  to  tell  of.  You  face 
toward  the  beautifully  outlined  mass 
of  the  Pyrenees,  as  if  you  were  going 
to  plunge  straight  into  them,  but  in 
reality  you  travel  beneath  them  and 
beside  them;  you  pass  between  their 
expiring  spurs  and  the  sea.  It  is  on 
proceeding  beyond  San  Sebastian 
that  you  seriously  attack  them.  But 
they  are  already  extremely  picturesque 
— ^none  the  less  so  that  in  this  region 
they  abound  in  suggeistion  of  the  re- 
cent Carlist  war.  Their  far-away 
peaks  and  ridges  are  crowned  with 
lonely  Spanish  watch-towers  and  their 
lower  slopes  are  dotted  with  demolish- 
ed dwellings.  It  was  hereabouts  that 
the  fighting  was  most  constant.  But 
the  healing  powers  of  nature  are  as  re- 
markable as  the  destructive  powers  of 
man,  and  the  rich  September  land- 
scape appeared  already  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  injuries  of  yesterday.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  me  a  savory  foretaste 
of  Spain.  I '  discovered  an  uncon- 
scionable amount  of  local  color.  I 
discovered  it  at  St.  Jean  de  Lnz,  the 
last  French  town,  in  a  great  brown 
church,  filled  with  galleries  and  boxes, 
like  a  playhouse — ^tbe  altar  and  chair, 
indeed,  looked  very  much  like  a  pro- 
scenium ;  at  Bohebia,  on  the  Bidassoa, 
the  small  yellow  stream  which  divides 
France  from  Spain,  and  which  at  thia 
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point  offers  to  view  the   celebrated 
Isle  of  Pheasants,  a  little  bushy  strip  of 
earth  adorned  with  a  decayed  commem- 
orative monument,  on  which,  in  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  the  affairs  of  Louis 
XrV.  and  his  brother  monarch  were 
discussed  in  ornamental  conference; 
at  Fuentarabia  (glorious  name),  a  moul- 
dering relic  of  Spanish  stateliness ;  at 
Hondaye,  at  Irun,   at  Benteria,  and 
finally  at  San  Sebastian.     At  all  of 
these  wayside  towns  the  houses  show 
marks  of  Alphonsist  bullets  (the  region 
was  strongly  Carlist);  but  to  be  rid- 
dled and  battered  seems  to  carry  out 
the  meaning  of  the  pompous  old  es- 
cutcheons carven  above  the  doorways, 
some  of  them  covering  almost  half  the 
house.    It  seemed  to  me,  in  fact,  that 
the  narrower  and  shabbier  was  the 
poor  little  dusky  dwelling,  the  grand- 
er and  more  elaborate  was  this  noble 
advertisement  But  it  stood  for  knight- 
ly prowess,   and   pitiless   Time   had 
taken  up  the  challenge.     I  found  it 
fine  work  to  rumble  through  the  nar- 
row single  street  of  Irun  and  Renteria, 
between  the  strange-colored  houses, 
the  striped  awnings,  the  universal  bal- 
conies, and  the  heraldic  doorways. 

San  Sebastian  is  a  lively  watering- 
place,  and  is  set  down  in  the  guide- 
books as  the  Biarritz  or  the  Brighton 
of  Spain.  It  has  of  course  a  new 
quairter  in  the  provincial-elegant  style 
(fresh  stucco  caf^  barber  shops,  and 
apartments  to  lot),  looking  out  upon 
a  planted  promenade  and  a  charming 
bay,  locked  in  fortified  heights,  with 
a  narrow  portal  to  the  ocean.  I  walked 
about  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  de- 
voted most  of  my  attention  to  the  old 
quarter,  the  town  proper,  which  has  a 
great  frowning  gate  upon  the  harbor, 
through  which  you  look  along  a  vista 
of  gaudy  house  fronts,  balconies,  and 
awnings,  surmounted  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  sky.  Here  the  local  color 
was  richer,  the  manners  more  naff. 
Here  too  was  a  church  with  a  flamboy- 
ant Jesuit  facade  and  an  interior  redo- 
lent of  Spanish  Catholicism.  There 
was  a  life-sized  effigy  of  the  Virgin 
perched  upon  a  table  beside  the  great 


altar  (she  appeared  to  have  been  walk- 
ing abroad  in  a  procession),  whom  I 
looked  at  with  extreme  interest.  She 
seemed  to  me  a  heroine,  a  solid  Span- 
ish person,  as  perfect  a  reality  as  Don 
Quixote  or  St.  Theresa.  She  was 
dressed  in  an  extraordinary  splendor 
of  laces,  brocades,  and  jewels,  her 
coiffure  and  complexion  were  of  the 
finest,  and  she  evidently  would  an- 
swer to  her  name  if  you  spoke  to  her. 
Improving  the  stateliest  title  I  could 
think  of,  I  addressed  her  as  Dofia  Ma- 
ria of  the  Holy  Office ;  whereupon  she 
looked  round  the  great  dusky,  per- 
fumed church,  to  see  whether  we  were 
alone,  and  then  she  dropped  h^ 
fringed  eyelids  and  held  out  her  hand 
to  be  kissed.  She  was  the  Sentiment 
of  Spanish  Catholicism:  gloomy,  yet 
bedizened,  emotional  as  a  woman,  and 
yet  mechanical  as  a  doll.  After  a  mo- 
ment I  grew  afraid  of  her,  and  went 
slinking  away.  After  this  I  didnt 
really  recover  my  spirits  until  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  myself  ad- 
dressed as  ''  Cabellero."  I  was  hailed 
with  this  epithet  by  a  ragged  infant, 
with  sickly  eyes  and  a  cigarette  in  his 
lips,  who  invited  me  to  cast  a  ,copper 
into  the  sea,  that  he  might  dive  for  it; 
and  even  with  these  limitations,  the 
sensation  seemed  worth  the  cost  of  my 
excursion.  It  ai^>eared  kinder,  to  my 
gratitude,  to  make  the  infant  dive 
upon  the  paremeai. 

A  few  days  later  I  went  back  to  Saa 
Sebastian,  to  witness  a  bull  fight;  bat 
I  suppose  my  right  to  descant  upon 
this  entertainment  should  be  measured 
less  by  the  gratification  it  afforded  me 
than  by  the  question  whether  there  is 
room  in  literature  for  another  bull 
fight.  I  incline  to  think  there  is  not; 
the  Spanish  diversion  is  the  best  de- 
scribed thing  in  the  world.  Besides, 
there  are  other  reasons  for  not  describ- 
ing it.  It  is  extremely  disgusting,  and 
one  should  not  describe  disgusting 
things— except  (according  to  the  new 
school)  in  novels,  when  they  have  not 
really  occurred,  and  ore  manufactured 
on  purpose.  But  one  has  taken  a  cer> 
tain  sort  of  pleasure  in  the  bull  fight, 
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and  yet  how  is  one  to  state  gracefully 
that  one  has  taken  pleasure  in  a  dis- 
gusting thing  ?  It  is  a  hard  case.  If 
you  record  your  pleasure,  distinctly, 
you  seem  to  exaggerate  it  and  to  ca- 
lumniate your  delicacy ;  and  if  you  re- 
cord nothing  but  your  displeasure,  you 
feel  rather  crabbed  and  stingy.  This 
much  I  can  say,  at  any  rate,  that  as 
there  had  been  no  bull  fights  in  that 
part  of  the  country  during  the  Cailist 
war,  the  native  dilettanti  (and  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  of  them  comes 
under  this  denomination)  returned  to 
their  previous  pastime  with  peculiar 
zest.  The  spectacle,  therefore,  had  an 
unusuaL  splendor.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  weather  was  beautiful ;  the  near 
mountains  peeped  over  the  top  of 
the  vast  open  arena,  as  if  they  too 
were  curious ;  weary  of  disembowelled 
horses  and  posturing  espadaSy  the  spec- 
tator (in  the  boxes)  might  turn  away 
and  look  through  an  unglazed  window 
at  the  empty  town  and  the  claud- 
shadowed  sea.  But  few  of  the  native 
spectators  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege*  Beside  me  sat  a  blooming 
matron,  in  a  white  lace  mantilla,  with 


three  very  juvenile  daughters ;  and  if 
these  ladies  sometimes  yawned,  they 
never  shivered.  For  myself,  I  confess 
that  if  I  sometimes  shivered,  I  never 
yawned.  A  long  list  of  bulls  was  sac- 
rificed, each  of  whom  had  pretentions 
to  originality.  The  handerUloi,  in  their 
silk  stockings  and  embroidered  satin 
costumes,  skipped  about  with  a  great 
deal  of  elegance ;  the  espada  folded  his 
arms,  within  six  inches  of  the  bulPs 
nose,  and  stared  him  out  of  counte- 
nance ;  but  I  thought  the  bull,  in  any 
case,  a  finer  fellow  than  any  of  his 
tormentors,  and  I  thought  bis  tormen> 
tors  finer  fellows  than  the  spectators. 
In  truth,  we  were  all,  for  the  time, 
rather  sorry  fellows  together.  A  bull 
fight  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  bear 
looking  at,  but  It  will  not  bear  think- 
ing of.  There  was  a  more  innocent 
picturesqueness  in  what  I  saw  after- 
ward, when  we  all  came  away,  in  the 
late  afternoon,  as  the  shadows  were 
at  their  longest :  the  bright-colored 
southern  crowd,  spreading  itself  over 
the  grass,  and  the  women,  with  man- 
tillas and  fans,  strolling  up  along  be- 
fore the  mountains  and  the  sea. 

Hekbt  James,  Jb* 
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VyiTH  dlunoiid  dew  the  graas  wit  wet, 

Twas  in  the  spring,  and  gentlest  weather. 
And  all  the  birds  of  morning  met. 
And  carolled  tn  her  heart  together. 

n. 

The  wind  blew  softly  o'er  the  land, 
And  softly  kissed  the  joyoas  ocean: 

He  walked  beside  her,  on  the  sand. 
And  gaTe  and  won  a  heart's  deTotion. 


m. 

The  thistledown  was  in  the 

With  birds  of  passage  homeward  flying: 
His  fortone  called  him  o*er  the  seas. 

And  on  the  shore  he  left  her  sighing. 
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IV. 
She  saw  liif  baiquo  glide  down  the  biy^ 

Throngh  tears  and  fesrs  she  could  not  banish; 
She  saw  his  white  sails  melt  away ; 

She  saw  them  fade ;  she  saw  them  Tanish. 

V. 

And  "Go/*  she  said;  **for  winds  are  fair. 

And  love  and  blessing  roond  yon  ho^er : 
When  70a  saU  backward  throoi^  the  air, 

Then  I  will  trost  the  word  of  lover/* 

VL 

Stni  ebbed,  still  flowed  the  tide  of  yesrs, 
Now  chUled  with  snows,  now  bright  with  roses. 

And  many  smiles  were  tamed  to  tears, 
And  sombie  moms  to  radiant  closes. 

vn. 

And  many  ships  came  gliding  byt 

With  many  a  gdkdea  promise  freighted : 
Bat  nevermore  fh>m  sea  or  sky 

Came  ioYe  to  bless  her  heart  that  waited. 

vn. 

Tet  on,  by  tender  patience  led, 

Her  aacred  footst^  walked  onbldden, 
Wbecever  sorrow  bows  its  head. 

Or  want  and  care  and  shame  axe  hidden. 

IX. 

And  they  who  saw  her  snow-white  hair, 

And  dark,  sad  eyes,  so  deep  with  feeling. 
Breathed  all  at  once  the  chancel  air. 

And  sesmed  to  hear  the  organ  pealing. 


Till  once,  at  sbnt  of  aatamn  day. 
In  marble  chill  she  pansed  and  barkened, 

With  startled  gaae  where  far  away 
The  waste  of  sky  and  ocean  darkened. 

XL 

There,  for  a  momoit,  faint  and  wan. 
High  np  in  air,  and  landward  atrlTing^ 

Stem-fore  a  spectral  barqne  came  on, 
Acroas  the  parple  snnset  drlTing. 


Tlien  something  ont  of  night  she  knew. 
Some  whisper  heard,  fh>m  heaven  descended, 

And  peaoefally  as  falls  the  dew 
Her  long  and  lonely  yigll  ended. 


xnL 

The  violet  and  the  bnmble-roee 

Make  glad  the  grass  that  dreams  above  her ; 
And  freed  from  time  and  all  its  woes. 

She  tmsts  agiin  the  word  of  lover. 

WnjuAM  Woma. 
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THE  HEARTBREAK   CAMEO. 


^  ^  TT  is  a  cameo  to  break  one's 
I.  heart  I "  said  Mrs.  Dalliba,  as 
she  toyed  with  the  superb  jewel.  *  *  The 
CQtting  is  anmiBtakably  Florentine, 
and  yet  yon  have  placed  it  among  your 
Indian  curiosities,  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  at  alL" 

Mrs.  Dalliba  was  a  connoisseur  in 
gems ;  she  had  travelled  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  Europe  to  the  other;  had 
studied  the  crown  jewels  of  nearly 
every  civilized  nation,  haunted  mu- 
seums, and  was  such  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  jewellers*  of  the  Palais  Hoyal, 
that  many  of  them  had  come  to  regard 
her  as  an  individual  who  might  harbor 
burglarious  intentions.  She  was  a 
very  harmless  specialist,  however,  who, 
though  she  loved  these  stars  of  the 
underworld  better  than  any  human 
being,  could  never  have  been  tempted 
to  make  one  of  them  unfairly  her  own, 
and  she  seldom  purchased,  for  she 
never  coveted  one  unless  it  was  some- 
thing quite  extraordinary,  beyond  the 
reach  of  even  her  considerable  fortune. 
MeanwhOe  few  of  the  larger  jewelry 
houses  had  in  their  employ  lapidaries 
more  skilled  than  Mrs.  Dalliba.  She 
pursued  her  studies  for  the  mere  love 
of  the  science,  devoting  a  year  in 
Italy  to  mosaics,  cameos,  and  intaglios. 
And  yet  the  Crbvecoeur  cameo  had 
puzzled  wiser  heads  than  Mrs.  Dal- 
liba's,  adept  though  she  was.  It  was 
cut  from  a  solid  heart-shaped  gem,  a 
layer  of  pure  white,  shading  down 
through  exquisite  gradations  into  deep 
green,  and  represented  Aphrodite  ris- 
ing from  the  sea;  the  white  form  rose 
gracefully,  with  arms  extended,  scat- 
tering the  drops  of  spray  from  her 
hands  and  her  wind-blown  hair;  the 
foamy  waves  were  beautifully  cut  with 
their  intense  hollows  and  snowy  crests ; 
it  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  culti- 
vated as  well  as  a  natural  artist ;  it  was 
AOt  surprising  that  Mrs.  Dalliba  should 


insist  that  it  could  not  have  been  exe- 
cuted out  of  Italy. 

But  Prof.  Stonehenge  was  right  too ; 
it  was  a  stone  of  the  chalcedonic  fam- 
ily, resembling  sardonyx,  except  in 
color;  others,  similar  to  it  both  in  a 
natural  state  and  wrought  into  arrow- 
heads, had  been  found  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Superior.  This  seemed  to  have 
been  brought  away  from  its  associates 
by  some  wandering  tribe,  for  it  had 
been  discovered  in  Central  Illinois. 
The  nearest  point  at  which  other  relics 
belonging  to  the  same  period  had  been 
found  was  the  site  of  Fort  Or^vecosur, 
near  Starved  Rock,  minoiB.  After  all, 
the  stone  only  differed  from  the  arrow- 
heads of  Lake  Superior  in  its  beantifnl 
carving  and  unprecedented  size — and, 
ah,  yes  !  there  was  another  difference, 
the  mystery  of  its  discovery.  No  other 
skeleton  among  all  the  buried  braves 
unearthed  by  scientific  research  at 
Or^vecoBur  had  been  found  with  a  gem 
for  a  heart — a  gem  that  glittered  not 
on  the  breast,  but  within  a  chest  hoop- 
ed with  human  bone.  Mrs.  Dalliba 
had  just  remarked  that  she  had  never 
felt  so  strong  a  desire  to  possess  and 
wear  any  jewel  as  now;  but  when 
Prof.  Stonehenge  told^  how  the  un- 
canny thing  rattled  within  the  white 
ribs  of  the  skeleton  in  which  it  was 
found,  she  allowed  the  gem  to  slip 
from  her  hand,  while  something  of  its 
own  pale  green  flickered  in  the  dis- 
gusted expression  which  quivered 
about  the  comers  of  her  mobile  mouth. 
The  cameo  was  a  mystery  which  had 
baffled  geologist,  antiquarian,  and 
sculptor  alike,  for  Father  Francis 
Xavier  had  gone  down  to  his  grave  i 
with  his  secret  and  his  cameo  hidden 
in  his  heart.  He  had  kept  both  well 
for  two  centuries,  and  when  the  heart 
crumbled  in  dust  it  took  its  secret  with 
it,  leaving  only  the  cameo  to  bewilder 
conjecture; 
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Its  story  was,  after  all,  a  simple  one. 
On  the  southern  shore  of  Michiilimack- 
inac,  in  the  romantic  days  of  the  first 
exploration  of  the  great  lakes  by  the 
Courreurs  de  Bois  and  pioneer  priests, 
had  settled  good  P^re  Ignace,  a  de- 
voted Jesuit  missionary.  The  old  man 
was  revered  and  loved  by  the  Indians 
among  whom  he  dwelt.  His  labors 
blossomed  in  a  little  village,  called 
from  his  patron  saint  the  mission  of 
St.  Ignace,  that  displayed  its  cluster 
of  white  huts  and  wigwams  like  the 
petals  of  a  water-lily  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake.  Just  back  of  the  village 
was  a  round  knoll  which  served  as  a 
landmark  on  the  lake,  for  the  shore 
near  St.  Ignace  was  remarkably  level. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mound  the  good 
father  had  reared  a  great  white  cross, 
and  at  its  foot  the  superstitious  Indians 
often  laid  votive  offerings  of  strongly 
incongruous  character.  Here  he  had 
lived  and  taught  for  many  years,  sao 
ceeding  in  instructing  his  little  flock 
in  the  French  tongue,  and  in  at  least 
an  outward  semblance  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  Even  the  rude  trappers,  who 
came  to  trade  at  regular  intervals,  re- 
vered him,  and  lived  like  good  Chris- 
tians while  at  the  mission,  so  as  not  to 
counteract  his  teaching  by  their  law- 
less example.  Here  P^re  Ignace  was 
growing  old,  and  even  this  grasshopper 
of  a  spiritual  charge  was  becoming  a 
burden.  His  superior,  at  Montreal, 
understood  tUls  and  sent  him  an  aa- 
«istant. 

Very  unlike  Father  Ignatius  was 
P^  Fran9ols  Xavier,  a  man  with  all 
the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  in  his 
blood — just  the  one  for  daring,  hazard- 
ous enterprises ;  just  the  one  to  under- 
go all  the  privation  and  toil  of  plant- 
ing a  mission ;  to  undertake  plans  re- 
quiring superhuman  efforts,  and  to 
carry  them  through  successfully  by 
main  force  of  wilL  A  better  assistant 
for  Father  Ignatius  could  not  have 
been  found.  It  was  force,  will,  and 
intellect  in  the  service  of  love  and 
meekness;  only  there  was  a  doubt  if 
the  servant  might  not  usurp  the  place 
of  the  master,  and  the  sway  of  love  be 


not  materially  advanced  by  its  new 
ally.  Indeed,  if  the  truth  had  been 
known,  even  the  Bishop  of  Montreal 
had  felt  that  Father  Francis  Xavier 
was  too  ambitious  a  character  to  reside 
safely  in  too  close  proximity  to  him- 
self;  and  engrossing  employment  at  a 
distance  for  him,  rather  than  the  ex- 
pressed solicitude  for  Father  Ignatius, 
prompted  this  appointment.  The  re- 
sults of  the  following  year  approved 
the  arrangement.  The  mission  received 
a  new  accession  of  Ufe;  its  interests 
were  pushed  forward  energetically. 

Father  Francis  Xavier  devoted  him- 
self to  an  acquisition  of  the  various 
Indian  dialects,  and  to  excursions 
among  the  neighboring  tribes.  Con- 
verts were  made  in  astonishing  num- 
bers, and  they  brought  liberal  gifts  to 
the  little  church  from  their  simple  pos- 
sessions. Father  Ignatius  had  never 
thought  to  barter  with  the  trappers 
and  traders,  but  his  colleague  did; 
large  church  warehouses  were  erected, 
and  the  mission  soon  had  revenues  of 
importance.  Away  in  the  interior 
Father  Xavier  had  discovered  there  was 
a  silver  mine ;  but  this  discovery,  for 
the  present,,  he  made  no  attempt  at  ex- 
ploiting. He  had  secured  it  to  the 
church  by  title  deed  and  treaty  with 
the  chief  who  claimed  it;  had  visited 
it  and  assured  himself  that  it  would 
some  day  be  very  valuable,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  this  for  the 
present,  and  even  managed  to  forget 
its  acquisition  in  his  yearly  report  sent 
to  Montreal.  Father  Francis  Xavier 
was  something  of  a  geologist;  his 
father  was  a  Florentine  jeweller,  and 
the  son  had  studied  as  his  apprentice, 
not  having  at  first  been  destined  for 
the  church.  Even  after  taking  holy 
orders,  Father  Francis  Xavier  had  la- 
bored over  precious  stones  designed 
for  ecclesiastical  decoration.  His  spe- 
cialty had  been  that  of  a  gem  engrav- 
er, and  his  long  white  fingers  were 
remarkably  skilful  and  delicate.  This 
northern  region,  with  all  its  wealth  of 
precious  stones,  was  a  great  jewel  cas- 
ket for  him,  and  he  became  at  once  an 
enthusiastic  collector, 
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Before  the  coming  of  his  assistant, 
Father  Ignatius  had  managed  his  own 
simple  hoosekeeping  in  all  its  most 
humble  details.  Now  they  had  the 
services  of  an  Indian  maid  of  all  work, 
who  had  been  brought  up  under  the 
eyes  of  Father  Ignatius,  and  whom  the 
old  man  regarded  rather  as  a  daugh- 
ter than  as  a  servant.  Her  moocasined 
feet  fell  as  rilently  as  those  of  spir- 
its as  she  glided  about  their  lodge. 
She  never  sang  at  her  work,  and  rarely 
spoke,  but  she  smiled  often  with  a 
smile  so  childlike  as  to  be  almost  silly 
in  expression.  Father  Ignatius  loved 
the  silent  smile,  and  a  word  from  him 
was  always  sure  to  bring  it;  but  it 
angered  F^tther  Francis  Xavier  more 
tiian  many  a  more  repulsive  thing 
would  have  done.  It  seemed  so  utterly 
imbecile  and  babyish  to  him,  he  had 
got  so  far  away  from  innocence  and 
smiles  and  childhood  himself,  that  the 
sight  of  them  irritated  him.  The 
young  Indian  giil  had  a  long  and  al- 
most unpronounceable  name.  P^re 
Ignace  had  baptized  her  Marie,  and 
the  new  name  had  gradually  taken  the 
place  of  the  old. 

One  day,  as  she  was  silently  but  dex- 
twously  putting  to  order  the  large  up- 
per room,  which  served  P^re  Francis 
Xavier  as  study  and  dormitory,  she 
paused  before  his  collection  of  agates 
and  minerals,  and  stroking  the  stones, 
said  in  her  soft  French  and  Indian 
patois,  "Pretty,  pretty."  Father 
Xavier  was  seated  at  the  great  open 
window,  looking  over  the  top  of  his 
book  away  across  the  breezy  lake.  He 
heard  the  words,  and  knew  that  she 
was  looking  at  him  from  the  comer 
ot  her  eye,  but  his  only  reply  was  a 
deeper  scowl  and  a  lowering  of  his 
glance  to  the  printed  page.  The  silly 
smile  which  he  felt  sure  was  upon  her 
face  faded  out,  but  the  girl  spoke 
again,  and  this  time  more  resolutely, 
determined  to  attract  his  attention. 
''Pretty  stones.  Marie^s  father  many 
more,  much  prettier — much." 

Father  Xavier  laid  down  his  book. 
He  was  all  attention.  "Where  did 
your  father  get  them  t "  he  asked. 


"In  the  mountains  climb,  in  the 
mines  dig,  in  the  lake  dive,  he  seek 
them  all  the  time  summer.'* 

"  What  does  he  do  with  them  ? " 

"Cuts  them  like  man  |>^«,"  and 
Marie  imitated  in  pantomime  the  use 
of  the  hammer  and  chisel.  "Cut 
them  all  time  winter,  very  many." 

"  What  does  he  do  that  for  ? "  asked 
the  priest,  surprised. 

"All  the  same  you,"  replied  the 
girl — "make  arrow-heads." 

"  (Hi  I  he  makes  arrow-heads,  does 
he  t  Mine  are  not  arrow-heads,  but  I 
should  like  to  see  what  your  father 
does.     Does  he  live  far  from  here  ? " 

"Marie  take  you  to-night  in  canoe." 

"  Very  well,  after  supper." 

She  had  often  taken  him  out  upon 
the  lake  before,  for  she  managed  their 
birch-bark  canoe  with  more  skill  than 
himself,  and  it  was  convenient  to  have 
Bom0  one  to  paddle  while  he  fished  or 
read  or  dreamed.  She  rowed  him 
swiftly  up  the  lake  for  several  miles, 
then,  fastening  the  canoe,  led  the 
way  through  a  trail  in  the  forest. 
The  sun  was  setting,  and  "the  whisper- 
ing pines  and  the  hemlocks  "  of  the 
forest  primeval  formed  a  tapestry  of 
gloom  around  the  paternal  wigwam 
as  they  reached  it.  Black  Beaver,  her 
father,  reclined  lazily  in  the  door, 
watching  the  coals  of  the  little  fire  in 
front  of  his  tent.  He  was  always  lazy. 
It  was  dificult  to  believe  that  he  ever 
eUmbed  or  dug  or  dive^or  agates  as 
Marie  had  said,  so  complete  a  picture 
he  seemed  of  inaction.  The  girl  spoke 
a  few  words  to  him  in  their  native 
dialect,  and  he  grumblingly  rose, 
shuffled  into  the  interior  of  the  wig- 
wam, and  brought  out  two  baskets. 
One  was  a  shallow  tray  filled  with  the 
finished  heads  in  great  variety  of  ma- 
terial and  color.  There  were  white 
camelian,  delicately  striped  with  pro- 
phetic red,  blood-stone  deep-colored 
and  hard  as  ruby,  agates  of  every 
shade  and  marking,  fiinty  jasper,  eme- 
rald-banded malachite,  delicate  rose 
color,  and  purple  ones  made  fromj 
shells,  and  various  crystals  with  whose 
names  Father  Fran9ois  Xavier  was  un* 
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familiar.  There  was  one  shading  from 
dark  green  through  to  red,  only  a 
drop  of  the  latter  color  on  the  very  tip 
of  the  arrow  where  blood  would  first 
kiss  blood.  Father  Xavier  looked  at 
it  in  wondering  admiration,  and  at 
last  asked  Black  Beaver  what  he  call- 
ed it. 

**It  is  a  deril-stone,"  replied  the 
Indian.  '* More  here,"  and  he  opened 
the  deeper  basket  in  which  were  stored 
the  unground  and  uncut  stones,  and 
placed  a  superb  gem  in  Father  Xar 
Tier's  hand.  He  had  ground  it  sufil- 
cientlj  to  show  that  it  was  in  two  lay- 
ers, white  and  green ;  in  this  there  was 
no  touch  of  red,  but  in  erery  other 
respect  it  was  the  handsomer  stone. 

''  Will  you  sell  it  to  me  f  "  asked  the 
priest.     **  How  much  ?  " 

The  Indian  smiled  with  an  expres- 
sion strangely  like  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  put  it  back  with  alacrity  in 
his  basket,  saying,  **Me  no  sell  big 
devil-stone.    No  money  buy." 

*'  What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  it?  " 
asked  Father  Xavier. 

**Make  arrowhead — ^very  hungry — 
no  blood  " ;  and  he  indicated  the  ab- 
sence of  the  red  tint.  "Very  hun- 
gry—  kill  very  much  —  never  have 
enough  I " 

**  Then  yon  mean  to  keep  it  and  use 
it  yourself?" 

"No,"  said  the  other.  "Me  no 
hunt  game — hunt  stones." 

**  What  wif!  you  do  with  it  t "  asked 
the  puzzled  priest. 

"Give  it  away,"  said  Black  Beaver 
-"give  away  to  greatest ^" 

"  Chief  ? "  asked  Fathet  Xavier. 

Black  Beaver  shook  his  head. 

"Friend  then?'* 

"No,"  grunted  the  arrowhead  mak- 
er— "  give  away  to  big  enemif  /  " 

"What  did  he  mean  by  that?" 
Father  Xavier  asked  of  Marie  on  their 
way  back  to  the  mission.  And  the 
girl  explained  the  superstition  that  In- 
dians of  their  own  tribe  never  killed 
an  enemy  Tvith  ordinary  weapons,  for 
fear  that  his  soul  would  wait  for  theirs 
in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds;  but 
if  he  was  shot  with  a  devil-stone,  the 


soul  could  not  fly  upward,  but  would 
sink  through  all  eternity,  until  it 
reached  the  deepest  spot  of  all  the 
great  lakes  under  the  stony  gase  of 
the  Doom  Woman. 

When  he  inquired  further  -as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Doom  Woman's 
residence  he  ascertained  that  she  was ' 
only  a  sharp  cliff  among  "  the  pictured 
rocks  of  sandstone  "  of  the  upper  lake 
— a  cliff  that  viewed  from  either  side 
maintained  its  resemblance  to  a  female 
profile  looking  sternly  down  at  the 
water  beneath  it,  which  was  here  be- 
lieved to  be  unfathomable.  The  Doom 
Woman  still  exists.  Strange  to  say, 
under  its  sharp-cut  features  a  steamer 
has  since  been  wrecked  and  sunk,  and 
its  expression  of  gloomy  fate  is  now 
awfully  appropriate.  Msiie  had  visit- 
ed "the  great  Sea  Water"  with  her 
father.  Nature's  titanic  and  fanciful 
frescoing  and  cameo  cutting  had 
strongly  wrought  upon  her  impression- 
able mind,  and  the  old  legends  aad 
superstitions  of  paganism  had  been 
by  no  means  efEaoed  by  the  very  slight 
veneer  of  Christianity  which  i^e  had 
received  at  the  mission. 

From  this  evening  Father  Xavier's 
manner  toward  her  changed.  Her 
smile  no  longer  seemed  to  irritate 
him,  and  a  close  observer  might  have 
noticed  that  she  smiled  less  than  for- 
merly. He  talked  with  her  more^ 
paid  closer  attention  to  her  studieSy 
made  her  little  presents  from  time  to 
to  time,  and  spoke  to  her  always  with 
studied  gentleness  that  was  quite  for- 
eign to  his  nature.  And  Marie  watch- 
ed him  at  work  over  liis  stones,  spent 
her  spare  time  in  rambling  in  search  of 
those  which  she  had  learned  he  liked, 
and  laid  upon  his  table  without  re- 
mark each  new  discovery  of  quartz, 
or  crystal,  or  pebble.  She  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making  little  boxes 
which  she  decorated  with  a  rude  mo- 
saic of  small  shells,  and  Father  Xavier 
noticed  that  these  gradually  acquired 
more  taste  and  were  arranged  with 
some  eye  to  the  harmonies  of  color, 
while  the  forms  were  copied  with 
Chinese  accuracy  from  patterns  on  the 
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bindings  of  his  books  or  the  borders 
of  the  religious  pictures.  Marie  was 
developing  under  an  art  education 
which  if  carried  far  enough  might 
effect  great  things.  She  even  mon- 
i^ged  his  graving  tools  with  a  good 
deal  of  accuracy,  copying  designs 
which  he  set  her,  until  he  wondered 
what  his  father  would  have  thought 
of  so  ^t  an  apprentice. 

Suddenly,  one  morning  in  midsum- 
mer, Marie  announced  that  she  should 
leave  them.  Her  father  was  going  on 
a  long  expedition  for  stones  to  the 
head  of  I^ake  Superior,  and  she  did  not 
know  when  she  might  return.  As  she 
imparted  this  information  she  watched 
Father  Xavier  from  the  oomer  of  her 
eye,  and  something  of  the  old  childish 
smile  reappeared  as  he  showed  that  he 
was  really  annoyed. 

The  summer  passed  profitably  for 
the  Black  Beaver,  and  he  began  to 
think  of  returning  to  St.  Ignace  with 
his  small  store  of  valuable  stones  be- 
fore the  fall  gales  should  set  in.  He 
was  just  a  few  days  too  late.  When 
within  sight  of  MichilUmackinac  a 
storm  arose  driving  them  out  upon  the 
open  lakei,  and  playing  with  their 
canoe  as  though  it  were  a  cockle  shelL 
When  the  storm  abated  a  cloudy  night 
had  set  in;  no  land  was  visible  in  any 
direction;  they  had  completely  lost 
their  direction,  and  knew  not  toward 
which  point  to  seek  the  shore.  Pad- 
dling at  hasard  might  take  them  fur- 
ther out  into  the  centre  of  the  lake,  and 
indeed  they  were  too  worn  with  bat- 
tling with  the  storm  to  do  any  more 
than  keep  the  tossed  skiff  from  cap- 
sizing. Morning  dawned  wet  and 
gray,  after  a  miserable  night;  they 
were  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  almost 
^»ent  with  weariness  and  hunger,  and 
now  that  a  wan  and  ghostly  daylight 
had  come  they  were  no  better  for  it, 
for  an  impenetrable  fog  shut  them  in 
on  every  side.  Marie  and  her  mother 
began  to  pray.  The  Black  Beaver  sat 
dogged  and  inert,  with  upturned  face, 
regarding  the  sky. 

The  day  wore  by  wearily;  some  of 
the   time   they  paddled  straight  on- 


ward, with  sinking  hearts,  knowing  not 
toward  what  they  were  going,  and  at 
others  rested  with  the  inaction  of  de- 
spair. When  the  position  of  the  bright 
spot  which  meant  the  sun  told  that  it 
lacked  but  an  hour  of  sunset,  and  the 
clouds  seemed  to  be  thickening  rather 
than  dispersing,  the  Black  Beaver  gave 
a  long  and  hideous  howl.  His  wife  and 
daughter  shuddered  when  they  heard 
it,  as  would  any  one,  for  a  more  un- 
easily and  discordant  cry  was  never 
uttered  by  man  or  beast ;  but  they  had 
double  reason  to  shudder;  it  was  the 
death  cry  of  their  nation. 

"  We  can  never  live  through  another 
night,"  said  he,  and  he  covered  his 
face  with  his  arms. 

"Father,"  said  Marie,  ** try  what 
power  there  is  in  the  white  man's  God. 
Say  that  you  will  give  Him  your  devil- 
stone  if  He  will  save  us  now." 

^'The  priest  may  have  it,"  said  the 
Black  Beaver,  and  he  uncovered  his 
face  and  sat  up  as  though  expecting  a 
miracle.  And  the  miracle  came.  The 
sun  was  setting  behind  them,  and  in 
front,  somewhat  above  the  horizon,  the 
clouds  parted,  forming  a  circle  about 
a  white  cross  which  hung  suspended 
in  the  air.  They  all  saw  it  distinctly, 
but  only  for  a  few  moments;  then  the 
clouds  closed  and  the  vision  vanished. 
With  new  hope  the  little  party  rowed 
toward  the  spot  where  they  had  last 
seen  it,  and  through  the  fog  they  could 
dimly  discern  the  outlines  of  the  coast 
— ^they  were  nearing  land.  A  little  fur- 
ther on,  and  a  village  was  visible,  which 
gained  a  more  and  more  familiar  as- 
pect as  they  approached.  Night  set- 
tled down  before  they  reached  it,  but 
ere  their  feet  touched  the  land  they 
had  recognized  the  mission  of  St.  Ig- 
nace. The  cross  was  not  a  vision.  The 
clouds  had  parted  to  show  them  the 
great  white  landmark  and  sign  which 
Father  Ignatius  had  raised  upon  the 
little  knolL 

The  next  day  the  Black  Beaver  un- 
earthed his  devil-stone^  and  fastening 
a  silver  chain  to  it,  was  about  to  carry 
it  away  and  attach  it  to  the  cross, 
which  was  already  loaded  with  the 
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gifts  of  the  little  colony;  but  Marie 
took  it  from  his  hand.  *  ^  I  will  give  it 
to  the  good  priest  myself/^  she  said. 
**  He  may  see  fit  to  place  it  on  the  im- 
age of  the  Yiigin  in  the  charch." 

A  few  days  later  Marie  placed  the 
coveted  stone  in  Father  Zayier's  hand ; 
but  what  was  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment to  find  that  she  had  marred  the 
exquisite  thing  by  a  rude  attempt  at  a 
delineation  upon  it  of  the  rision  of  the 
cross.  She  had  carefully  chiselled 
away  the  milky  white  layer,  excepting 
on  the  crests  of  some  very  primitiTo 
representations  of  waves,  and  within 
the  awkwardly  plain  cross  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  gem*  All  his  hopes  of  cut- 
ting a  face  upon  this  lovely  jewel  were 
crushed ;  it  was  ruined  by  her  unskil- 
ful work.  Father  Xavier  was  com- 
pletely master  of  his  own  emotions. 
He  took  the  stone  without  remark,  and 
hung  it,  as  Marie  requested,  about  the 
neck  of  the  Madonna.  Each  day  as  he 
said  mass  the  sight  of  the  mutilated 
jewel  roused  within  him  resentful 
^  feelings  against  poor,  well-wishing 
little  Mario.  He  had  been  very  kind 
to  her  since  he  had  first  seen  the  stone 
in  the  possession  of  her  father,  but 
now  it  was  worse  than  before.  He 
avoided  her  markedly,  for  the  smile 
which  so  annoyed  him  still  lighted  her 
face  whenever  she  saw  him,  and  there 
was  in  it  a  reproachful  sadness  which 
was  even  more  aggravating  than  its 
simple  childishness  had  been. 

One  day  Father  Xavier  in  turning 
over  his  papers  came  across  an  old 
etching  of  Venus  rising  from  the  sea. 
The  figure,  with  its  outstretched  uma, 
suggested  a  possibility  to  him.  He 
made  a  careful  tracing  of  it,  took  it  to 
the  church  and  laid  it  upon  the  stone. 
AH  of  its  outlines  came  within  the 
white  cross;  there  was  still  hope  for 
the  cameo.  All  that  winter  Father 
Xavier  toiled  upon  It,  exhausting  his 
utmost  skill,  but  never  exhausting  his 
patience.  His  chief  trial  was  in  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  stone,  which 
rapidly  wore  out  his  graving  tools. 
At  last  it  was  finished,  and  Father 
Xavier  confessed  to  himself,  in  all  hu- 


mility, that  he  had  not  only  never  exe- 
cuted so  delicate  a  piece  of  workman- 
ship, but  he  had  never  seen  its  equal. 
Every  curve  of  the  exquisite-hued 
waves  was  studied  from  the  swell  that 
sometimes  swept  grandly  in  from  the 
lake  on  the  long  reef  of  rocks  a  few 
miles  above  St.  Ignace.  The  form  of 
the  goddess  was  modelled  from  his  re- 
membrance of  the  Greek  antique.  It 
was  a  gem  worthy  of  an  emperor. 
What  should  he  do  with  it  ? 

As  the  spring  ripened  into  summer, 
ambitions  thoughts  flowered  in  P^re 
Francis  Xavier's  soul.  What  a  grand 
bishopric  this  whole  western  country 
would  make  with  its  unexplored 
wealth  of  mines,  and  furs,  and  forest. 
Why  should  he  be  obliged  to  make  re- 
ports of  the  revenue  which  his  own 
financiering  had  secured  to  the  mission, 
to  the  head  at  Montreal  ?  Why  should 
not  his  reverence  the  Lord  Bishop 
Francis  Xavier  dwell  in  an  episcopal 
palace  built  somewhere  on  these  lakes, 
with  unlimited  spiritual  and  temporal 
sway  over  all  this  country  ?  To  effect 
such  a  scheme  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  see  both  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Fope.  He  was  not  sure  that 
even  if  he  could  return  to  Europe  im- 
mediately, he  had  the  influence  neces- 
sary in  either  quarter,  but  the  cameo 
was  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Something  of  the  same  thought  oc- 
curred at  the  same  time  to  the  Bishop 
of  Montreal.  Father  Xavier's  reports 
showed  the  mission  to  be  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  The  first  struggles  of 
the  pioneer  were  over.  Father  Xavier 
must  not  be  left  in  too  luxurious  a  po- 
sition. The  Chevalier  I^  Salle  was 
now  fitting  out  his  little  band  designed 
to  explore  the  lakes  and  follow  the 
Mississippi  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf. 
A  most  important  expedition ;  it  would 
be  well  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  should 
share  in  the  honors  if  it  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  if  the  little  party  perished 
in  its  hasardous  enterprise,  P5re  Fran- 
cis Xavier  could  pertiaps  be  spared  as 
easily  as  any  member  of  his  spiritual 
army. 

And  so,  in  the  summer  of  1679,  the 
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Cheyalier  sailed  ap  the  Lac  du  Dan- 
phiDf  as  Lake  Erie  was  then  called, 
into  the  Lac  d'Orleans,  or  Haron,  car- 
rying letters  in  which  P^re  Francis 
Xavier  was  ordered  to  leave  his  charge 
for  a  time  in  order  to  render  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  to  the  explor- 
ers. The  Bishop  of  Montreal  could 
nerer  have  gaessed  with  what  heart- 
felt joy  his  command  was  obeyed. 
Father  Xavior  was  tired  of  this  peace- 
ful life,  tired  of  **the  endless  wash  of 
melancholy  waves,"  of  the  short  cool 
summers,  and  long  white  blank  of 
winter ;  tired  of  inaction,  of  the  lack 
of  stimulating  surroundings,  of  the 
gentleness  of  Father  Ignatius  and 
Marie's  haunting  smile.  Here,  too, 
might  be  the  very  occasion  he  craved 
of  making  himself  famous  and  deserv- 
ing of  reward  as  an  explorer.  It  was 
true  that  he  started  as  a  subordinate, 
but  that  was  no  reason  that  he  should 
return  in  the  same  capacity.  Marie 
had  served  the  noble  guests  with  plea- 
sant alacrity,  passing  the  rainbow- 
tinted  trout  caught  as  well  as  broiled 
by  her  own  hand,  and  the  luscious 
huckleberries  in  tasteful  baskets  of  her 
own  braiding,  and  Tontz  Main  de  Fer, 
the  chlvalric  companion  and  friend  of 
La  Salle,  was  moved  like  Geraint, 
served  by  Enid,  ^^to  stoop  and  kiss 
the  dainty  little  thumb  that  crossed 
the  trencher."  The  salutation  was  re- 
ceived with  unconscious  dignity  by 
little  Marie;  once  only  was  P^re 
Fran9ois  Xavier  annoyed  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  display  of  childish  pleasure 
in  an  ever  ready  smile. 

History  tells  how  trial  and  privation 
of  every  kind  waited  on  this  little 
band  of  heroic  men — how  hunger,  and 
cold,  and  fever  dogged  their  steps; 
how  the  Indians  proved  treacherous 
and  hostile;  how,  having  reached  cen- 
tral Illinois  after  -incredible  exertion, 
they  found  themselves  in  the  dead  of 
winter  unable  to  proceed  further,  and 
flurroanded  by  tribes  incited  against 
them  by  some  unknown  enemy.  A 
fatality  seemed  to  hang  over  them; 
suspicious  occurrences  indicated  that 
they  had  a  traitor  among  their  number, 
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but  he  was  never  discovered.  La  Salle 
did  not  despair  or  abandon  the  enter- 
prise, but  when  six  of  his  most  trusted 
men  mutinied  and  deserted,  he  lost 
hope,  and  became  seized  with  a  pre- 
sentiment that  he  would  never  return 
from  his  expedition.  Father  Xavier 
was  his  confidant  as  well  as  confessor, 
but  he  seeiAs  not  to  have  been  able  to 
disperse  the  gloom  which  settled  over 
the  leader's  mind.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
endeavor  to  do  so.  Hopeless  but  still 
true  to  his  trust.  La  Salle  constructed 
near  Peoria  a  fort  which  he  named 
CrdvecoBur,  in  token  of  his  desponden- 
cy and  disappointment.  Leaving  Tontz 
Main  de  Fer  in  command  here  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  men,  he  set  out 
with  five  for  Frontenac,  on  the  2d  of 
March,  1680,  intending  to  return  with 
supplies  to  take  command  again  of  his 
piuiy,  and  to  proceed  southward.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  the  most  inex- 
plicable event  of  the  entire  enterprise 
occurred.  Before  the  party  divided 
9ome<me  attempted  to  poison  the  Chev- 
alier La  Salle.  The  poison  was  a  sub- 
tle and  slow  one,  similar  in  its  effects 
to  those  used  by  the  Borgia  family; 
the  secret  of  its  manufacture  was 
thought  to  be  unknown  out  of  Italy. 
Fortunately  he  had  taken  an  under  or 
overdose  of  it,  and  the  effects  mani- 
fested themselves  only  in  a  long  illness. 
He  was  too  far  on  his  journey  from 
Fort  Heartbreak  when  stricken  down 
to  return  to  it,  and  was  mercifully  re- 
ceived and  nursed  back  to  health  by 
the  friendly  Pottawottamies. 

While  the  leader  was  lying  sick  in 
an  Indian  lodge,  the  koightly  Tontz, 
ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his  friend,  was 
having  his  troubles  at  the  little  fort  of 
Heartbreak.  P^re  Fran9ois  Xavier 
had  remained  with  him,  and  aided 
him  with  counsels  and  personal  exer- 
tions; he  had  made  himself  so  indis- 
pensable that  he  was  now  lieutenant; 
if  anything  should  happen  to  Tontz,  he 
would  be  commander.  He  was  secre- 
tary of  the  expedition,  drew  careful 
maps,  and  made  voluminous  daily  en- 
tries in  a  journal,  which  was  afterward 
found  to  be  a  marvel  of  painstaking 
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both  in  the  facts  and  fictions  which  it 
contained.  Scanty  mention  was  there 
of  La  8alle  and  Tontz  Main  de  Fer, 
and  much  of  P^ro  Francois  Xavier, 
but  it  was  clear,  explicit,  depicting 
the  advantages  of  an  acquisition  of 
this  territory  to  the  crown  of  France 
in  glowing  terms,  and  strongly  advis- 
ing that  the  man  who  had  most  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  difficulties  of 
its  discovery  should  be  appointed  as 
governor,  or  baron,  under  the  royal 
authority. 

While  Father  Xavier  was  compiling 
this  remarkable  piece  of  authorship, 
the  Iroquois  descended  in  warlike  ar- 
ray upon  the  somewhat  friendly  dis- 
posed Illinois  Indians,  in  whose  midst 
Fort  CrfevecoBur  had  been  built.  The 
suspicious  Indian  mind  immediately 
connected  the  advent  of  their  enemies 
with  the  building  of  the  fort,  and  re- 
garded the  little  garrison  with  dis- 
trust. Tontz,  at  the  instance  of  Far 
ther  Xavier,  presented  himself  to  their 
chief,  and  offered  to  do  anything  in 
his  power  to  prove  his  friendly  inten- 
tions. The  chief  accepted  his  ser- 
vices, and  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  coming 
of  the  Iroquois.  This  mission  had 
nearly  been  his  last,  for  Tontz  was  re- 
ceived with  stabs,  and  hardly  allowed 
to  give  the  message  of  the  chief.  His 
ill  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
mies did  not  reassure  the  suspicious 
Illinois,  who  ordered  Tontz  to  imme- 
diately evacuate  the  fort  and  return 
with  his  forces  to  the  country  whence 
he  had  come.  In  his  wounded  con- 
dition such  a  journey  was  extremely 
hazardous,  and  it  must  have  been  with 
grave  doubts  as  to  his  surviving  it  that 
Father  Xavier  took  temporary  com- 
mand of  the  returning  expedition. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1681.  Father 
Xavier  had  been  absent  nearly  two 
years.  Father  Ignatius  missed  him 
sadly — all  the  life  and  fire  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  the  mission.  Even 
Marie  moved  about  her  work  in  a  list- 
less, languid  way,  which  contrasted 
markedly  with  her  once  lithe  and  rapid 
movements.    They  had  not  once  heard 


from  the  explorers,  and  Father  Igna- 
tius shook  his  head  sadly,  and  feared 
that  he  would  never  see  his  energetic 
colleague  again.  The  Black  Beaver 
had  slept  through  the  last  months  of 
winter,  and,  as  with  the  general  awak- 
ening of  spring  the  bears  came  out  of 
their  dens,  and  the  snakes  sunned 
themselves  ne«r  their  holes,  he  too 
stretched  himself  lazily  and  awoke  to 
a  consciousness  of  what  was  passing 
around  him.  In  the  first  place  some- 
thing was  amiss  with  Marie.  When 
she  came  to  the  wigwam  it  was  not  to 
chat  merrily  of  the  affairs  of  the  mis- 
sion. She  did  not  braid  as  many  bas- 
kets as  formerly,  and  no  longer  showed 
him  new  patterns  in  shell  mosaic  on 
the  lids  of  little  boxes.  He  was  a 
curious  old  man,  and  he  soon  drew 
her  secret  from  her.  Marie  loved  P^re 
Fran9ois  Xavier,  and  he  had  gone. 

The  Black  Beaver  went  down  to  the 
mission  one  evening  and  had  a  long 
talk  with  Father  Ignatius.  He  ascer- 
tained first  that  P^re  Fran9oi8  Xavier 
really  meant  to  return ;  then,  with  all 
the  dignity  of  an  old  feudal  baron,  he 
offered  Marie  as  a  bride  for  his  spirit- 
ual son.  Very  gently  the  good  Pfere 
Ignace  explained  that  Romish  priests 
were  so  nearly  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  that  the  question  of  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  was  not  for 
them  to  consider.  The  Black  Beaver 
went  home,  told  no  one  of  his  visit, 
and  for  several  days  indulged  in  the 
worst  drunken  spree  of  which  he  was 
capable.  When  he  came  out  of  it  he 
announced  to  hb  wife  and  Marie  that 
he  was  going  away  on  his  annual  trip 
for  stores,  but  that  they  need  not  ac* 
company  him. 

Marie  knelt  as  usual  in  the  little 
church  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on 
which  her  father  had  gone  away.  Pfere 
Fran9ois  Xavier  had  replaced  the 
cameo  on  the  Virgin's  breast  before  he 
went;  it  was  a  safer  place  than  the 
vault  of  a  bank  would  have  been,  had 
such  a  thing  existed  in  the  country. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  island  sacri- 
legious enough  to  rob  the  church. 
Marie  had  gazed  at  the  stone  each 
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time  tbat  she  repeated  the  prayer 
which  he  had  tangbt  her.  She  k>oked 
op  now,  and  it  was  gone. 

Half-way  npon  their  northward  route, 
Tontz's  band  were  straggling  wearily 
on  when  they  were  met  by  a  solitary 
bidian,  who,  though  he  carried  a  long 
bow,  had  not  an  nnfriendly  aspect. 
He  eyed  the  little  band  silently  as  they 
passed  by  him  in  defile,  then  ran  after 
fhem,  and  inquired  if  the  P^re  Fran- 
cois XaTier,  of  Mission  St.  Ignace,  was 
not  of  their  number.  He  was  informed 
that  the  rererend  father  had  remained 
a  ^ort  distance  behind  to  write  in  his 
journal,  but  that  he  would  soon  over- 
take them;  and  he  was  warmly  pressed 
to  remain  with  them  if  he  had  mes- 
sages for  the  priest,  and  give  them  to 
him  when  he  arrived;  but  the  Indian 
shoc^  his  head  and  passed  on  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  told  him  he 
would  be  likely  to  meet  Father  Xavier. 
The  party  halted  and  waited  hour  after 
hour  for  the  priest,  but  he  did  not 
eome.  Finally  two  went  back  in 
ieareh,  and  found  him  lying  upon  the 
sod  with  upturned  face — ^the  place 
where  he  had  written  last  in  his  jour- 
nal maiiced  by  a  few  drops  of  his 


hearths  blood,  and  the  long  shaft  of  an 
arrow  protruding  from  his  breast. 
They  drew  it  out,  but  the  arrow-head 
had  been  attached,  as  is  the  custom  in 
some  Indian  tribes,  by  means  of  a  soft 
wax,  which  is  melted  by  the  warmth 
of  the  body,  and  it  remained  in  the 
heart.  Father  Xavier  had  been  dead 
some  hours.  They  buried  him  where 
they  found  him,  and  proceeded  on 
their  march.  Tontz  recovered  on  the 
way.  They  reached  MichiUimackinack 
in  safety,  where  they  were  joined  two 
months  later  by  La  Salle  ;  and  the 
worid  knows  the  result  of  his  second 
expedition. 

Little  Marie  learned  by  degrees  to 
smile  again,  and  in  after  years  mar- 
ried another  arrow-head  maker,  as 
swarthy  and  as  shaggy  as  the  Black 
Beaver.  There  is  no  moral  to  my 
story  except  that  of  poetic  justice. 
Pdre  Francois  Xavier  had  sown  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  stratagems,  and  he  learned 
in  the  lonely  forest  that  ''Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap." 

Meimwhile  to  all  but  you,  my  read- 
ers, the  Cr^veccBur  cameo  remains  as 
great  a  mystery  as  ever. 

Lizssui  W.  Ohamfubt. 


MONSIEUR  DELILLE. 

irOTB-BOOK  OF   A    BBCRBTABT   09   LBGATIOir. 


rpHE  newspapers  of  Berlin  an- 
JL  nounced  the  arrival  of  a  supe- 
rior artist,  the  celebrated  M.  Delille  of 
the  Th6&tre  Fran9ais  de  Paris,  where 
he  had  played  first  parts.  Bom  and 
bred  in  the  French  metropolis,  it  was 
believed  he  would  not  only  open  new 
sources  of  amusement  to  the  public, 
but  add  elegance  to  the  French  even  of 
the  highest  regions.  Everybody  was 
talking  of  him.  His  acquisition,  ren- 
dered possible  only  by  a  differmid  with 
the  Paris  manager,  was  a  tritnnph  for 
Berlin.  I  was  quite  curious  to  see 
him. 


One  day  I  stepped  into  Bey's  per- 
fumery shop  to  buy  some  cologne  wa- 
ter. The  rooms  were  crowded  with 
fashionable  ladies  looking  over  the  glit- 
tering and  fragrant  assortment  of  m- 
wm$  ds  taileUe^  pdte$  WamanAes^  hu/iU§ 
eneoHdl^  eaiua  de  trie  (xromatu^  etc. 
While  making  my  purchase,  a  very 
handsome  fellow  came  in  who  excited 
unusual  attention.  His  toilette  1*0- 
ehercMe^  his  noble  but  modest  air  made 
one  look  at  him  again  and  again.  He 
spoke  with  Rey  in  a  voice  so  harmo- 
nious and  in  such  French  as  one  does 
not  hear  every  day  even  in  Paris.    I 
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beard  a  lady  whisper  to  another :  ^'Ah, 
▼oilsl  qui  est  parlez  Fran9ais  (that  is  the 
way  to  speak  French)."  The  stranger 
was  certainly  somebody,  or  so  many  f  ur- 
tiye  glances  would  not  haTe  been  cast 
at  him.  I  might,  by  inquiry,  easily 
have  ascertained  who  he  was,  but  I 
found  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  prolong- 
ing my  curiosity.  The  Emperor  Nicho- 
las of  Russia  was  daily  expected.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  the  handsomest 
man  in  the  world.  But  he  was  six  feet 
two,  taller  than  this  person.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin 
had  arrived  the  previous  afternoon; 
but,  it  seemed  to  me,  no  German  could 
speak  French  with  just  that  modula- 
tion. The  Prince  de  Joinville  was  ex- 
pected.   Perhaps  it  was  he. 

**  Will  you  kindly  give  yourself  the 
trouble  to  send  the  box  to  M.  De- 
lille,  Friedrich  strasse  80  ?  " 

Ah  ha  I  L9  wild  /  There  was  my 
man.  Strange  I  had  not  thought  of 
him. 

I  had  a  season  ticket  at  the  French 
theatre  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
French,  and  I  had  been  as  much  en- 
tertained as  instructed  (I  mean  in- 
structed in  the  language).  Every  one 
knows  a  Frenchman  can  infuse  airy 
elegance  into  a  button,  bestow  a  mar- 
ketable value  upon  a  straw,  breathe 
esprit  into  a  feather,  and  make  ten 
dishes  out  of  a  nettle-top.  80  the 
poet  can  transform  any  incident  into 
an  attractive  vaudeville.  The  tender 
tiiucttiondramatigwy  the  humorous  coup 
de  tMdtre,  the  jeu  d*eaprit  sparkling  up 
into  music,  the  elevated  sentiment, 
the  merciless  exposure  of  vice  and 
folly,  the  purest  and  noblest  morality, 
largely  mixed' with  an  ostentatious 
ridicule  of  every  sacred  truth,  and  an 
absolute  disregard  of  every  principle 
of  decency  and  duty,  give  strange 
glimpses  into  French  social  Ufe. 

As  a  school  for  the  French  student, 
however,  the  theatre  is  a  useful  insti- 
tution. For  French  has  got  to  be 
kamed  somehow  or  other.  A  danc- 
ing master  of  my  acquaintance  used 
always  to  commence  his  course  by  a 
abort  address  to  his  class  in  which 


ho  remarked:  ^'Mesdemoiselles  1  La 
chose  la  plus  importante  du  monde 
c*est  la  danse  I "  (the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  is  dancing.)  Per- 
haps he  was  right.  In  that  case  I 
must  add  that  tiie  next  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  the  world  is  the  French 
language;  at  least  to  a  foreigner  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Without 
that  yon  do  not  know  anything.  Tou 
are  a  straw  man.  Ton  are  a  deaf  and 
dumb  creature.  Ladies  gaze  at  you 
with  compassion,  gentlemen  with  con- 
tempt, children  with  wonder,  while 
waiters  quiz  you,  cheat  you,  and  make 
the  imaginary  mill  behind  your  back. 

Impressed  with  the  inconvenience  of 
this  position,  I  had  long  ago  com- 
menced a  siege  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. I  studied  it  a  fond,  I  looked 
into  every  y  and  en,  I  had  attended 
the  French  theatre  as  a  school,  and 
profited  by  the  performances.  The 
company  was  excellent,  particularly 
one  young  girl,  Mile.  Fontaine. 
Her  playing  was  unsurpassable.  She 
knew  always  when  to  go  on  and  when 
to  stop.  Perfect  simplicity,  a  taste 
never  at  fault,  delightful  humor,  a 
high  tragic  power ;  to  these  add  a  lov&t 
ly  face,  a  beautiful  form,  grace  in 
every  movement,  a  voice  just  as  sweet 
as  a  voice  could  be,  and  you  have  a 
dim  idea  of  Mile.  Fontaine.  In  her 
private  life,  moreover,  she  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  without  re- 
proach. The  whole  world  repeated 
of  her  the  old  saying:  *'  EUe  n'a  qu'un 
defaut,  celui  de  mettre  de  Tesprit  par- 
tout  I"  (She  has  but  one  fault:  she 
touches  nothing  without  importing  to 
it  a  charm  of  her  own.) 

When  M.  Delille  came  out.  Mile. 
Fontaine  and  he  generally  played  to- 
gether, amid  thundering  plaudits  of 
overflowing  audiences.  Delille  him- 
self was  a  perfect  artist.  The  French 
theatre  was  in  its  glory. 

One  morning,  hard  at  work  in  my 
office,  I  was  surprised  by  a  card,  ' '  Mon- 
sieur Delille,  du  Th^tre  Fran9ais." 
The  gentleman  wished  to  have  the 
honor  of  a  few  moments'  conversation. 

The  theatre  and  all  the  various  per- 
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Bonages  of  its  ima^^nary  world  were 
BO  completely  apart  from  my  real  life, 
tiiat  I  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
surprised  at  receiying  a  card  from 
Louis  Xiy.,  or  heariDg  that  the  (Gene- 
ral Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  waiting 
at  the  door,  and  desired  the  honor  of 
my  acquaintance. 

M.  Delille  entered,  hat  in  hand, 
with  bow  and  smile,  as  I  had  so  often 
seen  him  do  in  the  theatre  drawing- 
rooms.  We  had  a  pleasant  chat.  He 
spoke  no  English,  whi(^  forced  upon 
me  the  necessity  of  exhibiting  my  daz- 
zling French.  He  complimented  me 
upon  it.  I  told  him  it  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  himself  and  to  Mile. 
Fontaine.  This  brought  out  the  ob- 
ject of  his  yisit.  He  was  going  to  be 
married.  He  had  been  in  America, 
which  emboldened  him  "to  consider 
himself  in  some  sort  my  countryman, 
and  to  request  the  honor  of  my  pres- 
ence at  the  ceremony. 

**  And  the  lady  I" 

"  Man&ieur^^^  he  said,  ^^pmO-cndouUrf 
(can  you  doubt  9)  Mile.  Fontaine  I 
You  are  to  come  to  the  French  church 
at  8.  You  will,  then,  will  you  not,  do 
us  the  honor  to  dine  at  our  lodgings, 
Friedrich  strasse.  No.  80  ?  '* 

I  returned  his  own  answer: 

"  Monsieur,  peut-on  douter  ?  " 

At  the  hour  appointed  I  was  at  the 
church.  I  found  quite  an  assembly — 
artists,  painters,  sculptors,  actors, 
critics,  poets,  newspaper  writers,  sev- 
eral members  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
some  officers,  a  few  gentlemen  of  the 
court,  etc 

llie  bride  and  groom  appeared  very 
simply  attired.  Their  deportment  was 
perfect.  The  ceremony  was  impres- 
sive. In  a  short  time  the  holy  bands 
had  made  them  one.  There  was  no 
acting  about  either  of  them.  M. 
Delille  was  pale;  Mademoiselle  still 
paler.  Their  emotion  was  obviously 
genuine.  Some  folks  think  when  act- 
ors tremble  or  shed  tears,  it  must  be 
only  acting;  and  that  they  can  get 
married  or  die  as  easily  in  the  world 
as  on  the  stage.  This  is  a  mistake. 
Getting  really  married  is  as  serious  a 


step  to  them  as  to  you ;  and  they  know 
that  real  dying  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  those  exits  which  they  make  at 
the  end  of  the  tragedy.  They  struggle 
with  life,  and  walk  forward  toward 
death  just  as  do  their  fellow-creatures, 
who  preach  from  the  pulpit,  speak  in 
the  Senate,  or  congregate  on  the  ex- 
change. The  rich  banker;  the  self* 
important  diplomat;  the  general,  cov- 
ered with  orders;  the  minister,  who 
holds  the  helm  of  state;  the  emperor, 
the  queen,  who  deign  to  honor  the 
representation  with  their  presence, 
smile  when  they  behold  themselves 
reflected  on  the  stage.  But  there  is 
not  so  much  difference,  as  they  are 
pleased  to  suppose,  between  themselves 
and  their  theatre  colleagues.  Shake- 
speare says: 

An  the  woild^s  A  Ptage, 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  playen. 

The  question  is,  which  of  these  men 
and  women  are  the  best?  Perhaps 
the  theatre  statesman  would  have  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  his  country 
with  more  wisdom  ;  the  dramatic 
banker  would  have  made  his  money 
more  honestly  and  used  it  with  greater 
discretion;  the  stage  general  would 
have  conducted  the  war  with  more  hu- 
manity and  success ;  and  the  senators, 
in  *' Julius  Caesar"  and  '* Damon  and 
Pythias,"  would  have  been  less  open 
to  bribery  and  corruption  than  the 
gentlemen  who  have  really  occupied 
similar  positions  in  the  world.  Per- 
haps, if  M.  Delille  had  been  Admiral 
Blank,  he  would  have  looked  at 
his  chart,  and  not  run  his  ship  upon 
that  rock  in  the  Mediterranean  on  a 
clear  summer  morning.  Perhaps,  if 
Mme.  Delille  had  been  Empress  of 
France,  she  would  not  have  striven 
quite  so  hard  to  bring  on  the  last  war 
with  Prussia. 

From  the  church  to  the  lodgings  of 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Delille.  On 
passing  through  the  entrance,  in  Ber- 
lin generally  a  way  for  horses  and  car- 
riages, you  would  scarcely  expect  such 
elegant  apartments.  The  moment  you 
crossed  the  threshold  you  were  in  an- 
other world.    Everything  rich,  taste- 
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fol,  new;  the  walls  superbly  papered; 
the  woodwork  painted  like  snow  and 
varnished  like  a  mirror:  Brussels  ear- 
pet,  then  not  oveiNCommon  in  the  rich- 
est houses ;  lounges,  chai$es  languM^ 
sofas,  divans;  a  strong  smell  of  Russia 
binding  from  splendid  volumes  on  the 
table,  and  gleaming  from  mahogany 
book-cases  ;  beautiful  paintings  and 
engravings;  a  lavish  display  of  clocks 
en  tables  and  writingnlesks ;  one, 
looking  down  from  a  loftier  pedestal, 
clicked  audiUy  the  seconds  and  struck 
the  quarters  with  a  solemn  sound,  like 
the  booming  of  some  far-off  old  cathe- 
dral bell  hanging  in  the  clouds.  Every- 
thing told  of  the  new  mairied  man: 
everything  new,  bright,  unexception- 
able, faultless,  perfect— like  the  new 
wife,  the  new  husband,  the  new  affec- 
tion, the  new  hopes,  yet  unexposed  to 
the  wear  and  tear  of  years. 

I  was  among  the  first.  Hy  host 
and  hostess  awaited  their  guests. 
Mademoiselle— I  beg  her  pardon — ma- 
dame  received  me  with  graceful  cor- 
diality. The  company  immediately 
began  to  appear,  principally  perform- 
ers whose  faces  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, except  on  the  stage,  associated 
with  incidents,  words,  actions,  in- 
trigues, and  scenes  of  the  poet's  imag- 
ination. I  enjoyed  as  if  I  had  been  a 
boy,  recognizing  the  various  characters 
l^hose  pranks,  joys,  and  sorrows  I  had 
followed  with  so  much  interest:  the 
wicked  ^^jeune  homme  it  la  mode, ''the 
bewitching  ^^femme  de  chambre,"the 
wieux  ^'gto^ral  sous  I'empire,"  the 
rich  hmqvMT  d$  ParUy  the  handsome, 
dangerous  guardUny  the  naughty  hus- 
band who  had  exclaimed,  *'Ciel  ma 
femme  ! "  the  jealous  lover,  the  hard- 
hearted landlord,  and  the  eomique  of 
the  troupe,  upon  whose  mobile  face  I 
could  scarcely  look  without  laughing 
when  he  asked  me:  *^Youlez-vous 
bien  avoir  la  bont^  de  passer  le  sel  ? " 
There  were  present  several  from  the 

court:  the  Marquis  de  B ^  who  in 

private  theatricals  at  the  King^s  had 
distinguished  himself;  M  le  Oomte  de 
B— ,  supposed  to  be  a  little  impre$' 
mamU  by  Mile.  Zo^,  the  last  success- 


ful debutante,  and  now  among  the 
guests. 

Mme.  DeUUe  looked  like  a  lady 
bom,  and  did  the  honors  of  her  house 
like  one.  The  servant  announced  the 
dinner,  and  we  adjourned  to  the  din- 
ing-room. 

The  dinner  was  <m  nepeutpoi  mieua^ 
I  sat  between  the  lady  of  the  house 
and  Mile.  Zo^.  One  of  the  French 
arts  is  that  of  placing  people  at  ease 
in  society.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  persons  jiot  wanting  in  intelli- 
gence, yet  who,  unless  you  draw  them 
out,  will  simply  remain  in  the  whole 
evening.  My  charming  neighbors 
drew  me  out  immediately.  *  They 
possessed  a  magnetism  which  made 
talking,  and  in  one's  best  style,  as 
easy  as  flying  to  a  bird.  Mile.  Zo6 
said  a  great  many  brilliant  and  sur- 
prising things;  but  Mme.  Delille's 
manners  and  conversation  were  far 
superior.  I  found  in  her  a  thoughtful, 
cultiyated,  balanced  mind,  inspiring 
genuine  esteem.  I  was  struck  by  her 
views  of  political  events  and  charac- 
ters, ^e  touched  lightly  and  skil- 
fully upon  various  personages  with 
wisdom  and  humor,  but  with  charity. 
She  referred  to  her  own  position  in 
life  as  im  actress  in  a  way  which 
interested  me  extremely,  and  she  found 
opportunity  amid  the  miscellaneous 
conversation  to  relate  her  history,  and 
how  she  came  to  adopt  a  profession 
contrary  to  her  taste;  and  a  more 
touching  story  I  never  heard.  The 
conversation  even  ascended  to  higher 
subjects.  I  was  not  a  little  astonished 
to  find  in  a  young  and  universally  fiat- 
tered  French  actress  a  noble-minded, 
superior  woman,  who  had  suffered 
deeply,  and  thought  seriously  and 
spiritually  upon  subjects  generally  con- 
sidered irreconcileable  with  her  pro- 
fession. 

The  dinner  was  finished;  the  nuts 
and  the  jokes  were  cracked;  the  caf6, 
the  chasse-caf^  the  enigmas,  the  co- 
nundrums, the  anecdotes,  the  songs, 
the  <aNAita»-maiite  followed  each  other. 
My  amiable  hostess  seemed  to  think  I 
must  have  had  enough  of  it,  and,  with 
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her  graceful  acquiescence,  I  stole  out 
after  a  confidential  pantomimic  leave- 
taking  with  her  and  my  host. 

I  became  subsequently  well  ac- 
quainted with  Monsieur  and  Madame 
DeliUe,  and  hare  seldom  known  more 
interesting  persons.  Occasionally  they 
invited  me  to  a  quiet  family  dinner, 
where  I  always  met  one  or  two  dis- 
tinguished guests;  and  sometimes  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  having  them  at 
my  house  in  a  quiet  way.  They  both 
rose  more  and  more  in  my  esteem  the 
more  I  observed  their  inner  life  and 
character.  As  years  rolled  on,  my 
visits  were  enlivened  by  the  sight  of 
small  drums,  trumpets,  horses  with 
their  tails  pulled  out,  and  dolls  with 
their  noses  knocked  o£E.  Sometimes 
very  pretty  little  cherubs  peeped  in  at 
the  door,  or  were  invited  for  half  an 
hour  to  the  dinner  table. 

The  world  went  on  with  its  ways. 
More  than  one  throne  was  vacated  and 
filled  anew.  Great  knotty  questions 
of  diplomacy  rose  and  disappeared. 
Mehemet  Ali,  M«  Thiers,  the  King  of 
Hanover,  Mettemich,  the  Chartist,  the 
anti-corn  law  league.  Sir  Robert  and 
Mr.  Ck>bden  fiUed  the  newspapers. 
Nations  growled  at  each  other  like 
bulldogs,  and  we  had  wars  and  ru- 
mors of  wars  a  plenty. 

One  day  who  should  come  in  but 
Monsieur  and  Madame  DeliUe,  the  very 
picture  of  a  perfectly  happy  man  and 
wife.  They  came  to  bid  me  good-by. 
He  had  made  his  fortune,  wound  up 
his  afEairs  with  the  theatre,  and  aban- 
doned his  profession  for  ever.  Ma- 
dame was  at  the  summit  of  earthly 
felicity.  She  spoke  with  inexpressible 
delight  of  the  change  in  her  life.  She 
had  longed  so  often  to  quit  the  theatre, 
and  now  at  last  her  dream  was  real- 
ized. M.  Delille  was  going  to  buy  a 
cottage  in  the  south  of  France,  and 
to  be  perfectly  happy  with  his  dear 
wife  and  four  children.  Amid  oranges, 
lemons,  and  grapes,  beneath  the  blue 
summer  sky,  surrounded  by  flowers, 
the  waves  of  the  beautiful  Mediterra- 
nean breaking  at  his  feet,  he  intended 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  nnclood- 


ed  peace  and  joy.  He  had  worked  all 
his  life,  and  now  he  was  going  to  take 
his  reward. 

"But,"  said  I,  **did  you  say /<Hir 
children  ? " 

*  *  Mais  auil    I  have  four. 

"Why,    it    seems    but    yesterday 

that " 

"  Compter  done!  Six  years  and  six 
months." 

His  picture  of  future  felicity  was 
very  bri^t.  I  thought  in  my  heart 
that  such  plans  of  retirement  were— 
but  I  suppressed  my  sermon  and  con- 
gratulated him  upon  his  prospects. 
Why  should  I  disturb  his  happiness 
even  though  it  might  be  a  dream  ? 
What  but  a  dream  would  have  been 
even  the  realization  of  all  his  hopes  ? 

We  parted  after  embracing  like  old 
friends.  I  had  more  respect  for  those 
two  than  I  had  for  a  great  many  whose 
sonorous  titles  did  not  cover  qualities 
half  so  estimable,  manners  half  so 
agreeable,  characters  half  so  pure,  or  a 
sense  of  religion  half  so  true  and  deep. 

The  French  theatre  declined  after 
the  departure  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Delille.  I  had  entirely  ceased  attend- 
ing or  taking  any  interest  in  it. 

Two  years  passed,  when  one  day,  in 
a  lonely  part  of  the  Thiergarten,  I  met 
—whom  do  you  think?  M.  Delille; 
but  pale,  sad,  solitary,  subdued. 

"Well,  here  I  am  again,"  said  he. 
'  *'  All  my  fine  dreams  have  disappeared. 
I  won't  bore  you  with  the  story.  The 
fact  is — that  is  to  say — one  can  never 
count  upon  one's  plans  in  this  world. 
I  have  lost  my  fortune,  and  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  director  of  the 
Berlin  French  theatre.  I  am  to  form 
a  new  company.  There  is  a  great  op- 
position to  this,  and  the  matter  has 
raised  up  against  me  furious  enemies. 
They  accuse  me  of  everything  base. 
You  know  me.  You  know  I  would 
not  be  guilty  of  anything  dishonor- 
able." 

I  looked  into  his  sad,  ingenuous  face, 
and  replied : 

**I  am  sure  you  would  not." 

"Oh,  I  thank  you.  But  the  worst 
remains   to  be  told.     My  wife — mv 
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poor,  dear  wife— who  had  been  my 
consolation  in  all  this  troablo  I  Pauors 
Marie  /  she  is  very  ill,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  leave  her  in  Paris,  or  to  lose  all  our 
prospects.  She  would  have  it  so. 
This  annoys  me.  This  makes  me  un- 
hi^py.  With  her  I  am  proof  against 
all  troubles.  Ah,  monsieur,  you  do 
not  know  my  Marie.  Hie  most  faith- 
ful, the  most  gentle,  the  purest, 
the " 

'^  But  is  she  so  dangerously  ill  t  " 

•'I  hope  not.  I  think  not.  She 
will  be  here  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
doctor  has  given  me  his  ward  of  honors 

A  couple  of  months  more.  A  series 
of  articles,  in  the  mean  time,  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  against  M.  Delille 
and  the  new  French  theatre  govern- 
ment. The  venomous  shafts  were 
launched  by  an  able  hand.  Oall  is 
sweet  compared  with  them.  An  actor 
is  the  most  sensitive  of  human  beings. 
His  reputation  is  his  all.  The  personal 
malice  and  interest  of  the  writer  were 
obvious,  but  the  public  were  too  busy 
to  examine.  The  crowd  enjoy  a  battle, 
without  caring  much  about  the  right. 

1  met  M.  Delille  a  few  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  fifth  of  these  articles, 
and  expressed  my  indignation.  His 
manner  of  viewing  the  subject  was 
really  noble  and  more  instructive  to 
me  than  many  a  sermon.  He  spoke 
temperately  of  the  desagrhnent  of  his 
position  and  the  wisdom  of  keeping 
on  his  way  calmly.  "An  actor,"  he 
said,  "  is  a  public  target.  Every  one 
has  the  right  to  shoot  at  him.  I  cannot 
always  forget,  but  I  try  to  forgive." 

**And  your  wife?" 


His  face  daricened. 

' '  Oh,  I  am  weary.  She  does  not  get 
well.  She  lingers  on.  She  is  not 
strong  enough  to  come  to  me.  I  can- 
not go  to  her.  She  will  not  consent. 
They  would  declare  1  had  run  away. 
Her  short  letters  are  full  of  encourage- 
njent  and  consolation.  Ah,  if  these 
men  knew — but  we  must  be  patient. 
The  doctor  positively  assures  me  she 
is  doing  very  well." 

Three  weeks  later  I  was  again  tak- 
ing a  walk  through  the  Thiergarten, 
wrapped  in  my  cloak,  for  it  was  win- 
ter, when  I  perceived  M.  Delille  sitting 
on  a  quite  wet  bench.  His  face  was 
very  pale.  I  never  saw  a  sadder  ex- 
pression.    Hoping  to  rally  him,  I  said : 

**  What  a  melancholy  countenance  I 
What  a  brown  study  !  Come,  I  have 
arrived  in  time  to  laugh  to  you  and  of 
it  I" 

His  face  did  not  reply  to  my  gayety. 
He  asked  after  my  health. 

"But  you  are  sitting  on  a  wet, 
snowy  bench.    You  will  take  cold." 

"No,  I  shall  not  take  cold." 

"And  how,"  said  I,  "is  your " 

I  paused,  for  I  now  for  the  first  time 
remarked  a  black  crape  on  his  hat. 

He  perceived  my  embarrassment  and 
relieved  me. 

"My  children?" 

I  was  silent. 

"They  are  very  well,  I  thank  you— 
they  are  very  well." 

"Come,"  added  he,  with  an  effort, 
after  covering  his  eyes  a  moment  with 
his  band,  "what  have  we  now?  Is 
there  reaUy  to  be  a  war  ? " 
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rpHB  loiithern  bird,  which,  swift  in  airy  speed,' 
Toward  nider  regions  wings  its  careless  way, 
Wafts  from  its  plomage  oft  a  floating  seed. 
Unheeded  relic  of  some  tropic  day. 

And  lo  I  a  wonder  I  on  the  spot  beneath 
The  tbiy  germ  asserts  its  mystic  power ; 

With  sadden  bloom  illames  the  ragged  heath. 
And  barsts  at  once  to  fnieranoe,light,and  flower. 

AU  the  sad  woodland  flashes  at  the  si^t : 
The  brook,  which  nmrmored,  sparkles  now, 
■nd  sings: 


The  oowslfpt  watch,  with  yearning,  strange  de- 
light. 
The  bird  whidi  shed  such  glories  ftom  its  wii^i, 

Watching  it  hoyer  onward  free  and  ftv ; 

Breathing  farewell  with  restless  doubt  and  pain. 
What  were  a  heaven  with  bat  one  only  star  ? 

Mast  this  be  all  ?    Will  it  not  come  again  ? 

While  the  new  lily,  lonely  in  her  pride, 
Sighing  through  silver  bells,  repeats  the  strain. 

Longing  for  sister  blossoms  at  her  side, 
And  whispering  soft,  Will  It  not  oomo  i^ain  t 
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THE  TWELVB-MONTH  SERMON. 

The  year's  end  is  traditionally  the  sea- 
son for  moralizing  and  retrospect.  Eheu  I 
fugaces  <mni  is  a  sigh  that  even  the  Latin 
primer  teaches  us;  and  though  in  school- 
book  days  calling  the  years  fugacious 
seems  absurd,  we  catch  the  meaning  as 
they  glide  away.  To  schoolboys  the 
man  of  fifty  is  immoderately  old:  thirty 
mariLs  a  milestone  on  the  downhill  of  life. 
People  whom  we  looked  upon  as  of  great 
antiquity,  in  childhood,  turn  out  to  have 
been  mere  striplings.  I  saw  **  old  Kent " 
yesterday  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  years, 
and  protest  he  was  younger  than  when  he 
rapped  sepulchral  silence  from  his  re- 
sounding desk.  "  How  are  you,  Quilibet 
First?"  he  said,  quite  in  the  ancient  way; 
he  seemed  once  more  to  brandish  the  fer- ' 
rule  on  his  awful  throne. 

Boys  always  call  schoolmasters  and  sex- 
tons *•  old,"  irrespectire  of  their  years. 
Clerks  in  the  shop  style  their  employer 
"  the  old  gentleman  "  without  meaning  to 
impute  antiquity.  Gray-haired  diggers 
and  pounders  speak  of  their  overseer  as 
**  the  old  man,*'  even  though  he  be  a  rosy- 
cheeked  youth  of  two-and-twenty.  Lex- 
ico^praphers  should  look  to  this.  ''  Old  " 
eyidently  means  sometimes  '' baring 
independent  authority,"  and  does  not 
necessarily  signify  either  lack  of  fresh- 
ness or  being  stricken  in  years.  Thus 
Philip  Festus  Bailey's  dictum,  that  "  we 
live  in  deeds,  not  years,"  is  borne  out  by 
oommon  parlance,  and  future  Worcesters 
and  Websters  must  make  a  note  of  it. 

Whoever,  also,  reaches  a  fixed  position 
of  authority,  seems  (rightly  enough,  as 
the  world  goes)  to  have  achieved  success 
in  life.  This  measurement  of  success  by 
the  kind  of  occupation  one  follows  begins 
with  us  in  short  clothes.  Mary's  ambi- 
tion is  to  be  '*  either  a  milliner,  a  queen, 
or  a  cook;"  the  ideal  of  Augustus  is  a 
woodchopper,  killing  bears  when  they  at- 
tack him  at  his  work,  and  living  in  a 
hut.  The  sons  of  confectioners  must 
be  marvels  if  they  grow  up  alike  un- 
spoiled in  morals  by  the  universal  envy  of 
comrades,  and  unspoiled  in  teeth  by  the 


parental  sugar-plums.  People  of  older 
growth  attach  childish  importance  to  the 
trade  one  plies.  Nobs  and  nabobs  (at 
least  on  the  stage)  disinherit  daughters 
offhand  for  marrying  grocers,  and  groan 
over  sons  who  take  to  high  art.  The 
smug  and  prudent  citizen  shudders  at 
the  career  of  the  filibuster,  while  the  ad- 
venturer would  commit  suicide  rather 
than  achieve  a  modest  livelihood  in  tape 
and  needles.  The  mother  of  Sainte 
Beuve  was  sorely  distressed  at  his  pur- 
suit of  literature,  a  career  that  she  reck- 
oned mere  vagabondage,  despite  his  bril- 
liant feats  in  it,  xmtil  the  day  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  French  Academy,  and  thereby 
became  entitled  to  $300  a  year.  ''  Then 
my  mother  was  a  little  reassured; 
thenceforth,  fcwais  une  place, " 

When  the  close  of  the  year  sets  us  to 
reckoning  up  how  much  we  have  made  of 
life,  pray  what  is  that  **  success  "  of  which 
we  all  talk  so  glibly  ?  It  is  plainly  a  stan- 
dard varying  according  to  each  man's  taste 
and  temperament,  his  humility  or  vanity, 
and  shifting  as  his  life  advances.  What  to 
the  Bohemian  is  success  to  the  Philistine 
is  stark  failure.  The  anchoret  looks  on 
this  sublimary  sphere  as  one  of  sighing, 
the  attorney  as  one  of  suing — ^there 
being  all  that  difference  betwixt  law 
and  gospel.  Sixty  years  cannot  see  life 
through  the  eyes  of  sixteen.  When  men, 
fearing  to  measure  themselves,  seek  the 
judgment  of  their  fellows,  adulation  or 
affection  may  lead  astray.  In  the  year's 
retrospect  of  science,  touching  the  solar 
eclipse  it  is  said:  *'  Cape  Flattery  is  our 
northwestern  cape,  and  there  occurred 
the  largest  obscuration  of  the  sun  in  the 
United  States."  "  Cape  Fktteij, "  I  fear, 
is  the  locus  of  largest  obscuration  for  the 
United  States  every  year,  and  was  partie- 
ularly  so  in  the  past  twelvemonth  of 
jubilee  and  gratulation;  and  what  the 
mantle  of  flattery  is  for  the  sunli$^t  of 
truth  in  the  nation  it  is  in  the  individual. 
In  politics,  at  any  rate,  the  centennial 
year  is  closing  with  some  reproof  of  our 
all-summer  conceit.  Our  frame  of  gov- 
ernment is  not  so  flawless  as  we  fancied; 
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the  pharisaio  contrast  we  drew  between 
our  politics  and  those  of  other  nations  is 
no  longer  so  effective. 

And  with  men  as  with  nations,  a  ray 
of  clear  light  reveals  the  ^hams  and 
shortcomings  of  what  is  hastily  styled 
success.  The  pushing,  elbowing  fellow 
gets  ahead  in  the  struggle  of  life,  but 
his  success  is  a  questionable  one.  The 
bargaining  man,  who,  partly  by  instinct 
and  partly  by  practice,  judges  everything 
from  the  point  of  view,  "  How  is  that 
going  to  affect  me?  "  will  no  doubt  make 
money.  Even  his  most  disinterested 
advice  pivots  on  the  thought,  **  What  will 
pay  me  best?'*  as  the  magnet  surely 
wheels  to  the  pole.  But  when  all  is  done, 
to  have  achieved  this  artistic  perfection 
of  self-seeking  is  a  sorry  account  to  give 
of  life. 

Thus,  the  very  successes  on  which  we 
plume  ourselves  are  sometimes  badges  of 
disaster,  as  we  ourselves  may  secretly 
know  if  others  do  not.  ' '  When  one  com- 
poses long  speeches,*'  says  Jamo,  "  witii  a 
view  to  shame  his  neighbors,  he  should 
speak  them  to  a  looking-glass."  If 
not  a  hypocrite  or  a  vain  nuui,  he  may 
find  himself  blushing  at  the  thought  de 
mefdbula  narratur.  The  only  alteration 
that  our  satire  on  others  may  require  is  to 
change  the  name  of  the  folly  or  fault  we 
lash,  and  then  the  stripes  will  be  merited 
by  ourselves.  The  other  day  Temple  and 
I  listened  to  a  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Waddell  of  St  Magdalen's  on  the  perils  of 
novel-reading.  I  think  the  worthy  doc- 
tor really  refrains  from  that  sin;  he  is 
certainly  severe  on  those  who  are  given  to 
it.  "That  fat  man,"  said  Temple,  as 
we  strolled  away  from  St.  Magdalen's 
sanctuary,  "  is  too  greedy,  too  gluttonous 
to  listen  to  any  cry  but  that  of  his  own 
stomach.  His  god  is  his  belly.  His  in- 
difference to  the  sufferings  of  others 
amounts  to  a  disease." 

"What  disease  do  you  call  it?"  I 
asked. 

"Patty  degeneration  of  the  heart," 
replied  Temple,  with  a  laugh.  On  the 
other  hand,  quite  shocked  at  people  who 
"make  pigs"  of  themselves,  is  Mrs.  Pa- 
vanne,  who  starves  her  stomach  to  beau- 
tify her  back,  and  who,  I  assure  you, 
would  prefer  after  three  days'  fasting  a 
new  boiled  silk  and  trimmings  to  any 
similarly  treated  leg  of  mutton  and 
capers. 


Grundy  is  a  model  of  social  demeanor 
and  domesticity,  but  occasionally  cheats 
in  a  bargain  wherever  it  is  safe ;  Gregory, 
honest  as  the  day,get8  tipsy.  Let  Gregory 
remember  his  own  weakness  before  scorn- 
ing Grundy,  and  let  Grundy  respect  the 
good  in  Gregory  before  holding  him  up 
to  disgrace.  The  question  is  often  not 
whether  X  is  a  saint  and  Y  a  Satan,  but 
rather  what  road  a  man's  indulgence 
takes.  Is  it  body  or  spirit  that  rules 
him — ^his  fear,  lust,  vanity,  gluttony,  sur- 
liness, or  sloth?  his  humility,  generosity, 
piety,  sense  of  justice,  sense  of  duty? 
Is  his  cardinal  weakness  a  vice  or  only  a 
foible — a  crime  that  degrades  or  only  a 
pettiness  that  narrows  him? 

If  we  hold  with  Scripture  that  he  who 
ruleth  his  spirit  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city,  we  must  not  give  all  the 
laurels  of  success  to  the  mighty,  wealthy, 
witty,  and  renowned.  Poor  John  Jones, 
the  clerk  yonder  at  a  thousand  a  year,  if 
we  reckon  at  anything  gentleness,  cour- 
age, simplicity,  devotion  to  mother,  wife, 
and  babes,  has  made  as  great  a  success  of 
life  as  old*Bollin  Ritchie,  the  head  of  the 
house.  Tou  would  imagine  a  first  use 
of  wealth  to  be  the  liberty  to  pick  at 
will  one's  employees  and  allies,  one's 
friends  and  agents,  to  repel  the  dishonest 
and  rebuke  the  impudent,  dealing  with 
those  whom  one  chooses  to  deal  with, 
where  personal  choice  can  fairly  be  exer- 
cised; but  such  a  privilege  is  Utopian  in 
business^  even  among  men  of  fortune,  and 
envied  Ritchie  has  little  more  freedom 
than  humble  Jones.  Besides,  the  pursuit 
of  startling  success,  though  it  often  ruins 
possibilities  of  contentment,rarely  creates 
them.  Frederic  Souli6,  having  had  the 
misfortune  to  gain  $16,000  in  one  year 
by  his  pen,  refused  a  government  place 
at  f  3,000,  with  leisure  to  write  an  occa- 
sional play  or  a  novel ;  he  was  eager  to 
produce  half  a  dozen  plays  and  novels  in 
a  twelvemonth,  says  a  biographer,  and  to 
repeat  his  $16,000;  and  he  died  of  work 
and  watching  in  two  years  more. 

We  are  not,  in  these  kindly  Christmas 
days,  to  cynically  deny  to  unpromising 
careers  all  power  of  recovery.  Temple 
was  telling  me  the  other  day  of  this  in- 
stance known  to  him:  Honorius  had  an 
exceedingly  dissolute  son,  who  pursued 
his  vicious  courses  almost  unchecked  by 
parental  rein,  until  he  seemed  to  think 
his  iniquities  the  rather  fostered  than 
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forbidden.  But  one  daj  a  friend  oi 
both  questioned  the  father  why  he  allow- 
ed his  son  snoh  abused  license?  "  Sir," 
replied  he,  '*  if  my  son  chooses  to  go  to 
the  deyil,  as  he  is  now  fast  going,  he  alone 
must  take  the  consequences. "  The  con- 
Tersation  bdng  reported  to  our  young 
rake,  he  was  so  affected  by  the  view  of 
his  responsibility,  which  he  now  i^preoi- 
ated  for  the  first  time,  as  to  turn  back 
toward  the  way  of  Tirtue.  And  as 
before  he  had  conceiTed  his  father  in 
some  sort  liable  for  those  scandalous  ex- 
oesses,  so  now,  being  driven  from  that 
strange  ^rror,  he  chooses  for  himself  the 
path  of  hon<Hr  and  usefulness. 

In  judging  unsuoceasful  Utcs,  too,  we 
need  to  make  large  allowance  for  the  un- 
known elements  of  fortune.  *'It  is 
fate, "  says  the  Greek  adage,  **  that  brings 
fith  good  and  bad  to  men;  nor  can  the 
gifts  of  the  immortals  be  refused."  But 
we  can  find  justification  for  charitable 
judgments  without  resorting  to  this 
general  theory.  We  discover  one  youth, 
who  promised  well,  ruined  by  a  bad 
choice  of  profession,  while  a  second,  who 
selected  well,  finds  the  immediate  prob- 
lem in  life  to  be  not  personal  eminence, 
but  providing  for  a  wife  and  half  a  dosen 
children:  and  if  he  does  fitly  provide 
for  them,  pray,  why  set  down  his  life, 
however  pruned  of  its  first  ambitious  pin- 
ions, as  a  failure? 

So,  finally,  our  unaspiring  old-year 
homily  simply  chimes  in  with  the  tradi- 
tlooal  ipirit  of  Christmastida— season  of 
hopeful  words  and  wishes^  of  kindness 
for  the  struggling,  of  encouragement  for 
the  discouraged,  of  charity  for  the  so- 
called  failures. 


BIBBONS  AND  COBONET8  AT  MABEBT 
BATBS. 
It  is  said  that  a  Yankee  has  arranged 
to  furnish  foreign  titles  (warranted  gen- 
uine) of  "  earl  or  count  for  $10,000;  Euro- 
pean orders,  from  $250  to  $10,000;  mem- 
bership in  foreign  scientific  and  literary 
societies,  $250  and  upward."  The  story 
is  plausible.  Impecunious  princes  and 
potentates  have  been  known  to  replenish 
their  purses  in  this  way,  though  hitherto 
usually  by  private  sale  rather  than  market 
quotations.  It  is  not  probable  that  our 
ingenious  countryman  has  the  Order  of 
the  Seraphim  or  of  the  Annonciade  at 
disposal,  or  that  he  can  supply  the  Gold- 
en Fleece  to  whoever  will  ''gif  a  good 


prishe,"  or  even  that  he  would  pretend 
to  furnish  the  Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  in 
quantities  to  suit  purchasers.  He  can 
hardly  be  the  medium  of  creating  many 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  nor  can  the  Bath 
or  the  St.  Michael  and  St.  George  very 
wdl  be  in  his  list  of  decorations  **  to  or- 
der." But  we  know  from  the  Paris  and 
Vienna  fairs  that  a  Cross  of  the  Legion 
is  obtainable  by  Americans  of  the  mer- 
cantile class;  and  as  for  the  Lion  and 
the  Sun,  it  was  an  order  created  by  some 
bygone  shah  for  the  express  purpose  of 
rewarding  strangers  who  had  rendered 
service  to  Persia;  and  what  service  more 
substantial,  pray,  than  helping  to  fill  the 
Persian  purse?  When  you  come  to  cen- 
tral and  southern  Europe,  titles  are  going 
a-begging,  and  hard-up  princelets  will 
presumably  be  eager  to  raise  the  wind 
with  them. 

And  there  will  be  buyers  as  well  as  sell- 
ers. To  the  democratic  mind  a  royal 
star  or  ribbon  is  an  object  of  befitting  rev- 
erence. None  of  our  countrymen  would, 
indeed,  on  purchasing  a  title,  really  ask 
to  be  addressed  as  '*  Your  lordship,"  or 
even  to  be  familiarly  called  Grand  For- 
ester or  Sublime  Bootjack  to  His  Serene 
Highness — ^unless  in  private,  by  some 
very  much  indulged  servitor  or  judicious 
retainer.  But  though  the  badge  of  no- 
biUty  may  not  be  worn  in  the  streets  by  the 
happy  purchaser,  for  fear  of  attracting 
a  rabUe  of  the  curious,  he  can  fondly 
gaze  upon  it  in  the  privacy  of  home,  or 
try  it  on  for  the  admiration  of  the  do- 
mestic circle,  or  haply  submit  it  to  the 
inspection  of  discreet  friends. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  '*  bogus 
diploma '  *  trade.  Business  and  not  vanity 
is  doubtless  the  ruling  motive  with  the 
foreigners  who  strut  in  pkimage  bought 
of  the  Philadelphia  <<  university."  The 
diploma  of  M.  1).  is  worth  its  price  for 
display  before  the  eyes  of  the  patients 
waiting  in  the  '*  doctor  *s  "  office,  while  to 
Squeers  of  Dotheboys  Hall  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  is  good  for  at  least  three  new 
pupUs,  and  Ph.  D.  for  a  dozen.  I  pre- 
sume that  in  some  of  the  foreign  maga- 
zines and  weekly  newspapers  of  a  certain 
class,  D.  D.  or  L.L.  D.  has  a  real  cash 
value  of  at  least  five  per  cent  more  in 
pay,  or  perhaps  it  may  turn  the  scale 
in  favor  of  an  article  which,  without  that 
honorary  signature,  might  be  put  in  the 
waste-paper  basket.  So  long  as  such 
practical  results  canJif  Lfe^^J^^^oJiplS^iv! 
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trade  is  likely  to  floarish,  with  fall  vari- 
ety offered  to  buyers. 

Now,  it  is  not  impossible  to  turn  to 
trade  acoount  an  Order  of  the  ESlephant, 
of  the  Iron  Crown,  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  or  of  the  Medjidieh,  as  probably 
shrewd  mechanics,oontraotors,  and  trades- 
men in  America  and  England  can  attest. 
But  while  this  is  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  buyers,  I  am  sure  the  new  indus^ 
try  appeals  to  a  loftier  emotion  than 
that  of  mere  money-making.  America, 
in  fact,  is  ripe  for  this  improvement 
The  modem  phrase  of  ambition  here  in 
America  is  *'  social  status; "  and  dealers 
in  heraldry  are  doing  a  business  so  thriv- 
ing in  coats  of  arms  for  seal  rings  and 
scented  note-paper,  that  I  fancy  it  is  this 
that  has  suggested  the  trade  in  noble 
titles.  The  village  of  Podunk  looks 
down  on  the  neighboring  town  of  Hard- 
scrabble.  "  Hardscrabble, ' '  say  the  scorn- 
ful Podunkers,  *'  plumes  itself  on  its 
wealth,  but  Podunk  prides  herself  on 
her  birth— on  her  extremely  old  families  I  '* 
In  fact  you  find  all  over  the  republic  peo- 
ple talking  of  their  aristocratic  families, 
and  their  *' refined  neighborhood,"  and 
"refined  birth"— even  where,  after  all, 
it  may  be  only  a  case  of  refined  petroleum. 

Here,  then,  is  the  sphere  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  enterprising  middleman. 
He  appeals  to  a  tuft-hunting  instinct  so 
deep  in  human  nature  that  the  mere 
surface  difference  of  republic  or  mon- 
archy hardly  touches  it.  In  a  London 
church  you  will  see  a  pew  full  of  ladies' 
maids,  and  presently  there  is  a  great 
crowding  and  squeezing,  and  a  low  whis- 
per of  "  make  room  for  Lady  Philippa.  *' 
It  is  only  another  lady's  maid  joining  her 
friends;  but  they  all  get  titles  by  reflec- 
tion. Turn  ftom  this  scene  to  the  New 
York  area  steps,  and  the  artful  little 
rascal  who  is  peddling  strawberries,  says 
to  Bridget,  who  answers  the  bell,  **  Have 
some  berries,  lady  f*^  knowing  that  this 
will  make  a  market,  if  anything  can. 
The  fact  is,  we  all  like  to  be  "  Colonel " 
and"  Deacon  "  and  "  Doctor,"  instead  of 
simple  Jones,  Brown,  and  Robinson;  call- 
ing us  "the  judge  "  or  " alderman  "  is  a 
perpetual  titUlation  of  a  pleasant  feeling. 
"GFood  morning,  Mr.  Secretary,"  or,  "  I 
hope  you  are  very  well.  State  Senator,"  is 
a  greeting  that  carries  a  kind  of  homage 
with  it;  and  from  that  you  go  upward 
In  titular  recognition  of  official  eminence 


until  you  come  to  "  His  Great  Glorious 
and  most  Excellent  Majesty,  who  reigns 
over  the  Kingdoms  of  Thunaparanta  and 
Tampadipa  and  all  the  IJmbreUa-Bear- 
ing  Chiefs  of  the  Eastern  Country,  the 
King  of  the  Rising  Sun,  Lord  of  the 
Celestial  Elephants,  Master  of  Many 
White  Elephants,  the  Great  Chief  of 
Righteousness,  King  of  Burmah." 

Mctcte  vtrttUe  1  would  say,  then,  to  the 
peddlers  of  stars,  crosses,  garters,  and 
A.  S.  S.'s.  There  are  poverty-stricken 
principalities  and  hard-up  beys  and 
khedives  enough  to  find  ribbons  for 
a  thousand  American  buttonholes,  and 
to  turn  ten  thousand  of  our  exem- 
plary fellow  citizens  to  chevaliers.  An  en- 
vious public  sentiment  might  prevent  the 
wearing  of  all  the  ribbons  and  crosses 
that  a  Uberal  man  of  means  could  buy; 
but  decorations,  like  doorplates,  are  "so 
handy  to  have  in  the  house."  The  cen- 
tennial year,  by  bringing  to  our  shores  a 
shoal  of  titled  personages,  has  presuma- 
bly whetted  the  appetite  of  our  people 
for  heraldic  distinctions.  But  for  years 
before  we  had  even  the  village  tailor  ap- 
pearing occasionally  in  the  local  newspa- 
per as  Sir  Kni^t  Shears,  and  the 
apothecary  as  Most  Worthy  Grand  Com- 
mander and  Puissant  Potentate  Senna. 
If  it  is  pleasant  for  Bobby  Shears  and 
Sammy  Senna  to  be  knighted  by  their 
cronies  and  customers,  how  much  more 
agreeable  to  the  American  mind  a  deco- 
ration and  investiture  from  a  real  prince! 
The  possibilities,  to  be  sure,  are  limited. 
Aristocratic  exdusivenees  confines  the 
Garter  to  twenty-five  persons,  the  Order 
of  the  Thistle  is  only  for  Scotch  nobles, 
and  the  Iron  Cross  of  Savoy  is  purely 
Italian;  military  or  naval  services  are  re- 
quired for  the  St.  George  of  Russia  and 
the  Victoria  Cross;  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  some  sort  of  illustrious  services 
would  be  needed  even  t6T  the  Leopold  of 
Belgium,  the  Iron  Cross  of  Prussia,  the 
St.  James  of  Spain,  or  the  Tower  and 
Sword  of  PortugaL  But  in  the  little 
principalities  of  Germany,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  ravenous  for  titular  distinctions, 
there  is  a  large  supply;  and  as,  in  fine, 
there  are  said  to  be  sixsoore  orders  of 
chivalry  scattered  over  both  Christian 
and  Mussulman  lands,  a  wealthy  aspir- 
ant may  not  despair  of  reaching  one  or 
two  of  tiiem  without  the  pangs  of  knight 
errantry. 


SCIENTIFIC  MISCELLANY. 


COMPLICATIONS  OF  THE  CHANNEL  TUN- 
NEL. 

Baron  yon  Wbbsb,  a  dlstingaished 
English  engineer,  predicts  that  the  Chan- 
nel tunnel  between  England  and  France, 
if  constmctedy  will  be  the  cause  of  great 
annoyance  to  English  railway  managers, 
and  bring  forwiu^  some  very  acute  ob- 
•eryations  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

The  English  railway  system  was  a 
world  of  its  own  ;  it  was  an  insular  world 
which  could  hardly  have  been  more  pecu- 
liar if  it  had  belonged  to  another  quar- 
ter of  the  globe  altogether.  All  this, 
howerer,  will  change  as  soon  as  the  tunnel 
is  pierced  between  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent. 

England  wiU  (hen  no  longer  he  anis" 
land,  btU  a  peninsula,  and  although  the 
isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  Conti- 
nent will  be  submarine,  its  effect  on  the 
railway  sjrstem  will  be  exactly  the  same  as 
if  it  were  a  natural  one. 

If  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be 
attained  by  the  Channel  tunnel  is  to  bear 
any  rational  proportion  at  aU  to  the  means 
required,  the  tunnel  will  be  constructed 
only  if  a  very  considerable  goods  traffic 
between  the  two  shores  is  expected,  be- 
sides the  large  passenger  traffic.  Such  a 
traffic,  which  would  haye  to  compete 
with  sea  carriage,  is  only  possible  for 
goods  if  shifting  the  loads  is  completely 
ayoided,  and  the  wagons  and  trucks  can 
ran  from  England  far  into  the  Continent 
and  vice  versa.  Now  the  English  exports 
to  the  Continent  far  exceed  the  imports 
from  it.  The  English  trucks,  therefore, 
loaded  with  rails,  machines,  coals,  cotton 
goods,  etc.,  will,  after  passing  the  tunnel, 
be  scattered  far  and  wide  on  the  conti- 
nents railways  (whose  length  exceeds 
threefold  that  of  the  whole  British  sys- 
tem), and  will  haye  to  run  distances  flye 
times  as  great  as  from  London  to  the 
Highlands. 

The  English  railway  companies,  who 
are  now  able  to  follow  their  rolling  stock 
almost  with  the  naked  eye,  who  know  ex- 
actly how  long  each  truck  will  take  to 
nm  the  short  distances  in  their  island, 
who  can,  therefore,  provide  proper  loads 


both  for  the  up  and  down  journeys,  hence 
making  the  best  use  of  their  stock,  and 
who  are  always  aware  in  whose  hands 
their  trucks  are,  will  suddenly  see  a  great 
number  of  them  disappear  out  of  their 
sight  and  beyond  their  control  on  long 
journeys  and  unknown  routes.  They  will 
no  longer  be  able  to  calculate,  even  ap- 
proximately, when  the  stock  will  return. 
England  will  therefore  lose  an  important 
percentage  of  its  rolling  stock,  which  will 
be  but  incompletely  replaced  by  the  for- 
eign wagons,  which  will  remain  in  Eng- 
land a  much  shorter  time  on  account  of 
the  shorter  distances.  The  deficiency 
will  haye  to  be  made  up  at  considerable 
expense.  The  stock  wiU  travel  as  far  as 
the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Egean  seas, 
to  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic,  to  the 
southernmost  point  of  Italy,  and  to  the 
Pyrenees;  it  will  pass  over  the  lines  of 
a  dozen  or  more  foreign  companies,  be 
brought  under  the  influence  of  three  or 
four  different  legislatures,  police  regula- 
tions, by-laws.  Government  inspections, 
etc.,  and  where  three  or  four  different 
language!^  are  officially  in  use. 

Quite  new  legal  obligations  and  intrica- 
cies will  appear  if  the  companies  having 
to  forward  goods  direct  into  foreign  coun- 
tries send  their  wagons  into  the  territo- 
ries of  different  jurisdictions.  It  will 
not  be  of  much  use  if  the  English  com- 
panies attempt  formally  to  confine  their 
transactions  to  the  French  railway  which 
joins  theirs.  Claims  from  Turkish,  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  Italian,  German,  Belgian, 
and  French  railways  will  still  be  brought 
against  them,  in  some  coses  requiring  di- 
rect and  immediate  communication. 


A  TOWN  OP  DWAKP8. 
A  wsiTBB  in  the  London  " Times"  de- 
scribes the  effect  of  excessive  intermar- 
riage on  the  inhabitants  of  Prot^,  a  little 
town  in  the  province  of  Santander,  Spain. 
Until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  the 
village  was  quite  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Its  inhabitants,  from  their 
ever-recurring  intermarriages,  had  be- 
come quite  a  race  of  dwarfs.  On  market 
days  the  priests  might  be  seen,  with  long: 
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black  coats  and  high  black  hats,  riding  in 
to  purchase  the  simple  provision  for  the 
week^s  consumption — men  of  little  in- 
telligence and  no  learning,  spnmg  from 
the  lowest  ranks.  About  eighteen  years 
ago  the  Oalician  laborers,  or  Gallegos, 
from  the  mines  of  Galioja,  swarmed  into 
the  town  for  lodgings,  etc.,  and  since 
their  colonization  the  population  has  in- 
creased in  strength,  stature,  education, 
intellect,  and  morality.  Their  intellects, 
also,  haye  improved — ^intellects  which 
had  been  stunted,  dwarfed,  and  ruined 
by  their  frequent  intermarriages. 


WHOOPINO  CX)UGa 

AcooBDiNO  to  Dr.  Sturges,  an  English 
physician,  whooping  cough  is  not  always 
to  be  escaped  by  preventing  contagion* 
for  at  a  certain  age  the  disposition  to- 
ward this  disease  is  so  great  that  the  child 
will  originate  it.  He  says:  '*  Whoop- 
ing cough  is  a  nervous  disease  of  imma- 
ture life,  due  immediately,  like  nervous 
asthma,  to  a  moibid  exaltation  of  sensi- 
bility of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane. 
Although  possible  in  a  modified  form  at 
all  ages,  it  has  its  period  of  special  liabil- 
ity and  full  development  simultaneoudy 
with  that  time  of  life  when  the  nervous 
system  is  irritable  and  the  mechanism 
at  respiration  diaphragmatic.  A  child 
of  the  proper  age  with  catarrh  and  cough 
is  thus  on  the  very  brink  of  whooping 
cough.  A  large  proportion  of  such  chil- 
dren will  develop  the  disease  for  them^ 
selves  upon  casual  provocation,  all  con- 
tagion and  all  epidemic  influence  apart" 
Therefore  he  does  not  think  contagion 
plays  the  important  part  generally  sup- 
posed, and  the  assumption  of  a  specific 
morbid  poison  is  in  his  opinion  entirely 
gratuitous.    As  to  treatment  he  says: 

**  The  specific  remedies  for  whooping 
cough  (which  have  their  season  and  may 
be  said  now  to  include  all  drugs  whatever 
of  any  potency)  have  all  of  them  a  certain 
testimony  in  their  favor.  They  agree  in  a 
single  point:  whether  by  their  nauseons- 
ness,  the  grievous  method  of  their  impli- 
cation, or  the  disturbance  they  bring  to 
the  child's  habits  and  surroundings,  the 
best  vaunted  remedies— emetics,  spong- 
ing of  the  larynx,  Ul-flavored  inhalation, 
change  of  scene,  beating  with  the  rod — 
all  are  calculated  to  impress  the  patient^ 
and  find  their  use  accordingly. 


BBmSH  ASSOCIATION  NOTES. 

The  committee  appointed  to  test  ex- 
perimentally Ohm's  law,  that  with  any 
conductor  the  electromotive  force  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  current  produced,  re- 
ports that  this  law  is  absolutely  correct. 
If  a  conductor  of  iron,  platinum,  or 
German  silver  of  one  square  centimetre 
in  section  has  a  resistaooe  of  one  ohm  for 
infinitely  small  currents,  its  resistance 
when  acted  on  by  an  electromotive  force 
of  one  volt  (provided  its  temperature  is 
kept  the  same)  is  not  altered  by  so  much  as 
the  millionth  of  a  millionth  part  This 
fine  result  is  the  more  gratifying  since 
Ohm's  law  is  entirely  empirical  and  does 
not  rest  at  all  upon  logical  deduction. 

The  vast  amount  of  water  circulating 
through  the  solid  earth  is  diown  by  the 
calculations  of  the  committee  on  the  un- 
derground waters  of  the  Permian  and 
New  Bed  sandstones. 

Taking  an  average  rainfall  of  80  inches 
per  annum,  and  granting  tiiat  only  10 
inches  perooUite  into  the  rock,  the  supply 
of  water  stored  up  by  the  Permian  and 
New  Bed  formations  was  estimated  by 
^e  committee  to  amount  to  140,800,000 
gallons  per  square  mile  per  year.  This 
rate  would  give,  for  the  10,000  square 
miles  covered  by  the  formations,  in  Great 
Britain,  1,406,000,000,000  gallons.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  this  amount  is 
made  available  for  the  supply  of  cities 
and  towns. 

The  subject  of  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  matter  was  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Johnstone  Stoney,  F.  B.  S.,  who  amused 
and  interested  the  chemical  section  by  a 
number  of  drawings  of  tetrahedra,  octo- 
hedra,  etc.,  on  to  which  he  dexterously 
stuck  representations  of  oxygen  atoms, 
chlorine  atoms,  and  so  on.  His  general 
endeavor  seemed  to  be  to  convince  his 
auditors  that  in  most  basic  salts  oxygen 
is  divalent,  being  in  direct  combination 
with  the  acidifying  constituent  of  the 
molecule,  but  that  when  oxygen  is  not 
so  directly  related  to  this  constituent  in 
basic  salts  it  is  tetravalent 

In  the  geological  section.  Dr.  Bryce  ob- 
served that  there  are  two  lines  along 
which  earthquakes  are  commonly  ob- 
served in  Scotland,  the  one  running  from 
Inverness,  through  the  north  of  Ireland, 
to  Galway  bay,  and  the  other  passing 
east  and  west  through  Comrie.  The 
phenomena  of  earthquakes  in  the  latter 
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district  are  now  being  STstematically  ob- 
serred  and  recorded,  under  the  direction 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  British 
Association,  seismometers  being  employ- 
ed on  the  two  principles  of  vertical  pen- 
dnlom  and  delicately  poised  cylinders. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain whether  shocks  in  tMs  region  can  be 
traced  to  any  common  central  point, 
there  being  reason  to  believe  them  to  be 
connected  with  a  mass  of  granite  in  Glen 
liednoch,  whose  position  was  indicated 
on  a  map  exhibited  by  the  author.  He 
thought  the  Comrie  earthquakes  may  be 
explained  on  Mr.  Mallet's  theory  of  a 
shock  produced  by  the  fall  of  huge 
masses  of  rock  fix>m  the  roof  of  huger 
caverns  in  the  earth's  crust. 

In  a  paper  on  the  plants  of  the  oobI 
measures,  Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson  ex- 
pressed his  strong  conviction  that  the 
flora  of  the  ooal  measures  would  ulti- 
mately become  jthe  battlefield  on  whidi 
the  question  of  evolution  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  species  would  be  fought 
out.  There  would  probably  never  be 
found  another  unbroken  period  of  a 
duration  equal  to  that  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures. Farther,  the  rodts,  seeds,  and  the 
whole  reproductive  structure  of  the  coal- 
measure  plants  are  all  present  in  an 
unequalled  state  of  preservation.  "With 
reference  to  calamites,  Prof.  Williamson 
said  that  what  had  formerly  been  re- 
garded as  such  had  turned  out  to  be  only 
easts  in  sand  and  mud  of  the  pith  of  the 
true  plant.  He  had  lately  obtained  a 
specimen  of  calamite  with  the  bark  on 
which  showed  a  nucleal  cellular  pith, 
surrounded  by  canals  running  length- 
wise down  the  stem;  outside  of  these 
canals  wedges  of  true  vascular  structure; 
and  lastly,  a  cellular  bark. 

In  the  department  of  anthropology. 
Dr.  Phen^  read  a  paper  "  On  Recent  Re- 
mains of  Totemism  in  Scotland."  He 
defined  Totemism  as  a  form  of  idolatry; 
a  totem  was  either  a  living  creature  or  a 
representation  of  one,  mostly  an  animal, 
very  seldom  a  man.  It  was  considered, 
from  reference  to  Pictish  and  other  de- 
vices, that  a  dragon  was  a  favorite  repre- 
sentative among  such  pec^le  of  Britain 
as  had  not  been  brought  under  Roman 
away. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Elnowles  read  a  paper  *'  On 
the  Classification  of  Arrowheads,"  recom- 
mending the  use  of  the  following  terms: 


stemmed,  indented,  triangular,  leaf- 
shaped,  kite-sliaped,  ahd  lozenge-shaped. 
Commander  Cameron,  the  African  explor- 
er, mentioned  that  arrow-heads  of  the  same 
shape  as  many  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knowlee 
were  in  use  in  various  African  tribes. 
One  shape  was  formed  so  as  to  cause  the 
arrow  to  rotate,  and  was  principally 
used  for  shooting  game  at  long  distances. 
The  shape  of  the  arrows  varied  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  makers ;  in  one  district 
there  were  forty  or  fifty  different  shapes. 

Commander  Cameron  gave  drawings  of 
the  men  with  horns,  a  tribe  of  which  has 
bem  found  by  Captain  J.  S.  Hay.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reproductions  of  these 
drawings  by  the  Illustrated  papers,  these 
horns  are  very  prominent,  and  project 
forward  from  the  cheekbone. 

Mr.  Qwin-JefEreys,  whose  experience  in 
deep-sea  dredging  makes  his  opinion 
valuable,  said  tliat  telegraph  engineers 
did  not  sufSciently  take  account  of  the 
sharp  stones  on  the  sea  bottom,  but  aeh 
sumed  too  readily  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  soft  bottom  only. 

Mr.  John  Murray  of  the  Challenger 
expedition  announced  that  meteoric  dust 
is  found  in  the  sea  ooze,  a  result  that 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  the 
discovery  that  this  cosmic  dust  is  falling 
aU  over  the  earth. 


AN  ENGLISH  CROP. 

Thb  yearly  trial  of  harvesting  ma- 
chines was  made  this  year  at  Leamington, 
and  the  rye  grass  field,  where  the  reapers 
and  mowers  were  worked,  has  its  history 
given  in  the  "  Engineer,'*  London.  "  It 
will  be  interesting  if  we  first  describe 
this  rye  grass  crop  and  the  preceding 
crop.  A  crop  of  wheat  was  grown  in 
this  field  of  seven  acres  last  year,  and  by 
the  end  of  September  it  was  well  culti- 
vated and  sown  with  rye  grass  seed. 
Three  crops  before  this  have  been  cut 
this  year,  the  wei^t  of  which  was  about 
eight  tons  to  the  acre  for  each  crop,  and  as 
the  selling  price  was  Is.  fid.  (86  cents)  per 
cwt.,  this  was  at  the  rate  of  £12  ($60)  per 
acre  per  crop,  or  £86  per  acre  for  the  three 
crops.  Had  not  the  last  crop  been  set 
apart  for  the  reaper  and  mower  trials, 
it  would  have  been  cut  three  weeks  ago, 
when  there  were  again  about  eight  tons  to 
the  acre.  As  it  was,  however,  last  week 
the  crop  had  gone  too  much  to  seed,  and 
was  too  much  laid  for  being  of  prime    t 
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quality;  the  result  of  which  is,  Mr. 
Tough,  the  owner,  reckons  the  plants  are 
too  much  spent  to  stand  well  through  a 
second  year,  and  he  therefore  contem- 
plates turning  it  over  in  the  spring  for 
mangolds.  Mr.  Tough  calculated,  how- 
ever, that  there  were  ten  tons  to  the  acre 
this  cut,  and  lots  of  carts  and  yans  came 
to  take  the  best  of  it;  that  is,  the  parts 
which  were  not  laid  and  yellow  at  the 
bottom,  at  the  same  price,  Is.  6d.  per 
cwt.  The  carts  are  weighed  in  over  a 
weigh-bridge,  and  weighed  out  again  af- 
ter the  buyers  hare  loaded  up  as  much  as 
they  choose  or  require.  We  may  add 
this  is  better  than  selling  by  square  mea- 
sure. As  to  the  next  growth,  Mr.  Tough 
says  he  shall  get  two  more  fair  cuts  this 
autumn  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  he 
expects  the  two  together  will  weigh  eight 
tons  per  acre  more.  As  there  will  be  a 
certain  sale  for  this  at  Is.  6d.  per  cwt., 
this  year's  yield  will  realize  the  great  re- 
turn of  £60  ($800)  per  acre. 


INFLUENOB  OF  WHITE  COLOBS. 

Prof.  Wallaob  gave  at  Glasgow  some 
curioiis  speculations  based  upon  the  pe- 
culiarities observable  in  white  animals. 
He  had  been  discussing  at  great  length 
and  with  rare  knowledge  the  distribution 
of  butterflies,  remarking  that  some  of  the 
island  groups  were  noticeably  light-col- 
ored, and  endeavored  to  connect  their 
color  with  their  environment  as  follows: 

Some  very  curious  physiological  facts, 
bearing  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
white  colors  in  the  higher  animals,  have 
lately  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Ogle.  It  has 
been  found  that  a  colored  or  dark  pigment 
in  the  olfactory  region  of  the  nostrils  is 
essential  to  perfect  smell,  and  this  pig- 
ment is  rarely  deficient  except  when  the 
whole  animal  is  pure  white.  In  these 
cases  the  creature  is  almost  without  smell 
or  taste.  This,  Dr.  Ogle  believes,  ex- 
plains the  curious  case  of  the  pigs  in 
Virginia  adduced  by  Mr.  Darwin,  white 
pigs  being  poisoned  by  a  poisonous  root, 
which  does  not  affect  black  pigs.  Mr. 
Darwin  imputed  this  to  a  constitutional 
difference  accompanying  the  dark  color, 
which  rendered  what  was  poisonous  to 
the  white-colored  animals  quite  innocu- 
ous to  the  black.  Dr.  Ogle,  however,  ob- 
serves, that  there  is  no  proof  that  the 
black  pigs  eat  the  root,  and  he  believes 
the  more  probable  explanation  to  be  that 


it  is  distasteful  to  them,  while  the  white 
pigs,  being  deficient  in  smell  and  taste, 
eat  it,  and  are  killed.  Analogous  facts 
occur  in  several  distinct  families.  White 
sheep  are  killed  in  the  Tarentino  by  eat- 
ing Hypericum  Oriscum,  while  black 
sheep  escape :  white  rhinoceroses  are  said 
to  perish  from  eating  Euphorbia  Candel- 
abrum ;  and  white  horses  are  said  to  suffer 
from  poisonous  food,  where  colored  ones 
escape.  Now  it  is  very  improbable  that 
a  constitutional  immunity  from  poisoning 
by  so  many  distinct  plants  should  in  the 
case  of  such  widely  different  animaU 
be  always  correlated  with  the  same  differ- 
ence of  color;  but  the  facts  are  readily 
understood  if  the  senses  of  smell  and 
taste  are  dependent  on  the  presence  of 
a  pigment  which  is  deficient  in  wholly 
white  animals.  The  explanation  has, 
however,  been  carried  a  step  further,  by 
experiments  showing  that  the  absorption 
of  odors  by  dead  matter,  such  as  cloth- 
ing, is  greatly  affected 'by  color,  black 
being  the  most  powerful  absorbent,  then 
blue,  red,  yellow,  and  lastly  white.  We 
have  here  a  physical  cause  for  the  sense 
inferiority  of  totally  white  animals  which 
may  account  for  their  rarity  in  nature. 
For  few,  if  any,  wild  animals  are  wholly 
white.  The  head,  the  face,  or  at  least 
the  muzzle  or  the  nose,  are  generally 
black.  The  ears  and  eyes  are  also  often 
black;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
dark  pigment  is  essential  to  good  hearing, 
as  it  certainly  is  to  perfect  vision.  We 
can  therefore  understand  why  white  cats 
with  blue  eyes  are  so  often  deaf;  a  pe- 
culiarity we  notice  more  readily  than 
their  deficiency  of  smell  or  taste. 

If  then  the  prevalence  of  white-color- 
ation is  generally  accompanied  with  some 
deficiency  in  the  acuteness  of  the  most 
important  senses,  this  color  becomes 
doubly  dangerous,  for  it  not  only  renders 
its  possessor  more  conspicuous  to  its  en- 
emies, but  at  the  same  time  makes  it 
less  ready  in  detecting  the  presence  of 
danger.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason 
why  white  appears  more  frequently  in  is- 
lands where  competition  is  less  severe 
and  enemies  less  numerous  and  varied. 
Hence,  also,  a  reason  why  albinoism,  al- 
though freely  occurring  in  captivity, 
never  maintains  itself  in  a  wild  state, 
whUe  melanism  does.  The  peculiarity 
of  some  islands  in  having  all  their  inhab- 
itants of  dusky  colors— as  the  Galapa- 
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gos—maj  also  perhaps  be  explained  on 
the  same  principles;  for  poisonous  fruits 
or  seeds  may  there  abound,  which  weed 
out  all  white  or  light-colored  yarieties, 
owing  to  their  deficiencj  of  smell  and 
taste.  We  can  hardly  believe,  however, 
that  this  would  apply  to  white-colored 
bntterflies,  and  this  may  be  a  reason  why 
the  effect  of  an  insular  habitat  is  more 
marked  in  these  insects  than  in  birds  or 
mammals.  But  though  inapplicable  to 
the  lower  animals,  this  curious  relation  of 
sense  acuteness  with  colors  may  have 
had  some  influence  on  the  development 
of  the  higher  human  races.  If  light 
tints  of  the  skin  were  generally  accompa- 
nied by  some  deficiency  in  the  senses  of 
smell,  hearing,  and  vision,  the  white 
ooold  never  compete  with  the  darker 
races,  so  long  as  man  was  in  a  very  low 
and  savage  condition,  and  wholly  depen- 
dent for  existence  on  the  acuteness  of  his 
senses.  But  as  the  mental  faculties  be- 
come more  fully  developed  and  more  im- 
portant to  his  welfare  than  mere  sense 
acuteness,  the  lighter  tints  of  skin,  and 
hair,  and  eyes,  would  cease  to  be  disad- 
vantageous whenever  they  were  accom- 
panied by  superior  brain  power.  Such 
variations  would  then  be  preserved;  and 
thus  may  have  arisen  the  Xanthochroic 
race  of  mankind,  in  which  we  find  a  high 
development  of  intellect  accompanied 
by  a  slight  deficiency  m  the  acuteness  of 
tha  senses  as  compared  with  the  darker 
forms. 


AN  INVOLVED  ACCTOBNT, 
Thodoh  American  recklessness  of  life 
is  proverbial  among  foreigners,  we  may 
be  thankful  that  India-rubber  bags  of 
explosive  gases  are  not  carried  by  igno- 
rant boys  through  our  streets,  as  in  New- 
castle, England.  The  practice  resulted 
by  a  singular  chain  of  mishaps  in  a  vio- 
lent explosion.  The  first  error  was  in 
using  a  bag  for  conveying  an  explosive 
gas ;  the  second  in  using  a  le€tki/  bag ; 
the  third  in  the  experimenter,  who  put 
coal  gas  into  a  bag  containing  oxygen  ; 
the  fourth  in  sending  a  boy  to  deliver  it. 
Then  comes  a  chapter  of  results.  The 
boy  became  tired  and  stopped  to  rest, 
dropping  the  bag  on  the  pavement 
Just  as  he  did  so  a  passer-by  lit  his  pipe 
and  threw  the  burning  match  down.  By 
chance  it  fell  upon  the  innocent  looking 
bag,  and  probably  just  at  the  spot  where 


it  leaked.  After  the  consequent  explo- 
sion only  two  pieces  of  the  bag  could  be 
found,  one  of  which  was  thrown  through 
the  top  windows  of  the  bank.  Even  the 
sound  wave,  or  wave  of  concussion,  had 
a  mind  to  distinguish  itself.  It  entirely 
missed  the  first  floor  windows  of  the 
bank,  and  left  them  uninjured,  though 
the  windows  in  both  the  ground  floor 
and  the  second  floor  were  broken.  The 
wave  seems  to  have  crossed  the  street, 
smashing  the  ground  windows  there,  and 
then  been  deflected  back  across  the  street 
and  upward  to  the  top  story  of  the  bank. 


AN  OLD  AQUEDUCT  8TSTBBC. 
Ancdent  life  is  not  usually  considered 
to  have  been  very  cleanly,  but  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  Romans  that  as  much  as 
2,200  years  ago  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  reject  the  water  of  the  Tiber  as 
unfit  to  drink.  They  hunted  for  springs 
in  the  mountains,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  so  many  aqueducts  were 
built  that  Rome  had  Uieoretically  a  bet- 
ter supply  of  water  than  any  modem 
city  enjoys.  Practically,  however,  the 
Romans  suffered  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  water  pilfering.  Instead  of  400,000,- 
000  gallons  daily  which  the  springs 
furnished,  the  city  received  only  208,- 
000,000  gallons.  This  immense  loss, 
says  a  careful  paper  by  the  Austrian 
engineer,  E.  H.  d'Avidor,  arose  partly 
through  neglect  of  the  necessary  repairs 
in  the  aqueducts,  but  still  more  through 
the  water  being  positively  stolen.  For 
one  of  the  principal  favors  by  which  the 
State  and  the  emperors  were  in  the  habit 
of  rewarding  minor  services  was  by 
granting  concessions  for  the  lost  water; 
that  is,  for  the  water  which  escaped 
through  the  overflow  of  the  reservoirs, 
cisterns,  and  public  fountains,  or  through 
the  defects  in  the  aqueducts  and  mains. 
The  consequence,  of  course,  was  that 
every  landed  proprietor  who  had  obtained 
a  concession  for  the  waste  water  escaping 
from  an  aqueduct  passing  through  his 
grounds  was  anxious  to  increase  this 
waste  as  much  as  possible— and  from  this 
wish  to  intentional  injury  was  but  a  step. 
The  overseers  and  slaves  in  charge  were 
constantly  bribed  to  abstain  from  repair- ' 
ing  damages  which  had  arisen,  or  to 
cause  new  ones  to  arise,  and  these  abusjBS 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  one  aqueduct 
(Tepula)  brought  no  water  whatever  t9 
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Rome  during  several  years,  the  whole 
having  been  wasted,  or  rather  abstracted 
on  its  way.  The  irregularities  of  the 
water  supply  were  still  further  increased 
by  the  nature  of  the  mains  and  distribut- 
ing pipes,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
were  mere  lead  plates  soldered  into  a 
pear-shaped  section,  incapable  of  resist- 
ing even  the  most  moderate  pressure  and 
liable  to  injury  by  a  common  knife,  so 
that  any  evil-disposed  person  could  tap 
the  main  almost  wherever  he  pleased. 
At  a  later  period,  indeed,  the  Bomans 
appear  to  have  used  short  day  pipes; 
lengths  of  such  mains  have  been  discov- 
ered, consisting  of  two-feet  spigot  and 
socket  pipes  carefully  laid  in  and  covered 
with  a  bed  of  concrete.  These  have 
outlasted  all  the  load  pipes,  and  are  still 
frequently  found  in  good  condition. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  Rome 
had  about  350,000  inhabitants  within  its 
walls,  there  was  a  supply  of  something 
like  680  gallons  per  head;  that  is,  about 
forty  times  as  much  as  the  valuation  for 
Vienna.  But  there  were  in  ancient  Rome 
no  less  than  1,852  public  fountains,  591 
jet  fountains,  19  large  fortified  camps  or 
barracks,  93  therms  or  immense  public 
baths,  and  39  arenas  or  theatres,  all  of 
which  were  supplied  with  a  superfluity 
of  constantly  flowing  water.  The  reser- 
voirs contained  only  about  6,000,000 
gallons,  and  the  distribution  must  have 
been  very  irregular,  and  it  has  been  cal- 
culated that  some  houses  received  ten 
times  as  much  water  as  others.  Just  as 
the  Western  miner  reckons  the  quantity 
of  water  by  the  inehy  the  Roman  estimat- 
ed it  by  Uie  quinarxus,  or  amount  that 
could  flow  through  a  pipe  of  one  and  a 
quarter  finger  diameter,  under  a  head  of 
twelve  inches.  This  would  yield  about 
ninety-two  gallons  in  twelve  hours,  and 
the  price  was  so  low  that  the  householder 
paid  only  about  half  a  cent  per  year  for 
each  gallon  supplied  daily.  Ninety-two 
gallons  a  day  would  therefore  cost  less 
than  half  a  dollar  a  year.  (In  New  York 
it  would  cost  nearly  $18.)  But  though 
cheap,  the  water  was  not  a  vested  right  of 
all  citizens.  The  poor  had  it  for  nothing 
in  the  ample  baths,  wash  houses,  and 
fountains,  but  householders  could  only 
obtain  the  right  of  water  supply  by  a 
petition  to  the  consul,  and  in  later  times 
to  the  emperor  himself;  even  then,  how- 
ever, with  difficulty.    It  was  matter  of 


favor  and  a  reward  of  merit,  that  ap- 
plied only  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
granted,  not  transferable  by  gift  or  sale, 
and  which  lapsed  with  the  death  of  the 
owner  or  the  sale  of  the  house  for  which 
it  had  been  granted. 


GALVANISM   CANNOT  BBSTORS  BX- 
HAU8TBD  VITAIJTY. 

Da.  B.  W.  Riceabdson  says  that  arti- 
ficial respiration  is  a  much  more  effective 
means  of  restoring  the  drowned  or  as- 
phjrxiated  than  galvanism.  By  the  use 
of  an  intermittent  current  of  galvanism 
it  is  possible  to  make  the  respiratory 
muscles  of  an  animal  recently  dead  act  in 
precise  imitation  of  life,  and  the  heart 
can  be  excited  into  brisk  contraction  by 
the  same  means.  But  the  result  was 
that  '^  the  muscles  excited  by  the  current 
dropped  quickly  into  irrevocable  death 
through  becoming  exhausted  under  the 
stimulus,  and  that  in  fact  the  galvanic 
battery,  according  to  our  present  know- 
ledge of  its  use  in  these  cases,  is  an  all 
but  certain  instrument  of  death.  By 
subjecting  animals  to  death  from  the 
vapor  of  chloroform  in  the  same  atmo- 
sphere, and  treating  one  set  by  artificial 
respiration  with  the  double-acting  pump, 
and  the  other  set  by  artificial  respiration 
excited  by  galvanism,  I  found  that  the 
first  would  recover  in  the  proportion  of 
five  out  of  six,  the  second  in  proportion 
of  one  out  of  six.  Further,  I  found  that 
if  during  the  performance  of  mechanical 
artificial  respiration  the  heart  were 
excited  by  galvanism,  death  is  all  but 
invariable."  This  results  from  the  fact 
that  **  the  passage  of  a  galvanic  current 
through  the  muscles  of  a  body  recently 
dead  confers  on  those  muscles  no  new 
energy;  that  the  current  in  its  passage 
only  excites  temporary  contraction ;  that 
the  force  of  contraction  resident  in  the 
muscles  themselves  is  but  educed  by  the 
excitation,  and  to  strike  the  life  out  of 
the  muscles  by  the  galvanic  shock  with- 
out feeding  the  force,  expended  by  con- 
traction, from  the  centre  of  the  body,  is  a 
fatal  principle  of  practice." 


CURTOUS  OPTIOAL  EXPjskuueNTS. 
Prof.  Niphbs  of  the  Washington  uni- 
versity at  St.  Louis  describes  some  op- 
tical illusions,  easily  tried  and  apparently 
very  singular,  as  follows:  1.  Fold  a  sheet 
of  writing  paper  into  a  tube  whose  di- 
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ameter  is  about  three  om.  Keeping  both 
eyes  open,  looic  throagh  the  tube  with 
one  eje»  and  looic  at  the  hand  with  the 
other,  the  hand  being  placed  cioae  by  the 
tabe.  An  extraordinary  phenomenon 
will  be  obserred.  A  hole  the  size  of  the 
tube  will  i4>pear  cut  through  the  hand, 
through  which  objects  are  distinctly  yisi- 
blf.  That  part  of  the  tube  between  the 
eye  and  the  hand  will  i4>pear  transparent, 
as  though  the  hand  was  seen  through  it 
This  experiment  is  not  new,  but  I  liave 
neFer  seen  it  described.  The  explanation 
of  it  is  quite  evident. 

2.  Drop  a  blot  of  ink  upon  the  palm  of 
tiie  band!,  at  the  point  where  the  hole  ap- 
pears to  be,  and  again  observe  as  before. 
Unless  the  attention  be  strongly  concen- 
trated upon  objects  seen  through  the 
tubes  the  ink-spot  will  be  visible  within 
the  tube  (apparently),  but  that  part  of 
the  hand  upon  whidi  it  rests  will  be  in- 
visible, unless  special  attention  be  direct- 
ed to  the  hand.  Ordinarily  the  spot  will 
appear  opaque.  By  directing  the  tube 
upon  brillluitly  illuminated  objects,  it 
will,  however,  appear  transparent,  and 
may  be  made  to  disappear  by  proper 
effort.  By  concentrating  the  attention 
upon  the  hand,  it  may  also  be  seen  within 
the  tube  (especially  if  strongly  illumin- 
ated), that  part  immediately  surrounding 
tha  ink  spot  appearing  first. 

8.  Substitute  for  the  hand  a  sheet  of  un- 
ruled paper,  and  for  the  ink  spot  a  small 
hole  cut  through  the' paper.  The  small 
hole  will  appear  within  the  tube,  distin- 
guishing itself  by  its  higher  illumination, 
the  paper  immediately  surrounding  it 
being  invisible.  Many  oiher  curious 
experiments  will  suggest  themselves. 
For  example:  if  an  ink  ^pot  somewhat 
larg3r  th^ui  the  tube  be  observed,  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  will  i^pear  to  be 
blaokenad  on  the  inside. 


who  advocates  the  employment  of  another 
fluid — sulphurous  acid  solution — says 
that  every  machine  must  comply  with 
five  conditions:  1.  Too  great  pressure 
must  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  appar- 
atus.  2.  The  volatile  liquid  employed 
ought  to  be  so  volatile  that  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  air  entering.  8.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  have  a  system  of  compression 
which  does  not  require  the  constant  in- 
troduction of  grease  or  of  foreign  mate- 
rials into  the  machine.  4.  The  liquid 
must  be  stable,  it  must  not  decompose 
by  the  frequent  changes  of  condition,  and 
it  must  not  exert  chemical  action  on  the 
metals  of  which  the  apparatus  is  con- 
structed. 5.  Lastly,  it  is  necessary,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  remove  all  danger  of 
explosion  and  of  fire,  and  for  this  reason 
the  liquid  must  not  be  combustible.  The 
only  substance,  in  his  opinion,  that  an- 
swers these  requirements  is  sulphurous 
acid.  This  subject  is  a  very  important 
one.  If  the  utilization  of  heat  could  be 
carried  to  8  per  cent.,  as  in  most  machines, 
it  might  be  possible  to  make  ice  cheaper 
in  New  York  than  to  gather,  store,  and 
transport  it. 


ICB  MAOHINBS. 
IcB  machines  are  constructions  designed 
to  employ  the  heat  generated  from  coal 
in  extracting  the  heat  stored  up  in  water 
at  the  ordinary  temperature.  One  ton  of 
coal  will  make  15  tons  of  ice,  and  yet 
only  about  1  per  cent,  of  the  power  used 
is  utilized,  these  machines  being  especial- 
ly wasteful  of  heat.  The  work  is  done 
through  the  medium  of  some  volatile 
fluid,  like  ether  or  ammonia,  or  by  the  use 
of  previously  cooled  air.    Baoul  Pictet, 


AMERICAN  AirnQUITIBS. 
SoKB  months  ago  the  telegraph  an- 
nounced that  a  Congress  of  Americanistes 
had  met  in  Nancy  in  France,  and  few 
people  in  this  country  could  imagine  who 
the  congressmen  were  or  whether  they 
were  of  this  country.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  meeting  of  a  society,  composed  chiefly 
of  Europeans,  which  means  to  prosecute 
studies  in  the  history,  language,  and 
character  of  American  aborigines.  This 
is  a  laudable  work.  America  probably 
offers  the  most  important  field  for  ethno- 
logical study  in  the  world.  The  great 
extent  of  her  two  continents  gave  the 
freest  scope  for  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  whatever  capacity  for  civiliza- 
tion her  people  had;  and  yet  savagism 
continued  here  for  many  centuries  after 
it  had  ceased  in  Europe.  Thus  the  stu- 
dent in  going  back  three  hundred  years 
can  penetrate  the  past  as  far  in  this  coun- 
try as  he  can  reach  in  Europe  by  pursu- 
ing his  inquiries  back  for  two  to  three 
thousand  years.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances this  fact  would  make  American 
history  much  easier  to  study  than  those 
of  Europe  where  the  remnants  left  by 
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the  savage  tribes  are  dimmed  hj  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  or  corered  by  the 
debris  of  centuries  of  movement.  But 
the  truth  is  it  is  about  as  easy  to  learn 
the  habits  of  the  ancient  Britons  as  those 
'  of  the  American  tribes,  even  the  most 
civilized,  five  centuries  ago.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  wanton  destruction  of 
valuable  records  by  the  early  conquerors 
and  partly  to  the  prepossession  that  most 
men,  even  able  ones,  seem  to  be  shackled 
with;  namely,  that  the  origin  of  Ameri- 
ca's former  inhabitants  is  to  be  sought  in 
some  people  of  Asia.  If  they  would 
leave  that  question  for  the  twentieth 
century  to  decide,  and  begin  a  painstak- 
ing inquiry  into  what  was  going  on  in  this 
country  before  its  discovery,  ask  not  t^Ao, 
but  what  sort  of  men  inhabited  it,  their 
habits  and  their  relations,  the  gentlemen 
who  compose  this  society  of  Amerioan- 
istes  would  probably  reach  valuable  re- 
sults. There  is  plenty  to  occupy  them. 
If  they  do  not  want  to  grapple  at  once 
such  a  knotty  subject  as  the  relation 
of  the  Mound  Builders  to  the  existing 
tribes,  let  them  explore  Spain  for  relics 
of  the  Aztecs.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
records  of  the  most  precious  character 
are  still  to  be  found  there  in  public  ar- 
chives and  in  private  hands,  the  descend- 
ants perhaps  of  common  soldiers  of  Cor- 
tes*sarmy,  who  were  quite  likely  to  send 
home  during  and  after  the  Conquest 
things  that  were  odd  and  quaint  to  them 
and  which  would  be  invaluable  to  us 
now.  As  it  is,  the  time  of  the  Nancy 
Congress  of  Americanistes  has  been  too 
much  occupied  with  efforts  to  make  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country  a  tag 
to  one  of  the  numerous  Asian  migrations. 
All  such  attempts  have  been  failures,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  we  do  not  have 
facts  enough  to  prove  any  theory.  Still 
they  have  done  some  good  work,  and 
though  the  subject  is  not  of  the  moc^  im- 
portance, we  can  but  think  that  M.  Comet- 
tant's  paper  on  **  Music  in  America  " 
before  its  discovery  by  Columbus  must 
have  been  as  correct  in  purpose  as  it  ap- 
pears daring  in  subject. 


Som  seeds  will  germinate  when  placed 
between  pieces  of  ice  and  kept  at  a  freez- 
ing temperature;  and  it  is  thought  that 
this  method  will  afford  an  easy  means  of 
selecting  varieties  of  seed  whidi  will  bear 
a  cold  climate. 


Ths  explosioi^  in  the  coal  mines  at 
Jabin,  BeJgium,  last  February,  was  due 
to  the  ignition  of  fine  coal  powder  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

A  YiKNiCA  lady,  who  had  been  maid  of 
honor  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa^ 
lately  died  in  that  city  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  years.  That  isoer- 
tainly  a  well  established  case  of  longevity 
extending  beyond  a  century. 

Tbm  rare  metal  vanadium  is  worth 
18,000  francs  ($2,600)  per  pound;  about 
eight  times  as  much  as  gold.  And  yet 
vanadium  is,  as  Dr.  Hayes  has  shown,  a 
very  widely  diffused  metal.  It  forms, 
however,  only  a  mere  trace  in  most  rocks. 

W.  Siemens  has  lately  determined  ve- 
locity of  propagation  of  electricity  in  sus- 
pended iron  tdegraph  wires,  and  finds  it 
to  be  between  30,000  and  35.000  miles 
per  second.  Kirohhoff  had  determined 
it  at  31,000  miles  and  Wheatstone  at  61,- 
000  miles. 

Pbof.  Fobbl  of  Switzerland  has  proved 
that  the  water  of  lakes  oscillates  almost 
constantly  from  one  bank  to  another,  and 
this  not  only  from  end  to  end,  but  also 
from  side  to  side.  Thus  the  Swiss  lakes 
have  two  Seicliea^  as  they  are  called,  in 
opposite  directions. 

The  sewage  schemes  have  had  a  good 
many  indignant  critics  and  fervent  ds- 
fenders.  Of  the  former  is  Mr.  Louis 
Thompson,  who  says  that  the  sewage  dis- 
charged into  seacoast  harbors  floats  on 
the  surface,  being  lighter  than  salt  wa- 
ter. Its  solid  portions  are  cast  up  on  the 
shore  and  in  shoal  places,  there  to  become 
the  food  of  animals,  among  which  ars 
shell  fish,  that  serve  for  man's  food. 

BoTs'  kites  can  be  kept  from  plunging 
by  making  both  the  wood  cross  pieces  in 
the  form  of  a  bow,  instead  of  flat.  The 
string  is  placed  a  little  above  the  centre 
of  the  upright  bow,  and  a  very  li^t  tail 
attached.  These  kites  are  very  steady, 
and  if  a  string  attached  to  one  side  of  the 
centre  is  pulled  after  the  kite  has  risen,  it 
can  be  made  to  fly  as  much  as  thirty  de- 
grees from  the  wind.  For  this  reason  it 
is  proposed  to  use  kites  for  bringing  a  ves- 
sel to  windward* 
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Mba.  Ahvis  Edwards's  last  book* 
does  not  open  well  in  point  of  style.  The 
first  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  is: 
**  She  was  a  woman  of  nearly  thirty  when 
I  first  saw  her;  a  woman  spiritless  and 
worn  beyond  her  years,"  etc,  Tiiis  be- 
ginning not  only  a  chapter  but  a  book 
with  a  pronoon  implying  an  antecedent 
is  very  bad,  in  the  low  and  vulgar  way 
of  badness.  It  brings  to  mind  the  super- 
human daily  efforts  of  the  ''American 
humorist ''of  journalism  to  be  funny; 
and  it  should  be  left  to  him  and  to  his 
kind.  And  in  the  next  paragraph  Mrs. 
Edwards  describes  her  heroine  as  *'  walk- 
ing wearily  along  the  weary  street  of 
ChesterfordSt.  Mary."  Bad  style  again, 
and  this  time  in  the  way  of  affectation. 
A  man's  way  may  be  weary  if  he  is  tired 
or  weak;  but  not  even  then  should  it  be 
•o  called,  when  he  has  just  been  spoken  of 
as  weary  himself,  or  as  walking  wearily; 
and  weary  as  i4>plied  descriptively  to  a 
Tillage  street  is  almost  nonsense.  These 
defects  are  not  important,  but  they  ar- 
rest attention  as  being  at  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  story.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  for  a  chapter  or  two  *'  A  Point 
of  Honor"  is  rather  slight  in  texture 
and  commonplace.  It  is^  however, 
interesting  enough  to  lead  us  on,  and  the 
reader  who  holds  his  way  into  the  third 
or  fourth  chapter  is  repaid.  The  au- 
thoress then  warms  up  to  her  work,  and 
begins  to  show  her  quality,  which  is  that 
of  a  true  literary  artist.  We  do  not  say 
a  great  artist,  be  it  observed,  but  a  true 
artist.  She  paints  ouly  genre  pictures; 
but  unlike  most  works  of  that  class  (on 
canvas  at  least),  they  are  not  mere 
representations  of  pretty  faces  and  pretty 
clothes.  She  works  with  a  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart,  and  her  work  is 
full  of  feeling.  She  does  nothing  in  the 
grand  style;  even  her  most  loving  wo- 
men do  not  have  grand  passions;  but  all 
her  work  is  trutiiful  and  warm  with  real 
life,  and  her  earnest  people  are  really  in 
earnest.    The   story  of   ''A   Point  of 

♦  "ii  Pcdni  qf  Bbnor.^  By  Mrs.  Asina  Ed- 
WABXM.  ISmo,  pp.  8K.  New  York :  Sheldoa 
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Honor  "  is  interesting,  although  its  inci- 
dents are  not  all  out  of  the  common  way. 
Gifloid  Mohun,  the  handsome  young  heir 
of  Tatton,  an  estate  in  Devonshire,  loves, 
when  he  is  only  twenty,  one  Jane  Grand, 
a  beautiful  and  sweet-natured  girl  who  is 
only  a  year  younger  than  himself.  No- 
thing is  known  of  her  history.  She  her- 
self does  not  know  her  own  parentage. 
All  this  has  been  concealed  from  her  at 
her  father's  request,  and  with  some  rea- 
Bcm. ;  for  it  comes  out  that  she  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  felon,  who  died  in  the  hulks,  by 
a  minor  French  actress,  a  modification  of 
whose  name,  Grandet,  she  bears.  When 
she  knows  this,  she  refuses  to  taint  Mo- 
hun's  name  and  life  with  such  dishonor, 
and  he  accepts  her  decision;  doing  so 
with  two  implications  on  the  part  of  the 
authoress:  first,  that  he  was  selfish  in 
doing  so  at  all;  next,  that  doing  it  he 
did  it  coldly  and  with  a  false  affectation 
of  feeling.  He  leaves  Yatton  and  its 
neighborhood,  and  plunges  into  dissipa- 
tion. Jane  remains  at  Cbesterford,  lead- 
ing her  solitary  life  and  loving  him. 
Meantime  the  vicar,  Mr.  Follett,  a  man 
of  strong  nature,  much  tenderness,  and 
great  tact^  whose  character  is  admirably 
drawn,  loves  Jane,  and  quietly  bides  h^ 
time.  After  ten  years,  however,  Mohun 
returns,  walks  into  Jane's  parlor,  and 
asks  her  to  be  friends  with  him.  She, 
loving  him  no  less  than  ever,  assents 
gladly,  and  thereafter  he  is  almost  domes- 
ticated in  her  cottage.  He  has  become 
somewhat  gross  in  manner  and  in  speech, 
as  well  as  in  person;  but  Jane  loves  him, 
and  watches  for  his  coming,  day  by  day, 
as  when  she  was  a  girl.  This  goes  on  for 
some  months,  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
the  curate,  when  all  at  once  a  new  per- 
sonage appears  upon  the  scene.  Mohun 
receives  a  letter,  which  he  shows  to  Jane, 
and  asks  her  advice  about.  It  is  from  a 
Matty  Fergusson,  whom  he  remembers  as 
the  untidy  little  daughter  of  some  dis- 
reputable people  he  knew  something  of 
at  a  German  watering  place.  She  tells  a 
sad  tale  of  destitution,  and  asks  him  to 
recommend  her  to  some  of  his  friends  as 
a  governess  or  companion.    He  is  di^v 
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gasted  and  angered  at  the  intrusion,  and 
proposes  to  send  her  a  five-pound  note, 
or  perhaps  ten  pounds,  and  so  end  the 
matter.  Bat  Jane,  whonji  he  asks  to 
write  the  letter  for  him,  is  touched  with 
pity  for  the  poor  girVs  forlomness  and 
suffering,  and  writes  an  invitation  to  her 
to  come  to  Chesterford  and  visit  her  for 
a  week.  She  brings  a  Greek  horse  within 
the  walls  of  her  little  Troy.  She  and  Gif- 
ford  expect  to  see  a  poor,  meek,limp, shab- 
bily dressed  slip  of  a  girl ;  but  Miss  Mat- 
ty Fergusson  enters  the  cottage  a  tall 
and  magnificently  beautiful  young  wo- 
man; her  grandeur  both  of  toilet  and 
person  quite  dwarfing  the  poor  little 
cottage  and  its  poor  little  mistress.  The 
end  is  now  visible.  Matty  Fergusson  is 
the  adventuress  daughter  of  an  adven- 
turess mother.  Nothing  was  true  in  her 
letter  except  the  story  of  her  poverty; 
and  she  has  played  this  game  with  the 
direct  purpose  of  catching  the  master  of 
Yatton.  She  succeeds;  and  when  Jane 
speaks  to  him  about  its  being  time  for 
his  overwlieiming  young  friend  to  depart, 
he  becomes  rude  and  makes  a  brutal 
speech,  which  undeceives  Jane,  and  kills 
her  love  for  him.  Mohun,  however,  does 
not  give  himself  up  to  the  Fergusson 
without  an  attempt  at  freedom,  and  an 
endeavor  to  resume  his  relations  with 
Jane,  whom  he  now  appreciates  at  her 
full  worth.  He  confesses  and  deplores 
his  fault  and  begs  forgiveness,  and  offers 
to  break  with  Miss  Fergusson  at  any  cost, 
if  Jane  will  give  him  back  her  love.  But 
she,  although  she  forgives,  will  not  receive 
him  again  on  the  old  footing,  and  he 
drives  off  with  his  handsome  adventuress 
wife,  and  Jane  loves  and  is  married  to 
Mr.  Follett  The  story  is  told  with  great 
and  yet  with  very  simple  skill,  and  the 
characters  of  the  few  personages  are  re- 
yealed  rather  than  portrayed.  And  by 
the  way,  we  remark  upon  Mrs.  Edwards's 
ability  to  interest  her  readers  and  work 
out  a  story  with  few  materials.  She 
rarely  depends  for  her  effects  upon  more 
than  four  or  five  personi^es.  She  is 
equally  reserved  in  her  manner.  She 
does  not  paint  black  and  white,  but  with 
human  tints  only  in  light  and  shadow. 
In  this  book  Mohun*s  selfishness  is  shown 
with  a  very  delicate  hand,  and  although 
we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  his  real 
character,  he  is  dealt  with  in  such  an 
impartial  and  artistic  spirit,  that  some 
similarly  selfish  men  will  apologize  for 


him  and  some  others  will,  it  may  bo 
hoped,  read  themselves  in  him  and  strug- 
gle against  the  worse  part  of  their  na- 
tures. Jane  is,  perhaps,  more  angel 
than  woman,  but  tdien  a  good  woman 
who  loves  is  so  often  truly  angelic  with 
an  admixture  of  human  passion  that 
makes  her  more  loYcable  as  well  as  more 
loving  than  any  angel  ever  was,  that  we 
cannot  find  fault  with  poor  Jane's  per- 
fection. In  reading  this  book  we  cannot 
but  remark  the  common  nature  of  its 
subject  in  women's  novels  nowadays. 
The  themes  on  which  they  write  endless 
variations  are  the  selfishness  of  men, 
and  the  unselfishness  of  women  in  love. 
Of  the  men  in  the  women-written  nov- 
els of  the  day,  so  many  are  plausible, 
agreeable,  clever,  accomplished,  heartless 
creatures;  only  a  few  escape  the  general 
condemnation,  and  they  are  those  queer 
creatures  "women's  men  "-^impossible, 
and  bores,  like'  Danid  Deronda.  The 
heroines,  major  and  minor,  love  devoted* 
ly.  But  George  Eliot  does  not  fall  into 
tiie  latter  blunder.  For  some  reason  she 
is  able  to  see  the  feminine  as  well  as  the 
masculine  side  of  social  and  sexual  sel- 
fishness. This  treatment  of  men  on  the 
part  of  the  sex  is  remarkable,  for  women 
themselves  will  admit  and  do  admit,  in 
unguarded  moments,  that  there  is  some- 
what less  of  disinterestedness  in  thb  mat- 
ter on  woman's  side  than  on  man's.  But 
the  point,  we  suppose,  is  this,  that  woman, 
when  she  does  love  with  all  her  heart, 
loves  vnth  ablind  devotion,  an  exclusive- 
ness  of  admiration  and  of  passion,  and  a 
persistency,  which  she  demands  from 
man,  whioh,  not  having,  she  doubts 
whether  she  is  loved  at  all,  and  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  rare  in  woman,  is 
much  more  rare  in  man,  with  whom  in- 
deed it  is  exceptional.  The  truth  is  that 
man's  love  is  as  different  from  woman's 
as  his  body  is;  but  it  is,  therefore,  none 
the  less  worth  having  if  she  would  only 
think  so.  Man  is  made  to  hare  lees  ex- 
clusireness  of  feeling  in  this  respect  than 
woman  has.  He  would  not  be  man  else, 
nor  she  woman  if  she  were  otherwise. 
The  mistake  is  in  her  expectation  of  re* 
ceiving  exactly  the  same  as  she  gives. 
She  has  found  out  that  she  does  not  get 
it,  or  does  so  very  rarely,  and  the  men 
in  women's  novels  of  the  Gifford  Mohun 
type  are  one  of  the  ways  in  which  she 
proclaims  and  avenges  her  wrongs. 
—  "The  Barton  Ig^jpfcinifi^ii'vJ^^ 
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author  of  *  Helen's  Babies,'"*  cannot 
be  called  a  noyel— haxdlj  a  tale— and 
yet  it  is  a  story— the  story  of  a  great 
•« temperance  movement"  at  Barton, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  a  village  some- 
where at  the  west — in  Kentucky,  we 
should  say,  from  certain  local  references. 
We  do  not  know  who  the  author  of  Hel- 
en's Babies  is — ^he,  and  Helen,  and  her 
babies  being  alike  strangers  to  us;  but 
he  is  a  clever  writer,  and  a  humorist, 
with  no  little  dramatic  power.  His  per- 
sonages are  studies  from  nature,  and 
have  individuality  and  life;  albeit  they 
reveal  a  somewhat  narrow  horixon  of 
observation.  He  uses  largely,  but  always 
humorously,  the  western  style  of  exag- 
geration ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  makes 
one  of  his  reformers  tell  a  steamboat 
captain  that  if  he  will  stop  drinldng^ 
whiskey,  he  will  make  a  reputation,  and 
**  be  as  famous  as  the  Bed  Eiver  raft  or 
the  Mammoth  Cave— /Ae  arUy  HUng  of 
the  8ori  west  of  the  AUeghanies:*  He 
describes  his  people  in  a  way  that  shows 
that  he  has  them  in  the  eye  of  his  imagi- 
nation; as  in  this  portrait  of  a  Mrs.  Tap- 
pelmine:  '*With  face,  hair,  eyes,  and 
garments  of  the  same  color,  the  color 
itself  being  neutral;  small,  thin,  faded, 
inconspicuous,  poorly  clad,  bent  with 
labors  which  had  yi^ded  no  return,  as 
dead  to  the  world  as  saints  strive  to  be, 
fei  remadning  in  the  world  for  the  sake 
of  thoee  whom  ehe  had  often  wished  out 
of  ity"  etc  The  book  is  in  every  way 
dever,  and  its  purpose  is  admirable— the 
lesson  which  it  is  written  to  teach  being 
that  personal  effort  and  personal  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  reformers  is  necessary  to 
reclaim  hard  drinkers.  But  the  radical 
fault  of  all  such  moral  story  writing  is 
that  the  writer  makes  his  puppets  do  as 
he  likes.  The  drinldng  steamboat  cap- 
tain yields  to  the  persuasions  of  his 
friend,  and  even  submits  to  necessary 
personal  restraint  But  how  if  he  had 
not  yielded?  Old  Tappelmine  gives  up 
his  whiskey  for  the  sake  of  money  and 
employment,  which  inducements  are 
strongly  backed  by  his  neutral-colored 
wife;  but  how  if  he  had  been  brutally 
selfish  and  immovable?  In  both  these 
cases,  and  in  all  the  others,  failure  was 
at  least  quite  as  likely  as  success.    Peo- 

*'*Tke  Barton  SaeperlmmL**  By  the  anthor 
<tf  *«Hel6o*i  Biriilai.**  Itow  Tock:  Q.  P.  Put- 
asm*!  Sons. 


pie  in  real  life  cannot  be  managed  as 
they  can  upon  paper.  Still  the  book 
contains  a  truth,  and  b  likely  to  do  good.  ■ 
— ^The  same  publishers  have  also  brought 
out  an  illustrated  book  by  Bayard  Tay- 
lor,* which  is  suitable  to  the  coming 
holiday  season.  It  is  a  collection  of 
short  tales  of  adventure  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  in  which  boys  take 
a  prominent  part  It  is  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  author's  extended  travels,  and  is 
manly,  simple,  and  healthy — a  very  good 
sort  of  book  for  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  which,  in  these  days  of  mawk- 
ish or  feverish  ''juvenile"  literature,  is 
saying  much  for  it. 

—Why  Miss  Thacher  should  call  a  little 
book,  which  contains  a  little  collection 
of  little  sketches,  "  Seashore  and  Prai- 
rie," we  do  not  see.  It  is  rather  a  big 
and  an  affected  name  for  such  a  slight 
thing.  But  it  is  bright  and  pleasant^ 
and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
cannot  fix  their  attention  long  upon  any 
subject.  We  regret  to  see  in  it  marks  of 
that  extravagance  and  affectation  in  the 
use  of  language  which  are  such  common 
blemishes  of  style  in  our  ephemeral  lit- 
erature. For  example:  a  very  sensible 
and  much  needed  plea  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  birds,  is  called  '*  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents;"  and  we  are  told  that 
*'  a  St  Bartholomew  of  birds  has  been 
inaugurated, "  Miss  Thacher  should  leave 
this  style  of  writing  to  the  newspaper 
reporters. 

— The  large  circle  of  readers  who  are 
interested  in  Palestine,  and  the  lands 
and  waters  round  about  it,  will  find  Mr. 
Warner's  last  book  of  travelf  very  plea- 
sant reading— full  of  information  and 
suggestion.  He  observes  closely,  de- 
scribes nature  with  a  true  feeling  for 
her  beauties,  and  men  with  spirit  and  a 
fine  apprehension  of  their  peculiarities. 
He  is  not  very  reverent  and  breaks  some 
idols  which  have  been  worshipped.  He 
is  not  an  admirer  of  the  Hebrews,  or  of 
anything  that  is  theirs,  except  their  lit- 
erature. His  style  is  lively  and  agree- 
able, but  we  cannot  call  it  either  elegant 
or  correct  He  tells  some  "traveller's 
stories;"  for  instance,  one  about  catch- 

*  *'  Boy$  qf  Other  OourUrist,  Stories  for  AmeN 
lean  BojTB.**  By  Batabd  Tatlob.  ISmo,  pp. 
164.    New  York :  G.  P.  Potnam's  Son  a. 

i"IhtJU  levant.'*  By  C.  D.  Warner,  lamo^ 
pp.  874.   Boston:  J.  B.  Osgood  A  Co. 
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ing  an  eagle's  feather  on  horseback  (pp. 
108,  104).  True  he  **  has  the  feather  to 
show; "  but  on  the  whole  he  makes  not 
too  manj  overdrafts  upon  the  credulity 
of  his  readers,  and  does  not  color  much 
too  highlj. 

—In  his  latest  tale*  Mr.  Yates  introduces 
American  characters,  following  what 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  fashion  among 
English  authors,  especially  those  who  are 
not  of  the  first  rank.  Mr.  Tates  man- 
ages his  foreign  scenes  and  characters 
with  good  judgment,  but  his  Americans 
we  should  not  recognize  as  such  without 
his  introduction.  The  scene  of  the  story 
is  in  England.  Sir  Frederick  Randall,  a 
dissolute  young  nobleman,  is  condemned 
to  imprisonment,under  an  assumed  name, 
for  forgery.  Making  his  escape,  he  woos 
a  beautif  cd  and  innooent  American  girl, 
the  daughter  of  a  petroleum  millionaire 
from  Oil  City.  As  he  is  already  married, 
it  is  necessary  to  dispose  of  one  wife 
before  he  takes  another.  This  he  does 
by  throwing  madam  over  a  cliff  by  the 
seashore.  Caught  by  projecting  bushes, 
she  is,  without  his  knowledge,  rescued 
alive  by  some  Americans,  who  are  yacht- 
ing off  the  coast.  One  of  these  Ameri- 
cans has  long  loved  Minnie  Adams,  the 
pretty  American  girl,  but  she  and  her 
parents  are  fascinated  by  Sir  Frederick's 
title  and  the  expected  introduction  to 
high-class  English  society.  Minnie  mar- 
ries the  would-be  murderer,  and  after  a 
year  of  trouble  and  brutid  treatment, 
severe  sickness  ensues,  during  which  she 
is  nursed  by  her  husband's  first  and  only 
legal  wife.  Finally  Sir  Frederick  is 
murdered  by  an  old  comrade  of  his  de- 
baucheries, and  the  two  wives  are  equi- 
tably distributed  between  the  two  Ameri- 
can gentlemen. 

— Messrs.  Hurd  &  Houghton  are  doing 
good  service  in  reissuing  the  Riverside 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels.!  The 
well-chosen  proportion  of  page  and  type 
and  the  excellent  work  of  the  Riverside 
press  have  combined  to  make  these  vol- 
umes, what  American  books  are  too  apt 
not  to  be — a  thing  of  permanent  beauty. 
The  publishers  intend  to  bring  out  the 
edition  quite  rapidly.    Five  volumes  are 

•  "  Ooitiir  to  the  Bad.  A  Novel."  By  Bdmund 
Tatks.    Boston:  William  F.  OllI  &  Co.    75ct8. 

t  "  Waverlej/  Ifowls.**  Riverside  Edition. 
•♦Waverley,''  "Guy  Mannering/*  "Rob  Roy,** 
**  The  Antiqaary. '  New  York :  Huid  &  Hongh- 
too.    $8.50  per  volome. 


ready,  and  the  others  will  follow  at  the 
rate  of  one  each  month.  The  present 
is  the  great  era  of  mediocre  men.  A 
horde  of  novel  writers  gain  their  liv- 
ing successfully  enough,  and  we  take 
them  up  and  talk  about  what  they  are 
doing,  and  how  their  works  compaie 
with  each  other,  as  if  their  doings  had 
real  importance.  Bat  what  are  they  to 
the  enduring  genius  of  Abbotsford  ? 
He  has  not  only  proved  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  delight  to  two  generations  of 
readers,  but  has  founded  an  industry—- the 
publication  of  his  works — ^which  is  likely 
to  be  for  scores  of  years  to  come  a  per- 
manent source  of  livelihood  to  hundreds. 


It  is  evident  that  we  have  not  a  new 
Ught  of  poetry  in  Mr.  Yoldo.*  He  tells 
us  that  this  is  a  first  attempt>  and  it  may 
well  be  the  last,  for  he  seems  to  have 
been  led— and  misled — into  the  practice 
of  poetic  expression  by  a  certain  gift,  in 
his  case  fatal,  of  rhylhm.  The  flow  of 
his  lines  is  far  superior  to  the  meaning  or 
the  expression.  In  fact  the  latter  is  so 
involved  and  farfetched,  that  the  former 
is  often  entirely  obscured.  To  find  out 
what  it  is  he  tries  to  tell  us  would  really 
be  a  painful  process,  and  the  few  at> 
tempts  we  have  made  were  too  immedi- 
ately fatiguing  to  produce  any  results. 
Two  of  his  poems  are  worth  reading,  one 
because  its  versification  is  well  managed, 
and  the  other  because  its  story  is  simple 
and  naturally  told.  It  is  a  relief  after 
so  many  pages  of  overstraining  at  words, 
and  it  shows  that  Mr.  Voldo  can  be  real- 
ly pleasant,  if  he  will  only  be  simple. 
Well,  two  out  of  fifty  is  above  the  average  I 


It  is  only  two  years  since  a  prominent 
American  geologist  wrote  to  a  foreign 
scientific  paper  that  he  had  been  on  the 
point  of  sending  to  Germany  for  two  or 
three  men  to  assist  him  in  an  important 
State  survey,  f  His  reason  for  this  deter- 
mination was  that  our  country  did  not 
possess  men  competent  to  find  and  fol- 
low up  intelligently  the  different  strata; 
except  those  who  were  already  engaged 
on  other  surveys.  Luckily  this  discredit- 
able act  was  prevented  by  the  sudden 

*^A  aonff  qt  Anwiea,  and  iRnor  Zyrtat.** 
9y  v.  Voldo.    New  York:  fianscom  A  Ca 

t  "  Report  on  the  Geology  qf  the  Eastern  For- 
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•bftndonment  of  ono  of  thdse  otber  sar- 
T67S,  which  released  aseistants  enough  to 
ntisfy  this  extremely  difficult  gentleman. 
The  truth  is  that,  by  some  means,  geo- 
logical science  has  been  pushed  in  this 
oountry  with  great  Tigor  and  with  grand 
results.  Within  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  reTiyal  of  energy  in  that  par- 
ticular science  which  recaUs  the  golden 
days  of  Hugh  Miller,  Murchison,  Agas- 
sis, and  LyelL  The  time  when  the  very 
exacting  gentleman,  above  alluded  to, 
could  not  find  helpers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  was  the  middle  point  around 
which  were  grouped  the  surreys  of  New- 
berry and  Andrews  in  Ohio,  Clarence 
King  in  Nevada,  Whitney  in  Califomia, 
Wheeler  and  Powell  south  of  the  Pacific 
BaOroad,  and  Hayden  north  of  that  line. 
Hidiigan  was  just  finishing  a  partial, 
but  extremely  productive,  survey  of  her 
mineral  r^ions.  Missouri  had  plunged 
hopefully  into  another.  Pennsylvania 
was  planning  the  comprehensive  work  in 
which  Leslie  and  his  aids  are  now  en- 
gaged. Indiana,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
States  had  taken  the  great  steps  so  much 
desired  by  the  initiated  all  over  the 
world,  and  had  made  the  geologist  a 
standing  member  of  their  government. 
All  this  had  been  done  without  the 
iMeessary  importation  of  a  foreigner.  One 
or  two  foreigners  had  obtained  employ- 
ment on  these  surveys,  but  only  because 
they  came  here  and  sought  the  work. 
Nearly  every  one  of  the  young  men  who 
performed  the  work  of  assistants  was  an 
American.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  this 
revival  of  geological  work  from  twenty 
to  fifty  young  Americans  have  learned  to 
be  scientific  men.  As  to  the  results  of 
their  activity,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  a 
report  like  that  of  Mr.  Powell,  to  find 
how  rapidly  they  are  adding  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  earth's  history,  and  even 
altering  the  canons  of  scientific  belief. 
Mr.  Powell  tells  us  that  in  his  first  ex- 
pedition, eight  years  ago,  and  for  three 
years  after  that,  he  tried  hard  to  find  in 
the  west  the  equivalents  of  the  State 
epochs  and  periods  so  well  known  as  the 
basis  of  geological  nomenclature,  and 
nearly  all  taken  fix>m  the  exposures  in 
New  York  and  other  Eastern  and  South- 
eastern States.  It  was  not  until  this 
attempt  was  abandoned  that  he  began 
to  make  progress.  He  had  to  study 
the  western  regi<ms  by  themselves,  and 


leave  correspondences  to  the  future. 
That  was  the  experience  of  all  the  work- 
ers in  the  west,  and  it  brings  plainly  to 
view  the  great  fact,  of  which  not  all, 
even  of  our  best  known  geologists,  are 
yet  fully  persuaded,  that  the  geological 
record,  though  doubtless  a  unit,  is  not 
uniform  over  the  whole  country.  These 
shackles  thrown  oil,  the  geology  of  the 
west  leaped  up  with  a  vigor  which  is 
astonishing.  It  seemed  to  be  pretty  evi- 
dent, from  Prof.  Huxley's  lectures  here, 
that  he  had  not  before  imagined  what 
results  had  been  obtained  in  America. 
This  is  not  surprising.  Few  foreigners 
are  able  to  keep  along  with  the  work 
performed  in  this  country,  where  there 
is  such  a  direful  supposed  lack  of  work- 
ers I  It  is  a  foot  that  at  present  there 
is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  this  science  are  of  so 
general  importance  as  hero.  The  Rocky 
mountains  owe  their  name  "  to  great  and 
widely  spread  aridity,"  the  mountains 
being  **  scantily  clothed  with  vegetation 
and  the  indurated  lithologic  formations 
rarely  masked  with  soils."  But  there 
are  many  systems  of  uplifts  in  this  re- 
gion, and  Mr.  Powell  distinguishes  three 
in  the  field  covered  by  his  report.  They 
are  the  Park  mountains  ("the  lofty 
mountains  that  stand  as  walls  about  the 
great  parks  of  Southern  Wyoming,  Colo- 
rado, and  Northern  New  Mexico  ");  the 
Basin  Range  system  (named  by  Gilbert 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  them  sur- 
round basins  that  have  no  drainage  to 
the  sea);  and  the  Plateau  Province.  It 
is  worth  remarking  that  in  the  west  the 
geologist  precedes  or  accompanies  the 
topographer,  and  accordingly  has  an 
opportunity  to  name  the  regions  accord- 
ing to  real  peculiarities  rather  than 
chance  suggestions.  The  future  map 
will  be  significant  of  the  past  history  as 
well  as  of  the  ocular  features  of  the  land- 
scape. Mr.  Powell  gives  careful  sections 
of  the  strata  in  the  Plateau  Province, 
where  they  are  about  40,000  feet  thick. 
Few  persons  imagine  the  vast  amount  of 
work,  exploration,  and  comparison  which 
such  drawings  embody.  The  beds  form 
a  series  of  groups  unlike  those  of  the  New 
York  geologists,  but  the  gpneat  geologic 
ages  are  as  well  defined  as  elsewhere.  The 
synchronism  remains  to  be  fully  estab* 
lished  by  palasontological  proofs.  .  He 
thinks  he  has  been  able  to  fix  upon  th«LT 
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trae  point  of  division  between  the  Meso- 
soto  and  Cenozoic  ages,  and  to  prove  that 
coal  was  deposited  through  about  7,000 
feet  of  Cretaceous  and  about  4,600  feet  of 
Cenozoio  beds.  Mr.  Powell*s  literary 
style  is  ezceUent — not  involved,  but  clear 
and  energetic.  He  was  wise  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  publishing  an  itinerary,  which 
would,  as  he  says,  *'  encumber  geological 
literature  with  a  mass  of  undigested  facts 
of  little  value.*'  Geology  has  enough  of 
such  meaningless  reports.  As  it  is,  we 
follow  him  with  confidence,  and  he  gives 
us  a  story  that  is  plain  and  comprehen- 
sible. 


The  publications  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health*  have  been  of  a  supe- 
rior character,  and  have  given  that  or- 
ganization decided  prominence  among 
similar  American  boards.  The  question 
of  how  to  prevent  river  pollution  in  their 
State  they  think  can  best  be  solved  by 
placing  advisory  power  in  the  hands  of 
some  Government  officer,  upon  whose 
conclusions  legislative  action  for  each 
case  should  be  based.  Thb  officer  would 
be  paid  by  the  parties  in  interest.  Good 
results  are  to  be  obtained  only  by  com- 
paring and  altering  when  necessary  what 
is  done.  In  this  country  too  little  is 
known  about  this  subject,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  official "  with  power  "  is 
the  first  step  toward  knowledge.  The 
suggestions  made  as  to  the  way  to  deal 
with  sewage  are  also  mostly  good,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  general  purification 
can  wisely  be  enforced  in  the  present 
state  of  sanitary  science.  If  there  are 
any  very  bad  cases  of  pollution,  they  may 
properly  be  provided  for  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, and  experience  gained  from  them. 
The  lack  of  experience  here  is  partially 
corrected  by  studying  the  work  accom- 
plished abroad;  but  a  rapid  review  of 
such  work  can  never  replace  the  slower 
results  of  individual  experience.  The 
report  of  Mr.  Kirkwood,  the  engineer, 
adds  to  the  abundant  testimony  we  al- 
ready have  of  the  efficacy  and  power  of 
Nature's  quietest  work.  Analyses  show 
that  the  water  of  Charles  river  above  the 
Newton  lower  falls  is,  when  filtered,  fit, 
though  barely  fit,  to  drink,  and  yet  it  has 
received  the  refuse  of  forty-two  mills  and 

•"SswitihAnmiol  Report  €f  the  StaU  Board 
qfHeaUkqf  MattachMMtti:'  Boston:  Wright  & 
Potter. 


factories,  with  a  population  of  14,000 
persons  known  to  be  sewering  into  the 
river,  and  a  population  in  the  basin  of 
three  times  that  number.  The  river  has 
a  dry-weather  flow  of  only  twenty  mil« 
lion  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  Oa 
the  genenJ  subject  of  sewage  utilizaticm 
the  secretary  concludes  that  in  this 
country  the  sewage  has  no  value,  but  can 
in  some  places,  at  least,  be  utilized  with« 
out  loss.  In  the  death  rate  of  Massa- 
chusetts towns  the  village  of  Canton 
(4,102  population)  carries  the  palm,  with 
only  11.9  deaths  per  thousand.  Holyoke^ 
66.5  per  thousand,  has  the  highest 
— ^The  report  that  a  city  is  to  be  built  in 
England  on  strict  sanitary  principles,  in 
which  man  may,  if  he  will,  live  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  of  age,  will  give 
additional  interest  to  this  address*  in 
which  Dr.  Bichardson  develops  the  pro- 
ject The  address  was  delivered  a  year 
ago,  when  the  Doctor  was  president  of 
the  Health  D^Mrtment  of  the  Social 
Science  Association.  It  deserves  atten- 
tion because  it  indicates,  pretty  nearly, 
the  goal  toward  which  all  the  conscious 
and  unconscious  improvement  in  our 
living  for  centuries  has  tended.  Whether 
man  can  obtain  such  control  over  the  du- 
ration of  his  life  depends  very  largely 
upon  whether  he  finds  himself  able  to 
submit  to  the  disciplme  and  self-abnega- 
tion without  which  the  mechanical  im- 
provements made  will  have  only  partial 
success.  Perfect  living  is  not  merely  a 
thing  of  appliances.  These  are  necessary, 
but  the  subjection  of  the  will  to  the  re- 
quirements of  orderly  conduct  is  equally 
necessary.  However,  Dr.  Richardson 
says  that  "  Utopia  is  but  another  word 
for  time,"  and  it  is  certain  that  his  ideal 
of  public  and  private  life  will  be  at  least 
approached  by  the  slow  progress  of  small 
improvements.  Some  people  have  ob- 
jected that  they  don't  want  to  live  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  and  that  a  city  wha« 
men  two  hundred  years  of  age  might  oc- 
casionally be  seen  walking  about  is  just 
the  place  they  would  most  carefully 
avoid.  But  we  can  none  of  us  escape 
our  fate.  If  society  is  progressing  to- 
ward that  end,  let  us  accept  it,  and  even 
allow  the  men  of  sdenoe  to  hurry  up 
matters  a  century  or  two.  It  is,  perhaps, 
significant  that  this  change  in  man's  es- 
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tate  comes  just  at  the  time  when  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  rate  of  interest  is  taking  place, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  a  man  will  hare 
to  lire  to  a  hundred  years  in  order  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  to  buy  him  a  house. 
When  he  has  it,  he  will  need  another  half 
century  to  enjoy  it.  At  all  events  read 
this  ideal,  extraordinary,  and  learned 
exposition  of  the  health  of  the  future. 
—  The  idea  of  collectmg  in  one  Yolnme 
a  concise  statement  of  modem  theories 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  receiye  imprech 
sions  is  excellent,  and  it  has  been  well 
carried  out  by  Prof.  Bernstein.*  Touch, 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  are  treated 
from  an  anatomical  and  experimental 
point  of  view,  and  the  researches  of 
Helmholts,  Weber,  and  the  numerous 
band  of  inyestigators  who  have  in  late 
years  devised  so  many  ingenious  modes 
of  testing  the  operation  of  these  senses 
are  well  represented.  The  book  contains 
probably  as  much  exact  and  accurate  in- 
formation, and  as  thorough  a  treatment 
of  the  subject,  as  can  be  contained  in  a 
volume  of  this  size.  It  is  an  advanced 
treatise  that  places  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  latest  theories  on  these 
occult  subjects.  Of  necessity  it  is  not 
new;  but  this  treatment  and  the  facts 
here  given  will  be  found  novel  by  most 
readers. 
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—  DuBiire  the  progress  of  the  canvass 
for  the  Presidential  election— in  our  Sep- 
tember number — we  made  a  promise 
which  seemed  about  the  safest  that  could 
be  made,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  rash 
one— 00  rash  that  at  this  moment  we  are 
oitirely  unable  to  redeem  it— as  unable 
as  if  we  had  undertaken  to  saj  which 
exhibitor  at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
would  not  get  a  medaL  We  said  that 
we  would  give  our  readers  accurate  in- 
formation, in  our  December  number, 
as  to  which  party  was  likely  to  carry  the 
day.  What  may  happen  before  these 
words  are  printed  and  laid  before  our 
readers  we  cannot  tell;  and  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few  weeks  has  taught 
us  caution  as  to  prediction  and  promise, 
even  upon  apparent  certainty;  but  al- 
though the  election  is  more  than  a  month 
past,  W6  do  not  know  who  is  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  no  one  is  wiser  on  this  subject 
than  we  are.  The  matter  is  not  one  to 
be  treated  lightly.  It  is  of  the  gravest 
possible  importance.  No  consequence  of 
our  civil  war  is  more  serious  or  more  de- 
plorable than  that  condition  of  the  for- 
mer slave  States,  which  has  caused  this 
prolonged  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
result  of  the  election,  and  that  political 
state  of  the  whole  country  which  has 
made  this  uncertainty  the  occasion  of 
such  intense  and  embittered  feeling,  and 
such  desperate  measures  by  the  man- 
agers of  both  the  great  political  parties. 
In  fact,  the  war  of  secession  is  not  at  an 
end.  Twelve  years  have  passed  since 
the  military  forces  of  the  seceders  sur- 
rendered to  those  of  the  Government, 
but  the  contest,  or  one  arising  from  it, 
prolongs  itself  into  the  present,  when 
those  are  men  who,  when  the  war  broke 
out,  were  too  young  to  understand  its 
causes.  And  at  the  same  time  we  are 
suffering,  in  our  prostrate  trade  and  al- 
most extinguished  commerce,  another 
grievous  consequence  of  the  same  dird 
internecine  struggle.  Truly  ourselves 
and  our  institutions  are  sorely  tried. 
A  like  combination  of  disastrous  circum- 
stances would  bring  about  a  revolution 
in  any  other  country.    If  we  go  through 


this  trial  safely,  we  may  not  only  feel 
thankful,  but  take  some  reasonable  pride 
in  the  national  character  and  in  the 
political  institutions  that  will  bear  such 
a  long  and  severe  strain  without  break- 
ing. And  yet  we  all  have  faith  that  we 
shall  endure  it  and  come  out  in  the  end 
more  stable  and  more  proq)erous  than 
ever. 

—  Thb  cause  of  this  trouble  is  a  change 
in  the  political  substance  and  the  politi- 
cal habits  of  the  country,  of  which  the 
average  citizen  seems  to  have  little  know- 
ledge and  of  which  he  takes  lees  thought. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  change  of  the 
functions  of  the  Electoral  College  from 
those  of  a  real  electing  body  to  those  of 
a  mere  recorder  of  the  votes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  several  States,  which  has  been 
much  remariced  upon  of  late  years.  That 
change  took  place  very  early;  and  thus 
far  it  has  been  productive  of  no  trouble 
or  even  of  inconvenience.  If  that  were 
all,  there  would  be  little  need  of  any 
modification  of  our  system  of  electing 
the  President.  But  there  has  been  of 
later  years — say  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury—a change  from  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  country  to  which  the  Elec- 
toral (College  was  adapted.  We  are  in 
the  habit,  in  patriotic  moments,  of  laud- 
ing the  wisdom  and  the  foresi^t  of  the 
fathers  of  the  republic.  And  they  were 
wise,  and  good,  and  patriotic  men;  but 
as  to  their  foresight,  it  would  seem  that 
we  are  to-day  a  living  witness  that  they 
were  quite  incapable  of  seeing  into  the 
political  future.  We  are  now  demand- 
ing that  the  Electoral  College  shall  be 
abolished,  and  the  President  be  elected 
by  a  direct  popular  vote ;  and  yet  nothing 
is  surer  than  that  the  distinct  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  our  Federal  Union  was 
to  prevent  such  an  election.  Their  de- 
sign was  to  establish,  not  a  democratic 
government,  working  more  or  less  by 
mass-meeting— a  direct  vote  of  the  mass 
of  the  citisens — ^but  a  representative 
republican  government,  in  which  the 
people  should  commit  their  affairs  to 
their  representatives,  who  shoidd  have 
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fall  power  to  manage  them  according  to 
their  discretion,  entirely  irrespectiye  of 
the  dictation  of  their  constituents,  al* 
though  not  without  respect  for  their 
c^inions  and  wishes.  The  doctrine  of 
instruction,  by  which  the  representatiye 
is  turned  into  a  mere  delegate— a  sort  of 
political  attorney — ^is  new  and  is  entirely 
at  yananoe  with  the  design  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  republic,  to  which,  of  course, 
the  Constitution  was  adapted.  It  was 
supposed,  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course^ 
by  them  that  there  would  always  be  a 
body  of  men  of  high  .character  and  in- 
telligenoe,  who  would  hare  sufficient 
leisure  to  perform  the  functions  of  legis- 
lators, gOYemors,  and  other  officers,  for 
a  small  compensation,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple at  large  would  freely  oommit  tiieir 
afEairs  to  these  gentlemen,  choosing,  of 
course,  those  whose  general  political 
Tiews  were  most  in  accordance  with  their 
own.  So  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  war 
of  Independence,  and  at  that  of  the 
formaticm  of  the  Ckmstitution.  Of  such 
a  political  oonoeption  the  Electoral  Col- 
lege was  a  legitimate  product  The 
**  Fathers  ^  didn't  mean  that  the  people 
should  decide  between  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  for  the  Presidency.  They 
thought—and  shall  we  therefore  decry 
their  wisdom?— that  a  small  body  of 
intelligent  and  well  educated  men,  men 
of  character  and  social  position,  accus- 
tomed to  the  study  of  public  affairs,  was 
better  fitted  to  choose  such  an  offikser  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States  than 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people.  More- 
over, the  people  themselves  have  changed, 
and  have  become  in  substance  and  in 
oondition  something  that  the  *'  Fathers  " 
did  not  dream  of.  States  in  which  the 
Tote  of  the  mass  of  the  citisens  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  negroes  or  of  emi- 
grants from  the  peasant  class  of  Europe 
were  not  among  the  political  conditions 
for  which  their  foresight  provided. 

—  The  great  controlling  fact  in  our 
politics  is  this  one^  so  little  regarded  not 
only  by  the  general  public,  but  by  men  in 
active  political  life — the  thorough  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  society  and 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the 
Government.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
diange,  political  power  has  passed  al- 
most entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
!  man  to  whom  the  frameis  of  our 


Constitution  intended  to  commit  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  (Government  which 
they  called  into  being.  It  has  fallen  into 
those  of  men ^ generally  much  inferior  in 
cultivation  and  in  position.  And  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  very  substance  of 
the  political  constituency  has  changed. 
A  suffrage  practically  universal  and  a 
controlling  vote  in  one  pait  of  the  coun- 
try of  emancipated  negro  slaves  and  in 
the  other  of  uneducated  foreign  emi- 
grants was  not  the  political  power  to 
which  Franklin,  and  Jefferson,  and 
Hamilton  and  Adams,  and  their  co- 
workers, supposed  they  were  required  to 
adapt  their  frame  of  government.  And 
now  no  small  part  of  our  difficulty  arises 
from  the  failure  of  a  very  large  portion 
of  our  people.  North  as  well  as  South,  to 
perceive  or  at  least  fully  to  appreciate 
this  change  and  its  inevitable  conse- 
quences. It  is  agreed  by  all  students  of 
poUtioal  history,  that  the  weakness  of  a 
written  constitution  lies  in  its  inflexibil- 
ity; and  the  error  of  muiy  of  our  politi- 
cal managers  lies  in  their  failure  to  ap- 
preciate this  trut^  and  their  assumption 
that  the  country  is  to  be  governed  now 
just  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Washington. 
But  the  fact  is  that  such  a  condition  of 
politioal  affairs  as  now  exists  in  South 
Carolina  and  in  Louisiana  would  have 
been  not  only  morally  but  physically  im- 
possible in  the  earlier  years  of  the  re- 
public. '*  The  people  '*  in  those  States, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  in  all  the  States, 
but  chiefly  at  the  South,  has  not  the 
same  meaning  that  it  had  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago.  Over  the  whole  coun- 
try the  conditions  of  our  political  prob- 
lem have  changed;  but  most  of  all  there; 
and  the  result  is  a  strain  upon  our  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  even  upon  our 
social  institutions,  which  taxes  their  sta- 
bility to  the  utmost.  The  present  crisis 
is  only  inferior  in  its  gravity  to  that 
which  preceded  the  attempted  secession; 
and  now  as  then  South  Carolina  takes  the 
lead.  But  serious  as  the  peril  is,  we  shall 
pass  through  it  safely.  We  did  not 
emerge  safely  from  the  greater  danger, 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  less.  Wisdom 
and  firmness  in  the  highest  degree  are 
demanded  by  the  emergency;  but  wis- 
dom and  firmness  will  control  it,  and 
whatever  measures  may  become  necessary 
we  may  be  sure  that  they  will  be  fraught 
with  no  peril  to  our  hberties,  or  to  the 
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stability  of  our  GoTemment  The  nerv- 
ons  apprehension  exhibited  by  some  peo- 
ple that  any  grave  political  disturbance 
and  consequent  manifestation  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  central  Government 
is  liicely  to  end  in  a  usurpation,  and  an 
enslavement  of  the  American  people,  may 
be  surely  characterized,  if  not  as  weak, 
at  least  as  unwarranted.  Think  of  it 
coolly  for  a  moment,  and  see  how  ab- 
surd it  is.  Any  man  bom  and  bred  in  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
entertain  such  a  notion  for  a  moment. 
If  we  look  back  through  the  long  and 
weary  years  of  our  civil  war,  we  shall 
find  that  mistakes  were  made  on  the  side 
of  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  from 
which  a  few  individuals  suffered;  but  in- 
defensible as  some  of  these  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  we  can 
now  see  their  real  harmlessness  to  the 
public  as  clearly  as  we  see  the  error  of 
those  who  committed  them.  At  no  time 
have  our  liberties  been  in  less  peril  than 
when  tha  President  of  the  United  States 
had  undar  his  absolute  command  an  army 
larger  than  that  ever  actually  controlled 
by  any  monarch  (fables  and  exaggera- 
tions allowed  for),  and  when  the  war- 
rant of  tha  Secretary  of  War  wotdd  have 
lodged  any  man  in  a  Federal  fortress. 
We  see  now  the  folly  of  the  vaticinations 
against  the  endurance  of  our  liberty 
which  were  uttered  by  many  foreign 
wiseacres  and  some  weak-kneed  natives. 
Whatever  may  come  of  our  present 
trouble,  let  us  not  forget  the  lessons  of 
our  recent  experience.  In  spite  of  any 
bugaboo  we  shall  remain  a  Federal  re- 
public and  a  free  people. 

—  02rE  accompaniment  of  the  singular 
result  of  the  election  has  been  sufiiciently 
ridiculous — the  daily  reports  of  "the 
situation  "  as  they  appeared  in  the  col- 
umns and  at  the  doors  of  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  newspapers.  The  phrase 
"to  lie  like  a  bulletin  *'  has  been  justi- 
fied to  the  fullest  extent.  On  which  side 
lay  the  deviation  from  truth  it  was  im- 
possible to  say;  but  if  one  respectable 
joumal's  assertions  were  true,  the  others 
surely  were  false.  It  was  strange  and 
laughable  to  read  on  one  bulletin  board, 
"  Bepublioan  Victory  t  Election  of 
Hayes !  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
ours  by  large  majorities  ! "  and  then  to 
find  only  a  few  yards  off  a  no  leas  flam- 


ing announcement  of  "Democratic  Tri- 
umph t  Tilden  elected  t  South  Caro- 
lina and  Florida  give  decided  Democratic 
majorities  t  *'  And  this  was  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  somewhat  incomprehen- 
sible. For  the  newspapers  which  made 
these  flatly  contradictory  announcements 
at  the  same  time  and  within  short  dis- 
tances, all  equally  prided  themselves  on 
their  reputation  as  purveyors  of  news — 
news  that  could  be  relied  upon.  More- 
over, their  means  of  obtaining  news  are 
pretty  well  known  to  the  public  and 
quite  well  to  each  other.  True  the 
'* reliable  gentleman,"  and  the  "distin- 
guished member  of  Congress,  **  figured 
somewhat  largely  as  the  sources  of  those 
very  discrepant  statements;  and  those 
persons  are  notoriously  untrustworthy; 
even  more  so  than  the  "  intelligent  con- 
traband" of  the  war  times.  But  after 
all  it  was  a  puzzle-— unless,  indeed,  upon 
the  assumption  that  these  newspapers 
published  each  of  them,  not  what  they 
knew  to  be  the  fact,  but  what  they 
thought  their  readers  would  like  to  be 
told;  a  theory  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment.  Nevertheless  the  facts  as  they 
presented  themselves  did  seem  to  be 
worthy  of  some  candid  consideration  by 
the  journalistic  mind;  for  to  mere  out- 
siders they  seemed  to  point  to  the  pru- 
dence and  safety,  to  say  the  least,  of 
more  caution  and  reserve  of  assertion, 
with  the  certainty  that  the  introduction 
of  these  new  elements  into  the  news 
department  of  journalism  would  tend  to 
the  elevation  of  the  profession,  and 
would  beget  a  confidence  in  that  de- 
partment of  our  leading  journals  which 
it  may  perhaps  be  safely  said  does 
not  exist  in  a  very  high  degree  at  pres- 
ent. Possibly,  however,  the  question 
may  have  presented  itself  in  this  form  to 
the  journalistic  mind:  "If  we  continue 
to  announce  victory  for  our  own  party, 
and  it  so  turns  out  in  the  end,  we  are  all 
right,  and  we  shall  have  pleased  our 
readers.  If  the  contrary,  we  shall  merely 
have  to  denounce  the  frauds  of  our 
opponents  which  have  falsified  the  truth 
that  we  told,  and  we  shall  have  pleased 
our  readers  all  the  same.'*  Ingenious 
gentlemen. 

—  Among  the  humors  of  the  election 
is  one  so  significant  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  by  unrecorded*     One 
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Irish  "  American  "  wasdescribinp^  to  an- 
other the  glories  of  a  procession  which 
had  made  night  hideons  to  those  not  par- 
ticniarly  interested  in  it;  and  he  closed 
the  glowing  aoooont  by  saying,  '<  Oh,  it 
wn2  an  iliigent  pnrroeshin  intoirely ! 
Dir'l  a  naygnr  or  a  Yankee  int'  nt  I " 
Doohtless  this  gentleman  would  think 
Ml  election  equally  illigant  in  which 
neither  a  naygur  nor  a  Yankee  presumed 
to  vote. 


—  The  period  of  the  election  excite- 
ment was  marked  also  by  the  close  of  the 
great  Centennial  Exhibition,  which  must 
be  r^arded  as  a  very  great  success,  and 
which,  we  are  pleased  to  record,  proved 
far  more  successful  pecuniarily  than  we 
anticipated  that  it  would.  Among  the 
grand  expositions  of  the  world's  industry 
this  one  stands  alone,  we  believe,  in  its 
possession  of  a  surplus  over  and  above 
its  enormous  expenses.  This,  however, 
is  but  one  witness  to  the  admirable  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  managed.  But  even 
if  it  had*failed  in  this  respect,  as  at  first 
it  seemed  probable  that  it  would,  the 
money  lost  would  have  been  well  spent 
in  producing  the  impression  which  it  left 
upon  all, or  nearly  aU,  of  the  intelligent 
foreigners  whom  it  drew  to  Philadelphia. 
We  happen  to  have  heard  some  of  these, 
who  had  not  only  been  present  at  other 
exhibitions  of  the  same  kind  in  Europe, 
but  had  held  the  position  of  judges  there, 
say  that  the  Philadelphia  exhibition  was 
superior  to  aU  the  others,  not,  it  is  true, 
in  the  beauty  and  value  of  the  foreign 
articles  exhibited,  but  in  the  native  pro- 
ductions Mid  in  the  arrangement,  the 
system  and  discipline  of  the  if  hole  aSair, 
The  American  machinery  and  tools  eli- 
cited the  highest  admiration  from  quali- 
fied European  judges.  They  found  in 
them  the  results  of  a  union  of  the  high- 
est scientific  acquirement  with  a  corre- 
sponding excellence  of  material  and  ex- 
actness ih  manufacture.  All  the  tools 
used  in  the  higher  departments  of  me- 
chanics elicited  this  expression  of  admi- 
ration, and  with  regard  to  those  exhibited 
by  two  or  three  manufacturers  the 
approbation  was  without  qualification 
and  in  the  highest  terms.  This  result 
will  be  largely  beneficial  to  our  national 
reputation;  for  it  was  just  in  these 
respects,  science,  thoroughness,  and  ex- 


actness, that  our  foreign   critics  were 
prepared  to  find  us  wanting. 

—  The  richness  and  variety  of  Ameri- 
can slaug  is  remarked  upon  by  almost  all 
English  travellers,  who,  however,  might 
find  at  home,  in  the  lang^uage  of  high-born 
people,  departures  from  purity  quite  as 
frequent  and  as  great  as  those  prevalent 
with  us,  although  perhaps  not  so  gross; 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  most  of  our 
slang  is  coarse  and  offensive,  at  least  in 
form.  But  the  most  remarkable  American 
peculiarity  in  regard  to  slang,  or  indeed 
in  regard  to  any  new  fangle  in  language, 
is  the  quickness  with  which  it  is  adopted, 
and  comes,  if  not  into  general  use,  into 
general  knowledge.  This  readiness  of 
adaptability  to  slang  may,  however,  be 
attributed  almost  entirely  to  the  report- 
ers and  correspondents,  and  **makers- 
up"  of  our  newspapers,  who  catch  ea- 
gerly at  anything  new  in  phraseology  as 
well  as  in  fact,  to  give  a  temporary  inter- 
est to  their  ephemeral  writing.  Here, 
for  example,  is  the  word  ''bulldose," 
the  occasion  of  our  remarks.  A  man 
who  went  on  a  journey  to  South  America 
or  to  Europe  four  months  ago  would 
have  departed  in  the  depths  of  deplorable  < 
ignorance  as  to  the  very  existence  of  this 
lovely  word ;  returning  now,  be  would  find 
it  in  full  possession  of  the  newspapers 
— appearing  in  correspondence,  in  re- 
ports, in  sensation  headlines,  and  even 
in  Ittiding  articles.  Although  to  the 
manner  bom,  he  would  be  puzzled  at  the 
phraseology  of  the  very  newspaper  which 
mingled  itself  with  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions and  with  his  breakfast;  for  there 
he  would  find  the  new  word  in  all  pos- 
sible forms  and  under  Ul  possible  modi- 
fications: bvUdose,  the  noun,  to  buUdoaep 
the  verb,  buUdoaing,  the  present  parti- 
ciple, buUdaaed,  the  past  participle,  and 
even,  to  the  horror  of  the  author  of 
"  Words  and  their  Uses,"  and  in  spite  of 
him,  heing  bulidosed,  ''the  continuing 
participle  of  the  passive  voice."  Such 
a  phenomenon  in  language  is  peculiar 
to  this  country.  But  notwithstanding 
the  fears  of  the  purists  and  the  philolo- 
gers,  it  does  not  threaten  the  existence  of 
the  English  language  here,  nor  is  it  at  all 
likely  Ux  affect  it  permanently  even  by 
the  addition  of  one  phrase  or  word.  For 
our  use  of  slang  of  this  kind  is  the  most 
fleeting  of  temporary  fashions.     Such 
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slang  passes  rapidly  into  use  and  into 
general  recognition,  and  passes  as  quickly 
out  again.  Bartlett*s  "Dictionary  of 
Americanisms  **  is  full  of  words  of  this 
kind — locofoeo,  for  example — ^which  lived 
their  short  lives,  and  then  passed  not 
only  out  of  use,  but  out  of  memory. 
While  they  are  in  vogue,  however,  they 
deform  our  speech,  and  they  tend  to  in- 
crease our  habits  of  looseness  in  lan- 
guage; and  they  bring  reproach  upon  us 
such  as  that  with  an  allusion  to  which  we 
began  this  item.  For  our  reputation's 
sake,  we  should  stop  this;  it  subjects 
us  with  some  reason  to  ridicule.  But  we 
shall  not  stop,  because  the  men  who 
could  stop  it— the  editors — ^will  not  do 
so.  Very  few  newspapers  in  the  country 
^K>nly  two  or  throe — are  really  edited  as 
to  the  language  used  in  them  ;  and  as  to 
slang  of  this  sort,  it  is  regarded  as  some- 
thing pleasant  to  the  ears  of  the  average 
reader,  who  is  supposed  to  think  it  funny. 
This  is  enough.  If  the  readers  want  it, 
the  editors  will  furnish  it;  and  so  we 
may  expect  to  be  "  bulldosed,"  or  other- 
wise dosed  with  some  like  nauseous 
mess  of  language,  until  journalism  has 
-  some  other  purpose  than  to  pander  to 
the  lower  cravings  of  the  moment. 

—  It  is  said  that  in  the  schools  for 
girls  it  is  now  becoming  the  fashion  to 
teach  the  large  angular  handwriting 
which  is  commonly  used  by  Englishwo- 
men. The  announcement  is  welcome 
and  surprising  in  one  respect;  for  it 
implies  that  writing  is  taught  iu  schools, 
as  to  which  an  acquaintance  with  the 
ohirograi^y  of  the  rising  generation 
justly  awakens  some  doubts.  But  as  to 
the  beneficial  result  of  the  adoption  of 
the  style  in  question,  that  is  a  matter  of 
some  uncertainty.  This  angular  Eng- 
lish hand  is  very  elegant  and  lovely  to 
look  upon  in  a  little  note,  particularly  if 
it  assures  you  of  the  fair  writer's  high 
regard,  or  asks  you  to  dinner.  But  in 
fact  it  is  so  uncertain  in  its  forms  that 
sometimes  it  is  quite  difficult  to  tell 
which  is  meant,  the  high  regard  or  the 


dinner.  We  have  heard  of  one  case  of 
deplorable  uncertainty.  A  lady  going  out 
of  town  hastily  on  a  short  visit  left  a 
key  upon  her  husband's  table  with  a  slip 
of  paper  on  which  was  written  in  the  new 
style  a  few  words  which  after  much  toil 
and  with  the  hint  from  the  key,  he  de- 
ciphered and  read  as  ''Key  of  wine 
closet.  Please  put  on  gin-sling."  He 
was  amazed;  for  whatever  his  fondness 
might  have  been  for  gin-sling,  it  was  not 
his  habit  to  put  it  on  the  table.  Where- 
fore he  inferred  that  instead  of  "gin- 
sling  "  he  should  read  "  green  seal,"  but 
there  was  none  of  that  brand  of  cham- 
pagne in  the  wine  closet.  Further  in- 
vestigation led  him  to  adopt  the  reading, 
"please  put  on  full  swing."  This,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  as  .not  exactly  a 
feminine  exhortation  in  that  particular 
matter.  Then  for  "  gin-sling  "  he  read 
"gunning,"  and  "gun  sing,"  and 
"grinning,"  all  of  course  to  be  aban- 
doned in  their  turn.  Submitted  to  an 
expert,  the  elegant  lines  were  pronounced 
to  be  unmistakably,  "Key  of  trine 
closet.  Becase  pat  on  gnu  eing,"  not 
a  highly  intelligible  letter  of  instruction. 
Finally,  in  his  perplexity,  he  remem- 
bered something  that  the  lady  had  once 
said  upon  the  subject  of  the  danger  of 
leaving  the  particular  key  in  question 
lying  about  loose  or  even  in  an  accessible 
drawer,  and  then  it  flashed  upon  him 
that  the  writing  was,  or  was  meant  to 
be,  "  Key  of  wine  closet  Please  put  on 
your  ring."  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
el^ant  English  hand  is  very  easily  read 
when  you  know  what  the  fair  writer 
means  to  say.  Observe,  too,  that  the 
perplexity  would  have  been  obviated  by 
the  introduction  of  a  much  needed  pro- 
noun— it.  If  the  lady  had  wri  tten,  *  *  Put 
it,"  etc.,  there  would  have  been  a  guide 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  No  small  part  of 
the  obscurity  found  in  writing  arises 
from  compression.  It  is  better  to  take 
the  trouble  to  write  two  words,  and 
thereby  be  understood,  than  to  write  one, 
in  angular  Anglican  elegance,  and  leave 
your  reader  in  darkness. 
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THE  second  session  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress,  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  close,  tested  the 
strength  of  the  Government  and  the 
capability  of  those  who  administered 
it.  Disappointment,  in  consequence  of 
no  decisive  military  success  during  the 
first  few  months  of  the  war,  had 
caused  a  generally  depressed  feeling 
which  begot  discontent  and  distrust 
that  in  various  ways  found  expression 
in  Congress.  Democrats  complained 
more  of  the  incapacity  of  the  Execu- 
tive than  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
generals,  and  the  entire  Administra- 
tion was  censured  and  denounced  by 
them  for  acts  which,  if  not  strictly 
legal  and  constitutional  in  peace,  were 
necessary  and  unavoidable  in  war. 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
dissatisfied  because  so  little  was  ac- 
complished, and  the  factious  imputed 
military  delay  to  mismanagement  and 
want  of  energy  in  the  Administration. 
Indeed,  but  for  some  redeeming  naval 
successes  at  Hatteras  and  Port  Royal 
preceding  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December,  thewhole  belligerent  opera- 
tions would  have  been  pronounced 
weak  and  imbecile  failures.  Conflict- 
ing views  in  regard  to  the  slavery 
question  in  all  its  aspects  prevailed; 
the  Democrats  insisting  that  fugitives 
should  be  returned  to  their  masters 
under  the  provisions  of  law,  as  in  time 
of  peace.  The  Republicans  were  di- 
vided on  this  question,  one  portion 


agreeing  with  the  Democrats  that  all 
should  be  returned,  another  claiming 
that  only  escaped  slaves  who  belonged 
to  loyal  owners,  wherever  they  resid- 
ed, should  be  returned;  another  por- 
tion insisted  that  there  should  be  no 
rendition  of  servants  of  rebel  masters, 
even  in  loyal  or  border  States,  who,  by 
resisting  the  laws  and  setting  the  au- 
thorities at  defiance,  had  forfeited  their 
rights  and  all  Governmental  protec- 
tion. Questions  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  captured  rebels,  and  the  con- 
fiscation of  all  property  of  rebels,  were 
agitated.  What  was  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  the  seceeding  States,  and  what 
would  be  their  status  when  the  rebel- 
lion should  be  suppressed,  were  also  be- 
ginning to  be  controverted  points,  espe- 
cially among  members  of  Congress. 
On  these  and  other  questions  which  the 
insurrection  raised,  novel,  perplexing, 
and  without  law  or  precedent  to  guide 
or  govern  it,  the  Administration  had 
developed  no  well  defined  policy  when 
Congress  convened  in  December,  1861, 
but  it  was  compelled  to  act,  and  that 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  alienate 
friends  or  give  unnecessary  offence, 
while  maintaining  the  Government  in 
all  its  Federal  authority  and  rights  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Union  and  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

liie  character  and  duration  of  the 
war,  which  many  had  supposed  would 
be  brief,  was  still  undetermined. 
While  affairs  were  in  this  uncertain  and 
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inchoate  condition,  and  the  Adminis- 
tration had  no  declared  policy  on  some 
of  the  moat  important  questions,  Con- 
gress came  together  fired  with  indig- 
nation and  revenge  for  a  war  so  cause- 
less and  unprovoked.  A  large  portion 
of  the  members,  exasperated  toward 
the  rebels  by  reason  of  the  war,  and 
dissatisfied  with  delays  and  procras- 
tination, which  they  imputed  chiefly 
to  the  Administration,  were  deter- 
mined there  should  be  prompt  and  ag- 
gressive action  against  the  persons, 
property,  institutions,  and  the  States 
which  had  confederated  to  break  up 
the  Union.  There  was,  however,  little 
unity  among  the  complaining  mem- 
bers as  to  the  mode  and  method  of 
prosecuting  the  war.  It  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  find  fault  with  the  Administra- 
tion, but  it  was  not  easy  for  the  dis- 
contented to  settle  on  any  satisfactory 
plan  of  continuing  it.  The  Democrats 
complained  that  the  President  tran- 
scended his  rightful  authority;  .the 
radical  portion  of  the  Republicans  that 
he  was  not  sufficiently  aggressive; 
that  he  was  deficient  in  energy  and 
too  tender  of  the  rebels.  It  was  at 
this  period,  after  Congress  had  been 
in  session  two  months,  and  opinions 
were  earnest  but  diverse  and  factious, 
with  a  progeny  of  crude  and  mis- 
chievous schemes  as  to  the  conduct  of 
affairs  and  the  treatment  of  the  rebels, 
that  Senator  Sumner,  in  the  absence  of 
a  clearly  defined  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Administration,  and  while  things 
were  not  sufficiently  matured  to  adopt 
one,  submitted  his  project  for  over- 
throwing the  State  governments  and 
reducing  them  to  a  territorial  condi- 
tion, and  with  the  subversion  of  their 
governments  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
It  was  the  enunciation  of  a  policy  that 
was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution, 
and  would  changre  the  character  of  the 
(Government,  but  which  he  intended 
to  force  upon  the  Administration^ 
Tliough  a  scheme  devised  by  himself, 
it  had  in  its  main  features  the  counte- 
nance of  many  and  some  able  support- 
ers. 
President  Lincoln  had  high  respect 


for  Mr.  Sumner,  but  was  excessively 
annoyed  with  this  presentation  of  the 
extreme,  and,  as  he  considered  them, 
unconstitutional  and  visionary  theories 
of  the  Massachusetts  Senator,  which 
were  intended  to  commit  the  Govern- 
ment and  shape  its  course.  It  was 
precipitating  upon  the  Administration 
issues  on  delicate  and  deeply  impor- 
tant subjects  at  a  critical  period— is- 
sues involving  the  structure  of  the 
(Government  and  the  stability  of  our 
Federal  system.  These  questions 
might  have  to  be  ultimately  met  and 
disposed  of,  but  it  was  requisite  that 
they  should  be  met  with  caution  and 
deliberate  consideration.  The  times 
and  condition  of  the  country  were  in- 
auspicious for  considerate  statesman- 
ship. The  matters  in  dispute,  the 
consequences  and  results  of  the  war, 
were  yet  in  embryo.  There  could  be 
no  union  of  sentiment  on  Senator  Sum- 
ner*s  plan,  nor  any  other  at  that  pe- 
riod, in  the  free  States,  in  Congress,  or 
even  in  the  Republican  party.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  factions  to  be  re- 
conciled or  persuaded  to  act  together. 
This  plan  was  felt  to  be  an  element  of 
discord,  which,  if  it  could  not  be  final- 
ly averted,  might  in  that  gloomy  pe- 
riod, when  the  country  was  threatened 
and  divided,  have  been  temporarily, 
at  least,  avoided.  But  Senator  Sum- 
ner, though  scholarly  and  cultured, 
was  not  always  judicious  or  wisely  dis- 
creet. The  President,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  could  not,  in  the  then  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  afford  to  have  a  contro- 
versy with  Sumner,  but  he  so  managed 
as  to  check  violent  and  aggressive  de- 
mands by  quietly  interposing  delay 
and  non-action. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  the  subjects 
of  slavery,  reconstruction,  and  confis- 
cation were  being  vehemently  dis- 
cussed, he  felt  the  necessity  of  adopt- 
ing, or  at  least  proposing,  some  mea- 
sure to  satisfy  public  sentiment. 

On  the  subject  of  confiscation  there 
were  differing  opinions  among  the 
Republicans  themselves,  in  Congress, 
which  called  out  earnest  debate.  The 
Radicals,  such  as  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
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who  were  in  fact  roTolutionists  and 
intended  that  more  should  be  accom- 
plished bj  the  Gtoyemment  than  the 
suppression  of  'the  rebellion  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Union,  were  for  the 
immediate  and  unsparing  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  rebels  by  act  of 
Congress  without  awaiting  judicial 
proceedings.  In  their  view  and  by 
their  plan  rebels,  if  not  outlaws,  were 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  foreign- 
ers, not  as  American  citizens;  the 
States  in  insurrection  were  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  provinces; 
the  people  were  to  be  subjugated  and 
their  property  taken  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  Mr.  Sumner,  less 
crafty  and  calculating  than  Stevens, 
but  ardent  and  impulsive,  was  for  pro- 
ceeding to  extreme  lengths;  and,  hav- 
ing the  power,  he  urged  that  they 
should  embrace  ^Hhe  opportunity 
which  God  in  his  beneficence  had 
offered"  to  extingui9h  by  arbitrary 
enactment  slavery,  and  all  claim  to  re- 
served sovereignty  in  the  States;  but 
Judge  Ck>llamer,  calm  and  considerate, 
and  other  milder  men  were  opposed 
to  any  illegal  and  unjustifiable  enact- 
ment. 

As  is  too  often  the  case  in  high 
party  and  revolutionary  times,  the 
violent  and  intriguing  were  likely  to 
be  successful,  until  it  came  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  President  would  feel 
it  obligatory  to  place  upon  the  extreme 
and  unconstitutional  measures  his 
veto.  A  knowledge  of  this  and  the 
attending  fact,  that  his  veto  would  be 
sustained,  induced  Congress  to  pass  a 
joint  resolution,  modifying  the  act, 
expounding  and  declaring  its  meaning, 
instead  of  enacting  a  new  and  explicit 
law,  which  the  judiciary,  whose  prov- 
ince it  is,  would  expound  and  construe. 

The  President,  in  order  not  to  be 
misunderstood  when  informing  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  ho  had 
afiixed  his  signature  to  the  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  also  transmitted  a 
copy  of  the  message  he  had  prepared 
to  veto  the  act  in  its  ori^nal  shape, 
with  his  objections,  in  which  he  said 
that  by  a  fair  construction  of  the  act 


he  considered  persons  ^^are  not  pun- 
ished without  regular  trials,  in  duly 
constituted  courts,  under  the  forms 
and  the  substantial  provisions  of  the 
law  and  the  Constitution  applicable 
to  their  several  cases."  It  was  ap- 
prehended at  that  time,  and  sub- 
sequent acts  proved  the  apprehen- 
sion well  founded,  that  Congress  or 
its  radical  leaders  were  disposed  to 
assume  and  exercise  not  only  legisla- 
tive, but  judicial  and  executive  powers. 
Rebels  were  by  Congress  to  be  con- 
demned and  their  property  confiscat- 
ed and  taken  without  trial  and  convic- 
tion. Such  was  not  the  policy  of  the 
President,  as  was  soon  well  understood ; 
and  to  reconcile  him  and  those  who 
agreed  with  him,  a  provision  was  in- 
serted that  persons  who  should  com- 
mit treason  and  be  ^^  ad^tidged  guilty 
thereof^'  should  be  punished.  But  to 
prevent  misconception  from  equivocal 
phraseology  in  a  somewhat  question- 
able act,  he  explicitly  made  known 
that  *' regular  trials  in  duly  constitut- 
ed courts  "  were  to  be  observed,  and 
the  rights  of  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial departments  of  the  Government 
maintained.  This  precaution,  and  the 
determination  which  he  uniformly 
expressed  to  regard  individual  rights, 
and  not  to  impose  penalty  or  infiict 
punishment  for  alleged  crimes,  whether 
of  treason  or  felony,  until  after  trial 
and  conviction,  was  not  satisfactory  to 
the  extremists,  who  were  ready  to  treat 
rebels  as  outlaws,  and  condemn  them 
without  judge  or  jury. 

The  Centralists  in  Congress,  who 
were  arrogating  executive  and  judicial 
as  well  as  legislative  power,  authorized 
the  President,  by  special  provision  in 
this  law,  to  extend  pardon  and  amnes- 
ty on  such  occasions  as  he  might  deem 
expedient.  This  was  represented  as 
special  grace  and  a  great  concession; 
but  as  the  pardoning  power  is  expli- 
citly conferred  on  the  President  by  the 
Constitution,  the  permission  or  au- 
thorization given  by  the  act  was  en- 
tirely supererogatory.  Congress  could 
neither  enlarge  nor  dimiuish  the  au- 
thority of  the  Executive  in  that  re- 
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spect ;  but  if  the  President  acquiesced, 
and  admitted  the  right  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  to  grant,  it  was  evident  the 
day  was  not  distant  that  the  same 
body,  when  dissatisfied  with  his  leni- 
ency, would  claim  the  right  to  restrain 
or  prohibit.  The  ulterior  design  in 
this  grant  to  the  President  of  author- 
ity which  he  already  possessed,  and 
of  which  they  could  not  legally  de- 
prive him.  President  Lincoln  well  un- 
derstood, but  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
and  it  was  his  policy  to  have  as  little 
controversy  with  Congress  or  any  of 
the  factions  in  that  body  as  was  possi- 
ble, and  he  therefore  wisely  forebore 
contention. 

On  the  slavery  question,  the  alleged 
cause  of  secession  and  war,  there  were 
legal  and  perplexing  difficulties  which, 
in  various  ways,  embarrassed  the  Ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  country  prevented, 
for  a  time,  the  establishment  and  en- 
forcement of  any  decisive  policy.  By 
the  Constitution  and  laws,  slavery  and 
property  in  slaves  were  recognized, 
and  the  surrender  and  rendition  of  fu- 
gitives from  service  to  their  owners 
was  commanded;  but  in  a  majority  of 
the  seceding  States  the  usurping  gov- 
ernments and  the  rebel  slave-owners 
were  in  open  insurrection,  resisting 
the  Federal  authority,  defying  it  and 
making  war  upon  it.  Still  there  were 
many  citizens  in  those  States  who 
were  opposed  to  secession,  loyal  to 
the  Federal  €k)vemment,  and  earnest 
friends  of  the  Union,  who  owned 
slaves.  What  policy  could  the  Ad- 
ministration adopt  in  regard  to  these 
two  classes  of  citizens  in  the  same 
State?  The  fugitive  slave  law  was 
not  and  could  not  be  enforced  in 
States  where  there  was  organized  re- 
bellion. Should  fugitive  slaves  be 
returned  to  both,  or  either,  or  neither 
of  the  owners  in  insurrectionary  States? 
There  were  moreover  five  or  six  bor- 
der States,  where  slavery  existed, 
which  did  not  secede.  The  govern- 
ments and  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
those  States  were  patriotic  supporters 
of  the  Union,  but  there  was  a  large 


minority  in  each  of  them  who  were 
violent  enemies  of  the  Government 
and  of  the  Union.  Many  of  them  were 
serving  in  the  rebel  armies.  For  a 
time  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
return  slaves  to  their  owners  who  re- 
sided in  border  States  which  had  nei- 
ther seceded  nor  resisted  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Administration  was  not 
authorized  to  discriminate,  for  in- 
stance, between  slave-owners  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Potomac  in  the 
lower  counties  of  Maryland  and  those 
on  the  western  shore  in  Virginia. 
There  were,  however,  no  secessionists, 
through  the  whole  South,  more  ma- 
lignantly hostile  to  the  Federal  Union 
than  a  large  portion  of  the  slave-own- 
ers in  the  southern  counties  of  Mary- 
land ;  but  the  State  not  having  seceded, 
and  there  being  no  organized  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  masters  who 
justified  secession  continued  to  reclaim 
their  slaves,  while  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  in  Virginia,  slave- 
owners who  claimed  to  be  loyal  or 
neutral,  could  not  reclaim  or  obtain  a 
restoration  of  their  escaped  servants. 
The  Executive  was  compelled  to  act 
in  each  of  these  cases,  and  its  policy, 
the  dictate  of  necessity  in  the  peculiar 
war  that  existed,  was  denounced  by 
each  of  the  disagreeing  factions.  Af- 
fairs were  in  this  unsettled  and  broken 
condition  when  Congress  convened  at 
its  second  session  in  December,  1861. 
The  action  of  the  President  in  these 
conflicting  cases  as  they  arose,  if  not 
condemned,  was  not  fully  approved. 
Many,  if  not  a  majority,  in  Congress 
were  undetermined  what  course  to 
take.  Democrats  insisted  that  the 
laws  must  be  obeyed  in  all  cases,  in 
war  as  in  peace.  The  radical  portion 
of  the  Republicans  began  to  take  ex- 
treme opposite  grounds,  and  claim 
that  the  laws  were  inoperative  in  re- 
gard to  slavery — ^that  slavery  was  at 
all  times  inconsistent  with  a  republi- 
can government,  and  should  now  be 
extinguished.  Among  the  revolution- 
ary resolutions  of  Senator  Sumner  of 
the  11th  of  February  were  some  on 
the  subject  of  slavery.     Other  but  not 
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dissimilar  propositions,  antagonistic 
to  slavery,  found  expression,  increas- 
ing in  intensity  as  the  war  was  pro- 
longed. While  it  was  evident  to 
most  persons  that  one  of  the  results 
of  the  insurrection  would  be,  in  some 
way  or  form,  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  there  was  no  person  who  seem- 
ed capable  of  devising  a  constitution- 
al, practical  plan  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, except  by  subjugation  and  vio- 
lence. To  these  the  President  was 
unwilling  to  resort;  yet  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  that  did  not  tran- 
scend the  law,  was  morally  right,  and 
would  tend  to  the  ultimate  freedom  of 
the  slaves  was  felt  to  be  an  essential 
and  indispensable  duty.  Unavailing 
but  seductive  appeals  continued  in 
the  mean  time  to  be  made  by  the  se- 
cessionists to  the  people  of  the  border 
slave  States  to  unite  with  the  further 
South  for  the  security  and  protection 
of  slavery,  in  which  they  had  a  com- 
mon interest,  and  against  which  there 
was  increasing  hostility  through  the 
North.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stJMices,  with  a  large  and  growing  por- 
tion of  the  North  in  favor  of  abolition 
— ^thc  slave  States,  including  the  bor- 
der States,  opposed  to  the  measure 
and  for  the  preservation  of  the  institu- 
tion— that  the  President  was  to  pre- 
scribe a  policy  on  which  the  govern- 
ment in  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country  was  to  be  administered. 

To  surmount  the  difficulties,  without 
setting  aside  the  law,  or  giving  just 
offence  to  any,  the  President,  with  his 
accustomed  prudence  and  regard  for 
existing  legal  rights,  devised  a  course 
which,  if  acquiesced  in  by  those  most 
in  interest,  would,  he  believed,  in  a 
legal  way  open  the  road  to  ultimate, 
if  not  immediate,  emancipation.  In- 
stead of  assenting  to  the  demands  of 
the  radical  extremists  that  he  should, 
by  arbitrary  proceedings,  and  in  dis- 
regard of  law  and  Constitution,  decree 
freedom  to  all  slaves,  he  preferred 
milder  and  more  conciliatory  measures. 
The  authority  or  right  of  the  national 
Gk>vemment  to  abolish  or  interfere  with 
an  institution  that  was  reserved  and 


belonged  exclusively  to  the  States,  ha 
was  not  prepared  to  act  upon  or  ad- 
mit, though  entreated  and  urged 
thereto  by  sincere  party  friends,  and 
also  by  party  supporters,  whose  sin- 
cerity was  doubtful. 

There  could  be  no  excuse  or  pretext 
for  such  interference  but  the  insurrec- 
tion; and,  even  as  a  war  measure, 
there  were  obstacles  in  the  condition 
of  the  border  slave  States,  to  say  no- 
thing of  loyal,  patriotic  citizens  in  the 
insurrectionary  region,  that  could  not 
be  overlooked. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  within  less 
than  three  weeks  after  Senator  Sum- 
ner had  submitted  his  revolutionary 
resolution,  for  reconstruction,  and  a 
declaration  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress *'  to  see  that  everywhere  in  this 
extensive  (secession)  territory  slavery 
shall  cease  to  exist  practically,  as  it 
has  already  ceased  to  exist  constitu- 
tionally or  morally,"  that  President 
Lincoln,  not  assenting  to  the  assump- 
tion, sent  a  message  to  Congress  pro- 
posing a  plan  of  voluntary  and  com- 
pensated emancipation.  In  this  mes- 
sage he  suggested  that  ^Hhe  United 
States  ought  to  co-operate  with  any 
State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abol- 
ishment of  slavery,  giving  to  each  State 
pecuniary  aid,"  etc.,  and  he  invited 
an  interview  upon  the  10th  of  March, 
with  the  representatives  of  the  border 
States,  to  consider  the  subject.  They 
did  not  conclude  at  this  interview  to 
adopt  his  suggestions,  and  some  of 
them  were  much  incensed  that  the 
proposition  had  been  made,  believing 
it  would  alienate  and  drive  many, 
hitherto  rightly  disposed,  into  secea- 
sion. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  slavery 
was  doomed,  and  had  received  a  death 
blow  from  the  war  of  secession,  was  so 
obvious,  that  the  moderate  and  reflect- 
ing began  seriously  to  consider  whether 
they  ought  not  to  give  the  President's 
plan  favorable  consideration. 

While  the  policy  of  voluntary  eman- 
cipation, in  which  the  States  should 
be  aided  by  the  national  (Government, 
was   not    immediately    successful,   it 
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made  such  advance  as,  by  the  aid  of 
the  Federal  Government,  led  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  advocates  of  imme- 
diate, general,  and  forcible  emancipa- 
,  tion,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  concilia- 
tory policy  of  the  President,  could 
not  well  oppose  it. 

Warm  discussions  m  Congress,  and 
altercations  out  of  it,  on  most  of  the 
important  questions  growing  out  of 
the  war,  and  particularly  on  those  of 
confiscation,  emancipation,  and  recon- 
struction, or  the  restoration  of  the 
States  to  their  rightful  position,  and 
the  regstablishment  of  the  Union,  were 
had  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Con- 
gress. All  of  these  were  exciting  and 
important  questions,  the  last  involving 
grave  principles  affecting  our  federal 
system,  and  was  most  momentous  in 
its  consequences.  As  time  and  events 
passed  on,  the  convictions  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  President  became  more 
clear  and  distinct  as  to  the  line  of 
policy  which  it  was  his  duty  and  that 
of  the  Administration  to  pursue. 

Dissenting,  wholly  and  absolutely, 
from  the  revolutionary  views  and 
schemes  of  Senator  Sumner  and  those 
who  agreed  with  him,  the  President 
became  convinced,  as  the  subject  had 
been  prematurely  introduced  and  agi- 
tated, with  an  evident  intent  to  fore- 
stall and  shape  the  action  of  the  Gk>v- 
ernment,  that  the  actual  status  of  the 
rebel  States  and  their  true  relation  to 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood.  Tlie  resolution  of 
Mr.  Dixon,  a  gentleman  of  culture  and 
inteUigence,  who,  as  well  as  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, was  a  New  England  Senator,  and 
also  of  the  same  party,  was,  it  will  be 
observed,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
principles  and  the  project  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Senator  on  the  great,  im- 
pending, and  forthcoming  subject  of 
reconstruction.  It  was  directly  known 
that  the  President  coincided  with  the 
Connecticut  Senator  in  the  opinion 
that  all  the  acts  and  ordinances  of 
secession  were  mere  nullities,  and 
should  be  so  treated ;  that  while  such 


acts  might  subject  indwidudU  to  pen- 
alties and  forfeitures,  they  did  not  in 
any  degree  affect  the  States  as  common- 
wealths, and  their  relations  to  the 
Federal  €k>vemment;  that  such  acts 
were  rebellious,  insurrectionary,  and 
hostile  on  the  part  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  them,  but  that  the  States^ 
notwithstanding  the  acts  and  conspi- 
racies of  individuals,  were  still  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Union,  and  that  tlie 
loyal  citizens  of  these  States  had  for- 
feited none  of  their  rights,  but  were 
entitled  to  all  the  protection  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

The  theory  and  principles  set  forth 
in  Senator  Dixon's  resolutions  were 
the  opinions  and  convictions  of  the 
President,  deliberately  formed  and 
consistently  maintained  while  he  lived, 
on  th^  subject  of  reconstruction  and 
the  condition  of  the  States  and  people 
in  the  insurrectionary  region.  In  his 
view  there  was  no  actual  secession,  no 
dismembering  of  the  Union,  no  change 
in  the  Constitution  and  Government ; 
the  relative  position  of  the  States  and 
the  Federal  Government  were  un- 
changed; the  organic,  fundamental 
laws  of  neither  were  altered  by  the 
sectional  conspiracy;  the  whole  peo- 
ple. North  and  South,  were  American 
citizens ;  each  person  was  responsible 
for  his  own  acts  and  amenable  to  law; 
and  he  was  also  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
The  confiscation  and  emancipation 
schemes  concerning  which  there  was  so 
much  excitement  in  Congress  were  of 
secondary  consideration  to  the  all-ab* 
Borbing  one  of  preserving  the  Union. 

The  second  session  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  Congress  closed  on  the  17th 
of  July.  Its  proceedings  had  been 
confused  and  uneasy,  with  a  good 
deal  of  discontented  and  revolutionary 
feeling,  which  increased  toward  the 
close.  The  decisive  stand  which  the 
President  had  taken,  and  which  he 
calmly,  firmly,  and  persistently  main- 
tained against  the  extreme  measures 
of  some  of  the  most  prominent  Repub- 
licans in  Congress,  was  unsatisfactory. 
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It  was  insinuated  that  his  sympathies 
on  important  measures  had  more  of  a 
Democratic  than  Republican  tendency ; 
yet  the  Democratic  party  maintained 
an  organized  and  often  unreasonable, 
if  not  unpatriotic,  opposition. 

Military  operations,  aside  from  na- 
val success  at  New  Orleans  and  on  the 
upper  Mississippi,  had  been  a  succes- 
sion of  military  reverses.  Disagree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  General-in-Chief,  which  the 
President  could  not  reconcile,  caused 
the  latter  to  be  superseded  after  the 
disastrous  result  before  Richmond. 
Dissensions  in  the  army  and  among 
the  Republicans  in  Congress,  the  per- 
sistent opposition  of  Democrats  to 
the  Administration,  and  the  general 
depression  that  prevailed  were  dis- 
couraging. **In  my  position,"  said 
the  President,  **I  am  environed  with 
difficulties."  Friends  on  whom  he 
felt  he  ought  to  be  able  to  rely  were 
dissatisfied  with  his  conscientious 
scruples  and  lenity,  and  party  oppon- 
ents were  unrelenting  against  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

A  few  days  before  Congress  adjourn- 
ed, the  President  made  another  but 
unsuccessful  effort  to  dispose  of  the 
slavery  question,  by  trying  to  induce 
the  border  States  to  take  the  initiative 
in  his  plan  of  compensated  emancipa- 
tion. The  interview  between  him  and 
the  representatives  of  the  border  States, 
which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  July, 
convinced  him  that  the  project  of  vol- 
untary emancipation  by  the  States 
would  not  succeed.  Were  it  com- 
menced by  one  or  more  of  the  States, 
he  had  little  doubt  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  eventuate  in 
general  emancipation  by  the  States 
tiiemselves.  Failing  in  the  volun- 
tary plan,  he  was  compelled,  as 
a  war  necessity,  to  proclaim  freedom 
to  all  slaves  in  the  rebel  section,  if  the 
war  continued  to  be  prosecuted  after 
a  certain  date.  This  bold  and  almost 
revolutionary  measure,  which  would 
change  the  industrial  character  of 
many  States,  could  be  justified  on  no 
other  ground  than  as  a  war  measure. 


the  result  of  military  necessity.  It 
was  an  unexpected  and  startling  de- 
monstration  when  announced,  that 
was  welcomed  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  free  States.  In  Con- 
gress, however,  neither  this  nor  his 
project  of  compensated  emancipation 
was  entirely  acceptable  to  either  the 
extreme  anti-slavery  or  pro-slavery 
men.  The  radicals  disliked  the  way 
in  which  emancipation  was  effected  by 
the  President.  But,  carried  forward  by 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  they  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  acquiesce  in  the 
decree,  complaining,  however,  that  it 
was  an  unauthorized  assumption  by 
the  Executive  of  power  which  belonged 
to  Congress. 

The  opponents  of  the  President 
seized  the  occasion  of  this  bold  mea- 
sure to  create  distrust  and  alarm,  and 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  emancipa- 
tion in  the  election  which  followed  in 
the  autumn  of  1862  was  adverse  to  the 
Administration.  Confident,  however, 
that  the  step  was  justifiable  and  neces- 
sary, the  President  persevered  and 
consummated  it  by  a  final  proclama- 
tion on  the  1st  of  January,  1868. 

The  fact  that  the  Administration 
lost  ground  in  the  elections  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emancipation  policy 
served  for  a  time  to  promote  unity  of 
feeling  among  the  members  when  Con- 
gress convened  in  December.  The 
shock  occasioned  by  the  measure  when 
first  announced  had  done  its  work. 
The  timid,  who  hod  doubted  the  ne- 
cessity and  legality  of  the  act,  and 
feared  its  consequences,  recovered 
their  equipoise,  and  a  reaction  fol- 
lowed which  strengthened  the  Presi- 
dent in  public  confidence.  But  the 
radical  extremists,  especially  the  ad- 
vocates of  Congressional  supremacy, 
began  in  the  course  of  the  winter  to 
reassert  their  own  peculiar  ideas  and 
their  intention  of  having  a  more  ex- 
treme policy  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Thaddeus  Stevens  embraced  an  ear- 
ly opportunity  to  declare  his  extreme 
views,  which  were  radically  and  total- 
ly antagonistic  to  those  of  the  Presi- 
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dent.  But  Stevens,  whose  ability  and 
acquirements  as  a  politician,  and 
whose  skill  and  experience  as  a  party 
tactician  were  unsurpassed  if  not  une- 
qualled in  either  branch  of  Congress, 
made  no  open,  hostile  demonstration 
toward  the  President.  He  restricted 
himself  to  contemptuous  expressions 
in  private  conversation  against  the 
Executive  policy  and  general  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  Without  an  attack 
on  the  President,  whom  he  personally 
liked,  the  Administration  was  sneered 
at  as  weak  and  inefficient,  of  which 
little  could  be  expected  until  a  more 
aggressive  and  scathing  policy  was 
adopted.  His  personal  intercourse 
with  members  and  his  talents  and 
eloquence  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
gave  him  influence  with  the  repre- 
sentatives on  ordinary  occasions,  but . 
his  ultra  radical  and  revolutionary 
ideas  caused  the  calm  and  consid- 
erate to  distrust  and  disclaim  his 
opinions  and  his  leadership.  It  was 
irot  until  a  later  period,  and  under 
another  Executive,  less  affable  but 
not  less  honest  and  sincere  than  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  the  suggestions  of  Ste- 
vens were  much  regarded.  When  his 
disciples  and  adherents  became  more 
partisan  and  numerous,  they,  in  order 
to  give  him  power  and  consequence 
and  reconcile  their  constituents,  de- 
nominated him  the  ^' Great  Com- 
moner." 

If  his  political  hopes  and  party 
schemes  had  been  sometimes  success- 
ful, his  reverses  and  disappointments 
had  been  much  greater.  Many  and 
severe  trials  during  an  active,  embit- 
tered, and  often  unscrupulous  partisan 
experience,  had  tempered  his  enthu- 
siasm if  they  had  not  brought  him 
wisdom.  Defeats  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  made  him  misanthropic ;  but 
having  little  philosophy  in  his  compo- 
sition, he  vented  his  spleen  when  there 
was  occasion  on  his  opponents  in  iron- 
ical remarks  that  made  him  dreaded, 
and  which  were  often  more  effective 
than  arguments ;  but  his  sagacity  and 
knowledge  of  men  taught  him  that  a 
hostile  and  open  conflict  with  a  chief 


magistrate  whose  honesty  even  he  re- 
spected, and  whose  patriotism  the  peo- 
ple so  generally  regarded,  would  be  not 
only  unavailing,  but  to  himself  positive- 
ly injurious.  He  therefore  conformed 
to  circumstances ;  and  while  opposed 
to  the  tolerant  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration toward  tUo  rebels  and  the 
rebel  States,  he  had  the  tact  and  ad- 
dress, with  his  wit  and  humor,  to  pre- 
serve pleasant  social  intercourse  and 
friendly  personal  relations  with  the 
President,  who  well  understood  his 
traits  and  purpose,  but  avoided  any 
conflict  with  him. 

For  the  flrst  five  or  six  weeks  of  the 
third  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Congress,  Stevens  improved  his  time 
in  free  and  sarcastic  remarks  on  the 
reconstruction  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  he  characterized  as  pue- 
rile and  feeble,  and  at  length,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  he  gave  utterance  to 
his  feelings,  maintaining  that  ^^with 
regard  to  all  the  Southern  States  in 
rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  bind- 
ing influence  or  application.*'  He 
averred  that  'Mn  his  opinion  they 
were  not  members  of  the  Union  " ;  that 
'Hhe  ordinances  of  secession  took 
them  out  of  the  Union";  that  he 
**  would  levy  a  tax  wherever  he  could 
upon  these  conquered  provinces"; 
said  he  ''would  ^ot  only  collect  the 
tax,  but  he  would,  as  a  necessary  war 
measure,  take  every  particle  of  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  life  estate  and 
reversion,  of  every  disloyal  man,  and 
sell  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  in 
carrying  on  this  war." 

Several  members  of  Congress  has- 
tened to  deny  that  these  sentiments 
and  purposes  were  those  of  the  Repub- 
lican party ;  this  Mr.  Stevens  admitted. 
He  said  ''a  very  mild  denial  from 
the  pleasant  gentieman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Olin],  and  the  somewhat 
softened  and  modified  repudiation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana"  (Mr.  Col- 
fax), would,  he  hoped,  satisfy  the 
sensitive  gentlemen  in  regard  to  him, 
and  he  ''  desired  to  say  he  did  not 
speak  the  sentiments  of  this  side 
of  the  House  as  a  party";  that  '*  for 
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the  last  fifteen  years  he  [Stevens]  had 
always  been  ahead  of  the  party  in 
these  matters,  bat  he  had  never  been 
BO  far  ahead  but  that  the  members  of 
the  party  had  overtaken  and  gone 
ahead ;  and  they  would  again  overtake 
him  and  go  with  him  before  the  in< 
famous  and  bloody  rebellion  was  end- 
ed." **  They  will  find  that  they  must 
treat  those  States,  now  outside  of  the 
Union,  as  conquered  provinces,  and 
settle  them  with  new  men,  and  drive 
the  present  rebels  as  exiles  from  this 
country."  ^^  Nothing  but  extermina- 
tion, or  exile,  or  starvation,  will  ever 
induce  them  to  surrender  to  the  Gov- 
ernment." 

Not  very  consistent  or  logical  in  his 
policy  and  views,  this  subsequently 
Radical  leader  proposed  to  treat  the 
Southern  people  sometimes  as  foreign- 
ers and  at  other  times  as  rebel  citizens ; 
in  either  case  he  would  tax,  starve,  and 
exile  them — make  provinces  of  their 
States,  and  overturn  their  old  estab- 
lished governments.  Few,  compara- 
tively, of  the  Republicans  were  at  that 
time  prepared  to  follow  Stevens  or 
adopt  his  vindctive  and  arbitrary 
measures.  Shocked  at  his  propositions, 
the  *•  *'  Qreat  Commoner  "  had  at  that  day 
few  acknowledged  adherents.  When 
in  vindication  of  his  scheme  it  was 
asked  upon  what  ground  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  could  be  enforced  in  the 
Southern  States,  Judge  Thomas,  one 
of  the  ablest  and  clearest  minds  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation,  said,  ^*  Upon 
this  ground,  that  the  authority  of  this 
Ctovemment  at  this  time  is  as  valid 
over  those  States  as  it  was  before  the 
acts  of  secession  were  passed;  upon 
the  ground  that  every  act  of  secession 
passed  oy  those  States  is  utterly  null 
and  void ;  upon  the  ground  that  every 
act  legally  null  and  void  cannot  ac- 
quire force  because  armed  rebellion  is 
behind  it,  seeking  to  uphold  it ;  upon 
the  ground  that  the  Constitution 
makes  us  not  a  mere  confederacy,  but 
a  nation;  upon  the  ground  that  the 
provisions  of  that  Constitution  strike 
through  the  State  government  and 
reach  directly,  not  intermediately,  the 


subjects.  Subjects  of  whom?  Of  the 
nation— of  the  United  States. "  *  *  Who 
ever  heard,  as  a  matter  of  public  law, 
that  the  authority  of  a  government 
over  its  rebellious  subjects  was  lost 
until  that  revolution  was  successful — 
was  a  fact  accomplished  ?  " 

Shortly  after  the  capture  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  establishment  of  Federal 
authority  over  Louisiana,  two  of  the 
Congressional  districts  of  that  State 
elected  representatives  to  Congress. 
The  admission  or  non-admission  of 
these  representatives  involved  the 
question  of  the  political  condition  of 
the  Southern  States  and  people  in  the 
Federal  Union,  and  the  whole  princi- 
ple, in  fact,  of  restoration  and  recon- 
struction. 

The  subject  was  long  and  deliber- 
,ately  considered  and  fully  discussed 
in  Congress.  The  committee  on  elec- 
tions reported  in  favor  of  their  admis- 
sion, and  Mr.  Dawes  of  Massachusetts, 
the  chairman,  stated  that  ''  more  than 
ordinary  importance  is  attached  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  It  is 
not  simply  whether  two  gentlemen 
shall  be  permitted  to  occupy  seats  in 
this  House.  The  question  whether 
they  shall  be  admitted  involves  the 
principles  touching  the  present  state  of 
the  country  to  which  the  attention  of 
the  House  h^  more  than  once  been 
called. "  He  said,  **  The  question  now 
comes  up,  whether  any  reason  exists 
that  requires  any  departure  from  the 
rules  and  principles  which  have  been 
adopted."  '^An  adherence  to  these 
principles  is  vitally  important  in  set- 
tling the  question,  how  there  is  to  be  a 
restoration  of  this  Union  when  this  war 
shall  be  drawn  to  a  close." 

The  subject  of  admitting  these  re- 
presentatives and  the  principles  of  a 
restoration  of  the  Union  which  their 
admission  involved,  was  debated  with 
earnestness  for  several  days,  and  final- 
ly decided,  on  the  17th  of  February, 
in  favor  of  admitting  them,  by  a  vote 
of  ninety-two  in  the  affirmative  to 
forty-four  in  the  negative. 

An  analysis  of  this  vote,  in  view  of 
the  proceedings,   acts,  and  votes  gL 
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many  of  the  same  members  a  few  years 
subsequently,  after  Mr.  Lincoln's 
death,  presents  some  curious  and  in- 
teresting facts.  It  was  not  a  strictly 
party  vote.  Among  those  who  then 
favored  the  Administration  policy  of 
restoration  were  Colfax,  Dawes,  Dela- 
no, Fenton,  Fisher  of  Delaware,  Wm. 
Kellogg,  J.  8.  Morrill  of  Vermont, 
€k>vemor  A.  H.  Rice  of  Massachusetts, 
Sbellabarger,  and  others  who  opposed 
the  restoration  policy  of  President 
Lincoln  after  his  death  and  the  acces- 
sion of  President  Johnson. 

In  the  negative  with  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens were  Ashley,  Bingham,  the  two 
Oonklings,  Kelley,  McPherson,  and  a 
few  others.  But  when  reconstruction 
or  exclusion  actually  took  place  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  great 
changes  occurred  among  the  members  > 
of  Congress,  and  Stevens,  the  **  Great 
Commoner,'' who  in  1863  had  a  follow- 
ing of  less  than  one-third  of  the  re- 
presentatives, rallied,  four  years  later, 
more  than  two-thirds  to  his  standard 
against  restoration  and  for  subjugation 
and  exclusion. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  no  ordinary  man. 
At  the  bar  he  was  astute  and  eloquent 
rather  than  profound,  but  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  and  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  that 
State,  where  for  a  period  he  actively 
participated  and  was  a  ruling  mind,  he 
was  often  rash  and  turbulent,  and  had, 
not  without  cause,  the  reputation  of 
being  a  not  over  scrupulous  politician. 
Personally  my  relations  with  him, 
though  not  intimate,  were  pleasant  and 
friendly.  I  was  first  introduced  to 
him  at  Harrisburg  in  1886,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
revised  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. We  occasionally  met  in  after 
years.  He  expressed  himself  pleased 
with  my  appointment  in  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Cabinet,  and,  notwithstanding  we  dis- 
agreed on  fundamental  principles,  he 
complimented  my  administration  of 
the  Navy  Department,  and  openly  and 
always  sustained  my  positions,  and  par- 
ticularly so  on  the  subject  of  the 
blockade,  on  which  there  were  differ- 


ences in  the  Administration.  In  the 
Pennsylvania  convention  of  1886  he 
was  probably  the  most  eloquent  speak- 
er, but  his  ideas  were  often  visionary 
and  radical.  He  ultimately  refused 
to  sign  the  Constitution  because  the 
colored  people  were  denied  the  elective 
franchise.  Severe  as  he  exhibited  him- 
self toward  the  rebels  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens was  not  by  nature,  as  might  be 
supposed,  inhuman  in  his  feelings  and 
sympathies  toward  his  fellow  men. 
To  the  colored  race  he  seemed  always 
more  attached  and  tender  than  to  the 
whites,  perhaps  because  they  were  en- 
slaved and  oppressed.  He  was  opposed 
to  slavery,  to  imprisonment  for  debt, 
and  to  capital  punishment.  There 
were  strange  contradictions  in  his 
character.  In  his  political  career  he 
had  ardent  supporters,  though  many 
who  voted  with  him  had  not  a  high 
regard  for  his  principles.  His  course 
and  conduct  in  the  Legislature  and 
government  of  Pennsylvania  did 
much  to  debauch  the  political  morals 
of  that  State,  and  in  the  celebrated 
*' buck-shot  war"  he  displayed  the 
bold  and  reckless  disregard  of  justice 
and  popular  rights  that  distinguished 
the  latter  years  of  his  Congressional 
life,  when  he  became  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  radical  reconstruction 
party  in  Congress. 

In  his  political  career  and  manage- 
ment, though  strongly  sustained  by  a 
local  constituency,  he  had  experienced 
a  series  of  disappointments.  The  de- 
feat of  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  he 
greatly  admired,  in  1828,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Jackson,  against  whom 
his  prejudices  were  inveterate,  were  to 
him  early  and  grievous  vexations. 

The  attempt  of  Mr.  Adams  on  his 
retirement  to  establish  a  national  anti- 
Masonic  party  was  warmly  seconded 
by  Stevens,  and  with  greater  success 
in  Pennsylvania  than  attended  his 
distinguished  leader  in  Massachusetts. 
The  failure  of  the  attempt  was  more 
severely  felt  by  the  disciple  than  by 
the  master.  After  the  annihilation  of 
the  anti-Masonic  organization  and  the 
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discomfiture  of  the  back-shot  war, 
Steyens  was  less  conspicaous,  thoagh 
prominent  for  a  few  months  in  1840, 
when  he  came  forward  as  an  earnest  ad- 
vocate of  the  nomination  of  General 
Harrison  in  that  singular  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  GeneraFs  elec- 
tion. His  efficiency  and  zeal  in  behalf 
of  both  the  nomination  and  election  of 
the  *'hero  of  Tippecanoe"  were  ac- 
knowledged, and  he  and  his  friends 
anticipated  they  would  be  recognized 
and  he  rewarded  by  a  seat  in  the  Cab- 
inet. But  he  had  given  offence  to  the 
great  Whig  leader  of  that  day  by  his 
preference  of  Harrison  for  President, 
and  had  moreover  an  unsavory  reputa- 
tion, which,  with  the  declared  opposi- 
tion of  Clay  and  Webster,  caused  his 
exclusion.  It  was  a  sore  disappoint- 
ment, from  which  he  never  fully  recov- 
ered. Eight  years  later,  with  the  ad- 
vent of  General  Taylor  and  the  defeat- 
ed aspirations  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
who  had  caused  his  exclusion  from 
Harrison's  Oabinet,  he  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  election  to  the  thirty-first 
Congress  from  the  Lancaster  district. 
In  1856  he  strove  with  all  his  power 
to  secure  the  Presidential  nomination 
for  John  McLane  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
who  had  or  professed  to  have  had 
anti-Masonic  tendencies.  His  ill  suc- 
cess was  another  disappointment ;  but 
in  1859  he  was  again  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  thereafter  until  his  death 
be  represented  the  Lancaster  district. 


Disappointments  had  made  him 
splenetic,  but  he  was  not,  as  represent- 
^  by  his  opponents  on  the  two  ex- 
tremes, either  a  charlatan  or  a  mis- 
creant, though  possibly  not  wholly 
exempt  from  charges  against  him  in 
either  respect.  In  many  of  his  ultra 
radical  and  it  may  be  truly  said  revo- 
lutionary views — revolutionary  be- 
cause they  changed  the  structure  of  the 
Government — he  coincided  with  Sena- 
tor Sumner,  who  was  perhaps  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  of  reconstruction,  but  he  did 
not,  like  the  Massachusetts  Senator, 
make  any  pretence  that  his  project  to 
subjugate  the  Southern  people  and  re- 
duce their  States  to  the  condition  of 
provinces  was  constitutional,  or  by 
authority  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. President  Lincoln  well 
understood  the  characteristics  of  both 
these  men,  and,  though  differing  from 
each  on  the  subject  of  restoration  and 
reconstruction,  he  managed  to  pre- 
serve friendly  personal  relations  with 
both — retained  their  confidence,  and 
while  he  lived  secured  their  general 
support  of  his  Administration.  Herein 
President  Lincoln  exhibited  those  pe- 
culiar qualities  and  attributes  of  mind 
which  made  him  a  leader  and  manager 
of  men,  and  enabled  him  in  a  quiet  and 
unostentatious  way  to  exercise  his 
executive  ability  in  administering  the 
(Government  during  the  most  trouble- 
some period  of  our  national  history. 
GroEON  Welles. 
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THIS  rich,  rank  Aget— does  it  breed  giants  now— 
Dantes  or  Michaels,  Raphaels,  Shakespeares  ?    Nay  1 
Its  culture  is  of  other  sort  to-day. 
From  the  stanch  stem  (too  ready  to  allow 
Growths  that  divide  the  strength  that  should  endow 
The  one  t«ll  trunk)  who  firmly  lops  away, 
With  wise  reserve,  such  shoots  as  lead  astray 
The  wasted  sap  to  some  collateral  bough  ? 

Had  Dante  chiselled  stone,  had  Angelo 
Intrigued  with  courts,  had  Shakespeare  duUed  his  pen 
With  critic  gauge  of  Chaucer,  Drummond,  Ben — 
What  lack  there  were  of  that  life-giving  shade, 
Which  these  high-tower *d,  oenturial  oaks  have  made, 
Where  walk  the  happy  nations  to  and  fro  !  /^^  ^  ^  ^T^ 

Maegamt  J.  PiB8<o^gle 
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CHAPTER    II. 

CONCLUSION. 

rriHE  events  of  the  last  chapter  hap- 
I  pened  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
July  17,  1874.  The  foUowing  day, 
Saturday,  broke  calm,  clear,  and 
warm.  Elmer  awoke  early,  carefully 
looked  out  of  a'  crack  in  his  window 
curtain,  and  found  that  the  chimney- 
builder's  room  was  empty. 

**The  enemy  has  flown.  I  wonder 
if  Alma  is  up  ? " 

He  uncovered  a  small  telegraphic 
armature  and  sounder  standing  on  the 
window-seat,  and  touched  it  gently. 
In  an  instant  there  was  a  response,  and 
Alma  replied  that  she  was  up  and 
dressed  and  would  soon  be  down. 

She  met  him  in  the  library,  smiling, 
and  apparently  happy. 

*'0b,  Elmer,  he  has  gone  away. 
He  left  a  note  on.  the  breakfast  table, 
saying  that  he  had  gone  to  New  York, 
and  that  Jie  should  not  return  till  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday." 

** That's  very  good;  but  I  think  it 
means  mischief." 

Just  here  the  breakfast  bell  rang. 
The  table  was  set  for  four,  but  Alma 
and  Elmer  were  the  only  ones  who 
conld  answer  the  call,  and  they  sat 
down  to  the  table  alone.  They  talked 
of  various  matters  of  little  consequence, 
and  when  the  meal  was  over  Elmer 
announced  that  as  the  day  was  quiet, 
he  should  make  a  little  photographing 
expedition  about  the  neighborhood. 

"My  visit  here  is  now  more  than  a 
quarter  over,  and  I  wish  to  take  home 
some  photos  of  the  place.  Will  you 
not  go  with  me  ?  " 

"With  all  my  heart,  if  I  can  leave 
father.  But  please  not  talk  of  going 
home  yet.  I  hope  you  will  not  go 
till  things  are  settled.  We  want  you, 
Elmer.  You  are  so  wise  and  strong, 
and— you  know  what  I  mea^." 


"Perhaps  I  do.  At  any  rate  I'm 
not  going  tUl  I  have  paid  up  that  Bel- 
ford  for  his  insults." 

"Oh,  let's  not  talk  of  him  to-day." 

This  was  eminently  wise.  They  had 
better  enjoy  the  day  of  peace  that  was 
before  them.  The  shadow  of  the  com- 
ing events  already  darkened  their  lives, 
though  they  knew  it  not.  Mr.  Denny 
was  so  much  better  that  he  could 
spare  Alhia,  and  about  ten  o'clock  she 
appeared,  paper  umbrella  in  hand,  at 
the  porch,  and  Elmer  soon  joined  her 
bearing  a  small  camera,  and  a  light 
wooden  tripod  for  its  support. 

The  two  spent  the  morning  happily 
in  each  other's  company,  and  at  one 
o'clock  returned  to  dinner  with  quite  a 
number  of  negatives  of  various  objects 
of  interest  about  the  place.  After 
dinner  the  young  man  retreated  to  his 
room  to  prepare  for  the  battle  that  he 
felt  sure  would  rage  on  the  following 
Monday. 

He  did  not  know  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trouble  that  had  in- 
vaded the  family,  but  he  felt  sure 
that  the  confidential  clerk  intended 
some  terrible  shame  or  exposure  that 
in  some  way  concerned  his  cousin  Al- 
ma. So  it  was  he  came  to  call  him- 
self her  Lohengrin,  come  to  fight  her 
battles,  not  with  a  sword,  but  with 
the  telegraph,  the  camera,  and  the 
micro-lantern. 

The  Sabbath  passed  quiet|j#md  the 
Monday  came.  After  bref^fast  the 
student  retreated  to  his  room  and 
tried  to  study,  but  could  not. 

About  ten  o'clock  he  heard  a  car- 
riage of  some  kind  stop  before  the 
house.  His  room  being  at  the  rear,  he 
could  not  see  who  had  come,  and 
thinking  that  it  might  be  merely  some 
stray  visitor,  and  that  at  least  it  did 
not  concern  him,  he  turned  to  his  books 
and  made  another  attempt  to  read. 
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After  some  slight  delay  he  heard  the 
carriage  drive  away,  and  the  old  house 
became  very  still.  Then  he  heard  a 
door  open  down  stairs,  and  a  moment 
after  one  of  the  maids  knocked  at  his 
door. 

"Would  Mr.  Franklin  kindly  come 
down  stairs  ?  Mr.  Denny  wished  to 
see  him  in  the  library." 

He  would  come  at  once ;  and  pick- 
ing up  a  number  of  unmounted  photo- 
graphs from  the  table,  he  prepared  to 
go  down  stairs.  He  hardly  knew  why 
he  should  take  the  pictures  just  then. 
There  seemed  no  special  reason  why 
he  should  show  them  to  Mr.  Denny ; 
still,  an  indefinite  feeling  urged  him 
to  take  them  with  him. 

The  library  was  a  small  room,  dark, 
with  heayy  book  shelves  against  the 
walls,  and  crowded  with  tables,  desk, 
and  easy  chairs.  There  was  a  student 
lamp  on  the  centre  table,  and  in  a  cor- 
ner stood  a  large  iron  safe.  Mr.  Den- 
ny was  seated  at  the  table  with  his 
back  to  the  door,  and  with  his  head 
supported  by  his  hand  and  arm.  He 
did  not  seem  to  notice  the  arrival  of 
his  visitor,  and  Elmer  advanced  to  the 
table  and  laid  the  photographs  upon  it. 

**I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Mr. 
Franklin.  I  wish  to  talk  with  you. 
I  wish  to  tell  you  something.  A  great 
afliiction  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  I 
wish  you,  as  our  guest,  to  be  prepared 
for  it.  I  think  I  can  trust  you,  Elmer 
Franklin.  I  remember  your  mother, 
my  boy.  You  have  her  features — and  I 
will  trust  you  for  her  sake.  We  are 
ruined." 

"How,  sirt  How  is  that  possible, 
with  all  your  property  ?  " 

"  Not  one  cent  of  my  property — ^not 
a  foot  of  ground,  or  a  single  brick,  or 
piece  of  shafting  in  the  mills — belongs 
to  me." 

"  This  is  terrible,  sir.  How  did  it 
happen  ?  " 

"It  is  a  short  and  sad  story.  I 
was  my  father's  only  child,  and  there 
were  no  other  heirs.  My  father's  last 
illness  was  very  sudden,  and  he  left  no 
win.  He  told  me  when  he  died  that 
he  had  left  everything  to  me.    We 


never  found  any  will  that  would  bear 
out  this  assertion.  However,  the  or- 
dinary process  of  law  gave  me  the 
property,  and  I  thought  myself  secure. 
Suddenly  a  will  was  found,  in  which 
all  the  property  was  left  to  a  distant 
relative  in  New  York,  and  I  was  mere- 
ly mentioned  with  some  trifling  gift. 
I  contested  the  will  and  lost  the  case. 
It  was  an  undoubted  will,  and  in  my 
father's  own  handwriting,  and  dated 
more  than  a  year  before  he  died  and 
when  I  was  rusticating  from  college. 
I  thought  I  must  needs  sow  my  wild 
oats,  and  day  after  to-morrow  I  pay 
for  them  all  by  total  beggary.  The 
devisee,  by  the  will,  acted  very 
strangely  about  the  property.  He  did 
not  disturb  me  for  a  very  long  time* 
He  probably  feared  to  do  so ;  and  then 
he  made  a  mortgage  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  on  the  property,  took 
the  money,  and  went  abroad." 

"And  he  left  jqp.  here  in  posses- 
sion ? " 

"Yes.  The  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage became  due.  There  was  no  one 
to  pay  it,  and  they  even  had  the  ef- 
frontery to  come  to  me.  I  refused 
again  and  again,  and  every  time  the 
interest  was  added  to  the  mortgage 
till  it  rolled  up  to  an  enormous  amount. 
Meanwhile  the  devisee  died,  penniless, 
in  Europe,  and  on  Wednesday  Abrams, 
the  lawyer  who  holds  the  mortgage,  ia 
to  take  possession  of  everything — 
and  we — we  are  to  go— I  know  not 
whither." 

For  a  few  moments  there  was  a  pro- 
found silence  in  the  room.  The  elder 
man  mourned  his  dreadful  fate,  and 
the  son  of  science  was  ready  to  shout 
for  joy.  Restraining  himself  with  an 
effort,  he  said,  not  without  a  tremor  in 
his  voice : 

"And  have  you  searched  for  any 
other  wiU?" 

"That  is  an  idle  question,  my  son* 
We  have  searched  these  years.  Then, 
too,  just  as  I  need  a  staff  for  my  de- 
clining years,  it  breaks  under  me." 

"  You  refer  to  Mr.  Belford,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes.  Since  I  injured  my  foot  in 
the  mill,  I  have  trusted  all  my  affairs 
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to  him,  and  now  I  sometimes  think  he 
is  playing  me  false.  Even  now,  when 
all  this  trouble  has  come  upon  me,  he 
is  absent,  and  I  have  no  one  to  consult, 
nor  do  I  find  any  to  aid  or  comfort 
me." 

**  Perhaps  I  can  aid  you,  sir." 

**  I  do  not  know.  I  fear  no  one  can 
avail  us  now." 

**May  I  be  very  frank  with  you, 
sir?" 

**  Certainly.  '  I  am  past  all  pride  or 
fear.  There  can  be  nothing  worse 
now." 

**I  think,  sir,  you  have  placed  too 
much  confidence  in  that  man.  He  is 
not  trustworthy." 

**How  do  you  know?  Can  you 
prove  it  ?  " 

'^Tes,  sir.  Tou  remember  the  new 
chimney  ? " 

^^Yes;  but  he  explained  that,  and 
collected  all  the  money  that  had  been 
paid  on  the  supposed  extra  height  of 
the  chimney." 

**  That  was  very  easy,  sir,  for  he  had 
it  in  his  own  pocket.  I  met  some  of 
the  work  people  in  the  village,  and 
casually  asked  them  how  high  the 
chimney  was  to  be,  and  every  man 
gave  the  real  height.  Mr.  Belf  ord  lied 
to  you  about  it,  and  pocketed  the  dif- 
ference between  his  measurements  and 
mine.  Of  course,  when  detected  he 
promptly  restored  the  money,  and 
thought  himself  lucky  to  have  escaped 
so  easily.  More  than  that,  he  claimed 
that  the  chimney  was  capped  with 
stone.  It  is  not.  It  is  brick  to  the 
top,  and  the  upper  courses  were  rubbed 
over  with  colored  plaster." 

*'  I  can  hardly  believe  it.  Besides, 
how  can  you  prove  it  ? " 

'^That  will,  sir.  Look  at  it  care- 
fully." 

So  saying,  Elmer  selected  a  photo- 
graph from  those  on  the  table  and 
presented  it  to  Mr.  Denny. 

The  old  gentleman  looked  at  it  care- 
fully for  a  few  moments,  and  then 
said  with  an  air  of  conviction — 

**It  is  a  perfect  fraud.  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  man  was  such  a  thief." 

'*  Tes,  sir.    Look  at  that  bare  place 


where  the  plaster  has  fallen  off.  Too 
can  see  the  brick ^" 

**0h,  I  can  see.  There  is  no  need 
to  explain  the  picture.  Have  you  any 
more  ?  " 

**Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number.  Pm 
glad  I  brought  them  with  me." 

Mr.  Denny  turned  them  over  slowly, 
and  commented  briefiy  upon  them. 

**  That's  the  house.  Very  well 
done,  my  boy.  That's  the  mill.  Ex- 
cellent. I  should  know  it  at  once. 
And— «h  !  what's  that  ?  The  batting 
mill?" 

*  *  Yes,  sir.  That's  the  new  building 
going  up  beyond  the  millpond." 

"Great  heavens  I  What  an  out- 
rageous fraud  I  Mr.  Belford  told  me 
it  was  nearly  done.  He  has  drawn  al- 
most all  the  money  for  it  already,  and 
according  to  this  picture  only  one  story 
is  up.    When  was  this  picture  taken  ?  " 

"  On  Saturday,  sir.  Alma  was  with 
me.     She  will  tell  you." 

Mr.  Denny  rang  a  small  boll  that 
stood  at  his  elbow,  and  a  maid  came 
to  the  door. 

**  Will  you  call  Miss  Denny,  Anna  ?  " 

The  maid  retired,  and  in  a  moment 
or  two  Alma  appeared.  She  seemed 
pale  and  dejected,  and  she  sat  down 
at  once  as  if  weary. 

**What  is  it,  f ather  f  Any  new 
troubles  ? " 

**  Were  you  with  your  cousin  when 
he  took  this  photograph  ?  " 

She  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  then 
said  wearily : 

*'  Yes.     It's  the  batting  mill." 

Just  here  the  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Belford,  hat  and  travelling  bag  in 
hand)  as  if  just  from  the  station,  en- 
tered the  room^  The  two  men  looked 
up  in  undisguised  amazement,  but 
Alma  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor,  and 
her  face  seemed  to  put  on  a  more  ashen 
hue  than  ever. 

*'AhI  excuse  me.  I  did  not  mean 
to  intrude.  I'm  just  from  New  York, 
and  I  have  been  so  successful  that  I 
hastened  to  lay  the  news  before 
you." 

"What  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Bel- 
ford/' said  Mr.  Denny  coldly.  "There 
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mre  none  but  friends  here,  and  yon 
need  not  fear  to  speak." 

Mr.  Franklin  hastily  gathered  up  the 
pictures  together,  and  rolling  them  ap, 
put  them  in  his  pocket,  with  the  mental 
remark  that  he  *'knew  of  one  who 
was  not  a  friend — no,  not  much." 

^'I  have  arranged  everything,"  said 
Mr.  Belford,  with  sublime  audacity. 
^  *  The  note  has  been  taken  up.  I  have 
even  obtained  a  release  of  the  mort- 
gage, and  here  is  the  cancelled  note 
and  the  release.  To-morrow  I  wiU 
have  it  recorded." 

''We  are  in  no  mood  for  pleasant- 
ry, Mr.  Belford.  The  sheriff  was 
here  to-day,  and  Abrams  is  to  take 
possession  on  Wednesday." 

''Oh,  I  knew  that.  He  did  not  get 
my  telegram  in  time,  or  he  would  have 
saved  you  all  this  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance. And  now  everything  is  all  se- 
rene, and  there  is  Abrams's  release  in 
full." 

He  took  out  a  carefully  folded  paper, 
and  gave  it  to  Mr.  Denny.  He  read  it 
in  silence,  and  then  said : 

"It  seems  to  be  quite  correct. 
We " 

Alma  suddenly  dropped  her  head 
upon  her  breast,  and  slid  to  the  floor 
in  a  confused  heap.  She  thought  she 
read  in  that  fatal  receipt  her  death 
warrant.  Nature  rebelled,  and  merci- 
fully took  away  her  senses. 

Elmer  sprang  to  her  rescue,  but  Mr. 
Belford  intruded  himself. 

"  It  is  my  place,  Mr.  Franklin.  She 
is  to  be  my  wife." 

The  dreary  day  crept  to  its  end. 
Alma  recovered,  and  retired  to  her 
room.  Mr.  Denny,  overcome  by  the 
excitement  of  the  interview,  was  quite 
ill,  and  the  visitor,  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  partial  defeat,  took  a  long 
walk  through  the  country.  The  ene- 
my had  made  such  an  extraordinary 
movement  that  for  the  time  he  was 
disconcerted,  and  he  wished  to  be 
alone,  that  he  could  think  over  the  sit- 
uation. About  six  o'clock  in  the  af  ter^ 
noon  he  returned  looking  bright  and 
calm,  as  if  he  had  thought  out  his 


problem  and  had  nerved  himself  up 
to  do  and  dare  all  in  behalf  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  He  went  quietly 
to  his  room  and  began  his  prepara- 
tions for  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
enemy. 

He  rolled  out  his  micro-lantern  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  drew  up  the 
curtains  at  the  window  that  faced  Mr. 
Belford's  chamber,  and  prepared  to 
adjust  the  apparatus  to  a  new  and  most 
singular  style  of  lantern  projections. 
He  had  hardly  finished  the  work  to 
his  satisfaction  before  he  heard  Alma's 
knock  at  the  door.  He  hastily  drew 
down  the  curtains,  and  then  invited 
her  to  come  in. 

She  opened  the  door  and  appeared 
upon  the  threshold,  the  picture  of  re- 
signed and  heavy  sorrow.  She  had 
evidently  been  weeping,  and  the  dark 
dress  in  which  she  had  arrayed  her- 
self seemed  to  intensify  the  look  of 
angroish  on  her  face.  The  son  of  sci- 
ence was  disconcerted.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  say,  and,  with  great 
wisdom,  he  said  nothing. 

She  entered  the  room  without  a 
word,  and  sat  wearily  down  on  a 
tnmk.  Elmer  quickly  rolled  out  th^ 
great  easy  chair  so  that  it  would  face 
the  open  western  window. 

"  Sit  here.  Miss  Denny.  This  is  far 
more  comfortable." 

' '  Oh,  Elmer  I  Have  you  too  turned 
against  me  ?  " 

'*Not  knowingly.  Sit  here  where 
there  is  more  air,  and  before  this  view 
and  this  beautiful  sunset." 

She  rose,  and  with  a  forlorn  smile 
took  the  great  chair,  and  then  gazed 
absently  out  of  the  window  upon  the 
charming  landscape,  brilliant  with  the 
glow  of  the  setting  sun.  Elmer 
meanwhile  went  on  with  his  work, 
and  for  a  little  space  neither  spoke. 
Then  she  said,  with  a  faint  trace  of 
impatience  in  her  voice — 

"  What  are  you  doing,  Elmer  t  " 

**  Preparing  for  war." 

"  It  is  useless.    It  is  too  late." 

"Think  so?" 

"  Tes.  Everything  has  been  settled, 
and  in  m  very  satisfactory  manner — at 
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least  father  is  satisfied,  and  I  sappose 
I  ought  to  be." 

She  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  to 
him. 

**  How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  cousin 
Elmer  ?  You  will  not  forget  me  when 
I  am  gone.*' 

**  Forget  you,  Alma  I  That  was  un- 
kind." 

He  took  her  hand,  glanced  at  the 
diamond  ring  upon  her  finger,  and 
looking  down  upon  her  as  she  lay  half 
reclining  in  the  great  chair,  he  said, 
with  an  effort,  as  if  the  words  pained 
him: 

"Alma,  you  have  surrendered  to 
him." 

She  looked  up  with  a  startled  ex- 
pression, and  said : 

**  What  do  you  mean  ? " 

"You  have  renewed  your  engage- 
ment with  Mr.  Belford  ?  " 

*'Yes — of  course  I  have.  He— he 
is  to  be  my  husband " 

"On  Wednesday." 

"  Yes.     How  did  you  know  it  ? " 

Instead  of  replying  he  turned  to  a 
drawer  and  drew  forth  a  long  ribbon 
of  white  paper.  Holding  it  to  the 
light,  near  the  window,  he  began  to 
read  the  words  printed  in  dots  and 
lines  upon  it. 

*  *  Here  is  your  own  confession.  Here 
are  all  the  messages  you  sent  me  from 
the  parlor,  when  you  broke  your  en- 
gagement "with  him " 

'*  Oh,  Elmer  I  Did  you  save  that  ? 
Destroy  it— destroy  it  at  once.  If  he 
should  find  it,  he  would  never  forgive 
me." 

"You  need  not  fear.  I  shall  not 
destroy  it,  and  it  shall  never  cause  you 
any  trouble." 

She  had  risen  in  her  excitement,  and 
stood  upon  her  feet.  Suddenly  she 
flushed  a  rosy  red,  and  a  strange  light 
shone  in  her  eyes.  The  sun  had  sunk 
behind  the  hiUs,  and  it  had  grown 
dark.  As  the  shadows  gathered  in 
the  room  a  strange,  mystic  light  fell 
on  the  wall  before  her,  A  picture — 
dim,  ghostly,  gigantic,  and  surpass- 
ingly beautiful — ^met  her  astonished 
eyes.    She  gazed  at  it  with  a  beating 


heart,  awed  into  silence  by  its  mys- 
tery and  its  unearthly  aspect.  What 
was  it  ?  What  did  it  mean  ?  By 
what  magic  art  had  he  conjured  up 
this  vision  ?  She  stood  with  parted 
lips  gazing  at  it^  while  her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  with  her  rapid,  excited  breath- 
ing. Suddenly  she  threw  her  arms 
above  her  head,  and  with  a  cry  fell 
back  upon  the  chair. 

"  Oh,  Elmer  1    My  hea'rt " 

He  had  been  gazing  absently  out  of 
the  window  at  the  fading  twilight,  and 
hearing  her  cry  of  pain,  he  turned 
hastily  and  said : 

"  AJma,  what  is  it  ?    Are  you " 

He  caught  sight  of  the  picture  on 
the  wall.  He  understood  i^  at  once, 
and  went  to  the  stereopticon  that  stood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room  and 
opened  it.  The  lamp  was  burning 
brightly,  and  he  put  it  out  and  closed 
the  door.  Then  he  drew  out  the  glass 
slide,  held  it  a  moment  to  the  light  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  Alma's  portrait, 
and  then  he  kissed  it  passionately,  and 
shivered  it  into  fragments  upon  the 
hearthstone. 

Bhe  heard  the  breaking  glass,  and 
rose  hastily  and  turned  toward  him. 

"Elmer,  that  was  cruel.  Why  did 
you  destroy  it  ?  " 

"  Because  it  told  too  much." 

"  It  was  my  picture  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  confess  with  shame  that  I 
stole  it  when  you  were  asleep  under 
the  influence  of  the  gas  I  gave  you. 
It  happened  to  be  in  the  lantern  when 
you  came  in." 

"And  so  I -saw  it  pictured  on  the 
wall?" 

"Yes.  In  that  way  did  it  betray 
me.  Forget  it.  Alma.  Forget  me. 
Forget  everything.  Forget  that  I  ever 
came  here " 

*  *  No — never.    I  cannot. " 

"You  will  be  married  soon  and  go 
away.  I  presume  we  may  never  meet 
again." 

"  Oh,  Elmer,  forgive  me.  I  am  the 
one  to  be  forgiven.  I  am  alone  to 
blame  for  all  this  sorrow.  I  thought 
I  alone  should  suffer.  But — ^but,  Elmer, 
you  will  not  forget  me,  and  you 
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yon  must  see  that  what  I  do  is  for  the 
best.  It  is  the  only  way.  I  cannot  see 
my  father  beggared." 

The  clear-headed  son  of  science 
seemed  to  be  losing  his  self-control. 
This  was  all  so  new,  so  exciting,  so 
different  from  the  calm  and  steady 
flow  of  his  student  life,  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  say  or  do.  He  began  to 
turn  over  his  books  and  papers  in  a 
nervous  manner,  as  if  trying  to  win 
back  control  of  his  own  tumultuous 
thoughts.  Fortunately  Ahna  came  to 
his  rescue. 

*  *  Elmer,  hear  me." 

"Yes,"  he  said  with  an  effort. 
"Tell  me  about  it;  then  perhaps  we 
can  understand  each  other  better." 

"  I  will.  Come  and  sit  by  me.  It 
grows  dark,  and  I — ^well,  it  is  no  mat- 
ter. It  will  do  me  good  to  speak  of 
it." 

"  Yes,  do.  .  Sorrow  shared  is  divid- 
ed by  half." 

"And  joy  shared  is  doubled,"  she 
added.  "  But  we  will  not  talk  of  *  the 
might  have  been.' " 

Then  she  paused  and  looked  out  on 
the  gathering  night  for  some  minutes 
in  silence.  Elmer  sat  at  her  feet  upon 
a  low  stool,  and  waited  till  she  should 
speak. 

"Elmer,  say  that  you  will  forgive 
me  whatever  happens.  No  matter 
how  dark  it  looks  for  me,  forgive  me 
-:— ^ind — do  not  forget  me.  I  couldn't 
bear  that.  On  Wednesday  I  am  to  be 
married  to  Mr.  Belford.  It  is  the  only 
"way  by  which  I  can  save  my  father. 
There  seems  no  help  for  it,  and  I  con- 
sented this  afternoon.  Mr.  Belford 
took  up  the  mortgage,  and  I  am  to  be 
Ills  reward." 

Elmer  heard  her  through  in  silence, 
and  then  he  stood  up  before  her,  and 
bis  passion  broke  out  in  fury  upon  her. 

"  Alma  Denny,  you  are  a  fool." 

She  cowered  before  him,  and  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands. 

"  Have  you  no  sense  t  Can  you  not 
see  the  wide  pit  of  deceit  that  is  spread 
before  you  ?  Do  you  believe  what  he 
says  ?  Will  yon  walk  into  perdition 
to  save  your  father  t " 
11 


"Oh,  Elmer!  Elmer  I  Spare  me, 
spare  me,  for  my  father's  sake  I  " 

Her  sobs  and  tears  choked  her  ut- 
terance, and  she  shrank  away  into  the 
depths  of  the  chair,  in  shame  and  ter- 
ror, thankful  that  the  darkness  hid  her 
from  his  view.  Still  his  righteous  in- 
dignation blazed  upon  her  hotly. 

"  Where  have  you  lived  ?  What 
have  you  done,  that  you  should  be  so 
deceived  by  this  man  ?  How  can  you 
save  your  father  ?  If 'you  cannot  And 
that  missing  will,  of  what  avail  is  this 
withdrawal  of  the  mortgage  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know.  Oh,  Ehner  I  I 
am  weak,  and  I  have  no  mother,  and 

father  is I  must  save  him  if  I 

can — at  any  price." 

"You  cannot  save  him.  The  de- 
visee who  held  the  will  has  heirs. 
They  can  still  claim  the  property.  Be- 
sides, how  could  Mr.  Belford  pay  off 
that  mortgage?  Depend  upon  it,  a 
gigantic  fraud " 

"Elmer  I  Thank  God,  you  have 
saved " 

She  fainted  quietly  away,  and  slid 
down  upon  the  floor  at  his  feet.  He 
called  two  of  the  maids,  and  with  their 
help  he  took  her  to  her  room  and 
placed  her  upon  her  own  bed.  Then, 
bidding  them  care  for  her  properly,  he 
returned  to  his  own  room,  and  the 
heavy  night  fell  down  on  the  sorrow- 
ful house. 

Par  away  in  the  northwest  climbed 
up  a  ragged  mass  of  sombre  clouds. 
Aiar  off  the  deep  voice  of  the  thunder 
muttered  fitfully.  The  son  of  science 
drew  up  his  curtains  and  looked  out 
on  the  coming  storm.  There  was  a 
solemn  hush  and  calm  in  the  air.  Na- 
ture seemed  resting,  and  nerving  her- 
self for  the  warfare  of  the  elements. 

He  too  had  need  of  calm.  He  drew 
a  chair  to  the  window,  and  sitting 
astride  of  it,  he  rested  his  arms  upon 
the  back,  and  his  chin  upon  his  folded 
hands,  and  for  an  hour  watched  the 
lightning  flash  from  ragged  cloud  to 
ragged  cloud,  and  gave  himself  to 
deep  and  anxious  thought.  The  thun- 
der grew  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
dark  veil  of  clouds  blotted  out  the 
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stars  one  by  one.  The  roar  of  the  wa- 
ter falling  over  the  dam  at  the  mill 
seemed  to  fill  all  the  air  with  its  mur- 
mur. Every  leaf  and  flower  hung  mo- 
tionless. 

He  heard  the  village  clock  strike 
nine,  with  loud,  deep  notes  that  seem- 
ed almost  at  hand.  Every  nerve  of  his 
body  seemed  strung  to  electric  ten- 
sion, and  all  nature  tuned  to  a  higher 
pitch  as  if  dark  and  terrible  things 
were  abroad  in  the  night. 

He  heard  a  sound  of  closing  blinds 
and  windows.  The  servants  were 
shutting  up  the  house,  and  preparing 
it  for  the  storm. 

One  of  them  knocked  at  his  door, 
and  asked  if  she  should  come  in  and 
close  his  windows. 

He  opened  the.  door,  thanked  her, 
and  said  he  would  attend  to  it  him- 
self. As  he  closed  the  door  and  step- 
ped back  into  the  room,  he  stood  up- 
on something  and  there  was  a  little 
crash.  Thinking  it  might  be  glass,  he 
lit  a  candle  and  looked  for  the  broken 
object,  whatever  it  might  be. 

It  was  Alma's  engagement  ring, 
broken  in  twain.  It  had  slipped  f  rem 
her  nerveless  finger  when  they  took 
her  to  her  room.  With  a  gesture  of 
impatience,  he  picked  up  the  frag- 
ments, and  threw  them,  diamond  and 
all,  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden 
below. 

Then  for  another  hour  he  sat  alone 
in  the  darkness  of  his  room,  watchful 
and  patient.  He  drew  up  the  curtain 
toward  Alma's  room.  There  was  a 
light  there,  and  he  sat  gazing  at  her 
white  curtain  till  the  light  was  extin- 
guished. The  other  lights  were  all 
put  out  one  after  the  other,  and  then 
it  became  very  stilL 

The  clock  struck  ten.  The  gather- 
ing storm  climbed  higher  up  the  west- 
em  sky.  The  lightning  flashed  bright- 
er and  brighter.  There  was  a  sigh  in 
the  tree  tops  as  if  the  air  stirred  un- 
easily. 

Suddenly  there  was  another  light. 
Mr.  Belford's  curtain  was  brightly  il- 
luminated by  his  candle.  Elmer 
moved    his  chair   so  that   he  could 


watch  the  window,  and  waited  patient- 
ly till  the  light  was  put  out.  Then  he 
saw  the  curtain  raised  and  the  window 
drawn  down. 

**  All  right,  my  boy  1  That's  just 
what  I  wanted.  Nemesis  has  a  clear 
road,  and  her  shadowy  sword  shall 
reach  you.  Now  for  the  closed  circuit 
alarm." 

He  silently  pulled  off  his  shoes,  and 
then,  with  the  tread  of  a  cat,  he 
felt  about  his  room  till  he  found  on 
the  table  two  delicate  coils  of  fine  in- 
sulated wire,  and  a  couple  of  tacks. 
Carefully  opening  the  door,  he  crept 
down  stairs  and  through  the  hall  to 
the  door  of  the  library.  The  door 
was  closed,  and  kneeling  down  on  the 
mat  he  pushed  a  tack  into  the  door 
near  the  jamb  and  stuck  the  other  in 
the  door  post.  Prom  one  to  another 
he  stretched  a  bit  of  insulated  wire. 
Then,  aided  by  the  glare  of  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  that  had  now  grown 
bright  and  frequent,  he  laid  the  wires 
under  the  mat  and  along  the  floor  to 
the  foot  of  the  stairs.  Then  in  his 
stockinged  feet  he  crept  upward, 
dropping  the  wires  over  into  the  well 
of  the  stairway  as  he  went.  In  a  mo- 
ment or  two  the  wires  were  traced 
along  the  floor  of  the  upper  entry  and 
under  the  door  into  his  room.  Here 
they  were  secured  to  a  small  battery, 
and  connected  with  a  tiny  electric  bell 
that  stood  on  the  mantle  shelf.  To 
stifle  its  sound  in  case  it  rang,  he 
threw  his  straw  hat  over  the  bell,  and 
then  he  felt  sure  that  at  least  one 
part  of  his  work  was  done. 

Louder  and  louder  rolled  the  thun- 
der. The  lightning  flashed  brightly 
and  lit  up  the  bare,  mean  little  room 
where  the  wretch  cowered  and  shiv- 
ered in  the  bed,  sleepless  and  fearful 
he  knew  not  why.  He  feared  the 
storm  and  the  night.  He  feared  every- 
thing. His  guilty  heart  made  terrors 
out  of  the  night  and  nature's  healthful 
workings.  The  very  storm,  blessed 
harbinger  of  clearer  days  and  sweeter 
airs,  terrified  him. 

There  was  a  sound  of  rushing  wind 
in  the  air.     A  more  vivid  flash  blinded 
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him.  He  sat  up  in  bed  and  stopped 
his  coward  ears  to  drown  the  splendid 
roll  of  the  thunder.  Another  flash 
seemed  to  fill  the  room. 

Ah  I  What  was  that  ?  ms  eyes 
seemed  to  start  from  their  sockets  in 
terror. 

There,  written  in  gigantic  letters 
of  fire  upon  the  wall,  glowed  and  burn- 
ed a  single  word: 

FRAUD! 

He  stared  at  it  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 
It  would  not  be  winked  out.  There 
was  a  loud  crash  of  thunder  and  a 
furious  dash  of  rain  against  the  win- 
dow; then  another  blinding  stroke 
of  lightning.  He  drew  the  clothing 
OTer  his  head  in  abject  terror.  Again 
the  thunder  rolled  as  if  in  savage  com- 
ment on  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

It  was  a  mistake,  a  delusion.  He 
would  face  the  horrid  accusation. 

It  was  gone,  and  in  its  place  was  a 
picture.    It  seemed  the  top  of 

Ah  I  It  was  that  chimney.  Already 
the  false  stucco  had  fallen  off,  and 
there,  pictured  upon  his  wall  in  lines 
of  fire,  were  the  evidences  of  his  fraud 
and  crime. 

He  sprang  from  the  bed  with  an 
oath  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 
Darkness  eyerywhere.  The  beating 
rain  on  the  window  pane  ran  down  in 
blinding  rivulets.  A  vivid  flash  of 
lightning  illuminated  the  garden  and 
the  house.  Not  a  living  thing  was 
stirring.  He  turned  toward  the  bed. 
The  terrible  picture  had  gone.  With 
a  muttered  curse  upon  his  weak,  dis- 
ordered nerves,  he  crept  into  bed  and 
tried  to  sleep. 

Suddenly  the  terrible  writiug  glow- 
ed upon  the  wall  again,  and  he  fairly 
screamed  with  fright  and  horror: 

MURDER  t 

He  writhed  and  turned  upon  the 
bed  in  mortal  agony.  He  stared  at 
the  letters  of  the  awful  word  with 
ashen  lips  and  chattering  teeth.  What 
hideous  dream  was  this  f    Had  his  rea- 


son reeled  ?  Could  it  play  him  phan- 
tom tricks  like  this  ?  Or  was  it  an 
avenging  angel  from  heaven  writing 
his  crimes  upon  the  black  night  ? 

"  Great  God  I    What  was  that  ?  " 

The  writing  disappeared,  and  in  its 
place  stood  a  picture  of  his  wretched 
victim  and  himself.  Her  fair,  inno- 
cent face  looked  down  upon  him  from 
the  darkness,  and  he  saw  his  own  form 
beside  her. 

He  raved  with  real  madness  now. 
Great  drops  of  perspiration  gathered 
on  his  face.  He  dared  not  face  those 
beautiful  eyes  so  calmly  gazing  at 
him.  Where  had  high  Heaven  gained 
such  knowledge  of  him  ?  How  could 
Gk>d  punish  him  with  such  awful 
cruelty  ? 

''Hell  and  damnation  have  come," 
he  screamed  in  frantic  terror.  The 
thunder  rolled  in  deep  majesty,  and 
none  heard  him.  The  wind  and  rain 
beat  upon  the  house,  and  his  ravings 
disturbed  no  one. 

'*  Take  it  away  I  Take  it  away  I  " 
he  cried  in  sheer  madness  and  agony. 

It  would  not  move.  The  lightning 
only  made  the  picture  more  startling 
and  awful.  The  sweet  and  beautiful 
face  of  Alice  Green  lived  before  him 
iti  frightful  distinctness,  and  his  very 
soul  seemed  to  bum  to  cinder  before 
her  serene,  unearthly  presence. 

It  was  her  ghost  revisiting  the  earth. 
Was  it  to  always  thus  torment  him  ? 

"  Thank  God  1    It  has  gone." 

The  room  became  pitch  dark,  and  he 
fell  back  upon  the  pillow  in  what 
seemed  to  him  a  bloody  sweat.  He 
could  not  sleep,  and  for  some  time  he 
lay  trembling  on  the  bed  and  trying 
to  collect  his  senses  and  decide  wheth- 
er he  was  in  possession  of  his  reason 
or  not. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  flash  of  light, 
and  a  new  vision  sprang  into  exist- 
ence before  him. 

An  angel  in  long  white  robes  seem* 
ed  to  be  flying  through  the  air  to- 
ward him,  and  above  her  head  she 
held  a  sword.  Beneath  her  feet  was 
the  word  ^'Nbmesis  I"  in  letters  of 
glowing  fire. 
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The  poor  wretch  rose  up  in  bed, 
kneeled  down  upon  the  mattress,  and 
facing  the  gigantic  figure  that  seemed 
to  fioat  in  the  air  above  him,  cried 
aloud  in  broken  gasps. 

** Pardon!    For— Christ " 

He  threw  up  his  arms  and  screamed 
in  delirious  terror. 

The  angel  advanced  through  the 
air  toward  him  and  grew  larger  and 
taller.  She  seemed  ready  to  strike 
him  to  the  ground — and  she  was  gone. 

He  fell  forward  flat  on  his  face,  and 
tears  gushed  from  his  eyes  in  torrents. 
For  a  while  he  lay  thus  moaning  and 
crying,  and  then  he  rose,  staggered  to 
the  wash  basin,  bathed  his  face  with 
cold  water,  and  crept  shiyering  and 
trembling  into  bed. 

The  storm  moved  slowly  away.  The 
lightning  grew  less  frequent,  and  the 
thunder  rolled  in  more  subdued  tones. 
The  wind  subsided,  but  the  rain  fell 
steadily  and  drearily.  One  who 
watched  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve 
and  then  one. 

Slowly  the  laggard  hours  slipped 
away  in  silence.  The  rain  fell  in  mo- 
notonous showers.  The  darkness  hung 
like  a  pall  over  everything. 

The  wretch  in  his  bed  tossed  in 
sleepless  misery.  He  hardly  dared 
look  at  the  blackness  of  the  night,  for 
fear  some  new  vision  might  afiMght  him 
with  ghostly  warnings.  What  had 
he  better  do  ?  Another  night  in  this 
haunted  room  would  drive  him  insane. 
Had  he  not  better  fly — ^leave  all  and 
escape  out  of  sight  in  the  hiding  dark- 
ness? Better  abandon  the  greater 
prize,  take  everything  in  reach,  and 
fly  from  scenes  so  terrible. 

He  rose  softly,  dressed  completely, 
took  a  few  essentials  from  his  table, 
did  them  up  in  a  bundle,  and  then 
like  a  cat  he  crept  out  of  the  room, 
never  to  return.  The  house  was  pitch 
dark  and  as  silent  as  a  tomb.  He  had 
no  need  of  a  light,  and,  feeling  his 
way  along  with  his  hands  on  the  wall, 
he  stole  down  stairs  and  through  the 
hall  till  he  reached  the  library  door. 
With  catitious  flngers  he  turned  the 


handle  in  silence  and  pushed  the  door 
open.  It  seemed  to  catch  on  the 
threshold,  but  it  was  only  for  an 
instant,  and  then  he  boldly  entered 
the  room. 

Placing  his  bundle  upon  the  table, 
he  took  out  a  small  bunch  of  keys, 
and  with  his  hands  outstretched  be- 
fore him  he  felt  for  the  safe.  It  was 
easily  found,  and  then  he  put  in  the 
key,  unlocked  the  door,  and  swung  it 
open.  With  familiar  fingers  he  pulled 
out  what  he  knew  were  mere  bills  and 
documents,  and  then  he  found  the 
small  tin  box  in  which — 

A  blinding  glare,  an  awful  flash  of 
overpowering  light  blazed  before  him. 
His  eyes  seemed  put  out  by  its  bewil- 
dering intensity,  and  a  little  scream 
of  terror  escaped  from  his  lips.  A 
hand  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
dragged  him  over  backward  upon  the 
floor.  The  blazing,  burning  light 
filled  all  the  room  with  a  glare  more 
terrible  than  the  lightning.  He  re- 
covered his  sight,  and  saw  Nemesis 
standing  above  him,  revolver  in  hand, 
and  with  a  torch  of  magnesium  wire 
blazing  in  horrid  flames  above  his 
head. 

*'Stir  hand  or  foot,  and — you  un- 
derstand. There  are  six  chambers, 
and  I'm  a  good  shot." 

**Let  me  up,  you  fool,  or  Pll  kill 
you." 

**0h  I  You  surprise  me,  Mr.  Bel- 
ford.  I  thought  it  was  a  common 
robber." 

"No,  it  is  not— so  lower  your  pis- 
tol." 

"No,  sir.  You  may  rise,  but  make 
the  subtest  resistance,  and  111  blow 
your  brains  into  muddy  fragments. 
Sit  in  that  chair,  and  when  I've  se- 
cured you  properly,  I'll  hear  any  ex- 
planation you  may  make.  Your  con- 
duct is  very  singular,  Mr.  Belford,  to 
say  the  least.  That's  it.  Sit  down  in 
the  arm  chair.  Now  I'm  going  to  tie 
you  into  it,  and  on  the  slightest  sign 
of  resistance  I  shall  fire." 

The  poor,  cowed  creature  sank  into 
the  chair,  and  the  son  of  science 
placed   hiB   strange   lamp  upon   the 
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table.  With  the  reyolrer  still  in 
hand,  he  procured  a  match  and  lit  a 
candle  on  the  table.  Then  he  extin- 
goished  his  torch,  and  the  oyerpower- 
ing  light  gave  place  to  a  more  agree- 
able ^oom.  Then  he  took  from  his 
pocket  a  tiny  electric  bell  and  a  little 
battery  made  of  a  small  ink  bottle. 
Then  he  drew  forth  a  small  roll  of 
wire,  and  securing  one  end  to  the  bat- 
tery, with  the  revolver  still  in  hand, 
he  walked  round  the  chair  three 
times,  and  bound  the  thief  into  it 
with  the  slender  wire. 

**  Stop  this  fooling,  boy  I  Lower 
your  revolver,  and  let  me  explain  mat- 
ters." 

*'No,  sir.  When  I  have  you  fast  so 
that  you  can  do  no  harm,  I  talk  with 
you — not  before.  Hold  back  your 
head.  That's  it.  Rest  it  against  the 
chair  while  I  draw  this  wire  over 
your  throat." 

**  For  Gk)d's  sake,  stop!  Do  you  in- 
tend to  garrote  me? " 

'^  No.  Only  I  mean  to  make  you  se- 
cure." 

"This  won't  hold  me  long.  I'll 
break  your  wires  in  a  flash,  you  little 
fooL" 

**No,  you  will  not.  The  moment 
the  wire  is  parted  that  bell  will  ring, 
and  I  shall  begin  firing,  and  keep  it  up 
till  you  are  disabled  or  dead." 

The  man  swore  savagely,  but  the 
cold  thread  of  insulated  wire  over  his 
throat  thrilled  his  every  nerve.  It 
seemed  some  magic  bond,  mysterious, 
wonderful,  and  dreadful.  This  cool 
man  of  science  was  an  angel  of  awful 
and  incomprehensible  power.  His 
lamp  of  such  mystic  brilliance  and 
that  battery  quite  unnerved  his  cow- 
ard heart.  What  awful  torture,  what 
burning  flash  of  lightning  might  not 
rend  him  to  blackened  fragments  if 
the  wires  were  broken  I  To  such 
depths  of  puerile  ignorance  and  terror 
did  the  wretch  sink  in  his  guilty  fancy. 
He  dared  not  move  a  muscle  lest  the 
wire  break.  The  very  thought  of  it 
filled  him  with  unspeakable  agony. 
The  son  of  science  placed  himself  be- 
fore his  prisoner.  With  the  revolver  at 
easy  rest,  he  said  : 


"Mr.  Belford,  I  am  going  to  call 
help.  Do  not  move  while  I  open  the 
door." 

In  mortal  terror  the  wretch  turned 
his  head  round  to  see  what  was  going 
on.  He  managed  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  room  without  breaking  the  wire 
round  his  throat,  and  he  saw  the 
young  man  stoop  to  the  floor  at  the . 
door  and  pick  up  something.  Then 
he  made  some  strange  and  rapid  mo- 
tions with  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand,  while  the  left  still  steadied  the 
revolver. 

For  several  minutes  nothing  hap- 
pened. The  two  men  glared  at  each 
other  in  silence,  and  then  there  was  a 
sound  of  opening  doors.  One  closed 
with  an  echoing  slam  that  resounded 
strangely  through  the  old  house,  and 
then  there  were  Ught  footsteps  in  the 
hall. 

"Oh  I  Elmer  I  What  is  it  ?  What 
has  happened  ?  " 

"Nothing  very  serious — merely  a 
common  burglar.  I  called  you  be- 
cause I  wished  help." 

"Yes,  I  heard  the  bell,  and  I  read 
your  message  in  my  room  by  the 
sound.  I  dressed  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble.   Is  there  no  danger  ? " 

"No.  Stand  back.  Do  not  come 
into  the  room.  Call  the  men,  and  let 
them  wake  the  gardener  and  his  son. 
You  yourself  call  your  father,  and  bid 
him  dress  and  come  down  at  once. 
And,  Alma,  keep  cool  and  do  not  be 
alarmed.  I  need  you,  Aima^  and  you 
must  help  me." 

Then  the  house  was  very  still,  and 
the  watcher  paced  up  and  down  before 
his  prisoner  in  silence.  There  came  a 
hasty  opening  of  doors,  and  excited 
steps  and  flaring  lamps  in  the  halL 

"'Tis  the  young  doctor.  Oh  I  By 
mighty  I    Here's  troubles  I " 

"Quiet,  men!  Keep  quiet.  Come 
in.     He  cannot  hurt  you." 

^The  three  men,  shivering  and  anx- 
ious, peered  into  the  room  with 
blanched  faces  and  chattering  teeth. 

"  Have  you  a  rope  ? " 

The  calm  voice  of  the-  speaker  reas- 
sured them,  and  all  three  volunteered 
to  go  for  one.  alp 
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'*No.  One  is  enough.  And  one  of 
jon  had  better  go  to  Mr.  Denny's  room 
and  help  him  down  stairs.  Ton,  John, 
may  stop  with  me." 

*  *  Gods  I    Sir,  he  will  spring  at  me  I " 

**  Never  you  fear.  He's  fastened 
into  the  chair.    Besides " 

"Ay,  sir,  you've  the  little  pet  I 
That's  the  kind  o'  argiment." 

"It  is  a  rather  nice  weapon — six- 
ibooter— Colt's." 

Presently,  with  much  clatter,  the 
gardener's  son  brought  a  rope,  and 
then,  under  Mr.  Franklin's  directions, 
they  bound  the  man  in  the  chair  hand 
and  foot. 

A  moment  after  they  heard  Mr.  Den- 
ny's crutch  stalking  down  the  stairs, 
and  Alma's  voice  assuring  him  that 
there  was  indeed,  no  danger — ^no  dan- 
ger at  all. 

"What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Frank- 
Hnf"  said  the  old  gentleman  as  he 
came  to  the  door. 

"Burglary,  sir..  That  is  all.  You 
need  fear  nothing.  We  have  secured 
the  man." 

Mr.  Denny  entered  the  room  leaning 
on  Alma's  arm.  He  saw  the  open  safe 
and  the  papers  strewed  upon  the  floor, 
and  he  lifted  his  hand  and  shook  his 
head  in  alarm  and  trouble. 

"A  robbery  I  Would  they  ruin  me 
utterly  ?    Where  is  the  villain  ? " 

"There,  sir." 

Alma  turned  toward  the  man  in  the 
chair,  and  clung  to  her  father  in  ter- 
ror. The  old  man  lifted  his  crutch  as 
if  to  strike. 

"My  curse  be  upon  you  and  yours." 

"Oh,  father,  come  away.  Leave 
the  poor  wretch.  Perhaps  he  has 
taken  nothing." 

The  men  gathered  round  in  a  circle, 
and  Elmer  drew  near  to  Alma.  She 
felt  his  presence  near  her,  and  invol- 
untarily put  out  her  Hand  to  touch 
him. 

"My  curse  fall  on  you  !  Who  are 
you  !  What  have  I  done  to  you — you 
— ^viper  ?  " 

The  man  secured  in  the  chair,  and 
with  the  wire  drawn  tightly  over  his 
throat,  replied  not  a  word. 


Elmer  advanced  toward  him,  and 
Alma,  with  a  little  cry,  tried  to  hinder 
him. 

"Do  not  fear.  He  cannot  move.  I 
will  release  his  head,  and  perhaps  you 
will  recognize  him." 

The  wire  about  his  throat  was  loos- 
ened, and  the  wretch  lifted  his  head 
into  a  more  comfortable  position. 

"Ah  I" 

"Great  Heavens  I  It  is  Mr.  Bel- 
ford  ! " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  he.  "I  forgot  te 
put  away  some  papers,  and  I  came 
down  to  secure  them,  and  while  I  was 
here  that  wretch  surprised  me,  threat- 
ened to  murder  me,  and  finally  over- 
powered me  and  bound  me  here  as 
you  see.  If  you  will  ask  him  to  release 
me,  I  will  get  up  and  explain  every- 
thing." 

"It's  a  lie,"  screamed  Mr.  Denny, 
lifting  his  crutch.  "I  don't  believe 
you — you  thief — you  robber  I  It's  a 
Ue!" 

"Oh,  father  I  "  cried  Ahna.  "Re- 
lease him — let  him  go.  He  will  go 
away  then,  and  leave  us.  He  has  done 
wrong;  but  let  him  go.  It  must  be 
some  awful  mistake — some " 

"No  I    Never  I  never  1  ne— v " 

The  word  died  away  on  his  lips,  for 
on  the  instant  there  was  a  loud  ring  at 
the  hall  door.  They  all  listened  in  si- 
lence. Again  the  importunate  bell 
pealed  through  the  echoing  house. 

"It  is  some  one  in  distress,"  said 
Elmer.  "John,  do  you  take  a  light 
and  go  to  the  door.  Ask  what  is 
wanted  before  you  loose  the  chain, 
and  tell  them  to  go  away  unless  it  is  a 
case  of  life  or  death." 

They  listened  in  breathless  interest 
to  the  confused  sounds  in  the  halL 
There  was  a  moving  of  locks,  ^d 
then  rough  voices  talking  in  suppress- 
ed whispers.  The  candles  flared  in 
the  cold  draught  of  wind  that  swept 
into  the  room,  and  the  sound  of  the 
rain  in  the  trees  filled  the  air.  Then 
the  door  closed,  and  John  returned, 
and  in  an  excited  whisper  said : 

"It's  Mr.  Jones,  the  sheriff." 

At  this  word  Mr.  Belford  struggled 
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with  his  bonds,  and  in  a  broken  voice 
he  cried: 

''Oh,  Mr.  Denny,  spare  me!  Let 
me  not  be  arrested.  I  will  restore 
erery " 

"  Silence,  sir  I "  said  Elmer.  **  Not 
a  word  till  you  are  spoken  to.  What 
does  he  want,  John  ?  " 

''He  says  he  most  see  Mr.  Denny. 
It's  very  important — and,  oh,  sir,  he's 
ahnost  beside  himself,  and  I  wouldn't 
let  him  in.'* 

''Call  him  in  at  once,"  said  Mr. 
Denny.  "It  is  a  most  fortunate  ar- 
rivaL     The  very  man  we  want." 

John  returned  to  the  hall,  and  in  a 
moment  an  old  man,  gray-haired  and 
wrinkled,  but  still  vigorous  and  strong, 
stood  before  them.  He  seemed  a  giant 
in  his  huge  great-coat,  and  when  he 
removed  his  hat  his  massive  head  and 
thick  neck  seemed  almost  leonine. 

"Ah  I  Mr.  Sheriff,  you  have  ar- 
rived at  a  most  opportune  moment. 
We  were  just  awakened  from  our  beds 
by  this  robber.  We  captured  him, 
and  we  have  him  here." 

"Beg  pardon,  sir.  Sorry  to  hear 
it,  but  'twere  another  errant  that 
brought  me  here.  The  widow  Green's 
daughter,  Alice,  she  that  was  missing, 
has  been  found  in  the  mill-race — 
dead." 

They  all  gave  expression  to  undis- 
guised astonishment,  and  the  prisoner 
in  the  chair  groaned  heavily. 

"  And  I  have  come  for  the  key  of 
the  boat  house,  sir,  that  we  may  go 
for  the — body,  sir." 

"  How  horrible  I  When  did  all  this 
happen  ?  " 

"We  dunno,  sir.  Fd  like  the  key 
ter  once." 

"Certainly — certainly,  Mr.  Sheriff. 
But  this  man— cannot  you  secure  him 
for  the  night  ? " 

"Oh,  ay.  But  the  child,  sir.  The 
boys  wants  your  boat  to  go  for  her." 

"Poor,  poor  Alice  I"  cried  Alma, 
wringing  her  hands. 

"John,"  said  Elmer,  "get  the  key 
for  Mr.  Jones.  Jake,  you  and  your 
father  can  go  with  the  men,  and,  Mr. 
Jones,  perhaps  you  had  better  wait 


with  us,  for  we  have  a  little  matter  of 
importance  to  settle,  and  we  need  you. " 

"Now," said  Mr.  Franklin,  "I  have 
one  or  two  questions  I  wish  to  ask  the 
man,  and  then,  Mr.  Jones,  you  will  do 
us  a  favor  if  you  will  take  him  away. 

"Lawrence  Belford,  as  you  value 
'  your  soul,  where  did  you  obtain  that 
will? " 

If  a  bolt  from  the  storm  overhead 
had  entered  the  room,  it  could  not 
have  produced  a  more  startling  im- 
pression than  did  this  simple  question. 
Mr.  Denny  dropped  his  crutch,  and 
raised  both  hands  in  astonishment. 
Alma  gave  a  half  suppressed  scream, 
and  even  the  sheriff  and  John  were 
amazed  beyond  expression. 

The  man  in  the  chair  made  no  reply, 
and  presently  the  breathless  silence  was 
broken  by  the  calm  voice  of  the  young 
man  repeating  his  question. 

"I  found  it  in  the  leaves  of  a  book 
in  the  old  bookcase  in  the  mill  office." 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Mr.  Denny,  leaning 
forward  and  steadying  himself  by  the 
table.  "  My  father's  will  I  Did  you 
find  it?  Release  him,  John.  How  can 
we  ever  thank  you,  Mr.  Belford  ?  It  is 
the  missing  will " 

"Oh, Lawrence! "said Alma.  "Why 
did  you  not  tell  us  ?  why  did  you  not 
show  it?  How  much  trouble  it  would 
have  saved." 

"Have  patience,  Alma.  Let  Mr. 
Belford  rise  and  bring  the  will." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  PrankUn.  "Hear 
the  rest  of  the  story.  Mr.  Belford, 
you  destroyed  or  suppressed  that  will, 
did  you  not? " 

"  Yes,  I  did— damn  you  ! " 

"  Gk)od  Lord  1 "  cried  the  sheriff. 
"Did  ye  hear  that ?— destroyed  it! 
That's  State's  prison." 

♦*0h,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Denny! 
have  mercy  on  me  I  Do  not  let  them 
arrest  me." 

The  poor  creature  seemed  to  be  utter- 
ly cowed  and  crushed  in  an  instant. 

"  Marcy  ! "  said  the  sheriff,  taking 
out  a  pair  of  handcuffs.  "  It's  little 
marcy  ye'll  git." 

' '  You  ask  for  mercy ! "  cried  Mr.  Den- 
ny, his  face  livid  with  passion.     ' '  You 
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— you  wretch  !  Have  yoj  not  ruined 
me  ?  Have  you  not  made  my  child  a 
beggar,  and  carried  my  gray  hairs  in 
sorrow  to  the  grave?  You  knew  the 
value  of  this  will — and  you  destroyed 
it  I  Your  other  crimes  are  as  nothing 
to  this.  I  could  forgive  your  monstrous 
frauds  in  my  mills " 

Mr.  Belf ord  winced  and  looked  sur- 
prised. 

"  Ay  I  wince  you  may.  I  have 
found  out  everything,  thanks  to — but 
V\\  not  couple  his  name  with  yours. 
And  the  release  of  the  mortgage — have 
you  that? " 

*'  No,  sir.  It  is  in  that  bag  on  the 
table." 

The  old  gentleman  eagerly  took  up 
the  bundle  that  lay  on  the  table, 
and  began  with  trembling  fingers  to 
open  it. 

'^  Wait  a  moment,  Mr.  Denny,"  said 
Mr.  Franklin.  **  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  man  a  question  or  two." 

Mr.  Denny  paused,  and  there  was 
a  profound  ^ence  in  the  room. 

**  Lawrence  Belf  ord,  if  you  are  wise, 
you  will  speak  the  truth.  That  release 
is  a  forgery — or  at  least  it  has  no  legal 
value." 

**It  is  not  worth  a  straw,"  replied 
the  prisoner  with  cool  impudence; 
'^and  on  the  whole,  I'm  glad  of  it. 
The  mortgage  will  be  foreclosed  to- 
morrow." 

*^  Your  share  will  be  small,  Mr.  Bel- 
ford.  I  am  afraid  your  partner  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  making  a  settle- 
ment with  you,  unless  he  joins  you  in 
prison." 

Mr.  Denny  sat  heavily  down  in  an 
arm-chair  and  groaned  aloud.  In  vain 
Alma,  with  choking  voice,  tried  to 
comfort  him.  The  blow  was  too  terri- 
ble for  words,  and  for  a  moment  or 
two  there  was  a  painful  silence  in  the 
room. 

Mr.  Franklin  seemed  nervous  and 
excited.  He  fumbled  in  his  pockets  as 
if  in  search  of  something.  Presently 
he  advanced  toward  the  old  gentleman 
and  said  quietly : 

'*  Mr.  Denny,  can  you  bear  one  more 
piece  of  news — one  more  link  in  this 
terrible  chain  of  crime?  " 


*  *  Yes, "  he  replied  slowly.  *  *  There 
can  be  nothing  worse  than  this.  Speak, 
my  son — let  us  hear  everything." 

**I  think,  sir,"  said  the  young  man 
reverently,  **that  I  ought  to  thank 
Qod  that  He  has  enabled  me  to  bring 
such  knowledge  as  He  has  given  me  to 
your  service." 

Then  after  a  brief  pause  he  added : 

**  There  is  the  will,  sir." 

With  these  words  he  held  out  a 
small  bit  of  sheet  glass  about  two  inch- 
es square. 

** Where?"  cried  Mr.  Denny  in 
amazement.     '*I  see  nothing."  • 

**  There  it  is— on  that  piece  of  glass. 
That  dusky  spot  in  the  centre  is  a  mi- 
cro-photographic copy  of  your  father's 
will." 

"  My  son,  my  son,  do  not  trifle  with 
us  in  this  our  hour  of  trial." 

'^Far  be  it  from  me  to  do  such  a 
thing.  Alma,  will  you  please  go  to  my 
room  and  bring  down  my  lantern  ? 
And  John,  you  may  go  and  help  Miss 
Denny.  Bring  a  cdieet  from  the  spare 
bed  also."  '^ 

**  I  do  not  know  whit  you  mean,  my 
son.  You  tell  me  the  will  is  destroyed, 
and  you  say  you  have  a  copy.  Is  it  a 
legal  copy  ?  and  how  do  you  know  it 
is  really  my  father's  will  ?  Have  you 
read  it  ? " 

**Yes,  sir.  You  shall  read  it  too 
presently.  I  have  already  shown  it  to 
a  lawyer,  and  he  pronounced  it  correct 
and  perfectly  legal." 

'^  But  why  did  you  not  tell  us  of  it 
before? " 

**  I  have  only  had  it  a  few  days,  sir, 
and  I  wished  first  to  crush  or  capture 
this  robber." 

**  Hadn't  ye  better  let  me  take  him 
off,  sir? "  said  the  sheriff.  "  He's  done 
enough  to  take  him  afore  the  grand 
jury.  Besides,  we  have  another  bitter 
bill  against  him  down  in  the  village." 

*  *  No, "  said  Mr.  Franklin.  '  *  Let  him 
stay  and  see  the  will.  It  may  interest 
him  to  know  that  all  his  villanous 
plans  are  utterly  overthrown." 

**  Shut  up,  you  whelp,"  said  the  man 
in  the  chair. 

**Shut  up — ye,"  replied  the  sheriff, 
administering  a  stout  cuff  to  the  pri»- 
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oner's  ear.  '*Te  best  hold  your 
tongae,  man." 

Jost  here  Alma  and  John  returned 
with  the  lantern.  Under  Elmer's  direc- 
tions they  hung  the  sheet  over  one  of 
the  windows,  and  then  the  young  man 
prepared  his  apparatus  for  a  small 
trial  of  lantern  projections.  Mr.  Den- 
ny sat  in  his  chair  silent  and  wonder- 
ing. He  knew  not  what  to  say  or  do, 
and  watched  these  preparations  with 
the  utmost  attention. 

*'  Mr.  Sheriff,  if  you  please,  you  will 
stand  near  Mr.  Belford,  to  prevent  him 
from  attempting  mischief  when  I  dark- 
en the  room.  John,  you  may  put  out 
all  the  candles  save  one.'* 

Alma  took  her  father's  hand  and 
kneeled  upon  the.  floor  beside  him  as  if 
to  aid  and  comfort  him. 

'^Now,  John,  set  that  candle  just 
outside  the  door  in  the  entry." 

A  sense  of  awe  and  fear  fell  on  them 
all  as  the  room  becapie  dark,  and  none 
save  the  young  son  of  science  dared 
breathe.  Suddenly  a  round  spot  of 
light  fell  on  the  sheet,  and  its  glare  il- 
luminated the  room  dimly. 

**  Before  I  show  the  will,  Mr.  Sheriff, 
I  wish  you  to  see  a  photo  that  may  b« 
of  use  to  you  in  that  little  matter  in 
the  village  of  which  you  were  speak- 
ing." 

Two  dusky  figures  slid  over  the  disk 
of  light,  'thej  grew  more  and  more 
distinct. 

"Great  God!  It's  Alice  Green  1 " 

A  passion  of  weeping  filled  the  room, 
and  Elmer  opened  the  lantern,  and  the 
room  became  light.  Alma,  with  her 
head  bent  upon  her  father's  knee,  was 
bathed  in  tears. 

**  Poor,  poor  lost  Alice  1 " 

"  And  the  fellow  with  her?  Who  is 
he?"  cried  the  sheriff. 

'*  That  is  Mr.  Belford — Mr.  Lawrence 
Belford,"  said  Elmer  with  cool  confi- 
dence. **That  picture  was  taken 
through  a  telescope  from  my  room  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th." 

"The  18th I  Why,  man,  that  was 
the  day  she  was  missed." 

"Yes.  Mr.  Belford  was  with  her 
that  day,  and  perhaps  he  can  explain 
her  disappearance." 


The  prisoner  groaned  in  abject  ter- 
ror and  misery.  He  saw  it  all  now. 
His  dream  pictures  were  explained. 
His  defeat  and  detection  were  accom- 
plished through  the  young  man's  sci- 
ence. That  he  should  have  been  over- 
thrown by  such  simple  means  filled 
him  with  mortification  and  anger. 

"You  shall  have  the  picture,  Mr. 
Sheriff.  You  may  need  it  at  the  trial. 
And  now  for  the  will." 

The  room  became  again  dark,  and  the 
figures  on  the  wall  stood  out  sharp  and 
distinct  on  the  sheet.  Then  the  pic« 
ture  faded  away,  and  in  its  place  ap- 
peared writing — ^letters  in  black  upon 
white  ground : 

"Salmon  Falls,  June  1,  1863. 
"I,  Edward  Denny,  do  hereby  leave 
and  bequeath  to  my  son,  John  Denny, 
all  of  my  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal. All  other  wills  I  have  made 
are  hereby  annulled.  My  near  death 
prevents  a  more  formal  will. 

"Edwabd  Dbnitt. 
"Witness: 

"John  Maxwbll,  M.  D." 

' '  My  father's  will.     Thank " 

There  was  a  heavy  fall,  and  Elmer 
openod  his  lantern  quickly.  It  was 
too  much  for  the  old  man.  He  had 
fallen  upon  the  fioor  insensible. 

"A  light,  John,  quick." 

They  lifted  him  tenderly,  and  with 
Alma's  help  the  old  sheriff  and  the 
serving  man  took  him  away  to  his 
room. 

The  moment  the  two  men  were  alone, 
the  prisoner  in  the  chair  broke  out  in 
a  torrent  of  curses  and  threats.  The 
young  man  quietly  took  up  his  revol- 
ver, and  said  sternly : 

"  Lawrence  Belford,  hold  your  peace. 
Your  threats  are  idle.  You  insulted 
me  outrageously  the  day  I  came  here. 
I  bear  you  no  malice,  but  when  you 
attempted  your  infamous  plan  to  cap- 
ture my  cousin  and  to  ruin  her  father, 
I  sprang  to  their  rescue  with  suck 
skill  as  I  could  command.  We  shall 
not  pursue  you  with  undue  rigor,  but 
with  perfect  justice " 

"Oh,   IVIr.    Franklin,   have  ^f^S]^ 
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upon  me  !  Let  me  go  !  Let  me  escape 
before  they  return.  I  will  go  away — 
far  away  I  Save  me,  save  me,  sir  I  I 
never  harmed  you.  Have  mercy  up- 
on me  I " 

**Had  you  shown  mercy  perhaps  I 
might  now.  No,  sir;  justice  before 
mercy.    Hark — the  officer  comes." 

They  unfastened  the  ropes  about  Bel- 
ford,  and  released  the  wires,  and  in  si- 
lence, he  went  away  into  the  night,  a 
broken-down,  crushed,  and  ruined  man 
in  the  hands  of  his  grisly  Nemesis. 

The  young  man  flung  himself  upon 
the  lounge  in  the  library,  and  in  a 
moment  was  fast  asleep. 

The  red  gold  of  the  coming  day 
crept  up  the  eastern  sky.  The  storm 
beciEune  beautiful  in  its  fleecy  rains  in 
the  far  south.  As  the  stars  paled,  the 
sweet  breath  of  the  cool  west  wind 
sprang  up,  shaking  the  raindrops  in 
showers  from  the  trees.  The  birds 
sang  and  the  day  came  on  apace. 

To  one  who  watched  it  seemed  the 
coming  of  a  fairer  day  than  had  ever 
shone  upon  her  life.  The  vanished 
storm,  the  fresh  aspect  of  nature  moved 
her  to  tears  of  happiness.  Long  had 
she  watched  the  stars.  They  were  the 
flrst  signs  of  light  and  comfort  she 
had  discovered,  and  now  they  paled 
before  the  sun.  Thus  she  sat  by  the 
open  window  in  the  library  and  watch- 
ed with  a  prayer  in  her  heart. 

She  looked  at  the  mantel  clock. 
Half  past  four.  In  half  an  hour  the 
house  would  be  stirring.  All  was  now 
safe.  She  could  return  to  her  room. 
She  rose  and  approached  the  sleeper 
on  the  lounge.  He  slept  peacefully,  as 
if  the  events  of  the  night  disturbed 
him  not. 

He  smiled  in  his  dreams,  and  mur- 
mured a  name  indistinctly.  She  drew 
back  hastily  and  put  her  hand  over  her 
mouth,  while  a  bright  blush  mounted 
to  her  face.    Just  here,  through  the 


sweet,  still  air  of  the  morning,  came  the 
sound  of  the  village  bell.  Tears  gath- 
ered in  her  eyes  and  fell  unheeded 
upon  her  hands,  clasped  before  her. 

*  *  Poor— lost — Alice— nineteen— just 
my " 

**  Alma." 

She  turned  toward  the  sleeper  with 
a  startled  cry.  He  was  awake  and  sit* 
ting  up. 

"What  beU  is  that?" 

''It  is  tolling.  They  have  found 
her." 

*'  Yes,  it  is  a  sad  story.     Alma  ?  " 

She  advanced  toward  him.  He  no- 
ticed her  tears  and  the  morning  robe  in 
which  she  was  dressed. 

*»  What  is  it,  Elmer  ?  Do  you  feel 
better? " 

**Yes,  It  was  a  sorry  night  for 
us." 

**  Yes,  the  storm  has  cleared  away." 

He  did  not  seem  to  heed  what  she 
said. 

"How  long  have  you  been  up  ? " 

"Since  it  happened.  After  I  saw 
father  up  stairs,  I  came  down  and 
found  you  here  asleep.  And  Elmer — 
forgive  me — ^it  was  wrong,  but  I  did 
not  mean  to  stay  here  so  long " 

"Alma  I" 

"You  will  pardon  me  ? " 

"Oh  1  Pardon  you — pardon  you — 
why  should  I  ?  I  dreamed  the  angels 
watched  me." 

**I  was  anxious,  and  we  owe  you  so 
much.  We  can  never  reward  you — 
never  I " 

"Reward,  Alma  1  I  want  none — 
save " 

"Save  what?" 

He  opened  his  arms  wide.  A  new 
and  beautiful  light  came  into  her 
eyes. 

**  Can  there  be  greater  reward  than 
love?" 

*  *  No.  Love  is  the  best  reward — and 
it  is  yours." 

Charles  Baknabd. 
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THE  MURDER  OF  MARGART. 


OUR  own  politics  hare  so  absorbed 
the  attention  of  the  press  and 
the  pablic  for  the  last  six  months,  that 
erents  of  decided  international  promi- 
nence have  attracted  merely  a  brief 
notice,  instead  of  the  careful  discnssion 
which  their  importance  warranted. 
Even  the  **  Bastem  question, "  that  has 
so  long  kept  the  European  world  in  a 
state  of  excitement  and  anxiety  al- 
most as  intense  and  even  more  painful 
than  that  in  which  our  own  country  is 
now  plunged,  excited  but  a  fitful  m- 
terest  here.  It  was  only  by  an  effort 
that  we  could  extend  our  political 
horizon  as  far  east  as  Constantinople. 
All  beyond  was  comparatire  darkness. 
In  this  darkness,  howerer,  history  has 
gone  steadily  on  accumulating  new 
and  important  data,  which  must  be 
taken  note  of  if  we  would  keep  up 
with  the  record  of  the  times. 

The  term  *' Eastern  question"  has 
come  to  mean  the  political  complica- 
tions arising  from  the  presence  of  the 
Turkish  empire  in  Europe.  The  ex- 
pression might  much  more  appropriate- 
ly be  applied  to  the  serious  difficulties 
that  have  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  . 
existed  between  the  goyemments  of 
England  and  China,  and  which  have, 
as  it  now  appears,  been  brought  to 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  conclusion, 
fliese  difficulties  sprang  out  of  the 
murder  of  an  English  subject,  Augus- 
tas Raymond  Margary  by  name,  who 
was  travelling  in  an  official  capacity 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  Chinese  empire. 
They  were  still  further  complicated  by 
an  ahnost  simultaneous  attack  upon  a 
British  exploring  expedition  that  had 
just  crossed  the  Chinese  frontier  from 
Bormah,  with  the  intention  of  sur- 
Teying  and  opening  up  to  trade  an 
overland  route  between  that  country 
and  the  Hiddle  Kingdom.  To  under- 
ftond  the  matter  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  recapituladen  of  some 
erentB  that  went  before. 


The  vast  importance  of  establishing 
an  overland  trade  route  between  India 
and  China  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at 
the  map.  It  has  been  the  unrealized 
dream  of  generations  of  India  and 
China  merchants.  *'  The  trade  route 
of  the  future  "  it  has  been  called ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  vast  marts  of 
conmierce  that  such  a  highway  would 
bring  in  direct  contact,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  think  the  name  thus  enthusias* 
tically  given  an  exaggeration.  An 
overland  passage  between  China  and 
Burmah  has  long  been  known  and 
made  use  of  by  the  native  merchants 
of  these  countries.  From  time  imme- 
morial it  has  served  as  a  highway  for 
invading  armies  or  peaceful  caravans. 
How  highly  the  two  governments  ap- 
preciated its  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  their  respective 
subjects  is  shown  by  the  clause  in  a 
treaty  concluded  by  them  in  1769, 
which  stipulated  that  the  *'gold  and 
silver  road  "  between  the  two  coun- 
tries should  always  be  kept  open.  Eu- 
ropean travellers  in  Eastern  lands, 
from  the  ubiquitous  Marco  Polo  down, 
have  also  done  their  best  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it.  It  may  therefore  seem 
somewhat  strange  theX  England,  the 
commercial  interest  of  whose  Indian 
empire  would  be  most  directly  promot- 
ed by  the  opening  up  of  this  new  chan- 
nel of  trade,  should  have  gone  so  long 
without  paying  much  official  attention 
to  the  matter.  Recent  events,  how- 
ever, have  proved,  what  was  probably 
foreseen  by  those  whose  business  it 
was  to  study  up  the  subject,  that  thfere 
were  grave  practical  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  before  the  plan  could  be 
successfully  carried  out. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  necessaiy  to 
secure  the  consent  of  both  the  Bur- 
mese and  Chinese  governments — a  task 
of  almost  insurmountable  difficulty 
because  of  the  natural  dislike  of  these 
two  powere  to  share  with  another  the 
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trade  monopoly  they  had  heretofore 
exclusively  enjoyed.  Then  again  there 
lies  between  the  ciyilizations  of  India 
and  China  a  broad  tract  of  wild  and 
moantainous  country,  inhabited  by  a 
mongrel  race  of  savages,  known  as 
Shansand  Kakhyens,  who,  while  nomi- 
nally owing  allegiance  to  one  or  the 
other  of  their  more  civilized  neighbors, 
practically  find  their  chief  support  in 
levying  blackmail  on  all  people  pass- 
ing through  their  territory. 

To  fit  out  an  exploring  expedition 
strong  enough  to  defy  the  attacks  of 
the  savages,  and  yet  small  enough  not 
to  convey  the  idea  of  an  invasion,  was, 
therefore,  a  work  requiring  much  pa- 
tience and  diplomacy.  At  length, 
however,  in  1867,  the  British  Govern- 
ment« in  India  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  consent  of  the  King  of  Burmah  to 
the  passage  through  his  dominions  of 
a  mission  combining  the  necessary 
strength  and  limits.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Slade,  this  little  army 
made  its  way  safely  through  the  de- 
batable land  of  the  Kakhyens  and 
Shans,  and,  entering  the  province  of 
Yunnan,  penetrated  as  far  into  the 
Chinese  empire  as  the  city  of  Momien. 
But  here  its  further  progress  was 
<;hecked. 

Yunnan  was  at  the  moment  in  the 
Tery  crisis  of  a  rebellion  against  the 
imperial  government.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  province  is  largely  Moham- 
medan. How  the  religion  of  the 
Prophet  first  obtained  so  firm  a  foot- 
hold there  is  still  for  antiquaries  to 
discover.  A  semi-historical  legend 
says  that  the  germs  of  the  faith  were 
planted  by  a  colony  of  Arabs  who  set- 
tled in  the  country  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years  ago.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  first  Mohammedans 
were  not  Chinese.  By  intermarriage, 
propagation,  and  adoption,  they  slow- 
ly but  steadily  communicated  their  be- 
lief to  the  original  inhabitants,  until, 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing, 
jnore  than  a  tenth  of  the  ten  million 
inhabitants  were  fanatical  Mussulmans. 
To  the  mixed  race  that  embrace  this 
creed  the  general  name  of  Panthays 


has  been  given,  though  for  what  rea- 
son is  not  known. 

In  1855  the  Panthays,  oppressed^  it 
is  said,  by  the  Chinese  officials,  rose  up 
in  rebellion  against  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. Led  by  an  obscure  Chinese 
follower  of  Mohammed,  called  Tu-win- 
tsen,  the  insurrection  grew  rapidly  in 
extent  and  success.  One  imperial  city 
after  the  other  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  until  the  entire  westeru 
section  of  the  province  was  in  their 
possession  and  organized  as  a  separate 
and  independant  nation,  under  the 
sovereignty  of  Tu-win-tsen,  who  had 
in  the  mean  while  assumed  the  more 
euphonious  title  of  Sultan  Soleiman. 

It  was  when  Soleiman  had  attained 
the  height  of  his  glory  that  Major 
Slade's  party  entered  Yunnan,  and  it 
was  with  him  as  the  governor  de  facto 
that  the  British  commander  entered 
into  negotiations.  Such  a  proceeding, 
though  it  may  have  been  necessary, 
was  fatal  to  the  further  progress  of  the 
expedition.  The  Chinese  authorities 
naturally  refused  to  pass  on  a  party 
that  had,  however  innocently,  entered 
into  friendly  relations  with  its  rebel- 
lious subjects.  Major  Slade  had  the 
good  sense  to  understand  this.  The 
mission  retraced  its  steps  into  Burmah, 
and  the  exploration  of  the  '^  trade 
route  of  the  future "  was  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  visit  of  the  English  party  to 
Momien  was  the  signal  for  a  rapid 
downfall  of  Soleiman*8  power.  The  im- 
perial government,  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  practical  recognition  of  the 
rebels'  independence  by  an  outside 
power,  now  put  forth  all  its  might  to 
reestablish  its  authority.  It  was  suc- 
cessful. 

Under  the  energetic  command  of 
one  Li-sieh-tai,  a  famous  general  who 
had  once  himself  been  a  rebel,  the 
Chinese  armies  wrested  back  the  coun- 
try, foot  by  foot,  to  its  former  govern- 
ors. In  1872  Tali-fu,  the  last  and 
most  important  stronghold  of  the  re- 
bellion, was  closely  invested.  After  a 
desperate  resistance,  it  was  obliged  to 
open  its  gates. 
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The  end  of  Soleiman  was  dramatic 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  told  that  his 
followers  should  be  spared  if  he  him- 
self would  surrender.  He  agreed  to 
the  terms,  and,  after  administering  a 
dose  of  poison  to  himself,  his  three 
wives  and  five  children,  he  mounted 
his  chair,  and  was  borne  to  the  camp 
of  his  enemies,  where  he  arrived  a 
corpse  sitting  erect,  the  imperial  tur- 
ban on  his  head  and  the  keys  of  his 
capital  clasped  tightly  in  his  hand. 
His  head,  preserved  in  honey,  was 
sent  to  Peking.  The  imperial  troops 
poured  into  Tali-fu.  A  general  mas- 
sacre occurred.  Those  Mohammedans 
that  were  not  slaughtered  fled  to  the 
mountains,  where  they  still  continued 
to  keep  up  a  guerilla  warfare.  But 
the  rebellion  was  practically  at  an 
end,  and  by  1874  the  authority  of  the 
central  government  was  firmly  estab- 
Hahed  throughout  the  province. 

'Hie  trade  between  Burmah  and 
China,  which  had  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely during  the  long  years  of  the  re- 
bellion, again  sprang  into  activity, 
and  once  more  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  government  was  attracted  to 
it.  In  1874  a  new  expedition  of  ex- 
ploration was  prepared  and  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Colonel  Browne. 
The  consent  of  the  King  of  Burmah 
was  obtained,  and  the  British  minis- 
ter in  Peking,  Mr.  Thomas  Wade,  was 
instructed  to  explain  the  object  of 
the  mission  to  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, so  that  it  might  receive  no  op- 
position upon  crossing  the  Chinese 
frontier.  It  was  also  arranged  that  a 
special  messenger  should  be  despatch- 
^  from  Peking  across  China  to  the 
frontier  to  act  as  interpreter  to  the 
expedition,  and  to  prepare  the  manda- 
rins along  the  route  for  its  approach. 
For  this  responsible  and  dangerous 
service,  Augustus  Raymond  Margary 
was  selected — a  young  man  attached 
to  the  English  consular  department, 
a  perfect  master  of  the  Chinese  lan- 
gfuage  and  customs,  and  a  fine  type  of 
the  best  class  of  young  Englishmen. 

Provided  with  the  necessary  pass- 
ports from  the  British  minister,  coun- 


tersigned by  the  Tsung-li-yamen,  the 
Chinese  foreign  oflBce,  Mr.  Margary 
started  on  his  journey.  He  went  up 
the  Yangtsze  river  as  far  as  Hankow 
in  one  of  the  huge  American  steamers 
of  the  Shanghai  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  At  Hankow,  on  Septem- 
ber 4,  1874,  he  bade  good-by  to  West- 
em  civilization,  and,  with  a  Chinese 
teacher  and  two  or  three  Chinese  at- 
tendants, began  his  trip  through  a 
vast  and  populous  country,  a  terra  Wr 
cognita  to  Europeans. 

His  diary  of  this  journey  has  recent- 
ly been  published.  It  is  interesting 
in  the  extreme,  though  devoid  of 
those  startling  episodes  that  generally 
give  charm  to  accounts  of  travels  in 
unexplored  lands. 

He  has  no  old  theories  to  prove  and 
no  ambition  to  start  new  ones,  but 
simply  jots  down  his  impressions  of 
people  and  things  with  no  attempt  at 
elaboration.  The  result  is,  we  have  a 
plain,  faithful,  unvarnished  picture  of 
Chinese  life  and  manners,  as  seen  by 
an  intelligent,  unprejudiced  man.  Up- 
on the  whole,  we  think  this  picture 
most  decidedly  favorable  to  the  Chi- 
nese character. 

Did  space  permit,  we  should  like  to 
follow  Mr.  Margary,  stage  by  stage, 
through  his  long  journey  of  900  miles. 
The  first  part,  through  the  provinces 
of  Yunnan  and  Kwei-chow  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Ch'en-yuan-fu,  was  made  by 
boat — a  long  and  monotonous  trip  of 
four  weeks,  through  a  country  so  pic- 
turesque that  the  *' sight  was  at  last 
completely  satiated  with  the  perpetual 
view  of  the  most  glorious  scenery  that 
ever  made  the  human  heart  leap 
with  wonder  and  delight." 

At  Ch'en-3ruan-fu  he  exchanged  his 
boat  for  a  chair,  in  which  he  completed 
his  journey ;  traversing  Kwei-chow  and 
Yunnan,  and  the  debatable  hill  land 
that  lies  between  the  latter  province 
and  Burmah;  arriving  in  Bhamo,  on 
the  Burmese  side  of  the  border,  on 
January  17,  1875,  where  he  joined  the 
expedition  of  Colonel  Browne  that  was 
advancing  to  meet  him. 

Except  in  two  or  three  instances,  he 
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was  treated  with  courtesy  by  the  peo- 
ple and  respect  by  the  officials.  In 
the  exceptional  cases  a  display  of  his 
Chinese  passports  sufficed  to  quickly 
change  the  demeanor  of  the  manda- 
rins ;  while  a  few  calm  words  of  rebuke 
upon  their  want  of  politeness  general- 
ly caused  popular  mobs  to  disperse 
abashed.  An  instance  of  this  is  given 
by  him  in  his  account  of  his  stay  at 
Lo-shan,  a  small  naval  station  on  the 
Yangtsze.  In  returning  from  a  visit  to 
the  mandarin  of  the  place,  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  crowd  of  street 
rabble,  leaping  and  screaming  like 
maniacs,  and  shouting  to  one  anoth- 
er: **I  say!  Come  along.  Here^s  a 
foreigner.  What  a  lark  I  Ha,  ha, 
ha  ! "  Margary  descended  from  his 
chair  and  delivered  a  short  address  : 

**Why  do  you  crowd  round  me  in 
this  rude^  manner  ?  Is  this  your  cour- 
tesy to  strangers  9  I  have  often  heard 
M  said  that  China  was  of  all  things 
distinguished  for  civility  and  courtesy. 
But  am  I  to  take  this  as  a  specimen  of 
it  9  8hall  I  go  back  and  tell  my  coun- 
trymen that  your  boasted  civility  only 
amounts  to  rudeness?"  '^I  was  as- 
tonished,'' he  adds,  **  at  the  effect  this 
speech  produced.  They  listened  with 
silence,  and  when  I  had  done  walked 
quietly  back  quite  abashed.  Only  a 
few  remained;  and  over  and  again 
after  this  many  an  irrepressible  young- 
ster was  severely  rebuked  for  any  sign 
of  disrespect  by  his  elders.'* 

Contrast  this  with  the  effect  which 
such  a  speech  as  that  of  Margary's,  de- 
livered by  a  Chinaman,  would  have 
had  upon  an  English  or  American 
mob,  and  we  cannot  repress  a  slight 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  natives 
of  the  Flowery  Kingdom  when  they 
call  us  '* outside  barbarians." 

His  Chinese  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, given  him  by  the  Tsung-li-ya- 
men  to  the  viceroys  of  the  three  g^reat 
provinces  through  which  he  passed, 
proved  of  inestimable  value.  In  the 
viceroy  of  Yunnan  especially  he  found 
an  unexpected  ally  and  friend,  who  is- 
sued instructions  to  the  officials  all 
along  the  road  to  receive  the  foreigner 
with  the  utmost  respect.    The  extent 


to  which  these  instructions  were  car- 
ried out  depended,  of  course,  very 
largely  on  the  temperament  of  the  lo- 
cal mandarins.  **  Some  were  obsequi- 
ous, others  reserved,  but  most  of  them 
met  me  with  highbred  courtesy  wor- 
thy of  praise,  and  such  as  befits  a  wel- 
come from  man  to  man." 

'*  Taking  all  these  experiences  to- 
gether," says  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
formerly  British  minister  to  China,  a 
gentleman  by  no  means  inclined  to 
judge  Chinese  officials  favorably,  "the 
impression  left  is  decidedly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  central  government  so 
far  as  the  Jxmafdes  of  the  safe-conduct 
given  is  concerned." 

A  great  deal  of  Margary's  success 
was  also  undoubtedly  due  to  his  per- 
sonal magnetism  and  thorough  ac- 
quaintance ^rith  Chinese  habits.  In- 
deed, no  one  can  read  this  diary  with- 
out deriving  from  it  a  high  idea  of  the 
genuine  attractiveness  and  solidity  of 
the  author's  character.  In  sickness, 
in  trouble,  in  delay,  in  vexation,  there 
runs  through  it  all  a  refreshing,  man- 
ly, Anglo-Saxon  spirit.  Knowing  as 
we  do  what  is  coming,  we  find  our- 
selves involuntarily  catching  with  hope 
at  little  incidents  that  seem  to  delay 
onward  march.  Reading  these  pages, 
it  is  impossible  to  realize  that  he  who 
wrote  them  is  dead.  It  is  with  a 
mournful  feeling  of  utter  and  fatalis- 
tic helplessness  that  we  follow  this 
young  and  generous  hero  while  he 
travels,  all  unconsciously,  down  to  his 
death.  To  the  very  last  all  seems  to 
go  well  with  him.  At  Manwyne,  the 
last  city  on  his  journey,  the  renowned 
and  dreaded  Li-sieh-tai,  the  suppressor 
of  the  Mohammedan  rebellion,  actual- 
ly prostrated  himself  before  him  and 
paid  him  the  highest  honors,  warning 
the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  savage 
hill  people  that  they  had  best  take 
good  care  of  the  stranger,  as  he  came 
protected  by  an  imperial  passport. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1875,  Col- 
onel  Browne's  expedition,  accompa- 
nied by  Margary,  broke  up  their  camp 
at  Tsitkaw,  in  Burmah,  and  advanced 
toward  the  Chinese  frontier. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  with 
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the  practically  independent  chieftains 
of  this  wild  region  for  the  safe  pas- 
sage of  the  party  through  the  hilly 
country.  As  it  advanced,  however, 
ominous  rumors  of  a  projected  attack 
by  the  hUl  savages  and  Chinese  fron- 
tiersmen reached  the  ears  of  its  mem- 
bers. Though  these  rumors  were  gen- 
erally discredited,  it  was  thought  best 
to  send  forward  Margary  as  a  pioneer, 
he  being  well  known  to  the  people  and 
officials  of  the  Chinese  border  town  of 
Manwyne.  Margary  willingly  under- 
took the  mission.  With  his  Chinese 
teacher  and  attendants,  he  hastened  on 
in  advance,  the  rest  of  the  expedition 
following  more  slowly.  The  last  com- 
munications that  came  from  him  were 
dated  '^Seray,"  a  town  just  inside  the 
Chinese  frontier.  He  reported  that 
thus  far  the  road  was  unmolested  and 
the  people  civil.  On  the  strength  of 
these  advices,  Colonel  Browne  pressed 
on,  crossed  the  Chinese  frontier,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Seray.  It  was  here, 
on  the  morning  of  February  21,  that 
Margary  and  his  attendants  had  all 
been  murdered,  near  Manwyne. 

Hardly  had  the  news  been  commu- 
nicated when  it  was  found  that  the 
expedition  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
body  of  armed  men,  who  instantly  be- 
gan an  attack.  The  assailants,  a  mot- 
ley crowd  of  Eakhyens  and  Chinese 
border  men,  were  soon  repulsed;  but 
as  reports  came  streaming  in  that  large 
bodies  of  Chinese  train  bands  were  ad- 
vancing to  their  aid,  it  was  thought 
best  to  beat  a  retreat.  This  was  safe- 
ly effected,  and  by  the  26th  of  Februa- 
ry the  expedition  found  itself  once 
more  at  Bhamo.  Thus  mournfully 
ended  the  second  attempt  to  explore 
"  the  trade  route  of  the  future." 

The  mere  fact  that  a  British  subject 
liad  been  murdered,  and  a  British  ex- 
ploring expedition  attacked  on  Chi- 
nese soil,  would  in  itself  \^SLYe  created 
a  grave  subject  for  diplomatic  discus- 
sion between  the  governments  of  Eng- 
land and  China.  But  the  matter  was 
rendered  doubly  serious  by  the  pres- 
ence of  many  circumstances  tending  to 


show  that  the  outrage  had  been  com- 
mitted with  the  tacit  connivance,  if 
not  at  the  direct  instigation,  of  the 
provincial  authorities  of  Yunnan. 
The  whole  affair,  it  was  claimed,  was 
not  the  result  of  an  outbreak  of  booty - 
seeking  savages,  but  the  culmination 
of  a  systematic  plot  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  officials. 

In  laying  the  matter  before  Prince 
Eung,  Mr.  Wade,  the  English  minis- 
ter, plainly  implied  that  such  was  his 
opinion,  and  demanded  from  the  Chi- 
nese government  the  promptest  and 
most  searching  investigation. 

An  imperial  decree  was  at  once  is- 
sued, commanding  the  governor  of 
Yunnan  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  spot 
and  enter  upon  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  case.  Mr.  Wade,  however, 
demanded  some  securer  guarantee  that 
strict  justice  should  be  done.  He  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tsung-li-yamen  an  ulti- 
matum containing  three  principal  con- 
ditions: that  such  British  officials  as 
he  might  see  fit  to  appoint  should  go 
to  Yunnan  and  assist  at  the  investiga- 
tion ;  that  passports  should  be  imme- 
diately issued,  to  enable  another  expe- 
dition to  enter 'Yunnan  by  the  same 
route;  and  that  a  sum  of  $150,000  be 
placed  in  his  hands  as  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith.  The  Chinese  government 
demurred  at  first  to  these  demands,  but 
the  threat  of  Mr.  Wade  to  leave  Pe- 
king unless  they  were  accepted  be- 
fore a  certain  day  finally  caused  it  to 
give  a  reluctant  consent.  Some 
months  were  then  spent  in  diplomatic 
wrangling  over  the  conditions  under 
which  the  British  officials  should  pro- 
ceed to  Yunnan,  and  what  their  pow- 
ers should  be  on  their  arrival  there.  . 
The  Chinese  government  showed,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wade,  a  strong  de- 
sire to  avoid  fulfilling  its  part  of  the 
contract.  The  negotiations  on  several 
occasions  assumed  an  acute  character 
of  danger.  Both  parties  prepared  for 
war.  The  English  minister  concen- 
trated the  English  fleet  in  the  China 
seas ;  the  Chinese  government  bought 
up  large  supplies  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition.   But  Prince  Kung  and  his  ad- 
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Tisers  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that 
the  chances  in  a  straggle  of  anns 
would  be  too  unequal,  and  always  sub- 
mitted at  the  last  moment.  At  last 
the  Chinese  government,  having 
agreed  to  all  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions, and  having  also  despatched  a 
high  officer,  li-hang-chang,  to  Yun- 
nan to  thoroughly  investigate  the  af- 
fair, "without  regard  to  persons," 
the  British  minister  agreed  to  let  the 
English  mission  of  investigation  pro- 
ceed. Mr.  Qrosvenor,  a  secretary  of 
legation,  was  placed  at  its  head.  Id- 
hang-chang  went  on  in  advance. 

This  high  official  seems  to  have  done 
his  duty  in  a  spirit  of  strict  impartial- 
ity. His  reports  to  the  government 
make  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  guilt 
of  the  provincial  officials,  or  to  shield 
them  from  deserved  punishment.  He 
inmiediately  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
general  conmianding  at  Momien  and 
a  number  of  other  local  officers,  push- 
ing his  inquiries  with  vigor  and  with 
what  appears  a  sincere  desire  to  arrive 
at  the  ground  facts.  In  the  course  of 
his  labors  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  li-sieh-tai,  whom  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  one  of  the  insti- 
gators, probably  the  chief  one,  .of  the 
attack  on  the  mission.  He  at  once 
memorialized  the  throne  to  have  him 
arrested  and  brought  up  for  trial.  In 
this  memorial  he  gives  what  seems  to 
us,  upon  an  unprejudiced  comparison 
of  testimony,  the  truest  version  of  the 
affair.  He  believes  the  murder  of 
Margary  and  his  attendants  to  have 
been  the  work  of  "lawless  offenders," 
greedy  of  gain,  but  that  the  attack 
upon  Colonel  Browne's  party  was 
made  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Li- 
sieh-tai  and  other  provincial  officials, 
although  that  general  was  not  on  the 
spot,  nor  were  there  any  soldiers  con- 
cerned in  the  assault.  He  shows  that 
Li-sieh-tai  had  already  written  to  the 
governor  of  Yunnan,  telling  him  that 
he  (Li)  was  "taking  vigorous  mea- 
sures to  protect  the  region  against  in- 
vasion," and  that  the  governor  had 
written  back  commanding  him  to  stop 
all  further  proceedings  and  quiet  the 


apprehensions  of  the  people.  This 
command,  however,  was  not  received 
until  after  the  murder  and  attack  had 
taken  place.  "It  appears  from  this, 
consequently"  (the  report  adds), 
"that  although  Li-sieh-tai  had  no  in- 
tention of  committing  murder,  he  is 
liable  to  a  charge  of  having  laid  plans 
to  obstruct  the  expedition ;  and  your 
servants  have  agreed,  after  taking 
counsel  together,  that  he  should  not 
b^  suffered  to  take  advantage  of  his 
official  rank  as  a  cover  for  lying  eva- 
sions, gaining  time  with  false  state- 
ments, in  dread  of  incurring  punish- 
ment." 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  this 
memorial  a  decree  appeared  in  the 
Peking  "Gazette"  ordering  Li-sieh- 
tai  to  be  degraded  from  his  rank,  and 
commanding  him  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Yunnan  for  trial  before  the  high  com- 
mission. 

As  we  have  said  before,  we  think  li- 
hang-chang's  account  is  substantially 
correct.  There  are  a  great  many  cir- 
cumstances tending  to  exculpate  Li- 
sieh-tai  from  any  wish  to  have  Marga- 
ry murdered.  Had  such  been  his  wish, 
he  might  more  easily  have  disposed  of 
him  when  he  passed  through  &n  route 
for  Burmah.  Moreover,  at  the  very 
time  of  Margary's  murder,  Mr.  Elias, 
a  member  of  the  expedition,  who  had 
struck  off  from  the  main  body  in.  order 
to  explore  another  route  to  Momien, 
was  entertained  by  Li-sieh-tai  at  Mu- 
angnow,  a  town  at  some  distance  from 
the  seat  of  the  murder.  Though  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  Mr.  Elias  re- 
ceived all  possible  civility  compatible 
with  a  determined  and  successful  op- 
position to  his  further  advance.  Now 
it  seems  absurd  to  believe  that  Li-sieh- 
tai  felt  any  stronger  personal  dislike 
for  Margary  than  he  felt  for  Mr.  Elias. 

In  regard  to  his  complicity  in  the 
attack  on  the  expedition,  the  evidence 
is  just  as  strong  on  the  other  side.  He 
had  a  deep  and  by  no  means  unnatu- 
ral prejudice  against  English  explor- 
ing parties.  The  last  mission  of  the 
kind  had  entered  into  negotiations,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  with  the 
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enemies  against  whom  this  Chinese 
general  was  prosecuting  bitter  war. 
The  smouldering  embers  of  the  rebel- 
lion were  not  even  yet  entirely  extin- 
guished; the  presence  of  an  armed' 
body  of  foreigners,  no  matter  how 
small,  who  had  previously  shown  a 
friendly  disposition  toward  the  Mo- 
hammedan usurpation,  might  awaken 
new  hopes  in  the  breasts  of  the  still 
surviving  rebels.  This  feeling,  com- 
bined with  the  jealous  wish  of  the 
border  merchants,  both  Chinese  and 
Burmese,  to  retain  a  monopoly  of  the 
overland  trade,  undoubtedly  inspired 
a  general  feeling  of  hostility  among 
the  local  officials  and  the  people,  which 
found  a  ready  instrument  in  the 
greedy  and  savage  character  of  the 
frontier  tribes.  Where  so  much  com- 
bustible matter  was  heaped  up,  it 
needed  but  a  hint  to  bring  on  the  ca- 
tastrophe that  followed. 

While  li-hang-chang  and  the  Chi- 
nese commission  were  conducting  the 
preliminary  investigations,  Mr.  Gros- 
venor  and  his  colleagues  were  ap- 
proaching. Their  journey  across  the 
empire  was  attended  not  only  with  no 
opposition  or  difficulty,  but  they  were 
received  everywhere  with  great  and 
even  obsequious  respect.  Upon  arriv- 
ing in  Tunnan  they  found  an  immense 
pile  of  evidence  awaiting  their  inspec- 
tion. Mr.  Grosvenor*s  report  has  not 
yet  been  published,  we  believe,  but 
from  general  rumor,  and  the  fact  that 
nothing  has  been  heard  to  the  contra- 
ry, we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
he  found  the  state  of  the  case  to  be 
substantially  as  it  was  reported  by  the 
Chinese  high  commissioner.  After 
having  reviewed  the  evidence  pre- 
sented, after  having  witnessed  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  number  of  wretches  con- 
victed of  direct  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  Margary,  the  Grosvenor  com- 
mission pursued  its  way,  escorted  by 
troops  that  had  been  despatched  from 
Burmah  for  the  purpose. 

Diplomatic  negotiations  were  once 
more  transferred  to  Peking,  and  turn- 
ed upon  the  compensation  to  be  offer- 
ed by  China  for  the  violation  of  inter- 
13 


national  law  that  had  occurred  upon 
her  soil.  The  demands  of  the  British 
minister,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
been  knighted  as  Sir  Thomas  Wade  by 
the  Queen,  as  a  just  acknowledgment 
of  his  efficient  services,  were  consider- 
ed too  severe  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment, and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if 
all  further  negotiations  would  be 
broken  off. 

Sir  Thomas  finally  carried  his  threat 
to  leave  Peking  into  execution.  Prince 
Eung  had  evidently  not  expected  so 
decided  a  step,  and  was  seriously 
alarmed  by  it,  for  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment have  shown  throughout  the  af- 
fair a  very  wise  disposition  not  to 
push  matters  to  the  last  extreme.  li- 
wang-chang  (a  brother,  we  believe,  of 
the  official  who  was  sent  to  Tunnan), 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Chihli, 
the  highest  and  most  powerful  states- 
man in  the  country,  was  immediately 
granted  extraordinary  powers,  and 
sent  after  the  En^ish  minister.  After 
some  diplomatic  fencing  Sir  Thomas 
agreed  to  meet  the  Chinese  envoy  at 
Chefoo— a  seaport  about  half  way  be- 
tween Shanghai  and  Peking,  a  great 
summer  resort  of  the  foreigners  in 
China — the  Newport  of  the  eastern 
world.  Here,  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  with  much  surrounding 
pomp  and  ceremony,  a  convention  was 
signed  between  the  English  and  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries.  The  final 
settlement  of  the  difOlculty  was  cele- 
brated by  a  grand  banquet,  given  by 
Li-wang-chang  to  Sir  Thomas  and  the 
other  foreign  ambassadors,  who  had 
been  drawn  to  Chefoo  by  their  inter- 
est in  the  negotiations. 

The  following  is  a  synopsis  of  the 
agreement: 

1.  An  imperial  edict  to  be  publish- 
ed throughout  the  Chinese  empire, 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  affair, 
subject  to  the  directions  and  approval 
of  the  British  minister. 

2.  Consular  officials  to  visit  the  va- 
rious towns  and  public  places  to  see 
that  the  said  imperial  edict  is  posted 
where  all  can  see  it. 
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8.  The  family  of  Margary  to  be  paid 
about  $250,000  indemnity. 

4.  A  further  indemnity  to  be  given, 
covering  all  expenses  of  the  unsuccess- 
ful expedition  under  Colonel  Browne. 

5.  A  special  embassy  of  apology  to 
be  sent  to  England. 

Then  follow  a  number  of  concessions 
with  regard  to  placing  on  a  better 
footing  the  relations  of  foreign  am- 
bassadors to  the  Chinese  authorities, 
the  enlargement  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ment at  Shanghai,  etc. 

But  by  far  the  most  important 
clause  is  that  opening  up  to  foreign 
trade  four  new  ports  on  the  Tangtsze 
river.  This  concession  is  virtually 
equivalent  to  throwing  open  the 
*  whole  interior  of  the  countiy  to  for- 
eign merchants. 

Altogether  the  British  minister  has 
certainly  won  a  triumph  that  well  de- 
served a  knighthood. 

Undoubtedly  he  had  a  veiy  strong 
indictment  against  the  Chinese  author- 
ities, although  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing the  matter  of  the  murder  and  the 
attack  as  more  the  misfortune  than 
the  fault  of  the  central  government. 
Nevertheless,  western  nations  are  fully 
justified  in  rigidly  holding  the  Peking 
authorities  responsible  for  any  viola- 
tion of  international  duties  committed 
anywhere  within  their  jurisdiction; 
and  it  is  not  only  fair,  but  expedient, 
that  when  such  cases  do  occur  some 
practical  and  important  reparation 
should  be  made  for  them.  The  con- 
cessions obtained  by  Sir  Thomas  Wade, 
though  sweeping,  are  not,  in  our 
opinion,  excessive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Chinese  government  by  granting 
them  has  fully  satisfied  the  deulands  of 
,  justice.  It  could  not  have  gone  fur- 
•  ther  without  losing  the  respect  and  in- 
curring the  dangerous  opposition  of 
its  people.  Indeed,  throughout  the 
negotiations  Prince  Rung  and  his  ad- 
visers have  had  to  contend  against  a 
powerful  anti-foreign  party  in  the 
court  and  the  nation.  Strong  fears 
were  entertained  more  than  once  that 
the  reactionary  element  would  get  the 
upper  hand.     Some  idea  of   Prince 


Kung's  difficulties  may  be  conceived 
when  we  read  that  one  morning  the 
walls  of  Peking  were  found  covered 
with  placards  bitterly  denouncing  the 
policy  of  the  government,  and  calling 
upon  all  good  subjects  to  rise  up 
against  such  unpatriotic  leaders. 

When  li-wang-chang,  who  enjoys 
great  popularity  in  his  province,  was 
en  route  for  Chefoo  to  negotiate  with 
Sir  Thomas  Wade,  the  people  of  Tien- 
tsin made  the  most  determined  efforts 
to  prevent  him  from  going  further. 
For  a  time  he  was  literally  besieged  in 
his  own  yofMn,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
publication  of  a  proclamation  warning 
the  people  that  they  were  guilty  of  re- 
bellion against  the  emperor  when  they 
hindered  the  progress  of  his  represen- 
tatives, that  the  opposition  was  with- 
drawn. 

Sir  Thomas  deserves  the  highest 
praise  for  going  just  far  enough  and 
no  further  in  his  demands.  Yet  the 
last  mail  from  China  brings  the  news 
that  the  foreign  residents  there  are 
intensely  dissatisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  settlement.  This  was  to  be 
expected.  Any  settlement  short  of 
one  effected  by  war  would  have  met 
the  disapproval  of  these  gentry.  The 
interests  of  the  Chinese  and  the  for- 
eign merchants  are  too  antagonistic  to 
admit  of  impartial  judgment  on  ques- 
tions of  this  sort.  England,  in  their 
opinion,  could  gain  greater  conces- 
sions by  war  than  by  negotiations — 
ergo,  they  would  have  all  such  trou- 
bles settled  by  **  blood  and  iron." 

The  London  "Times  "  puts  it  very 
well  when  it  says: 

*^  Those  Englishmen  who  reside  in 
the  treaty  ports  are  not  impartial 
judges  of  the  concessions.  Too  often 
they  go  to  Canton  or  Shanghai  in  a 
frame  of  mind  that  would  exasperate 
a  much  less  vain  people  than  the  Chi- 
nese. They  sometimes  talk  as  if  they 
thought  it  a  mere  impertinence  on  the 
part  of  an  inferior  race  to  have  a 
pride  of  its  own,  and  they  act  as  if  the 
chief  end  of  the  Chinese  were  to  min- 
ister to  the  demands  of  British  trade." 
Walteb  a.  Boblinqame. 
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rFlHE  first  feeling  of  the  reader  of 
A-  the  two  volumes  which  have 
lately  been  published  under  the  fore- 
going title  is  that  he  has  almost 
done  wrong  to  read  them.  He  re- 
proaches himself  with  having  taken  a 
shabby  advantage  of  a  person  who  is 
nnable  to  defend  himself.  He  feels  as 
one  who  has  broken  open  a  cabinet  or 
rummaged  an  old  desk.  The  contents 
of  Balzac's  letters  are  so  private,  so 
personal,  so  exclusively  his  own  affairs 
and  those  of  no  one  else,  that  the  gen- 
erous critic  constantly  lays  them  down 
with  a  sort  of  dismay,  and  asks  him- 
self in  virtue  of  what  peculiar  privi- 
lege, or  what  newly  discovered  princi- 
ple it  is,  that  he  is  thus  burying  his 
nose  in  them.  Of  course  he  presently 
reflects  that  he  has  not  broken  open  a 
cabinet  nor  violated  a  desk,  but  that 
these  repositories  have  been  very 
freely  and  confidently  emptied  into 
his  lap.  The  two  stout  volumes  of  the 
''Correspondance  de  H.  de  Balzac, 
1819-1850,"*  lately  put  forth,  are  re- 
markable, like  many  other  French 
books  of  the  same  sort,  for  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  editorial  explana- 
tion or  introduction.  They  have  no 
visible  sponsor ;  only  a  few  insignificant 
lines  of  preface  and  the  scantiest  pos- 
sible supply  of  notes.  Such  as  the 
book  is,  in  spite  of  its  abruptness,  we 
are  thankful  for  it;  in  spite,  too,  of 
oar  bad  conscience.  What  we  mean 
by  our  bad  conscience  is  the  feeling 
with  which  we  see  the  last  remnant  of 
charm,  of  the  graceful  and  the  agreea- 
ble, removed  from  Balzac's  literary  phy- 
siognomy. His  works  had  not  left  much 
of  this  favoring  shadow,  but  the  pres- 
ent publication  has  let  in  the  garish 
light  of  full  publicity.  The  grossly, 
inveterately  professional  character  of 
all  his  activity,  the  absence  of  leisure, 
of  contemplation,  of  disinterested  ex- 
perience, the  urgency  of  his  consuming 
*  Paris:  Calmaim  Levy.    1878. 


money-hunger— all  this  is  rudely  ex- 
posed. It  is  always  a  question  whether 
we  have  a  right  to  investigate  a  man's 
life  for  the  sake  of  anything  but  his 
official  utterances — his  results.  The 
picture  of  Balzac's  career  which  is  giv- 
en in  these  letters  is  a  record  of  little 
else  but  painful  processes,  unrelieved 
by  reflections  or  speculations,  by  any 
moral  or  intellectual  emanation.  To 
prevent  misconception,  however,  we 
hasten  to  add  that  they  tell  no  dis- 
agreeable secrets ;  they  contain  nothing 
for  the  lovers  of  scandal.  Balzac  was 
a  very  honest  man,  but  he  was  a  man 
almost  tragically  uncomfortable,  and 
the  unsightly  underside  of  his  discom- 
fort stares  us  full  in  the  face.  Still,  if 
his  personal  portrait  is  without  ideal 
beauty,  it  is  by  no  means  without  a 
certain  brightness,  or  at  least  a  certain 
richness  of  coloring.  Huge  literary 
ogre  as  he  was,  be  was  morally  no- 
thing of  a  monster.  His  heart  was  ca- 
pacious, and  his  affections  vigorous; 
he  was  powerful,  coarse,  and  kind. 

The  first  letter  in  the  scries  is  ad- 
dressed to  his  elder  sister,  Laure,  who 
afterward  became  Mme.  de  Survillc, 
and  who,  after  her  illustrious  brother's 
death,  published  in  a  small  volume 
some  agreeable  reminiscences  of  him. 
For  this  lady  he  had,  especially  in  his 
early  years,  a  passionate  affection.  He 
had  in  1819  come  up  to  Paris  from 
Touraine,  in  which  province  his  fami- 
ly lived,  to  seek  his  fortune  as  a  man 
of  letters.  The  episode  is  a  strange 
and  gloomy  one.  His  vocation  for 
literature  had  not  been  favorably  view- 
ed at  home,  where  money  was  scanty ; 
but  the  parental  consent,  or  rather 
the  parental  tolerance,  was  at  last  ob- 
tained for  his  experiment  The  future 
author  of  the  **Pdre  Goriot"  was  at 
this  time  but  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
in  the  way  of  symptoms  of  genius  had 
nothing  but  a  very  robust  self-confi- 
dence to  show.    His  family,  who  had 
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to  contribute  to  his  support  T?liile  his 
masterpieces  were  a-Hiaking,  appear 
to  have  regretted  the  absence  of  fur- 
ther guarantees.  He  came  to  Paris, 
however,  and  lodged  in  a  garret,  where 
the  allowance  made  him  by  his  father 
kept  him  neither  from  shiyering  nor 
from  nearly  starving.  The  situation 
had  been  arranged  in  a  way  very  char- 
acteristic of  French  manners.  The 
fact  that  Honors  had  gone  to  Paris 
was  kept  a  secret  from  the  friends  of 
the  family,  who  were  told  that  he  was 
on  a  visit  to  a  cousin  in  the  South. 
He  was  on  probation,  and  if  he  failed 
to  acquire  literary  renown,  his  excur- 
sion should  be  hushed  up.  This  pious 
fraud  did  not  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  young  scribbler,  who  was 
afraid  to  venture  abroad  by  day  lest 
he  should  be  seen  by  an  acquaintance 
of  the  family.  Balzac  must  have  been 
at  this  time  miserably  poor.  If  he 
goes  to  the  theatre,  he  has  to  pay  for 
the  pleasure  by  fasting.  He  wishes  to 
see  Talma  (having  to  go  to  the  play, 
to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  his  being  in 
the  South,  in  a  latticed  box).  *'I 
shall  end  by  giving  in.  .  .  .  My 
stomach  already  trembles.*'  Mean- 
while he  was  planning  a  tragedy  of 
"Cromwell,"  which  came  to  nothing, 
and  writing  the  "H^riti^re  de  Bi- 
rague,-'  his  first  novel,  which  he  sold 
for  one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 
Through  these  early  letters,  in  spite  of 
his  chilly  circumstances,  there  flows  a 
current  of  youthful  ardor,  gayety,  and 
assurance.  Some  passages  in  his  let- 
ters to  his  sister  are  a  sort  of  explo- 
sion of  animal  spirits : 

▲h,  my  dBter,  what  tormeDts  It  fflves  qb— the 
love  of  glory  I  Long  live  grocers  I  they  sell  all 
day,  coant  their  gains.  In  the  evening,  take 
their  pleasure  fh>m  time  to  time  at  some  frigfat- 
fol  melodrama— and  behold  them  happy!  Yes, 
bat  they  pass  their  time  between  cheese  and  soap. 
Long  live  rather  men  of  letters!  Yes,  but  these 
are  all  beggars  in  pocket,  and  rich  only  in  conceit 
Well,  let  us  leave  them  all  alone,  and  long  live 
every  one  I 

Elsewhere  he  scribbles:  ** Farewell, 
wrcT  !  I  hope  to  have  a  letter  wrork 
to  answer  ioroTif  then  to  see  Bororem^^'' 
etc.  Later,  after  his  sister  is  married, 
he  addresses  her  as  ^*  t^  ioa;  that  can- 


taim  everytJiing  pUcuing ;  the  dixir  of 
wrtWy  grace,  and  beauty;  the  jewel,  the 
phenomenon  of  Normandy;  the  pearl  oj 
Bayeux,  the  fairy  of  St.  Latorenee,  the 
virgin  of  the  Bus  Temture,  the  guardian 
angel  of  Caen,  the  goddess  of  enchant- 
ments, the  treasure  of  friendship,'*'*  - 

We  shall  continue  to  quote,  without 
the  fear  of  our  examples  exceeding,  in 
the  long  run,  our  commentary.  ' '  Find 
me  some  widow,  a  rich  heiress,''  ho 
writes  to  his  sister  at  Bayenx,  whither 
her  husband  had  taken  her  to  live. 
**  You  know  what  I  mean.  Only  brag 
about  me.  Twenty-two  years  old,  a 
g^d  fellow,  good  manners,  a  bright 
eye,  fire,  the  best  dough  for  a  hus- 
band that  heaven  has  ever  kneaded. 
I  will  give  you  five  per  cent,  on  the 
dowry."  **  Since  yesterday,"  he 
writes  in  another  letter,  **  I  have  g^ven 
up  dowagers  and  have  come  down  to 
widows  of  thirty.  Send  all  you  find  to 
Lord  Rhoone  [this  remarkable  impro- 
visation was  one  of  his  early  noms  de 
plume] ;  that's  enough — ^he  is  known  at 
the  city  limits.  Take  notice.  They 
ore  to  be  sent  prepaid,  without  crack 
or  repair,  and  they  are  to  be  rich  and 
amiable.  Beauty  isn't  required.  The 
varnish  goes,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
pot  remains !  '• 

Like  many  other  young  men  of  abil- 
ity, Balzac  felt  the  little  rubs — or  the 
great  ones— of  family  life.  His  mother 
figures  largely  in  these  volumes  (she 
survived  her  glorious  son),  and  from 
the  scattered  refiection  of  her  idiosyn- 
crasies the  attentive  reader  constructs 
a  sufficiently  vivid  portrait.  *  She  was 
the  old  middle-class  Frenchwoman 
whom  he  has  so  often  seen — devoted, 
active,  meddlesome,  parsimonious,  ex- 
acting veneration,  and  expending  zeal. 
Honors  tells  his  sister: 

The  other  day,  coming  bade  tnm  Paris  mndi 
bothered.  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  thank  ma- 
man  for  a  black  coat  which  she  had  had  made  for 
me;  at  my  age  one  isr't  particularly  sensitive  to 
endh  a  present  Nevertheless,  it  wonld  not  have 
cost  me  much  to  seem  toached  by  the  attention, 
especially  as  it  was  a  sacrifloe.  Bnt  I  forgot  it. 
'  Maman  began  to  pout,  and  yon  know  what  her 
aspect  and  her  face  amount  to  at  those  moments. 
I  f^U  from  the  clouds,  and  racked  my  brain  to 
know  what  I  had  done^    Happily  Laurence  (his 
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yaaoget  sMer]  com  and  notified  me,  and  two  or 
time  words  as  fine  as  amber  mended  mamari's 
eoontenanoe.  The  thing  U  nothing— a  mere  drop 
oC  water;  bat  it>  to  give  yon  an  example  of  oar 
mannera.  Ah,  we  are  a  jolly  set  of  originals  in 
oar  holy  family.  What  a  pity  I  can*t  pat  as  into 
noTelal 

His  father  wished  to  find  him  an 
opening  in  some  profession,  and  the 
thought  of  being  made  a  notary  was  a 
bugbear  to  the  young  man:  "Think 
of  me  as  dead,  if  they  cap  me  with 
that  extinguisher."  Ajid  yet,  in  the 
next  sentence,  he  breaks  out  into  a  cry 
of  desolate  disgust  at  the  aridity  of  his 
actual  circumstances:  " They  call  this 
mechanical  rotation  li\ring — this  per- 
petual return  of  the  same  things.  If 
there  were  only  something  to  throw 
some  charm  or  other  over  my  cold  ex- 
istence. I  have  none  of  the  flowers  of 
life,  and  yet  I  am  in  the  season  in 
which  they  bloom.  What  will  be  the 
use  of  fortune  and  pleasures  when  my 
youth  has  departed  ?  What  need  of 
the  garments  of  an  actor  if  one  no 
longer  plays  a  part  f  An  old  man  is  a 
man  who  has  dined,  and  who  watches 
others  eat ;  and  I,  young  as  I  am — my 
plate  is  empty,  and  I  am  hungry. 
Laure,  Laure,  my  two  only  and  im- 
mense desires,  to  he  fanunu  and  to  be 
loved — ^will  they  ever  be  satisfied  ? " 

These  occasional  bursts  of  confidence 
in  his  early  letters  to  his  sister  are 
(with  the  exception  of  certain  excel- 
lent pages,  addressed  in  the  last 
years  of  his  life  to  the  lady  he  event- 
ually married)  Balzac's  most  deli- 
cate, most  emotional  utterances.  There 
is  a  touch  of  the  ideal  in  them.  Later, 
one  wonders  where  he  keeps  his  ideal. 
He  has  one  of  course,  artistically,  but 
it  never  peeps  out.  He  gives  up  talk- 
ing sentiment,  and  he  never  discusses 
"subjects";  he  only  talks  business. 
Meanwhile,  however,  at  this  period, 
business  was  increasing  with  him.  He 
agrees  to  write  three  novels  for  eight 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Here 
begins  the  inextricable  mystery  of 
Balzac's  literary  promises,  pledges, 
projects,  and  contracts.  His  letters 
form  a  swarming  register  of  schemes 
and  bargains  through  which  he  passes 


like  a  hero  of  the  circus^  riding  half  a 
dozen  piebald  coursers  at  once.  We 
confess  that  in  this  matter  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  no  sort  of  account ;  the 
wonder  is  that  Balzac  should  have  ac- 
complished the  feat  himself.  After 
the  first  year  or  two  of  his  career,  we 
never  see  him  working  upon  a  single 
tale;  his  productions  dovetail  and 
overlap,  and  dance  attendance  upon 
each  other  in  the  most  bewildering 
fashion.  As  soon  as  one  novel  is  fairly 
on  the  stocks  he  plunges  into  another, 
and  while  he  is  rummaging  in  this 
with  one  hand,  he  stretches  out  a  he- 
roic arm  and  breaks  ground  in  a  third. 
His  plans  are  always  vastly  in  advance 
of  his  performance;  hid  pages  swarm 
with  titles  of  books  that  were  never  to 
be  written.  The  title  circulates  with 
such  an  assurance  that  we  are  amazed 
to  find,  fifty  pages  laterj  that  there  is 
no  more  of  it  than  of  the  cherubic 
heads.  With  this,  Balzac  was  con- 
stantly paid  in  advance  by  his  pub- 
lishers— ^paid  for  works  not  begun,  or 
barely  begun;  and  the  money  was  as 
constantly  spent  before  the  equivalent 
had  been  delivered.  Meanwhile  more 
money  was  needed,  and  new  novels 
were  laid  out  to  obtain  it;  but  prior  • 
promises  had  first  to  be  kept.  Keep- 
ing them,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  not  an  exhilarating  process ;  and 
readers  familiar  with  Balzac  will  re- 
fiect  with  wonder  that  these  were  yet 
the  circumstances  in  which  some  of  his 
best  tales  were  written.  They  were 
written,  as  it  were,  in  the  fading  light, 
by  a  man  who  saw  night  coming  on, 
and  yet  couldnt  afford  to  buy  candles. 
He  could  only  hurry.  But  Balzac's 
way  of  hurrying  was  all  his  own;  it 
was  a  sternly  methodical  haste,  and 
might  have  been  mistaken,  in  a  more 
lightly-weighted  genius,  for  elaborate 
trifling.  The  close  tissue  of  his  work 
never  relaxed ;  he  went  on  doggedly 
and  insistently,  pressing  it  down  and 
packing  it  together,  multiplying  era^ 
sures,  alterations,  repetitions,  trans- 
forming proof -sheets,  quarrelling  with 
editors,  enclosing  subject  within  sub- 
ject, accumulating  notes  upon  notes,    ^j 
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The  letters  make  a  jump  from  1823 
to  1827,  during  which  interval  he  had 
established,  with  borrowed  capital,  a 
printing  house,  and  seen  his  enter- 
prise completely  fail.  This  failure 
saddled  him  with  a  mountain  of  debt 
which  pressed  upon  him  crushingly 
for  years,  and  of  which  he  rid  himself 
only  toward  the  close  of  his  life.  Bal- 
sac's  debts  are  another  labyrinth  in 
which  we  do  not  profess  to  hold  a 
clue.  There  is  scarcely  a  page  of  these 
volumes  in  which  they  are  not  alluded 
to,  but  the  reader  never  quite  under- 
stands why  they  should  bloom  so  per- 
ennially. The  liabilities  incurred  by 
the  collapse  of  the  printing  scheme 
can  hardly  have  been  so  vast  as  not  to 
have  been  for  the  most  part  cancelled 
by  ten  years  of  heroic  work.  Balzac 
appears  not  to  have  been  extravagant; 
he  had  neither  wife  nor  children  (un- 
like many  of  his  comrades,  he  had  no 
illegitimate  of^pring),  and  when  he 
admits  us  to  a  glimpse  of  his  domestic 
economy,  we  usually  find  it  to  be  of  a 
Very  meagre  pattern.  He  writes  to  his 
sister  in  1827  that  he  has  not  the 
means  either  to  pay  the  postage  of  let- 
ters or  to  use  omnibuses,  and  that  he 
goes  out  as  little  as  possible,  so  as  not 
to  wear  out  his  clothes.  In  1829, 
however,  we  find  him  in  correspon- 
dence with  a  duchess,  Mme.  d'Abran- 
t^s,  the  widow  of  Junot,  Napoleon's 
rough  marshal,  and  author  of  those 
voluminous  memoirs  upon  the  impe- 
rial court  which  it  was  the  fashion  to 
read  in  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
The  Duchess  d'Abrant^s  wrote  bad 
novels,  like  Balzac  himself  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  the  two  became  good  friends. 

The  year  1830  was  the  turning  point 
in  Balzac's  career.  Renown,  to  which 
he  had  begun  to  lay  siege  in  Paris  in 
1820,  now  at  last  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  self -surrender.  Yet  one  of  the 
strongest  expressions  of  discontent 
and  despair  in  the  pages  before  us  be- 
longs to  this  brighter  moment.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  finest  passages: 

Sacredien,  mj  good  friend,  I  belleye  that  litem- 
tnrc,  In  the  day  we  live  in,  is  no  better  than  the 
trade  of  a  woman  of  the  town,  who  pioatitates  her- 


self for  a  dollar.  It  leads  to  nothing.  I  havean 
itch  to  go  off  and  wander  and  eiploie,  make  of 
mj  life  a  drama,  risk  my  life;  for,  as  for  a  few 
miserable  years  more  or  less  I  .  .  .  Oh,  when 
one  looks  at  these  great  skies  of  a  bean  tifnl  night, 
one  is  ready  to  onbotton 

But  the  modesty  of  the  English 
tongue  forbids  us  to  translate  the  rest 
of  the  phrase.  Dean  Swift  might  have 
related  how  Balzac  wished  t6  express 
his  contempt  for  all  the  royalties  of  the 
earth.  Now  that  he  is  in  the  country, 
he  goes  <m : 

I  have  been  seeing  real  splendors,  snch  as  line, 
sound  fniit  and  gilded  insects;  I  have  been  quite 
taming  philosopher,  and  if  I  happen  to  tread  upon 
an  anthill,  I  say,  like  that  Immortal  Bonaparte, 
**  These  creatures  are  men:  what  is  it  to  Satnm, 
or  Vonus,  or  the  North  Star  ? "  And  then  my 
philosopher  comes  down  to  scribble  **  items  "  for 
a  newspaper.  Proh  pudor  f  And  so  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  ocean,  a  brig,  and  an  Bnglish  Teasel 
to  sink,  if  you  must  sink  yourself  to  do  it,  are 
lather  better  than  a  writing-desk,  a  pen,  and  the 
Rue  St  Denis. 

But  Balzac  was  fastened  to  the 
writing  desk.  In  1881  he  tells  one  of 
his  correspondents  that  he  is  working 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Later, 
in  1837,  he  describes  himself  repeated- 
ly as  working  eighteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four.  In  the  midst  of  all 
this  (it  seems  singular),  he  found  time 
for  yisions  of  public  life,  of  political 
distinction.  In  a  letter  written  in 
1830  he  gives  a  succinct  statement  of 
his  political  views,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  approved  of  the  French 
monarchy  having  a  constitution,  and  of 
instruction  being  diffused  among  the 
lower  orders.  But  he  desired  that  the 
people  should  be  kept  **  under  the 
most  powerful  yoke  possible,"  so  that 
in  spite  of  their  instruction  they  should 
not  become  disorderly.  It  is  fortu- 
nate, probably,  both  for  Balzac  and 
for  France,  th&t  his  political  rdle  waa 
limited  to  the  production  of  a  certain 
number  of  forgotten  editorials  in  news- 
papers ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  his 
dreams  of  statesmanship  were  brilliant 
and  audacious.  Balzac  indulged  in 
no  dreams  that  were  not. 

Some  of  his  best  letters  are  ad- 
dressed to  Mme.  Zulma  Carraud,  a 
lady  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
through  his  sister  Laure,  of  whom  she 
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was  an  intimate  friend,  and  whose 
friendship  (exerted  almost  wholly 
throagh  letters,  as  she  always  lived  in 
the  conntry)  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  salutary 
inflnonces  of  his  life.  He  writes  to 
her  in  1882: 

There  are  yocattoni  which  we  moet  obey,  and 
eomething  IrresiBtible  draws  me  ou  to  glory  and 
power.  It  l8  not  a  happy  life.  There  ia  within 
me  the  worship  of  woman  {Is  cutU  de  ta  f«mme\ 
and  a  need  of  love  which  has  never  been  folly  sat- 
Ufled.  Despairing  of  ever  being  loved  and  onder^ 
stood  by  anch  a  woman  aa  I  have  dreemed  of, 
having  met  her  only  nnder  one  form,  that  of  the 
heart,  I  throw  myself  Into  the  tempestnoos 
sphere  of  political  passions  and  Into  the  stormy 
and  deaiecating  atmosphere  of  literary  glory.  I 
flball  fail  perhaps  on  both  sides;  but,  believe  me. 
If  I  have  wished  to  live  the  life  of  the  age  itself. 
Instead  of  running  my  coarse  in  happy  obscnrlty, 
It  ia  Jnst  becanse  the  pare  happiness  of  mediocri- 
tj  haa  failed  me.  When  one  has  a  fortune  to 
make,  it  is  better  to  make  it  great  and  Ulostriona  ; 
becanse,  pain  for  pain,  it  is  better  to  suffer  in  a 
high  sphere  than  in  a  low  one,  and  I  prefer  dag- 
ger blows  to  pin  pilcka. 

All  this,  though  written  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  is  rather  juvenile ;  there 
was  to  be  much  less  of  the  **  tempest " 
in  Balzac^s  life  than  is  here  foresha- 
dowed. He  was  tossed  and  shaken  a 
great  deal,  as  we  all  are,  by  the  waves 
of  the  time,  but  he  was  too  stoutly  an- 
chored at  his  work  to  feel  the  winds. 

Li  1832  ** Louis  Lambert"  followed 
the  *'Peau  de  Chagrin,"  the  first  in 
the  long  list  of  his  masterpieces.  He 
describes  *^ Louis  Lambert"  as  *^a 
work  in  which  I  have  striven  to  rival 
Goethe  and  Byron,  Faust  and  Man- 
fred. I  don't  know  whether  I  shall 
succeed^  but  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
^I^ilosophical  Tales'  must  be  a  last 
reply  to  my  enemies  and  give  the  pre- 
sentiment of  an  incontestable  superi- 
ority. You  must  therefore  forgive 
the  poor  artist  his  fatigue  [he  is  writ- 
ing to  his  sister],  bis  discouragements, 
and  especially  his  momentary  detach- 
ment from  any  sort  of  interest  that 
does  not  belong  to  his  subject. 
*  Louis  Lambert  ^  has  cost  me  so  much 
work  !  To  write  this  book  I  have  had 
to  read  so  many  books  !  Some  day  or 
other,  perhaps,  it  will  throw  science 
into  new  paths.  If  I  had  made  it  a 
purely  learned  work,  it  would  have  at- 


tracted the  attention  of  thinkers,  who 
now  will  not  drop  their  eyes  upon  it. 
But  if  chance  puts  it  into  their  hands, 
perhaps  they  will  speak  of  it  I "  Li 
this  passage  there  is  an  immense  deal 
of  Balzac— of  the  great  artist  who  was 
so  capable  at  times  of  self-deceptive 
charlatanism.  *  *  Louis  Lambert, "  as  a 
whole,  is  now  quite  unreadable;  it 
contains  some  admirable  descriptions, 
but  the  ** scientific"  portion  is  mere 
fantastic  verbiage.  There  is  some- 
thing extremely  characteristic  in  the 
way  Balzac  speaks  of  its  having  been 
optional  with  him  to  make  it  a  ^^  pure- 
ly learned"  work.  His  pretentious- 
ness was  simply  colossal,  and  there  is 
nothing  surprising  in  his  wearing  the 
mask  even  en  famUle  (the  letter  we 
have  just  quoted  from  is,  as  wo  have 
said,  to  his  sister) ;  he  wore  it  during 
his  solitary  fifteen-hours  sessions  in  his 
study.  But  the  same  letter  contains 
auother  passage,  of  a  very  difterent 
sort,  which  is  in  its  way  as  character- 
istic: 

Yes,  yon  are  right.  Hy  progress  is  real»  and  mj 
infernal  conrage  will  be  rewarded.  Persuade  my 
mother  of  thia  too,  dear  sister;  tell  her  to  give  me 
her  patience  in  charity;  her  devotion  will  be  laid 
np  in  her  favor.  One  day,  I  hope,  a  little  gloiy 
will  pay  her  for  everjrthiog.  Poor  mother,  that 
imagination  of  hers  which  she  has  given  me 
throws  her  for  ever  from  north  to  south  and 
from  south  to  north.  Such  journeys  tire  us  ;  I 
know  it  myself  I  Tell  my  mother  that  I  love  her 
aswhenlwaaaehfld.  As  I  write  you  these  lines 
my  tears  start— tears  of  tenderness  and  despair ; 
for  I  feel  the  future,  and  I  need  this  devoted 
mother  on  the  day  of  triumph  t  When  shall  I 
reach  it  f  Take  good  care  of  onr  mother,  Laure, 
forthepiesQntandthefntnre.  ..  .  .  Someday, 
when  my  works  are  unfolded,  yon  wHl  see  that  it 
must  have  taken  many  hours  to  think  and  writo 
so  many  things ;  and  then  yon  will  absolve  me  of 
everything  that  has  displeased  yon,  and  yon  will 
excuse,  not  the  selfishness  of  the  man  (the  man 
has  none),  but  the  selflshness  of  the  worker. 

Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
that ;  Balzac's  natural  affections  were 
as  robust  as  his  genius  and  his  physi- 
cal nature.  The  impression  of  the 
readeb  of  his  letters  quite  confirms  his 
assurance  that  the  man  proper  had  no 
selfishness.  Only  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  the  man  had  almost 
wholly  resolved  himself  into  the  work- 
er, and  we  remember  a  statement  of 
Sainte-Beuve's,  in  one  of  his  malignant 
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foot-notes,  to  the  effect  that  Balzac 
was  **  the  grossest,  greediest  example 
of  literary  vanity  that  he  had  ever 
known  " — Vamow-propre  UUeraire  le 
plus  (wide  et  le  plus  grossier  que  fcde 
ecmnu.  When  we  think  of  what  Sainte- 
Beuve  must  have  known  in  this  line, 
these  few  words  acquire  a  portentous 
weight. 

By  this  time  (1883)  Balzac  was,  in 
French  phrase,  thoroughly  Umoi.  He 
was  doing,  among  other  things,  some 
of  his  most  brilliant  work,  certain  of 
the  '*Conte8  Drdlatiques."  These 
were  written,  as  he  tells  his  mother,  for 
relaxation,  as  a  rest  from  harder  labor. 
One  would  have  said  that  no  work 
would  have  been  much  harder  than 
compounding  the  marvellously  suc- 
cessful imitation  of  medieval  French 
in  which  these  tales  are  written.  He 
had,  however,  other  diversions  as  well. 
In  the  autumn  of  1832  he  was  at  Aix- 
les-Bains  with  the  Duchess  of  Castries, 
a  great  lady,  and  one  of  his  kindest 
friends.  He  has  been  accused  of 
drawing  portraits  of  great  ladies 
without  knowledge  of  originals;  but 
Mme.  .de  Castries  was  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  instruction  upon  this  subject. 
Tliree  or  four  years  later,  speaking  of 
the  story  of  the  '^Duchesse  de  Lau- 
geais"  to  one  of  his  correspondents, 
another  femme  du  monde,  he  tells  her 
that  as  a  femme  du  monde  she  is  not  to 
pretend  to  find  flaws  in  the  picture,  a 
hi^  authority  having  read  the  proofs 
for  the  express  purpose  of  removing 
them.  The  authority  is  evidently  the 
Duchess  of  Castries. 

Balzac  writes  to  Mme.  Carraud 
from  Aix:  "At  Lyons  I  corrected 
*  Lambert'  again.  J  licked  my  cub, 
like  a  she  bear.  ...  On  the 
whole,  I  am  satisfied;  it  is  a  work 
of  profound  melancholy  and  of  sci- 
ence. Truly,  I  deserve  to  have  a  mis- 
tress, and  my  sorrow  at  not  having 
one  increases  daily ;  for  love  is  my  life 
and  my  essence.  ...  I  have  a 
simple  little  room,"  he  goes  on,  *'  from 
which  I  see  the  whole  valley.  I  rise 
pitilessly  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  work  before  my  window  un- 


til half-past  five  in  the  evening.  My 
breakfast  comes  from  the  club — an 
egg.  Mme.  de  Castries  has  good  cof- 
fee made  for  me.  At  six  o'clock  we 
dine  together,  and  I  pass  the  evening 
with  her.  She  is  the  finest  type  (le 
type  le  plus  Jin)  of  woman ;  Mme.  de 
Beausfeant  [from  *'Le  Pfere  Qoriot"] 
improved ;  only,  are  not  all  these  pretty 
manners  acquired  at  the  expense  of 
the  soul  ?  " 

During  his  stay  at  Aix  he  met  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  go  to  Italy ; 
the  Duke  de  Pitz-James,  who  was 
travelling  southward,  invited  him  to 
become  a  member  of  his  party.  He 
discourses  the  economical  problem  (in 
writing  to  his  mother)  with  his  usual 
intensity,  and  throws  what  will  seem 
to  the  modem  traveller  the  light  of  en- 
chantment upon  that  golden  age  of 
cheapness.  Occupying  the  fourth  place 
in  the  carriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Cas- 
tries, his  quarter  of  the  total  travelling 
expenses  from  Geneva  to  Rome  (car- 
riage, beds,  food,  etc.)  was  to  be  fifty 
dollars  I  But  he  was  ultimately  pre- 
vented from  joining  the  party.  He 
went  to  Italy  some  years  later. 

He  mentions,  in  1888,  that  the 
chapter  entitled  "Juana,"  in  the  su- 
perb tale  of  "The  Maranas,"  as  also 
the  story  of  "La  Grenadi^re,"  was 
written  in  a  single  night.  He  gives 
at  the  same  period  this  account  of  his 
habits  of  work :  "  I  must  tell  you  that 
I  am  up  to  my  neck  in  excessive  work. 
My  life  is  mechanically  arranged.  I 
go  to  bed  at  six  or  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, with  the  chickens ;  I  wake  up  at 
one  in  the  morning  and  work  till 
eight ;  then  I  take  something  light,  a 
cup  of  pure  coffee,  and  get  into  the 
shafts  of  my  cab  until  four;  I  receive, 
I  take  a  bath,  or  I  go  out,  and  after 
dinner  I  ^  to  bed.  I  must  lead  this 
life  for  some  months  longer,  in  order 
not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  my  obliga- 
tions. The  profit  comes  slowly;  my 
debts  are  inexorable  and  fixed.  Now, 
it  is  certain  that  I  will  make  a  great 
fortune;  but  I  must  wait  for  it,  and 
work  for  three  years.  I  must  go  over 
things,  correct  them  again,  put  every- 
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thing  en  Stat  nwnummtal;  thankless 
work,  not  counted,  without  immedi- 
ate prc^t."  He  speaks  of  working  at 
tliis  amazing  rate  for  three  years  longer ; 
in  reality  he  worked  for  fifteen.  Bat 
two  years  after  the  declaration  we 
have  jast  quoted,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  should  break  down:  *'My 
poor  sister,  I  am  draining  the  cup  to 
tho  dregs.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  work 
my  fourteen  hours  a  day;  I  can't  do 
enough.  While  I  write  this  to  you  I 
find  myself  so  weary  that  I  have  just 
sent  Aoiguste  to  take  back  my  word 
from  certain  engagements  that  I  had 
formed.  I  am  so  weak  that  I  have  ad- 
vanced my  dinner  hour  in  order  to  go 
to  bed  earlier;  and  I  go  nowhere." 
The  next  year  he  writes  to  his  mother, 
who  had  apparently  complained  of  his 
silence:  '* My  good  mother,  do  me  the 
charity  to  let  me  carry  my  burden 
without  suspecting  my  heart.  A  let- 
ter for  me,  you  see,  is  not  only  money, 
but  an  hour  of  sleep  and  a  drop  of 
blood." 

We  spoke  just  now  of  Balzac's  sen- 
timental consolations;  but  it  appears 
that  at  times  he  was  more  acutely  con- 
scious of  what  he  missed  than  of  what 
he  enjoyed.  '*As  for  the  soul,"  he 
writes  to  Mme.  Carraud  in  1888,  *'I 
am  profoundly  sad.  My  work  alone 
sustains  me  in  life.  Is  there  then  to 
be  no  woman  for  me  in  this  world? 
My  physical  melancholy  and  ermui 
last  longer  and  grow  more  frequent. 
To  fall  from  this  crushing  labor  to 
nothing — not  to  have  near  me  that 
soft,  caressing  mind  of  woman,  for 
whom  I  have  done  so  much  1 "  He 
had,  however,  a  devoted  feminine 
friend,  to  whom  none  of  the  letters  in 
these  volumes  are  addressed,  but  who 
is  several  times  alluded  to.  This  lady, 
Mme.  de  Bemy,  died  in  1886,  and 
Balzac  speaks  of  her  ever  afterward 
with  extraordinary  tenderness  and 
veneration.  But  if  there  had  been  a 
passion  between  them,  it  was  only  a 
passionate  friendship.  ''Ah,  my  dear 
mother,"  he  writes  on  New  Year's 
day,  1886,  '*  I  am  harrowed  with  grief. 
Mme.  de  Bemy  is  dying;  it  is  impos- 


sible to  doubt  it.  No  one  but  €k>d 
and  myself  knows  what  my  despair  is. 
And  I  must  work — ^work  while  I 
weep  I "  He  writes  of  Mme.  de  Bemy 
at  the  time  of  her  death  as  follows. 
The  letter  is  addressed  to  a  lady  with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence  more 
or  less  sentimental,  but  whom  he  never 
saw:  ''The  person  whom  I  have  lost 
was  more  than  a  mother,  more  than  a 
friend,  more  than  any  creature  can  be 
for  another.  The  term  dmnUy  only 
can  explain  her.  She  had  sustained 
me  by  word,  by  act,  by  devotion,  dur- 
ing my  worst  weather.  If  I  live,  it  is 
by  her;  she  was  everything  for  me. 
Although  for  two  years  iUness  and 
time  had  separated  us,  we  were  visi- » 
ble  at  a  distance  for  each  other.  She 
reacted  upon  me;  she  was  a  moral 
sun.  Mme.  de  Mortsauf,  in  the  'Lys 
dans  la  ValMe,'  is  a  pale  expression  of 
this  person's  slightest  qualities." 
Three  years  afterward  he  writes  to  Ms 
sister:  "I  am  alone  against  all  my 
troubles,  and  formerly,  to  help  me  to 
resist  them,  I  had  with  me  the  sweet- 
est and  bravest  person  in  the  world ;  a 
woman  who  every  day  is  bom  again 
in  my  heart,  and  whose  divine  quali- 
ties make  the  friendships  that  are 
compared  with  hers  seem  pale.  I  have 
now  no  adviser  in  my  literary  difficul- 
ties; I  have  no  guide  but  the  fatal 
thought,  '  What  would  she  say  if  she 
were  living!'"  And  he  goes  on  to 
enumerate  some  of  his  actual  and  po- 
tential friends.  He  tells  his  sister 
that  she  herself  might  have  been  for 
him  a  close  intellectual  comrade  if  her 
duties  of  wife  and  mother  had  not 
given  her  too  many  other  things  to 
think  about.  The  same  is  trae  of 
Mme.  Carraud:  "Never  has  a  more 
extraordinary  mind  been  more  smoth- 
ered; she  will  die  in  her  comer  un- 
known I  Qeorge  Sand,"  he  continues, 
"would  speedily  be  my  friend;  she 
has  no  pettiness  whatever  in  her  soul 
— ^none  of  the  low  jealousies  which  ob- 
scure so  many  contemporary  talents. 
Dumas  resembles  her  in  this ;  but  she 
has  not  the  critical  sense.  Mme. 
Hanska  is  all  this ;  but  I  cannot  weigher 
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upon  bcr  destiny/'  Mme.  Hanska 
was  the  Polish  lady  whom  he  ultimate- 
ly married,  and  of  whom  we  shall 
speak.    Meanwhile,   for  a  couple  of 

f  years  (1886  and  1887),  he  carried  on 
an  exchange  of  opinions,  of  the  order 
that  the  French  call  inUmst,  with  the 
unseen  correspondent  to  whom  W6 
have  alluded,  and  who  figures  in  these 
volumes  as  **  Louise."  The  letters, 
however,  are  not  lore  letters;  Balzac, 
indeed,  seems  chiefly  occupied  in 
calming  the  ardor  of  the  lady,  who 
was  evidently  a  woman  of  social  dis- 
tinction. *  *  Dont  have  any  friendship 
for  me,"  he  wiites;  *^I  need  too 
much.    Like  all  people  who  struggle, 

f  suffer,  and  work,  I  am  exacting,  mis- 
trustful, wilful,  capricious.  ...  If 
I  had  been  a  woman,  I  should  have 
loved  nothing  so  much  as  some  soul 
buried  like  a  well  in  the  desert— dis- 
covered only  when  you  place  yourself 
directly  under  the  star  which  indicates 
it  to  the  thirsty  Arab." 
His  first  letter  to  Mme.  Hanska  here 

f  given  bears  the  date  of  1885 ;  but  we 
are  informed  in  a  note  that  he  had  at 
that  moment  been  for  some  time  in 
correspondence  with  her.  The  corre- 
spondence had  begun,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  on  Mme.  Hanska's  side,  be- 
fore they  met ;  she  had  written  to  him 
as  a  literary  admirer.  She  was  a  Po- 
lish lady  of  great  fortune,  with  an  in- 
valid husband.  After  her  husband's 
death,  projects  of  marriage  defined 
themselves  more  vividly,  but  practical 
considerations  kept  them  for  a  long 
time  in  the  background.  Balzac  had 
first  to  pay  off  his  debts,  and  Mme. 
Hanska,  as  a  Polish  subject  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  was  not  in  a  position 
to  marry  from  one  day  to  another. 
The  growth  of  their  intimacy  is,  how- 
ever, amply  reflected  in  these  volumes, 
and  the  denouement  presents  itself 
with  a  .certain  dramatic  force.  Bal- 
zac's letters  to  his  future  wife,  as  to 
every  one  else,  deal  almost  exclusively 
with  his  financial  situation.  He  dis- 
cusses the  details  of  this  matter  with 
all  his  correspondents,  who  apparently 
have— or  are  expected  to  have — ^his 


monetary  entanglements  at  their  fin- 
gers' ends.  It  is  a  constant  enumera- 
tion of  novels  and  tales  begun  or  de- 
livered, revised  or  bargained  for.  The 
tone  is  always  profoundly  sombre  and 
bitter.  The  reader's  general  impres- 
sion is  that  of  lugubrious  egotism.  It 
IB  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  that 
there  is  an  allusion  to  anything  but 
Balzac's  own  affairs,  and  to  the  most 
sordid  details  of  his  own  affairs. 
Hardly  an  echo  of  the  life  of  his  time, 
of  the  worid  he  lived  in,  finds  its  way 
into  his  letters;  there  are  no  anec- 
dotes, no  impressions,  no  opinions,  no 
descriptions,  no  allusions  to  things 
heard,  people  seen,  emotions  felt — 
other  emotions,  at  least,  than  those 
of  the  exhausted  or  the  exultant 
worker.  The  reason  of  all  this  is 
of  coarse  very  obvious.  A  man  could 
not  be  such  a  worker  as  Balzac  and 
be  much  else  besides.  The  note  of 
animal  spirits  which  we  observed  in 
his  early  letters  is  sounded  much  less 
frequently  as  time  goes  on ;  although 
the  extraordinary  robustness  and  ex- 
uberance of  his  temperament  plays 
richly  into  his  books.  The  **Contes 
DrOlatiques"  are  full  of  it,  and  his 
conversation  was  also  full  of  it  But 
the  letters  constantly  show  us  a  man 
with  the  edge  of  his  spontaneity  gone 
— ^a  man  groaning  and  sighing,  as  from 
Promethean  lungs,  complaining  of  bis 
tasks,  denouncing  his  enemies,  and  in 
complete  ill  humor  generally  with  life. 
Of  any  expression  of  enjoyment  of  the 
world,  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  art, 
literature,  history,  human  character, 
these  pages  are  singularly  destitute. 
And  yet  we  know  that  such  enjoy- 
ment— ^instinctive,  unreasoning,  essen- 
tial—is half  the  inspiration  of  the 
poet.  The  truth  is  that  Balzac  was  as 
little  as  possible  of  a  poet;  he  often 
speaks  of  himself  as  one,  but  he  de- 
served the  name  as  little  as  his  own 
Canalis  or  his  own  Rubempr^.  He  was 
neither  a  poet  nor  a  moralist,  though 
the  latter  title  in  France  is  often 
bestowed  upon  him— a  fact  which 
strikingly  helps  to  illustrate  the  Gal- 
lic lightness  of  soil  in  the  moral  ce- 
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gion.  Balzac  was  the  hardest  and 
deepest  of  proiaUurs  ;  the  earth-scent- 
ed facts  of  life,  which  the  poet  puts 
under  his  feet,  he  had  put  above  his 
head.  Obviously  there  went  on  with- 
in him  a  vast  and  constant  intellectual 
unfolding.  EUs  mind  must  have  had  a 
history  of  its  own — a  history  of  which 
it  woiUd  be  most  interesting  to  have  an 
occasional  glimpse.  But  the  history 
is  not  related  here,  even  in  glimpses. 
His  books  are  full  of  ideas;  his  letters 
have  almost  none.  It  is  probably  not 
unfair  to  argue  from  this  fact  that 
ther^were  few  ideas  that  he  greatly 
cared  for.  Making  all  allowance  for 
the  pressure  and  tyranny  of  circum- 
stances, we  may  believe  that  if  he  had 
greatly  cared  to  se  recueiUk'y  as  the 
French  say — greatly  cared,  in  the  Mil- 
tonic  phrase,  ^*to  interpose  a  little 
ease^ — ^he  would  sometimes  have 
found  an  opportunity  for  it.  Perpet- 
ual work,  when  it  is  joyous  and  salu- 
brious, is  a  very  fine  thing;  but  per- 
petual work,  when  it  is  executed  with 
the  temper  which  more  than  half  the 
time  appears  to  have  been  Balzac^s, 
has  in  it  something  almost  debasing. 
We  constantly  feel  that  his  work 
would  have  been  vastly  better  if  the 
Muse  of  '^business''  had  been  el- 
bowed away  by  her  larger-browed  sis- 
ter. Balzac  himself,  doubtless,  often 
felt  in  the  same  way;  but,  on  the 
whole,  ^^ business^'  was  what  he  most 
cared  for.  The  *^  Com€die  Humaine" 
represents  an  immense  amount  of  joy, 
of  spontaneity,  of  irrepressible  artistic 
life.  Here  and  there  in  the  letters  this 
occasionally  breaks  out  in  accents  of 
mingled  exultation  and  despair. 
*' Never,"  he  writes  in  1836,  **  has  the 
torrent  which  bears  me  along  been 
more  rapid;  never  has  a  work  more 
majestically  terrible  imposed  itself  up- 
on the  human  brain.  I  go  to  my  work 
as  the  gamester  to  the  gaming-table ;  I 
am  sleefHng  now  only  five  hours  and 
working  eighteen ;  I  shall  arrive  dead. 
•  •  .  Write  to  me;  be  generous; 
take  nothing  in  bad  part,  for  you  don't 
know  how,  at  mcnnents,  I  deplore  this 
life  of  fire*    But  how  can  I  jump  out 


of  the  chariot  ?  "  We  had  occasion  in 
writing  of  Balzac  in  these  pages  more 
than  a  year  ago*  to  say  that  his  great 
characteristic,  far  from  being  a  passion 
for  ideas,  was  a  passion  for  things. 
We  said  just  now  that  his  books  are 
full  of  ideas;  but  we  must  add  that 
his  letters  make  us  feel  that  these 
ideas  are  themselves  in  a  certain  sense 
^'things."  They  are  pigments,  pro- 
perties, frippery ;  they  are  always  con- 
crete and  available*  Balzac  cared  for 
them  only  if  they  would  fit  into  his 
inkstand. 

He  never  '*  jumped  out  of  his  car"; 
but  as  the  years  went  on  he  was  able 
at  times  to  let  the  reins  hang  more 
loosely.  There  is  no  evidence  that  ho 
made  the  great  fortune  he  had  looked 
forward  to ;  but  he  must  have  mode  a 
great  deal  of  money.  In  the  begin- 
ning his  work  was  very  poorly  paid, 
but  aft^r  his  reputation  was  sol- 
idly established  he  received  large 
sums.  It  is  true  that  they  were  swal- 
lowed up  in  great  part  by  his  ^^  debts  ** 
— that  dusky,  vaguely  outlined,  insa- 
tiable maw  which  we  see  grimacing 
for  ever  behind  him,  like  the  face  on  a 
fountain  which  should  find  itself  re- 
ceiving a  stream  instead  of  giving  it 
out.  But  he  travelled  (working  all 
the  while  en  route).  He  went  to  Italy, 
to  Germany,  to  Russia;  he  built 
houses,  he  bought  pictures  and  pot- 
tery. One  of  his  journeys  illustrates 
his  singular  mixture  of  economic  and 
romantic  impulses.  He  made  a  breath- 
less pilgrimage  to  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia to  examine  the  scorisB  of  certain 
silver  mines,  anciently  worked  by  the 
Romans,  in  wliich  he  had  heard  that 
the  metal  was  still  to  be  found. 
The  enterprise  was  fantastic  and  im- 
practicable; but  he  pushed  his  excur- 
sion through  night  and  day,  as  he  had 
written  the  *'PSre  Goriot."  In  his 
relative  prosperity,  when  once  it  was 
established,  there  are  strange  lapses 
and  stumbling-places.  After  he  had 
built  and  was  living  in  his  somewhat 
fantastical  villa  of  Les  Jordies  at 
Sevres,  close  to  Paris,  he  invites  a  friend 

*  December,  1879.  r^^^r^^T^ 
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to  stay  with  him  on  these  terms :  ^  I 
can  take  you  to  board  at  forty  sous  a 
day,  and  for  thirty-five  francs  you  will 
have  fire-wood  enough  for  a  month." 
In  his  joke  he  is  apt  to  betray  the  same 
preoccupation.  Inviting  Charles  de 
Bernard  and  his  wife  to  come  to  Les 
Jardies  to  help  him  arrange  his  books, 
he  adds  that  they  will  have  fifty  sous 
a  day  and  their  wine.  He  is  constant- 
ly tidking  of  his  expenses,  of  what  he 
spends  in  cab  hire  and  postage.  His 
letters  to  the  Countess  Hanska  are  fill- 
ed with  these  details.  *^  Yesterday  I 
was  running  about  all  day:  twenty- 
five  francs  for  carriages  I  *'  The  man 
of  business  is  never  absent.  For  the 
first  representations  of  his  plays  he  ar- 
ranges his  audiences  with  an  eye  to  ef- 
fect, like  an  impretcvrio  or  an  agent. 
In  the  boxes,  for  **  Vautrin,"  **I  insist 
upon  there  being  handsome  women.'' 
Presenting  a  copy  of  the  ^^Oom^die 
Humaine''  to  the  Austrian  ambassa- 
dor, he  accompanies  it  with  a  letter 
calling  attention,  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner,  to  the  typographical  beauty 
and  the  cheapness  of  the  work;  the 
letter  reads  like  a  prospectus  or  an  ad- 
vertisement. 

In  1840  (he  was  forty  years  old)  he 
thought  seriously  of  marriage— with 
this  remark  as  the  preface  to  the  an- 
nouncement \  ^^Je  ne  veux  plus  a^mr  de 
ecBur!  ...  If  you  meet  a  young 
girl  of  twenty-two, "  he  goes  on,  *  *  with 
a  fortune  of  200,000  francs,  or  even  of 
100,000,  provided  it  can  be  used  in 
business,  you  will  think  of  me.  I 
want  a  woman  who  shall  be  able  to  be 
what  the  events  of  my  life  may  demand 
of  her — ^the  wife  of  an  ambassador,  or 
a  housewife  at  Les  Jardies.  But  don't 
speak  of  this;  it's  a  secret.  She  must 
be  an  ambitious,  clever  girl."  This 
project,  however,  was  not  carried  out ; 
Balzac  had  no  time  to  marry.  But  his 
friendship  with  Mme.  Hanska  became 
more  and  more  absorbing,  and  though 
their  project  of  marriag^e,  which  was 
executed  in  1850,  was  kept  a  profound 
secret  until  after  the  ceremony,  it  is 
apparent  that  they  had  had  it  a  long 
'*me  in  their  thoughts. 


For  this  lady  Balzac's  esteem  and 
admiration  seem  to  have  been  un- 
bounded ;  and  his  letters  to  her,  which 
in  the  second  volume  are  very  numer- 
ous, contain  many  noble  and  delicate 
passages.  **You  know  too  well,"  he 
says  to  her  somewhere,  with  a  happy 
choice  of  words  belonging  to  the 
writer,  whose  diction  was  here  and 
there  as  felicitous  as  it  was  generally 
intolerable — '*  Vtmi  saveg  trop  Hen  que 
tout  ee  qui  n'eitpaa  fxnu  n'eit  que  turface^ 
soUiae  et  vains  palliatifa  de  Vdbeence,^'* 
'*You  must  be  proud  of  your  chil- 
dren," he  writes  to  his  sister  from  Po- 
land ;  **  such  daughters  are  the  recom- 
pense of  your  life.  You  must  not  be 
unjust  to  destiny;  you  may  now  ac^ 
cept  many  misfortunes.  It  is  like  my- 
self with  Mme.  Hanska.  The  gift  of 
her  affection  explains  all  my  troubles, 
my  weariness,  and  my  toil ;  I  was  pay- 
ing to  evil,  in  advance,  the  price  of 
such  a  treasure.  As  Napoleon  said, 
we  pay  for  everything  here  below; 
nothing  is  stolen.  It  seems  to  me  that 
I  have  paid  very  little.  Twenty-five 
years  of  toil  and  struggle  are  notiiing 
as  the  purchase  money  of  an  attach- 
ment so  splendid,  so  radiant,  so  com- 
plete." 

Mme.  Hanska  appears  to  have  come 
rarely  to  Paris,  and  when  she  came 
to  have  shrouded  her  visits  in  mys- 
tery; but  Balzac  arranged  several 
meetings  with  her  abroad,  and  visited 
her  at  St.  Petersburg  and  on  her  Po- 
lish estates.  He  was  devotedly  fond 
of  her  children,  and  the  tranquil,  opu- 
lent family  life  to  which  she  intro- 
duced him  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  he  had 
known.  In  several  passages  which, 
for  Balzac,  may  be  called  graceful  and 
playful,  he  expresses  his  homesickness 
for  her  chairs  and  tables,  her  books, 
the  sight  of  her  dresses.  Here  is 
something,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  her, 
which  is  worth  quoting:  "In  short, 
this  is  the  game  that  I  play;  four  men 
will  have  had,  in  this  century,  an  im- 
mense influence — Napoleon^  Cuvier, 
O'Connell.    I  should  like  to  be  the 

fourth.    The  first  lived  on  the  blood 
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of  Europe ;  U  %^est  imeM  de$  armSei  ;  the 
second  espoused  the  globe ;  the  third  be- 
came the  incarnation  of  a  people;  I — I 
shall  have  carried  a  whole  society  in 
my  head*  But  there  will  have  been  in 
me  a  much  greater  and  much  happier 
being  than  the  writer — and  that  is 
your  slave.  My  feeling  ia  finer,  grand- 
er, more  complete,  than  all  the  satis- 
factions o^  vanity  or  of  glory.  With- 
out this  plenitude  of  the  heart  I  should 
never  have  accomplished  the  tenth 
part  of  my  work;  I  should  not  have 
had  this  ferocious  courage."  During 
a  few  days  spent  at  Berlin,  on  his  way 
back  from  St.  Petersburg,  he  gives  his 
impressions  of  the  *• '  capital  of  Branden- 
burg "  in  a  tone  which  almost  seems 
to  denote  a  prevision  of  the  style  of 
allusion  to  this  locality  and  its  inhabi- 
tants which  was  to  become  fashiona- 
ble among  his  countrymen  thirty  years 
later.  Balzac  detested  Prussia  and 
the  Prussians. 

It  Is  owlog  to  ttiis  charUtanlsm  [the  sptdous 
dUtribatioii  of  the  streets,  etc]  that  Berlin  has  a 
more  popnlons  look  than  Petersburg ;  I  would 
hsTB  said  ^more  animated"  look  if  1  had  been 
speaking  of  another  people ;  bat  the  Pmssian, 
with  his  bmtal  heariness,  will  never  be  able  to 
do  anythins;  bat  crash.  To  prodace  the  move* 
meat  of  a  great  Baropaan  capital  yon  mast  have 
leas  beer  and  bad  tobacco,  and  more  of  the  French 
or  Italian  spirit ;  or  else  yon  mast  have  the  great 
iodnstrial  and  commercial  ideas  which  have  pro- 
daesd  the  gigantic  development  of  London  ;  bat 
Berlin  and  its  inhabitants  will  never  be  anything 
bat  an  ogly  little  city,  inhabited  by  an  ngly  big 
people. 

**I  have  seen  Tieck  m/amtKtf,"  he 
says  in  another  letter.  ^*He  seemed 
pleased  vrith  my  homage.  He  had  an 
old  countess,  his  contemporary  in 
spectacles,  almost  an  octogenarian — a 
mummy  with  a  green  eye-shade,  whom 
I  supposed  to  be  a  domestic  divinity. 
.  .  .  I  am  at  home  again;  it  is 
half-past  six  in  the  evening,  and  I 
have  eaten  nothing  since  this  morning. 
Berlin  is  the  city  of  ermid;  I  should 
die  here  in  a  week.  Poor  Humboldt 
is  dying  of  it;  he  drags  with  him 
everywhere  his  nostalgia  for  Paris." 

Balzac  passed  the  winter  of  1848- 
'49  and  several  months  more  at  Yicrz- 
BChovnia,  the  Polish  estate  of  Mme. 
Hanska  and  her  children.    His  health 


had  been  gravely  impaired,  and  the 
doctors  had  absolutely  forbidden  him 
to  work.  His  inexhaustible  and  inde- 
fatigable brain  had  at  last  succumbed 
to  fatigue.  But  the  prize  was  gained ; 
his  debts  were  paid;  he  was  looking 
forward  to  owning  at  last  the  money 
that  he  should  make.  He  could  afford 
— relatively  speaking  at  least — to  rest. 
His  fame  had,  been  solidly  built  up; 
the  public  recognized  his  greatness. 
Already,  in  1846,  he  had  written: 
^'You  will  learn  with  pleasure,  I  am 
sure,  that  there  is  an  immense  reaction 
in  my  favor.  At  last  I  have  conquer- 
ed I  Once  more  my  protecting  star 
has  watched  over  me.  ...  At 
this  moment  the  public  and  the  papers 
turn  toward  me  favorably ;  more  than 
that,  there  is  a  sort  of  acclamation,  a 
geneitol  consecration.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
great  year  for  me,  dear  Countess." 

To  be  ill  and  kept  from  work  was, 
for  Balzac,  to  be  a  chained  Prome- 
theus; but  there  was  much  during 
these  last  months  to  alleviate  his  impa- 
tience. His  letters  at  this  period  are 
easier,  less  painfully  preoccupied  than 
at  any  other;  and  he  found  in  Poland 
better  medical  advice  than  he  deemed 
obtainable  in  Paris.  He  was  prepar- 
ing a  house  in  Paris  to  receive  him  as 
a  married  man — ^preparing  it  apparent- 
ly with  great  splendor.  At  Les  Jar- 
dies  the  pictures  and  divans  and  tapes- 
tries had  mostly  been  nominal — had 
been  present  only  in  grand  names, 
chalked  grotesquely  upon  the  empty 
walls.  But  during  the  last  years  of 
his  life  Balzac  appears  to  have  been  a 
great  collector.  He  bought  many  pic- 
tures and  other  objects  of  value;  in 
particular,  there  figures  in  these  letters 
a  certain  set  of  Florentine  furniture 
which  he  was  willing  to  sell  again, 
but  to  sell  only  to  a  royal  purchaser. 
The  King  of  Holland  appears  to  have 
been  in  treaty  for  it.  Readers  of  the 
'*  Com^die  Humaine"  have  no  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  author's  passion 
for  furniture;  nowhere  else  are  there 
such  loving  or  such  invidious  descrip- 
tions of  it.  "Decidedly,"  he  writes 
once  to  Mme.  Hanska,  "I  will  send 
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to  Tours  for  the  Louis  XVL  secretary 
and  bureau;  the  room  will  then  be 
complete.  It's  a  matter  of  a  thousand 
francs;  but  for  a  thousand  francs 
what  can  one  get  in  modem  furniture  ? 
DetplatUudet  bourgeoi$ei^  dea  nUUrea  aoM 
valeur  et  mms  go&ty 

Old  Mme.  de  Balzac  was  her  son's 
factotum  and  universal  agent.  His 
letters  from  Yierzschovnia  are  filled 
with  prescriptions  of  activity  for  his 
mother,  accompanied  always  with  the 
urgent  reminder  that  she  is  to  use  cabs 
ad  libUum.  He  goes  into  the  minutest 
details  (she  was  overlooking  the  pre- 
paration of  his  house  in  the  Rue  For- 
tun6e,  which  must  have  been  convert- 
ed into  a  very  picturesque  residence) : 
*'  The  carpet  in  the  dining-room  must 
certainly  be  readjusted.  Try  and 
make  M.  Henry  send  his  carpet-layer. 
I  owe  that  man  a  good  pour4mre ;  he 
laid  all  the  carpets,  and  I  once  was 
rough  with  him.  Ton  must  tell  him 
that  in  September  he  can  come  and 
get  his  present.  I  want  particularly 
to  give  it  to  him  myself." 

His  mother  occasionally  annoyed 
him  by  unreasonable  exactions  and 
untimely  interferences.  There  is  an 
episode  of  a  letter  which  she  writes 
to  him  at  Vierzschovnia,  and  which, 
coming  to  Mme.  Hanska's  knowl- 
edge, endangers  his  prospect  of 
marriage.  He  complains  bitterly  to 
his  sister  that  his  mother  cannot 
get  it  out  of  her  head  that  he  is 
still  fifteen  years  old.  But  there  is 
something  very  touching  in  his  con- 
stant tenderness  toward  her — as  well 
as  something  very  characteristically 
French — very  characteristic  of  the 
French  sentiment  of  family  consis- 
tency and  solidarity — in  the  way  in 
which,  by  constantly  counting  upon 
her  practical  aptitude  and  zeal,  he 
makes  her  a  fellow  worker  toward  the 
great  total  of  his  fame  and  fortune. 
At  fifty  years  of  age,  at  the  climax  of 
his  distinction,  announcing  to  her  his 
brilliant  marriage,  ho  signs  himself 
Ton  aU  mumU,  To  his  old  friend 
Mme.  Carraud  he  speaks  thus  of  this 
same   event:     ^*The    d(^nouement  of 


that  great  and  beautiful  drama  of  the 
heart  which  has  lasted  these  sixteen 
years.  .  .  .  Three  days  ago  I  mar- 
ried the  only  woman  I  have  loved, 
whom  I  loved  more  than  ever,  and 
whom  I  shall  love  until  death.  I 
believe  that  this  union  is  the  recom-^ 
pense  that  Qod  has  held  in  reserve  for ' 
me  through  so  many  adversities,  years 
of  work,  difficulties  suffered  and  sur- 
mounted. I  had  neither  a  happy 
youth  nor  a  flowering  spring;  1  shall 
have  the  most  brilliant  summer,  the 
sweetest  of  all  autumns."  It  had 
been,  as  Balzac  says,  a  drama  of  the 
heart,  and  the  denouement  was  of  the 
heart  alone.  Mme.  Hanska,  on  her 
marriage,  made  over  her  large  fortune 
to  her  daughter. 

Balzac  had  at  last  found  rest  and 
happiness,  but  his  enjoyment  of  these 
blessings  was  brief,  llie  'energy  that 
he  had  expended  to  gain  them  left  no- 
thing behind  it.  His  terrible  indus- 
try had  blasted  the  soil  it  passed  over; 
he  had  sacrificed  to  his  work  the  very 
things  he  worked  for.  One  cannot  do 
what  Balzac  did  and  live.  He  was 
enfeebled,  exhausted,  broken.  He 
died  in  Paris  three  months  after  his 
marriage.  The  reader  feels  that  pre- 
mature death  is  the  logical,  the  harmo- 
nious completion  of  such  a  career. 
The  strongest  man  has  but  a  certain 
fixed  quantity  of  life  to  expend,  and 
we  may  expect  that  if  he  works  habit- 
ually fifteen  hours  a  day,  he  will  spend 
it  while,  arithmetically  speaking,  he 
is  yet  young. 

We  have  been  struck  in  reading 
these  letters  with  the  strong  analogy 
between  Balzac's  career  and  that  of 
the  great  English  writer  whose  history 
was  some  time  since  so  expansively 
written  by  Mr.  Forster.  Dickens  and 
Balzac  take  much  in  common ;  as  indi- 
viduals they  strongly  resemble  each 
other;  their  dififerences  are  chiefly  dif- 
ferences of  race.  Each  was  a  man  of 
affairs,  an  active,  practical  man,  with 
a  temperament  of  almost  phenomenal 
vigor  and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  life 
to  expend.  Each  had  a  character  and 
a  will— what  is  nowadays  called  a  per- 
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sonality — ^which  imposed  themselyes 
irresistibly ;  each  had  a  boundless  self- 
coiilidence  and  a  magnificent  egotism. 
Each  had  always  a  hundred  irons  on 
the  fire;  each  was  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  make  money,  and  made  it 
in  large  quantities.  In  intensity  of 
imaginative  power,  the  power  of 
evoking  visible  objects  and  figures, 
seeing  them  themselves  with  the  force 
of  hallucination,  and  making  others 
see  them  all  but  just  as  vividly,  they 
were  almost  equaL  Here  there  is  lit- 
tle to  choose  between  them;  they 
have  had  no  rivals  but  each  other  and 
Shakespeare.  But  they  most  of  all  re- 
semble each  other  in  the  fact  that  they 
treated  their  extraordinary  imagina- 
tive force  as  a  matter  of  bushiess; 
that  they  worked  it  as  a  gold  mine, 
violently  and  brutally;  overworked 
and  ravaged  it.  They  succumbed  to 
the  task  that  they  had  laid  upon 
themselves,  and  they  are  as  similar  in 
their  deaths  as  in  their  lives.  Of 
course,  if  Dickens  is  an  English  Bal- 
zac, he  is  a  very  English  Balzac.  His 
fortune  was  the  easier  of  the  two,  and 
his  prizes  were  greater  than  the  other's. 
His  brilliant  opulent  English  prosper- 
ity, centred  in  a  home  and  diffused 
through  a  progeny,  is  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  almost  scholastic  penury  and 
obscurity  of  much  of  Balzac's  career. 
But  the  analogy  is  still  very  striking. 


In  speaking  formerly  of  Balzac  in 
these  pages  we  insisted  upon  the 
fact  that  he  lacked  charm;  but  we 
said  that  our  last  word  upon  him 
should  be  that  he  had  incomparable 
power.  His  letters  only  confirm  these 
impressions,  and  above  all  they  deepen 
our  sense  of  his  strength.  They  con- 
tain little  that  is  delicate,  and  not  a 
great  deal  that  is  positively  agreeable ; 
but  they  express  an  energy  before 
which  we  stand  lost  in  wonder,  in  an 
admiration  that  almost  amounts  to 
awe.  The  fact  that  his  devouring  ob- 
servation of  the  great  human  spectacle 
has  no  echo  in  his  letters  only  makes 
us  feel  how  concentrated  and  how  in- 
tense was  the  labor  that  went  on  in 
his  closet.  Certainly  no  solider  intel- 
lectual work  has  ever  been  achieved 
by  man.  And  in  spite  of  the  massive 
egotism,  the  perisonal  absoluteness,  to 
which  these  pages  testify,  they  leave 
us  with  a  downright  kindness  for  the 
author.  He  was  coarse,  but  he  was 
tender;  he  was  corrupt  in  a  way,  but 
he  was  hugely  natural.  If  he  was  un- 
gracefully eager  and  voracious,  awk- 
wardly blind  to  all  things  that  did  not 
contribute  to  his  personal  plan,  at  least 
his  egotism  was  exerted  in  a  great 
cause.  The  '*  ComMie  Humaine  "  has 
a  thousand  faults,  but  it  is  a  monu- 
mental excuse. 

Hbnby  James,  Jb. 


LOVE'S  REQUIEM. 


BRING  withered  autumn  leaves  ! 
Call  everything  that  grieves, 
And  build  a  funeral  pyre  above  his  head  ! 
Heap  there  all  golden  promise  that  de- 
ceives. 
Beauty  that  wins  the  heart  and  then 
bereaves — 
For  love  is  dead. 

n. 

Not  slowly  did  he  die  I 
A  meteor  from  the  sky 
Falls  not  so  swiftly  as  his  spirit  fled; 
When  with  regretful,  half-averted  eye 
He  gave  one  little  smile, one  little  sigh-— 
And  so  was  sped. 


m. 

But,  oh,  not  yet,  not  yet 
Can  my  lost  soul  forget 
How  beautiful  he  was  while  he  did  live; 
Or,  when  his  eyes  were  dewy  and  lips 

wet, 
What  kisses,  tenderer  than  all  regret. 
My  love  would  give  I 

IV. 

Strew  roses  on  his  breast ! 
He  loved  the  roses  best; 
He  never  cared  for  lilies  or  for  snow. 
Let  be  this  bitter  end  of  his  sweet 
quest  t 
Let  be  the  pallid  silence  that  is  rest— 
And  let  all  go  ! 

William  WiNTM-^Tp 
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STORY  OF  A  LION. 


WHEN  Smith's  Circas  and  Mena- 
gerie Combination  Company 
went  to  Utica  James  Rounders  was  a 
lusty  fellow  of  twenty,  of  some  natu- 
ral sagacity,  and  no  school  education. 
An  interest  in  wild  beasts  had  been 
developing  in  him  for  several  years, 
and  the  odor  of  sawdust  had  become 
grateful  to  his  nostrils.  It  was,  how- 
ever, only  one  kind  of  wild  beast  with 
which  he  was  especially  occupied. 
The  quadruped  of  the  noble  aspect, 
stately  gait,  and  tremendous  roar — ^the 
lion— was  the  animal  of  Rounders^s 
predilection  and  the  object  of  his 
study. 

He  had  gotten  together  some  lead- 
ing facts — BO  far  as  the  stories  of  lion- 
killers  may  be  regarded  as  such— con- 
cerning his  favorite  animal.  He  had 
heard  how  a  lion  had  galloped  off  from 
the  suburbs  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope 
with  a  two  years'  old  heifer  in  his 
mouth,  and  jumped  over  a  hedge 
twelve  feet  high,  taking  his  burden 
over  with  him.  In  the  same  region  of 
southern  Africa  another  lion  was  seen 
bearing  off  a  horse  at  a  canter,  the 
neck  in  his  mouth  and  the  body  slung 
behind  across  his  back.  According  to 
one  who  hunted  the  animal  in  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  a  lion  one  day  sprang 
on  an  ox,  his  hind  feet  on  the  quar- 
ters, his  fore  feet  about  the  horns,  and 
drew  the  head  backward  with  such 
force  as  to  break  the  back  of  the  ani- 
mal. On  another  occasion  the  same 
hunter  saw  a  lion  who  took  a  heifer  in 
his  mouth,  and  though  its  legs  trailed 
on  the  ground,  he  carried  it  off  as  a  cat 
would  a  rat,  and  jumped  across  a  wide 
ditch  without  difficulty.  These  ac- 
counts of  the  lion's  strength  were  arti- 
cles of  faith  with  James  Kounders. 
He  had  been  told  that  the  royal  Ben- 
gal tiger  of  Asia  was  the  equal  in 
strength,  if  not  the  superior,  of  the  Af- 
rican lion,  he  haying  been  known  to 
smash  the  head  of  a  bullock  by  a  sin- 


gle blow  of  his  paw;  but  this  Bound- 
ers did  not  believe. 

He  read  with  some  difficulty,  mov- 
ing his  lips  as  he  did  so,  in  oider  to 
get  the  matter  clearly  before  his  mind. 
He  regarded  it  as  a  laborious  task, 
and  would  sooner  have  chopped  a  cord 
of  wood  than  read  for  half  an  hour. 
Notwithstanding  the  irksomeness  of 
reading,  there  were  two  books  which 
led  him  conscientiously  through  their 
pages  to  the  end — ^those  of  Gordon 
Cumming  and  Jules  Gi^rard  on  the 
hunting  and  killing  of  lions.  The 
two  volumes  comprised  his  library, 
and  furnished  his  mind  vrith  all  the 
literary  nutriment  which  it  required. 

Rounders  went  to  the  opening  per- 
formance of  Smithes  Circus  and  Mena- 
gerie Combination  Company.  The 
ground  leading  up  to  the  front  of  the 
canvas  was  garnished  in  the  usual 
way.  There  were  two  small  parasitic 
tents  near  the  great  one,  on  which 
primitive  pictures  hung  of  the  woman 
of  enormous  girth  and  the  calf  with 
six  legs.  A  man  stood  at  the  flap  en- 
trance of  each,  inviting  people  to  en- 
ter and  see  these  wonders  of  nature  for 
a  moderate  sum.  Near  by  was  the 
lemonade  wagon,  whose  proprietor 
was  handing  out  glasses  of  his  fluid 
with  a  briskness  that  showed  that 
many  were  athirst. 

When  he  entered  the  great  tent  the 
brass  band  was  blowing  blatantly, 
four  cavaliers  in  rusty  spangles  and 
four  dowdy  women  were  riding  round 
the  ring,  going  through  the  old-time 
preliminary  called  the  grand  entry; 
for  whatever  else  may  change,  the  cir- 
cus remains  faithful  to  its  traditions. 
The  Yorick  of  the  sawdust  soon  fol- 
lowed, and  said  the  things  which  con- 
vulsed us  with  laughter  in  our  tender 
years,  and  which  cause  us  to  smile  in 
our  maturity  in  the  recollections  they 
bring  back.  It  was  the  same  bold 
joke  and  the  same    grimace.      The 
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quips  and  quirks  force  on  us  the  fact 
that  there  is  but  little  originality  in 
the  human  mind,  and  this  was  sub- 
stantially the  reflection  of  Rounders  as 
he  turned  an  indifferent  ear  to  the 
wearisome  wit.  He  prided  himself  on 
his  acumen,  and  was  not  to  be  taken 
in  with  such  worn  buffoonery.  Yet  I 
trow  that  even  Rounders  envied  the 
children  who  gave  themselves  over 
body  and  soul  to  the  accredited  man 
of  humor. 

He  looked  at  the  woman  going 
through  the  hoops,  the  trick  pony 
seeking  for  the  hidden  handkerchief, 
and  the  bareback  rider  turning  a  sum- 
merset, with  a  mild  interest,  for  he 
had  seen  them  or  something  like  them 
before.  The  strong  man  who  threw 
up  the  cannon  balls  into  the  air,  and 
aUowed  them  to  fall  on  his  nape,  to 
roll  down  the  hollow  of  his  back  to 
the  ground,  hardly  aroused  this  indif- 
ferent spectator.  What  he  looked  for- 
ward to  with  curiosity  was  the  per- 
formance of  the  lion-tamer,  and  when 
it  did  come  it  exceeded  his  expepta- 
tions. 

The  master  of  the  ring,  attired  in 
what  resembled  the  uniform  of  an  of- 
ficer of  the  navy,  stepped  into  the 
middle  of  the  arena,  and  with  the  af- 
fectation of  good  breeding  character- 
istic of  the  class,  said,  '^Ladies  and 
gentlemen:  I  have  the  honor  to  an- 
nounce that  John  Brinton,  the  most 
extraordinary  and  celebrated  tamer  of 
lions  in  the  world,  will  appear  before 
you  in  his  remarkable  performance, 
during  which  every  one  is  requested 
to  keep  his  seat.  Your  attention  is 
especially  directed  to  the  third  part  of 
it,  as  o^e  of  the  marvels  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

"To-morrow  there  will  be  a  matinee 
at  one  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  the 
performance  at  the  usual  hour.'* 

The  speaker  bowed  and  retired. 
The  band  struck  up  "See,  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes,"  as  the  Brinton 
in'  question  came  forward  with  that 
dash  which  belongs  to  lion-tamers 
everywhere.  He  was  an  athletic  man 
between  forty  and  fifty,  of  a  stem 
18 


countenance,  and  of  a  self-possession 
that  was  evident  as  soon  as  he  appear- 
ed. He  was  arrayed  in  fiesh-colorod 
tights,  with  embroidered  sky-blue  vel- 
vet around  the  loins.  He  bore  in  one 
hand  a  black  rod,  five  or  six  feet  long, 
and  in  the  other  a  whip.  His  hair 
was  short,  and  he  was  cleanly  shaved. 
Men  who  put  their  heads  between 
lions'  jaws  generally  are,  for  the  titil- 
lation  of  a  straggling  hair  might  pro- 
duce a  cough  that  would  prove  tra^- 
cal.  He  was  quick  and  decided  in  all 
his  movements,  as  the  lion-tamer 
should  be,  in  order  to  leave  the  beast 
no  time  to  work  itself  up  to  a  decision. 
The  cage  which  he  entered  contain- 
ed two  lions.  One  was  large,  grum- 
bling, and  fierce,  who  had  passed  a  part 
of  his  life  in  the  wilds  of  Africa ;  the 
other,  and  smaller  of  the  two,  was  an 
emasculated  beast,  bom  behind  the 
bars,  and  was  as  tractable  as  the  ani- 
mal usually  is  that  has  never  known 
freedom.  The  performance  consisted 
of  three  parts.  The  first  was  of  the 
kind  common  to  menageries.  The 
tamer  entered  by  the  little  door  in  a 
comer,  with  the  celerity  which  all 
tamers  employ,  and  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  statuesque  immobility  to 
which  they  are  also  given,  in  coming 
before  the  public.  Having  done  this, 
he  started  forward  with  the  black  rod 
in  his  left  hand,  approached  the  ani- 
mals, driving  them  to  the  end  of  the 
cage,  the  end  of  the  rod  nearly  touch- 
ing their  faces.  Here  they  stood  un- 
der protest,  growling.  Then  he  raised 
his  whip,  struck  the  smaller  beast,  mak- 
ing it  run  from  one  end  of  the  cage  to 
the  other,  and  leap  over  his  shoulder 
in  a  way  familiar  to  people  who  have 
visited  a  menagerie.  He  threw  it 
down,  put  his  foot  on  its  prostrate 
body,  and  folded  his  arms  in  the  char- 
acter of  victor.  He  lay  down  on  it, 
pulled  open  its  jaws,  and  inserted  his 
bead  therein.  Then  he  jumped  up 
and  dismissed  it,  with  a  cut  of  the 
whip,  to  one  comer.  During  this  time 
the  larger  lion  had  been  an  indifferent 
and  surly  spectator.  The  tamer  ap- 
proached, touching  him  with  the  rod, 
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when  he  jumped  forward  with  a 
growl,  half  crouching.  Quickly  the 
tamer  caught  hold  of  his  upper  jaw 
and  tore  it  open,  as  great,  rebellious 
cog-wheel  growls  issued  from  the 
mighty  throat.  Then  he  spurned  him 
with  his  foot,  bowed  to  the  audience, 
went  to  the  door,  let  himself  out  like 
a  flash,  the  two  animals  making  a 
bound  against  it  as  he  disappeared. 

' '  A,  B,  C, "  said  Rounders.  '*  Noth- 
ing  new  about  that." 

During  the  interim  Tenders  went 
about  holding  up  photographic  por- 
traits of  the  tamer,  lustily  shouting 
his  professional  and  private  virtues. 
Tlieir  voices  were,  however,  soon 
drowned  in  the  clash  of  the  brass 
band,  which  played  a  prelude  to  what 
was  coming.  At  the  conclusion  of 
this  a  lone  and  last  voice  cried  out, 
** Ice-cold  lemonade,"  but  it  was 
promptly  suppressed  by  those  near  the 
crier,  as  Brinton  again  appeared. 

The  second  part  was  a  short  drama 
enacted  with  the  larger  animal,  whose 
name  was  Brutus,  the  smaller  one  be- 
ing driven  into  an  adjoining  cage.  In 
the  drama  Brutus  was  the  faithful 
friend  of  his  master,  the  tamer,  who  is 
attacked  by  his  enemies — a  dozen  su- 
pernumeraries in  rusty  spangles,  who 
simultaneously  thrust  their  spears 
through  the  bars  from  the  outside  of 
one  end  of  the  cage ;  when  the  spears 
are  thus  thrust  through  the  bars,  the 
master  calls  on  his  faithful  servant 
Brutus  to  save  his  master^s  life,  and 
rid  him  of  his  enemies,  giving  the 
command  in  the  words: 

**To  the  rescue,  Brutus  I  Down 
with  the  miscreants  ! " 

This  was  the  "situation."  Brutus 
advances  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  with  a  few  blows  from  his  great 
paws  breaks  the  brittle  spears  which 
the  somewhat  jUuque  enemies  hold 
from  without.  At  this  the  tamer 
strikes  an  attitude,  and  shouts  in  a 
melodramatic  voice : 

** Saved!  And  by  this  noble  ani- 
mal I" 

These  words  are  accompanied  with 
the  action  of  putting  an  arm  affection- 


ately around  the  neck  of  Brutus.    This 
is  the  denouement. 

He  bows  and  retires  as  before,  this 
time  amid  increased  applause. 

'**Not  bad,"  said  the  critical  Round- 
ers, "but  nothing  extra." 

As  Brinton  disappeared  the  voices 
of  the  venders  arose  again,  to  be 
drowned  as  before  by  the  blare  of  the 
wind  instruments.  Silence  was  re- 
stored for  his  next  appearance.  It 
was  the  third  part  which  Rounders  de- 
sired especially  to  see,  and  a  surprise 
was  reserved  for  him.  In  it  the  tamer 
entered  the  cage  with  a  great  piece  of 
raw  meat  in  each  hand,  Brutus  being 
still  alone,  standing  in  the  middle  of 
the  cage,  eagerly  looking  out  for  his 
master.  Brinton  threw  one  of  the 
pieces  down  in  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
and  the  beast  pounced  on  it  as  only  a 
wild  beast  can,  holding  it  between  his 
paws  as  he  gluttonously  devoured  it — 
not  with  a  lateral  movement  of  the 
jaws,  but  cat-like — ^amid  half  stifled, 
threatening  growls,  with  menacing 
eyes  turned  from  time  to  time  toward 
the  tamer.  What  the  tamer  then  did 
was  the  most  extraordinary  perform- 
ance which  Rounders  had  ever  seen, 
and  sent  thrills  of  admiration  down 
his  spinal  column. 

Brinton  calmly  approached  the  fero- 
cious animal  feeding,  and  took  away 
from  it  the  half  finished  piece  of  meat, 
and  as  he  did  so  the  beast  growled, 
but  submitted  I  After  which  he  waved 
the  half  consumed  beef  in  the  air  and 
bowed,  amid  great  applause,  in  which 
Rounders  heartily  joined.  Then  the 
tamer  said: 

"Brutus,  you  have  behaved  so 
well  I  shall  reward  you  with  another 
piece." 

Which  he  did,  the  beast  seisdng  it 
and  gorging  himself  as  before.  At 
this  point  the  master  of  the  ring  step- 
ped forth  again  as  the  tamer  disappear- 
ed, and  said: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  you 
recollect  how  difllcult  it  is  to  take  a 
bone  away  from  even  a  pet  dog,  it 
will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  marvel- 
lous performance  you  liave  just  wit- 
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nessed.  It  will  be  repeated  to-morrow 
daring  the  day  and  evening." 

**This  is  a  real  show,*'  said  Round- 
ers, wound  up  to  enthusiasm.  *^But 
how  does  he  do  it  ? ''  This  was  the 
question  which  at  once  presented  it- 
self, and  thereafter  gare  him  no  peace. 
With  this  perplexing  inquiry  was  min- 
gled a  deep  and  abiding  admiration. 
He  was  brought  to  a  determination  to 
which  he  bad  been  moving  for  two  or 
three  years.  In  a  word,  he  decided 
then  and  there  to  enter  the  vocation. 
He  sought  the  man  who  had  sent  the 
tingling,  shivering  sensation  down  his 
yertebr®,  and  explained  that  he  want- 
ed to  go  with  him  on  any  terms  and  in 
any  capacity. 

Brinton  had  taken  off  his  profession- 
al gear,  and  was  undistinguishable 
from  the  sombre  mass  of  his  fellow 
citizens.  He  was  out  on  the  open 
space  near  the  great  tent,  looking  ab- 
stractedly at  a  man  blowing  with  dis- 
tended cheeks  into  a  lung-testing  ma- 
chine. Rounders  stood  before  him  with 
the  respect  due  to  a  man  who  snatches 
meat  away  from  a  ferocious  lion. 

After  going  through  his  work  with 
the  beasts,  Brinton  was  usually  tired 
and  somewhat  indifferent  to  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life.  Other  things 
seemed  pale  after  the  emotions  of  the 
cage.  When  Rounders  explained  to 
him  what  he  wanted,  the  tamer  said: 

*'You'vegotit." 

"Got  what!" 

"The  lion  fever.  You  are  lion 
struck.  I've  seen  a  good  many  like 
you.  Its  an  uphill  business.  Not  one 
keeper  in  fifty  gets  the  handling  of 
the  brutes,  and  still  the  only  way  of 
going  about  it  is  to  be  a  keeper.  Be- 
sides handling  them,  you  must  have  a 
^peciafty— a  trick,  you  know.  You've 
got  to  get  up  one  yourself  or  worm  it 
out  of  somebody  else.  As  for  the  lion 
man  telling  anybody — that  is  some- 
thing I  haven't  yet  met  with.  You 
may  take  his  life,  but  he  won't  give 
up  his  trick;  it's  his  pride,  his  plea- 
sure, and  his  bread  and  butter." 

**1  want  to  be  a  keeper  all  the 
same,"  returned  Rounders, 


"Come  on  then,"  said  Brinton; 
"for  we  want  a  keeper,  as  we  left  one 
at  the  last  town.  He  was  a  young 
man  who  had  been  reading  in  natural 
history  about  the  noble  nature  of  the 
lion,  and  he  put  his  hand  in  between 
the  bars  to  pat  Brutus  on  the  head.  | 
The  surgeon  examined  him,  and  said 
his  arm  was  fractured  in  several  places 
— ^it  was  a  regular  chaw.  We  left  him 
in  the  hospital.  I  tell  you  this  as  a 
warning  not  to  go  fooling  round  the 
beasts — that  is,  if  you're  coming." 

The  fate  of  the  young  man  of  a  too 
trusting  faith  in  the  noble  nature  of 
the  lion  did  not  turn  Rounders  from 
his  determination,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing he  was  a  part  of  the  establishment. 

At  first  the  tongue  of  the  tamer  was 
pretty  closely  tied  touching  matters  of 
his  profession,  but  in  due  time  he  ex- 
panded into  talk  when  he  saw  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  the  keeper  for 
all  that  related  to  the  subject,  yet  nat- 
urally practised  strict  reserve  in  every- 
thing concerning  his  particular  work. 
In  a  word,  professional  secrets  remain- 
ed entombed. 

He  thought  men  were  bom  to  his  ) 
vocation,  and  there  was  no  resisting 
it.  He  had  followed  shows  and  hung 
around  lion  cages  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Toward  manhood  the  business  had  ex- 
ercised such  a  fascination  that  he 
at  last  obtained  employment  with  a 
tamer,  whom  he  followed  until  he  was 
killed  by  his  beasts.  This  sanguinary 
spectacle  deterred  him  for  tlio  time 
from  the  idea  of  entering  a  cage,  but 
he  continued  his  work. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  lions  in  the 
menageries — ^those  born  and  raised  in 
the  cages  and  those  caught  as  whelps 
wild  in  Asia  and  Africa.  A  few  full 
grown  were  caught  in  pits.  The  first 
time  he  entered  a  cage  was  in  a  small 
show  in  a  provincial  town.  The  two 
lions  whom  he  then  encountered  were 
old  and  sick,  and  bore  the  scars  of 
twenty  years'  whipping  on  their  bald 
hides;  besides,  they  were  bom  and 
brought  up  behind  the  bars.  They 
growled  from  force  of  habit,  but  there 
was  not  much  danger  in  them.    The 
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posters  of  coarse  announced  the  two 
brutes  as  two  of  the  most  ferocious 
kings  of  the  forest. 

From  these  he  passed  to  cage-bred 
.  lions  in  their  prime,  thence  to  the  wild 
animals,  of  which  Brutus  was  one. 
Until  the  tamer  was  able  to  work  with 
these  last,  he  was  not  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  rank  of  real  tamers. 
The  sensation  he  experienced  the  first 
time  he  entered  the  cage  of  wild  ani- 
mals was  difficult  to  describe ;  it  was 
an  appreciation  of  imminent  danger 
coupled  with  courage.  When  he  is- 
sued from  the  cage  his  tights  and 
spangled  cloth  felt  as  if  they  had  just 
come  out  of  the  wash  tub.  He  was 
steeled  up  to  the  point  of  bravery  be- 
fore the  brutes,  but  ten  minutes  after- 
ward a  child  could  have  knocked  him 
over. 

The  principal  secret  of  managing 
the  brutes  was  not  to  be  afraid  of 
them.  When  the  man  showed  fear  he 
was  lost.  The  mastery  was  not  ac- 
quired 80  much  through  violence  of 
treatment  as  an  absolute  sense  of  secu- 
rity in  their  presence.  Audacity  and 
self-possession  were  necessary  every 
minute,  every  second ;  a  moment's  loss 
of  equilibrium  might  prove  fatal. 

The  buttery  mode  of  treatment  about 
which  bookmen  wrote  had  no  exist- 
ence in  fact  among  showmen.  No 
man  managed  his  beasts  with  kindness. 
When  his  Brutus  licked  his  face  in 
his  performance  it  looked  affectionate, 
but  it  was  not;  he  did  it  because  he 
was  afraid ;  and  when  the  animal  went 
through  this  osculatory  business  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  his  eye  on  him 
with  all  the  concentration  of  his  will, 
for  there  was  something  in  the  beast^s 
eyes  which  showed  that  he  would 
sooner  use  his  teeth  than  his  tongue. 

There  was  an  impression  that  a  lion 
once  tamed  is  tamed  for  good,  as  a 
horse  is  broken  to  harness.  This  was 
an  error;  the  lion  had  to  be  tamed 
every  day  anew  in  order  to  keep  him 
in  subjection. 

Rounders  asked  him  if  he  meant  to 
say  that  all  lions  were  vicious.  To 
which  he  answered  negatively.     There 


were  good  lions  and  bad  lions,  just  as 
there  were  good  and  bad  men.  The 
bad  beasts,  however,  were  more  nu- 
merous than  the  others,  for  it  was 
their  nature  to  kill  to  provide  for  their 
hunger.  The  book  talk  about  their 
generosity  was  not  trustworthy;  the  in- 
stinct of  the  beast  was  to  kill  when  it 
was  hungry,  but  when  its  stomach  was 
full  it  was  less  dangerous.  He  had 
seen  the  beast  in  its  wild  state,  having 
hunted  him  in  Africa.  He  had  cap- 
tured Brutus  there  when  the  animal 
was  two  years  old;  he  was  then  ten, 
but  always  retained  something  of  his 
wild  nature.  He  was  secured  in  a  pit 
with  his  mother,  the  mother  being 
shot. 

In  another  menagerie  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  his  principal  per- 
formance was  **  the  happy  family,"  in 
which  he  brought  together  in  the 
same  cage  two  lions,  several  wolves, 
a  couple  of  bears,  a  sheep,  a  small  ele- 
phant with  a  monkey  on  his  back. 
The  crowning  feature  of  this  was  the 
introduction  of  the  sheep's  head  into 
the  lion's  mouth,  which  he  held  open 
by  the  upper  lip  with  a  strong  grip. 
The  sovereignty  of  the  lions  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  other  animals,  who 
looked  at  them  with  fear,  getting  as 
far  away  from  them  as  the  cage  would 
permit.  He  had  to  pull  each  one  into 
the  cage  by  force.  He  compelled  a 
bear  to  stand  with  his  nose  in  clone 
proximity  to  that  of  a  lion ;  he  called 
this  the  kiss  of  friendship;  the  bear 
had  to  be  kicked  and  pushed  into  po- 
sition, looking  at  the  lion  with  terror; 
the  lion  did  not  deign  to  look  at  the 
bear,  but  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his 
master,  whom  of  course  he  obeyed  un- 
der protest.  When  the  sheep  was 
brought  forward,  and  its  head  was  put 
between  the  lion's  jaws,  it  was  almost 
in  a  swooning  condition,  and  excited 
general  pity.  He  had  to  get  a  new 
sheep  every  month,  the  daily  fear  caus- 
ing them  soon  to  decline  unto  death. 

Tlie  foregoing,  in  substance,  was  a 
portion  of  the  talk  with  which  Brin- 
ton  gratified  himself  as  well  as  his  lia- 
tener,  the  appreciative  Rounders. 
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The  trick  of  palling  away  the  meat 
from  under  the  jaws  of  Brutus  was 
technically  known  under  the  canvas  as 
the  '*  meat-jerk."  It  continued  to  re- 
main uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  new 
keeper. 

The  nomadic  life  had  pleasures  for 
Rounders,  aside  from  the  fascination 
of  the  •  *  meat-jerk. "  He  drove  a  gayly 
colored  wagon  in  the  caravan,  as  it 
moved  through  the  country.  At  night, 
like  the  Arabs,  they  folded  their  tents 
and  stole  away,  and  at  dawn  they  were 
on  the  march.  Perched  on  his  seat. 
Rounders' s  eyes  dwelt  on  the  landscape 
with  its  purple  tints  of  the  morning, 
and  his  nostrils  sniffed  the  sweet  odors 
of  Nature  while  she  was  still  in  des- 
habille. Silently,  like  a  variegated 
serpent,  the  caravan  crept  around  the 
hills  and  through  the  valleys.  The 
musicians,  clad  in  gold  and  scarlet, 
rode  through  the  country  in  their 
magnificent  chariot,  and  gave  out  no 
sound,  their  breath  being  reserved  for 
the  towns  and  villages.  The  vestal 
silence  remained  unbroken  by  the 
stridulous  clarinet  and  the  blatant 
trombones. 

Every  man  has  a  weakness,  and 
Brlnton  had  his.  He  was  in  tender 
thraldom.  He  loved  the  woman  that 
jumped  through  the  hoops  and  bal- 
loons on  a  padded  horse.  Whenever 
her  eyes  turned  on  him  they  sent  a 
thrill  through  him  more  exciting  than 
that  produced  by  Brutus.  He  gene- 
rally stood  near  the  ring-board  when 
she  appeared  in  public,  and  envied 
the  ringmaster  the  agreeable  duty  of 
assisting  her  to  mount.  Admiringly 
he  watched  her  shapely  legs  going 
through  the  hoops  and  over  the  gar- 
ters, as  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  face 
flushed  with  the  excitement,  but  there 
was  no  indication  of  his  love  being 
returned. 

When  Rounders  discovered  this  ten- 
derness in  the  heart  of  the  tamer,  ho 
thought  of  Samson  and  Delilah,  and 
wondered  if  something  of  the  kind 
could  not  be  done  with  natural  comeli- 
ness instead  of  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Guided  by  instinct,  Rounders,  who  was 


a  shrewd  fellow,  as  has  already  been 
said,  made  his  court  to  Mile.  La  Sau- 
teuse,  known  in  private  life  as  Sally 
Stubbs.  There  were  conventional  bar- 
riers between  a  keeper  and  a  rider,  but 
Rounders  by  tact  and  good  looks  got 
over  them,  and  whispered  sweet  non- 
sense in  the  porches  of  Miss  Stubbs's 
willing  ear. 

One  evening,  after  the  performance, 
as  the  moon  shone  athwart  the  great 
tent,  and  the  brass  band  was  hushed, 
Sally  Stubbs  stood  against  a  back- 
ground of  canvas,  bathed  in  the  sheen 
from  on  high.  Quiet  reigned  in  the 
tents  of  the  elephantine  woman  and 
the  calf  with  six  legs.  The  lung- 
tester  had*  folded  up  his  machine  and 
departed.  The  sound  of  **  ice-cold 
lemonade"  had  died  in  the  general 
stillness.  Mile.  La  Sauteuse  leaned 
over  lovingly  to  the  new  keeper,  and 
asked  in  a  low,  sympathetic  voice, 

^*What  can  I  do  for  you,  Jim 
Rounders  ? " 

'  *  Find  out  the  *  meat-jerk, ' "  was  the 
swift  response. 

*  *  Alas, "  said  the  fair  Stubbs,  *  *  when 
youVe  been  as  long  in  the  tent  as  I've 
been,  you'll  know  that  that  is  impos- 
sible. Tou  might  as  well  ask  me  for 
a  slice  of  the  moon  that  is  now  lookin' 
down  on  this  here  peaceful  scene 
atween  you  and  me." 

"You've  heard  the  Sunday  school 
story  about  Samson  and  Delilah  ? " 
pursued  Rounders. 

"What's  that  got  to  do  with  John 
Brinton's  secret  ? " 

"What's  been  done  can  be  done 
again.  Delilah  wormed  it  out  of  Sam- 
son :  why  can't  Sally  Stubbs  worm  it 
out  of  Brinton?" 

"Cut  off  his  hair,  as  the  Bible  wo- 
man did  I " 

"That's  too  thin,"  said  Rounders 
rashly,  without  fear  of  theological 
dogma.  *  *  That's  allygory.  They  call 
it  hair-cuttin',  and  when  they  call  it 
that,  its  hairsplittin'.  Take  my  word 
for  it,  Sally  Stubbs,  that  when  she  got 
the  secret  out  of  that  hefty,  long- 
haired man,  she  did  it  with  her  pretty 
ways  and  good  looks." 
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Still,  Miss  Stubbs  affirmed  that  such 
a  project  as  Bounders  entertained  was 
impossible;  and  it  was  true.  In  bis 
weakest,  or  most  sentimental  hours, 
Brinton  knew  how  to  withstand  even 
the  blandishments  of  the  charming 
Stubbs  when  she  approached  profes- 
sional topics.  Under  her  smile  he 
opened  up  like  a  morning-glory  kissed 
by  Aurora ;  but  when  she  tried  to  pene- 
trate into  the  mystery  of  his  great  lion 
act,  he  closed  up  like  the  same  flower 
when  it  encountei-s  the  sun.  He  had 
a  well-ordered  mind  divided  into  com- 
partments— business  was  one  thing  and 
love  was  another. 

Meanwhile  the  keeper  kept  his  eye 
on  every  movement  of  Brinton.  He  was 
his  shadow.  When  he  was  not  occu- 
pied with  the  master,  he  was  looking 
after  the  animals.  Reciprocity  of 
kindness  is  a  principle  of  nature  which 
Rounders  had  observed,  and  in  which 
he  had  some  faith,  notwithstanding 
the  pessimist  views  of  Brinton.  He 
began  by  familiarizing  Brutus  with 
the  sight  of  his  face,  person,  and 
voice.  He  spoke  to  the  animal  in  the 
most  sympathetic  accent  of  which  he 
was  capable.  He  hung  round  his  cage 
as  long  and  as  often  as  his  duties 
would  permit.  He  reached  the  point 
of  cajolery,  and  assumed  friendship, 
as: 

**Well,  Brutus,  how  are  you,  old 
boy  ?  How  did  you  like  the  last  feed  ? 
Pm  afraid  this  travellin'  round  in  con- 
finement, on  wheels,  is  injurin'  your 
complexion.  Of  course  you  would  like 
to  be  footin'  it  like  the  rest  of  us.  I 
reckon  it  watdd  be  better  for  you,  but 
it  might  be  bad  for  some  of  us  two- 
legged  fellows.    Eh,  bully  boy  ? " 

This  jocularity  was  in  strange  con- 
trast to  the  sombre  indifference  with 
which  the  king  of  the  forest  looked 
down  on  the  speaker.  Rounders  in- 
fringed on  the  rules  laid  down  by 
Brinton  in  giving  bits  of  meat  to  the 
beast  whenever  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself;  but  notwithstanding 
these  offerings,  the  two  sombre  eyes 
continued  to  regard  him  with  an  un- 
changed  expression.      One    day,    to 


arouse  him  from  his  condition  of  in- 
difference or  latent  kindness,  Round- 
ers introduced  a  stick  under  the  bars 
to  poke  him  up  in  a  friendly  way, 
touching  him  on  his  extended  paws. 
The  beast  struck  quickly,  and  almost 
caught  his  hand.  As  it  was,  one  of 
his  fingers  was  bruised  by  the  blow. 
Brinton,  unperceived  by  Rounders,  had 
been  standing  behind  him  noting  the 
incident. 

** Rounders,"  said  Brinton,  "you're 
lucky.  About  two  months  ago  a  fel- 
low did  the  same  thing  as  youVe  been 
doing,  but  he  did  not  come  out  as 
well  as  you." 

"  What  befell  him  ? "  asked  Round- 
ers. 

"  Brutus  caught  his  hand  under  the 
bars,  pulled  in  his  arm,  reached  out 
his  dtber  paw  in  an  affectionate  em- 
brace around  the  man's  neck,  pressed 
him  against  the  bars,  and  mashed  him. 
When  I  came  up  it  was  too  late.  He 
dropped  on  the  sawdust  and  never  got 
up  again." 

In  noting  their  habits.  Rounders  ob- 
served that  they  were  more  afraid  of 
the  short  pole  which  Brinton  carried 
into  the  cage  than  they  were  of  the 
whip.  Brinton  called  this  bit  of  dark 
wood  his  magic  wand,  which  in  a  mea- 
sure justified  its  name,  for  as  soon  as  he 
touched  them  with  it,  they  gave  way 
and  drew  back  to  the  end  of  the  cage. 
He  usually  carried  it  with  him  into  a 
little  tent-chamber,  which  was  rigged 
up  near  the  lion's  cage.  One  night, 
after  issuing  from  the  cage,  he  forgot  to 
take  the  magic  wand  with  him,  leav- 
ing it  lying  on  the  sawdust,  alongside 
of  one  of  the  wheels  which  carried  the 
beasts.  Jim  Rounders  picked  it  up 
with  curiosity,  and  found  it  very 
heavy.  In  a  word,  it  was  iron.  He 
drew  his  hand  caressingly  from  one 
end  of  it  to  the  other,  as  he  thought 
of  the  effects  which  it  produced  when 
it  came  in  contact  with  the  lions'  noses. 
As  his  hand  softly  reached  down  to 
the  other  end,  he  drew  it  back  as  if 
bitten  by  a  viper,  with  an  exclamation 
that  would  not  have  met  with  favor  in 
the  Young   Men's  Christian  Associa- 
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tion.  The  end  was  hot.  He  car- 
ried the  rod  into  the  little  tent- 
chamher,  and  left  it  there.  It  was 
now  made  clear  to  him  why  the  ani- 
mals showed  such  an  aversion  to  the 
end  of  the  magic  wand. 

Tlie  wife  of  Brutus  was  a  lioness 
called  Cleopatra,  generally  kept  in  an- 
other cage.  In  the  order  of  nature  she 
was  at  times  more  affectionate  to  her 
husband  than  at  others,  and  during  such 
periods  Brutus  became  irritable,  and 
difficult  to  manage.  It  was  hard  to 
keep  him  down,  even  with  the  hot 
iron.  As  they  wended  their  way  from 
village  to  village,  and  town  to  town, 
over  the  old-fashioned  turnpikes,  Bru- 
tus entered  one  of  the  irritable  phases 
of  his  life,  during  which,  it  is  hard- 
ly necessary  to  say,  the  vigilant  eye 
of  Rounders  was  nearly  always  on 
the  tamer  in  his  management  of  the 
brute.  One  night,  through  a  chink 
of  the  little  tent-chamber,  he  saw 
Brinton  standing  irresolute,  although 
behind  his  time  for  entering  the  cage ; 
the  beads  of  sweat  stood  on  his  fore- 
head, and  he  held  his  heated  iron  in 
his  hand;  then  he  roused  himself  to 
decision,  spat  on  the  heated  end  of  the 
magic  wand,  which  hissed,  and  strode 
quickly  to  the  cage. 

This  was  a  revelation  to  Rounders. 
It  was  apparent  that  even  Brinton, 
plucky  as  he  was,  had  his  moments 
of  apprehension  and  demoralization, 
from  which  he  concluded  that  the 
danger  must  be  real.  Rounders,  as  usu- 
al taking  a  deep  interest,  followed  him 
to  the  cage  and  took  his  station  near 
the  front  of  it.  Brinton 's  first  action 
as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  cage  was  to 
run  at  t^ie  nose  of  Brutus  with  his  hot 
iron  and  drive  him  back  to  one  end. 
Rounders  fancied  ho  could  almost  hear 
the  frizzle  of  the  flesh.  He  went 
through  the  first  part  of  the  perform- 
ance with  the  cage-bred  lion,  whip- 
ping him  and  making  him  jump  over 
his  shoulders  in  the  usual  way,  but  he 
omitted  that  part  where  he  tore  open 
the  jaws  of  Brutus,  and  made  him  lick 
his  face. 

The  dramatie  event  took  place  in 


the  second  part.  Brinton  in  his  pre- 
occupation of  that  night  left  the  magic 
wand  reposing  against  the  wheel  near 
the  door  of  the  cage  as  he  entered  it, 
to  play  the  drama.  Brutus,  rebellious 
and  gloomy,  went  through  his  part 
until  the  scene  where  the  spears  are 
thrust  through  the  bars  arrived.  His 
master  gave  the  word  of  command : 

'*To  the  rescue,  Brutus  I  Down  with 
the  miscreants  I "  at  the  same  time 
pointing  as  usual  to  the  spears  with 
the  enemies  behind  them.  Brutus, 
who  was  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
cage — ^the  tamer  in  the  centre — did  not 
move.  Brinton  gave  the  command  a 
second  time,  stamping  with  his  foot 
to  enforce  it.  The  eyes  of  the  lion 
did  not  turn  in  the  direction  of  the 
spears,  as  they  heretofore  did  when 
the  animal  was  ordered  to  the  rescue, 
but  settled  in  a  sombre  manner  on 
Brinton,  whom  the  beast  began  gradu- 
ally to  approach.  At  this  moment  • 
Rounders,  who  was  narrowly  watch- 
ing the  proceeding,  observed  a  mo- 
mentary quailing  of  the  eye  in  the 
tamer;  still  he  called  up  his  fierce  ex- 
pression again,  and  gave  the  order  for 
the  third  time  to  the  gradually  ad- 
vancing brute,  whose  eyes  were  stead- 
ily fixed  on  him.  The  heart  of  Round- 
ers beat  quick;  he  held  his  breath. 
The  theory  then  fiashed  through  his 
mind  about  the  steady  human  eye  be- 
ing able  to  hold  the  lion  in  subjection 
or  deter  him  from  attacking,  and  he 
scanned  the  eyes  of  Brinton.  They 
were  both  fixed  on  the  beast,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  the  beast's  quailing. 
Brinton  cursed  and  shouted  at  the 
brute,  the  motive  of  which  Rounders 
quickly  understood,  another  theory 
being  that  the  lion  is  sometimes  pre- 
vented from  attacking  in  this  way. 
This  noise  seemed  rather  to  contribute 
to  the  ire  of  the  beast ;  besides  it  was 
presently  drowned  in  his  mighty  roar. 
The  culminating  point  of  anger  was 
reached,  the  mane  stood  out  on  end, 
and  the  lashing  tail  stiffened  into  a 
straight  line,  as  the  animal  made  a 
bound  toward  Brinton,  who  still  bore 
himself  as  if  he  were  complete  master*  ^T^ 
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Brinton  fell.  Quick  as  a  flash,  Round- 
ers seized  the  magic  wand,  burst  open 
the  little  door,  and  made  a  lunge  at 
the  brute  on  top  of  the  fallen  man. 
The  men  with  the  spears  attacked  him 
from  behind,  and  as  the  animal  turned 
for  a  moment  to  face  them.  Rounders 
took  advantage  of  it  to  clutch  Brinton, 
drag  him  to  the  door,  and  out  of  the 
cage. 

At  this  the  applause  was  deafening. 
It  was  the  first  night  in  this  communi- 
ty, and  the  spectators  thought  it  was 
in  the  play.  The  heart  of  Rounders 
turned  sick  as  he  heard  the  admiring 
shouts.  He  pulled  Brinton  into  the 
little  tent-chamber;  thence  he  smug- 
gled him  into  a  room  in  an  adjoining 
hotel. 

The  beast  had  ripped  the  flesh  from 
the  bone  nearly  the  length  of  his  leg, 
as  the  surgeon  ascertained,  who  was  se- 
cretly called  in.  Fortunately  no  bones 
were  broken.  Five  minutes  after  the 
event  of  the  cage,  the  manager  of  the 
concern  came  before  the  audience  and 
stated  that  the  celebrated  lion-tamer, 
John  Brinton,  who  had  been  engaged 
at  a  fabulous  sum,  and  had  performed 
before  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe, 
was  taken  with  a  sudden  indisposi- 
tion to  which  he  was  sometimes  sub- 
ject, and  would  be  obliged  to  deny 
himself  the  pleasure  of  appearing  again 
tliat  evening.  Then  he  added  some 
remark  about  the  noble  beast  of  the 
forest,  who  probably  regretted  the 
non-fi^pearance  of  its  master— whom 
he  positively  loved,  as  much  as  the 
people  before  him. 

After  the  show  was  over  that  night, 
the  manager  asked  the  doctor  how  long 
the  wounded  tamer  would  keep  his 
bed,  to  which  answer  was  made  that  it 
would  be  several  weeks.  The  man- 
ager did  not  know  what  was  to  be  done. 
Then,  turning  to  Rounders,  he  said, 

"There's  good  stuff  in  you.  Brin- 
ton owes  you  his  life.  Don't  you 
think  you  might  go  into  Pompey  until 
Brinton  gets  on  his  legs? "  (Pompey  be- 
ing the  old  emasculated  lion  who  ap- 
peared to  the  public  in  the  same  cage 
with   Brutus).     To   which   question 


Rounders,  picking  up  heart  of  grace, 
said  he  thought  he  might. 

'*  I  mean,"  added  the  manager,  '*  of 
course,  in  keeping  Brutus  out  of  the 
cage,  and  confining  your  handling  to 
Pompey,  who  is  not  a  bad-natured  an- 
imal. Have  you  got  the  courage  to  go 
into  him  ? " 

Rounders  said  he  had. 

"I  don't  want  any  foolhardiness,'' 
continued  the  manager.  "  If  you  can 
manage  to  make  Pompey  run  around 
the  cage  a  little,  that  will  do  until 
Brinton  recovers." 

A  few  minutes  afterward  Rounders 
was  in  the  room  of  the  wounded  tam- 
er, to  whom  he  said : 

**I'm  going  in  to  do  the  business 
with  Pompey,  until  you  get  well." 

The  expression  of  languid  suffering 
left  the  face  of  Brinton,  as  he  asked, 
**What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
him?" 

**Do  what  you  did  with  him— or  try 
to." 

''Perhaps  you  may  do  it,  Round- 
ers." 

**  If  I  knew  the  *  meat-jerk,'  I  don't 
know  but  I  might  try  that  on  him." 

*^  Look  here.  Rounders,"  said  the  re- 
clining man,  **  I  have  a  word  to  say  to 
you.  You  tried  to  get  Sally  Stubbs 
away  from  me ;  for  that  I  didn't  like 
you.  But  what  you  have  done  to-night 
wipes  that  out,  and  puts  something  to 
the  credit  side  of  your  account.  This 
being  the  case,  let  me  give  you  this  ad- 
vice: Don't  try  the  *  meat-jerk,'  and 
when  you  go  into  Pompey,  go  at  him 
before  he  has  time  to  think." 

Brinton  was  left  in  the  town  where  he 
met  with  his  mishap,  under  charge  of 
the  doctor,  and  the  train  moved  on  to 
the  next  village,  where  Rounders  was 
to  make  his  first  appearance  as  a  per- 
former. He  had  faith  in  hot  iron,  and 
as  soon  as  he  got  inside  of  the  cage 
door  he  went  to  Pompey  with  the  ma- 
gic wand.  The  animal  stood  a  moment 
and  lashed  his  tail,  when  Rounders 
quickly  frizzled  his  nose  before  he  had 
time  for  reflection ;  then  he  gave  way, 
retreating  to  one  end.  Here  Rounders 
strode  toward  him  with  his  whip  and 
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gave  bim  a  cut,  retomed  to  the  middlo 
of  the  cage,  and  stamped  his  foot  as 
he  had  seen  Brinton  do.  The  animal 
hesitated.  Rounders  stamped  his  foot 
a^ain  and  raised  his  whip ;  then  Pom- 
pey  jumped  over  his  shoulder  and  up 
and  down  the  ends  of  the  car  in  the  tra- 
ditional fashion.  The  new  tamer  pull- 
ed open  his  jaws,  lay  down  between 
his  paws,  and  stood  over  him  with  a 
foot  on  his  neck  in  sign  of  victory. 
After  which  he  bowed  and  retired. 
This  was  the  whole  performance  as  far 
as  the  lions  were  concerned,  the  others 
—Cleopatra  and  Brutus — being  simply 
exhibited. 

'*  Not  bad  for  a  beginner,**  said  the 
manager  when  he  came  out  of  the  cage. 
Miss  Stubbs,  who  was  standing  by  in 
short  cloud-like  skirts  and  flesh-color- 
ed tights,  said  something  more  hand- 
some, being  in  closer  sympathy  with 
Rounders  than  the  manager. 

For  two  or  three  weeks  Rounders 
continued  to  go  through  a  performance 
like  the  initiatory  one,  but  at  the  end 
of  that  time  his  ambition  moved  him 
to  do  something  more.  Pompey  was 
tractable,  and  he  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  **  meat- jerk."  He  had  not 
forgotten  the  advice  of  Brinton,  but 
he  thought  it  was  given  through  jea- 
lousy. He  communicated  his  determin- 
ation to  the  manager,  who  told  him  if 
he  thought  he  could  do  it,  to  go  ahead, 
for  the  managerial  mind  was  absorbed 
with  the  idea  of  additional  attraction. 
He  also  informed  Miss  Stubbs  of  his 
project,  who  exhibited  more  solici- 
tude, and  her  first  impulse  was  to  dis- 
suade the  ambitious  Rounders  from 
the  undertaking.  Under  such  circum- 
stances men  are  not  inclined  to  heed 
the  words  of  women,  and  in  this  in- 
stance Rounders  did  not.  His  princi- 
pal aim  in  making  the  communication 
was  to  elicit  information.  She  knew 
Brinton  perhaps  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  company.  Couldn^t  she 
give  him  some  ** points"?  Alas! 
she  had  no  "points"  to  give,  for, 
however  expansive  Brintoil  may  have 
been  under  Cupid's  influence,  he  was 
as  close  as  an  oyster  in  what  related 


to  his  profession,  as  has  already  been 
said.  There  was  but  one  course  left 
for  Rounders  to  pursue,  which  was  to 
play  a  close  imitation  of  Brinton. 

The  night  of  the  representation 
came.  The  first  part  of  the  lion  per- 
formance passed  off,  and  the  second 
was  at  hand.  The  sweat  stood  on  the 
forehead  of  Rounders  in  drops  as  it 
had  on  that  of  Brinton  when  Round- 
ers saw  him  on  the  night  of  his  irreso- 
lution. He  issued  from  the  little 
tent-chamber,  with  a  piece  of  meat  in 
each  hand,  as  he  had  seen  Brinton  do. 
Miss  Stubbs  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
cage  in  her  professional  costume,  with 
the  magic  wand  in  her  hand. 

"Jim  Rounders,"  said  she  solemnly, 
"keep  cool.  If  you  lose  your  pres- 
ence of  mind,  you're  gone." 

"All  right,  Sally  Stubbs,"  said  he  re- 
assuringly as  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  in  with  the  two  pieces  of  meat. 
The  hungry  animal  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  switched  his  tail.  He  smelt  the 
meat.  Rounders  threw  him  a  piece, 
which  he  seized  with  the  voracity 
common  to  lions,  and  began  to  eat, 
growling  between  each  bite.  Round- 
ers eyed  the  menacing  beast  for  a  few 
moments,  as  it  fed,  then  approached 
and  put  out  his  hand,  at  which  there 
was  a  louder  and  more  threatening 
growl.  It  was  the  growl  of  warning. 
A  low  feminine  voice  reached  Round- 
ers's  ear  from  the  cage  door,  which 
said, 

"Jim  Rounders,  don't  do  it."  But 
Rounders  was  not  a  man  to  renounce  a 
project  when  it  was  once  lodged  in  his 
head ;  and  he  boldly  reached  down  to 
take  hold  of  the  meat  on  which  Pom- 
pey was  feeding.  A' gurgling  growl, 
rising  to  a  high  key,  was  the  response, 
and  a  spring.  Rounders  was  down  and 
the  beast  on  top  of  him.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  cage  door  fiew  open.  Sally 
Stubbs  ran  with  the  magic  wand 
against  the  beast  and  stuck  it  into  his 
mouth,  and  as  it  went  in,  the  act 
sounded  like  putting  a  steak  on  the 
fire.  She  caught  the  prostrate  man  by 
the  arm,  and  drew  him  behind  her  with 
her  free  hand,  and  thus'  holding  him, 
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she  dragged  him  backing  toward  the 
door,  holding  out  he^  rod  in  front  to 
prevent  a  renewal  of  the  attack.  The 
two  got  out  safe  together.  On  exam- 
ination it  was  found  that  Roanders 
had  sustained  no  other  injury  than 
some  severe  bruises. 

"No  more  of  that,  Rounders,"  said 
the  manager.  "I  don't  want  the 
prospects  of  my  show  ruined  by  a  tra- 
gedy. You  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you  not  to  under- 
take a  thing  you  don't  understand." 

Rounders's  first  act  after  the  rescue 
was  to  kiss  Miss  Stubbs  on  both 
cheeks,  saying  as  he  did  so, 

**  Bally  Stubbs,  you  are  the  only 
one  of  the  kind." 

**  MUter  Rounders,"  said  she,  pertly 
poshing  him  back,  "none  of  them 
liberties  with  me.  I  may  be  foolish 
enough  to  go  into  a  cage  after  you, 
but  I'm  not  foolish  enough  to  suffer 
them  things." 

After  that  there  was  no  performance 
with  the  lions  for  over  a  week,  daring 
which  Roanders  was  despondent.  He 
was  still  occupied  with  the  extraordi- 
nary feat  of  removing  meat  from  under 
the  jaws  of  a  feeding  lion.  It  pur- 
sued him  night  and  day,  and  he  told 
Miss  Stubbs  that  he  would  never  be 
happy  until  he  found  out  the  secret. 

At  length  Brinton  overtook  the 
company,  having  come  by  railway. 
He  was  completely  restored,  and  as 
anxious  to  begin  again  as  the  manag- 
er to  have  him  do  so.  He  was  inform- 
ed of  the  accident  which  had  befallen 
him  who  had  attempted  to  walk  in  his 
traces.    He  turned  to  Rounders  saying, 

"Now  I  suppose  you'll  own  that  I 
wanted  to  do  you  a  good  turn." 

"  I  acknowledge  it — I  was  presump- 
tuous and  wanted  tapping,"  answered 
Rounders  with  proper  humility. 

"As  I  told  you  before,"  continued 
Brinton,  "  I  owe  you  something.  Sit 
down  here  and  let  me  talk  to  you." 

Brinton  picked  up  a  piece  of  shin- 
gle, took  out  his  knife,  and  whittled 
as  the  two  sat  down  together. 

"You  want  to  learn  the  business, 
but  you  beg^n  at  the  wrong  end.     You 


don't  know  much  about  lion  nature, 
and  you  want  to  do  the  high  art  in 
the  profession  on  sight.  A  man  must 
creep  before  he  can  walk.  Now,  you 
tried  to  begin  by  walking,  and  you 
know  what  came  of  it." 

This  was  a  specimen  of  a  bit  of  the 
talk  given  for  the  benefit  and  guid- 
ance of  the  lion-tamer  en  herbe^  and  by 
the  time  Brinton  got  through  with  his 
advice,  his  words  had  a  salutary  effect, 
at  least  for  the  time  being. 

There  was  a  smouldering  gleam  of 
vengeance  in  the  eye  of  Brinton  when  he 
entered  the  cage  for  the  first  time  after 
his  accident,  which  brightened  almost 
into  a  flame  as  he  bore  down  on  Bru- 
tus with  the  hot  rod.  He  persistently 
thrust  it  at  him;  the  great  cog-wheel 
growls  issued  from  his  throat,  and  he 
tried  to  break  down  the  rod  with  his 
paw;  then  he  ingloriously  fled  around 
the  cage  as  Brinton  chased  him  with 
his  whip.  This  was  accompanied  with 
curses  low  but  intense,  which  would 
have  shocked  the  Christian  spectators 
of  the  assembly  had  they  heard  them. 

In  playing  the  drama,  Brinton  took 
the  precaution  to  have  put  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  cage,  as  part  of  the  decora- 
tions, a  stump  of  a  tree,  which  was  hol- 
low, and  contained  a  navy  revolver 
and  a  bowie-knife.  When  he  gave  the 
command  to  Brutus  to  leap  forward 
against  the  spears,  Brinton  stood  along- 
side of  the  stump  with  one  hand  inside 
of  it,  his  forefinger  playing  with  the 
trigger  of  the  revolver.  The  apprehen- 
sion of  a  recurrence  of  the  critical 
scene  which  has  been  narrated  was 
however  groundless.  Brutus  duti- 
fully leaped  forward  and  smashed  the 
brittle  spears,  without  hesitation,  and 
calmly  suffered  himself  to  be  embraced 
as  a  "  noble  beast  "  afterward. 

The  "  meat-jerk  "  was  given  with  the 
success  which  usually  characterized  it 
in  the  hands  of  Brinton,  the  applause 
being  enthusiastic. 

"And  yet,"  said  Roanders  to  Miss 
Stubbs,  as  they  both  stood  looking  at 
the  performance,  "  he  does  it  just  as  I 
tried  to  do  it.  How  easy  and  natural  I 
As  he  says,  it's  high  art."     r\mn\o 
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*'I  don^t  think  it's  anything  to  be 
compared  to  standin'  on  my  cream-col- 
ored horse  and  jumping  through  the 
balloons.'' 

'*Ah,  Sally  Stubbs,  we  can't  see 
these  things  with  the  same  eyes,"  said 
Kounders,  with  a  sigh. 

Miss  Stubbs  noted  that  sigh  as  she 
had  the  other  sighs  to  which  Rounders 
gave  himself  over  ever  since  his  failure. 
She  was  persuaded  that  the  man  was 
incorrigible,  unless  that  particular  mys- 
tery was  unfolded  to  him. 

One  day,  as  the  caravan  wound  the 
shoulder  of  a  steep  hill,  the  horses  draw- 
ing the  wagon  containing  Brutus  shied 
at  some  object  in  the  woods,  which 
precipitated  horses  and  wagon  down 
an  embankment  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet.     The  outside  woodwork  broke 
in  several  places,  and  the  shock  knock- 
ed the  door  of  the  cage  open.     The 
driver  jumped  up  unhurt,  but  conster- 
nation was  depicted  on  his  face  when 
his  eyes  turned  toward  the  cage.    Bru- 
tus was  standing  on  the  ground  lash- 
ing his  sides  with  anger  at  the  bruises 
which  he  had  received  from  the  fall. 
Word  went  along  the  caravan  that  the 
lion  was  out ;  all  the  vehicles  stopped, 
and  several  of  the  company's  people 
ran  to  the  brow  of  the  embankment 
and  looked  down  on  the  scene  of  the 
catastrophe  and  the  infuriated   lion. 
Brinton,  who  was  riding  in  a  buggy  a 
short  distance  ahead  of  the  wagon  of 
Brutus,  jumped  out  and  ran  back  to  the 
spot  where  the  disaster  had  just  taken 
place.    He  held  in  his  hand  an  ordina- 
ry whip  used  in    driving  a    buggy. 
With  this  he  approached  the  angry  an- 
mal,  the  people  falling  back.     When 
he   got  near  him  he  raised  his  whip 
menacingly.  The  brute  made  the  quick 
bound  for  which  he  is  known,  and 
struck  him  down,  his  claws  sinking 
deep  into  vital  parts.     He  called  out 
the  name  of  Brutus  with  a  groan.    At 
this  juncture  the   animal  discovered 
that  it  was  his  master,  as  he  quickly 
snufted  his  prostrate   person.      That 
day  Brinton  had  put  on  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  when  he  ran  toward  the 
UTii^ftl  it  was  evident  he  had  not  recog- 


nized him.  Brinton  lay  unconscious 
on  the  ground,  the  animal  not  making 
any  further  attack  after  his  discovery  of 
the  identity.  The  brute  did  not  betray 
any  sorrow  at  what  he  had  done,  nor 
did  he  give  any  proof  of  affection. 
He  simply  became  indifferent,  and 
while  he  was  in  this  state.  Rounders 
enticed  him  into  another  cage  by  the 
display  of  a  piece  of  meat,  and  as  soon 
as  he  got  him  in,  he  jumped  out  and 
locked  the  door. 

The  wounded  man  was  picked  up 
and  conveyed  to  a  neighboring  farm- 
house, Rounders  being  one  of  those 
who  carried  him.  In  proceeding  to 
the  house  he  revived,  and  when  they 
reached  it,  they  carefully  placed  him 
on  a  couch.  The  nearest  physician  was 
sent  for,  he  living  two  or  three  miles 
away.  Making  an  effort  to  control  the 
manifestation  of  suffering,  Brinton  re- 
quested all  to  leave  the  room  except 
Rounders.  His  request  was  complied 
with.  He  asked  Rounders  to  sit  down 
alongside  of  him,  as  he  could  not 
speak  loud,  and  he  wanted  to  reserve 
his  strength. 

**Jim  Rounders,"  said  he  with  a 
softened  expression  of  the  eyes,  "I 
have  something  to  say  to  you,  and  I 
want  to  say  it  before  it  is  too  late. 
There  was  no  use  sending  for  the  doc- 
tor— ^I  won't  be  here  long." 

At  this  Rounders  offered  a  consola- 
tory word  to  inspire  hope,  but  Brinton 
understood  with  what  intent  it  was  ut- 
tered and  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"Jim  Rounders,"  pursued  he,  "I 
owe  you  something,  and  I  want  to  pay 
you  before  I  die.  It's  about  the  *  meat- 
jerk.'  " 

Naturally  the  curiosity  of  Rounders 
was  eager. 

*^Like  all  great  inventions,"  contin- 
ued the  tamer,  "  it's  as  simple  as  A,  B, 
C  when  you  know  how  it's  done." 

The  secret,  as  explained  by  the  sink- 
ing man,  was  in  substance  as  follows: 
It  is  a.work  of  several  months.  You 
begin  by  giving  the  lion  a  large  piece 
of  meat,  and  when  he  has  polished  it 
to  the  bone,  you  give  another  piece,  and 
when  he  fastens    on  that  you    pick^T^ 
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up  the  bone.  After  awhile  you  will  be 
able  to  take  the  bone  from  under  his 
mouth  as  you  slip  the  other  piece  of 
meat  in  its  place.  In  time  he  gets  to 
If  now  that  when  you  take  the  first  piece 
away  from  him,  though  it  should  be 
only  half  finished,  it  is  to  be  replaced 
by  a  larger  piece.  Gradually  you  let  a 
little  time  pass  between  the  taking 
away  and  the  giving,  which  he  will  get 
accustomed  to.  This  is  the  time  you 
bow  to  the  audience  as  if  the  feat  were 
finished,  and  when  you  give  the  second 
piece  in  an  indifferent  manner,  as  if  it 
were  of  no  importance,  the  public  will 
not  see  through  it. 

*'Just  as  you  did  not  see  through 
it,"  to  resume  the  words  of  Brinton, 
**  though  you  watched  me  like  a 
hawk." 

**  How  simple!  "  said  the  enthusias- 
tic listener. 

**  So  simple,"  continued  the  wound- 
ed man  with  effort,  **rm  sure  you 
wonder  to  yourself  you  never  thought 
of  it  before." 

Here,  he  gasped  for  breath.  After 
a  pause  he  gathered  himself  together 
for  another  effort,  and  went  on. 

**  You  tried  it  on  Pompey.  He  was 
never  trained,  and  of  course  you  failed. 
If  you  are  afraid  of  handling  Brutus, 


you  can  train  Pompey — as  I  did  Bru- 
tus!" 

The  tamer  stopped  again  to  get 
breath,  and  the  pause  was  longer  than 
those  which  preceded  it.  He  was 
weak  unto  death.  The  faint  reflection 
of  a  smile  flitted  over  his  features  as 
he  said  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 

**My  last  performance  now — no 
postponement — on  account  of  the 
weaker." 

After  another  long  pause,  in  the  same 
hoarse  whisper,  he  said, 

"This  secret — ^will  be  a  fortune — to 
you,  Jim  Rounders.  Now  shake  hands 
— and  let — me  die." 

And  two  hands  clasped.  One  was 
warm,  and  pulsating  with  vigorous 
life,  but  the  other  was  dead.  As 
Rounders  held  the  lifeless  one  in  his,  he 
resolved  to  renounce  the  ungrateful 
profession ;  but  after  the  burial  of  the 
dead  tamer,  the  ruling  passion  took 
possession  of  him  again,  and  he  did 
not  rest  until  he  had  performed  the 
** meat-jerk"  with  Brutus.  Indeed, 
he  was  not  satisfied  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  Brinton,  but  became  in 
his  turn  a  creator  of  a  Biblical  drama, 
which  he  called  *' Daniel  in  the  Lion's 
Den." 

Albebt  Rhodes. 
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FIRST  I  would  give  thee— nay,  I  may  and  will, 
Thoughts,  memory,  prayers,  a  sacred  wealth  onguessedt 
Hy  soul's  own  glad  and  beautiful  bequest, 
Conveyed  in  voiceless  reverence,  deep  and  still, 
As  angels  give  their  thoughts  and  prayers  to  God  ! 
Next  I  would  yield,  in  service  freely  made. 
All  of  my  days  and  years,  thy  needs  to  fill ; 
To  bear  or  heavy  cross,  or  thorny  rod, 
Glad  of  my  bondage,  deeming  it  most  meet: 
Oh,  mystery  of  love,  as  strange  as  sweet. 
That  love  from  its  own  wealth  should  be  repaid  I 
Last,  I  would  give  thee,  if  it  pleased  thee  so, 
And  for  thy  pleasure,  wishing  it  increased, 
My  woman's  beauty,  4ieart  and  lips  aglow; 
But  this,  dear,  last— so  soon  its  charm  must  fade, 
It  is,  indeed,  of  all  my  gifts,  the  least ! 

Mart  iVmoB  DeVebb. 
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THE  arraignment  of  Dr.  Blade,  the 
spiritual  medium,  before  a  Lon- 
don magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  va- 
grancy, suggests  the  rather  trite  re- 
mark that  **  history  repeats  itself." 

Spiritualism  is  literally  **  as  old  as 
the  hills."  Lying  in  a  manner  dor- 
mant through  long  years,  it  has  had 
its  periodical  outcroppings ;  as,  when 
absolutely  prohibited  by  an  edict  of 
Israel's  first  king,  B.  C.  1060;  when 
it  was  abjured  by  the  Council  of  An- 
cyra  of  Galatia,  in  A.  D.  314;  and 
again  when  ranking  highest  among 
the  popular  delusions  of  a  people 
boasting  of  their  civilization  and  cul- 
ture, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy-eix. 

Having  its  foundations  in  truth, 
there  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
in  the  remote  past  as  in  the  present, 
unscrupulous  persons  ready  to  erect 
on  those  foundations  the  most  stupen- 
dous frauds. 

The  mental  phenomena  which  have 
given  rise  to  what  is  called  spiritual- 
ism are  daily  exhibited  in  some  form 
or  other  in  the  life  and  experience  of 
almost  every  one.  But  the  simplest 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
method  of  exhibition  is  by  means  of 
the  little  toy  called  Planchette;  a 
brief  account  of  some  experiments 
with  which  will  best  serve  to  illustrate 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  writer  and  a  lady  friend  pla- 
cing the  tips  of  their  fingers  lightly 
on  the  board,  the  following  words 
were  traced  on  the  paper  upon  which 
it  was  placed: 

"  Have  you  courage  for  the  future? " 

"Will  you  not  faint  by  the  road- 
side?" 

"  You  will  be  beset  by  foes  within 
and  without." 

**  Lions  in  your  pathway." 

*'  Hope  and  trust — ^trust — trust," 


On  being  asked  to  whom  this  ap- 
plied, it  answered : 

*  ^  The  heart  that  needs  it  will  under- 
stand." 

A  question  was  then  put  by  a  by- 
stander; but  instead  of  answering,  it 
went  on  as  though  continuing  the  for- 
mer train  of  thought : 

**Hope  and  trust.  You  will  have 
trials  you  know  not  of."  And  again, 
"Hope  and  trust." 

Here  another  question  was  put  by  a 
bystander,  but  instead  of  answer  came 
the  words : 

**You  will  find  important  letters 
awaiting  you  from  home.  Hope  and 
trust." 

I  then  asked:  "To  whom  are  these 
words  addressed  f  " 

Ans, — Soon  enough  you  will  know. 
Hope  and  trust. 

To  a  question  given  mentally  by  a 
bystander  it  answered : 

"Letters  awaiting  you.  Hope  and 
trust." 

Quea. — ^Letters  from  whom  ? 

Ans. — Your  home  and  family. 

Quea, — ^From  what  place  ? 

Ana, — Soon  enough  you  will  know. 

Quea, — ^Are  they  all  well  at  home  ? 

Ana, — ^With  God  all  things  are  well. 

Not  being  able  to  decipher  this 
clearly,  it  repeated : 

"With  God  all  things  are  well. 
Trust  Him." 

I  confess  to  having  been  impressed 
with  these  words,  so  solemn  were 
they,  so  oracular,  and,  as  it  then  ap- 
peared, so  fitly  spoken.  At  the  time 
of  making  these  experiments  I  was  on 
board  one  of  the  Pacific  Mail  steam- 
ships, on  my  way  to  San  Francisco; 
and  I  had  reason  to  be  particularly  so- 
licitous in  regard  to  my  future.  But 
my  companion,  in  these  my  first  ex- 
periments, just  entering  a  new  and 
untried  field,  had  far  more  cause  of 
anxiety  than  myself  in  regard  to  the 
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future.  To  her  these  warnings  seemed 
singularly  applicable.  Satisfied  that 
my  cooperator  exercised  no  voluntary 
control  over  the  board,  absolutely  cer- 
tain the  words  were  not  emanations 
of  my  own  mind^  and  impelled  by  cu- 
riosity, I  determined  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  few  test  questions,  and,  ridicu- 
lous as  it  may  appear,  ascertain  from 
the  instrument  itself  something  of  its 
nature. 

Is  there  any  power  in  Planchette,  or 
is  it  merely  a  vehicle  ?  I  asked. 

Ans, — Inactive  bodies  have  no  act- 
ive agency. 

Ques. — Whence  come  the  words  of 
Planchette — ^whence  her  intelligence  ? 

Ans. — ^From  the  seat  of  intelligence 
in  the  one  who  commands  me. 

Ques. — Can  you  foretell  coming 
events  ? 

Ans,  —The  future  is  not  made  known 
to  man. 

Qiies. — Can  you  give  information 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  operators  ? 

Ans, — No,  or  in  the  mind  of  some 
one  who  works  me. 

Ques, — What  distinction  do  you 
make  between  the  operator  and  the 
worker  ? 

Ans. — The  worker  may  be  removed 
from  the  board. 

Ques. — Are  you  influenced  by  ani- 
mal magnetism  ? 

Ans. — Entirely. 

Ques. — Are  you  influenced  by  elec- 
tricity ? 

Ans. — One  and  the  same. 

Ques. — ^Do  the  minds  of  the  present 
operators  influence  the  answers  ? 
'  Ans. — Undoubtedly. 

Ques.— la  it  the  result  of  magnetism? 

Ans. — The  power  of  giving  out. 

Ques. — Giving  out  what  ? 

Ans^ — Yielding  magnetism. 

Ques. — Which  of  the  operators  influ- 
ences you  most  t 

Ans. — Neither  is  worth  without  the 
other. 

Ques. — ^Have  you  communications 
with  the  spirit  world  ? 

Ans. — Disembodied  spirits — no. 

Ques. — Can  you  be  put  to  any  prac- 
tical use  t 


Ans. — ^Man  will  be  introduced  to  the 
world  of  science. 

Ques. — Is  your  information  concern- 
ing the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  of  any 
practical  value  ? 

Ans. — ^Not  much,  unless  the  worker 
is  reliable  as  an  informant. 

Ques. — What  is  magnetism  ? 

Ans. — ^Magnetism  is  the  force  of  the 
universe. 

Ques. — ^What  is  electricity  ? 

Ans. — ^Electricity  is  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  the  hidden  force. 

Ques. — Has  magnetism  or  electricity 
anything  to  do  with  the  polarity  of 
the  needle  ? 

Ans. — ^The  interchange  of  magnet- 
ism throughout  the  entire  universe. 

Ques, — Give  a  more  deflnite  answer. 

Ans. — Currents  are  exchanged  from 
earth  to  air  and  from  planet  to  planet. 

Ques. — Do  these  affect  the  marincr^s 
compass  ? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Ques. — Can  we  control  the  local  at- 
traction of  the  compass  ? 

Ans. — Yes. 

Qu^es. — How  ?  I  exclaimed  excitedly, 
as  the  thought  flashed  through  my 
mind  that  I  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great 
discovery. 

Ans. — By  the  substitution  of  some 
other  attractive  force  f 

Ques. — Name  one. 

Ans. — Magnetized  iron.* 

Ques. — Can  the  compass  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  uninfluenced  by  local 
attraction  ? 

Ans. — No,  inasmuch  as  all  surround- 
ings are  themselves  magnets  or  the 
mediums  of  conveyance. 

Ques. — Can  the  approach  of  storms 
be  foretold  by  the  amount  of  electri- 
city in  the  air  f 

Ans. — Storms  are  the  disturbance 
of  the  equilibrium,  and  therefore  can 
be  foretold  when  the  atmospherical 
balance  is  understood. 

*  This  answer  I0  the  more  remarkable  from  the 
fact  that  my  mind  was  intent  apon  the  revelation 
of  some  new  theory,  while  the  other  operator 
was  not  at  all  familiar  with  the  subject.  The 
simplicity  of  the  answer,  and  its  statement  of 
what  had  boon  the  common  practice  for  years 
past,  mado  me  feel  for  the  moment  that  I  had 
been  very  cleverly  hoaxed. 
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Quss, — Can  you  give  information 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  operators  ? 

An$, — Pianchette  is  a  tool,  and  does 
nothing  of  herself. 

Ques, — A  tool  in  the  hands  of  whom? 

Ans, — Of  those  who  work  her.* 

Now  if  these  various  answers  came 
from  the  minds  of  the  **  workers,"  we 
were  asking  questions  which  we  our- 
selves were  answering,  we  will  say, 
unawares,  out  of  the  depths  of  our 
consciousness.  As  a  seeker  after 
truth,  therefore,  I  became  as  much 
involved  as  the  dreamer  spoken  of  by 
Jeremy  Taylor  in  one  of  his  sermons. 
A  man'  who  implicitly  believed  in 
dreams,  he  relates — in  effect— dreamed 
one  night  that  all  dreams  were  false. 
**If,"  reasoned  he  on  awakening, 
**  dreams  are  indeed  false,  then  is  this 
one  false;  therefore  they  are  true. 
But  if ,  as  I  have  always  supposed, 
they  are  true,  then  is  this  dream  true ; 
therefore  they  must  be  false." 

Planchette's  oracular  sayings  be- 
came famous  among  the  passengers 
who  thronged  the  room  to  hear  its 
predictions  and  to  ask  questions.  The 
trip  to  which  I  refer  was  made  in  the 
early  part  of  November,  1868,  while 
the  Presidential  election  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  there  was  naturally  great 
curiosity  on  the  part  of  the  passengers 
to  know  how  their  several  States  had 
voted. 

Of  the  six  States  asked  about,  Pian- 
chette gave  the  majority  in  figures 
for  one  candidate  or  the  other.  On 
comparing  these  figures  subsequently 
with  the  published  returns,  it  was 
found  that  not  one  answer  was  cor- 
rect— not  a  wngle  answer  was  even  ap- 
proximately true. 

There  was  a  certain  shipmaster  on 
board  who  had  left  his  vessel  in  Rio 
Janeiro,  with  directions  to*  the  mate  to 
'bring  her  to  San  Francisco,  by  way  of 
Cape  Horn.  The  oracle  was  consulted 
as  to  the  position  of  the  ship  at  that 
particular  time.  Without  a  moment^s 
hesitation,  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  vessel  were  given,  placing  her 

*  In  every  instance  the  writing  of  Plimcthette 
has  been  copied  verbatim. 


somewhere  ^  off  Valparaiso  (Chili). 
**  That's  just  where  /  put  her  1 "  cried 
the  master  with  an  ejaculation  of  un- 
feigned surprise.  On  reaching  San 
Francisco  shortly  after,  the  vessel  was 
discovered  quietly  tied  up  at  one  of 
the  wharves.  I  found  too,  on  land- 
ing, that  the  prophecy,  '*  You  will  find 
important  letters  awaiting  you  from 
home,"  was  not  fulfilled,  neither  in  my 
case  nor  in  that  of  the  other  *'  worker." 

Now  in  the  case  of  putting  down 
the  position  of  the  merchant  vessel, 
the  *'  worker  "  who  was  operating  with 
me  at  the  time  did  not  know  how  to 
plot  the  position  of  a  ship  at  sea,  after 
the  manner  of  seamen ;  and  although 
the  method  of  stating  a  ship's  position 
was  perfectly  familiar  to  me,  yet  I 
anticipated  that  the  answer  in  regard 
to  her  would  have  been  given  in  gen- 
eral and  indefinite  terms.  What  was 
my  astonishment,  then,  to  find  dis- 
tinctly written  out,  **  Latitude  36  deg. 
80  min.  S. ;  longitude  98  deg.  40  min. 
W."  True  this  position  was  about 
four  thousand  miles  out  of  the  way, 
but  where  did  the  answer,  such  as  it 
was,  come  from? 

Continued  experiments  proved  that 
in  every  instance  where  Pianchette 
attempted  to  foretell  an  event,  it 
failed  ignominiously ;  and  while  it 
replied  to  questions  with  the  utmost 
effrontery,  it  was  rarely  correct,  un- 
less indeed,  as  it  shrewdly  said  itself, 
'Hhe  worker  was  reliable  as  an  in- 
formant." 

Many  months  after  these  experi- 
ments, I  found  myself  on  the  shores 
of  southern  France.  Here  my  associa- 
tions were  entirely  different  from  those 
I  had  known  in  the  far-off  Pacific,  and, 
desirous  of  ascertaining  how  Pian- 
chette would  comport  itself  under  the 
change  of  conditions,  I  essayed  fur- 
ther trials. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  give  one  ex- 
ample of  the  answers  given : 

**  What  should  one  do,"  it  was  ask- 
ed, **  when  life  becomes  unbearable? " 
The  answer  was  contained  in  one 
word,  but  written  in  such  a  scrawl  as 
to  be  illegible.     The  question  was  re- 
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peated,  when  the  same  word  appar- 
ently was  written  in  reply,  but  still 
illegible.  The  question  was  put  a 
third  time,  when  Planchette,  with 
great  energy,  wrote  in  bold  characters, 
and  distinct,  the  word  PRA.Y.  On 
comparing  this  with  the  former  an- 
swers, they  were  found  to  be  the  same 

The  question,  however,  is  not  as  to 
the  degree  of  faith  to  be  placed  in  the 
words  of  Planchette,  but  why  should 
it  write  at  all? 

In  attempting  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion, I  shall  confine  myself  mainly  to 
the  field  of  daily  experience,  and  draw 
illustrations  from  such  works  only  as 
are  familiar  to  the  groat  majority  of 
readers. 

Our  twofold  nature  has  often  been 
noticed  and  commented  upon.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  are  possessed  of  two 
separate  and  distinct  characters:  the 
outward,  which  we  present  to  the 
world,  and  with  which  we  are  in  some 
degree  familiar  ourselves,  and  that 
inner,  deeper  part  of  which  we  know 
so  little. 

St.  Paul  reveals  the  existence  of  our 
dual  nature  when  he  exclaims  with 
passionate  fervor,  "The  good  that  I 
would  I  do  not,  but  the  evil  which  I 
would  not,  that  do  L  I  delight  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inner  mem,  but  I 
see  another  law  in.  my  memberB  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind."  Xeno- 
phon  gives,  in  the  Cyropedia,  a  re- 
markable speech,  expressing  almost 
precisely  the  same  idea.  Araspes,  a 
young  nobleman  of  Media,  is  over- 
whelmed with  mortification  on  being 
detected  by  Cyrus  in  an  indiscretion 
in  regard  to  a  captive  princess.  Chid- 
ed  by  Cyrus,  **Alas,"  said  he,  **now 
I  am  come  to  a  knowledge  of  myself, 
and  find  most  plainly  that  I  have  two 
souls:  one  that  inclines  me  to  good, 
another  that  incites  me  to  evil.  .  .*' 
— ^the  animal  versus  the  spiritual  na- 
ture, referred  to  by  St.  Paul. 

In  another  place  St.  Paul,  speaking 
of  the  **Word  of  God,"  says  it  is 
**  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper 
than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing 
even  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  $oul  and 


tpirUj  and  of  the  joints  and  mar^ 
row.  .  .  ."  Heb.  iv.  12.  Hence 
we  may  term  the  two  elements  of  our 
duality  9oul  and  tpirUy  they  being  two 
separate  and  distinct  entities. 

The  learned  Doctor  Whedon,  in 
commenting  on  the  forty-fourth  verse 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where 
the  great  apostle  speaks  of  the  res- 
urrection, says  the  expression  natu- 
ral body,  as  distinct  from  spiritual 
body,  faib  utterly  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  the  English  reader  the  apos- 
tle's true  idea.  "If,"  he  says,  **we 
assume  a  difference  between  soul  and 
spirit,  and  coin  the  word  soulieal  as 
the  antithesis  of  tpiritualy  we  present 
his  exact  idea.  The  Greek  word 
ptyehey  soul  or  life,  when  used  as  an- 
tithetical to  pnewma^  spirit,  signifies 
that  animating,  formative,  and  think- 
ing soul  or  anima  which  belongs  to 
the  animal,  and  which  man,  as  animd, 
shares  as  his  lower  nature  with  other 
animals.  Its  range  is  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  five  senses,  within  which 
limits  it  is  able  to  think  and  to  reason. 
Such  is  the  power  of  the  highest  ani- 
mals. Overlying  this  is  the  spirit 
which  man  diares  with  higher  na- 
tures, by  which  thought  transcends 
the  range  of  the  senses,  and  man 
thinks  of  immensity,  eternity,  infinity, 
immortality,  the  beautiful,  the  holy, 
and  G^d — it  is  certain  that  man's  mind 
possesses  both  these  classes  or  sets  of 
thought."  Now  in  regard  to  the 
higher  of  these  elements,  there  arc 
very  many  well  authenticated  cases 
where  the  extreme  susceptibility  of 
the  mind  (the  seat  of  these  elements) 
to  outward  impressions,  and  the  reac- 
tion of  the  mental  sensation  on  the 
nervous  system,  has  led  to  the  most 
singular  and,  in  some  instances,  even 
fatal  results.  So  marvellously  delicate 
is  this  portion  of  our  organization, 
that  we  are  not  always  conscious  of 
this  reaction,  and  as  the  reaction  ia 
conveyed  from  the  nerve  centres  to  the 
muscular  tissue,  we  actually  find  our- 
selves uttering  words  or  making  mo- 
tions unconsciously.     So  sensitive  ia 
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the  brain  through  the  influence  of  this 
higher  nature,  so  subtle  its  f  onctiona, 
that  it  is  often  impressed  by  means 
kidiscemible  to  the  bodily  eye  or  to 
the  ordinary  senses — by  means  just  as 
nysterioos  as  the  action  of  magnetic 
attraction  or  the  course  of  the  electric 
wave. 

Byron  alludes  to  this  exquisite  sus- 
ceptibility with  no  less  of  truth  than 

ABdtHghtwftlialoiajbettM  things  wUch  bring 
BMk  on  the  hMrt  the  wdglit  wbkh  it  woold 

fling 
Aride  for  ev«r ;  it  may  be  a  sonnd, 
JL  tone  of  mnaic,  annuner's  ere  or  spring, 
A  Sower,  the  wind,  the  ooeaa,  wUch  shall  woond, 
StrUingtlud^eMe  chain  wAerwfUhw$  art  dark' 

Inbound. 

And  how  or  wli7  we  know  not,  nor  eon  trace 
Borne  to  Ut  doud  VUs  ligMninff  qf  ths  wind.  .  . 

Haying  referred  to  the  reaction  of  a 
mental  sensation  on  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, let  us  now  examine  the  course  by 
which  the  reaction  proceeds. 

We  are  told  by  physiologists  that 
stimuli  applied  to  the  nerves  in  certain 
cases  induce  contraction  or  motion  in 
the  muscles  by  direct  conduction  of  a 
stimulus  along  a  nerve,  or  by  the  con- 
duction of  a  stimulus- to  a  nervous  cen- 
tre, whence  it  is  reflected  along  aur 
other  nerve  to  the  muscles.  Not  only 
mechanical  and  electrical,  buip^yMeal 
stimuli  *' excite  the  nerves,  whether 
these  are  ideational,  emotional,  or  vo- 
HtionaL  They  proceed  from  the  brain, 
being  themselves  sometimes  induced 
by  external  causes,  and  sometimes 
originating  primarily  in  the  great 
nervous  centres  from  the  operatums  of 
the  inttinety  ike  memory y  the  reason^  or 
thetcUiy 

When  a  stimulus  of  any  kind, 
whether  mechanical,  chemical,  electri- 
cal, or  vital,  acts  upon  the  living 
nervous  substance,  it  produces  an  im- 
pression on  that  nerve  substance  and 
excites  within  it  some  particular 
change,  and  the  property  by  which 
this  takes  place  in  the  nerve  substance 
has  been  called  its  excitability  or  neu- 
rility.  But  the  nerve  substance  not 
<mly  receives  such  an  impression  from 
a  stimulus  and  is  excited  to  such  a 
14 


change,  but  it  possesses  the  property 
of  conducting  that  impression  in  cer* 
tain  definite  directions,  and  this  pro- 
perty might  be  spoken  of  as  conduc- 
tility. 

When  such  an  imfHression  is  thus 
conducted  umply  along  a  nerve  fibre, 
and  thence  to  a  muscle,  it  induces  or 
excites,  as  we  have  seen,  the  contrac- 
tion of  that  muscle,  and  so  exeroises 
what  is  called  a  motor  function. 

The  nerve  ceUs  appear  to  possess, 
beyond  the  simple  excitability  to  gen- 
eral stimuli,  condnctility,  and  the  pe- 
culiar receptivity  which  is  essential  to 
sensation,  a  special  or  moro  exalted 
kind  of  excitability  which  is  called 
into  play  under  mental  or  psychical 
stimuli  by  the  changes  produced  in  the 
gray  matter*  in  the  formation  of  ideas, 
emotions,  and  the^  wilLf 

Now  if  two  sympathetic  nerve  sys- 
tems operated  upon  by  psychical  stim- 
uli be  directed  to  one  and  l^e  same 
point,  it  is  by  no  means  difiicult  to 
understand  how  the  brains  belong- 
ing to  those  systems  may  be  brought 
into  telegraphic  communication  by 
means  of  the  nerve  fibres,  the  product 
of  the  two  minds  evolved,  and  the  re- 
sultant idea,  by  means  of  a  simple 
mechanical  contrivance  operated  upon 
by  the  motor  function  already  ex- 
plained, be  transmitted  to  paper  by 
the  process  of  writing  so  familiar  to 
both.  The  action  of  the  psychical 
stimuli  on  the  nerve  fibre,  and  its 
transmission  thence  to  the  muscles  re* 
suiting  in  the  movement  of  the  board, 
is  so  subtle  that  we  ourselves  aro  not 
awaro  of  its  operation  except  through 
the  results  produced. 

It  has  just  been  said  that  two  minds 
may  be  brought  into  telegraphic  com- 
munication by  means  of  nerve  fibres. 
Let  us  see  how  far  the  expression  is 
justified  by  facts.  Thero  aro  few  of 
us  who  have  not  experienced  the  truth 
of  Bolomon^s  saying  that  *4f  two  per- 
sons lie  together,  they  have  heat;  but 
how  can  one  be  warm  alone  ?  '*    Even 

*  The  gray  matter  of  the  nerrons  centre?,  the 
precise  natore  of  which  is  unknown, 
t  **OittUaes  of  Fhjsioloor*" 
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the  close  proximity  of  two  persons 
Affects  their  respective  temperatures, 
and  heat  and  motion  we  know  to  be 
correlative.  It  has  been  shown  by 
the  physicist  that  mechanical  force 
producing  motion  is  correlative  with 
and  convertible  into  heat,  heat  into 
chemical  force,  chemical  force  into 
electrical  force,  and  electrical  force 
into  magnetic  force.  Moreover,  that 
each  of  these  is  correlative  and  con- 
vertible into  the  other,  all  being  thus 
interchangeable. 

**  Now  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  force  acting  in  a  nerve  is  identical 
with  electrical  force,  nor  yet  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  electricity,  nor  even  phy- 
sically induced  by  it,  as  magnetism 
may  be,  but  that  in  the  special  action 
of  the  living  nerve  a  force  is  generat- 
ed peculiar  to  that  tissue,  which  is  so 
correlated  with  electricity  that  an 
equivalent  of  the  one  may  in  some  yet 
unknown  manner  excite,  give  rise  to, 
or  even  be  converted  into  the  other. 
In  this  concatenation  of  the  several 
forces  of  nature,  physical  and  vital, 
the  force  acting  in  a  nerve  may  also 
be  correlated  with  chemical  force, 
with  the  heat  developed  in  the  mnscle, 
&nd  even  with  the  peculiar  molecular 
motions  which  produce*  muscular  con- 
traction and  all  its  accompanying  phy- 
sical and  mechanical  consequences." 
If,  then,  two  brains,  one  in  London 
and  one  in  New  York,  may  be  brought 
into  communication  with  each  other 
through  their  respective  nerve  systems 
and  the  common  medium  of  the  elec- 
tric wire,  and  both  brought  to  bear  on 
one  idea— say  the  rate  of  exchange, 
consols,  or  the  price  of  gold — ^isit  to  be 
wondered  at  that  two  other  brains,  in 
close  proximity,  may  be  brought  into 
communication  through  the  media  of 
the  nerve  fibres  which  are  operated 
upon  by  a  force  so  similar  to  that  which 
courses  along  the  electric  wire  f  Or 
is  it  strange  that  the  two  sympathetic 
minds — ^two  minds  having  a  strong 
affinity  for  each  other — should  combine 
and  generate  ideas  ?  and  having  pro- 
duced them,  is  it  strange  they  should 
give  them  expression  in  writing  ?    Be- 


fore the  days  of  Franklin,  this  might 
indeed  appear  strange,  but  it  surely 
cannot  be  so  considered  now. 

Such,  then,  is  the  rationale  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  automatic  writing, 
by  means  of  Planohette,  and  such 
writing  is  simply  a  manifestotion  of 
what  has  been  named  psychic  force. 
Whether  operated  by  one  or  two  per- 
sons, the  rationale  is  the  sune. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
phenomenon  just  explained  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  that  it  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  oracles  which  formed  so  im- 
portant a  feature,  at  one  period,  in  the 
history  of  Qreece;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  "Whispering  Groves  of  Do- 
dona,"  and  the  yet  more  famous  oracle 
of  Delphi.'*  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  these  oracles  were  not  established 
at  the  first  by  the  Greeks  themselves. 
They  were  of  foreign  origin,  having 
been  first  introduced  from  Egypt,  then 
the  seat  of  learning. 

The  secret  of  psychic  force  having 
been  once  discovered,  it  may  easily  be 
conceived  how  it  would  be  seized  up- 
on as  a  means  of  communicating,  as 
the  pagans  supposed,  with  beings  of 
another  world,  and  how  readily  the 
more  enlightened  and  designing  would 
avail  themselves  of  it  as  a  means  to 
practise  upon  the  credulity  of  a  super- 
stitious people.     Such  were  the  cun- 

*  There  It  no  donbt  that  splrlt-writlng  is  verj 
indent,  Obina  alone  fnralshliig  snflloient  evi- 
dence of  the  fact. 

"Spirit-writing,"  says  Taylor,  "  l»  of  two 
kinds,  accoiding  as  it  is  done  with  or  withoat  a 
mateiial  inetrament.  The  first  kind  is  in  fnll 
practioe  in  China,  where,  like  other  rites  of  dtrin- 
ation,  it  is  probably  ancient.  It  is  called  *  de- 
scending of  the  pencil,*  and  is  especially  need  by 
the  literary  classes.  When  a  Chineee  wishes  to 
consult  a  god  in  this  way,  he  sends  for  a  profea- 
sional  mediom.  Before  the  image  of  the  god  are 
set  candles  and  incense,  and  an  offeiing  of  tea  or 
mock  money.  In  front  of  this  on  another  table 
ia  placed  an  oblong  tray  of  diy  sand.  The  writ- 
ing instroment  is  a  Y-shaped  wooden  handle,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  with  a  wooden  tooth  Hzed  at 
its  point.  Two  persons  hold  this  instmnent, 
each  grasping  one  leg  of  it,  and  the  point  resting 
ontheaand.  Proper  pn^ers  and  charms  indnoe 
the  god  to  manifest  his  presence  by  a  morement 
of  the  point  In  the  sand,  and  thns  the  response  la 
written,  and  there  only  remains  the  somewhat 
dlffisnlt  and  doabtfol  task  of  deciphering  it  .  .** 
— "  PHmitive  Culture:'  By  Ed,  B,  Tayhr,  VoL 
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ning  priesthood  in  the  temples  of  pa- 
gan worship.  They  were  quick  to 
take  advantage  of  a  discoyery  that  of- 
fered so  powerful  a  iererage,  and  hav- 
ing once  secured  its  services,  they  did 
not  scrapie  to  shape  the  utterances  to 
suit  their  own  selfish  ends.  Frequent- 
ly their  answers  were  so  framed  as  to 
admit  of  a  doable  interpretation. 

CroBsus  consulted  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi on  the  success  that  would  attend 
his  invasion  of  the  Medes.  He  was 
told  that  by  passing  the  river  Halys  a 
great  empire  would  be  ruined.  He 
crossed,  and  the  fall  of  his  own  empire 
fulfilled  the  prophecy.  Sometimes  they 
were  couched  in  vague  and  mysterious 
terms,  leaving  those  who  solicited  ad- 
vice to  put  whatever  construction  up- 
on them  their  hopes*  or  fears  suggest- 
ed. Compare,  for  example,  the  first 
specimen  of  writing  given  in  this  ar- 
ticle with  the  descriptions  we  read  in 
ancient  history  of  the  utterances  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  How  vague  and 
indefinite  are  its  warnings  !  and  then 
the  continual  recurrence  of  the  solemn 
admonition,  *'  Hope  and  trust '' — does 
it  not  seem  prophetic  of  some  evil 
hour,  when  all  one's  hope  and  faith 
were  to  be  tried  to  the  utmost  ? 

Suppose  these  words  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  a  superstitious  person  by 
the  priestess  of  a  temple  sitoated  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  a  dense  forest, 
among  the  tof^ing  crags  of  some 
lofty  mountain  range,  or  near  the 
gloomy  habitations  of  the  dead:  it 
could  not  have  failed  of  making  a  se- 
rious impression  upon  the  mind.  It 
was  thus  that  the  pagan  priesthood 
threw  about  their  oracles  everything 
that  eould  inspire  the  mind  of  the  vis- 
itor with  a  sense  of  awe.  We  are  told 
that  the  *' sacred  tripod  "was  placed 
over  the  mouth  of  a  cave  whence  pro- 
ceeded a  peculiar  exhalation. 

On  this  tripod  sat  the  Pythia— the 
priestess  of  Apollo — who,  having 
caught  the  inspiration,  pronounced  her 
ofacles  in  extempore  prose  or  verse. 
The  cave  and  the  exhalations  were 
mere  accessories,  stage  properties  as  it 
were,  the  more  readily  to  impose  upon 


those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle. 
So  of  the  **  sacred  tripod,"  which  was 
the  symbol  merely  of  the  real  instru- 
ment which  had  given  birth  to  this 
system  of  fraud. 

Planchette,  tl^e  '* sacred  tripod"  of 
the  ancients,  uses  language  of  various 
styles.  Sometimes  it  will  not  deign 
to  speak  at  all;  sometimes  its  answers 
are  vague  and  unmeaning;  sometimes 
singularly  concise  and  pertinent. 

A  very  striking  point  of  similarity  is 
the  occasional  irrelevancy  of  the  an- 
swers. Tisamenus,  soothsayer  to  the 
Qreek  army,  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  concerning  his  lack  of  off- 
spring, when  he  was  told  by  the  Py- 
thia that  he  would  win  five  glorious 
tombats;  and  when  Battus  asked 
about  his  voice  he  was  told  *Ho  estab- 
lish a  city  in  Libya  abounding  in 
fleeces."  Such  freaks  are  common 
with  the  modem  Pythia.  The  resem- 
blance is  complete. 

It  is  to  the  development  of  psychi- 
cal force,  as  shown  by  Planchette, 
that  the  phenomena  known  as  mes- 
merism and  the  so-called  spiritualism 
are  undoubtedly  due.  In  some  per- 
sons this  force  is  found  to  exist  abnor- 
mally, when  its  manifestations  are  cer- 
tainly extraordinary.  The  trouble  is 
that  we  are  not  always  satisfied  with 
its  feeble  and  uncertain  utterances, 
and  are  too  often  impelled  by  cupidity 
or  other  equally  unworthy  motive  to 
practise  the  charlatanism  of  the  crafty 
priests  of  old. 

In  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezsar  the 
Chaldean  priesthood,  the  magicians 
and  astrologers,  and  those  who  had 
understanding  in  all  visions  and 
dreams,  possessed  all  the  learning  of 
the  known  world.  Much  of  their 
learning  was  transmitted  to  Egypt  and 
thence  to  Greece,  but  much  of  it  we 
know  was  lost  to  the  world.  From 
all  that  we  can  gather  now,  however, 
we  may  feel  assured  that  they  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  what 
has  been  termed  psychic  force,^  or  a 
sixth  sense,  or  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion (for  our  terminology  in  all  specu- 
lations bordering  on    the    ^^uninaw* 
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mbU^^  must  necessarily  be  uncerUin), 
and  as  a  neighboring  people,  the  Lb- 
raelites,  communicated  with  their  God 
throngh  that  medium,  they  supposed, 
as  was  natural,  that  they  could  com- 
municate with  their  gods  in  the  same 
way.  And  they  were  perfectly  sin- 
cere in  that  belief.  But  in  the  pro- 
cess of  time  and  migration  the  theolo- 
gy of  the  Qreeks  came  to  bear  little  re- 
semblance to  that  of  the  Chaldeans. 
The  dignity  of  the  priestly  office  and 
the  influence  of  the  priesthood  be- 
came greatly  diminished.  That  the 
religion  of  these  several  nations  had 
one  common  origin,  snd  that  the 
priests  and  prophets  of  God's  chosen 
people  had  many  imitators  among 
other  nations,  there  is  abundant  proof. 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Py- 
thia,  for  example,  contains  points  not 
without  resemblance  to  certain  pas- 
sages in  oar  own  early  sacred  history. 
The  Son  of  God  b  at  enmity  with  the 
ierpent ;  the  serpent  pursues  a  woman, 
and  is  trodden  under  foot  by  the  Son. 
Zeus  is  the  god  of  the  Greeks;  Apollo 
is  his  son;  Leto — or  Latonar— is  pur- 
sued by  Python,  the  serpent,  and  is 
slain  by  Apollo.  To  commemorate 
this  deed  a  temple  was  erected  at 
Delhi  to  Apollo,  and  the  priestess  was 
called  the  Pythia.  Regarded  as  the 
symbol  of  wisdom  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  serpent  came  to  be  considered  by 
the  Greeks  as  representing  the  princi- 
ple of  evil.*  Ages  before  this,  how- 
ever, the  history  of  our  first  parents, 
the  temptation,  and  the  fall,  and  the 
prophecy  that  the  Son  should  bruise 
the  serpent's  head,  had  been  recorded. 
The  wonderful  Chaldeans  too  had 
mapped  out  the  same  story  among  the 
eternal  stars,  their  great  designs  being 

*  The  perpent  was  more  subtle  than  any  beast 
of  the  Held :  **  Be  ye  wise  as  serpents.**— JMMf. 


still  traceable  on  the  celestial  globes  of 
our  common  schools. 

But  the  intellectual  Greek  was  not 
long  to  be  imposed  upon.  Men  who 
could  discourse  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  had  not  much  faith  in  the 
nonsense  often  put  forth  by  a  priestess 
of  Apollo.  Themistocles  made  a  tool 
of  the  oracle  in  order  to  serve  his  own 
purposes,  and  Demosthenes  publicly 
denounced  it.  Convinced  that  the  or- 
acle was  subsidized  by  Philip  of  Maco- 
don,  and  instructed  to  speak  in  his  fa- 
vor, he  boldly  declared  that  the  Py- 
thia pkUtppked,  and  bade  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Thebans  remember  that 
*' Pericles  and  Epaminondas,  instead 
of  listening  to  the  frivolous  answers  of 
the  oracle,  the  resort  of  the  ignorant 
and  cowardly,  consulted  only  reason 
in  the  choice  of  their  measures." 

Had  there  been  a  London  magistrate 
at  hand  in  the  days  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian orator,  it  would  certainly  have 
gone  hard  with  the  poor  Pythia. 

No  observer  of  human  nature  can 
doubt  that  we  are  bound  by  an  *^  elec- 
tric chain,"  and  that  we  are  liable  to 
impressions,  the  sources  of  which  are 
often  unknown  to  us.  Nor  can  we 
doubt  that  there  have  been  abnormal- 
ly senative  persons,  like  Swedenborg, 
whose  receptivity  was  such  that  the 
brain  could  be  impressed  by  means 
which  would  entirely  fail  with  the 
normal  brain.  But  in  respect  to  the 
professional  mediums,  notwithstanding 
the  antiquity  of  the  class  and  their 
many  advocates,  it  remains  to  be 
shown  where  they  have  been  of  the 
slightest  practical  utility,  or  served 
any  good  or  useful  end.  Nay  more. 
It  remains  to  be  shown  wherein  the 
modem  medium  is  entitled  to  a  parti- 
cle more  of  respect  than  the  medium 
of  Endor. 

&  B.  LucB. 
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HERE^S  yer  toy  balloons  t    All  sizes. 
Twenty  cents  for  that.    It  rises 
Jest  as  qnick  as  that  *ere,  Miss, 
Twice  as  big.     Ye  see  it  is 
Borne  more  fancy.     Make  it  square 
Fifty  for  'em  both.     That's  fair. 


That's  the  sixth  I're  sold  since  noon. 
Trade's  reyiying.     Just  as  soon 
As  this  lot's  worked  ofE  I'll  take 
Wholesale  figg^rs.     Make  or  break. 
That's  my  motto  1     Then  I'll  buy 
In  some  first- class  lottery: 
One  half  ticket,  numbered  right- 
As  I  dreamed  about  last  night. 


That'll  fetch  it.     Don't  tell  me  ! 
When  a  man's  in  luck,  you  see, 
All  things  help  him.     Every  chance 
Hits  him  like  an  ayalanche. 
Here's  your  toy  balloons,  Miss.    Ehf 
You  won't  turn  your  face  this  way  t 
Mebbe  you'll  be  glad  some  day  I 


With  that  clear  ten-thousand  prize 
This  yer  trade  I'll  drop,  and  rise 
Into  wholesale.     No  !    I'll  take 
Stocks  in  Wall  street.     Make  or  break, 
That's  my  motto  1    With  my  luck, 
Where's  the  chance  of  being  stuck? 
Call  it  Sixty  Thousand,  clear, 
Made  in  Wall  street  in  one  year. 


Sixty  thousand  I    Umph  I    Let's  see. 

Bond  and  mortgage'U  do  for  me. 

Good.    That  gal  that  passes!  me  by 

Scornful  like — why,   mebbe  I 

Some  day'U  hold  in  pawn — ^why  not!— 

All  her  father's  prop.     She'll  spot 

What's  my  little  game,  and  see 

What  Pm  after's  her.    He  t  he  1  ^  , 
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He  t  he  1    When  she  comes  to  sue — 
Let's  see.     What's  the  thing  to  do  ? 
Kick  her  ?    No  I    There's  the  perliss  I 
Sorter  throw  her  off  like  this  I 
Hello  I    Stop  t     Help  I    Harder  I    Hey  I 
There's  my  whole  stock  got  away  t 
Kiting  on  the  house  tops  !    Lost  t 
All  a  poor  man's  fortin  1    Cost  ? 
Twenty  dollars  I    Eh  !    What's  this  ? 
Fifty  cents  1    Qod  bless  ye,  Miss  ! 


[Febbuabt, 
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AUT  DIABOLUS  AUT  NIHIL. 

THE    TBUE    STOBY   OP   A    H  ALLUCIN  AT  ION  . 


THE  career  of  the  Abb^  Gerard 
had  been  an  eminently  success- 
ful one — successful  in  every  way ;  and 
even  he  himself  was  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge it  to  be  so  as  he  reviewed 
his  past  life,  sitting  by 'a  blazing  fire 
in  his  comfortable  apartment  in  the 
Rue  Miromeuil  previous  to  dressing 
for  the  Due  de  Frontignan's  dinner- 
party. Bom  of  poor  parents  in  the 
south  of  France,  entering  the  priest- 
hood at  an  early  age,  having  received 
but  a  meagre  education,  and  that 
chiefly  confined  to  a  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  elementary  treatises 
on  theology,  he  had,  in  twenty-five 
years,  and  solely  by  his  own  exertions, 
unaided  by  patronage,  obtained  a 
most  desirable  berth  in  one  of  the 
leading  Paris  churches,  thereby  be- 
coming the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
salary  and  being  enabled  to  indulge 
his  tastes  as  a  dilettante  and  h/mme  du 
monde.  The  few  hours  snatched  from 
those  absorbed  by  his  parochial  duties 
he  had  ever  devoted  to  study,  and  his 
application  and  determination  had 
l>orne  him  golden  fruit.  Moreover,  he 
had  so  cultivated  his  mind,  and  made 
such  good  use  of  the  rare  opportuni- 
ties afforded  him  in  early  life  of  asso- 
ciating with  gentlemen,  that  when 
now  at  length  he  found  his  presence 
in   demand    at    every  house  in    the 


** Faubourg"  where  wit  and  graceful 
learning  were  appreciated,  no  one 
would  ever  have  suspected  he  had  not 
been  bred  according  to  the  strictest 
canons  of  social  refinement. 

But  in  his  upward  progress  such 
had  been  his  experience  of  life  that 
when,  during  the  brief  intervals  of 
breathing  time  he  allowed  himself,  he 
would  look  belo^  and  above,  he  was 
forced  to  confess  that  at  every  step  a 
belief,  an  illusion  had  been  destroyed 
and  trodden  under  foot,  and  he  would 
wonder,  while  bracing  himself  for  a 
new  effort,  how  it  would  all  end,  and 
whether  the  mitre  he  lusted  for  would 
not  after  all,  perhaps,  be  placed  upon 
a  head  that  doubted  even  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Gk)d.  He  was  not  a  bad 
man,  but  merely  one  of  that  class  who 
have  embraced  the  priesthood  mere- 
ly as  a  means  of  raising  themselves 
from  obscurity  to  eminence,  and  have 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  world  dis- 
covered many  flaws  and  blemishes  in 
what  they  may  at  one  time  have  con- 
sidered perfect.  When  his  reason  re- 
jected many  of  the  fables  hitherto 
cherished  and  believed  in,  the  Abb6 
Gerard  was  at  the  beginning  inclined 
to  abandon  in  despair  the  attempt  to 
discern  the  true  from  the  false,  and 
this  all  the  more  that  he  saw  the  time 
thus  spent  was,  in  a  worldly  sense, 
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but  wasted,  and  that  the  good  things 
of  this  world  come  to  sach  reapers  as 
gather  wheat  and  tares  alike,  well 
knowing  there  is  a  market  for  them 
both. 

Daring  a  certain  period,  therefore, 
of  his  straggle  upward,  while  his 
worldly  ambition  was  aiding  by  sly  in- 
sinaations  and  comparisons  the  deadly 
work  already  began  by  the  destruction 
of  his  dreams,  Henri  Gerard  was  nigh 
being  an  atheist.  But  the  nature  of 
the  man  was  too  finely  sensual  for  this 
phase  to  be  lasting,  and  when  at 
length  he  found  himself  so  far  success- 
ful in  his  worldly  aspirations  as  to  be 
tolerably  sure  of  their  complete  fulfil- 
ment; when  at  length  he  found  time 
to  examine  spiritual  matters  apart 
from  their  direct  bearing  upon  his  so- 
cial altitude,  his  sBsthetic  sense — 
which  by  this  time  had  necessarily  de- 
veloped— he  was  struck  by  the  exqui- 
site leofuiy  of  Christianity,  and  thus,  as 
a  shallow  philosophy  had  nearly  in- 
duced him  to  become  an'  atheist,  a 
deep  and  sensual  spirit  of  sentimental- 
ity nearly  made  him  a  Christian.  His 
Ibdonua  was  the  Madonna  of  Ra- 
phael, not  that  of  Albert  DUrer:  the 
woman  whose  placid  grace  of  counte- 
nance creates  an  emotion  more  subtly 
Toluptuous  than  desire;  not  she  in 
whose  face  can  be  discerned  the  hu- 
man mother  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
and  of  Him  divinely  acquainted  with 
all  grief.  The  Holy  Spirit  he  adored 
was  not  the  Friend  of  the  broken- 
hearted or  the  Healer  of  the  blind 
Bartimceus,  but  He  ^'who  feedeth 
among  the  lilies  *'•— the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  all  esthetic  conception. 
Christianity  be  looked  upon  as  the 
highest  moral  expression  of  artistic 
perfection,  and  he  regarded  it  with 
the  same  admiration  he  accorded  to 
the  Antinous  and  the  Venus  of  Milo. 
He  was  not,  however,  by  nature  a  pa- 
gan aa  some  men  are — men  who,  in 
the  words  of  De  Musset,  ^'Sontvenu 
trop  tard  dans  un  monde  trop  vienx  " ; 
but  the  atmosphere  in  which  bis  early 
years  had  been  spent  had  been  so  an- 
tagonistic to  the  impulses  of  his  na- 


ture, his  inner  life  had  been  so  cramp- 
ed in  and  starved,  that  when  at  lengUi 
the  key  of  gold  opening  the  prison 
door  let  in  the  outer  air,  his  spirit  re- 
velled in  all  the  wild  extravagance  so 
often  accompanying  sudden  and  long 
wished-for  emancipation.  His  nature 
was  perhaps  not  one  that  could  have 
been  attuned  to  a  perfect  harmony 
with  that  of  a  Greek  or  Roman  of  the 
golden  days,  but  one  better  calculated 
to  enjoy  the  hybrid  atmosphere  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance;  and  be  would 
have  been  in  his  element  in  the  Rucel- 
lai  Gardens,  conversing  with  feeble 
little  Cosimino,  or  laughing  with  Bu- 
ondelmonte  and  Luigi  Alamanni.  He 
did  not  believe  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Bible,  but  its  precepts  and  tendencies 
he  appreciated  and  admired,  although, 
it  must  be  confessed,  he  did  not  al- 
ways put  himself  out  to  follow  them. 
In  his  heart  he  utterly  rejected  all 
idea  of  a  future  life,  since  it  was  in- 
compatible with  his  conception  of  the 
artistic  unity  of  this;  but  he  would 
blandly  acknowledge  to  himself  that 
there  are  perhaps  things  we  cannot 
comprehend,  and  that  beauty  may 
have  no  term.  He  assimilated,  so  far 
as  in  him  lay,  his  duties  as  a  priest 
with  his  ideas  as  a  man  of  culture; 
and  his  seimons  were  ever  of  love; 
sermons  which,  winged  as  they  were 
with  impassioned  eloquence,  were  de- 
servedly popular  with  all:  from  the 
scholar,  who  delighted  in  them  as  in- 
tellectual feasts,  to  the  fashionable 
Paris  woman  of  the  second  empire, 
who  was  enchanted  at  finding  in  the 
quasi-fatalistic  and  broadly  charitable 
views  enunciated  therein  means  where- 
by her  vulgar  amours  might  be  con- 
sidered in  a  light  more  pleasing  to 
herself  and  more  consoling  to  her  hus- 
band. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  preceding 
the  evening  on  which  we  introduce 
him  to  the  reader  the  Abb6  had  de- 
parted from  his  usual  custom,  and,  by 
especial  request  of  his  cur6,  had 
preached  a  most  remarkable  sermon 
upon  the  Personality  of  Satan.  It  is 
a  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  men 
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succeed  best  when  their  efforts  are  en- 
liyened  by  a  real  belief  in  the  matter 
in  hand.  Not  only  some  men  have 
such  a  superabundance  of  fervid  im- 
agination that  they  can,  for  the  time 
being,  provoke  themselves  into  a 
pseodo  belief  in  what  they  know  in 
their  saner  moments  to  be  false,  but 
moreover  a  large  class  of  men  are  en- 
dowed with  minds  so  restless  and  so 
finely  strung  that  they  can  play  with 
a  sophism  with  marvellous  dexterity 
and  skill,  while  lacking  that  vigorous 
and  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind 
which  the  lucid  exposition  of  a  hid- 
den truth  necessitates.  The  Abb6  G^ 
rard  belonged  a  little  to  both  these 
classes  of  beings;  and  moreover, 
his  vanity  as  an  intellectual  man 
provoked  him  to  extraordinary  exer- 
tions in  cases  wherein  he  fancied  he 
might  win  for  himself  the  glory  of 
strengthening  and  verifying  matters 
which  in  themselves  perhaps  lacked 
almost  the  elements  of  existence. 
^^  Spiritual  truths,"  he  once  cynically 
remarked  to  Sainte-Beuve,  whom,  by 
the  way,  he  detested,  **  will  take  care 
of  themselves;  it  is  the  nursing  of 
spiritual  falsehood  which  needs  all  the 
care  of  the  clergy."  On  the  Sunday 
in  question  he  had  surpassed  himself. 
With  biting  irony  he  had  annihilated 
the  disbelievers  in  Divine  punishment, 
and  then,  with  persuasive  and  over- 
whelming eloquence,  he  had  ui*ged  the 
necessity  of  believing  not  only  in  hell, 
but  in  the  personality  of  the  Prince  of 
Evil.  Women  had  fainted  in  their 
terror;  men  had  been  frightened  into 
seeking  the  convenient  solace  of  the 
confessional,  and  the  Archbishop  had 
written  him  a  letter  of  the  warmest 
thanks. 

It  was  a  triumph  which  a  man  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  Abb6  Gerard  particu- 
larly enjoyed.  The  idea  of  finding 
himself  the  successful  reviver  of  an  in- 
animate doctrine,  while  secretly  con- 
scious that  he  was,  in  reality,  a  skep- 
tic in  matters  of  dogmatically  vital 
importance,  was  to  a  mind  so  prone  to 
delight  in  paradoxes  eminently  agree- 
able.   It  pleased  him  to  see  the  letter 


of  the  Archbishop  lying  upo*!!  a  volume 
of  Strauss,  and  to  read  the  glowing 
and  extravagant  praise  lavished  on 
him  in  the  pages  of  the  ^^Univera" 
after  having  enjoyed  a  sparkling 
draught  of  Voltaire. 

Such  was  the  Abb6  Q^rard — ^the  type 
of  a  class.  The  Doc  de  Frontignan^ 
with  whom  he  was  dining  on  the  eve- 
ning this  story  opens,  was  or  rather 
i$  in  many  ways  a  no  less  remarkable 
personage  in  Paris  society.  Posooss 
ing  rank,  birth,  and  a  splendid  income, 
he  had  inherited  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  the  good  gifts  of  Providenoe, 
being  endowed  not  only  with  consider- 
able mental  power,  but  with  the  tact 
to  use  that  power  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Although  beyond  doubt  eUver^ 
he  was  universally  esteemed  a  much 
more  intellectual  man  than  he  really 
was,  and  tliis  through  no  voluntary 
deceitfulness  on  his  part,  but  owing 
to  a  method  he  had  unconsciously 
adopted  of  exhibiting  his  wares  with 
their  most  favorable  aspect  to  the 
front.  He  was  well  read,  but  not 
deeply  read,  and  yet  all  Paris  consid- 
ered him  a  profound  scholar;  he  was 
quick  and  epigrammatic  in  his  appre- 
ciation and  expression  of  ideas,  as  men 
of  cultivation  and  varied  experience 
are  apt  to  be,  but  he  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  wit,  and  finally  hav- 
ing merely  lounged  through  the  world, 
impelled  by  a  spirit  of  restlessness,  be- 
gotten of  great  wealth  and  idleness, 
society  looked  upon  him  as  a  bold 
and  adventurous  traveller.  One  gift 
he  most  certainly  possessed:  he  wai 
vastly  amusing  and  entertaining,  and  re» 
sembled  in  one  respect  the  Abbe  Qali* 
ani,  as  described  by  Diderot;  for  he 
was  indeed  ^'  a  treasure  on  rainy  days, 
and  if  the  cabinet-makers  made  such 
things,  everybody  would  have  one  in 
the  country."  He  not  only  knew 
everybody  in  Paris,  but  he  possessed 
an  extraordinary  faculty  of  drawing 
people  out,  and  forcing  them  to  make 
themselves  amusing.  No  man  was  in 
his  society  long  before  he  discorered 
himself  openly  discussing  his  most 
cherished  hobby,  or  airily  scattering 
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M  seed  for  triyial  conversation  the 
trait  of  long  years  of  experience  and 
reflection.  His  hotel  in  the  Rao  de 
Varenne  was  the  resort  of  all  that  was 
most  remarkable  and  extraordinary  in 
the  fashionable,  the  artistic,  tlie  dip- 
lomatic, and  the  scientific  world.  His 
intimacy  with  the  Abb6  Gerard  was 
one  of  long  standing:  they  mutually 
amused  each  other;  the  keen  intellect 
of  the  priest  found  much  that  was  in- 
teresting in  the  shallow  but  attractiye 
and  brilliant  nature  of  the  lajrman; 
while  the  Duke  entertained  feelings  of 
the  warmest  admiration  for  a  man 
who,  having  risen  from  nothing,  en- 
livened the  most  exclusive  coteries 
with  his  graceful  learning  and  charm- 
ing wit. 

It  was  one  of  the  peculiar  whims  of 
Octave  de  Frontignan  never  to  have 
an  even  number  of  guests  at  his  din* 
aer  table.  His  soir^  indeed  were  at- 
tended by  hundreds,  but  his  dinner 
parties  rarely  exceeded  seven  (includ- 
ing himself),  and  in  many  cases  he 
only  invited  two.  On  this  especial  oc- 
casion the  only  guest  asked  to  meet 
the  Abb^  G4rud  was  tlie  celebrated 
diplomatist  and  millionaire  the  Prince 
Paul  Pomerantsev.  This  most  extra- 
ordinary personage  had  for  the  past 
six  years  kept  Europe  in  a  constant 
state  of  excitement  by  reason  of  his 
munificence  and  power.  Brought  up 
under  the  direct  personal  supervision 
of  the  Bmperor  of  Russia,  he  had  done 
a  little  of  everything  and  succeeded  in 
all  he  had  undertaken.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished hims^  as  a  diplomatist 
and  as  a  soldier,  and  had  left  traces  of 
his  indomitable  will  in  many  State  pa- 
pers as  on  many  an  enemy*s  face  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Crimean  war.  In 
London,  but  perhaps  more  especially 
in  **the  shires,"  his  face  was  well 
known  and  liked.  Duchesses'  daugh- 
ters had  sighed  for  him,  but  in  vain ; 
and  the  continuance  of  his  celibacy 
appeared  to  be  as  certain  as  the  splen- 
dor of  his  fortune.  The  Abb^  Gerard 
had  known  him  for  many  years,  and 
proved  no  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  for  although  their  friendship  had 


never  ripened  into  great  intimacy, 
there  was  periiaps  no  man  in  the  wide 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  in  whose  so* 
ciety  the  priest  took  a  more  lively 
pleasure. 

'^Late  as  usual !"  cried  the  Duke, 
as  O^rard  hurried  into  the  room  ten 
minutes  after  the  appointed  hour. 
**  PriDce,  if  you  were  so  unpunctnal  in 
your  diplomatic  duties  as  the  Abb^  is 
in  his  social  (and  I  /ear  in  his  spiritu- 
al I),  where  would  the  world  be  ?  " 

The  Abb6  stopped  short,  pulled  out 
his  watch,  and  looked  at  it  with  a 
comically  contrite  air. 

^^Only  ten  minutes  late,  and  I  am 
sure  when  you  think  of  the  amount  of 
business  I  have  to  transact  you  can  af- 
ford to  forgive  me,"  he  said  as  he  ad- 
vanced and  shook  hands  warmly  with 
his  friends. 

**  You  have  no  idea,"  he  continued, 
throwing  himself  lazUy  down  upon  a 
lounge — '^you  have  no  idea  of  the 
amount  of  folly  I  am  forced  to  listen 
to  in  a  day  t  Every  woman  whose 
bad  temper  has  got  her  into  trouble 
with  her  husband,  and  every  man 
whose  stupidity  has  led  him  into  quar- 
relling with  his  wife — one  and  all  they 
come  to  me,  pour  out  their  misfortunes 
in  my  ears,  and  expect  me  to  arrange 
their  affairs." 

The  servant  announcing  dinner  in- 
terrupted the  poor  Abb6*8  complaints. 

*'I  tell  you  what  I  should  do,"  said 
Pomerantseff  when  they  were  seated 
at  table.  ^'I  should  say  to  every  man 
and  woman  who  came  to  me  on  such 
errands,  *  My  dear  friend,  my  business 
is  with  your  spiritual  welfare,  and  with 
that  alone.  The  doctor  and  solicitor 
must  take  care  of  your  worldly  concerns. 
It  is  my  duty  to  insure  your  eternal  feli- 
city when  the  tedium  of  delirium  tre- 
mens and  the  divorce  court  is  all  over, 
and  that  is  really  all  one  man  can  do.' " 

**By  the  way,  talking  of  spiritual 
matters,"  interrupted  the  Duke, 
^*  Pomerantseff  has  been  telling  mo 
his  experience  with  a  man  you  detest, 
Abb6." 

**  I  detest  no  man." 

**I  con  only  judge  from  your  own 
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words,"  rejoined  Frontignaii.  **Did 
you  not  tell  me  yean  ago  that  you 
thought  Home  a  more  serious  evil  than 
the  typhoid  fever  ?  '* 

''Ah,  Home  the  medium  1"  cried 
Q^rard  in  great  disgust.  ''I  admit 
you  are  right.  It  is  not  possible, 
Prince,  that  you  encourage  Frontignan 
in  his  absurd  spiritualism." 

The  Prince  smiled  gravely. 

''  I  do  not  pretend  to  encourage  any 
man  in  anything,  fnait  char  Abbe^ 

**But  you  cannot  believe  in  it  I " 

**I  do  most  certainly  believe  in  it." 

^''Dieu  de  DimP^  exclaimed  Q^ 
rard.  **What  folly  I  What  are  we 
all  coming  to  ? " 

*'  It  has  always  struck  me  as  remaric- 
able,"  said  the  Duke,  ''that  with  all 
your  taste  for  the  curious  and  on- 
known^  you  have  never  been  tempted 
into  investigating  the  matter,  Abb^." 

"I  ,am,  as  you  say,  a  lover  of  the 
curious,"  replied  the  priest,  "but  not 
of  such  empty  trash  as  spiritualism. 
I  have  enough  cares  with  the  realities 
of  this  world  without  bringing  upon 
myself  the  misery  of  investigating  the' 
possibilities  of  the  next." 

"That  is  a  sentiment  worthy  of 
Abb^  Dubois,"  said  Pomerantseff 
laughing,  and  then  the  Duke,  sudden- 
ly making  some  inquiry  relative  to  the 
train  which  was  to  take  him  and  the 
Prince  to  Brunoy  on  a  shooting  expe- 
dition the  following  morning,  the  sub- 
ject for  the  nonce  was  dropped.  It 
was  destined,  however,  to  be  revived 
later  in  the  evening,  for  when  after 
dinner  they  were  comfortably  ensconc- 
ed in  the  tabagie^  Frontignan,  who  had 
been  greatly  excited  by  some  extraor- 
dinary manifestations  related  to  him 
by  the  Prince  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Abb^,  said  abruptly: 

"Now,  Q6rard,  you  must  really  let 
OS  convert  you  to  spiritualism." 

"Never  I "  cried  the  Abb^. 

"It  is  absurd  for  you  to  disbelieve, 
for  you  know  nothing  about  it,  since 
you  have  never  been  willing  to  attend 
a«6aru»." 

"I  fed  it  is  absurd,  and  that  is 
enough." 


"  I  myself  do  not  exactly  believe  in 
9piriUy-^  said  Frontignan  thoughtfully. 

"2  2a  hanne  heuref  Of  course 
not!"  cried  the  Abb^  "You  see, 
Prince,  he  is  not  qnite  mad  after  all  1 " 

The  Prince  said  nothing. 

"I  cannot  doubt  the  existence  of 
some  extraordinary  phenomena,"  con- 
tinned  the  young  Duke  thoughtfully ; 
"for  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  such  an 
exquisite  pitch  of  philosophical  imbe- 
cility as  to  doubt  my  own  senses;  but, 
to  my  thinking,  the  exact  nature  of  the 
phenomena  remains  as  yet  an  open 
question.  I  have  a  theory  of  my  own 
fU>out  it,  and  although  it  may  be  ab- 
surd and  fantastical,  it  is  certainly  no 
more  so  than  that  which  would  have 
us  believe  the  spirits  of  the  dear  old 
lacy  dead  come  back  to  the  scenes  of 
their  lives  and  miseries  to  puU  our 
noses  and  play  tambourines." 

"And  may  I  ask  you,"  inquired  the 
Prince,  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  in  his 
voice,  "what  this  theory  of  yours  may 
be?" 

"I  will  give  you,"  said  the  Duke, 
ignoring  the  sneer,  and  stretching 
himself  back  in  his  chair  as  he  sent  a 
ring  of  smoke  curling  daintily  toward 
the  ceiling — "I  will  give  you  with 
great  pleasure  the  result  of  my  reflec- 
tion about  this  matter.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  things — the  tangible  things 
we  create,  or  rather  cause  to  appear, 
come  from  within  ourselves,  and  are 
portions  of  ourselves.  We  produce 
them,  in  the  first  instance,  generally 
with  hands  linked,  but  afterward 
when  our  nervovs  organizations  are 
more  harmonised  to  them,  they  come 
to  us  of  themselves,  and  even 
against  our  wills.  It  is  my  belief 
that  these  are  what  we  term  our  pas- 
sions and  our  emotions,  to  whose  ex- 
istence the  electric  fluid  and  nervous 
ecstasy  we  cause  to  circulate  and  in- 
duce by  sitting  with  hands  linked, 
merely  gives  a  tangible  and  corporeal 
expression.  We  all  know  that  g^ef, 
joy,  remorse,  and  many  other  sensa- 
tions and  emotions  can  kill  as  surely 
and  in  many  cases  as  quickly  as  an  as- 
sassin's dagger,  and  it  is  a  well  known 
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Bcientiflc  fact  .that  there  are  certain 
nerves  in  the  hand  between  certain 
fingers  which  have  a  distinct  rapport 
with  the  mind,  and  by  which  the  mind 
can  be  controlled.  Since  this  is  so,  whj 
is  it  that  under  certain  given  condi- 
tions, snch  as  sitting  with  hands  linked 
— that  thus  sitting,  and  while  the  elec- 
tric floid,  drawn  ont  bj  the  contact  of 
cor  hands,  forms  a  powerful  medium 
between  the  inner  and  the  outward 
being— why  is  it,  I  say,  that  these 
strong  emotions  I  have  mentioned 
should  not  take  advantage  of  this 
strange  river  flowing  to  and  fro  be- 
tween the  conceptional  and  the  visual 
to  float  before  us  for  a  time,  and  give 
VLB  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  touch- 
ing them,  who  influence  our  every  ac- 
tion in  life  ?  It  is  my  belief  that  I 
can  shake  hands  with  my  emotions; 
that  my  conscience  can  become  tangi- 
ble and  pinch  my  ear  just  as  surely  as 
it  can  and  does  keep  people  awake  at 
night  by  agitating  their  nervous  sys- 
tem, or  in  other  words,  by  mentally 
pinching  their  ears." 

"That  is  certainly  a  very  fantasti- 
cal idea,"  said  the  Abb^  smiling. 
**But  if  you  have  ever  seen  any  of 
your  emotions,  what  do  they  look  like  ? 
I  should  like  to  see  my  hasty  temper 
sitting  beside  me  ior  a  minute;  I 
should  take  advantage  of  his  being 
corporealized  to  pay  him  back  in  his 
own  coin,  and  give  him  a  good  thrash- 
ing." 

''It  is  difllcult,"  said  the  Duke 
gnreXjj  ''to  recognize  one's  emotions 
when  brought  actually  face  to  face 
with  them,  although  they  hare  been 
living  in  us  all  our  lires — turning  our 
hair  gray  or  pulling  it  out;  making  us 
stout  or  lean,  upright  or  bent  over. 
Moreover,  our  minor  emotions,  except 
in  cases  where  the  medium  is  remark- 
ably powerful,  outwardly  express 
themselyes  to  us  as  perfumes,  or  some- 
times in  lights.  I  have  reason,  how- 
ever, to  believe  I  have  recognized  my 
eonseience." 

"I  should  have  thought  he'd  hare 
been  too  sleepy  to  move  out  1 "  laugh- 
ed the  Prince. 


"  That  just  shows  how  wrongly  one 
man  judges  another,"  said  Octave  la- 
zily, without  earnestness,  but  with  a 
certain  something  in  his  tone  that  be- 
tokened he  was  dealing  with  realities. 
"Tou  probably  think  that  I  am  not 
much  troubled  with  a  conscience; 
whereas  the  fact  is  that  my  conscience, 
with  a  strong  dash  of  remorse  in  it,  is 
a  very  keen  one.  Many  years  ago  a 
certain  episode  changed  the  whole 
color  and  current  of  my  life  inwardly 
to  myself,  although  of  course  outward- 
ly I  was  much  the  same.  Now,  this 
episode  aroused  my  conscience  to  a 
most  extraordinary  degree,  and  I 
never  '  sit '  now  without  seeing  a  fe- 
male figure,  with  a  face  like  that  of 
the  heroine  of  my  episode,  dressed  in 
a  queer  robe,  woven  of  every  possible 
color  except  white,  who  shudders  and 
trembles  as  she  passes  before  me,  hold- 
ing in  her  arms  large  sheets  of  glass, 
through  which  dim  Bohemian  glass 
colors  pass  flickering  every  moment." 

"What  a  very  disagreeable  thing  to 
see  this  weather,"  said  the  Abb^ — 
**eTerythingshudderingand  shaking  1 " 

"  Have  you  ever  discovered  why  she 
goes  about  like  the  wife  of  a  glazier  ?  " 
asked  the  Prince. 

"For  a  long  time  I  could  not  make 
out  what  they  could  be,  these  large 
panes  of  glass  with  variegated  colors 
passing  throng  them ;  but  now  I  think 
I  know." 

"Well?" 

"They  are  dreams  waiting  to  be  fit- 
ted in." 

"  Braro  ! "  cried  the  Abb6.  "  That 
is  really  a  good  idea  I  If  I  had  only 
the  pen  of  Charles  Nodier,  what  a 
charming  /euUUton  I  could  write 
about  all  this  I " 

Pomerantseff  laid  his  hand  affec- 
tionately on  the  Duke's  shoulder. 
"  Man  char  mniy^^  he  said  with  a  grave 
smile,  "believe  me,  you  are  wholly 
at  fault  in  your  speculations.  Qdrard 
here  of  course,  naturally  enough,  since 
he  has  never  been  willing  to  'sit,' 
thinks  we  are  both  madmen,  and  that 
the  whole  thing  is  folly ;  but  you  and 
I,  who  have  sat  and  seen  many  marvel- j 
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loos  manifestations,  know  that  it  is 
not  folly.  Take  the  word  of  a  man 
who  has  had  greater  experience  in  the 
matter  than  yourself,  and  who  is  him- 
self a  most  powerful  medium :  the  the- 
ory you  have  just  enunciated  is  utterly 
false." 

'*Prove  that  it  is  false." 

«<I  cannot  prove  it,  but  wait  and 
see." 

*^Nay;  I  have  given  it  all  up  now. 
I  will  not  meddle  with  spiritualism 
again.  It  unhinged  my  nerves  and 
destroyed  my  peace  of  mind  while  I 
was  investigating  it." 

The  Prince  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

** Prince,  leave  him  alone,"  said  the 
Abbd  smiling.  ''His  theory  is  a  great 
deal  more  sensible  than  yours ;  and  if 
I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
at  your  ieance%  any  real  phenomenon 
doe$  take  place  (which  of  course  no 
sane  person  can),  I  should  be  much 
more  apt  to  accept  Frontignan*s  inter- 
pretation of  the  matter.  Let  us  follow 
it  out  a  little  further,  for  the  mere  sake 
of  talking  nonsense.  Doubtless  the 
dominant  passion  of  a  man  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  appear — that  is  to 
say,  would  be  the  most  tangible." 

"That  would  depend,"  replied  the 
Duke,  ''upon  circumstances.  If  the 
phenomenon  should  take  place  while 
the  man  is  alone,  doubtless  it  would 
be  so;  but  if  while  at  a  fiance  attend- 
ed by  many  people,  the  apparition 
would  be  the  product  of  the  master 
passions  of  all,  and  thus  it  is  that 
many  of  the  visions  which  appear  at 
9eanM$  where  the  sitters  are  not  har- 
monized are  most  remarkable  and  un- 
recognizable anomalies." 

"  I  thought  I  understood  from  Mme. 
de  Qirardin  that  certain  spirits  always 
appeared." 

"Pooh,  pooh  I  Mme.  de  Girardin 
never  went  deep  enough  into  the  mat- 
ter. The  most  ravishing  vision  I  ever 
saw  was  when  I  fancied  I  saw  love." 

"What?  Love  1  An  emanation 
from  yourself  ? " 

The  Duke  sighed. 

"Ah,  that  is  what  proved  to  me 
that  what  I  saw  could  not  be  love. 


That  sentimeat  has  been  too  long  esr 
tinguished  in  me  to  awaken  to  a  cor- 
poreal expression." 

"What  made  you  think  it  wa« 
love  ? "  asked  Pomerantseff. 

"It  was  a  white  dove  with  some- 
thing I  cannot  express  that  was  human 
about  it.  I  felt  inefitably  happy  whiU 
it  was  with  me." 

"Your  theory  is  false,  I  tell  you," 
said  the  Rosaian.  "What  you  saw 
probably  was  love." 

"Then  it  would  have  been  Qod  I  ** 
cried  the  Abbd. 

'*Why?" 

"I  believe  with  Novalis  that  'lore 
is  the  highest  reality,'"  replied  Q^ 
rard;  then  he  added  with  a  laogfa, 
"  No,  Duke,  what  you  saw  was  an  em- 
anation from  yourself— a  master  pas- 
sion. It  was  the  corporeal  embodi- 
ment of  your  love  of  pigeon-shoot- 
ing 1" 

"Perhaps,"  laughed  the  Duke. 

"I  tell  you  what,  mon  amiy^^  said 
Pomerantseff  rising,  as  he  saw  the 
Abbd  making  preparations  to  depart. 
"I  am  glad  that  my  appetite,  corpore- 
alized  and  separated  from  my  discre- 
tion, is  not  in  your  wine  cellar.  Your 
Johannisberg  would  suffer  1 " 

"Prince,  you  must  drive  me  home,** 
said  the  Abbd.  "I  cannot  get  into  a 
draughty  cab  at  this  hour  of  tiie  night.  '* 

"Tr^  eohniien/  Good  nighty 
Duke.  Bemember  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, at  half -past  nine,  at  the  Gare  de 
Lyon,"  said  the  Prince. 

"Remember  to-morrow  night  at 
half-past  ten,  at  Mme.  de  Langeac's,'* 
bawled  the  Abbd;  and  so  they  left. 
The  young  nobleman  hurried  down 
the  cold  staircase  and  into  the  Prince's 
brougham. 

"  What  a  i^ty,"  exclaimed  the  Abb^ 
when  they  were  once  fairiy  started, 
"that  a  man  with  all  the  mind  of  De 
Frontignan  should  give  himself  up  to 
such  wild  ideas  and  dreams  t " 

"You  are  not  very  complimentary, " 
rejoined  the  other  smiling  gravely; 
"for  you  know  that  so  far  as  beUev- 
ing  in  spirits  I  am  as  bad  if  not  worse 
than  he  is." 
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*' Ah,  bnt  ymt  are  Jesting.*^ 

*'  On  my  honor  as  a  gentleman,  I  am 
not  jesting.  See  here.'*  As  he  spoke 
Fomenuitsefl  seised  the  Abba's  hand. 
**  Ton  heard  me  tell  the  Dnke  jnst  now 
that  I  beliered  he  had  seen  the  spirit 
of  lore.  Well,  the  sermon  yon  preach- 
ed the  day  before  yesterday,  which  i^ 
Paris  is  talking  abont,  and  in  which 
yon  endearored  to  prove  the  personal- 
ity of  the  devil  to  be  a  fact,  was  tmer 
than  perhaps  yon  believed  when  yon 
preached  it.  Why  should  not  Fron- 
tignan  have  seen  the  spirit  of  love 
when  IhtotD  and  June  men  the  devUf^^ 

**  Man  ami,  yon  are  insane  I  "  cried 
Gerard.  "Wliy,  the  devil  does  not 
exist!" 

•*I  tell  yon  I  have  seen  him— the 
God  of  all  Evil,  the  Prince  of  Desolar 
tion  I "  cried  the  other  in  an  excited 
voice.  "And  what  is  more,  /  mU 
nkow  him  to  you  I " 

*'8how  the  devil  to  me  I  "^  exclaim- 
ed the  Abb^,  half  terrified,  half 
amnsed.  "  Why,  you  are  out  of  your 
mind  I" 

The  Prince  laid  his  other  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  the  Abb^,  who  could  feel 
he  was  trembling  with  excitement. 

**  You  know  my  address,"  he  said  in 
a  quick,  passionate  voice.  "When 
you  feel — as  I  tell  you  you  surely  will 
—desirous  of  investigating  this  fur- 
ther, send  for  me,  and  I  promise,  on  my 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  to  show  you  the 
devil,  so  that  you  cannot  doubt.  I 
will  do  this  on  one  condition." 

The  Abb6  felt  almost  faint;  for 
apart  from  the  wfldness  of  the  words 
thus  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  ad- 
dressed to  him,  the  hand  of  the  Prince 
which  lay  upon  his  own,  as  if  to  keep 
him  still,  seemed  to  be  pouring  fire 
and  madness  into  him.  He  tried  to 
withdraw  it,  but  the  other  grasped  the 
ilngera  tight. 

"On  one  condition,"  repeated  Pom- 
erantsefF  in  a  lower  tone. 

"What  condition  ?"  murmured  the 
poor  Abb6. 

"That  you  trust  yourself  entirely  to 
me  until  we  reach  the  place  of  meet- 
ing." 


"  Prince,  let  go  my  hand  I  You  are 
hurting  me  I  1  will  promise  to  do  as 
you  say  when  I  want  to  go  to  your  in- 
fernal meeting." 

He  wrenched  his  hand  away,  pulled 
down  the  carriage  window  and  let  the 
cold  night  air  in. 

" Pomerantseff,  you  are  a  madman; 
you  are  dangerous.  Why  the  devil 
did  you  grasp  my  hand  in  that  way  9 
My  arm  is  numb." 

'nie  Prince  laughed. 

"It  is  only  electricity.  I  was  de- 
termined, since  you  doubted  the  ex- 
istence of  the  devil,  to  make  you 
promise  to  come  and  see  Mm." 

"I  never  promised  I "  exclaimed  the 
Abb^.  "  I  only  promised  to  trust  my- 
self to  you  if  the  horrible  desire  should 
ever  seize  me  to  investigate  your  mad 
words  further.  But  you  need  not  be 
afraid  of  that.  €k>d  forbid  I  should  in- 
dulge in  such  folly  1 " 

The  Prince  smiled. 

"  (Jod  has  nothing  to  do  with  this," 
he  remarked  simply.  "You  will 
come." 

The  carriage  had  now  turned  up  the 
street  in  which  the  Abb6  lived,  and 
they  were  but  a  few  doors  from  his 
house. 

"My  dear  Prince,"  said  Gerard  ear- 
nestly, "let  me  say  a  few  words  to 
you  at  parting.  You  know  I  am  not  a 
bigot,  so  that  your  words — which 
many  might  think  blasphemous — ^I  care 
nothing  about ;  but  remember  we  are 
in  the  Paris  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
not  in  the  Paris  of  Gazette,  and  that 
we  are  eminently  practical  nowadays. 
Had  you  asked  me  to  go  with  you  to 
see  some  curious  atrocity,  no  matter 
how  horrible,  I  might,  were  it  inter- 
esting, have  accepted;  but  when  you 
invite  me  to  go  with  yon  to  see  the 
devil  you  really  must  excuse  me ;  it  is 
too  absurd." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Prince  Pomer- 
antseff. "  Of  course  I  know  you  will 
come ;  but  think  the  matter  over  well. 
Remember,  I  promise  to  show  the  devil 
to  you  so  that  you  can  never  doubt  of 
his  personality  again.  This  is  not  one 
of  the  wonders  of  electro-biology,  but 
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simply  a  fact:  the  deoU  exitti^  and  you 
shall  see  him.     Good  night." 

Gerard,  as  he  turned  into  his  porte 
eoMre^  and  made  his  way  up  stairs, 
was  more  struck  than  perhaps  he  con- 
fessed even  to  himself  by  the  quiet 
tone  of  certainty  and  assurance  in 
which  the  Prince  uttered  these  words; 
and  on  reaching  his  apartment  he  sat 
down  by  the  blazing  fire,  lighted  a 
cigarette,  and  began  considering  in  all 
its  bearings  what  he  felt  convinced 
was  a  most  remarkable  case  of  mania 
and  mental  derangement.  In  the  first 
place,  was  the  Prince  deceived  himself, 
or  merely  endeavoring  to  deceive  an- 
other ?  The  latter  theory  be  at  once 
rejected;  not  only  the  character  and 
breeding  of  the  man,  but  his  nervous 
earnestness  about  this  matter,  render 
ed  such  a  supposition  impossible. 
Then  he  himself  was  deceived— and  yet 
how  improbable  !  Gerard  could  re- 
member nothing  in  what  he  kuew  or 
had  heard  of  the  Prince  that  could 
lead  him  to  suppose  his  brain  was  of 
the  kind  charlatans  and  pseudo-magi- 
cians can  successfully  bewitch.  On 
the  contrary,  although  of  a  country  in 
which  the  grossest  superstitions  are 
rife,  he  himself  had  led  such  an  active, 
healthy  life,  partly  in  Russia  and  part- 
ly in  England,  that  his  brain  could 
hardly  be  suspected  of  derangement. 
An  intimate  and  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  most  of  the  fences  in  ^Hhe 
shires,"  and  all  the  leading  statesmen 
of  Europe,  can  hardly  be  considered 
compatible  with  a  morbid  disposition 
and  superstitious  nature. 

No ;  the  Abb^  confessed  to  himself 
that  the  man  who  deceived  Pomerant- 
sejS  must  have  been  of  no  ordinary 
ability.  That  he  had  been  deceived 
was  beyond  all  question,  but  it  was 
certainly  marvellous.  In  practical 
matters,  the  Abbe  was  even  forced  to 
confess  to  himself,  he  would  unhesi- 
tatingly take  the  Prince's  advice, 
sooner  than  trust  to  his  own  private 
judgment ;  and  yet  here  was  this  model 
of  keen,  healthy,  worldly  wisdom 
gravely  inviting  him  to  meet  the  devil 
face  to  face,  and  not  only  this,  but 


promising  that  it  should  be  no  unin- 
telligible freak  of  electro-biology,  but 
as  a  simple  fact.  Gerard  smoked 
thirty  cigarettes  without  coming  to 
any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  enig- 
ma. What  if  after  all  he,  the  Abb^ 
Gerard,  for  once  should  abandon  the 
Une  of  conduct  he  had  laid  down  for 
himself,  and,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
and  perhaps  with  the  chance  of  restor- 
ing to  its  proper  equilibrium  a  most 
valuable  and  comprehensive  mind, 
overlook  his  determination  never  to 
endanger  his  peace  of  mind  by  med- 
dling with  the  affairs  of  spiritualists  ? 
He  could  picture  to  himself  the  whole 
thing:  they  would  doubtless  be  in  a 
darkened  room ;  an  apparition  clothed 
in  red,  and  adorned  with  the  tradi- 
tional horns,  would  make  its  appear^ 
ance,  and  there  would  very  likely  be 
no  apparent  evidence  of  fraud.  Even 
supposing  some  portion  of  the  absurd 
theory  enunciated  by  the  Duke  de 
Frontignan  were  true,  and  some 
strange  thing  begotten  of  electric  fluid 
and  overwrought  imagination  were  to 
make  its  appearance,  that  could  hard- 
ly be  considered  by  a  sane  man  as  be- 
ing equivalent  to  an  interview  with 
the  devil.  The  Abb^  told  himself  that 
it  would  be  most  likely  impossible  to 
detect  any  fraud,  but  he  felt  convinced 
that  should  the  Prince  find  this  phe- 
nomenon pooh-poohed,  after  a  full  in- 
vestigation, by  a  man  of  sense  and 
culture,  his  faith  in  it  would  bo  shaken, 
and  ere  long  he  would  come  to  de- 
spise it. 

All  the  remarkable  stories  he  had 
heard  about  spiritualism  from  Mme. 
de  G^rardin  and  others,  and  which  he 
hitherto  paid  no  heed  to,  came  back 
to-night  to  the  Abb6  as  he  sat  rumin- 
ating over  the  extraordinary  offer  just 
made  him.  He  had  heard  of  dead 
people  appearing,  and  that  was  sufii- 
ciently  absurd,  for  he  did  not  believe 

in  a  future  life;  but  the  devil 

The  idea  was  preposterous  I  Poor 
Luther,  indeed,  might  throw  bis  ink- 
pot at  him,  but  no  enlightened  Roman 
Catholic  priest  could  be  expected  to 
believe  in  his  existence,  no  matter  how 
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much  he  might  be  forced — for  obvioaB 
reasons — to  preach  about  it,  and  repre- 
sent it  as  a  fact  in  sermons.  Yes;  he 
would  unhesitatingly  consent  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  and  discover  the 
fraud  he  felt  certain  was  lurking 
somewhere,  but  that  the  Prince  seemed 
to  feel  so  certain  of  his  consent ;  and 
he  feared  by  thus  fulfilling  an  idly 
expressed  prophecy  to  plunge  the  un- 
happy man  still  deeper  in  his  slou^ 
of  superstition.  One  thing  was  cer- 
tain, the  Abb6  told  himself  with  a 
smile — nothing  on  earth  or  from  hea- 
ven or  hell — if  the  two  latter  absurdi- 
ties existed — could  make  him  believe 
in  the  devil.  No,  not  even  if  the 
devil  should  come  and  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven  flock 
to  testify  to  his  identity.  By  this 
time,  having  smoked  and  thought  him- 
self into  a  state  of  blasphemous  idio- 
cy, our  worthy  divine  threw  away  his 
cigarette,  went  to  bed,  and  read  him- 
self into  a  nightmare  with  a  volume  of 
Yon  Helmont.  The  following  morn- 
ing still  found  him  perplexed  as  to 
what  course  to  adopt  in  this  matter. 
As  luck  (or  shall  we  say — ^the  devil  ?  ) 
would  have  it,  while  he  was  trifling  in 
a  listless  way  with  bis  breakfast,  there 
called  to  see  him  the  only  priest  in 
wbose  judgment,  purity,  and  religious 
fervor  he  had  any  confidence.  It  is 
probable,  to  such  an  extent  was  his 
niind  engrossed  by  the  subject,  that 
no  matter  who  might  have  called,  he 
would  have  discussed  the  extraordi- 
nary conduct  of  Prince  Pomerantsefl 
with  him ;  but  insomuch  as  the  visitor 
chanced  to  be  the  very  man  best  cal- 
culated to  direct  his  judgment  in  the 
matter,  he,  without  unnecessary  delay, 
laid  the  whole  affair  before  him. 

**You  see,  man  ehm'^^^  said  Gerard 
in  conclusion,  *'my  position  is  just 
this :  It  appears  to  me  that  this  person, 
whom  I  will  not  name,  has  been  trifled 
with  by  Home  and  other  so-called 
spiritualists  to  such  an  extent  that  bis 
mind  is  really  in  danger.  Now,  al- 
though of  course  we  are  forbidden  to 
have  any  dealings  with  suoh  people, 
or  to  participate  in  any  way  in  their 


infamous,  foolish,  and  unholy  prac- 
tices, surely  it  would  be  the  act  of  a 
Ohristian  if  a  clear,  healthy-minded 
man  were  to  expose  the  fraud,,  and 
thus  save  to  society  a  man  of  such 
transcendent  ability  as  my  friend. 
Moreover,  should  I  determine  to  ac- 
cept his  mad  invitation,  I  hardly  think 
I  could  be  said  to  participate  in  any 
of  the  scandalous  and  perhaps  blas- 
phemous rites  he  may  have  to  perform 
to  bring  about  the  supposed  result. 
What  do  you  think  ol  it,  and  what  do 
you  advise?" 

His  friend  walked  up  and  down  the 
room  for  a  few  minutes,  turning  the 
matter  over  carefully  in  his  mind,  and 
then,  coming  up  to  where  the  Abb^  lay 
laaly  stretched  upon  a  lounge,  he  said 
earnestly, 

^*Iicn  cher  Henri,  I  am  very  glad 
yon  have  asked  me  about  this.  It 
appears  to  me  that  your  duty  is 
quite  clear.  You  perhaps  have  it  in 
your  power,  as  you  yourself  have  seen, 
to  save,  not  only,  as  you  say,  a  mindy 
but  what  I  wish  I  could  feel  you 
prized  more  highly — a  soul.  You 
must    accept    the   invitation." 

The  Abb^  rose  in  delight  at  having 
found  another  man  who,  taking  the 
responsibility  off  his  shoulders,  com- 
manded him  as  a  duty  to  indulge  his 
ardent  curiosity. 

'^But,"  continued  the  other  in  a 
solemn  voice,  ^*  before  accepting,  you 
mtist  do  one  thing." 

The  Abb^  threw  himself  back  on  the 
lounge  in  disgust. 

**Oh,  pray,  of  course,"  he  exclaimed 
petulantly.  *^I  am  quite  aware  of 
that." 

'^Not  only  pray,  but  /a$t,  and  that 
for  seven  days  at  least,  my  dear 
brother." 

This  was  a  very  disagreeable  view  of 
the  matter,  but  the  Abbd  was  equal  to 
the  occasion.  After  a  paVise,  during 
which  he  appeared  absorbed  in  reli- 
gious reflection,  he  rose,  and  taking 
his  friend  by  the  hand — 

**  You  are  right,"  said  he,  **  as  you 
always  are.  Although  of  course  I 
kndw  the  evil  spirit  cannot  harm  an 
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officer  of  God*8  Holy  Catholic  chuidi, 
eyen  Bupponiig,  for  the  sake  of  arga- 
ment,  m j  poor  friend  can  invoke  Satan, 
yet  if  I  am  to  do  any  good,  if  I  am  to 
Bare  my  friend  from  destruction,  I 
pmst  be  armed  with  extraordinary 
grace,  and  this,  as  you  troly  divine, 
can  only  come  by  fasting." 

The  other  wrong  his  hand  warmly. 
'*  I  knew  yon  wonld  see  it  in  its  proper 
light,  my  dear  Henri,"  he  said,  *^and 
now  I  will  leave  yon  to  recover  yonr 
peace  of  mind  by  religions  meditation." 

The  Abb^  smiled  gravely,  and  let 
bis  friend  depart.  The  following  let- 
ter was  the  result  <rf  this  edifying  in- 
terview between  the  two  divines: 

<<MoN  CHBB  Prdcob:  Ko  doubt  you 
will  feel  very  triumphant  when  you 
learn  that  my  object  in  writing  this 
letter  is  to  accept  your  offer  of  pre- 
sentation to  8a  Maje$U;  but  I  do  not 
care  whether  you  choose  to  consider 
this  yielding  to  what  is  only  in  part 
whimsical  curiosity  a  triumph  or  no. 
I  will  not  write  to  you  any  cut-acd- 
dried  platitudes  about  good  and  evil, 
but  I  frankly  assure  you  that  one  of 
the  strongest  reasons  which  induces 
me  to  go  with  you  on  this  fool's  er- 
rand is  a  belief  that  I  can  discover  the 
absurdity  and  imposture,  and  cure  you 
of  a  hallucination  which  is  unworthy 
of  you. 

''  Taut  d  vauiy 

*^  Hbnbi  Qerabd." 

For  two  days  he  received  no  re- 
ply to  this  letter,  nor  did  he  happen, 
in  the  interval,  to  meet  the  Prince  in 
society,  although  he  beard  of  him  from 
De  Frontignan  and  others;  but  on  the 
third  day  the  following  note  was 
brought  to  him : 

*'  MoK  CHBR  AMI :  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  triumph,  any  more  than  there 
is  of  deception.  1  will  call  for  you 
this  evening  at  half-past  nine.  You 
must  remember  your  promise  to  trust 
yourself  entirely  to  me. 
*^  CorcUalement  d  fxmi, 

'^  PcnfEBAHTeSFF." 


So  the  matter  was  now  arranged^ 
and  he,  the  Abb6  Qerard,  the  renowned 

preacher    of    the   celebrated   

church,  was  to  meet  that  very  night,  by 
special  appointment,  at  half-past  nine, 
the  Prince  of  Darkness;  and  this  in 
January,  in  Paris — at  the  height  of  the 
season  in  the  capital  of  civilization. 
As  may  be  well  imagined,  during  the 
remainder  of  that  eventful  day,  until 
the  hour  of  the  Prinee's  arrival,  the 
Abb6  did  not  enjoy  his  customary  pla- 
cidity. A  secretary  of  the  l\irkish 
embassy  who  called  at  four  found  him 
engaged  in  a  violent  discussion  with 
one  of  the  Rothschilds  about  the  eariy 
Christians'  belief  in  demons,  as  shown 
by  Tertullian  and  others,  while  Lord 
Middlesex,  who  called  at  half-past  five, 
found  he  had  captured  Faure,  installed 
him  at  the  piano,  and  was  inducing  him 
to  hum  snatdies  from  ^^Don  Juan." 
When  his  dinner  hour  arrived,  having 
given  orders  to  his  valet  to  admit  no 
one  lest  he  should  be  discovered  net 
fasting,  he  hastily  swallowed  a  few 
mouthfuls,  fortified  himself  with  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  Chartreuse  verte, 
and  lighting  an  enormous  ^*  imperi- 
al," awaited  the  coming  of  the  mes- 
senger of  Satan.  At  half-past  nine 
o'clock  precisely  the  Prince  arrived. 
He  was  in  full  evening  dress  (but  con- 
trary to  his  usual  custom,  wearing  no 
decoration  or  ribbon  in  his  button- 
hole), and  bis  face  was  of  a  deadly 
pallor. 

''  M(m  Dim!''  exclaimed  the  Abbd, 
**  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  men 
eher  f  You  are  looking  very  ill.  We 
had  better  postpone  our  visit." 

'*Ko;  it  is  nothing,"  replied  the 
Prince  gravely.  **  Let  us  be  off  with- 
out delay.  In  matters  of  this  sort 
waiting  is  unbearable." 

The  Abb6  rose,  and  rang  the  bell 
for  his  hat  and  cloak.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  Prince,  his  etident  agita- 
tion, and  his  unfeigned  impatience, 
which  seemed  to  betoken  terror,  were 
far  from  reassuring,  but  the  Abb6 
promptly  quelled  any  misgivings  he 
might  have  felt.  Suddenly  a  thought 
struck  him ;  a  thought  which  certainly 
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bis  brain  would  never  have  engendered 
had  it  been  in  its  normal  condition. 

**  Perhaps  I  had  better  change  my 
dress,  and  go  en  pehinf  '*  he  inquired 
anziouaiy. 

The  ghost  of  a  sarcastic  smile  flitted 
across  the  Prince's  face,  as  he  replied, 

*'No,  certainly  not.  Your  a(mtane 
will  be  in  every  way  acceptable. 
Gome,  let  us  be  ojS.'* 

The  Abb6  made  a  grimace,  put  on 
his  hat,  flung  his  cloak  around  his 
shoulders,  and  followed  the  Prince 
down  stairs.  He  remarked  with  some 
surprise  that  the  carriage  awaiting 
them  was  not  the  Prince's, 

^*  I  have  hired  a  carriage  for  the  oc- 
casion,'' remarked  Pomerantseff  quiet- 
ly, noticing  Gerard's  glance  of  sur- 
prise. *^I  am  unwilling  that  my  ser- 
vants should  suspect  anything  of  this. " 

They  entered  the  carriage,  and  the 
coachman,  evidently  instructed  before- 
hand where  to  go,  drove  off  without 
delay.  The  Prince  immediately  pulled 
down  the  blinds,  and  taking  a  silk 
pocket  handkerchief  from  his  pocket, 
began  quietly  to  fold  it  lengthwise. 

"1  most  blindfold  you,  man  cher^^^ 
he  remarked  simply,  as  if  announcing 
the  most  ordinary  fact. 

''Didblef"  cried  the  Abb6,  now 
becoming  a  little  nervous.  **This  is 
very  unpleasant  1  I  believe  you  are 
the  devil  yourself." 

*^  Remember  your  promise,"  said 
Pomerantseff,  as  he  carefully  covered 
his  friend's  eyes  with  the  pocket 
handkerchief,  and  effectually  preclud- 
ed the  possibility  of  his  seeing  any- 
thing until  he  should  remove  the 
bandage.  After  this  nothing  was  said . 
The  Abb6  heard  the  Prince  pull  up 
the  blind,  open  the  window,  and  tell 
the  coachman  to  drive  faster.  He  en- 
deavored to  discover  when  they  turned 
to  the  right,  and  when  to  the  left,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  got  bewildered  and 
gave  it  up  in  despair.  At  one  time  he 
fch  certain  they  were  crossing  the 
river. 

**I  wish  I  bad  not  come,"  he  mur- 
mured  to  himself.     ^*0f   course  the 
whole  thing  is  folly,  but  it  is  a  great 
16 


trial  to  the  nerves,  and  I  shall  prob- 
ably be  upset  for  many  days." 

On  they  drove;  the  time  seemed  in- 
terminable to  the  Abb6. 

*^  Are  we  near  our  destination  yet  ?  " 
he  inquired  at  last. 

*  *  Not  very  far  off, "  replied  the  other, 
in  what  seemed  to  G§rard  a  most  se- 
pulchral tone  of  voice.  At  length,  after 
a  drive  of  perhaps  half  an  hour,  but 
which  seemed  to  the  Abb6  double  that 
time,  Pomerantseff  murmured  in  a 
low  tone,  and  with  a  profound  si^ 
which  sounded  almost  like  a  sob, 
'* Here  we  are,"  and  at  that  moment 
the  Abb6  felt  the  carriage  was  turning, 
and  heard  the  horses'  hoofs  clatter  on 
what  he  imagined  to  be  the  stones  of 
a  eourtyard.  The  carriage  stopped. 
Pomerantseff  opened  the  door  himself, 
and  assisted  the  blindfolded  priest  to 
alight. 

^'TberQ  are  flve  steps,"  he  said  as 
he  held  the  Abb6  by  the  arm.  '*  Take 
oare." 

The  Abb6  stumbled  up  the  five 
steps.  They  had  now  entered  a  house, 
and  Gerard  imagined  to  himself  it  was 
probably  some  old  hotel,  like  the 
Hdtel  Pimodan,  where  Gautier,  Beau- 
delaire,  and  others  at  one  time  were 
wont  to  assemble  to  disperse  the  cares 
of  life  in  the  fumes  of  opium.  When 
they  had  proceeded  a  few  yards,  Pom- 
erantseff warned  him  that  they  were 
about  to  ascend  a  staircase,  and  up 
many  shallow  steps  they  went,  the 
Abb6  regretting  every  instant  more 
and  more  that  he  had  allowed  his 
vulgar  curiosity  to  lead  him  into  an 
adventure  which  could  be  productive 
of  nothing  but  ridicule  and  shattered 
nerves.  When  at  length  they  had 
reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  the  Prince 
guided  him  by  the  arm  through  what 
the  Abbe  imagined  to  be  a  hall,  opened 
a  door,  closed  and  locked  it  after 
them,  walked  on  again, .  opened  an- 
other door,  which  he  closed  and  lock- 
ed likewise,  and  over  which  the  Abb6 
heard  him  pull  a  heavy  curtain.  The 
Prince  then  took  him  again  by  the 
arm,  advanced  him  a  few  steps,  and 
said  in  a  low  whisper, 
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**  Remain  quietly  standing  where 
yon  are,  and  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
move the  pocket  handkerchief  until 
you  hear  voices." 

The  Abb^  folded  his  arms  and  stood . 
motionless  while  he  heard  the  Prince 
walk  away  a  few  yards.  It  was  evi- 
dent to  the  unfortunate  priest  that  the 
room  in  which  he  stood  was  not  dark, 
for  although  he  could  see  nothing,  ow- 
ing to  the  pocket  handkerchief,  which 
had  been  bound  most  skilfully  over 
his  eyes,  there  was  a  sensation  of  be- 
ing in  strong  light,  and  his  cheeks 
and  hands  felt,  as  it  were,  illaminated. 
Suddenly  a  horrible  sound  sent  a  chill 
of  terror  through  him — a  gentle  noise 
as  of  naked  flesh  touching  the  waxed 
floor — and  before  he  could  recover 
from  the  shock  occasioned  by  the 
sound,  the  voices  of  many  men, 
voices  of  men  groaning  or  wailing  in 
some  hideous  ecstasy,  broke  the  still- 
ness, crying — **  Father  of  all  sm  and 
crime,  Prince  of  all  despair  and  an- 
guish, come  to  us,  we  implore  thee  I " 

The  Abb6,  wild  with  terror,  tore  off 
the  pocket  handkerchief.  He  found 
himself  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  room, 
panelled  up  to  the  lofty  ceiling  with 
oak,  and  filled  with  great  light,  shed 
from  innumerable  tapers  fitted  into 
sconces  on  the  wall — flight  which, 
though  naturally  mft^  was  almost 
fierce  by  reason  of  its  greatness,  for  it 
proceeded  from  at  least  two  hundred 
tapers.  He  had  then  been  after  all  right 
in  his  conjectures :  he  was  evidently  in 
a  chamber  of  some  one  of  the  many 
old-fashioned  hotels  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  He  St.  Louis,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  antiquated  quarters  of  Paris. 
It  was  reassuring,  at  all  events,  to 
know  one  was  not  in  Hades,  and  to 
feel  tolerably  certain  that  a  sergeant 
de  ville  could  not  be  many  yards  dis- 
tant. All  this  passed  into  his  compre- 
hension like  a  flash  of  lightning,  for 
hardly  had  the  bandage  left  his  eyes 
ere  his  whole  attention  was  riveted 
upon  a  group  before  him. 

Twelve  men — Pomerantseff  among 
the  number— of  all  ages,  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty-five,  all  dressed  in  evening 


dress,  and  all,  so  far  as  one  could 
judge  at  such  a  moment,  men  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  knelt  or  rather 
lay  nearly  prone  upon  the  fioor,  with 
hands  linked.  They  were  bowing  for- 
ward and  kissing  the  fioor — ^which 
might  account  for  the  strange  sound 
heard  by  €Wrard — and  their  faces  were 
illuminated  with  a  light  of  hellish  ec- 
stasy— ^half  distorted  as  if  in  pain,  half 
smiling  as  if  in  triumph.  The  Abb6*s 
eyes  instinctively  sought  out  the 
Prince.  He  was  the  last  on  the  left 
hand  side,  and  while  his  left  hand 
grasped  that  of  his  neighbor,  his  right 
was  sweeping  nervously  over  the  floor 
as  if  seeking  to  animate  the  boards. 
His  face  was  more  calm  than  those  of 
the  others,  but  of  a  deadly  pallor,  and 
the  violet  tints  about  the  mouth  and 
temples  showed  he  was  suffering  from 
Intense  emotion.  They  were  all,  each 
one  after  his  own  fashion,  praying 
aloud,  or  rather  moaning,  as  they 
writhed  in  ecstatic  adoration. 

"  Oh,  Father  of  Evil,  come  to  us  ! " 

"Oh,  Prince  of  Endless  Desolation, 
who  sitteth  by  the  bed  of  suicides,  we 
adore  thee  I " 

''Oh,  creator  of  eternal  anguish  I 
oh,  king  of  cruel  pleasures  and  famish- 
ing desires,  we  worship  thee  ! " 

'*Oome  to  us,  with  thy  foot  upon 
the  hearts  of  widows,  thy  hair  lucid 
with  the  slaughter  of  innocence,  and 
thy  brow  wreathed  with  the  chaplet 
of  despair  I " 

The  heart  of  the  Abb6  turned  cold 
and  sick  as  these  beings,  hardly  human 
by  reason  of  their  great  mental  exalta- 
tion, swayed  before  him. 

Suddenly— or  rather  the  full  concep- 
tion of  the  fact  was  sudden,  for  the 
influence  had  been  gradually  stealing 
over  him — ^he  felt  a  terrible  coldness,  a 
coldness  more  piercing  than  any  he 
had  before  experienced  even  in  Russia ; 
and  with  the  coldness  there  came  to 
him  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  new  being  in  the  room. 
Withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  semi- 
circle of  men,  who  did  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  his,  the  Abba's,  presence,  and 
who  ceased  not  in  their  blasj^hemies, 
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he  tamed  them  slowly  around,  and  as 
he  did  so  they  fell  upon  a  newcomer, 
a  thirteenth,  who  seemed  to  spring 
into  existence  from  the  air  before  his 
very  eyes. 

He  was  a  young  man  of  apparently 
twenty,  very  tall,  with  bright  golden 
hair  falling  from  his  forehead  like  a 
girl's.  He  was  dressed  in  erening 
dress,  and  his  cheeks  were  flushed  as 
if  with  wine  or  pleasure,  but  from  his 
eyes  there  gleamed  a  look  of  inexpres- 
sible sadness,  of  intense  despair. 
The  group  of  men  had  eyidently  be- 
come aware  of  his  presence  at  the 
same  moment,  for  they  idl  fell  prone 
upon  the  floor  adoring,  and  their 
words  were  now  no  longer  words  of  in- 
vocation, but  words  of  praise  and  wor- 
ship. The  Abb4  was  frozen  with  hor- 
ror; there  was  no  room  in  his  breast 
for  the  lesser  emotion  of  fear;  indeed, 
the  horror  was  so  great  ^nd  all-absorb- 
ing as  to  charm  and  hold  him  spell- 
bound. He  could  not  remore  his  eyes 
from  the  thirteenth  who  stood  before 
him  ccdmly,  with  a  faint  smile  playing 
over  his  intellectual  and  aristocratic 
face — a  smile  which  only  added  to  the 
intensity  of  the  despair  gleaming  in 
his  clear  blue  eyes.  Gerard  was  struck 
first  with  the  sadness,  then  with 
the  beauty,  and  then  with  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  of  that  marvellous  coun- 
tenance. The  expression  was  not  un- 
kind :  haughtiness  and  pride  could  be 
read  only  in  the  high-bred  features, 
short  upper  lip,  and  nobly  moulded 
limbs;  for  the  face  betokened,  save  for 
the  flush  upon  the  cheeks,  only  great 
sadness.  The  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
those  of  Gerard,  and  he  felt  their  soft, 
subtle,  intense  light  penetrate  into 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  his  soul  and 
being.  This  being  simply  stood  and 
gazed  upon  the  priest  as  the  worship- 
pers grew  more  wild,  more  blasphe- 
mous, more  cruel.  The  Abb6  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  face  before 
him,  and  the  great  desolation  that  lay 
folded  over  it  as  a  veil.  He  could 
think  of  no  prayer,  although  he  could 
remember  there  were  prayers.  Was 
this  despair— the  dei^Mur  of  a  man 


drowning  in  sight  of  land — ^being  shed 
into  him  from  the  sad  blue  eyes  ?  Was 
it  despair,  or  was  it  death  ?  Ah,  no ; 
not  death.  Death  was  peaceful,  and 
this  was  violent  and  lively.  Was 
there  no  refuge,  no  mercy,  no  salva- 
tion anywhere  V  Perhaps,  but  he  could 
not  remember  while  those  sad  blue 
eyes  still  gazed  upon  him.  He  could 
not  remember,  and  still  he  could  not 
entirely  forget.  He  felt  that  help 
would  come  to  him  if  he  sought  it, 
and  yet  he  could  hardly  tell  how  to 
seek  it.  Moreover,  by  degrees  the 
blue  eyes — it  seemed  as  if  their  color, 
their  great  blueness,  had  some  fearful 
power — began  pouring  into  him  a  more 
hideous  pleasure.  It  was  the  ecstasy 
of  great  pain,  becoming  a  delight,  the 
ecstasy  of  being  beyond  all  hope  and 
of  being  thus  enabled  to  look  with 
scorn  upon  the  author  of  hope.  The 
blue  eyes  still  gazed  sadly  with  a 
soft  smile  of  despair  upon  him.  G^ 
rard  knew  that  in  another  moment  he 
would  not  sink,  faint,  or  fall,  but  that 
he  would— oh,  much  worse  I — ^he  would 
smile.  At  tMs  very  instant  a  name — a 
familiar  name,  and  one  which  the  in- 
fernal worshippers  had  made  frequent 
use  of,  but  which  he  had  never  re- 
marked before— -struck  his  ear;  the 
name  of  Christ.  Where  had  he  heard 
it  ?  He  could  not  tell.  It  was  the 
name  of  a  young  man;  he  could  re- 
member that,  and  nothing  more. 
Again  the  name  sounded — **  Christ.'' 
There  was  another  word  like  Christ 
which  seemed  at  some  time  to  have 
brought  an  idea  first  of  great  suffering 
and  then  of  great  peace.  Aye,  peace, 
but  no  pleasure.  No  delight  like  this 
shed  from  these  marvellous  blue  eyes. 
Again  the  name  sounded— ** Christ." 

Ah  I  the  other  word  was  cross 
(eroix).  He  remembered  now ;  along 
thing  with  a  short  thing  across  it. 

Was  it  that  as  he  thought  of  these 
things  the  charm  of  the  blue  eyes  and 
their  great  sadness  lessened  in  inten- 
sity f  We  dare  not  say,  but  as  some 
faint  conception  of  what  a  cross  was 
flitted  through  the  Abbd's  brain,  al- 
though he  could  think  of  no  prayer, 
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of  no  distinct  use  of  this  cross,  he 
drew  his  right  hand  slowly  np,  and 
feebly  made  the  sign  across  his  breast. 

The  vision  yanished. 

The  men  adoring  ceased  their  clam- 
or, and  lay  crouched  up  against  each 
other  as  if  some  strong  electric  power 
had  been  taken  from  them,  and  great 
weakness  had  succeeded.  But  for  a 
moment ;  and  then  they  rose  trembling 
and  with  loosened  hands,  and  stood 
for  an  instant  feebly  gazing  at  the 
Abb6,  who  felt  faint  and  exhausted, 
and  heeded  them  not.  With  extraor- 
dinary presence  of  mind,  the  Prince 
walked  quickly  up  to  him,  pushed  him 
out  of  the  door  by  which  they  had  en- 
tered, followed  him,  and  locked  the 
door  behind  them,  thus  precluding  the 
possibility  of  being  immediately  pur- 
sued by  the  others.  Once  in  the  next 
room,  the  Abb6  and  Pomerantseff 
paused  for  an  instant  to  recover 
breath,  for  the  swiftness  of  their  flight 
had  exhausted  them,  worn  out  as  they 
both  were  mentally  and  physically; 
but  during  this  brief  interval  the 
Prince,  who  appeared  to  be  retaining 
his  presence  of  mind  by  a  merely  me- 
chanical effort,  carefully  replaced  over 
his  friend^s  eyes  the  bandage  which 
the  Abb6  held  tightly  grasped  in  his 
hand.  Then  he  led  him  on,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  cold  air  struck  them 
that  they  noticed  they  had  left  their 
hats  behind. 

^^IPimparte/^'*  muttered  Pomerant- 
seff. *' It  would  be  dangerous  to  re- 
turn " ;  and  hurrying  the  Abb6  into  the 
carriage  whixsh  awaited  them,  ho  bade 
the  coachman  speed  them  away  ^^  au 
ffrand  galop/  " 

Kot  a  word  was  spoken ;  the  Abb6 
lay  back  as  one  in  a  swoon,  and  heed- 
ed nothing  until  he  felt  the  carriage 
stop,  and  the  Prince  uncovered  his 
eyes  and  told  him  he  had  reached 
home.  He  alighted  in  silence,  and 
passed  into  his  house  without  a  word. 
How  he  reached  his  apartment  he 
never  knew,  but  the  following  morn- 
ing found  him  raging  with  fever  and 
delirious.  When  he  had  siifSciently 
recovered,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 


days,  to  admit  of  his  reading  the  nu- 
merous letters  awaiting  his  attention, 
one  was  put  into  his  hand  which  had 
been  brought  on  the  second  night  after 
the  one  of  the  memorable  $eanee.  It 
ran  as  follows: 

<«  JocKET  Club,  January  26,  1S6-. 

^*MoN  OHEB  Abb6:  I  am  afraid  oar 
little  adventure  was  too  much  for  you ; 
in  fact,  I  myself  was  very  unwell  all 
yesterday,  and  nothing  but  a  Russian 
bath  has  pulled  me  together.  I  can 
hardly  wonder  at  this,  however,  for  I 
have  never  in  my  life  been  present  at 
so  powerful  a  Manee^  and  you  may 
comfort  yourself  with  the  reflection 
that  San  AlU$m  has  never  honored 
any  one  with  his  presence  for  so  long 
a  space  of  time  before.  Never  fear 
about  your  illness;  it  is  merely  ner- 
vous exhaustion,  and  you  will  be  well 
soon ;  but  such  evenings  must  not  often 
be  indulged  in  if  you  are  not  desirous 
of  shortening  your  life.  I  shall  hope 
to  meet  you  at  Mme.  de  Mettemich's 
on  Monday. 

'^  Tcut  d  tmif, 

"  POMBRAKTBBFF." 

Whether  or  no  Gerard  was  sufficient- 
ly recovered  to  meet  his  friend  at  the 
Austrian  embassy  on  ^  the  evening 
named,  we  do  not  know,  nor  does  it 
concern  us;  but  he  is  certainly  enjoy- 
ing excellent  health  now,  and  is  no 
less  charming  than  before  his  extraor- 
dinary adventure. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  a  meeting 
with  the  devil  in  Paris  not  many  years 
ago ;  a  story  true  in  every  particular, 
as  can  be  easily  proved  by  a  direct  ap- 
plication to  any  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  for  they  are  all  living 
still.  The  key  to  the  enigma  we  can- 
not find,  for  we  certainly  do  not  put 
faith  in  any  of  the  theories  of  spirita- 
alists ;  but  that  an  apparition  such  as 
we  have  described  did  appear  in  the 
way  and  under  the  circumstances  we 
have  described,  is  a  fact,  and  we  most 
leave  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  to  more  profound  psycholo- 
gists than  ourselves.  ^^  , 
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PROBABLY  no  play  of  Sbako- 
speare^s,  probably  no  other  play 
or  poem  of  a  high  degree  of  merit, 
is  so  mach  neglected  as  ^^Troilus  and 
Cressida "is.  I  have  met  intelligent 
readers  of  Shakespeare,  who  thoag^t 
themselyes  onosually  well  acquainted 
with  his  writings,  and  who  were  so, 
who  understood  him  and  delighted  in 
him,  but  who  yet  had  never  read 
"Troilus  and  Cressida."  They  had, 
in  one  way  and  another,  got  the  no- 
tion that  it  is  a  very  inferior  play,  and 
not  worth  reading,  or  at  least  not  to  be 
read  until  after  they  were  tired  of  all 
the  others — a  time  which  had  not  yet 
come.  There  seems  to  be  a  slur  cast 
upon  this  play;  the  reason  of  which  is 
its  very  undramatic  character,  and  the 
consequent  non-appearance  of  its  name 
in  theatrical  records.  No  one  has  heard 
of  any  actor's  or  actress's  appearance, 
even  in  the  last  century,  as  one  of  the 
personages  in  '^Troilus  and  Cressida." 
Its  name  has  not  been  upon  the  play- 
bills for  generations,  although  even 
** Love's  labor's  Lost"  has  once  in  a 
while  been  performed.  Hence  it  is  al- 
•  most  unknown,  except  to  the  thorough 
Shakespearian  readers,  who  are  very 
few ;  fewer  now,  in  proportion  to  ihe 
largely  increased  leisurely  and  in- 
structed classes,  than  they  were  two 
hundred  years  ago,  much  to  the  shame 
of  our  vaunted  popular  education  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge.  And  yet  this 
neglected  drama  is  one  of  its  au- 
thor's great  works ;  in  one  respect  his 
greatest.  "Troilus  and  Cressida"  is 
Shakespeare's  wisest  play  in  the  way 
of  worldly  wisdom.  It  is  filled  choke- 
full  of  sententious,  and  in  most  cases 
slightly  satirical  revelations  of  human 
nature,  uttered  with  a  felicity  of 
phrase  and  an  impressiveness  of  meta- 
phor that  make  each  one  seem  like  a 
beam  of  light  shot  into  the  recesses  of 
man's  heart.    Such  are  these: 


In  the  reproof  of  chanee 
lies  the  tme  proof  of  men. 

The  wound  of  peace  is  ■orety ; 
Surety  secure  ;  bat  modest  doubt  is  called 
The  beacon  of  the  wise. 

What  ia  aught,  but  aa  'tis  ralaed  ? 

Tls  mad  Idolatry 
To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god. 

A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant. 

"Us  certain  greatness  once  fallen  out  with  fortune 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too;  what  tho  dedln'd  ia 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  like  butterflies, 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer ; 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man. 
Hath  any  honor. 

Besides  passages  like  these,  there 
are  others  of  which  the  wisdom  is  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  the  occa- 
sion. One  would  think  that  the  wealth 
of  such  a  mine  would  be  daily  passing 
from  mouth  to  mouth  as  the  current 
coin  of  speech ;  and  yet  of  all  Shake- 
speare's acknowledged  plays,  there  are 
only  two,  "The  Comedy  of  Errors" 
and  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  which  do 
not  furnish  more  to  our  store  of  fa- 
miliar quotations  than  this  play  does, 
rich  though  it  is  with  Shakespeare's 
ripest  thought  and  most  splendid  utter- 
ance. And  yet  by  a  strange  compen- 
sating chance,  it  furnishes  the  most 
often  quoted  line ;  a  line  which  not  one 
in  a  million  of  those  that  use  it  ever 
saw  where  Shakespeare  wrote  it,  or  if 
they  had  any  brains  behind  their  eyes, 
they  would  not  use  it  as  they  do. 
For  by  another  strange  chance  it  hap- 
pens that  this  line  is  entirely  perverted 
from  the  meaning  which  Shakespeara 
gave  it.  As  it  is  constantly  quoted,  it 
is  not  Shakespeare's.    The  line  is : 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  Un. 

This  has  come  to  be  always  quoted 
with  the  meaning  implied  in  the  fol- 
lowing indication  of  emphasis:  "  One 
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touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  Shakespeare  wrote  no  such 
sentimental  twaddle.  Least  of  all  did 
he  write  it  in  this  play,  in  which  his 
pen  ^'pierces  to  the  dividing  asunder 
of  soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints 
and  marrow,  and  is  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart." 
The  line  which  has  been  thus  per- 
verted into  an  exposition  of  senti- 
mental brotherhood  among  all  man- 
kind, is  on  the  contrary  one  of  the 
most  cynical  utterances  of  an  undis- 
putable  moral  truth,  disparaging  to 
the  nature  of  all  mankind,  that  ever 
came  from  Shakespeare's  pen.  Achil- 
les keeps  himself  aloof  from  his  fellow 
Greeks,  and  takes  no  part  in  the  war, 
sure  that  his  fame  for  valor  will  be  un- 
tarnished. Ulysses  contrives  to  pro- 
voke him  into  a  discussion,  and  tells 
him  that  his  great  deeds  will  be  for- 
gotten and  his  fame  fade  into  more 
shadow,  and  that  some  new  man  will 
take  his  place,  unless  he  does  some- 
thing from  time  to  time  to  keep  his 
glory  bright.  For  men  forget  the 
great  thing  that  was  done,  in  favor  of 
the  less  that  is  done  now. 

For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host 

Tiiat  slightlj  shakes  his  parting  gnest  bj  the 


And  with  his  arms  oatstretched  as  he  would  fly» 
Grasps  in  the  comer.    Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  farewell  goes  oat  sigtiing.    O  let  not  virtae 

seek 
Bemnneratlon  for  the  thing  it  was; 
For  beanty,  wit, 

High  birth,  rigor  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  sabjects  all 
To  envioas  and  calnmnfating  time. 

And  then  he  immediately  adds  that 
there  is  one  point  on  which  all  men 
are  alike,  one  touch  of  human  nature 
which  shows  the  kindred  of  all  man- 
kind—that they  slight  familiar  merit 
and  prefer  trivial  novelty.  The  next 
lines  to  those  quoted  above  are : 

One  tonch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  worid  kin. 
That  all  with  one  consent  praise  new-bom  gands. 
Though  th^  an  made  and  moolded  of  things 

PMt; 
And  gi?e  to  dast  that  is  a  little  gUt 
More  sand  than  gilt  oe'rdosted. 

The  meaning  is  too  manifest  to  need 
or  indeed  to  admit  a  word  of  com- 
ment, and  it  is  brought  out  by  this 


emphasis :  * '  One  touch  of  nature  makes 
the  w7u>le  world  kin  " — ^that  onid  touch 
of  their  common  failing  being  an  un- 
easy love  of  novelty.  Was  ever  poet's 
or  sage's  meaning  so  perverted,  so  re- 
versed I  And  yet  it  is  hopeless  to 
think  of  bringing  about  a  change  in 
the  general  use  of  this  line  and  a 
cessation  of  its  perversion  to  senti- 
mental purposes,  not  to  say  an  appli- 
cation of  it  as  the  scourge  for  which 
it  was  wrought;  just  as  it  is  hopo- 
Icss  to  think  of  changing'  by  any 
demonstration  of  unfitness  and  un- 
meaningness  a  phrase  in  general  use 
— the  reason  being  that  the  mass  of 
the  users  are  utterly  thoughtless  and 
careless  of  the  right  or  the  wrong,  the 
fitness  or  the  unfitness,  of  the  words 
that  come  from  their  mouths,  except 
that  they  serve  their  purpose  for  the 
moment.  That  done,  what  care  they? 
And  what  can  we  expect,  when  even 
the  "  Globe  "  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
works  has  upon  its  very  title-page  and 
its  cover  a  globe  with  a  band  around 
it,  on  which  is  written  this  line  in  its 
perverted  sense,  that  sense  being  il- 
lustrated, enforced,  and  deepened 
into  the  general  mind  by  the  union  of 
the  band-ends  by  clasped  hands.  I 
absolve,  of  course,  the  Cambridge 
editors  of  the  guilt  of  this  twaddling 
misuse  of  Shakespeare's  line;  it  was 
a  mere  publisher's  contrivance;  but  ' 
I  9m  somewhat  surprised  that  they 
should  have  even  allowed  it  such 
sanction  as  it  has  from  its  appear- 
ance on  the  same  title-page  with  their 
names. 

The  undramatic  character  of  **Troi- 
lus  and  Cressida,"  which  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  appears  in  its  •  struc- 
ture, its  personages,  and  its  purpose. 
We  are  little  interested  in  the  fate  of 
its  personages,  not  merely  because  we 
know  what  is  to  become  of  them,  for 
that  we  know  in  almost  any  play 
which  has  an  historical  subject;  but 
the  play  is  constructed  upon  such  a 
slight  plot  that  it  really  has  neither 
dramatic  motive  nor  dramatic  move- 
ment. The  loves  of  **Troilus  and 
Cressida  "  are  of  a  kind  which  are  in- 
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teresting  only  to  the  persons  directly 
involved  in  them ;  Achilles's  salking  is 
of  eren  less  interest ;  and  the  death  of 
Hector  affects  us  only  like  a  newspaper 
annooncement  of  the  death  of  some 
distingoished  person,  so  little  is  he 
really  inTolved  in  the  action  of  the 
drama.  There  is  also  a  singular 
lack  of  that  pecaliar  characteristic 
of  Shakespeare's  dramatic  style,  the 
marked  distinction  and  nice  discrim- 
ination of  the  indiyidaal  traits,  mental 
and  moral,  of  the  various  personages. 
Ulysses  is  the  real  hero  of  the  play; 
the  chief,  or  at  least  the  great  purpose 
of  which  is  the  utterance  of  the  Ulys- 
sean  view  of  life;  and  in  this  play 
Shakespeare  is  Ulysses,  or  Ulysses 
Shakespeare.  In  all  his  other  plays 
Shakespeare  so  lost  his  personal  con- 
sciousness in  the  individuality  of  his 
own  creations  that  they  think  and  feel 
as  well  as  act  like  real  men  and  wo- 
men other  than  their  creator,  so  that 
we  cannot  truly  say  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  they  express,  that 
Shakespeare  says  thus  or  so ;  for  it  is 
not  Shakespeare  who  speaks,  but  they 
with  his  lips.  But  in  Ulysses,  Shake- 
speare, acting  upon  a  mere  hint,  filling 
up  a  mere  traditionary  outline,  drew  a 
man  of  mature  years,  of  wide  observa- 
tion, of  profoundest  cogitative  power, 
one  who  knew  all  the  weakness  and  all 
the  wiles  of  human  nature,  and  who 
yet  remained  with  blood  unbittered 
and  soul  unsoured — a  man  who  H&w 
through  all  shams  and  fathomed  all 
motives,  and  who  yet  was  not  scorn- 
ful of  his  kind,  not  misanthropic, 
hardly  cynical  except  in  passing  moods ; 
and  what  other  man  was  this  than 
Shakespeare  himself  ?  What  had  he 
to  do  when  he  had  passed  forty  years 
but  to  utter  his  own  thoughts  when  he 
would  find  words  for  the  lips  of  Ulys- 
ses ?  And  thus  it  is  that  ''Troilus 
and  Cressida "  is  Shakespeare's  wisest 
play.  If  we  would  know  what  Shake- 
speare thought  of  men  and  their  mo- 
tives after  he  reached  maturity,  we 
have  but  to  read  this  drama;  drama  it 
is,  but  with  what  other  character  who 
•haU  say  f    For,  like  the  world's  pa- 


geant, it  is  neither  tragedy  nor  come- 
dy, but  a  tragi-comic  history,  in  which 
the  intrigues  of  amorous  men  and 
light-o'-loves  and  the  brokerage  of 
panders  are  mingled  with  the  delibera- 
tions of  sages  and  the  strife  and  the 
death  of  heroes. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  observe 
that  Ulysses  pervades  the  serious  parts 
of  the  play,  which  is  all  Ulyssean  in  its 
thought  and  language.  And  this  is 
the  reason  or  rather  the  fact  of  the 
play's  lack  of  distinctive  characteriza- 
tion. For  Ulysses  cannot  speak  all 
the  time  that  he  is  on  the  stage ;  and 
therefore  the  other  personages,  such  as 
may,  speak  Ulyssean,  with,  of  course, 
such  i>ersonal  allusion  and  peculiar 
trick  as  a  dramatbt  of  Shakespeare*8 
skill  could  not  leave  them  without 
for  difference.  For  example,  no  two 
men  could  be  more  unlike  in  character 
than  Achilles  and  Ulysses,  and  yet  the 
former,  having  asked  the  latter  what 
he  is  reading,  he,  uttering  his  own 
thought,  says  as  follows  with  the  sub- 
sequent reply : 

Ulym.^  A  strange  fellow  here 

Writes  me:  That  man,  bow  dearly  ever  parted,* 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in, 
Cannot  malce  boast  to  have  tliat  which  he  hath 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes  bat  bj  reflection, 
As  when  his  Tirtnes  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  thej  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

Achil.^      This  is  not  strange,  Uljssea. 
The  beant J  that  is  borne  here  in  the  face 
Tlie  bearer  knows  not,  bat  commends  itself 
Tp  others*  ejes ;  nor  doth  the  eje  Itself, 
That  most  pare  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 
Not  going  from  itself;  hot  eye  to  eye  opposed, 
Sahitee  each  other  with  each  other^s  form. 
For  speeolatioo  tarns  not  to  Itself 
Till  it  hath  travelled  and  is  mirrorM  there 
Where  it  may  see  Itself  .   This  is  not  strange  at  alL 

Now  these  speeches  are  made  of  the 
same  metal  and  coined  in  the  same 
mint ;  and  they  both  of  them  have  the 
image  and  superscription  of  William 
Shakespeare.  No  words  or  thoughts 
could  be  more  unsuited  to  that  bold, 
bloody  egoist,  **the  broad  Achilles,'* 
than  the  reply  he  makes  to  Ulysses; 
but  here  Shakespeare  was  merely  us- 
ing the  Greek  champion  as  a  lay  fig- 
ure to  utter  his  own  thoughts,  which 

•/.«.,  gifted,  endowed  with  parts.    (^  ^^^]r> 
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are  perfectly  in  character  with  the  son 
of  Autolycus.  Ulysses  thus  flows  oyer 
upon  the  whole  serious  part  of  the 
play.  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  .^Bhieus, 
and  the  rest  all  talk  alike,  and  all 
like  Ulysses.  That  Ulysses  speaks 
for  Shakespeare  will,  I  think,  be 
doubted  by  no  reader  who  has  reached 
the  second  reading  of  this  play  by  the 
way  which  I  have  pointed  out  to  him. 
And  why,  indeed,  should  Ulysses  not 
speak  for  Shakespeare,  or  how  could 
it  be  other  than  that  he  should  ?  The 
man  who  had  written  "Hamlet," 
**Kmg  Lear,"  "OtheUo,"  and  "Mao- 
beth,"  if  he  wished  to  find  Ulysses, 
had  only  to  turn  his  mind's  eye  in- 
ward ;  and  thus  we  haye  in  this  drama 
Shakespeare's  only  piece  of  introspeo- 
tiye  work. 

But  there  is  another  personage  who 
gives  character  to  this  drama,  and  who 
is  of  a  yery  different  sort.  Thersites 
sits  with  Caliban  high  among  Shake- 
speare's minor  triumphs.  He  was 
brought  in  to  please  the  mob.  He  is 
the  Fool  of  the  piece,  fulfilling  the 
functions  of  Touchstone,  and  Launce, 
and  Launcelot,  and  Costard.  As  the 
gravediggers  were  brought  into  * '  Ham- 
let "  for  the  sake  of  the  groundlings,  so 
Thersites  came  into  "  Troilus  and  Crcs- 
sida."  As  if  that  he  might  leaye  no 
form  of  human  utterance  ungilded  by 
his  genius,  ^akespeare  in  Thersites  has 
given  us  the  apotheosis  of  blackguard- 
ism and  billingsgate.  Thersites  is 
only  a  railing  rascal.  Some  low  crea- 
tures are  mere  bellies  with  no  brain. 
Tliersites  is  merely  mouth,  but  this 
mouth  has  just  enough  coarse  brain 
above  it  to  know  a  wise  man  and  a 
fool  when  he  sees  them.  But  the  rail- 
ings of  this  deformed  slave  are  splen- 
did. Thersites  is  almost  as  good  as 
Falstaff.  He  is  of  course  a  far  lower 
organization  intellectually,  and  some- 
what lower,  perhaps,  morally.  He  is 
coarser  in  every  way ;  his  humor,  such 
OS  he  has,  is  of  the  grossest  kind ;  but 
still  his  blackguardism  is  the  ideal  of 
yituperation.  He  is  far  better  than 
Apemantus  in  **Timon  of  Athens," 
for  there  is  no  hypocrisy  in  him,  no 


egoism,  and,  comfortable  trait  in  such 
a  personage,  no  pretence  of  gentility. 
For  good  downright  "sass"  in  its 
most  splendid  and  aggressiye  form, 
there  is  in  literature  nothing  equal  to 
the  speeches  of  Thersites. 

"Troilus  and  Cressida"  is  also  re- 
markable for  its  wide  range  of  style, 
because  of  which  it  is  a  play  of  great 
interest  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare, 
who  here  adapted  his  style  to  the 
character  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  lighter  parts  remind  us  of 
his  earlier  manner;  the  grayer  are  al- 
together in  Ms  later.  He  did  this  un- 
consciously, or  almost  unconsciously, 
we  may  be  sure.  None  the  less,  how- 
ever, is  the  play  therefore  yaluable  in 
a  critical  point  of  view,  but  rather  the 
more  so.  It  is  a  standing  and  an  un- 
deniable warning  to  us  not  to  lean 
too  much  upon  any  one  special  trait  of 
style  in  estimating  the  time  in  Shake- 
speare's life  at  which  a  play  was  pro- 
duced. Moreoyer  it  illustrates  the 
natural  course  of  style  development, 
showing  that  it  is  not  only  gradual, 
but  not  by  regular  degrees;  that 
is,  that  a  writer  does  not  pass  at  one 
period  absolutely  from  one  style  to  an- 
other, dropping  his  previous  manner 
and  taking  on  another,  but  that  he 
will  at  one  time  unconsciously  recur  to 
his  former  manner  or  manners,  and  at 
a  late  period  show  traces  of  his  early 
manner.  Strata  of  his  old  fashion 
thrust  themselves  up  through  the 
newer  formation.  **  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida "  is  so  remarkable  in  this  respect 
that  the  chief  of  the  absolute-period 
critics,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleay,  has  been 
obliged  to  invent  a  most  extraordinary 
theory  to  account  for  it.  His  view  is 
that  there  are  three  plots  interwoyen, 
each  of  which  is  distinct  in  manner  of 
treatment,  and,  moreover,  that  each 
of  these  was  composed  at  a  different 
time  from  the  other  two.  He  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  parts  embody- 
ing the  Troilus  and  Cressida  story 
were  written  in  Shakespeare's  earliest 
period,  those  concerning  Hector  in 
his  middle  period,  and  the  Ajax  parts 
in  the  last.    That  these  throe  stories 
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were  intcrwoTen  \b  manifest ;  but  tbey 
came  natorallj  together  in  this  Greek 
historical  play — ^for  it  is  t^hat — and 
their  interweaving  was  hardly  to  have 
been  avoided;  the  manner  of  each  is 
not  distinct  from  that  of  the  other,  al- 
though there  is,  with  likeness,  a  no- 
ticeable unlikenees;  but  the  notion 
that  therefore  Shakespeu^  first  wrote 
the  Troilus  and  Oressida  part  as  a  play, 
and  then  years  afterward  added  the 
Hector  part,  and  again  yeaM  afterward 
the  Ajax  and  Ulysses  part,  seems  to 
me  only  a  monstrous  contrivance  of  an 
honest  and  an  able  man  in  desperate 
straits  to  make  his  theory  square  with 
fact.  As  to  detail  upon  this  subject, 
I  shall  only  notice  one  point.  Tag- 
rhymes,  or  rhymed  couplets  ending  a 
scene  or  a  speech  in  blank  verse  or  in 
prose,  are  regarded  by  the  metre-crit- 
ics (and  justly  within  reason)  as  marks 
of  an  early  date  of  composition.  Now  in 
**  Troilus  and  Oressida ''  these  abound. 
It  contains  more  of  them  than  any 
other  play,  except  one  or  two  of  the 
very  earliest.  The  important  point, 
however,  is  that  these  rhymes  appear 
no  less  in  the  Ulysses  and  Ajax  scenes 
of  the  play  than  in  the  others — a  suffi- 
cient warning  against  putting  absolute 
trust  in  such  evidence.' 

Among  those  few  of  Shakespeare^s 
plays  which  are  least  often  read  is 
"All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  This 
one,  however,  is  to  the  earnest  student 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
thirty-seven  which  bear  his  name ;  not 
only  because  it  contains  some  of  his 
best  and  most  thoughtful  work,  but 
because,  being  Shakespearc^s  all 
through,  it  is  written  in  two  distinct 
styles — styles  so  distinct  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us  it  is  the  product  of  two 
distinct  periods  of  his  dramatic  life, 
and  those  the  most  distant,  the  first 
and  the  last.  Its  singularity  in  this 
respect  gives  it  a  peculiar  value  to  the 
student  of  Shakespeare's  style  and  of 
his  mental  development.  There  is  not 
an  interweaving  of  styles  as  in  '^  Troi- 
lus and  Oressida  *';  the  two  are  dis- 
tinctly separable ;  and  there  is  external 


historical  evidence  which  supports  the 
intemaL 

We  have  a  record  in  Francis  Meres's 
"  Palladia  Tamia"  of  a  play  by 
Shakespeare  called  "Love's  Labor's 
Won";  and  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  that  was  the  first  name  of 
"  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well."  As  the 
"Palladia  Tamia"  was  published  in 
1698,  this  play  was  produced  before 
that  year,  and  all  the  evidence,  inter- 
nal and  external,  goes  to  show  that 
EHiakespeare  wrote  it  soon  after 
"  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  and  as  a  coun- 
terpart to  that  comedy.  The  differ- 
ence of  its  style  in  various  parts  had 
been  remarked  upon  in  general  terms ; 
but  I  believe  that  this  difference  was 
first  iq)ecially indicated  in  the  following 
passage,  which  I  cannot  do  better  here 
than  to  quote  from  the  introduction  to 
my  edition  of  the  play  published  in 
1857^  and  I  do  so  with  the  greater 
freedom  because  the  particular  traits 
which  it  discriminated  have  been  late- 
ly, in  the  present  year,  insisted  upon 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fleay,  in  his  very  use- 
ful and  suggestive,  but  not  altogether 
to  be  trusted  "  Shakespeare  Manual," 
to  which  I  have  before  referred. 

"  It  is  to  be  observed  that  passages  of 
rhymed  couplets,  in  which  the  thought 
is  somewhat  constrained  and  its  ex- 
pression limited  by  the  form  of  the 
verse,  are  scattered  freely  through  the 
play,  and  that  these  are  found  side  by 
side  with  passages  of  blank  verse  in 
which  the  thought,  on  the  contrary, 
so  entirely  dominates  the  form,  and 
overloads  and  weighs  it  down,  as  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  poet, 
in  writing  them,  was  almost  regard- 
less of  the  graces  of  his  art,  and  mere- 
ly sought  an  expression  of  his  ideas  in 
the  most  compressed  and  elliptical 
form.  The  former  trait  is  characteris- 
tic of  his  youthful  style;  the  latter 
marks  a  certain  period  of  his  maturer 
years.  Oontracted  words,  which 
Shakespeare  used  more  freely  in  his 
later  than  in  his  earlier  works,  abound ; 
and  in  some  passages  words  are  used 
in  an  esoteric  sense,  which  is  distinct- 
ive of  the  poet's  style  about  the  time 
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when  *Meafinre  for  Measure'  was 
produced.  Note,  for  instance,  the 
use  of  *  succeed'  in  *owe  and  suc- 
ceed thy  weakness,'  in  Act  IL,  Sc.  4 

^  of  that  play,  and  in  *•  succeed  thy  fa- 
ther in  manners,'  Act  I.,  Sc.  1  of  this. 

,  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  ad- 
vice given  by  the  Countess  to  Bertram 
when  he  leaves  Rousillon  is  so  like 
that  of  Polonius  to  Laertes  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  that  either  the  latter  is 
an  expansion  of  the  former,  or  the 
former  a  reminiscence  of  the  latter; 
and  as  the  passage  is  written  in  the 
later  style,  the  second  supposition  ap- 
pears the  more  probable.  Finally,  it 
b  worthy  of  remark  that  both  the 
French  officers  who  figure  in  this  play 
as  First  Lord  and  Second  Lord  are 
somewhat  strangely  named  Dutnamj 
and  that  in  ^Love's  Labor's  Lost' 
Dumain  is  also  the  name  of  that  one 
of  the  three  attendants  and  brorthers 
in  love  of  the  King  who  has  a  post  in 
the  army ;  which,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances,  is  at 
least  a  hint  of  some  relation  between 
the  two  plays." 

If  the  reader  who  has  gone  thought- 
fully through  the  plays  in'  the  course 
which  I  have  indicated  will  take  up 
this  one,  he  will  find  in  the  very  first 
scene  evidence  and  illustration  of 
these  views.  It  is  almost  entirely  in 
prose,  which  itself  shows  the  weight 
of  Shakespeare's  mature  hand.  The 
first  blank  verse  is  the  speech  of  the 
Countess,  in  which  she  gives  a  mother's 
counsel  to  Bertram  as  he  is  setting  out 
for  the  wars,  as  is  pointed  out  above, 
and  which  is  unmistakably  of  the 
*' Hamlet"  period.  Then  comes  a 
speech  by  Helen  beginning, 
O  were  that  all  I  I  think  not  on  m j  father : 
And  these  great  tears  grace  hie  remembrance  more 
Than  those  I  abed  for  him— 

and  ending  with  this  charming  pas- 
sage, referring  to  the  growth  of  her 
love  for  Bertram : 

^Twas  pretty,  though  a  plagne, 
To  see  him  every  hoar ;  to  sit  and  draw 
Hia  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  hts  onils 
In  oar  heart's  table ;  heart  too  capable 
Of  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favor : 
Bat  now  he's  gone,  and  my  Idolatroas  fancy 
Most  sanctuy  his  reliqaes.    Who  oomes  hare  f 


It  is  needless  to  say  to  the  advanced 
student  of  Shakespeare's  style  that 
this  is  in  his  later  manner.  A  little 
further  on  is  Helen's  speech  to  the  de- 
testable Parolles,  beginning  with  the 
mutilated  line,  ''Not  my  virginity 
yet,"  which  is  followed  by  some  ten, 
in  which  she  pours  out  in  Euphuistic 
phrase  her  love  for  Bertram,  saying 
that  he  has  in 'her  **a  mother,  and  a 
mistress,  and  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a 
traitress,  and  a  dear";  and  yet  fur- 
ther, 

His  hnmble  ambition,  prond  hmnOity, 
Hia  Janing  concord,  and  his  discord  dnlcet. 
His  faith,  hia  sweet  disaster,  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptioua  chriatendoma 
That  blinking  Cnpid  gossips. 

This  win  remind  the  reader  of  Scott's 
Euphuist,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  who,  if  I 
remember  aright,  uses  some  of  these 
very  phrases,  in  which  Shakespeare 
has  beaten  Lilly  at  his  own  weapons, 
and  made  his  affected  phraseology  the 
vehicle  of  the  touching  utterance  of 
real  feeling.  **Euphues"  was  pub- 
lished in  1580,  when  Shakespeare  was 
only  sixteen  years  old ;  and  this  pas- 
sage, although  it  may  have  been  writ- 
ten or  perhaps  altered  later,  was  prob- 
ably a  part  of  the  play  as  it  was  first 
produced.  The  scene  ends  with  the 
following  speech  by  Helen,  which,  for 
its  peculiar  characteristics.  Is  worth 
quoting  entire.  The  reader  who  will 
compare  it  with  **  Love's  Labor's  Lost " 
and  **  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
will  have  not  a  moment's  doubt  as  to 
the  time  when  it  was  written : 

Oar  remedies  oft  in  onrselvea  do  lie 
Wliich  we  ascribe  to  heaven  :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  as  free  scope,  only  doth  backward  pall 
Oar  slow  designs  when  we  onnelves  are  ^U. 
What  power  is  it  which  moonts  my  love  so  high 
That  makes  me  see  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  f 
The  mightiest  space  in  fbrtone  nature  brings 
To  Join  like  likes  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
ImpoMible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  In  sense  and  do  sappoae 
What  hath  been  cannot  be  :  whoever  strove 
To  show  her  merit  that  did  mias  her  love  f 
The  king's  disease— my  project  may  deceive  me^ 
Bat  my  intents  are  fixed  and  will  not  leave  me. 

Besides  its  formal  construction  and 
its  rhyme,  this  passage  is  overmuch  af- 
flicted with  youngness  to  be  accepted 
as  the    product   of   any  other  than 
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Shakespeare^s  very  earliest  period. 
Of  like  quality  to  this  are  other  pas- 
sages scattered  through  the  play.  For 
example,  the  Countess's  speech,  Act  I., 
8c.  8,  beginning,  '^Even  so  it  was 
with  me*';  all  the  latter  part  of  Act 
n.,  Sc.  1,  from  Helen's  speech,  "What 
I  can  do,"  etc.,  to  the  end,  seventy 
lines;  passages  in  the  third  scene 
of  this  act,  which  the  reader  cannot 
now  fail  at  once  to  detect  for  himself; 
Helen's  letter.  Act  m.,  Sc.  4,  and  Pa- 
rolles's.  Act  IV.,  8c.  8;  and  various  pas- 
sages in  the  last  act.  Shakespeare,  I 
have  no  doubt,  wrote  this  play  at  first 
nearly  all  in  rhyme  in  the  earliest 
jears  of  his  dramatic  life,  and  after- 
ward, late  in  his  career,  possibly  on 
two  occasions,  rewrote  it  and  gave  it 
a  new  name ;  using  prose,  to  save  time 
and  labor,  in  those  passages  the  eleva^ 
tion  of  which  did  not  require  poetical 
treatment,  and  in  those  which  were 
suited  to  such  treatment  giving  us 
true,  although  not  highly  finished 
specimens  of  his  grand  style. 

A  few  of  the  plays  now  remtun  un- 
noticed; but  our  purpose  is  accom- 
plished without  further  particular  re- 
mark. The  reader  who  has  gone  thus 
far  with  me  needs  me  no  longer  as  a 
guide.  The  Roman  plays,  "Coriola- 
nus,"  "Julius  Caesar,"  and  "Antony 
and  Cleopatra,"  particularly  the  last, 
should  now  receive  his  careful  atten- 
tion. In  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  "The 
Tempest,"  and  "Henry  VIII."  he  will 
find  the  very  last  productions  of 
Shakespeare's  pen,  and  in  the  first 
and  the  third  of  these  be  will  find 
marks  of  hasty  work  both  in  the  versi- 
fication and  in  the  construction ;  but 
the  touch  of  the  master  is  unmistaka- 
ble quite  through  them  all,  and  "The 
Tempest "  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
his  works  in  all  respects.  No  true  lover 
of  Shakespeare  should  neglect  the 
Sonnets^  although  many  do  neglect 
them.  They  are  inferior  to  the  plays; 
but  only  to  them. 

As  to  helps  to  the  understanding  of 
Shakespeare,  those  who  can  under- 
stand him  at  all  need  none  except  a 
good  critical  edition.    And  by  a  good 


critical  edition  I  mean  only  one  which 
gives  a  good  text,  with  notes  where 
they  are  needed  upon  obscure  con- 
structions, obsolete  words  or  phrases, 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  like. 
Of  the  plays  in  the  Clarendon  Press 
series,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice," 
"Richard  H.,"  "Macbeth,"  "Ham- 
let," and  "King Lear, "better editions 
cannot  be  had,  particularly  for  read- 
ers inexperienced  in  verbal  criticism. 
Those  who  find  any  difficulty  which 
the  notes  to  those  editions  do  not  ex- 
plain may  be  pretty  sure  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  passages 
the  corruption  of  which  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  the  trouble  is  not  with 
Shakespeare  or  the  editor.  Shake- 
speare read  in  the  way  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  with  the  help  of  such 
an  edition,  has  a  high  educating  value, 
and  in  particular  will  give  the  reader 
an  insight  into  the  English  language, 
if  not  a  mastery  of  it,  that  is  worth  a 
coursd  of  all  the  text-books  of  gram- 
mar and  riietoric  that  have  been  writ- 
ten ten  times  over.  As  to  editions,  I 
shall  give  only  one  caution.  Do  not 
get  Dyce's.  Mr.  Dyce  was  a  scholar, 
a  man  of  fine  taste,  most  thoroughly 
read  in  English  literature,  particular- 
ly in  that  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
He  was  a  man  for  whom  I  had  a  very 
high  respect,  and  whom  I  had  reason 
to  regard  with  a  somewhat  warmer 
feeling  than  that  of  a  mere  literary  ac- 
quaintance. This  and  my  deference 
to  his  age  and  his  position  prevented 
me  from  saying  during  his  life  what 
there  is  no  reason  that  I  should  not 
say  now — ^that  in  my  opinion  he  was 
one  of  the  most  unsuccessful  of  Shake- 
speare's editors.  His  edition  is  one  of 
the  worst  that  has  been  published  in 
the  last  century,  both  for  its  text  and, 
except  as  to  their  learning,  for  its 
notes.  With  all  my  deferential  re- 
spect for  him,*  I  was  prepared  for 
this  result  before  the  appearance  of 
the  first  of  his  three  editions.  Being 
in  correspondence  with  him,  and  on 
such  terms  that  I  could  make  such  a 
request,  I  asked  him  to  Bend  me  some 


*  See  **Shakespeare*8  Scholar,**  pauim. 
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sheets  of  his  edifcion  while  it  was  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  He  replied 
that  he  could  not  do  this ;  but  the  rea- 
son that  he  gave  was,  not  any  unwil- 
lingness to  confide  them  to  me,  but 
that  it  was  then  impossible,  because 
after  his  edition  was  half  struck  off  he 
had  cancelled  the  greater  part  of  it 
on  account  of  changes  in  his  opinions 
as  to  the  reading  of  so  many  passages  I 
And  this  after  he  was  well  in  years; 
after  having  passed  his  life  in  the 
study  of  Elizabethan  literature;  and 
after  haying  edited  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  I  I  was  never  more  amazed* 
Such  a  man  could  have  no  principles 
of  criticbm.  How  could  he  guide 
others  who  after  such  study  was  not 
sure  of  his  own  way  f  With  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  literature  and  the 
literary  history  of  the  Elizabethan  pe- 
riod, he  seemed  to  lack  the  power 
of  putting  himself  in  sympathy  -  with 
Shakespeare  as  he  wrote.  Hence 
the  crudity  and  incongruity  of  his 
text,  his  vacillating  opinions,  and  the 
weakness  and  poverty  of  his  annota- 
tion. 

Of  criticism  of  what  has  been  called 
the  higher  kind,  I  recommend  the 
reading  of  very  little,  or  better,  none 
at  all.  Read  Shakespeare ;  seek  aid  to 
understand  his  language,  if  that  be  in 
any  way  obscure  to  you;  but  that 
once  comprehended,  apprehension  of 
his  purpose  and  meaning  will  come 
untold  to  those  who  can  attain  it  in 
any  way.  In  my  own  edition  I  avoid- 
ed as  much  as  possible  the  introduc- 
tion of  aesthetic  criticism,  not  because  I 
felt  incapable  of  writing  it ;  for  it  is 
easy  work ;  on  the  contrary,  I  freely  es- 
sayed it  when  it  was  necessary  as  an 
aid  to  the  settlement  of  the  text,  or  of 
like  questions;  and  by  its  use  I  think 
that  I  succeeded  in  establishing  some 
points  of  importance.  But  in  my 
judgment  the  duty  of  an  editor  is  per- 
formed when  he  puts  the  reader,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, for  the  apprehension  of  his  au- 
thor's meaning,  that  he  would  have  oc- 
cupied if  he  had  been  contemporary 
with  him  and  had  received  from  him 


a  correct  copy  of  his  writings.  More 
than  this  seems  to  me  to  verge  upon 
impertinence.  Upon  this  point  I  find 
myself  supported  by  William  Aldis 
Wright,*  who  is  in  my  judgment  the 
ablest  of  all  the  living  editors  of 
Shakespeare ;  who  brings  to  his  task  a 
union  of  scholarship,  critical  judg- 
ment, and  common  sense,  which  is 
very  rare  in  any  department  of  litera- 
ture, and  particularly  in  Shakespearian 
criticism,  and  whose  labors  in  this  de- 
partment of  letters  are  small  and  light 
in  comparison  with  the  graver  studies 
in  which  he  is  constantly  engaged. 
He,  in  the  preface  to  his  lately  pub- 
lished edition  of  '^Eing  Lear"  in  the 
Clarendon  Press  series,  says:  ''It has 
been  objected  to  the  editions  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  Clarendon 
Press  series  that  the  notes  are  too  ex- 
clusively of  a  verbal  character,  and 
that  they  do  not  deal  with  sesthetic, 
or  as  it  is  called,  the  higher  criticism. 
So  far  as  I  have  had  to  do  with  them, 
I  frankly  confess  that  lesthetic  notes 
have  been  deliberately  and  intention- 
ally omitted,  because  one  main  object 
in  these  editions  is  to  induce  those  for 
whom  they  are  especially  designed  to 
read  and  study  Shakespeare  himself, 
and  not  to  become  familiar  with  opin- 
ions about  him.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is 
because  I  cannot  help  experiencing  a 
certain  feeling  of  resentment  when  I 
read  such  notes,  that  I  am  unwilling 
to  intrude  upon  others  what  I  should 
regard  myself  as  impertinent.  They 
are  in  reality  too  personal  and  objec- 
tive, and  turn  the  commentator  into  a 
showman.  With  such  sign-post  criti- 
cism I  have  no  sympathy.  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  add  to  the  awful  amazement 
which  must  possess  the  soul  of  Shake- 
speare when  he  knows  of  the  manner 
in  which  his  works  have  been  tabula- 
ted, and  classified,  and  labelled  with  a 
purpose,  after  the  most  approved 
method,  like  modem  tendmBschrifUn. 
Such  criticism  applied  to  Shakespeare 
is  nothing  less  than  gross  anachro- 
nism." 


•  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cambridge  edition. 
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Not  a  little  of  the  Shakespearian 
criticism  of  this  kind  that  exists  is 
the  mere  result  of  an  effort  to  say 
something  fine  about  what  needs  no 
such  gilding,  no  such  prism-play  of 
light  to  enhance  or  to  bring  out  its 
beauties.  I  will  not  except  from  these 
remarks  much  of  what  Coleridge  him- 
self has  written  about  Shakespeare. 
But  the  German  critics  whom  he  emu- 
lated are  worse  than  he  is.  Avoid 
them.  The  German  pretence  that  Ger- 
mans have  taught  us  folk  of  English 
blood  and  speech  to  understand  Shake- 
speare is  the  most  absurd  and  arro- 
gant that  could  be  set  up.  Shake- 
speare owes  them  nothing;  and  we 
have  received  from  them  little  more 
than  some  maundering  mystification 
and  much  ponderous  platitude.  like 
the  western  diver,  they  go  down  deeper 
and  stay  down  longer  than  other  crit- 
ics, but  like  him  too  they  come  up 
muddier.  Above  all  of  them,  avoid 
Ulrici  and  Gervinus.  The  first  is  a 
mad  mystic,  the  second  a  very  literaiy 
Dogberry,  endeavoring  to  comprehend 
all  vagrom  men,  and  bestowing  his 
tediousness  upon  the  world  with  a 
generosity  that  surpasses  that  of  his 
prototype.  Both  of  them  thrust  them- 
selves and  their  *'  fanned  and  winnow- 
ed opinions  "  upon  him  in  such  an  ob- 
trusive way  that  if  he  could  come  upon 
tbe  earth  again  and  take  his  pen  in  bis 
hand,  I  would  not  willingly  be  in  tbe 
shoes  of  either.  He  would  hand  them 
down  to  posterity  the  laughing  stock 
of  men  for  ever. 

Not  Shakespeare  only  has  suffered 
from  this  sort  of  criticism.  The  great 
musicians  fare  ill  at  their  hands.  One 
of  them,  SchlUter,  writing  of  Mozart, 
says  of  his  E  flat,  G  minor,  C  (Jupiter) 
symphonies : 

It  is  evident  that  these  three  magnificent  works 
— prodnced  consecutiTely  and  at  short  interrals— 
•re  the  embodiment  of  one  train  of  thought  por- 
soed  with  increasing  ardor ;  so  that  taken  as  a 
whi^  thej  form  a  grand  trilogy.  .  .  .  These 
three  grandest  of  Mozart's  symphimies  (the  first 
Ijrical,  the  second  tragic-pathetic,  and  tbe  third 
of  ethical  import)  correspond  to  bis  three  greatest 
operas,  ** Figaro,"  "Don  Giovanni,'*  and  "Die 
Zanberfldte." 

Now,  I  venture  to  say,  that  there  is 


no  such  consecutiye  train  of  thought, 
and  no  such  correspondence.  Ethical 
import  in  the  Jupiter  and  in  the 
**  ZauberflOte,"  and  correspondence  be- 
tween them  I  Mozart  did  not  evolve 
musical  elephants  out  of  his  moral  con- 
sciousness. But  a  German  professor 
of  edhetih  is  not  happy  until  he  has 
discovered  a  trilogy  and  an  inner  life. 
Those  found,  he  goes  off  with  ponder- 
ous serenity  into  the  emgkdt. 

I  have  been  asked,  apropos  of  these 
articles,  to  give  some  advice  as  to  the 
formation  of  Shakespeare  clubs.  The 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  about  that 
matter  is  to  let  it  alone  entirely.  Ac- 
cording to  my  observation,  Shake- 
speare clubs  do  not  a£ford  their  mem- 
bers any  opportunities  of  study  or 
even  of  enjoyment  of  his  works  which 
are  not  attainable  otherwise.  And 
how  should  they  do  so  except  by  the 
formation  of  libraries  for  the  use  of 
their  members  ?  In  this  respect  they 
may  be  of  some  use,  but  not  of  much. 
Few  books,  a  very  few,  are  necessary 
for  the  intelligent  and  earnest  student  of 
Shakespeare,  and  those  almost  every 
such  student  can  obtain  for  himself. 
As  I  have  said,  a  good  critical  edition  is 
all  that  is  required ;  and  whoever  de- 
sires to  wander  into  the  wilderness  of 
Shakespearian  commentary  will  find 
in  the  public  libraries  ample  opportu- 
nities of  doing  so.  I  have  observed 
that  those  who  read  Shakespeare  most 
and  understand  him  best  do  not  use  even 
critical  editions,  except  for  occasional 
reference,  but  take  the  text  by  itself, 
pure  and  simple.  An  edition  with  a 
good  text,  brief  introductions  to  each 
play,  giving  only  ascertained  facts, 
and  a  few  notes,  glossological  and  his- 
torical, at  the  foot  of  the  page,  is  still 
a  desideratum.  Quiet  reading  with 
such  an  edition  as  this  at  hand  will 
do  more  good  than  all  the  Shakespeare 
clubs  ever  established  have  done.  I 
have  seen  something  of  such  associa- 
tions ;  and  I  have  observed  in  them  a 
tendency  on  one  hand  to  a  feeble  and 
fussy  literary  antiquarianism,  and  on 
the  other  to  conviviality ;  a  thing  not 
bad    in    itself,    and    indeed,    within 
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bounds,  much  better  than  the  other; 
but  which  has  as  little  to  do  as  that 
has  (and  it  could  not  have  less)  with 
an  intelligent  study  of  Shakespeare. 
There  is  hardly  anything  less  admira- 
ble to  a  reasonable  creature  than  the 
assemblage  at  stated  times  of  a  num- 
ber of  semi-literary  people  to  potter 
over  Shakespeare  and  display  before 
each  other  their  second-hand  enlAiusl- 
asm  about  *Hhe  bard  of  Avon,"  as 
they  generally  delight  to  call  him. 
Now,  a  true  lover  of  Shakespeare  never 
calls  him  the  bard  of  Avon,  or  a  bard 
of  anything ;  and  he  reads  him  o'  nights 
and  ponders  over  him  o'  days  while  he 
is  walking,  or  smoking,  or  at  night 
again  while  he  is  waking  in  his 
bed.  If  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  a 
copy  offhand,  he  saves  up  his  pennies 
till  he  can  get  one,  and  he  does  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  commenta- 
tors or  the  mulberry  tree.  He  would 
not  give  two  pence  to  sit  in  a  chair 
made  of  it ;  for  he  knows  that  he  could 
not  tell  it  from  any  other  chair,  and 
that  it  would  not  help  him  to  under- 
stand or  to  enjoy  one  line  in  '*  Ham- 
let," or  *»Lear,"  or  **  Othello,"  or  *»  As 
You  Like  It,"  or  "The  Tempest." 
These  remarks  have  no  reference  of 


course  to  such  societies  as  the  Shake- 
speare Societies  of  London,  past  and 
present.  They  are  associations  of 
scholars  for  the  purpose  of  original  in- 
vestigations, and  which  they  print  for 
the  use  of  their  subscribers,  and  for 
the  republication  of  valuable  and 
scarce  books  and  papers  having  a  bear- ' 
ing  upon  Shakespeare  and  the  literary 
history  of  his  time.  We  have  no  sach 
material  in  this  country.  Whoever 
wishes  to  go  profoundly  into  the  study 
of  Shakespearian,  or  rather  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature,  would  do  well  to  ob- 
tain a  set  of  the  old  Shakespeare*  Soci- 
ety's publications,  and  to  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  other  Shakespeare 
society,  which  is  doing  good  thorough 
work.  Clubs  might  well  be  formed 
for  the  obtaining  of  these  books  and 
others,  for  the  use  of  their  members 
who  cannot  afford  or  who  do  not  care 
to  buy  them  for  their  own  individual 
property;  although  a  book  really  own- 
ed is,  I  cannot  say  exactly  why,  worth 
more  to  a  reader  than  one  belonging  to 
some  one  else.  But  all  other  Shake- 
speare clubs  are  mere  vanity.  The 
true  Shakespeare  lover  is  a  club  unto 
himself. 

HioHABD  Gbakt  WsrnL 
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T^TINa  afte  In  Brittany, 

.  The  gallant  Tristram  laj ; 
His  gentle  bride*6  sweet  ministrj, 

Her  tender  touch  and  way, 
That  erstwhile  brought  the  rest  he  sought, 

No  more  held  soothing  s^ray. 

The  naming  of  her  tuneful  name, 

Isoude— so  sweet  to  hear 
Because  its  music  was  the  same 

With  one  long  holden  dear—, 
Kow,  like  a  beU  discordant,  fell, 

And  brought  but  mocking  cheer. 

Her  eyne  so  Une,  with  lids  so  white, 

Her  tresses  from  their  snood. 
That  rippling  ambered  ail  the  light 

About  her  where  she  stood, 
fierred  only  now  to  cloud  his  brow 

Who  longed  for  lost  Isoude— 


Isoude,  who  charmed  him  once  when  stona 

Hod  blown  his  ship  ashore 
On  Ireland^s  coast ;  Isoude,  whose  fonn 

Bewitched  him  more  and  more, 
As  mem'ry  came,  his  love  to  flaine. 

When  hope,  alas  1  was  o'er : 

Isoude,  who  sailed  with  him  the  sea 

Across  to  Cornwall  land. 
To  marry  Mark,  whose  treachery 

Did  Tristram^s  faith  command 
To  win  her  grace  for  kingly  place, 

And  his  own  heart  withstand. 

On  sultry  deck  becalmed  they  pine ; 

Caieloss,  their  thirst  to  ease, 
A  philter— mixt  for  bridal  win»— 

Her  lip  beguiles,  and  his : 
O  subtle  draught  unconscious  quaffed  t 

Tbey  drained  it  to  the  loeo 
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Until  In  Trlstram^s  knightly  form 
All  Joy  for  her  seemed  blent ; 

Until  her  cheek  could  only  warm 
Beneath  his  gase  intent ; 

Until  her  heart  sooght  him  apart, 
Whoever  came  or  went ; 


So  ip&ke  the  Lord  of  Lyoncsae, 

And  bode  his  joy  or  bale ; 
While  JealoQs  of  her  right  to  bless, 

The  wife  Isonde,  grown  pale 
As  bads  of  light  that  shrink  from  night, 

Hade  sad  and  lonely  wail : 


UntU  the  potion  did  beget 

An  all-endnring  spell ; 
Albeit  Ckmiwall's  king  now  met 

And  liked  her  fairness  well, 
And  claimed  her  hand,  while  through  the  land 

Bang  aooDd  of  maniag^  bell ; 


**  Alas  I  all  one  the  loss  to  me, 

My  lord  alire  or  dead, 
If  life  of  his  by  sorcery 

Of  this  fair  qaeen  be  fed.'' 
Then  adding,  *'  Be  her  answer  fiay, 

Hope  yet  to  h<^  is  wed," 


Until,  as  fhigranoe  fitnn  a  flower, 
Tme  love  ontbrake  control, 

And  dropped  its  sweetness  as  a  shower 
Of  pearls,  thai  threadless  roll 

To  fiiid  their  rest  in  some  near  nest ; 
Her  home,  Sir  Tristram's  soul  I 


She  scanned  the  sea.    On  waves  of 

A  white  rail  of  rare  glow 
Came  rounding  to  the  harbor's  calm 

With  fullest  promise— lo  1 
Bleak  winds  arise,  as  false  she  cries, 

**A  biack  saU  enUreth  slow." 


And  he,  though  freqnent  Jousts  he  won ; 

Thoogh  many  a  valiant  deed 
Of  prowess  made  his  fame  oatmn 

The  daim  of  knightly  creed  ; 
Thoogh  maidens  oft  their  glances  soft 

Bestowed  in  tenderest  meed ; 


Too  weak  to  battle  with  his  grief. 
Sir  Tristram  breathed  a  sigh— 

**  Alack,  that  Isonde's  sweet  relief 
Should  fall  me  where  I  lie : 

Sith  not  for  me  her  face  to  see, 
Is  but  to  droop  and  die,'* 


Though  Brittany  upon  him  prest 
A  bride,  in  gratitude 

For  service  done ;  and  though  the  quest 
Of  sacred  grail  subdued 

His  full  heart-beat  of  smothered  heat- 
He  loved  but  Qifsm  Isoude  1 


Black  sails  are  hoisted  now  in  tnth  I 

They  wing  two  forms  to  rest : 
For  Comwall's  queen  a-cold,  in  ruth. 

Fell  prone  on  Tristram's  breast ; 
And  Comwall's  knight  for  kinsman's  right 

Of  shrine  had  made  request 


And  now  with  holy  vows  all  tossed 

Of  fever's  frantic  sway- 
As  mariner  whose  bartL  is  crossed 

Upon  a  peaceful  way 
By  winds  that  lure  from  purpose  pure 

And  well-meaut  plans  bewray— 


A  letter  lay  upon  the  bier, 

And  this  the  word  it  bsre : 
**  O  love  is  sweet,  O  love  is  dear, 

And  foUoweth  everywhere 
Whoso  has  drained  the  chalice  stained 

With  its  red  wine  and  rare. 


Be  bade  a  tms^  servitor 
To  Cornwall's  queen  forthwith. 

•«  Take  this,"  he  said,  «*  and  show  to  her 
How  great  my  languor,  sith 

This  signet's  round  will  not  be  foimd 
To  bear  one  hurted  lith. 


'*0  love  is  dear,  O  love  is  sweet, 

And  yet,  of  fUth's  decree 
Would  Honor  quench  beneath  stem  feet 

Love's  bloom  if  that  need  be. 
O  Qng,  one  wills.    But  Love  diitlls 

His  i^iilters  fatefully  1 " 


**  Say  that  Sir  Tristram  prays  her  aid. 

And  so  he  prays  not  vain. 
Let  sails  of  dlken  white  be  made. 

Whose  gleam  shall  heal  my  pain. 
As  hither  borne  some  favoring  mom, 

Love  claims  his  own  again  I 


Then  did  the  King  in  penitence 
Weep  dole  for  these  two  dead. 

Some  sU^t  remorse  had  pricked  his 
That  he  through  wile  had  wed 

His  best  knight's  love ;  alas,  to  prove 
Such  end,  so  ill  bestead  1 


«« But  if  she  yield  no  heed  to  these 
Fond  cravings  of  love's  breath. 

Then  bearing  on  the  burdened  breeze 
Let  saU  that  shadoweth. 

Of  darkest  dark,  beahrood  the  baik, 
A  pies^ge  of  my  death." 


In  royal  crypt  he  bade  the  twain 

Be  laid ;  and  there  a  vine. 
O'er  which  the  murderous  scythe  was  vain. 

Sprang  up  the  graves  to  twine. 
Defying  death  with  its  green  breath : 

IVne  plant  of  seed  divine  I 

Mabt  B.  Dodqb. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

MISS  mSAKTHBOPB. 

THE  little  town  of  Dukes-Eeeton, 
in  one  of  the  more  northern  of 
the  midland  counties,  had  in  its  older 
days  two  great  claims  to  consideration. 
One  was  a  park,  the  other  a  sweet- 
meat. The  noble  family  whose  name 
had  passed  through  many  generations 
of  residence  at  the  place  had  always 
left  their  great  park  so  freely  open  to 
every  one,  that  it  came  to  be  like  the 
common  property  of  the  public,  and 
the  town  had  grown  into  fame  by  the 
manufacture  of  the  sweetmeat  which 
bore  its  name  almost  everywhere  in 
the  track  of  the  meteor-flag  of  Eng- 
land. But  as  time  went  on  other 
places  took  to  manufacturing  the 
sweetmeat  so  much  better,  and  selling 
it  so  much  more  successfully  than 
^*  Eeeton,"  as  the  town  was  commonly 
called,  could  do,  that  *'Keeton"  it- 
self had  long  since  retired  from  the 
business,  and  was  content  to  import 
the  delicacy  which  still  bore  its  own 
name  in  consignments  of  canisters 
from  Manchester  or  London.  During 
many  years  the  heir  of  the  noble  fam- 
ily had  deserted  the  park,  and  abso- 
lutely never  came  near  it  or  near  Eng- 
land even,  and  everything  that  gave 
the  town  a  distinct  reason  for  exist- 
ence seemed  to  be  passing  rapidly 
into  tradition.  It  had  lain  out  of  the 
track  of  the  railway  system  for  a  long 
time,  and  when  the  railway  system  at 
length  enclosed  it  in  its  arms,  the  at- 
tention seemed  to  have  come  too  late. 
All  the  heat  of  life  appeared  to  have 
chilled  out  of  Dukes-Eeeton  in  the 
mean  time,  and  it  lay  now  between  two 
railways  almost  as  inanimate  and  hope- 
less a  lump  as  the  child  to  whom  the 
Erl-king's  touch  is  fatal  in  his  father's 
arms. 


The  park,  with  its  huge  palace-like, 
barrack-like  house,  not  a  castle,  and 
too  great  to  be  called  merely  a  hall, 
lies  almost  immediately  outside  the 
town.  From  streets  and  shops  the 
visitor  passes  straightway  through  the 
gates  of  the  great  enclosure.  Every 
stranger  who  has  seen  the  house  is 
taken  at  once  to  see  another  object  of 
interest. 

In  the  centre  of  the  park  was  a 
broad,  clear  space,  made  by  the  felling 
and  removing  of  every  tree,  until  it 
spread  there  sharp  and  hard  as  a 
burnt-out  patch  in  a  forest.  Gravel 
and  small  shells  made  the  pavement  of 
this  space,  and  thus  formed  a  new 
contrast  with  the  turf,  the  grasses, 
and  the  underwood  of  the  park  all 
around.  In  the  midst  of  this  open 
space  there  rose  a  large  circular  build- 
ing: a  tower  low  in  height  when  the 
bulk  enclosed  by  its  circumference 
was  considered,  and  standing  on  a 
great  square  platform  of  solid  masonry 
with  steps  on  each  of  its  sides.  The 
tower  itself  reminded  one  of  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella,  or  some  other  of  the 
tombs  that  still  stand  near  Rome.  It 
was  in  fact  the  mausoleum  which  it 
had  pleased  the  father  of  the  present 
owner  to  have  erected  for  himself  dur- 
ing his  lifetime.  He  lavished  money 
on  it,  carpd  nothing  for  the  cost  of 
materials  and  labor,  planned  it  out 
himself,  watched  every  detail,  and 
stood  by  the  workmen  as  they  toiled. 
Within  he  had  prepared  a  lordly  re- 
ception-room for  his  dead  body  when 
he  should  come  to  die.  A  superb  sar- 
cophagus of  porphyry,  fit  to  have  re- 
ceived the  remains  of  a  Csesar,  was 
there.  When  the  work  was  done  and 
all  was  ready,  the  lonely  owner  visited 
it  every  day,  unlocked  its  massive 
gate,  and  went  in,  and  sat  sometimes 
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for  liours  in  his  own  mausoleum.  Ho 
was  growing  insane,  people  thought, 
in  these  later  days,  and  ^ey  counted 
on  his  soon  becoming  an  actual  mad- 
man. So  far,  however,  he  showed  no 
greater  madness  than  in  wasting  his 
money  on  a  huge  tomb,  and  wasting 
so  much  of  his  time  in  visiting  it  pre- 
maturely. The  tomb  proved  a  vanity 
in  a  double  sense.  For  the  noble 
owner  was  seized  with  a  sudden  mania 
for  travel,  and  resolved  to  go  round 
the  world.  Somewhere  in  mid  ocean 
he  was  attacked  by  fever,  or  what 
alarmed  people  called  the  plague,  and 
he  died,  and  his  body  had  to  be  com- 
mitted without  much  delay"  or  ceremo- 
nial to  the  sea.  He  had  built  his 
monument  to  no  purpose.  He  was 
never  to  occupy  it.  It  stood  a  vast 
and  solid  gibe  at  the  vanity  of  its 
founder. 

Over  the  great  gate  through  which 
the  mausoleum  was  entered  were  three 
heads  sculptured  in  stone.  One  was 
that  of  a  man  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood, with  lips  and  eyebrows  con- 
tracted and  puckered,  forehead  wrin- 
kled, eyes  full  of  anxious  strain,  all 
telling  of  care,  of  pain,  of  sleepless 
struggle  against  difficulty,  watchful- ' 
ness  to  ward  off  danger.  This  was 
Life.  The  next  was  the  face  of  the 
same  man  with  the  eyes  closed  and  the 
cheeks  sunken,  and  the  expression  of 
one  who  had  fallen  into  sleep  from 
pain — the  struggle  and  agony  gone 
indeed,  but  their  shadow  still  resting 
on  the  brows  and  the  lips:  and  that 
of  course  was  Death.  The  third  piece 
of  carving  showed  the  same  face  still, 
but  now  with  clear  eyes  looking 
broadly  and  brightly  forward,  and 
with  features  all  noble,  serene,  and 
glad.  This  was  Eternity.  These 
three  faces  were  the  wonder  and  admi- 
ration of  the  neighborhood,  and  had 
been  for  now  some  years  back  em- 
ployed to  solve  the  problem  of  exist- 
ence for  all  the  little  lads  and  lasses 
of  Eeeton  who  might  otherwise  have 
failed  sometimes  to  see  the  harmonious 
purpose  working  in  all  things.  The 
sculptor  had  it  all  his  own  way,  and 
IG 


took  care  that  Life  should  have  the 
worst  of  it.  Eeeton  was  in  almost  all 
its  conditions  a  place  of  rather  sleepy 
contentment,  and  its  people  could  be 
trusted  to  take  just  as  much  of  the 
moral  as  was  good  for  them,  and  not 
to  carry  to  extremes  the  lesson  as  to 
the  discomfort  and  dissatisfaction  of 
the  probationary  life-period.  Other- 
wise there  might  perhaps  be  a  chance 
that  impressionable,  not  to  say  morbid, 
persons  would  desire  to  hurry  very 
rapidly  through  the  dark  and  anxious 
vestibule  of  life  in  order  to  get  into 
the  broad  bright  temple  of  Eternity. 

Some  thought  like  this  was  passing 
through  the  mind  of  Miss  Minola 
Grey,  who  sat  on  the  steps  of  the 
tomb  and  looked  up  into  the  faces  il- 
lustrative of  man's  struggle  and  final 
success.  Life  had  long  been  wearing 
a  hard  and  difficult  appearance  to  her. 
and  she  would  perhaps  have  been  glad 
enough  sometimes  if  she  could  have 
got  into  the  haven  of  quiet  waters 
which,  in  the  minds  of  so  many  peo- 
ple and  in  so  many  symbolic  represen- 
tations, is  made  to  stand  for  Eternity. 
She  was  a  handsome,  graceful  girl, 
rather  tall,  fair-haired,  with  deep  blu- 
ish gray  eyes  which  seemed  to  darken 
as  they  looked  earnestly  at  any  one — 
eyes  which  might  be  described  in  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  words  as  *'too  expres- 
sive to  be  blue,  too  lovely  to  be  gray  ♦• 
— with  a  broad  forehead,  from  which  ^ 

the  hair  was  thrown  back  in  disregard 
of  passing  fashions.  Perhaps  it  was 
her  attitude,  as  she  leaned  her  chin 
upon  her  hand  and  looked  up  at  the 
mausoleum — perhaps  it  was  the  pres- 
ence of  that  gloomy  building  itself— 
that  made  her  face  seem  like  an  illus^ 
tration  of  melancholy.  Certainly  her 
face  was  pale  and  a  little  wanting  in 
fulness,  and  the  lips  were  of  the  kind 
that  one  can  always  think  of  as  tremu- 
lous with  emotion  of  some  kind. 
This  was  a  beautiful  summer  evening, 
and  all  the  park  around  was  green, 
sunny,  and  glad.  The  dry  bare  spot 
on  which  the  tomb  was  built  seemed 
like  a  gray  and  withering  leaf  on  a 
bright  branch ;   and  the  figure  of  the 
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girl  was  more  in  keeping  with  the 
melancholy  shadow  of  the  maosolenm 
than  the  joyoosness  of  the  snn  and  the 
trees  and  the  whole  scene  all  aronnd. 

Indeed,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
melancholy  in  the  girl's  mind  at  that 
moment.  She  was  taking  leave  of  the 
place :  had  come  to  say  it  a  farewell. 
That  park  had  been  her  playground, 
her  studio,  her  stage,  her  world  of 
fancy  and  romance  and  poetry  since 
her  infancy.  She  had  driven  her  bro- 
ther as  a  horse  there,  and  had  played 
with  him  at  hunting  lions.  She  had 
studied  landscape  drawing  there  from 
the  days  when  a  half  staggery  stroke 
with  some  blotches  out  of  it  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  tree,  and  a  thing 
shaped  like  the  trade-mark  on  Mr. 
Bass's  beer  bottles  stood  for  a  moun- 
tain. As  she  grew  up  she  came  there 
to  read  and  to  idle  and  to  think. 
There  she  revelled  in  all  the  boundless 
fancies  and  extravagant  ambitions  of 
a  clever,  half-poetic  child.  There  she 
was  in  turn  the  heroine  of  every  book 
that  delighted  her,  and  the  heroine  of 
stories  which  had  never  been  put  into 
print.  Heroes  of  surpassing  beauty, 
strength,  courage,  and  devotion  bad 
rambled  under  these  trees  for  years 
with  her,  nor  had  the  new-comer's 
presence  ever  been  made  a  cause  of 
jealousy  or  complaint  by  the  one  whom 
his  coming  displaced.  They  were  a 
strange  procession  of  all  complexions 
and  garbs.  Achilles  the  golden-haired 
had  been  with  her  in  his  day,  and  so 
had  the  melancholy  Master  of  Ravens- 
wood:  and  the  young  Djalma,  the 
lover  of  Adrienne  of  the  "  Juif  Er- 
rant," forgotten  of  English  girls  to- 
day; and  Nello,  the  proud  gondolier 
lad  with  the  sweet  voice,  who  was 
loved  by  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
of  the  Aldinis;  and  the  unnamed 
youth  who  went  mad  for  Maud;  and 
Henry  Esmond,  and  Stunning  War- 
rington, and  Jane  Eyre's  Rochester, 
and  ever  so  many  else.  Each  and  all 
of  these  in  turn  loved  her  and  was  pas- 
sionately loved  by  her,  and  all  had 
done  great  things  for  her;  and  for 
each  she  had  done  far  greater  things. 


She  had  made  them  victorious, 
crowned  them  with  laurels,  died  for 
them.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  her 
temperament  that  when  she  read  some 
pathetic  story  it  was  not  at  the  tragic 
passages  that  her  tears  came.  It  was 
not  the  deaths  that  touched  her  most. 
It  was  when  she  read  of  bold  and  gen- 
erous things  suddenly  done,  of  splen- 
did self-sacrifice,  of  impossible  rescue 
and  superhuman  heroism,  that  she 
could  not  keep  down  her  feelings,  and 
was  glad  when  only  the  watching, 
untelltale  trees  could  see  the  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

She  had,  however,  two  heroes  chief 
over  all  the  rest,  whose  story  she  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  apart,  and  whom 
she  blended  commonly  into  one  odd 
compound.  These  were  Hamlet  and 
Alceste,  the  "Misanthrope"  of  Mo- 
lifere.  It  was  sometimes  Alceste  who 
offered  to  be  buried  quick  with  Ophe- 
lia in  the  grave;  and  it  was  often 
Hamlet  who  interjected  his  scraps  of 
poetic  cynicism  between  the  pretty 
and  scandalous  prattlings  of  C61im^ne 
and  her  petticoaterie.  But  perhaps 
Alceste  came  nearest  to  the  heart  of 
our  young  maid  as  she  grew  up.  She 
said  to  herself  over  and  over  again 
that  "C'est  n'estimer  rien  qu'estimer 
tout  le  monde."  She  refused  "d'un 
cosur  la  vaste  complaisance  qui  ne  fait 
de  m6rite  aucune  difference,"  and  de- 
clared that  **pour  le  trancher  net 
I'ami  du  genre  humain  n'est  point  dn 
tout  mon  fait."  No  doubt  there  was 
unconscious  or  only  half  conscious  af- 
fectation in  this,  as  there  is  in  the 
ways  of  almost  all  young  people  who 
are  fond  of  reading;  and  her  way  of 
thinking  herself  a  girl-Alceste  would 
probably  have  vanished  with  other 
whims,  or  been  supplanted  by  fancies 
of  imitation  caught  from  other  mod- 
els, if  everything  had  gone  well  with 
her.  But  several  causes  conspired  as 
she  grew  into  a  woman  to  make  her 
think  very  seriously  that  Alceste  was 
not  wrong  in  his  general  estimate  of 
men  and  their  merits.  She  was  in- 
tensely fond  of  her  mother,  and  when 
her  mother  died  her  father  married 
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again,  his  second  wife  being  a  young 
woman  who  put  him  under  the  most 
absolute  control,  being  not  by  any 
means  an  ill-natured  person,  but  only 
strong-willed,  serene,  and  stupid. 
Then  her  brother,  to  whom  she  was 
devoted,  and  who  was  her  absolute 
confidant,  went  away  to  Canada,  de- 
claring he  would  not  stand  a  step- 
mother, and  that  as  soon  as  his  sister 
grew  old  enough  to  put  away  domestic 
control  he  would  send  for  her;  and  he 
soon  got  married  and  became  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Dominion  Legis- 
lature, and  in  none  of  his  not  over  fre- 
quent letters  said  a  word  about  his 
promise  to  send  for  her.  Now,  her 
father  was  some  time  dead ;  her  step- 
mother had  married  Mr.  Saulsbury,  an 
elderly  Nonconformist  minister,  who 
was  shocked  at  all  the  ways  of  Al- 
ceste's  admirer,  and  with  whom  she 
could  not  get  on.  It  would  take  a 
very  sweet  and  resigned  nature  to 
make  one  who  had  had  these  experi- 
ences absolutely  in  lore  with  the  hu- 
man race,  and  especially  with  men ; 
and  Alceste  accordingly  became  more 
dear  than  ever  to  Miss  Grey. 

Now  she  was  about  to  leave  the 
place  and  open  of  her  own  accord  a 
new  chapter  in  life.  She  had  to  es- 
cape at  once  from  the  dislike  of  some 
and  the  still  less  endurable  liking  of 
others.  She  was  determined  to  go, 
and  yet  as  she  looked  around  upon  the 
place,  and  all  its  dear  sweet  memories 
filled  her,  it  is  no  wonder  if  she  envied 
the  calmness  of  the  face  that  symbol- 
ized eternal  rest.  At  last  she  broke 
down,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands,  and  gave  herself  up  to  tears. 

Her  quick  ears,  however,  heard 
sounds  which  she  knew  were  not  those 
of  the  rustling  woods.  She  started  to 
her  feet  and  dried  her  eyes  hastily. 
Straight  before  her  now  there  lay  the 
long  broad  path  through  the  trees 
which  led  up  to  the  gate  of  the  mau 
soleum.  The  air  was  so  exquisitely 
pare  and  still  that  the  footfall  of  a 
person  approaching  could  be  distinctly 
beard  by  the  girl,  although  the  new- 
comer was  yet  far  away.     She  could 


see  him,  however,  a;id  recognized  him, 
and  she  had  no  doubt  that  he  had  seen 
her.  A  thought  of  escape  at  first  oc- 
curred to  her;  but  she  gave  it  up  in  a 
moment,  for  she  knew  that  the  person 
approaching  had  come  to  seek  her,  and 
must  have  seen  her  before  she  saw  i 
him.  So  she  sat  down  again  defiantly 
and  waited.  She  did  not  look  his 
way,  although  he  raised  his  hat  to  her 
more  than  once. 

As  he  comes  near  we  can  see  that  he 
is  a  handsome,  rather  stiff  looking 
man,  with  full  formal  dark  whiskers, 
clearly  cut  face,  and  white  teeth.  His 
hat  is  very  shiny.  He  wears  a  black 
frock  coat  buttoned  across  the  chest, 
and  dark  trowsers,  and  dainty  little 
boots,  and  gray  gloves,  and  has  a  dia- 
mond pin  in  his  necktie.  He  is  Mr. 
Augustus  Sheppard,  a  very  consider- 
able person  indeed  in  the  town. 
Dukes-Eeeton,  it  should  be  said,  had 
three  classes  or  estates.  The  noble 
owners  of  the  park  and  the  guests 
whom  they  used  to  bring  to  visit  them 
in  their  hospitable  days  made  one  es- 
tate. The  upper  class  of  the  town 
made  another  estate ;  and  the  working 
people  and  the  poor  generally  made 
the  third.  These  three  classes  (there 
were  at  present  only  two  of  them  rep- 
resented in  Eeeton)  were  divided  by 
barriers  which  it  never  occurred  to 
any  imagination  to  think  of  getting 
over.  Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard  was  a 
leading  man  among  the  townspeople. 
His  father  was  a  solicitor  and  land 
agent  of  old  standing,  and  Mr.  Au- 
gustus followed  his  father^^  profession, 
and  now  did  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
its  work.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  of  course,  but  ho 
made  it  part  of  his  duty  to  be  on  the 
best  terms  with  the  Dissenters,  for 
Eeeton  was  growing  to  be  very  strong 
in  dissent  of  late  years.  Mr.  Augustus 
Sheppard  had  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  mental  and  other  improvement  of 
the  town.  It  was  he  who  got  up  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and 
made  himself  responsible  for  the  rent 
of  the  hall  in  which  the  winter  course 
of  lectures,  organized  by  him,  used  to  j 
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take  place ;  and  he  always  gave  a  lec- 
ture himself  every  season,  and  he  took 
the  chair  very  often  and  introduced 
other  lecturers.  He  always  worked 
most  cordially  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Saulsbury  in  trying  to  restrict  the 
number  of  public  houses,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  few  persons  whom  Mrs. 
Saulsbury  cordially  admired.  He  had 
a  word  of  formal  kindness  for  every 
one,  and  was  never  heard  to  say  an  ill- 
natured  thing  of  any  one  behind  his  or 
her  back.  He  was  vaguely  believed 
to  be  ambitious  of  worldly  success, 
but  only  in  a  proper  and  becoming 
way,  and  far-seeing  people  looked  for- 
ward to  finding  him  one  day  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

As  he  came  near  the  mausoleum  he 
raised  his  hat  again,  and  then  the  girl 
acknowledged  his  salute  and  stood  up. 

' '  A  very  lovely  evening,  Miss  Grey." 

*'Yes,"  said  Miss  Grey,  and  no 
more. 

*'I  have  been  at  your  house.  Miss 
Grey,  and  saw  your  people;  and  I 
heard  that  possibly  you  were  in  the 
park.  I  thought  perhaps  you  would 
have  been  at  home.  TVlien  I  saw  you 
last  night  you  seemed  to  believe  that 
you  would  be  at  home  all  the  day.'* 
This  was  said  in  a  gentle  tone  of  im- 
plied reproach. 

^^  Ton  spoke  then  of  walking  in  the 
park,  Mr.  Sheppard." 

**And  I  have  kept  my  word,  you 
see,"*  Mr.  Shcppard  said,  not  observ- 
ing the  implied  reason  for  her  change 
of  purpose. 

"Yes,  I  see  it  now,"  she  answered, 
as  one  who  should  say,  *^I  did  not 
count  upon  it  then." 

Of  all  men  else,  J^Iinola  Grey  would 
have  avoided  him.  She  knew  only  too 
well  what  he  had  come  for.  She 
would  perhaps  have  disliked  him  for 
that  in  any  case,  but  she  certainly  dis- 
liked him  on  his  own  account.  His 
formal  and  heavy  manners  impressed 
her  disagreeably,  and  she  liked  to  say 
things  that  puzzled  and  startled  him. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  her  to  throw  some 
paradox  or  odd  saying  at  him,  and 
watch  hi?  awkward  attempts  to  catch 


it,  and  then  while  he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  getting  at  some  idea  of  it  to 
bewilder  him  with  some  new  enigma. 
To  her  he  seemed  to  be  what  he  was 
not,  simply  a  sham,  a  heavy  piece  of 
hypocrisy.  Formalism  and  ostenta- 
tious piety  she  recognized  as  part  of 
the  business  of  a  Nonconformist  min- 
ister, in  whom  they  were  excusable,  as 
his  grave  garb  would  be,  but  they 
seemed  insufferably  out  of  place  when 
adopted  by  a  layman  and  a  man  of  the 
world,  who  was  still  young. 

**I  am  glad  to  have  found  you  at 
last,"  Mr.  Sheppard  said,  with  a  grave 
smile. 

*  *  You  might  have  found  me  at  first, " 
Minola  said,  quoting  from  Artemus 
Ward,  "  if  you  had  come  a  little  soon- 
er, Mr.  Sheppard*  I  have  only  lately 
escaped  here." 

^'  I  wish  I  had  known,  and  I  would 
have  come  a  great  deal  sooner.  May 
I  take  the  liberty  of  sitting  beside 
you  ? " 

<<I  am  going  to  stand,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard. But  that  need  not  prevent  you 
from  sitting." 

*^I  should  not  think  of  sitting  un- 
less you  do.  Shall  we  walk  a  little 
among  the  trees!  This  is  a  gloomy 
spot  for  a  young  lady." 

**I  prefer  to  stand  here  for  a  little, 
Mr.  Sheppard,  but  don't  let  me  keep 
you  from  enjoying  a  walk." 

*' Enjoying  a  walk  ?"  he  said,  with 
a  grave  smile  and  solemn  emphasis. 
*^  Enjoying  8  walk,  Miss  Grey — and 
without  you  ?  " 

She  deliberately  avoided  meeting 
the  glance  with  which  he  was  endeav- 
oring to  give  additional  meaning  to 
this  polite  speech.  She  knew  that  he 
had  come  to  make  love  to  her;  and 
though  she  was  longing  to  have  the 
whole  thing  done  with,  as  it  must  be 
settled  one  way  or  the  other,  she  de- 
tested and  dreaded  the  ordeal,  and 
would  have  put  it  off  if  she  could.  So 
she  did  not  give  any  sign  of  having 
understood  or  even  heard  his  words, 
and  the  opportunity  for  going  on  with 
his  purpose,  which  he  had  hoped  to 
extract,  was  lost  for  the  moment.    In 
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tratb,  Mr.  Sheppard  was  afraid  of  this 
girl,  and  she  knew  it,  and  liked  him 
none  the  more  for  it. 

'*!  have  been  studying  something 
with  great  interest,  Mr.  Sheppard," 
she  began,  as  if  determined  to  cut 
him  off  from  his  chance  for  the  pres- 
ent.    **  I  have  made  a  discovery." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Grey  ?  Tes — I  saw 
that  you  were  in  deep  contemplation 
as  I  came  along,  and  I  wondered  with- 
in myself  what  could  have  been  the 
subject  of  your  thoughts." 

She  colored  a  little  and  looked  sud- 
denly at  him,  asking  herself  whether 
he  could  have  seen  her  tears.  His 
face,  however,  gave  no  explanation, 
and  she  felt  assured  that  he  had  not 
seen  them. 

*'  I  have  found,  Mr.  Sheppard,  that 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  men  are 
alive  in  the  insect  world." 

**  Indeed,  Miss  Grey  f  Some  of  the 
affections  of  men  do  indeed  live,  we 
are  told,  in  the  insect  world. 
So  beautifully  ordained  is  every- 
thing  " 

"The  affectations  I  meant,  not  the 
affections  of  men,  Mr.  Sheppard. 
Could  you  ever  have  believed  that  an 
insect  would  be  capable  of  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  at  imposture  f " 

*'I  should  certainly  not  have  looked 
for  anything  of  the  kind,  Miss  Grey. 
But  there  is  unfortunately  so  much  of 
evil  mixed  up  with  all " 

"So  there  is.  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that  as  I  came  here  and  passed 
through  the  garden,  my  attention  was 
directed — is  not  that  the  proper  way 
to  put  it?" 

"To  put  it,  Miss  Grey?" 

"Yes;  my  attention  was  directed  to 
a  laige,  heavy,  respectable  blue-bottle 
fly.  He  kept  flying  from  flower  to 
flower,  and  burying  his  stupid  head  in 
every  one  in  turn,  and  making  a  ridi- 
culous noise.  I  watched  his  move- 
ments for  a  long  time.  It  was  evident 
to  the  meanest  understanding  that  he 
was  trying  to  attract  attention  and 
was  hoping  the  eyes  of  the  world  were 
on  him.  Tou  should  have  seen  his 
pretence  at  enjoyiog  the  flowers  and 


drinking  in  sweetness  from  them — 
and  he  stayed  longest  on  the  wrong 
flowers  I " 

"Dear  me  I  Now  why  did  he  do 
that  ?  " 

"Because  he  didn't  know  any  bet- 
ter, and  he  was  trying  to  make  us 
think  he  did." 

"But,  Miss  Grey— a  fly— a  blue- 
bottle I  Now  really — how  did  you 
know  what  he  was  thinking  of  ? " 

'*I  watched  him  closely — and  I 
found  him  out  at  last.  Have  you  not 
guessed  what  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  thing  was  ? " 

"  Well,  Miss  Grey,  I  can't  say  that  I 
quite  understand  it  just  yet ;  but  I  am 
sure  I  shall  be  greatly  interested  on 
hearing  the  explanation." 

"It  was  simply  the  imposture  of  a 
blue-bottle  trying  to  pass  himself  off 
as  a  bee  !     It  was  man's  affectation      ^ 
put  under  the  microscope  I  " 

Mr.  Sheppard  looked  up  at  her  in 
the  hope  of  catching  from  her  face 
some  clear  intimation  as  to  whether 
she  was  in  jest  or  earnest,  and  demean- 
ing himself  accordingly.  But  her  eyes 
were  cast  down  and  he  could  not  make 
out  the  riddle.  Driven  by  despera- 
tion, he  dashed  in,  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sible propounding  of  another  before 
he  had  time  to  come  to  his  point. 

"All  the  professions  of  men  are  not 
affectations,  Miss  Grey  I  Oh,  no:  far 
from  it  indeed.  There  are  some  feel- 
ings in  our  breasts  which  are  only  too 
real  ! " 

She  saw  that  the  declaration  was 
coming  now  and  must  be  confronted. 

"I  have  long  wished  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  to  you  some  of  my 
feelings.  Miss  Grey,  and  I  hope  the 
chance  has  now  arrived.  May  I 
speak  ? " 

"I  can't  prevent  you  from  speak- 
ing, Mr.  Sheppard." 

"You  will  hear  me  ?" 

He  was  in  such  fear  of  her  and  so 
awkward  about  the  terms  of  his  de- 
claration of  love  that  he  kept  clutching 
at  every  little  straw  that  seemed  to 
give  him  something  to  hold  on  to  for 
a  moment's  rest  and  respite. 
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*'  I  had  better  h«ar  you,  I  suppose," 
she  said  with  an  air  of  profound  de- 
pression, **if  you  will  go  on,  Mr. 
Sheppard.  But  if  you  would  please 
me,  you  would  stop  where  you  are 
and  say  no  more.'' 

'*You  know  what  I  am  going  to 
say,  Miss  Grey — ^you  must  have  known 
it  this  long  time.  I  have  asked  your 
natural  guardians  and  advisers,  and 
they  encourage  me  to  speak.  Oh, 
Miss  Grey — ^I  love  you.  May  I  hope 
that  I  may  look  forward  to  the  happi- 
ness of  one  day  making  you  my  wife  ?  " 

tt  was  all  out  now,  and  she  was  glad. 
The  rest  would  be  easy.  He  looked 
even  then  so  prosaic  and  formal  that 
she  did  not  believe  in  any  of  his  pro- 
fessed emotions,  and  she  was  therefore 
herself  unmoved. 

"  No,  Mr.  Sheppard,"  she  said,  look- 
ing calmly  at  him  straight  in  the  face. 
"Such  a  day  will  never  come.  No- 
thing that  I  have  seen  in  life  makes  me 
particularly  anxious  to  be  married; 
and  I  could  not  marry  you." 

He  had  expected  evasion,  but  not 
bluntness.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
the  girl  did  not  love  him,  but  he  had 
believed  that  he  could  persuade  her  to 
marry  him.  Now  her  pointblank  re- 
fusal completely  staggered  him. 

"  Why  not.  Miss  Grey  ? "  was  all  he 
could  say  at  first. 

'*  Because,  Mr.  Sheppard,  I  really 
much  prefer  not  to  marry  you." 

"There  is  not  any  one  else?"  he 
asked,  his  face  for  the  first  time  show- 
ing emotion  and  anger. 

The  faint  light  of  a  melancholy 
smile  crossed  Minola's  face.  He  grew 
more  angry. 

*'  Miss  Grey— now,  you  must  tell  me 
that  1  I  have  a  right  to  ask — ^yes : 
and  your  people  would  expect  me  to 
aak.    You  must  tell  me  that," 

**  Well,"  she  said,  **  if  you  force  me 
to  it,  and  if  you  will  have  an  answer,  I 
must  give  you  one,  Mr.  Sheppard.  I 
have  8  lover  already,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  him." 

Mr.  Sheppard  was  positively  shock- 
ed by  the  suddenness  and  coolness  of 
this  revelation.     He  recovered  him- 


self, however,  and  took  refuge  in  un- 
belief. 

"Miss  Grey,  you  don't  mean  it,  I 
know— I  can't  believe  it.  Why,  I 
have  known  you  and  seen  you  gfrow 
up  since  you  were  a  child.  Mrs.  Sauls- 
bury  couldn*t  but  know " 

"Mrs.  Saulsbury  knows  nothing  of 
me:  we  know  nothing  of  each  other. 
I  hoM  a  lover,  Mr.  Sheppard,  for  all 
that.  Do  you  want  to  know  his 
name  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  know  his  name, 
certainly,"  the  breathless  Sheppard 
stammered  out. 

"  His  name  is  Alceste " 

"A  Frenchman  1"  Sheppard  was 
aghast. 

"A  Frenchman  truly— a  French 
gentleman — a  man  of  truth  and  cour- 
age and  spirit  and  honor  and  every- 
thing good.  A  man  who  wouldn't  tell 
a  lie  or  do  a  mean  thing,  or  flatter  a 
silly  woman,  or  persecute  a  very  un- 
happy girl — no,  not  to  save  his  soul, 
Mr.  Sheppard.  Do  you  happen  to 
know  any  such  man  ? " 

"No  such  man  lives  in  Eeeton." 
He  was  surprised  into  simple  earnest- 
ness. "At  least  I  don't  know  of  any 
such  man." 

"No;  you  and  he  are  not  likely  to 
come  together  and  be  very  familiar. 
Well,  Mr.  Sheppard,  that  is  the  man 
to  whom  I  am  engaged,  and  I  mean  to 
keep  my  engagement.  You  can  tell 
Mrs.  Saulsbury  if  you  like." 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  his  other 
name." 

«*0h — ^I  don't  know  his  other 
name." 

"Miss  Grey  I  Don't  know  his  other 
name  ?  " 

"No:  and  I  don't  think  he  has  any 
other  name.  He  has  but  the  one  name 
for  me,  and  I  don't  want  any  second." 

"Where  does  he  live,  then— may  I 
ask?" 

"Oh,  yes — ^I  may  as  well  tell  you  all 
now,  since  I  have  told  you  so  much. 
He  only  lives  in  a  book,  Mr.  Sheppard ; 
in  what  you  would  call  a  play,"  she 
added  with  contemptuous  expression. 

"Oh,   come   now — ^I   thought  you 
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were  only  amusing  yourself.  '*  A  smile 
of  reyiving  satisfaction  stole  over  bis 
face.  *^  I'm  not  much  afraid  of  a  rival 
like  that,  Miss  Grey — if  he  is  my  only 
rival." 

**I  don't  know  why  you  talk  of  a 
rival,**  the  young  woman  answered, 
with  a  scornful  glance  at  him;  *^but 
I  can  assure  you  he  would  be  the  most 
dangerous  rival  a  living  man  could 
have.  When  I  find  a  man  like  him, 
Mr.  Sheppard,  I  hope  he  will  ask  me 
to  marry  him ;  indeed,  when  I  find  such 
a  man  1*11  ask  him  to  marry  me — and 
if  he  be  the  man  I  take  him  for,  he'll 
refuse  me.  I  have  told  you  all  the 
truth  now,  Mr.  Sheppard,  and  I  hope 
you  will  think  I  need  not  say  any 
more." 

"  Still,  I'm  not  quite  without  hope 
that  something  may  be  done,"  Mr. 
Sheppard  said.  **How  if  I  were  to 
study  your  hero's  ways  and  try  to  be 
like  him.  Miss  Grey  ?  " 

A  great  brown  heavy  velvety  bee  at 
the  moment  came  booming  along,  his 
ponderous  flight  almost  level  with  the 
ground  and  not  far  above  it.  He  sail- 
^  ed  in  and  out  among  the  trees  and 
"  branches,  now  burying  himself  for  a 
few  seconds  in  some  hollow  part  of  a 
trunk,  and  then  plodding  through  air 
again. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  of  any 
use,  Mr.  8heppard,"  she  calmly  asked, 
"  if  that  honest  bee  were  to  study  the 
ways  of  the  eagle  ? " 

"You  are  not  complimentary.  Miss 
Grey,"  he  said,  reddening. 

"No:  I  don't  believe  In  compli- 
ments: I  very  much  prefer  truth." 

**  Still  there  are  ways  of  conveying 
the  truth — and  of  course  I  never  pro- 
fessed to  be  anything  very  great  and 
heroic " 

He  was  decidedly  hurt  now. 

"  Mr.  Sheppard,"  she  said,  in  a  soft- 
er and  more  appealing  tone,  "I  don't 
want  to  quarrel  with  you  or  with  any- 
body, and  please  don't  drive  me  on  to 
make  myself  out  any  worse  than  I  am. 
I  don't  care  about  you,  and  I  never 
could.  We  never  could  get  on  togeth- 
er. I  don't  care  for  any  man — ^I  don't 
like  men  at  all.    I  wouldn't  marry 


you  if  you  were  an  emperor.  But  I 
don't  say  anything  against  you;  at 
least  I  wouldn't  if  you  would  only  let 
me  alone.  I  am  very  unhappy  some- 
times— almost  always  now;  but  at 
least  I  mean  to  make  no  one  unhappy 
but  myself." 

"That's  what  comes  of  books  and 
poetry  and  solitary  walks  and  non- 
sense I  Why  can't  you  listen  to  the 
advice  of  those  Who  love  you  ? " 

She  turned  upon  him  angrily  again. 

"  Well,  I  am  not  speaking  of  myself 
now,  but  of  your — your  people,  who 
only  desire  your  good.    Mr.  Saulsbury,    . 
Mrs.  Saulsbury "  , 

"  Once  for  all,  Mr.  Sheppard,  I 
shall  not  take  their  advice ;  and  if  yon 
would  have  me  think  of  you  with  any 
kindness  at  all,  any  memory  not  disa- 
greeable and — and  detestable,  you  will 
not  talk  to  me  of  their  advice.  •  Even 
if  I  had  been  inclined  to  care  for  you, 
^r.  Sheppard,  you  took  a  wrong  way 
when  you  came  in  their  name  and 
talked  of  their  authority.  Next  time 
you  ask  a  girl  to  marry  you,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard, do  it  in  your  own  name." 

He  caught  eagerly  at  the  kind  of 
negative  hope  that  seemed  to  be  held 
out  to  him. 

"  If  that's  an  objection,"  he  began, 
"  I  assure  you  that  I  came  quite  of  my 
own  motion,  and  I  am  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  endeavor  to  bring  any 
unfair  means  to  boar.  Of  course  it  is 
not  as  if  they  were  your  own  parents, 
and  I  can  quite  understand  how  a 
young  lady  must  feel " 

"  I  don't  know  much  of  how  young 
ladies  feel,"  Minola  said  quietly, 
"but  I  know  how  I  feel,  Mr.  Shep- 
pard, and  you  know  it  too.  Take  my 
last  word.  Ill  never  marry  you. 
You  only  waste  your  time,  and  per- 
haps the  time  of  somebody  else  as 
well — some  good  girl,  Mr.  Sheppard, 
who  would  be  glad  to  marry  you  and 
whom  you  will  be  quite  ready  to  make 
love  to  the  day  after  to-morrow." 

Her  heart  was  hardened  against  him 
now,  for  she  thought  him  mean  and 
craven  and  unmanly.      Perhaps,   ac- 
cording  to  her   familiar  creed,   she^ 
ought  rather  to    have  /  thoughts hifilC 
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manly,  meanness  being  in  that  sense 
one  of  the  attributes  of  man.  She 
did  not  believe  in  the  genuineness  of 
his  love,  and  in  any  case  no  thought 
was  more  odious  to  her  than  that  of  a 
man  pressing  a  girl  to  marry  him  if 
she  did  not  love  him  and  was  not 
ready  to  meet  him  half  way. 

Tliere  was  a  curious  contrast  be- 
tween these  two  figures  as  they  stood 
on  the  steps  of  that  great  empty  tomb. 
The  contrast  was  all  the  more  singular 
and  even  the  more  striking  because 
tlie  two  might  easily  have  been  de- 
scribed in  such  terms  as  would  seem 
to  suggest  no  contrast.  If  they  were 
described  as  a  handsome  young  man 
(for  he  was  scarcely  more  than  thirty) 
and  a  handsome  young  woman,  the 
description  would  be  correct.  He  was 
rather  tall,  she  was  rather  tall ;  but  he 
was  formal,  severe,  respectable,  and 
absolutely  unpicturesque — she  was 
picturesque  in  every  motion.  His 
well-made  clothes  sat  stiffly  on  him, 
and  the  first  idea  he  conveyed  was 
that  he  was  carefully  dressed.  Even 
a  woman  would  not  have  thought,  at 
the  first  glance  at  least,  of  how  she 
was  dressed.  She  only  impressed  one 
with  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  grace- 
ful and  especially  emotional  woman- 
hood. The  longer  one  looked  at  the 
two  the  deeper  the  contrast  seemed  to 
become.  Both,  for  example,  had 
rather  thin  lips;  but  his  were  rigid, 
precise,  and  seeming  to  part  with  a 
certain  deliberation  and  even  difficulty. 
Hers  appeared,  even  when  she  was  si- 
lent, to  be  tremulous  with  expression. 
After  a  while  it  would  have  seemed 
to  an  observer,  if  any  observing  eye 
were  there,  that  no  power  on  earth 
could  have  brought  these  two  into 
companionship. 

**I  won't  take  this  as  your  final  an- 
swer," he  said,  after  one  or  two  un- 
successful efforts  to  speak.  "Tou 
will  consider  this  again,  and  give  it 
some  serious  refiection." 

She  only  shook  her  head,  and  once 
more  seated  herself  on  the  steps  of  the 
monument  as  if  to  suggest  that  now 
the  interview  was  over. 


**  You  are  not  walking  homeward  ? " 
he  asked. 

*'  I  am  staying  here  for  awhile." 
He  bade  her  good  morning  and 
walked  slowly  away.  A  rejected  lover 
looks  to  great  disadvantage  when  he 
has  to  walk  away.  He  ought  to  leap 
on  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  spur  him 
fiercely  and  gallop  off;  or  the  curtain 
ought  to  fall  and  so  finish  up  with 
him.  Otherwise,  even  the  most  he- 
roic figure  has  something  of  the  look 
of  one  sneaking  off  like  a  dog  told 
imperatively  to  **go  home."  Mr. 
Sheppard  felt  very  uncomfortable  at 
the  thought  that  he  probably  did  not 
seem  dignified  in  the  eyes  of  Miss 
Grey.  He  once  glanced  back  uneasily, 
but  perhaps  it  was  not  a  relief  to  find 
that  she  was  not  looking  in  his  direc- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE   EVE   OF  LIBERTY. 

Miss  Grey  remained  in  the  park 
until  the  sun  had  gone  down  and  the 
stars,  with  their  faint  light,  seemed 
as  she  moved  homeward  to  be  like 
bright  sparkles  entangled  among  the 
high  branches  of  the  trees.  She  had 
a  great  deal  to  think  of,  and  she  trou- 
bled herself  little  about  the  mental 
depression  of  her  rejected  lover.  All 
the  purpose  of  her  life  was  now  sum- 
med up  in  a  resolve  to  get  away  from 
Eeeton  and  to  bury  herself  in  London. 

She  knew  that  any  opposition  to 
her  proposal  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  still  supposed  to  be  her  guardi- 
ans would  only  be  founded  on  an  ob- 
jection to  it  as  something  unwoman- 
ly, venturous,  and  revolutionary,  and 
not  by  any  means  the  result  of  any 
grief  for  her  going  away.  Ever  since 
her  mother's  death  and  her  father's 
second  marriage  she  had  only  chafed 
at  existence,  and  found  those  around 
her  disagreeable,  and  no  doubt  made 
herself  disagreeable  to  them.  She 
had  ceased  to  feel  any  respect  for  her 
father  when  he  married  again,  and  he 
knew  it  and  became  cold  and  con- 
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strained  with  her.  Only  just  before 
his  death  had  there  been  anything 
like  a  revival  of  their  affection  for 
each  other.  He  had  been  a  man  of 
some  substance  and  authority  in  his 
town,  had  built  houses,  and  got  to- 
gether property,  and  he  left  his  daugh- 
ter a  not  inconsiderable  annuity  as  a 
charge  upon  his  property,  and  placed 
her  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
elderly  and  respectable  Nonconformist 
minister,  who,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
afterward  married  his  young  widow. 
IViinola  had  seen  so  many  marriages 
during  her  short  experience,  and  had 
disliked  two  at  leadt  of  them  so  thor- 
oughly, that  she  was  much  inclined 
to  say  with  one  of  her  heroes  that 
there  should  be  no  more  of  them. 
For  a  long  time  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  that  when  she  came  of  age  she 
-would  go  to  London  and  live  there. 
She  still  wanted  a  few  months  of  the 
time  of  independence,  but  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard  was 
pressed  upon  her  by  himself  and  others 
made  her  resolve  to  anticipate  the 
course  of  the  seasons  a  little,  and  go 
away  at  once.  In  London  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  lead  a  life 
of  enchantment:  of  delightful  and 
semi-savage  solitude,  in  the  midst  of 
the  crowd ;  of  wild  independence  and 
scorn  of  all  the  ways  of  men,  with 
books  at  her  command,  with  the  art 
galleries  and  museums,  of  which  she 
had  read  so  much,  always  within  easy 
reach,  and  the  streets  which  were 
alive  for  her  with  such  sweet  and  dear 
associations  all  around  her. 

Miss  Grey  knew  London  well.  She 
had  never  yet  set  foot  in  it,  or  been 
anywhere  out  of  her  native  town ;  but 
she  had  studied  London  as  a  general 
may  study  the  map  of  some  country 
which  he  expects  one  day  to  invade. 
Many  and  many  a  night,  when  all  in 
the  house  but  she  were  fast  asleep,  she 
had  had  the  map  of  London  spread 
out  before  her,  and  had  puzzled  her 
way  through  the  endless  intricacies  of 
its  streets.  Pew  women  of  her  age, 
or  of  any  age,  actually  living  in  the 
metropolis,  had  anything  like  the 
knowledge  of   its   districts    and  its 


principal  streets  that  she  had.  She 
felt  in  anticipation  the  pride  and  de- 
light of  being  able  to  go  whither  she 
would  about  London  without  having 
to  ask  her  way  of  any  one.  Some  par- 
ticular association  identified  every 
place  in  her  mind.  The  living  and 
the  dead,  the  romantic  and  the  real, 
history  and  fiction,  all  combined  to 
supply  her  with  labels  of  association, 
which  she  might  mentally  put  upon 
every  quarter  and  district,  and  almost 
upon  every  street  which  had  a  name 
worth  knowing.  As  we  all  know 
Venice  before  we  have  seen  it,  and 
when  we  get  there  can  recognize 
everything  we  want  to  see  without 
need  of  guide  to  name  it  for  us,  so 
Minola  Grey  knew  London.  It  is  no 
wonder  now  that  her  mind  was  in  a 
perturbed  condition.  She  was  going 
to  leave  the  place  in  which  so  for  all 
her  life  literally  had  been  passed.  She 
was  going  to  live  in  that  other  place 
which  had  for  years  been  her  dream, 
her  study,  her  self-appointed  destiny. 
She  was  going  to  pass  away  for  ever 
from  uncongenial  and  odious  compan- 
ionship, and  to  live  a  life  of  sweet, 
proud,  lonely  independence. 

The  loneliness,  however,  was  not  to 
be  literal  and  absolute.  In  all  roman- 
tic adventures  there  is  companionship. 
The  knight  has  his  squire,  Rosalind 
has  her  Celia.  Minola  Grey  was  to 
have  her  companion  in  her  great  en- 
terprise. It  had  not  indeed  occurred 
to  her  to  think  about  the  inconveni- 
ence or  oddness  of  a  girl  living  abso- 
lutely alone  in  London,  but  the  kindly 
destinies  had  provided  her  with  a 
comrade.  Having  lingered  long  in 
the  park  and  turned  back  again  and 
again  for  another  view  of  some  favor- 
ite spot,  having  gathered  many  a  leaf 
and  flower  for  remembrance,  and  hav- 
ing looked  up  many  times  with  throb- 
bing heart  at  the  white,  trembling 
stars  that  would  shine  upon  her  soon 
in  London,  Miss  Grey  at  last  made  up 
her  mind  and  passed  resolutely  out  at 
the  great  gate  and  went  to  seek  this 
companion.  She  was  glad  to  leave 
the  park  now  in  any  case,  for  in  thej 
fine  evenings  of  summer  and  autu  ^ 
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it  was  the  castom  of  Eeeton  people 
to  make  it  their  promenade.  All  the 
engaged  couples  of  the  place  would 
soon  be  there  under  the  trees.  When 
a  lad  and  lass  were  seen  to  walk  bold- 
ly and  openly  together  of  evenings  in 
that  park,  and  to  pass  and  repass  their 
neighbors  without  effort  at  avoiding 
such  encounters,  it  was  as  well  known 
that  they  were  engaged  as  though  the 
fact  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  town- 
crier.  A  jury  of  Eeeton  folk  would 
have  assumed  a  promise  of  marriage 
and  proceeded  to  award  damages  for 
its  breach  if  it  were  proved  that  a 
young  man  had  walked  openly  for  any 
three  evenings  in  the  park  with  a  girl 
whom  he  afterward  declined  to  make 
his  wife.  Minola  did  not  care  to 
meet  any  of  the  joyous  couples  or 
their  friends,  and  even  already  the 
twitter  of  voices  and  the  titter  of  femi- 
nine laughter  were  beginning  to  make 
themselves  heard  among  the  darkling 
paths  and  across  the  broad  green  lanes 
of  the  park. 

From  the  gates  of  the  park  one 
passed,  as  has  been  said  already,  al- 
most directly  into  the  town.  The 
town  itself  was  divided  in  twain  by  a 
river,  the  river  spanned  by  a  bridge 
which  had  a  certain  fame  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  the  scene  of  a 
brave  stand  and  a  terrible  slaughter 
during  the  civil  wars  after  Charles  L 
had  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham. 
To  be  sure  there  was  not  much  left  of 
the  genuine  old  bridge  on  which  the 
fight  was  fought,  nor  did  the  broad, 
fiat,  handsome,  and  altogether  mod- 
em structure  bear  much  resemblance 
to  the  sort  of  bridge  which  might 
have  crossed  a  river  in  the  days  of  the 
Cavaliers.  Residents  of  Eeeton  al- 
ways, however,  boasted  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge 
was  just  the  same  underneath  as  it 
had  always  been,  and  insisted  on 
bringing  the  stranger  down  by  devi- 
ous and  grassy  paths  to  the  river's 
edge  in  order  that  he  might  see  for 
himself  the  old  stones  still  holding  to- 
gether which  had  perhaps  been  sha- 
ken by  the  tramp  of  Rupert's  troopers. 
On  the  park  side  of  the  bridge  lay  the 


genteeler  and  more  pretentious  houses, 
the  semi-detached  villas  and  lodges 
and  crescents  of  Eeeton;  and  there 
too  were  the  humbler  cottages.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge  were  the 
business  streets  and  the  clustering 
shops,  most  of  them  old-fashioned 
and  dark,  with  low,  beetling  fronts 
and  narrow  panes  in  the  windows, 
and  only  here  and  there  a  showy  and 
modem  establishment,  with  its  stucco 
front  and  its  plate  glass.  The  streets 
were  all  so  narrow  that  they  seemed 
as  if  they  must  be  only  passages  lead- 
ing to  broader  thoroughfares.  The 
stranger  walked  on  and  on,  thinking 
he  was  coming  to  the  actual  town  of 
Bukes-Eeeton,  until  he  walked  out  at 
the  other  side  and  found  he  had  left  it 
behind  him. 

Minola  Grey  crossed  the  bridge,  al- 
though her  own  home  lay  on  the  side 
nearest  the  park,  and  made  her  way 
through  the  narrow  streets.  She 
glanced  with  a  shudder  at  one  formal 
official  looking  house  of  dark  brick 
which  she  had  to  pass,  and  the  door 
of  which  bore  a  huge  brass  plate  with 
the  words  **Sheppard  &  Sheppard, 
Solicitors  and  Land  Agents."  An- 
other expression  of  dislike  or  pain 
crossed  her  handsome,  pale,  and  emo- 
tional face  when  she  passed  a  little 
lane,  closed  at  the  further  end  by  the 
heavy,  sombre  front  of  a  chapel,  for  it 
was  there  that  she  had  even  still  to 
pass  some  trying,  unsympathetic  hours 
of  the  Sunday  listening  to  a  preacher 
whose  eloquence  was  rather  too  famil- 
iar to  her  all  the  week.  At  length 
she  passed  the  front  of  a  large  build- 
ing of  light-colored  stone,  with  a 
Greek  portico  and  row  of  pillars  and 
high  flight  of  steps,  and  which  to  the 
eye  of  any  intelligent  mortal  had 
** Court  House"  written  on  its  very 
face.  Miss  Grey  went  on  and  passed 
its  front  entrance,  then  turning  down 
a  narrow  street,  of  which  the  building 
itself  formed  one  side,  she  came  to  a 
little  open  door,  went  in,  ran  lightly 
up  a  flight  of  stone  stops,  and  found 
herself  in  dun  and  dimly  lighted  cor- 
ridors of  stone. 

A  ray  or  two  of  the  evening  light 
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Btill  flickered  through  the  small  win- 
dows of  the  roof.  But  for  this  all 
would  seemingly  have  been  dark.  Mi- 
nola's  footfall  echoed  through  the  pas- 
sages. The  place  appeared  ghostly 
and  sad,  and  the  presence  of  youth, 
grace,  and  eneigetic  womanhood  was 
strangely  out  of  keeping  with  all 
around.  The  whole  expression  and 
manner  of  liGss  Qrey  brightened,  how- 
ever,  as  she  passed  along  these  gaunt 
and  echoing  corridors.  In  the  sun- 
light of  the  park  there  seemed  some- 
thing melancholy  in  the  face  of  the 
girl  which  was  not  in  accord  with  her 
years,  her  figure,  and  her  deep,  soft 
eyes.  Now,  in  this  dismal  old  passage 
of  damp  resounding  stone,  she  seemed 
io  joyous  that  her  passing  along  might 
have  been  that  of  another  Pippa.  The 
place  was  not  very  unlike  a  prison, 
and  an  observer  might  have  been 
pleased  to  think  that,  as  the  light  step 
of  the  girl  passed  the  door  of  each 
cell,  and  the  flutter  of  her  garments 
was  faintly  heard,  some  little  gleam 
of  hope,  some  gentle  memory,  some 
breath  of  forgotten  woods  and  flelds, 
some  softening  inspiration  of  human 
loTe,  was  borne  in  to  every  imprison- 
ed heart.  But  this  was  no  prison; 
only  the  courthouse  where  prisoners 
were  tried ;  and  its  rooms,  occupied  in 
the  day  by  judges,  lawyers,  police- 
men, public,  suitors,  and  culprits, 
were  now  locked,  empty,  and  silent. 

Minola  went  on,  singing  to  herself 
as  she  went,  her  song  growing  louder 
and  bolder  until  at  last  it  thrilled  fine- 
ly up  to  the  stone  roofs  of  the  grim 
halls  and  corridors.  For  Minola  was 
of  that  temperament  to  which  resolve 
of  any  kind  soon  brings  the  excite- 
ment of  high  spirits^  and  she  sang  now 
out  of  sheer  courage  and  purpose. 

Presently  she  stopped  at  a  low, 
dark,  oaken  door  which  looked  as  if 
it  might  admit  to  some  dingy  lumber- 
room  or  closet ;  and  this  door  opened 
instantly  and  she  was  in  presence  of  a 
pretty  and  cheerful  little  picture.  The 
side  of  the  building  where  the  room 
was  set  looked  upon  the  broadest  and 
clearest  space  in  the  town,  and  through 
the  open  window  could  be  seen  dis- 


tinctly the  glassy  gray  of  the  quiet 
river  and  even  the  trees  of  the  park, 
a  dark  mass  beneath  the  pale  summer 
sky.  Although  the  room  was  lit  only 
by  the  twilight,  in  which  the  latest 
lingering  reflection  of  the  sunset  still 
lived,  it  looked  bright  to  the  girl  who 
had  come  from  the  heavy  dusk  and 
gloom  of  the  corridors  with  their  roof- 
windows  and  their  rows  of  grim  doors. 
A  room  ought  to  look  bright,  too, 
when  the  visitor  on  just  appearing  on 
its  threshold  is  rushed  upon  and 
clasped  and  kissed  and  greeted  as 
*'You  dear,  dear  darling."  Such  a 
welcome  met  Miss  Grey,  and  then  she 
was  instantly  drawn  into  the  room,  the 
door  of  which  was  closed  behind  her. 
The  occupant  of  the  room  who  thus 
welcomed  Minola  was  a  woman  not  far 
short  probably  of  forty  years  of  age. 
She  was  short,  she  was  decidedly 
growing  fat,  she  had  a  face  which 
ought  from  its  outlines  and  its  color  to 
be  rather  humorous  and  mirthful  than 
otherwise,  and  a  pair  of  very  fine, 
deep,  and  consequently  somewhat  mel- 
ancholy eyes.  These  eyes  were  the 
only  beauty  of  Miss  Mary  Blanchet's 
face.  She  had  not  good  sight,  for  all 
their  brightness.  When  any  one  talked 
with  her  at  some  little  distance  across 
a  room,  or  even  across  a  broad  table, 
he  could  easily  see  by  the  irresponsive 
look  of  the  eyes — the  eyes  which  never 
quite  found  a  common  focus  with  his 
even  during  the  most  animated  inter- 
change of  thought — ^that  Miss  Blan- 
chet  had  short  sight.  But  Miss  Blan- 
chet  always  frankly  and  firmly  de- 
clined to  put  on  spectacles.  *'I  have 
only  my  eyes  to  boast  of,  my  dear," 
she  said  to  all  her  female  advisers, 
' '  and  I  am  not  going  to  cover  them 
with  ugly  spectacles,  you  may  be  sure." 
Hers  was  a  life  of  the  simplest  vanity, 
the  most  innocent  affectation.  Her 
eyes  had  driven  her  into  poetry,  love, 
and  disappointment.  She  was  under- 
stood to  have  loved  very  deeply  and 
to  have  been  deserted.  None  of  her 
friends  could  quite  remember  the  lov- 
er, but  every  one  said  that  no  doubt 
there  must  have  been  such  a  person. 
Miss  Blanchet  never  actually  spoke  oirrlp 
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bim,  bat  she  somehow  suggested  his 
memory. 

Miss  Blanchet  w^  a  poetess.  She 
had  published  by  subscription  a  vol- 
ume of  verses,  which  was  favorably 
noticed  in  the  local  newspapers  and  of 
which  she  sent  a  copy  to  the  Queen, 
whereof  Her  Majesty  had  been  kindly 
pleased  to  accept.  Thus  the  poetess 
became  a  celebrity  and  a  sort  of  public 
character  in  Dukes-^eeton,  and  when 
her  father  died  it  was  felt  that  the 
town  ought  to  do  something  for  one 
who  had  done  so  much  for  it.  It  made 
her  custodian  of  the  courthouse,  en- 
trusted with  the  charge  of  seeing  that 
it  was  kept  clean,  ventilated,  water- 
besprinklcd ;  that  when  assizes  came 
on,  the  judges*  rooms  were  fittingly 
adorned  and  that  bouquets  of  flowers 
were  placed  every  morning  on  the 
bench  on  which  they  sat.  This  place 
Miss  Blanchet  had  held  for  many 
years.  The  rising  generation  had  for- 
gotten all  about  her  poetry,  and  in- 
deed, as  she  seldom  went  out  of  her 
own  little  domain,  had  for  the  most 
part  forgotten  her  existence. 

When  Minola  Grey  was  a  little  girl 
her  mother  was  one  of  Miss  Mary 
Blanchet's  chiefest  patronesses.  It 
was  in  great  measure  by  the  influence 
of  Minola^s  father  that  Miss  Blanchet 
obtained  her  place  in  the  courthouse. 
Little  Minola  thought  her  a  great 
poetess  and  a  remarkably  beautiful 
woman,  and  accepted  somehow  the 
impression  that  she  had  a  romantic  and 
mysterious  love  history.  It  was  a  rare 
delight  for  her  to  be  taken  to  spend 
an  evening  with  Miss  Blanchet,  to 
drink  tea  in  her  pretty  and  well  kept 
little  room,  to  walk  with  her  through 
the  stone  passages  of  the  courthouse, 
and  hear  her  repeat  her  poems.  As 
Minola  grew  she  outgrew  the  poems, 
but  the  affection  survived;  and  after 
her  mother's  death  she  found  no  con- 
genial or  sympathetic  friend  anywhere 
in  Keeton  but  Mary  Blanchet.  The 
relationship  between  the  two  curious- 
ly changed.  The  tall  girl  of  twenty 
became  the  leader,  the  heroine,  the 
queen;  and  Mary  Blanchet,  sensible 
littlb  woman  enough  in  many  ways, 


would  have  turned  African  explorer  or 
joined  in  a  rebellion  of  women  against 
men  if  Miss  Grey  had  given  her  the 
word  of  command. 

**I  know  your  mind  is  made  up, 
dear,  now  that  you  have  come,*'  Miss 
Blanchet  said  when  the  flrst  rapture  of 
greeting  was  over. 

Minola  took  off  her  hat  and  threw  it 
on  the  little  sofa  with  the  air  of  one  who 
feels  thoroughly  at  home.  It  may  be 
remarked  as  characteristic  of  this 
young  woman  that  in  going  toward 
the  sofa  she  had  to  pass  the  chimney- 
piece  with  its  mirror,  and  that  she  did 
not  even  cast  a  glance  at  her  own  im- 
age in  the  glass. 

"Mary,"  she  asked  gravely,  **aml 
a  man  and  a  brother,  that  you  expect 
me  to  change  my  mind  9  You  are  not 
repenting,  I  hope  ? " 

"Oh,  no,  my  dear.  I  have  all  the 
advantages,  you  know.  I  am  so  tired 
of  this  place  and  the  work— dear  me  ! " 

"And  I  hate  to  see  you  at  such 
work.  You  might  almost  as  well  be 
a  servant.  Years  ago  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  take  you  out  of  this  wretched 
place  as  soon  as  I  should  be  of  age  and 
my  own  mistress." 

"  Well,  I  have  sent  in  my  resigna- 
tion, and  I  am  free.  But  I  am  a  little 
afraid  about  you.  You  have  been  used 
to  every  luxury — and  the  carriage — and 
all  that." 

"  One  of  my  ambitions  is  to  drive  in 
a  hansom  cab.  Another  is  to  have  a 
latch-key.  Both  will  soon  be  gratified* 
I  am  only  sorry  for  one  thing." 

"What  is  that,  dear?" 

"That  we  can't  be  Rosalind  and 
Celia;  that  I  can't  put  on  man's 
clothes  and  liberty." 

"But  you  dont  like  men — ^you  al- 
ways want  to  avoid  them." 

Miss  Grey  said  nothing  in  defence 
of  her  own  consistency.  She  was 
thinking  that  if  she  had  been  a  man, 
she  would  have  been  spared  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  to  Hsten  to  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Sheppard's  proposals. 

"I  suspect,"  Miss  Blanchet  said, 
"  that  people  will  say  we  are  more  like 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza." 

"  Which  of  u^if ui^^^^^J^le 
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^'  Oh,  I  of  course ;  I  am  the  faithful 
follower." 

**You — ^poor  little  poetess,  full  of 
dreams,  and  hopes,  and  unselfishness  I 
Why,  I  shall  have  to  see  that  you  get 
something  to  eat  at  tolerably  regular 
intervals." 

*'How  happy  we  shall  be  !  And  I 
shall  be  able  to  complete  my  poem  I 
Do  you  know,  Minola,"  she  said  con- 
fidentially, ^^I  do  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  a  career  in  London.  I 
do  indeed  I  The  miserable  details  of 
daily  life  here  pressed  me  down, 
down,"  and  she  pressed  her  own  hand 
upon  her  forehead  to  illustrate  the  idea. 
''There,  in  freedom  and  quiet,  I  do 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  I  am  worth  a  hearing  I " 

ThiB  was  a  tender  subject  with  Miss 
Grey.  She  could  not  bear  to  disturb 
by  a  word  the  harmless  illusion  of  her 
friend,  and  yet  the  almost  fierce  truth- 
fulness of  her  nature  would  not  allow 
her  to  murmur  a  sentence  of  unmean- 
ing flattery. 

*'One  word,  Mary,"  she  said;  "if 
you  grow  famous,  no  marrying — 
mind  ! " 

Little  Miss  Blanchet  laughed  and 
then  grew  sad,  and  cast  her  eyes  down. 

**  Who  would  ask  me  to  marry,  my 
dearest?  And  even  if  they  did,  the 
buried  past  would  come  out  of  the 
grave — and " 

She  slightly  raised  both  hands  in 
deprecation  of  this  mournful  resurrec- 
tion. 

*^Well,  I  have  all  to  go  through 
with  my  people  yet." 

'"They  won't  prevent  you?"  Miss 
Blanchet  asked  anxiously. 

"They  can't.  In  a  few  months  I 
should  be  my  own  mistress ;  and  what 
is  the  use  of  waiting  ?  Besides,  they 
don't  really  care— except  for  the  sake 
of  showing  authority  and  proving  to 
girls  that  they  ought  to  be  contented 
slaves.  They  know  now  that  I  am  no 
slave.  I  do  believe  my  esteemed  step- 
father— or  step-stepfather,  if  there  is 
such  a  word— would  consent  to  eman- 
cipate me  if  he  could  do  so  with  the 
proper  ceremonial — ^the  slap  on  the 
dieek." 


The  allusion  was  lost  on  Miss  Blan- 
chet. . 

"Mr.  Saulsbury  is  a  stem  man  in- 
deed," she  said,  "but  very  good ;  that 
we  must  admit." 

"All  good  men,  it  seems,  are  hard, 
and  all  soft  men  are  bad." 

"What  of  Mr.  Augustus  Shep- 
pard?"  Miss  Blanchet  asked  softly. 
"  How  will  he  take  your  going  away  i " 

"  I  have  not  asked  him,  Mary.  But 
I  can  tell  you  if  you  care  to  know. 
He  will  take  it  with  perfect  compo- 
sure. He  has  about  as  much  capacity 
for  foolish  affection  as  your  hearth- 
broom  there." 

"I  think  you  are  mistaken,  Minola 
— ^I  do  indeed.  I  think  that  man  is 
really " 

"Well.    Is  really  what?" 

"  You  won*t  be  angry  if  I  say  it  ?  " 

Minola  seemed  as  if  she  were  going 
to  be  angry,  but  she  looked  into  the 
little  poetess's  kindly,  wistful  eyes, 
and  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"I  couldn't  be  angry  with  you, 
Mary,  if  I  had  ten  times  my  capacity 
for  anger — ^and  that  would  be  a  good- 
ly quantity  I  Well,  what  is  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  reoUy,  as  you  were  going  to  say  ? " 

"Really  in  love  with  you,  dear." 

"  You  kind  and  believing  little  po- 
etess— ^fuU  of  faith  in  simple  true  love 
and  all  the  rest  of  it  1  Mr.  Sheppard 
likes  what  he  considers  a  respectable 
connection  in  Keeton.  Failing  in  one 
chance  he  will  find  another,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  that." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Miss  Blanchet 
said  gravely.     "Well,  we  shall  see." 

"  We  shall  not  see  him  any  more. 
We  shall  live  a  glorious,  lonely,  inde- 
pendent life.  I  shall  study  humanity 
from  some  lofty  garret  window  among 
the  stars.  London  shall  be  my  bark 
and  my  bride,  as  the  old  songs  about 
the  Rovers  used  to  say.  All  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanity  shall  reveal  them- 
selves to  me  in  the  people  next  door  to 
us  and  over  the  way.  Fll  study  in  the 
British  Museum  I  I'll  spend  hours  in 
the  National  Gallery  !  I'll  lie  under 
the  trees  in  Epping  Forest  t  I  think 
I'll  go  to  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  I  , 
lAberiiyUberU^cherieP'  And  Miss  Grejg  IC 
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proceeded  to  chant  from  the  **Mar- 
eeillaise ''  with  splendid  energy  as  she 
walked  np  and  down  the  room  with 
clasped  hands  of  mock  heroic  passion. 

^^  Yon  said  something  abont  a  man 
and  a  brother  jnst  now,  dear/'  Miss 
Blanchet  gently  interposed.  **I  have 
something  to  tell  you  about  a  man  and 
8  brother.  My  brother  is  back  again 
in  London." 

Miss  Blanchet  made  this  communi- 
cation  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  trying 
to  seem  as  if  it  would  be  welcome. 

"Your  brother?  He  has  come 
back  ? "  Miss  Grey  did  not  like  to 
add,  **  I  am  so  sorry,"  but  that  was  ex- 
actly what  she  would  have  said  if  she 
bad  spoken  her  mind. 

**Yes,  my  dear— quite  reformed  and 
as  steady  as  can  be,  and  going  to  make 
a  great  name  in  London.  Oh,  you 
may  trust  him  to  this  time — ^you  may 
indeed." 

Miss  Grey's  handsome  and  only  too 
expressive  features  showed  signs  of 
profound  dissatisfaction. 

«I  couldn't  help  telling  him  that 
we  were  going  to  live  in  London — 
one^  brother,  you  know." 

"Yes,  one's  brother,"  Miss  Grey 
said  with  sarcastic  emphasis.  "They 
are  an  affectionate  race,  these  broth- 
ers !  Then  he  knows  all  about  our  ex- 
pedition ?    Has  he  been  here,  Mary  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  dear;  but  he  wrote  to  me 
— such  beautiful  letters  I  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  read  them  ? " 

Miss  Grey  was  silent,  and  was  evi- 
dently fighting  some  battle  with  her- 
self.    At  lost  she  smd : 

"Well,  Mary  dear,  it  can't  be  help- 
ed, and  I  dare  say  he  won't  trouble  to 
come  very  often  to  see  us.  But  I  hope 
he  will  come  as  often  as  you  like,  for 
you  might  be  terribly  lonely.  I  don't 
care  to  know  anybody.  I  mean  to 
study  human  nature,  not  to  know  peo- 
ple." 

"But  you  have  some  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  you  are  going  to  see  them." 

"Oh — Lucy  Money;  yes.  She  was 
at  school  with  us,  and  we  used  to  be 
fond  of  each  other.  I  think  of  calling 
to  see  her,  but  she  may  be  changed 
ever  so  much,  and  perhaps  we  shant 


get  on  together  at  all.  Her  father  has 
become  a  sort  of  great  man  in  London, 
I  believe — I  don't  know  how.  They 
won't  trouble  us  much,  I  dare  say." 

The  friends  then  sat  and  talked  for 
a  short  time  about  their  project.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  that  though  they 
were  such  devoted  friends  they  looked 
on  their  joint  purpose  with  very  dif- 
ferent eyes.  The  young  woman,  with 
her  beauty,  her  spirit,  and  her  talents, 
was  absolutely  sincere  and  single- 
minded,  and  was  going  to  London 
with  the  sole  purpose  of  living  a  free, 
secluded  life,  without  ambition,  with- 
out thought  of  any  manner  of  success. 
The  poor  little  old  maid  had  her  head 
already  filled  with  wild  dreams  of  fame 
to  be  found  in  London,  of  a  distin- 
guished brother,  a  bright  career,  pub- 
lishers seeking  for  everything  she 
wrote,  and  her  name  often  in  the  pa- 
pers. Devoted  as  she  was  to  Miss 
Grey,  or  perhaps  because  she  was  so 
devoted  to  her,  she  had  already  been 
forming  vague  but  delightful  hopes 
about  the  reformed  brother  which  she 
would  not  now  for  all  the  world  have 
ventured  to  hint  to  her  friend. 


CHAPTER  HL 

THB  HAN   WITH  A  GRIBVANCB. 

Late  that  same  night  a  young  man 
stepped  from  a  window  in  one  of  the 
rooms  on  the  third  floor  in  the  Hdtel 
du  Louvre  in  Paris,  and  stood  in  the 
balcony.  It  was  a  balcony  in  that 
side  of  the  hotel  which  looks  on  the 
Rue  de  Rivoli.  The  young  man 
smoked  a  cigar  and  leaned  over  the 
balcony. 

It  was  a  soft  moonlight  night.  The 
hour  was  late  and  the  streets  were 
nearly  silent.  The  latest  omnibus  had 
gone  its  way,  and  only  now  and  then 
a  rare  and  lingering  voiture  clicked 
and  clattered  along,  to  disappear  round 
the  comer  of  the  place  in  front  of  the 
Palais  Royal.  The  long  line  of  gas 
lamps,  looking  a  faint  yellow  beneath 
the  hotel  and  the  Louvre  Palace  across 
the  way,  seemed  to  deepen  and  deepen 
into  redder  sparks^ttiiy  fetbej^Ui^  eye 
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followed  them  to  the  right  as  they 
stretched  on  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde and  the  Champs  ElysSes.  To 
the  left  the  yoimg  man,  leaning  from 
the  balcony,  could  see  the  tower  of  St. 
Jacques  standing  darkly  out  against 
the  faint,  pale  blue  of  the  moonlight- 
ed sky.  The  street  was  a  line  of  silver 
or  snow  in  the  moonlight. 

The  young  man  was  tall,  thin,  dark, 
and  handsome.  He  was  unmistakably 
English,  although  he  had  an  excitable 
and  nervous  way  about  him  which  did 
not  savor  of  British  coolness  and  com- 
posure. He  seemed  a  person  not  to 
take  anything  easily.  Even  the  moon- 
light, and  the  solitude,  and  the  inde- 
scribably soothing  and  philosophic  in- 
fluence of  the  contemplation  of  a  si- 
lent city  from  the  serene  heights  of  8 
balcony,  did  not  prevail  to  take  him 
out  of  himself  into  the  upper  ether  of 
mental  repose.  He  pulled  his  long 
moustaches  now  and  then,  until  they 
met  like  a  kind  of  strap  beneath  his 
cbin,  and  again  he  twisted  their  ends 
up  as  if  be  desired  to  i^pear  fierce  as 
a  champion  duellist  of  the  Bonapartlst 
group.  He  sometimes  took  his  cigar 
from  his  lips  and  held  it  between  his 
fingers  until  it  went  out,  and  when  he 
put  it  into  his  mouth  again  he  took 
several  long  puffs  before  he  quite  real- 
ized the  fact  that  he  was  puffing  at 
what  one  might  term  dry  stubble. 
Then  he  pulled  out  a  box  of  fusees  and 
lighted  his  cigar  in  an  irritated  way, 
as  if  he  were  protesting  that  really  the 
fates  were  bearing  down  upon  him 
rather  too  heavily,  and  that  ho  was  en- 
titled to  complain  at  last. 

**  Qood  evening,  sir,"  said  a  strong, 
full  British  voice  that  sounded  just  at 
his  elbow. 

The  young  man,  looking  round,  saw 
that  his  next-door  neighbor  in  the  ho- 
tel had  likewise  opened  his  window 
and  stepped  out  on  his  balcony.  The 
two  had  met  before,  or  at  least  seen 
each  other  before,  once  or  twice.  The 
young  man  had  seen  the  elder  with 
some  ladies  at  breakfast  in  the  hotel, 
and  that  evening  he  and  his  neighbor 
had  taken  coffee  side  by  side  on  the 


boulevards  and  smoked  and  exchanged 
a  few  words. 

The  elder  man's  strong,  rather  un- 
der-sized figure  showed  very  clearly  in 
the  moonlight.  He  had  thick,  almost 
shaggy  hair,  of  an  indefinable  dark 
brownish  color — hair  that  was  not 
curly,  that  was  not  straight,  that  did 
not  stand  up,  and  yet  could  evidently 
never  be  kept  down.  He  had  a  rough 
complexioned  face,  with  heavy  eye- 
brows and  stubby  British  whiskers. 
His  hands  were  large  and  reddish- 
brown  and  coarse.  He  was  dressed 
carelessly — ^that  is,  his  clothes  were 
evidently  garments  that  had  cost 
money,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
how  he  wore  them.  Any  garment 
must  fall  readily  into  shapelessncss 
and  give  up  trying  to  fit  well  on  that 
unheeding  figure.  The 'Briton  did  not 
seem  exactly  what  one  would  at  once 
assume  to  be  a  gentleman.  Yet  he 
was  not  vulgar,  and  he  was  evidently 
quite  at  his  ease  with  himself.  He 
looked  somehow  like  a  man  who 
had  money  or  power  of  some  kind, 
and  who  did  not  care  whether  people 
knew  it  or  did  not  know  it.  Our 
younger  Briton  had  at  the  first  glance 
taken  him  for  the  ordinary  English  fa- 
ther of  a  family,  travelling  with  his 
womankind.  But  he  had  not  seen 
him  for  two  minutes  at  the  breakfast 
table  before  he  observed  that  the  sup- 
posed heavy  father  was  never  in  a 
fuss,  had  8  way  of  having  all  his  or- 
ders obeyed  without  trouble  or  misun- 
derstanding, and  for  all  his  strong 
British  accent  talked  French  with  en- 
tire ease  and  a  sort  of  resolute  gram- 
matical accuracy. 

**  Staying  in  Paris  ?  "  the  elder  man 
said — ^he  too  was  smoking — when  the 
younger  had  replied  to  his  salutation. 

**No;  I  am  going  home — I  mean  I 
am  going  to  England — to-morrow." 

"Ay,  ay?  I  almost  wish  I  were 
too.  I*m  taking  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ters for  a  holiday.  I  don't  much  care 
for  holidays  myself.  I  hadn't  time  for 
enjoyment  of  such  things  when  I  could 
enjoy  them,  and  of  course  when  you 
get  out  of  the  way  of  enjoying  yourself 
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you  never  get  into  it  again ;  it's  a  sort 
of  groove,  I  suppose.  Anyhow,  we 
don't  ever  enjoy  much,  our  people. 
You  are  English,  I  suppose  ? " 

**Yes,  I  am  English." 

"Wish  you  weren't  ?    I  see." 

Indeed,  the  tone  in  which  the  young 
man  answered  the  question  seemed  to 
warrant  this  interpretation. 

*' Excuse  me;  I  didn't  say  that," 
the  young  man  said,  a  little  sharply. 

**No,  no;  I  only  thought  you  meant 
it.  We  are  not  bound,  you  know,  to 
keep  rattling  up  the  Rule  Britannia 
always  among  ourselves." 

'^  I  can  assure  you  I  am  not  at  all 
inclined  to  rattle  the  Rule  Britannia 
too  loudly,"  the  young  man  said,  toss- 
ing the  end  of  his  cigar  away  and 
looking  determinedly  into  the  street 
with  his  hands  dug  deeply  into  his 
pockets. 

The  elder  man  smoked  for  a  few 
seconds  in  silence,  and  looked  up  and 
down  the  long  straight  line  of  street. 

**Odd,"  he  said  abruptly.  *^I  al-. 
ways  think  of  Balzac  when  I  look  into 
the  streets  of  Paris,  and  when  I  give 
myself  time  to  think.  Balzac  sums  up 
Paris  to  me." 

*' Yes,"  said  the  younger  man,  talk- 
ing for  the  first  time  with  an  appear- 
ance of  genuine  interest  in  the  con- 
versation ;  **  but  things  must  be  great- 
ly changed  since  that  time  even  in 
Paris,  you  know." 

*' Changed  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The 
outsides  of  course.  The  Louvre  was 
half  a  ruin  the  other  day,  and  now 
it's  getting  all  right  again.  That's 
change,  if  you  like  to  call  it  so.  But 
the  heart  of  things  is  just  the  same. 
Balzac  stands  for  Paris,  believe  you 
me." 

**I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it — not 
a  word  I  I  mean — excuse  me— that  I 
don't  agree  with  you." 

'*Yes,  yes:  I  understand  what  you 
mean.    I'm  not  offended.    Well  ? " 

'*WeU— I  don't  believe  a  bit  that 
men  and  women  ever  were  like  that. 
You  mean  to  tell  me  that  people  were 
made  without  hearts  in  Paris  or  any- 
where else  ?    Do  you  believe  in  a  place 


peopled  by  cads  and  sneaks  and  curs — 
and  the  women  half  again  as  bad  as 
the  men  ? " 

The  young  man  grew  warm,  and  the 
elder  drew  him  out,  and  they  dis- 
cussed Balzac  as  they  stood  in  the 
balcony  and  looked  down  on  silent 
moonlighted  Paris.  The  elder  man 
smoked  and  smiled  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  good  -  humoredly.  The 
younger  was  as  full  of  gesture  and  ani- 
mation as  if  his  life  depended  on  the 
controversy. 

**  All  right,"  the  elder  said  at  last. 
"  I  like  to  hear  you  talk,  but  Paris  is 
Balzac  to  me  still.  Going  to  be  in 
London  some  time  ? " 

**I  suppose  so:  yes,"  in  a  tone  of 
sudden  depression  and  discontent. 

**I  wish  we  might  meet.  I  live  in 
London,  and  I  wish  you  would  come 
and  see  me  when  wo  get  back  from 
our— holiday  we'll  call  it." 

The  young  man  turned  half  away 
and  leaned  on  the  balcony  as  if  he 
were  looking  very  earnestly  for  some- 
thing in  the  direction  of  the  Champs 
ElysCes.  Then  he  faced  his  companion 
suddenly  and  said,  -^ 

**  I  think  you  had  much  better  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  me :  I  should 
only  prove  a  bore  to  you,  or  to  any- 
body." 

** How  is  that?" 

"Well — in  short,  Fm  a  man  with  a 
grievance." 

"Ay,  ay?  What's  your  griev- 
ance ?    Whom  has  it  to  do  with  i " 

The  young  man  looked  up  quickly, 
as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  the 
brusque  ways  of  his  new  acquaintance, 
who  put  his  questions  so  directly. 
But  the  new  acquaintance  seemed 
good-humored  and  quite  at  his  ease, 
and  evidently  had  not  the  least  idea 
of  being  rude  or  over-inquisitive.  He 
had  only  the  way  of  one  apparently 
used  to  ordering  people  about. 

"My  grievance  is  against  the  Gov- 
ernment," the  young  man  said  with  a 
grave  politeness,  almost  like  self-asser- 
tion. 

"  Government  here:  in  France  ?  " 

"No,  no:  our  own  Government." 
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**Ay,  ay?  What  have  they  been 
doing  f  Tau  haven't  invented  any- 
thing—new cannon — ^flying  machine — 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  " 

"No:  nothing  of  the  kind — ^I  wish 
I  had^bnt  how  did  you  know  ?  " 

**  How  did  I  know  what  ?  ^ 

"That  I  hadn't  invented  anything? " 

"  Why,  I  knew  it  by  looking  at  you. 
Do  you  think  I  shouldn't  know  an  in- 
veator?  You  might  as  well  ask  me 
how  I  know  a  man  has  been  in  the 
army.  Well,  about  this  grievance  of 
yours  ? " 

"I  dare  say  you  will  know  my 
name,"  the  young  man  said  with  a 
sort  of  reluctant  modesty,  which  con- 
trasted a  little  oddly  with  the  quick 
movements  and  rapid  talk  which  usu- 
ally belonged  to  him.  Then  his  man- 
ner suddenly  changed,  and  he  spoke 
in  a  tone  of  something  like  irritation, 
as  if  he  had  better  have  the  whole 
thing  out  at  once  and  be  done  with 
it — "My  name  is  Heron  —  "Victor 
Heron." 

"  Heron — Heron  ? "  said  the  other, 
taming  over  the  name  in  his  memory. 
**  Well,  I  don't  know  I'm  sure— I  may 
have  heard  it— one  hears  all  sorts  of 
names.  But  I  don't  remember  just  at 
the  moment." 

Mr.  Heron  seemed  a  little  surprised 
that  his  revelation  had  produced  no 
effect.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
somehow  that  his  new  friend  was 
mixed  up  with  politics  and  public  af- 
fairs. 

"  You'll  remember  Victor  Heron  of 
the  St.  Xavier's  Settlements  ?  "  he  said 
decisively. 

"Heron  of  the  St.  Xavier's  Settle- 
ments? Ah,  yes,  yes.  To  be  sure. 
Yes,  I  be^  to  remember  now.  Of 
course,  of  course.  You're  the  fellow 
who  got  us  into  the  row  with  the  Por- 
tuguese or  the  Dutch,  or  who  was  it  ? 
About  the  slave  trade,  or  something  ? 
I  remember  it  in  the  House." 

"  I  am  the  fool,"  Mr.  Heron  went  on 
volubly— «*  the  blockhead,  the  idiot, 
that  thought  England  had  principles, 
and  honor,  and  a  policy,  and  all  the 
lett  of  it  I  I  haven't  lived  in  England 
17 


very  much.  I'm  the  son  of  a  colonist 
— the  Herons  are  an  old  colonial  family 
— and  you  can't  think,  you  people 
always  in  England,  how  romantic  and 
enthusiastic  we  get  about  England,  we 
silly  colonists,  with  our  old-fashioned 
ways.  When  I  got  that  confounded 
appointment — ^it  was  given  in  return 
for  some  old  services  of  my  father's — 
I  believe  I  thought  I  was  going  to  be 
another  sort  of  Raleigh,  or  something 
of  the  kind." 

"Just  so;  and  of  course  you  vrere 
ready  to  tumble  into  any  sort  of  scrape. 
You  are  hauled  over  the  coals — snub- 
bed for  your  pains  ?  " 

"Yes — I  was  snubbed." 

"Of  course:  they'll  soon  work  the 
enthusiasm  out  of  you.  But  that's  a 
couple  of  years  ago — and  you  weren't 
recalled  ? " 

"  No.     I  wasn't  recalled." 

"  Well,  what's  your  ^evance  then? " 

"  Why — don't  you  see  ? — my  time  is 
out — and  they've  dropped  me  down. 
My  whole  career  is  closed — I'm  quietly 
thrown  over — and  I'm  only  twenty- 
nine  I "  The  young  man  caught  at 
his  moustache  with  nervous  hands  and 
kicked  with  one  foot  against  the  rails 
of  the  balcony.  He  gazed  into  the 
street,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  and 
twinkled  as  if  there  were  tears  in  them. 
Perhaps  there  were,  for  Mr.  Heron 
was  evidently  a  young  man  of  quicker 
emotions  than  young  men  generally 
show  in  our  days.  He  made  haste  to 
say  something,  apparently  as  if  to  es- 
cape from  himself. 

"  I  am  leaving  Paris  in  the  morning. " 

"TTien  why  don't  you  go  to  bed 
and  have  a  sleep  ? " 

"Well,  I  don't  feel  like  sleeping 
just  yet." 

"You  young  fellows  never  know 
the  blessing  of  sleep.  I  can  sleeps 
whenever  I  want  to — it's  a  great  thing. 
I  make  it  a  rule  though  to  do  all  my 
sleeping  at  night,  whenever  I  can. 
You  leave  Paris  in  the  morning  ?  Now 
that's  a  thing  I  don't  like  to  do. 
Paris  should  never  be  seen  early  in  the 
morning.  London  shows  to  the  best 
advantage  early ;  but  Paris — ^no  I " 
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**Why  not?"  Mr.  Heron  asked, 
stimulated  to  a  little  curiosity. 

**  Paris  is  a  beauty,  you  know,  a  lit- 
tle on  the  wane,  and  wanting  to  be 
elaborately  made  up  and  curled  and 
powdered  and  painted,  and  all  th^t. 
She's  a  little  of  a  slattern  underneath 
•the  surface,  you  know,  and  doesn't 
bear  to  be  taken  unawares — mustn't 
be  seen  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two 
after  she  has  got  out  of  bed.  All  the 
more  like  Balzac's  women." 

Perhaps  the  elder  man  had  observed 
Mr.  Heron's  sensitiveness  more  closely 
and  clearly  than  Heron  fancied,  and 
was  talking  on  only  to  ^ve  him  time 
to  recover  his  composure.  Certainly 
he  talked  much  more  volubly  and  con- 
tinuously than  appeared  at  first  to  be 
his  way.  After  a  while  he  said,  in  his 
usual  style  of  blunt  but  not  unkind  in- 
quiry— 

*'  Any  of  your  people  living  in  Lon- 
don ? " 

**N'o — ^in  fact,  I  haven't  any  people 
in  England — few  relations  now  left 
anywhere." 

'*Like  Melchisedek,  eh?  Well,  I 
don*t  know  that  he  was  the  most  to 
be  pitied  of  men.  You  have  friends 
enough,  I  suppose  ? " 

**Not  friends  exactly — acquaint- 
ances enough,  I  dare  say — people  to 
call  on,  people  who  remember  one's 
name  and  who  ask  one  to  dinner. 
But  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  have 
much  time  for  cultivating  acquaint- 
anceships in  the  way  of  society." 

**  Why  so  ?  What  are  you  going  to 
London  to  do  ?  " 

**To  get  a  hearing,  of  course.  To 
make  the  whole  thing  known.  To 
show  that  I  was  in  the  right,  and  that 
I  only  did  what  the  honor  of  England 
demanded.     I  trust  to  England." 

"What's  England  got  to  do  with 
it?  England  is  only  so  many  men 
and  women  and  children  all  concerned 
in  their  own  affairs,  and  not  caring 
twopence  about  you  and  me  and  our 
wrongs.  Besides,  who  has  accused 
you  ?  Who  has  found  fault  with  you? 
Your  time  is  out,  imd  there's  an 
end." 


"But  they  have  dropped  me  down 
— they  think  to  crush  me." 

"If  they  do,  it  will  be  by  severely 
letting  you  alone ;  and  what  can  you 
do  against  that  ?  You  can't  quarrel 
with  a  man  merely  because  he  ceases 
to  invite  you  to  dinner,  and  that's 
about  the  way  of  it." 

"  I'll  fight  this  out  for  all  that." 

"You'll  soon  get  tired  of  it.  It's 
beating  the  air,  you  know.  Of  course, 
if  you  want  to  annoy  the  Government, 
you  could  easily  get  some  of  us  to  take 
up  your  case — no  difficulty  about  that 
— and  make  you  the  hero  of  a  griev- 
ance and  a  debate,  and  so  on." 

"I  want  nothing  of  the  kind  I  I 
don't  want  any  one  to  trouble  himself 
about  me,  and  I  don't  care  to  be  taken 
in  hand  by  any  one.  If  Englishmen 
will  not  listen  to  a  plain  statement  of 

right,   why  then But    I    know 

they  will." 

The  conviction  itself  was  expressed 
in  the  tone  of  one  who  by  its  very  as- 
sertion protests  against  a  rising  doubt 
and  tries  to  stifle  it. 

'  *  Very  good, "  said  the  other.  '  *  Try 
it  on.  We  shall  soon  see.  I  have  a 
sort  of  interest  in  the  matter,  for  I  had 
a  grievance  myself,  and  I  have  still, 
only  I  went  about  things  in  a  different 
way — looking  for  redress,  I  mean." 

"What  did  you  do?" 

"It's  a  longish  story,  and  quite  a 
different  line  from  yours,  and  it  would 
bore  you  to  hear,  even  if  you  under- 
stood it.  I  got  into  the  House  and 
made  myself  a  nuisance.  I  put  money 
in  my  purse ;  it  came  in  somehow.  I 
watch  the  department  that  I  once  be- 
longed to  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx. 
Well,  I  shall  look  out  for  you  and  give 
you  a  hand  if  I  can,  always  supposing 
it  would  annoy  the  Government — ^any 
Government — I  don't  care  what." 

Mr.  Heron  looked  at  him  with  won- 
der and  incredulity. 

"Terrible  lack  of  principle,  you 
think  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it;  I'm  a  strong 
politician;  I  stick  to  my  side  through 
thick  and  thin.  But  in  their  manage- 
ment of  departments,  you  know—- con- 
tracts, and  all  that — ^governments  are 
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all  the  same;  the  natural  enemies  of 
man.  Well,  I  hope  to  see  you.  I  am 
going  to  have  a  sleep.  Let  me  give 
you  my  address — though  in  any  case  I 
think  we  are  certain  to  meet." 

They  parted  with  blunt  expression 
of  friendly  inclination  on  the  one  side 
and  a  doubtful,  half-reluctant  acknowl- 
edgment on  the  other.  Heron  re- 
mained standing  in  his  balcony  look- 
ing at  the  changes  of  the  moonlight  on 
the  silent  streets  and  thinking  of  his 
career  and  his  grievance. 

The  nearer  he  came  to  England  the 
colder  his  hopes  seemed  to  grow. 
Now  upon  the  threshold  of  the  coun- 
try he  had  so  longed  to  reach,  he  was 
inclined  to  linger  and  loiter  and  to  put 
off  his  entrance.  Everything  that  was 
so  easy  and  clear  a  few  thousand  miles 
off  began  to  show  itself  perplexed  and 
difficult.  *'When  shall  I  be  there?" 
he  used  to  ask  himself  on  his  home- 
ward journey.  *'What  have  I  come 
for  ? "  he  began  to  ask  himself  now. 

Times  had  indeed  changed  very  sud- 
denly with  Victor  Heron.  He  had 
come  into  the  active  world  perhaps 
rather  prematurely.  When  very  young, 
under  the  guidance  of  an  energetic 
and  able  father  who  had  been  an  ad- 
ministrator of  some  distinction  in  Eng- 
land's service  among  her  dependencies, 
he  had  made  himself  somewhat  con- 
spicuous in  one  of  the  colonies;  and 
when  an  opportunity  occurred,  after 
his  father's  death,  of  offering  him  a 
considerable  position,  the  Government 
appointed  him  to  the  administration 
of  a  new  settlement.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary for  us  to  go  any  deeper  into 
the  story  of  his  grievance  than  he  has 
already  gone  himself  in  a  few  words. 
Except  as  an  illustration  of  his  charac- 
ter, we  have  not  much  to  do  with  the 
story  of  his  career  as  an  administrator. 
It  was  a  very  small  business  altogether ; 
a  quarrel  in  a  far  off,  lately  appropri- 
ated, and  almost  wholly  insignificant 
scrap  of  England's  domains.  Prob- 
ably Mr.  Heron  was  in  the  wrong,  for 
he  had  been  stimulated  wholly  by  a 
chivalrous  enthusiasm  for  the  honor 
of   England's  principles  and  a  keen 


sense  of  what  he  considered  -justice. 
The  Government  had  dealt  very  kind- 
ly with  him  in  consideration  of  his 
youth  and  of  his  father's  services,  and 
had  merely  dropped  him  down. 

This  to  a  young  man  like  Heron  was 
simply  killing  with,  kindness.  He 
could  have  stood  up  stoutly  against 
impeachment,  trial,  punishment,  any 
manner  of  exciting  ordeal,  and  com- 
manded his  brave  heart  to  bear  it. 
But  to  be  quietly  allowed  to  go  his 
way  was  intolerable,  and,  being  ac- 
cused of  nothing,  he  was  rushing  back 
to  England  to  insist  on  being  accused 
of  something.  A  chief  of  any  kind  in 
a  small  dependency  is  a  person  of 
overwhelming  greatness  and  impor- 
tance in  his  own  sphere.  Every  eye 
there  is  literally  on  him.  He  diffuses 
even  a  sort  of  impression  as  if  he  were 
a  good  deal  too  large  for  his  sphere, 
like  the  helmet  of  such  portentous 
size  in  the  courtyard  of  Otranto.  To 
come  down  all  at  once  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary passenger  to  England,  an  ordi- 
nary **  No.  267,  au  3me"  at  the  Hdtel 
du  Louvre  in  Paris,  an  obscure  person- 
age getting  out  at  the  Charing  Cross 
station  and  calling  a  hansom,  nobody 
caring  whence  he  has  come,  or  capa- 
ble, even  after  elaborate  reminder,  of 
calling  to  memory  his  story,  his  griev- 
ance, or  his  identity — this  is  something 
to  try  the  soul  of  a  patient  man.  Mr. 
Heron  was  not  patient. 

He  was  a  young  Quixote  out  of  time 
and  place.  He  never  could  let  any- 
thing alone.  He  could  not  see  a 
grievance  without  trying  to  set  it 
right.  The  impression  that  anybody 
was  being  wronged  or  cheated  affect- 
ed and  tormented  him  as  keenly  as  a 
discordant  note  or  an  inharmonious  ar- 
rangement of  colors  might  disturb 
persons  of  loftier  artistic  souL  In  the 
colonies  queer  old  ideas  survive  long 
after  they  have  died  out  of  England, 
and  the  traveller  from  the  parent  coun- 
try comes  often  on  some  ancient  ab< 
straction  there  as  he  might  upon  some 
old-fashioned  garment.  Heron  start* 
ed  into  life  with  a  full  faith  in  the 
living  reality  of  divers  abstractions  j 
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which  people  in  England  have  long 
since  dissected,  analyzed,  and  thrown 
away.  He  believed  in  and  spoke  of 
progress,  and  humanity,  and  brother- 
hood, and  such  like  yagaenesses  as 
if  they  were  real  things  to  work  for 
and  love.  People  who  regard  abstrac- 
tions as  realities  are  just  the  very  per- 
sons who  turn  solid  and  commonplace 
realities  into  shining  and  splendid  ab- 
stractions. Toung  Heron  regarded 
England  not  as  an  island  with  a  bad 
climate,  where  some  millions  of  florid 
men  made  money  or  worked  for  it,  but 
as  a  sort  of  divine  influence  inspiring 
youth  to  noble  deeds  and  patriotic  de- 
votion. He  was  of  course  the  very 
man  to  get  into  a  muddle  when  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  administra- 
tion of  a  new  settlement.  If  the  mud- 
dle had  not  lain  in  his  way,  he  would 
assuredly  have  found  it. 

He  had  so  much  to  do  now  on  his 
further  way  home  in  helping  elderly 
ladies  on  that  side  who  could  not  speak 
French,  and  on  this  side  who  could 
not  speak  English ;  in  seeing  that  per- 
sons whom  he  had  never  set  eyes  on 
before  were  not  neglected  at  buffets, 
left  behind  by  trains,  or  overcharged 
by  waiters;  in  giving  and  asking  in- 
formation about  everything,  that  he 
had  not  much  time  to  think  about  the 
St.  Xavier*s  settlements  and  his  per- 
sonal grievance.  When  the  suburbs 
of  London  came  in  sight,  with  their 
trim  rows  of  stucco-fronted  villas  and 
cottages,  and  their  front  gardens  or- 
namented with  the  inevitable  ever- 
greens, a  thrill  of  enthusiasm  came  up 
in  Heron's  breast,  and  be  became  fe- 
verish with  anxiety  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  capital  once  again.  Now 
he  began  to  see  familiar  spires,  and 
domes,  and  towers,  and  then  again 
huge,  unfamiliar  roofs  and  buildings 
that  were  not  there  when  he  was  in 


London  last,  and  that  puzxled  him 
with  their  presence.  Then  the  train 
crossed  the  river,  and  he  had  glimpses 
of  the  Tliames,  and  Westminster  Pal- 
ace, and  the  embankment  with  its 
bright  garden  patches  and  its  little 
trees,  and  he  wondered  at  the  un- 
genial  creatures  who  see  in  London  no- 
thing but  ugliness.  To  him  everything 
looked  smiling,  beautiful,  alive  with 
hope  and  good  omen. 

Certainly  a  railway  station,  an  arri- 
val, a  hurried  transaction,  however 
slight  and  fonnal,  with  a  customs  of- 
flcer,  are  a  damper  on  enthusiasm  of 
any  kind.  Heron  began  to  feel  dis- 
pirited. London  looked  hard  and  pro- 
saic. His  grievance  began  to  show 
signs  of  breaking  out  again  amid  the 
hustling,  the  crowd,  the  luggage,  and 
the  exertion,  as  an  old  wound  might 
under  similar  circumstances,  if  one  in 
his  haste  and  eagerness  were  to  strain 
its  hardly  closed  edges. 

It  was  when  he  was  in  a  hansom 
driving  to  his  hotel  that  Heron,  put- 
ting his  hand  in  his  waistcoat  pocket, 
drew  out  a  crumpled  card  which  he 
had  thrust  in  there  hastily  and  forgot- 
ten.   Tlie  card  bore  the  name  of 

«Mb.  Cbowbbb  B.  Monst, 
Victoria  street, 

Westminster.'' 

Heron  remembered  his  friend  of 
Paris.  ''An  odd  name,"  he  thought. 
'*!  have  heard  it  before  somewhere. 
I  like  him.  He  seems  a  manly  sort  of 
fellow." 

Then  he  found  himself  wondering 
what  Mr.  Money's  daughters  were  like, 
and  wishing  he  had  observed  them 
more  closely  in  Paris,  and  asking 
whether  it  was  posirible  that  girls 
could  be  pretty  and  interesting  with 
such  an  odd  name 
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THE  8PIN19IKG  OF  UTEBA.TUBB. 

«  Of  making  many  books  there  Ls  no 
end,"  sighed  a  preacher  in  times  when 
indostrioos  readers  might  presumably 
have  kept  tiie  run  of  current  literature. 
Our  advantage  over  Solomon  is  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  reading  the  new  woi^ 
not  to  speak  of  standard  acres  in  the  li- 
braries. In  this  holiday  season,  chief 
hatching-time  of  books,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  them  flocking  out  in  numbers  so  vast. 
*'  Qermany  published  11,816  works  of  all 
classes  in  1878,  12,070  in  1874  tS^M^  in 
1875. ' '  We  rub  our  hands  over  statistics 
like  these,  because  they  check  any  mad 
ambition  to  master  German  contempo- 
rary literature;  and  besides,  there  are 
"  1,822  newspapers  and  periodical  publi- 
cations in  the  German  empire."  As  for 
the  new  works  in  our  own  tongue,  the  only 
way  of  getting  through  them  would  ob- 
viously be  to  do  as  legislators  do  with  the 
laws  they  pass — ''read  them  by  title." 

Earlier  ages,  that  had  not  reached  this 
happy  hopelessness,  produced  great  book- 
worms. When  the  old  monks  had  de- 
voured their  convent  libraries,  they  were 
fain  to  pay  vast  sums  occasionally  for 
extra  reading,  as  St.  Jerome  did  for  the 
works  of  Origen;  whereas  now  a  reviewer 
can  only  glance  at  his  *'  complimentary 
copies  "  of  new  books,  so  numerous  are 
they.  Bacon  argued  against  abridge- 
ments, as  if  the  body  of  literature  could 
be  compassed  in  his  day.  A  century  or 
two  ago  there  were  prodigious  Persons 
and  Johnsons;  but  such  gluttons  are  now 
rare.  It  is  true  that  Mill,  between  his 
fourth  and  eighth  years,  read  in  the  orig- 
inal all  Herodotus  and  a  good  part  of 
Xenophon,  Lucian,  Isocrates,  Diogenes 
Laertius,  Plato,  and  the  Annual  Eegister, 
besides  Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Mil- 
ler, Mosheim,  and  other  historians;  while 
before  tiie  age  of  thirteen  he  had  master- 
ed the  whole  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Sallust^  Thucydides,  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
and  Logic,  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  Quinctilian, 
parts  of  Ovid,  Terence,  Nepos,  Cnsar, 
Livy,  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Polybius,  and 
many  other  authors,  besides  learning  ge- 
ometry, algebra^  and  the  differential  cal- 


culus But  that  lad  was  crammed  scien* 
tifically  like  a  Strasbourg  goose;  our  or- 
dinary modem  writers  are  not  walking 
cyclopaedias,  and  are  rarely  prodigious 
readers.  It  is  no  longer  a  reproach  even 
for  a  man  not  to  know  all  the  literature 
of  his  specialty ;  while,  as  for  general  read- 
ing, when  the  "  Publisher *s  Circular" 
tells  us  that  the  different  books  that 
mankind  have  made  are  numbered  by 
millions,  we  sit  down  in  a  most  comfort- 
able despair,  and  pick  to  our  liking. 

Thanks  to  modem  fecundity,  critics 
rarely  molest  authors  with  demands  for 
the  raison  d^itre  of  a  new  book.  The 
reviewer's  question  used  to  be,  "Why 
did  the  man  publish  ?  What  need  was 
there  ?  What  is  he  trying  to  show  ? " 
One  pontiff  is  said  to  have  suggested 
burning  up  all  the  different  books  in  the 
world,  except  six  thousand,  so  that  the 
rest  might  be  read.  There  used  to  be  pleas 
for  condensations,  as  if  people  were  still 
fondly  hoping  to  compass  the  realm  of 
literature  and  science,  the  blessed  era  of 
hopelessness  having  not  yet  dawned. 
But  it  is  idle  to  plead  against  diffuseness 
now,  when  writers  are  paid  by  the  page 
or  line.  "  I  want,"  said  the  editor  of  **  La 
Situation"  to  Dumas,  "a  story  from 
you,  entitled  *Terreur  Prussienne  k 
Francf  ort '— ^  feuiUetona  of  400  lines 
each;  total,  84,000  lines."  "And  if  it 
makes  only  58?  "  responded  Dumas.  "  I 
require  80,  of  400  lines  each,  averaging 
81  letters  each  line— 744,000  letters."  At 
noon  of  the  day  agreed  upon,  the  manu- 
script was  in  the  hands  of  M.  Hollander. 
If  Sir  Critic  ever  came  with  foot-rule 
and  condensing-pump  to  gravely  detect 
diffusiveness  in  the  "Terreur  Prussi- 
enne," it  must  have  diverted  the  high 
contracting  parties. 

It  is  said  that  a  dialogue  of  Dumas  th( 
elder  created  a  revolution  in  the  French 
mode  of  paying  romance  literature.  Du- 
mas, who  was  reckoned  by  the  line,  one 
day  introduced,  they  say,  into  his/eui2{»> 
Urn  this  thrilling  passage: 


Myionl 
Hy  mother  I 
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Speak! 
Seest  thoa  f 
What? 

This  poniard  t 
It  is  stained— 
With  blood  1 
Whose  ? 
Thy  father's. 
Ahlll 

After  thafc  Dumas  was  paid  hj  the 
letter.  To  say  sooth,  the  same  incident, 
with  a  difiEerent  catastrophe,  is  related  of 
Ponson  D\x  Terrail,  who,  one  day,  in  his 
*'  Resurrection  de  Rocambole,"  filled 
about  a  column  with  dialogue  of  this 
character: 

Who? 

I. 

You? 

Yes. 

Heshndderod. 

Accordingly,  as  the  story  goes,  the  au- 
thor being  summoned  before  the  editor  of 
the  **  Petit  Journal,"  was  notified  that  if 
this  monosyllabic  chat  went  on,  he  would 
be  paid  by  the  word.  **  Very  well,"  re- 
plied the  obliging  novelist,  *'  I  will 
change  my  style;"  and  next  day,  M. 
MiUaud  was  astounded  to  find  the  feuille- 
ton  introducing  a  pair  of  stammerers 
talking  in  this  agreeable  fashion: 

"  Woa-wou-wonld  yon  de-de-dc-decelve  me, 
yon  wr-wr-wretch  ?"  said  the  old  corsair  in  a  tone 
of  thunder. 

'*I  ne-ne-ne-never  de-de-de-deceived  an-an-an- 
anybody/'  exclaimed  Baccarat,  imitating  the  oth- 
er's defect  In  pronunciation. 

"  Wh-wh-wh-where  is  Ro-ro-rocam-bo-bo)c  ?  ** 

*^You  Do-ne-never  will  kn-know." 

**  He  will  make  all  his  characters  stut- 
ter soon,"  said  MiUaud.  "  We  had  bet- 
ter pay  him  by  the  line."  Of  course  this 
is  a  story  faite  d  plaiair,  as  is  also  the 
one  that  as  soon  as  Ihimas  made  his 
first  contract  by  the  line,  enchanted  with 
the  arrangement,  he  invented  dear  old 
Grimaud,  who  only  opened  his  mouth  to 
utter  "yes,"  "no,"  "what  ?"  "ah!" 
"bah I"  and  other  monosyllables;  but 
when  the  editor,  who  knew  the  cash 
price  of  "peuh"  and  "oh,"  declared 
he  would  only  jmy  for  lines  half  full, 
Grimaud  was  slau^tered  the  next  morn- 
ing. However,  these  yams  show  that  the 
French  can  satirize  their  jerky,  staccato 
style  of  feuiUeton^  with  each  sentence 
staked  off  in  a  paragraph  by  itself,  like 
some  grimacing  clown,  who  expects  each 
particular  joke  or  handspring  to  be  ob- 
served individually,and  to  be  greeted  with 
separate  applause.    Across  the  channel 


we  of  course  find  the  English  joumab 
going  to  the  other  extreme,  in  insular 
pride,  and  packing  distinct  subjects  into 
the  same  paragraph. 

Greek  and  Roman  Tuppers  used,  no 
doubt,  to  "  reel  off  a  couple  of  hundred 
lines,  standing  on  one  foot;"  but  the 
veneering  of  a  thin  layer  of  ideas  upon 
a  thick  layer  of  words  is  naturally  the 
special  trait  of  our  age  of  cheap  ink  and 
paper,  of  steam  printing,  and  of  paying 
for  writing  by  long  measure.  The 
"  Country  Parson  "  is  a  favorite  writer  of 
this  sort^  whose  excellence  is  in  "  the  art 
of  putting  things,"  rather  than  in  having 
many  things  to  put.  The  essays  of  the 
"Spectator,"  "Guardian,"  "  Tatler," 
"Rambler,"  rarely  gave  only  a  penny- 
worth of  wit  to  an  intolerable  deal  of 
words;  but  our  modem  periodical  essay 
achieves  success  by  taking  some  such 
assertion  as  "  Old  maids  are  agreeable," 
or  "Old  maids  are  disagreeable,"  and 
wire-drawing  it  into  sundry  yards  of 
readable  matter.    Macbeth*s 

The  Devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-fac'd 

loon  I 
Where  got'st  thoa  that  goose-look  ? 

would  supply  a  modem  playwright  with 
a  square  foot  of  gold-beaten  invective. 
"True  poems,"  said  Irving,  "are  cas- 
kets which  enclose  in  a  small  compass 
the  wealth  of  the  language — its  family 
jewels."  But  when  poems  are  paid  by 
the  line,  bards  are  pardonable  for  diffuse- 
ness.  And  then,  besides  diffuseness,  our 
age  has  wonderful  literary  fecundity. 
Few  people  know  how  much  painters 
paint,  and  how  much  great  writers  write; 
for  the  bards  of  a  single  poem,  as  Mr. 
Stedman  shows,  are  exceptional,  and 
rich  quantity  as  well  as  rich  quality  is 
the  usual  rule  for  greatness,  whether  of 
novelist,  poet,  essayist,  metaphysician,  or 
historian.  So  here  we  come  upon  anoth- 
er source  of  the  accumulated  floods  of 
literature.  The  other  day  I  was  looking 
through  a  prodigious  list  of  the  works  of 
Alexandre  Ihimas,  phre.  There  were  127 
of  them,  mostly  novels — '*  Monte  Chris- 
to,""  Three  Musketeers, "  "  Bragelonne," 
and  the  rest  that  we  used  to  read.  They 
made  244  volumes ;  but  the  plays  were  not 
included,  and  many  slighter  miscellanies 
did  not  seem  to  be  there;  and  the  post- 
humous work  on  cookery  was  certainly 
not  there ;  and  of  course  there  was  no  effort 
to  collect  everything  from  "  Le  Mois," 
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*'  La  Liberie,"  and  the  half  dozen  other 
journals  he  edited  or  wrote  in;  so  that  I 
doubt  not  the  writings  of  this  iilustrioos 
man,  if  ever  brought  together  in  a  com- 
plete edition,  would  make  at  least  150 
works  of  800  or  400  stout  volumes.  And 
in  Elnglish  literature  we  have  many  Salas 
and  Sonthworths.  I  remember  an  an- 
nouncement in  the  *'  Lancet  "  that  *'  Mr. 
G.  A.  Sala  is  completely  restored  to 
health,  and  in  the  full  discharge  of  his 
professional  duties."  An  expressive 
term,  that  *'full  discharge  "! 

Again,  some  popular  authors  employ 
apprentices  to  do  the  bulk  of  their  work, 
only  touching  it  up  with  mannerisms, 
and  so  turn  out  much  more  than  if  they 
wrought  it  all.  The  world,  too,  has  now 
accumulated  a  myriad  handbooks  of  facts 
and  compilations  of  statistics,  which  ena- 
ble writers  with  a  fondness  for  theory, 
like  Buckle,  to  have  all  their  material 
ready  to  spin  into  generalization.  Then 
there  is  a  popular  education  toward 
prolixity  in  the  telegraphic  part  of 
newspapers.  The  associated  press  writers 
from  Washington  seem  to  be  selected 
for  their  inability  to  be  terse  and  pithy, 
and  dribble  out  the  simplest  fact  with 
pitiful  iteration.  The  special  news-writ- 
ers, being  often  at  their  wits'  end  for 
their  dole  of  day's  work,  can  hardly  be 
asked  to  be  laconic.  The  special  mes- 
sages which  the  ocean  wires  bring,  doubt- 
less with  exquisite  terseness  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  are  most  carefully  interwrit- 
ten  and  diluted;  so  that,  for  example, 
the  words  "Thiers  spoke  at  Coulmiers" 
become  **  M.  Adolphe  Thiers,  president  of 
the  French  Republic  before  the  accession 
of  the  present  Chief  Executive,  Marshal 
MacMahon,  delivered  an  address,  or  rath- 
er made  some  remarks  partly  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  oration  or  speech  on  subjects 
connected  with  matters  of  interest  at  the 
present  time,  at  the  town  of  Coulmiers, 
which  is  situated" — and  here  follow  a  doz- 
en lines  from  the  Cyclopaodia,  but  dated 
at  Paris,  giving  the  geography,  history, 
and  commerce  of  Coulmiers.  One  can 
fancy  in  the  **  Atlantic  cable  "  columns 
of  the  *'  Morning  Meteor  ^  the  tokens  of  a 
standing  prescription  to  dilute  foreign 
facts  with  nine  parts  domestic  verbiage; 
and  this  kind  of  "editing"  educates 
mankind  to  padding  and  patching  with 
superfluous  materiaL 

It  is  harder  for  French  writers  to  be 


prolix.  The  French  writer  is  inevitably 
epigrammatic  first,  and,  if  diffusive  after- 
ward, it  is  with  malice  aforethought. 
If  we  compare,  for  example,  publicists 
like  Quizot  and  Gladstone,  while  each 
has  that  perfect  command  of  his  materi- 
al, instead  of  letting  the  material  com- 
mand him,  which  marks  the  skilful  wri- 
ter, yet  the  Englishman  sometimes  seems 
to  require  two  or  three  consecutive  sen- 
tences to  bring  out  his  thought,  whereas 
M.  Guizot  pocks  it  into  one.  But  Gui- 
zot  deliberately  goes  on  to  put  the  identi- 
cal statement  into  two  or  three  para- 
phrased forms.  For  example,  in  the 
**  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe " 
there  is  usually  a  terse  sentence  or  two  in 
each  paragraph  which  contain  the  whole 
of  it,  packed  into  briefest  compass; 
were  those  key  sentences  repeated  on  the 
side  of  the  page  as  marginal  notes,  the 
reader  could  master  the  book  by  master- 
ing the  margins.  When  an  English 
writer  is  diffuse,  he  cannot  help  it;  when 
a  French  writer  is  diffuse,  he  effects  it 
by  sheer  effort  at  repetition. 

And  we  humble  hack  scribblers,  who 
confidingly  slip  our  daily,  and  weekly, 
and  monthly  mites  into  the  vast  mass  of 
current  reading  turned  out  for  an  om- 
nivorous public — ^let  us  hope  that  the 
world's  maw  may  long  remain  unsat3d 
and  the  market  imglutted. 


GBOWTH  OF  AHEBICAN  TASTE  FOB  ABT. 
Whilb  to  many  it  has  seemed  a  pity 
that  the  Johnston  gallery  should  be  bro- 
ken up,  yet  this  distribution  of  its  trea- 
sures scatters  the  seeds  of  art  education. 
Besides,  the  prices  obtained  at  the  sale 
must  impress  many  wealthy  man  with  a 
conviction  valuable  to  the  interests  of  art ; 
namely,  that  pictures,  like  diamonds,  are 
ft  safe  investment,  as  well  as  a  source  of 
enjoyment  and  fame.  Considering  that 
the  times  are  hard,  and  that  pictures  are 
luxuries,  the  sum  thus  paid  for  art  trea- 
sures, so  soon  after  the  centennial  pur* 
chases,  is  a  proof  of  the  number  of  good 
patrons  that  can  be  counted  on  when 
works  of  value  are  for  sale.  But  the 
works  must  be  of  value.  At  a  former 
auction  in  New  York  "old  masters" 
brought  these  prices:  Madonna  Del  Cor- 
reggio,  $80;  two Murrillos,  $160 and $00; 
a  landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa,  $55 ;  a  Tin- 
toretto, $115;  aGuido,$85;  "St.  John," 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  $15 — and  so  on,^T^ 
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Bverj  few  monthswe  find  a  so-called  Ti- 
tian or  Raphael  going  for  the  price  of  the 
frame.  Such  auctions  tell  a  story  as  em- 
phatic as  that  of  the  Johnston  gallery. 

When  the  (^ennan  painters  were  con- 
sidering whether  they  should  send  can- 
yases  to  the  Centennial  Exposition  the 
''Allgemoine  Zeitung"  reminded  them 
''that  their  works  bring  twice  as  much  in 
America  as  in  Germuiy.*'  But  each  suc- 
cessive sale  here  shows  that  most  buyers 
now  know  what  is  worth  getting  and 
what  is  not,  though  naturally  some  paint- 
ers are  the  rage  who  will  be  forgotten 
fifty  years  hence.  Still,  the  cynics  are 
wrong  in  decrying  the  eagerness  to  buy 
painters  who  are  in  fashion.  What  harm 
in  a  millionaire's  ordering  a  picture 
cTameubiemefU,  to  suit  a  particular  room 
or  panel,  or  in  his  ordering  from  the 
bookseller  a  hundred  volumes  of  current 
novels  ?  If  the  picture  be  good,  wheth- 
er bought  by  the  foot  for  furnishing 
or  whether  painted  under  the  micro- 
scope, its  sale  may  aid  the  profession  of 
art. 

Comparing  the  Johnston  sale  with 
some  of  the  famous  auctions  of  the  past 
four  years  at  the  hotel  Drouot,  we  find 
that  in  the  Paturle  collection  twenty- 
eight  canvases  bought  $90,000,  being  all 
works  of  masters.  The  general  prices 
were  not  higher  than  the  Johnston  prices, 
but  Ary  Scheffer*s  Marguerites  brought 
40,000  and  35,000  francs;  a  Troyon,  68,- 
000;  and  Leopold  Robert's  admirable 
**  Fishers  of  the  Adriatic, "  88,000  francs. 
The  gallery  of  the  Pereires  brought 
1,785,586  francs,  which  was  rather  higher 
than  the  Johnston  total,  but  I  believe 
there  were  more  masterpieces.  A  head 
by  Greuze  brought  82,500  francs.  The 
highest  prices  seemed  to  be  carried  off  by 
the  Dutch  painters,  who  were  in  force,  and 
three  works  by  Hobbema,  a  country  resi- 
dence, a  for^  scene,  and  a  windmill, 
brought  respectively  50,000,  81,000,  and 
80,000  francs. 

The  prices  for  good  pictures,  taking 
into  account  agreeableness  of  subject  and 
state  of  preservation,  seem  to  be  much 
the  same  in  New  York  and  Paris,  though 
French  newspapers  fancy  American  taste 
for  art  to  be  at  barbarian  pitch.  They 
should  learn  otherwise  from  the  Ameri- 
can painting  and  sculpture  in  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  Rome; 


they  might  learn  otherwise  from  the 
discriminating  appreciation  of  their  own 
artists  at  such  sales  as  Mr.  Johnston's. 
The  worst  statuary  as  well  as  by  far  the 
best  at  Philadelphia  last  year  was  Italian, 
and  some  of  the  worst  painting  as  well  as 
the  best  was  Spanish.  There  is  some  mon- 
strous governmental  art,  no  doubt,  with 
us,  but  as  for  popular  taste,  there  is  noth- 
ing in  America  so  vulgar  as  the  cheap  glass 
necklaces,  tin  spangles,  and  painted  trin- 
kets on  the  sacred  images  in  the  churches 
of  Southern  Europe.  American  travellers 
speak  of  the  contrast  between  the  beauti- 
ful cathedral  and  its  hideous  painted  im- 
ages bedizened  with  trash  to  which  dollar- 
store  jewels  are  gems  of  art;  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  a  splendid  church  or  castle 
are  very  likely  bedecked  with  clumsy, 
mnvolatile  angels,  most  terrestrial  and 
unlovely.  It  is  true  that  the  decoration 
of  temples  and  the  adoration  of  images, 
whether  under  heathen  or  Christian  aus- 
pices, has  always  fostered  art;  but  Amer- 
ican popular  taste,  low  as  It  is  supposed  to 
be,  would  hardly  set  up  in  churches  stat- 
ues of  painted  wood  only  fit  for  tobacco 
shops.  In  Rome,  where  American  taste 
is  looked  down  upon,  they  have  annual 
shows  of  painted  wooden  figures  of 
saints  and  angels,  in  all  hues,  each  uglier 
than  the  other,  to  be  sold  for  putting 
upon  the  altars  as  votive  offerings.  In 
fact,  wherever  the  "  Latin  race"  is,  the 
popular  taste  runs  to  blocks  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  resembling  the  lay  fig- 
ures in  a  tailor's  shop. 

The  leading  thought  on  this  subject  is 
that  art  has  made  greater  strides  in  the 
United  States  within  the  past  twenty 
years  than  for  the  century  preceding. 
Twenty  years  ago  there  was  compara- 
tively no  art  public  at  all.  There  were 
not  a  quarter  part  as  many  foreign  pic- 
tures here  as  to-day;  there  were 
not  a  fourth  part  as  many  American 
artists.  The  department  of  American 
water  colors  has  been  substantially  cre- 
ated within  ten  years.  The  facilities 
for  art  education  have  been  quadrupled 
within  the  same  period,  and  the  wealthy 
who  form  galleries  have  multiplied  in 
like  proportion.  American  progress  in 
science  and  mechanism,  though  so  great, 
falls  short  of  American  progress  in 
taste  and  American  productivity  in  the 
fine  arts, 

Philip  QuiLiBBT. 
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FROTBCnON  FBOM  UQHTNING. 

Pbof.  Clerk  Maxwell  says  that  the 
ordinary  lightning  rod  is  a  great  mistake. 
It  acts  to  discharge  electricity  from  the 
clouds  at  all  possible  opportunities,  but 
these  discharges  are  smaller  than  would 
occur  without  the  rod.  The  true  method 
is  to  encase  the  building  in  a  network 
of  rods,  when  it  will  take  its  charge 
quietly  like  a  Leyden  jar.  Taking  the 
case  of  a  powder  mill,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  surround  it  with  a  con- 
ducting material,  to  sheathe  its  roof, 
walls,  and  ground-floor  with  thick  sheet 
copper,  and  then  no  electrical  effect 
could  occur  within  it  on  account  of  any 
thunderstorm  outside.  There  would  be 
no  need  of  any  earth  connection.  We 
might  even  place  a  layer  of  asphalte  be- 
tween the  copper  floor  and  the  ground, 
so  as  to  insulate  the  building.  If  the 
mill  were  then  struck  with  lightning,  it 
would  remain  charged  for  some  time,  and 
a  person  standing  on  the  ground  outside 
and  touching  the  wall  might  receive  a 
shock,  but  no  electrical  effect  would  be 
perceived  inside,  even  on  the  most  deli- 
cate electrometer. 

This  sheathing  with  sheet  copper  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  enclose 
the  building  with  a  network  of  a  good 
conducting  substance.  For  instance,  if  a 
copper  wire,  say  No.  4,  B.  W.  G.  (0.238 
inches  diameter),  were  carried  round  the 
foundation  of  the  house,  up  each  of  the 
comers  and  gables,  and  along  the  ridges, 
this  would  probably  be  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  an  ordinary  building  against 
any  thunderstorm  in  this  climate.  The 
copper  wire  may  be  built  into  the  wall  to 
prevent  theft,  but  should  be  connected 
to  any  outside  metal,  such  as  lead  or 
sine  on  the  roof,  and  to  metal  rain-water 
pipes.  In  the  case  of  a  powder-mill  it 
jnig^t  be  advisable  to  make  the  network 
doeer  by  carrying  one  or  two  additional 
wires  over  the  roof  and  down  the  walls  to 
the  wires  at  the  foundations.  If  there 
Are  water  or  gas  pipes  which  enter  the 
boflding  from  without,  these  must  be 
ccmnected  with  the  system  of  conducting 
wires;  but  if  there  are  no  such  metaUio 


connections  with  distant  points,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  take  any  pains  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  electricity  into  the  earth. 
But  it  is  not  i^visable  to  put  up  a  tall 
pointed  conductor. 

STEAM  MACHINBRY  AND  PRIVATKERINa. 
Mk.  Babnabt,  a  prominent  English 
naval  constructor,  has  written  a  memo- 
randum on  the  British  mercantile  marine 
as  an  adjunct  to  the  navy  in  time  of  war. 
He  points  out  that  privateering  has  been 
made  obsolete,  not  merely  by  popular  . 
feeling,  but  also  by  the  progress  of  the 
arts.  A  privateer,  he  thinks,  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  regular  ships  of  war  of 
about  the  same  strength.  This  the  intro- 
duction of  steam  machinery  has  made 
impossible.  War  ships  are  built  for  se- 
curity, merchant  steamers  for  economi- 
cal work,  and  the  different  objects  have 
necessitated  different  arrangements.  In 
a  word,  the  machinery  of  war  ships  is 
carefully  disposed  below  the  water  line, 
that  of  maiine  vessels  is  usually  above 
the  water  line.  The  latter  would  there- 
fore be  much  more  subject  to  injury  from 
shot  than  the  other.  This  state  of  things 
excludes  from  service  as  privateers  all 
but  the  swiftest  vessels,  and  Mr.  Barna- 
by  thinks  that  the  use  of  the  merchant 
marine  **  would  be  confined  to  ships  that 
could  save  themselves  by  their  speed  if 
they  met  a  ship  of  war,  whether  armored 
or  not,"  and  that  only  those  which  can 
steam  eleven  and  a  half  or  twelve  knots  an 
hour  can  be  considered  serviceable  for  pri- 
vateering. This  limits  the  number  of  ves- 
sels available  for  this  service  to  400  or 
600,  and  the  common  idea  that  Eng- 
land can,  in  case  of  war,  '*  cover  the 
sea  "  with  her  ships  is  proved  to  be  un- 
true. Even  these  vessels  could  not  be 
used  as  privateers  except  against  certain 
nations.  The  Government  would  be 
compelled  to  buy  them,  and  this  would 
cost,  he  estimates,  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  million  dollars.  This  ad- 
dition to  the  regular  fleet  he  thinks 
would  enable  England  to  **  close  up  every 
hostile  port,  and  the  slow  steamers  and 
the  helpless  sailing  ships  might  cross  the  ^ 
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seas  in  such  security  (privateering  not 
being  admissible)  that  merchandise  would 
be  as  safe  in  the  English  ship  as  in  the 
neutral."  The  fault  in  all  this  reasoning 
is  that  a  ship  of  inferior  speed  is  certain 
to  meet  with  a  swifter  antagonist,  and 
therefore  become  a  capture.  Our  expe- 
rience with  the  Confederate  cruisers  was 
that  the  efforts  of  a  very  large  navy  may 
be  eluded  and  defied  for  years,  without 
regard  to  the  sailing  qualities  on  either 
side. 


rudimentary  limbs  tends  to  show  that  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  has  not  elapsed 
since  the  use  of  the  limb  was  essential  to 
the  earlier  animal  to  produce  its  com- 
plete obliteration. 


MAN  AND  ANIMALS. 
The  influence  upon  animals  of  their  as- 
sociation with  man  formed  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  discussion  in  the  British 
Association  meeting.  Mr.  Shaw  read  a 
paper  "On  the  Mental  Progress  of  Ani- 
mals During  the  Human  Period, "  and  Dr. 
Grierson  mentioned  an  instance  of  intel- 
ligence which  had  come  under  his  own 
notice.  Five  years  ago  a  barrel  was  put 
up  in  his  garden  at  the  top  of  a  high 
pole.  The  barrel  was  perforated  with 
holes  and  divided  in  the  centre.  In  the 
course  of  two  days  two  starlings  visited 
the  barrel,  and  returned  on  the  following 
day,  and  in  about  a  week  afterward  two 
pairs  of  starlings  came  and  occupied  it, 
and  brought  up  their  young.  They  were 
very  wild  starlings,  and  readily  took 
flight  when  any  person  went  near  the 
barrel.  In  the  second  year  four  pairs  of 
starlings  occupied  the  barrel,  and  they 
were  much  tamer  than  the  previous  ones, 
and  this  last  yeir  there  were  a  number  of 
pairs  of  starlings  so  tame  that  they  would 
almost  allow  him  to  take  hold  of  them. 
They  had  now  changed  their  mode  of 
speaking,  for  the  starlings  in  his  garden 
frequently  articulated  words. 


THB  LIMBS  OF  WHALES. 
Whales  have  rudimentary  limbs,  and 
Prof.  Struthers  concludes  that  such  mus- 
cles existed  in  the  whale-bone  whales,  but 
in  ordinary  teethed  whales  they  were 
merely  represented  by  flbrous  tissue. 
These  muscles  existing  in  the  true  bottle- 
nosed  whale  had  a  special  interest,  as  the 
teeth  in  that  whale  were  rudimentary  and 
functlonless.  He  had  found  these  mus- 
cles in  the  forearms  of  whales  largely 
mixed  with  fibrous  tissue,  so  the  transi- 
tion was  easy.  Prof.  MacAlist  er  of  Dub- 
lin thinks  that  whales  were  not  of  very 
ancient  origin,  for  the  existence  of  the 


OUB  EDUCATIONAL  STANDING. 

The  advance  which  this  country  has 
made  in  educational  facilities  of  all 
grades  within  its  hundred  years  of  life 
was  summarized  as  follows  by  Prof. 
Phelps,  President  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association: 

"  Prior  to  1776  but  nine  colleges  had 
been  established,  and  not  more  than  five 
were  really  efficient.  Now  there  are 
more  than  400  colleges  and  universities, 
with  nearly  57.000  students,  and  8,700 
professors  and  teachers.  Then  little  was 
done  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
Now  there  are  209  female  seminaries, 
28,445  students,  and  2,285  teachers. 
There  are  also  822  professional  schools  of 
various  classes,  excluding  28,280  students 
and  2,490  instructors.  Then  normal 
schools  had  no  existence.  Now  there  are 
124,  with  24,405  students  and  966  in- 
structors. There  were  then  no  commer- 
cial colleges.  Now  127  are  in  operation, 
with  25,892  students  and  577  teachers. 
Then  secondary  and  preparatory  schools 
had  scarcely  a  name  by  which  to  live. 
Now  1,122  are  said  to  exist,  affording  in- 
struction to  100,598  pupils,  and  giving 
employment  to  6,168  teachers.  The 
kindergarten  is  a  very  recent  importa- 
tion. In  1874  we  were  blessed  with  55  of 
these  human  nurseries,  with  1,686  pupils 
and  125  teachers.  Now  37  States  and  11 
Territories  report  an  aggregate  of  more 
than  13,000,000  school  population,  or 
more  than  four  times  the  total  population 
of  the  country  in  1776.  Then  the  school 
enrollment  was  of  course  unknown. 
Now  it  amounts  to  the  respectable  figure 
of  about  8,500,000.  Then  the  schools 
were  scattered  and  their  number  corre- 
spondingly restricted.  Now  they  are  es- 
timated at  150,000,  employing  250,000 
teachers.  The  total  income  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  is  given  at  f82,000,d00,  their 
expenditures  at  $75,000,000,and  the  value 
of  their  property  at  $165,000,000.  The 
number  of  illiterates  by  the  census  of 
1870  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  in  round 
numbers,  was  5,500,000.  Of  these  more 
than  2,000,000  were  adults,  upward  of 
2,000,000   more  were   from   fifteen  lo 
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twentj-one  years  of  age,  and  1,000,000 
were  between  ten  and  fifteen  years.  Of 
the  number  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
one  years  it  is  estimated  that  about  one- 
half  have  passed  the  opportunity  for  ed- 
ucation." 


8UBFACB  MABKINQS. 

Mb.  Jambs  Cboll,  in  a  letter  to  ''  Na* 
ture  "  (July  13,  1876),  incidentally  men- 
tions the  lessons  that  may  be  derived 
from  the  configurations  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

"  Given  the  hardly  perceptible  wearing 
of  water  and  time,  a  cation  a  mile  deep, 
and  many  hundreds  of  miles  long,  has 
resulted  from  the  flowing  of  a  stream. 
Given  glacial  'abrasion'  and  time 
enough,  then  valleys  of  rounded  section 
and  firths  and  lake-basins  of  a  particular 
kind  probably  resulted  from  the  flowing 
of  ice. 

"  Where  a  stream  flows  from  source  to 
mouth  on  a  gradual  slope,  there  has 
been  no  great  disturbance  of  level  since 
the  stream  began  to  work.  Where  ice 
fills  the  dales  there  are  no  caflons. 
Where  ice  has  filled  dales  and  has  left 
fresh  marks,  c^ons  are  short  and  small. 
In  mountain  regions,  where  ice-marks  are 
rare  or  absent,  caflons  are  of  great 
depth  and  length,  apparently  because 
their  streams  have  flowed  in  the  same 
channels  pver  since  the  mountains  were 
raised.  But  where  cafions  are  marked 
features,  these  lakes,  firths,  and  dales  of 
rounded  section  are  very  rare,  or  do  not 
exist.  It  seems  therefore  that  hollows 
which  have,  in  fact,  been  carved  out  of 
the  earth's  siirface  may  be  known  for 
water-work  or  for  ice-work  by  their 
shape,  and  that  firths,  dales,  and  lakes 
may  mark  the  sites  of  local  glacial  peri- 
ods; and  cafions  the  sites  of  climates 
that  have  not  been  glacial  since  the 
streams  began  to  flow." 


the  valley  sides  around  the  town  of  Bran- 
don, in  England,  **are  preserved  patches 
of  brick-earth,  which  are  valuable  as  af- 
fording the  only  workable  clay  in  the  dis- 
trict. Whenever  these  beds  are  well  ex- 
posed they  are  seen  to  underlie  the  chalky 
boulder-clay  of  glacial  age.  Of  this 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  for 
the  glacial  bed  is  topically  developed 
and  not  in  the  slightest  degree  recon- 
structed. In  these  beds  I  have  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  find  palaeolithic  imple- 
ments in  two  places;  and  in  one  of  them 
quantities  of  broken  bones  and  a  few 
fresh-water  shells.  The  implements  are 
of  the  oval  type,  boldly  chipped,  but 
without  any  of  the  finer  work  which 
distinguishes  the  better  made  paheolithio 
implements.  Although  it  would  be 
rash  to  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  the 
characters  of  these  implements,  it  is 
nevertheless  worthy  of  remark  that  they 
do  belong  to  the  crudest  type,  ^ually 
rough  specimens  are  found  in  the  gravels 
above  the  boulder -clay,  and  even  among 
neolithic  finds.  Still  these  very  antique 
implements  certainly  do  seem  to  belong 
to  an  earlier  stage  of  civilization,  if  we 
regard  them  as  examples  of  the  best 
workmanship  of  their  makers."  These, 
he  thinks,  are  the  oldest  specimens  of 
man's  handiwork  known,  and  prove  him 
to  have  lived  before  the  cidmination 
of  the  glacial  epoch. 


THE  OLDEST  STONB  TOOLS. 
ONBof  the  problems  which  geologists 
now  propose  to  themselves  is  to  ascertain 
definitely  whether  the  existence  of  man 
before  the  close  of  the  glacial  epoch  can 
be  certainly  proved.  The  method  of 
proof  consists  in  the  examination  of 
formations  older  than  those  of  that  epoch, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  in  them  bones  or 
implements  of  human  origin.  Mr.  S.  B. 
J.  Skertchly  thinks  he  has  done  this.    In 


ORIGIN  OF  THB  SPANISH  PEOPLE. 

An  anthropologist,  M.  Turbine,  has 
written  a  paper  on  the  relations  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  Spain  and  Portugal, 
from  which  it  appears  that  those  civilized 
races  present  a  heterogeneity  that  re- 
minds us  forcibly  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  savage  tribes  of  America  were 
at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  and 
indeed  are  still.  There  is  found  in  the 
Spanish  races  no  unity  of  origin  or  of 
physique.  There  is  not  only  dissimilari- 
ty, but  also  antithesis  and  opposition. 
M.  Tnrbino  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
same  diversity  existed  in  the  region 
of  morals,  in  language,  in  art,  and  in  the 
ideas  of  right  and  law,  and  that  thus 
there  is  really  no  Spanish  race  and 
no  means  of  establishing  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  a  centralized  state. 

Broca,in  discu^dng  these  facts,  asserted 
that  the  same  state  of  things  exists  every- 
where ;  that  the  idea  of  race  as  applied  to 
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the  people  of  the  present  political  divis- 
ions is  untme.  The  only  great  barriers 
of  states  are  their  geographical  limits. 

THB  ENGLISH  METEOBITB. 

Prof.  Maskbltnb,  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, seems  to  be  particularly  gratified 
by  the  fall  of  a  metallic  meteorite  in 
England.    He  says: 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  an  iron  meteorite,  and 
the  special  interest  of  this  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  though  our  great  collec- 
tion of  311  distinct  meteorites  at  the 
Museum  contains  104  indubitable  iron 
meteorites,  the  falls  of  only  seyen  of  the 
latter  were  witnessed.  The  collection 
contains  eight  stony  meteorites  that  have 
fallen  in  the  British  Islands;  but  the 
Rowton  meteorite  is  only  the  second  iron 
meteorite  known  as  having  been  found 
in  Great  Britain." 

It  weighs  seven  and  three-quarter 
pounds^  is  angular  in  shape,  and  he  sup- 
poses that  it  is  but  the  fragment  of  a 
much  larger  aerolite,  since  one  loud  ex- 
plosion was  heard  and  rumbling  soonds, 
which  may  have  denoted  others,  were 
heard  before  it  fell. 


THE  BOOMERANQ. 

Mb.  a.  W.  Howitt,  after  many  years' 
observation  in  Australia,  reports  that  the 
boomerang,  though  a  singular,  is  not  the 
marvellous  instrument  which  we  are  told 
of  in  some  books  of  travel;  especially 
does  he  deny  it  the  power  of  continuing 
its  flight  after  striking  its  object,  and 
also  the  power  of  returning  with  exact 
aim  to  the  thrower's  hand«  That  might 
be  in  an  instrument  which  was  made  with 
theoretical  perfectness,  but  as  it  is  the 
return  flight  is  very  wild.  He  had  a 
trial  made  by  several  natives,  one  of  them 
a  boomerang  thrower  of  great  skill.  The 
ground  was  good,  and  the  only  drawback 
was  a  light  sea  breeze.  He  found  that 
the  throws  could  be  placed  in  two  classes, 
one  in  which  the  boomerang  was  held 
when  thrown  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon,  the  other  in  wiiich  one  plane 
of  the  boomerang  was  inclined  to  the  left 
of  the  thrower. 

In  the  first  method  of  throwing  the 
missile  proceeded,  revolving  with  great 
velocity,  in  a  perpendicular  plane  for  say 
one  hundred  yards,  when  it  became  in- 
clined to  the  left,  travelling  from  right 
to  left.     It  then  circled  upward,  the 


plane  in  which  it  revolved  indicating  a 
oone,  the  apex  of  which  would  lie  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  thrower.  ''When 
ihe  boomerang  in  travelling  passed  round 
to  a  point  above  and  somewhat  to  the 
right  of  the  thrower,  and  perhaps  one 
hundred  feet  above  the  ground,  it  ai>- 
peared  to  become  stationary  for  a  mo- 
ment; I  can  only  use  the  term  hovering 
to  describe  it.  It  then  commenced  to 
descend,  still  revolving  in  the  same  di- 
rection, but  the  curve  followed  was  re- 
versed, the  boomerang  travelling  from 
left  to  right,  and,  the  speed  rapidly  in- 
creasing, it  flew  far  to  the  rear.  At  high 
speed  a  sharp  whistling  noise  could  be 
heard.  In  the  second  method,  which 
was  shown  by  'bungil  wnnkun,'  and 
elicited  admiring  ejaculations  of  'ko- 
hi '  from  the  black  fellows,  the  boome- 
rang was  thrown  in  a  plane  considerably 
inclined  to  the  left.  It  there  flew  for- 
ward for  say  the  same  distance  as  before, 
gradually  curving  upward,  when  it 
seemed  to  *soar'  up— this  is  the  best 
term — just  as  a  bird  may  be  seen  to  cir- 
cle upward  with  extended  wings.  The 
boomerang  of  course  was  all  this  time 
revolving  rapidly.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate the  height  to  which  it  soared,  mak- 
ing, I  think,  two  gyrations;  but  judging 
from  the  height  of  neighboring  trees  on 
the  river  bank,  which  it  surmounted,  it 
may  have  reached  one  hundred  and  fift^ 
feet.  It  then  soared  round  and  round  in 
a  decreasing  spiral,  and  fell  about  one 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  thrower. 
This  was  performed  several  times.  The 
descending  curve  passed  the  thrower,  I 
think,  three  times. 

"Another  method  of  throwing  was 
mentioned;  namely,  to  throw  the  boome- 
rang in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 
strike  the  ground  with  its  flat  side  some 
distance  in  front  of  the  thrower.  It 
would  then  rise  upward  in  a  spiral,  re- 
turning in  the  same.  This  was  not  at- 
tempted, as  it  was  decided  the  boomerang 
was  not  strong  enough  A  final  throw  in 
a  vertical  plane,  so  that  the  missile  struck 
the  ground  violently  fifty  or  sixty  yards 
in  advance,  terminated  the  display.  It 
ricocheted  three  times  with  a  twanging 
noise  and  split  along  the  centre.  My 
black  friends  said  they  should  soon  man- 
ufacture a  number  of  the  best  construct- 
ed'wunken' to  show  me.  I  observed  that 

the  spectators  stood  about  a  hundred 
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yards  on  one  side  of  the  thrower,  and 
when  the  boomerang  in  its  gyrations  ap- 
proached us,  every  blaok  fellow  had  his 
eyes  sharply  fixed  on  it.  The  fact  stated 
by  them  that  it  was  dangerous  was  well 
shown  in  one  instance,  wh^re  it  sudden- 
ly wheeled  and  flew  so  close  oyer  us  that 
I  and  Toolabar  fell  over  each  other  in 
dodging  it." 


A  WESTERN  LATA  FDQJ). 

LiEUTEHANT  BuFFNER  describes  one  of 
the  great  lava  outflows  in  the  West  in  a 
way  that  serves  to  set  before  the  reader 
the  magnitude  of  the  eruptions  which 
have  made  America  pcur  exeellenee  the 
volcanic  continent.    It  is  in  New  Mexico. 

From  the  Conejos  river,  in  Colorado, 
one  continuous  sheet  of  lava  covers  the 
face  of  the  country  to  the  south,  for 
eighty  miles  unbroken;  and  then  for 
fifty  miles  further  is  now  exhibited  in 
outlying  areas  and  detached  masses,  sep- 
arated from  the  main  body  by  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  erosion  through  prolonged 
ages.  One  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in 
l^gth,and  perhaps  thirty  in  breadth  at  its 
widest,  the  area  of  a  principality  lies  swal- 
lowed up  for  ever.  From  craters  existing 
probably  in  the  San  Antonio  mountain 
and  in  the  Ute  Peak,  near  the  boundary  of 
0<^orado,  and  x)08sibly  from  other  cen- 
tres, this  flood  poured  over  the  land. 
Beaching  to  the  east,  it  was  checked  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range; 
flowing  to  the  west,  the  mountains  and 
hills  of  the  main  divide,  and  the  spur 
now  between  the  Chama  and  the  Bio 
Grande,  limited  its  extent.  To  the  south 
it  was  deflected  westwardly  by  the  spur 
of  the  mountains  called  the  Picuris 
range,  some  fifteen  miles  south  of  Taos. 
Protected  by  this  spur,  we  find  the  east 
bank  of  the  Bio  Grande  for  many  miles 
free  from  the  flux.  Confined  on  the 
west  by  the  slopes  of  the  Jemez  moun- 
tains, the  breadth  of  the  field  is  narrowed. 
But  from  the  village  of  San  Ildefonso  to 
Pena  Blanca,  we  find  the  lava  on  both 
sides  of  the  Bio  Grande,  spreading  to  the 
east  as  far  as  the  Santa  FS  creek.  Seo- 
ondary  centres  in  the  Jemea  mountains 
possibly  contributed  to  this  extension, 
bvit  the  main  force  of  the  eruptions  was 
IHTobaUy  felt  further  to  the  north.  How- 
erer,  in  this  vicinity  the  edges  and  ex- 
tmnity  of  the  field  have  been  reached, 
and  there  has  been  so  much  erosion  in 


places  since  its  deposition,  that  outlying 
masses,  as  in  the  bluffs  to  the  west  of 
San  Felipe,  alone  remain.  Throughout 
the  whole  region  thus  depicted,  the  lava 
field  is  the  great  and  controlling  element. 
The  streams  that  have  eaten  their  way 
through  it  with  untold  difficulty  are 
found  in  narrow  and  deep  caQons  having 
no  land  for  cultivation.  A  dangerous 
feat  for  man  to  descend  these  precipices, 
the  passage  by  an  animal  of  burden  is  al- 
most impossible.  The  Bio  Grande  passes 
for  eighty  miles  or  more  through  its 
black  abyss,  with  walls  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height,  crowned  with 
perpendicular  cliffs  of  solid  lava,  twaand 
three  hundred  feet  high.  Throughout 
the  whole  region  there  is  no  agriculture. 


THE  FRCNCIPLB  OF  CEPHAUZATIOK. 

In  the  last  of  a  series  of  papers  on  ce- 
phalization  (or  brain  development)  as  a 
fundamental  principle  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  system  of  animal  life,  Prof. 
Dana  says  {**  American  Journal,"  Octo- 
ber; 1878):  "I  would  refer  to  the  case 
among  mammals  for  an  illustration  of 
the  principle  that  the  lowest  forms  are 
those  having  their  locomotive  functions 
located  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the 
body;  and  that  in  the  higher  the  forces, 
or  force  organs,  are  more  and  more  for- 
ward in  the  structure.  For  example,  in 
the  whale  the  tail  is  the  propelling  or^ 
gan,  and  is  of  enormous  power  and  mag- 
nitude, and  the  brain  is  very  small,  and 
is  situated  far  from  the  head  extremity 
in  a  great  mass  of  fiesh  and  bone  fur- 
nished witli  poor  organs  of  sense;  a 
grade  up,  in  the  horse  or  ox,  the  tail  or 
posterior  extremity  is  no  longer  an  organ 
of  locomotion,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
caudal  whip  lash,  and  locomotion  is  per- 
formed by  organs  situated  more  anteri- 
orly, the  legs,  and  a  well-formed  head 
carries  a  brain  which  is  a  vastly  higher 
organ  of  intelligence  than  that  of  the 
whale,  but  the  legs  are  simply  organs  of 
locomotion,  and  the  hinder  are  the  more 
powerful;  and  higher  up,  in  the  tiger  or 
cat,  the  fore  legs — ^not  the  hind  legs — 
are  the  organs  of  chief  muscular  force, 
and  these  have  higher  functions  than 
thtkt  of  simple  locomotion,  and  further, 
the  body  is  proportionately  shortened, 
and  tiie  head  is  shortened  anteriorly,  or 
in  the  jaws,  and  approximates  thus  to- 
ward the  condition  of  man.    The  exisU^T^ 
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ence  or  not  of  a  switch-like  tail,  as  in  or- 
dinary quadrupeds,  has  little  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  degree  of  cephaliza- 
tion,  since  the  organ  is  not  an  organ  of 
locomotion,  or  one  indicating  a  large 
posterior  development  of  muscular  bone. 
But,  approaching  man  in  the  system  of 
life,  even  this  seems  to  have  significance." 


CUmOSITIES  OF  THB  HERRINQ  FISHERY. 
The  hot  weather  last  summer  affected 
even  the  herring  fishery.  The  fisher- 
men off  the  Scotch  coast  had  been  sup- 
plied with  sea  thermometers  by  the  Scot- 
tish Meteorological  Society,  and  they 
found  that  during  one  wedc,  when  the 
sea  water  showed  a  temperature  of  58 
deg.  to  69  deg.,  no  fish  were  caught. 
But  when  the  temperature  fell  to  55  dog. 
the  herring  were  caught  in  great  abun- 
dance. Indeed,  they  flocked  to  the  land 
in  such  numbers  that  many  nets  were 
taken  to  the  bottom  with  their  weight, 
and  the  fishermen  lost  considerable  sums 
from  this  odd  mishap.  The  action  of 
the  Meteorological  has  produced  impor- 
tant results.  The  entirely  new  discovery 
has  been  made  that  the  herring  love  cold 
water,  and  in  seasons  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  sea  water  rises,  they  keep 
away  from  the  land,  in  deeper  water,  be- 
tween the  fifteen  to  eighteen  fathoms 
for  which  the  nets  are  calculated.  The 
colder  the  weather  the  greater  is  the  take 
of  fish;  1875,  a  year  when  the  water  was 
considerably  and  continuously  warmer 
than  1874,  having  been  a  poor  year, 
while  the  latter  was  a  better  one.  This 
action  of  the  fish  makes  it  probable  that 
it  Ukes  a  given  range  of  temperature, 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low.  In  cold 
water  this  belt  of  agreeable  temperature 
is  found  nearer  the  sun-warmed  surface, 
and  th&  fish  creep  inshore.  Many  singu- 
lar facts  relating  to  this  fishery  are 
known.  If  a  thunderstorm  occurs,  the 
fishermen  expect  a  good  oatch  on  that 
day,  but  the  next  day  they  will  get  none 
except  in  deep  water,  and  the  supposi- 
tion is  that  the  fish  are  leaviAg  the  land. 
The  herring  has  a  strong  sense  of  locali- 
ty, always  returning  to  the  same  ground. 
Experienced  dealers  can  tell  by  inspec- 
tion in  just  what  sea  or  looh  a  given  lot 
of  fish  were  caught. 


NATOBAL  GAS  IN  FURNACES. 

A  PAPEB  describing  the  use  of  natural 
gas  in  the  puddling  furnaces  at  Leech- 
burg,  Pa.,  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  L. 
Holley  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  This  well  is  about 
twenty  miles  northeast  of  Pittsburg,  on 
one  of  the  side  tributaries  of  the  Alle- 
ghany river.  It  had  been  drilled  in 
search  of  oil  to  a  depth  of  1,250  feet  in 
1871,but  none  was  found.  A  great  flow  of 
gas  was  developed,  however,  accompa- 
nied by  a  slight  spray  of  salt  water,  and 
this  has  continued  with  little  or  no  dim- 
inution to  the  present  time.  The  gas  in 
its  escape  has  been  discharged  through  a 
five-inch  pipe,  and  at  a  pressure  of  from 
sixty  to  eighty  poimds  per  square  inch. 
The  rolling  mill  of  Messrs.  Roger  & 
Burchfield  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  it  has  been  for  some  years  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  fine  grades  of 
sheet  iron  from  charcoal  pig  metal,  by 
puddling  and  in  knobbling  fires.  The 
usual  weekly  product  of  the  mill  has 
been  thirty  tons  of  No.  8  tin  plates  and 
fifty  tons  of  No.  24  to  twenty-eight 
sheets.     * 

The  well  was  bought  by  this  firm  for 
$1,000,  and  the  gas  is  led  across  the  riv- 
er, a  distance  of  500  feet,  through  a  three- 
inch  pipe.  It  is  distributed  through  half- 
inch  pipes,  and  at  a  pressure  of  about 
forty-five  pounds  per  square  inch,  to  sev- 
eral of  the  furnaces.  No  essential  alter- 
ation in  any  of  the  furnaces  has  been 
found  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  gas 
fuel,  except  to  brick  up  the  fire  bridge 
and  to  put  in  the  gas  and  air  pipes.  The 
old  grate  used  for  coal  is  loosely  covered 
with  bricks  and  cinder,  so  that  a  slight 
percolation  of  air  may  take  place  through 
them.  The  gas  is  admitted  through  a 
half-inch  pipe,  and  blows  toward  the  fire- 
bridge through  eighteen  or  twenty  one- 
eighth  inch  jets.  The  air  is  blown  in, 
at  about  2  lbs.  pressure,  through  two 
one  and  one-eighth-inoh  jets,  obliquely 
down  upon  the  centre  of  the  hearth,  and 
a  very  perfect  combustion  is  obtained.  A 
great  improvement  is  effected  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  product  of  the  puddling  fumaoee 
by  the  combined  action  of  the  gas  and  air 
blast.  The  air  is  blown  in  during  the 
melting,  but  it  is  then  shut  off  untQ  the 
boiling  begins.  It  is  then  turned  on 
full,  and  a  violent  boiling  action  is  main- 
tained without  any  rabbling.    Many  ad- 
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vantages  result  from  the  use  of  this  fuel. 
The  product  of  the  mill  has  increased 
about  thirty  per  cent.,  from  sixty  to  sev- 
enty tons  of  coal  are  saved  daily,  besides 
the  labor  necessary  to  fire  with  it,  and  a 
poorer  quality  of  iron  can  be  used  in 
making  the  tin  plate.  Thus  the  iron 
now  used  is  credited  to  the  furnace  at 
$43  per  ton,  while  charcoal  blooms  have 
cost  $80.  These  are  certainly  enormous 
advantages,  and  though  every  mill  can- 
not have  a  permanent  gas  well,  it  must 
be  more  economical  to  produce  such  re- 
sults by  making  coal  into  gas  than  to 
continue  using  it  in  the  solid  form.  The 
gas  at  Leechburg  is  used  in  fourteen  fur- 
naces and  under  seven  boilers.  Its  com- 
position is  carbonic  acid,  0.35;  carbonic 
oxide,  0.26;  illuminating  hydrocarbons, 
0.58;  hydrogen,  4.79;  marsh  gas,  C  H4, 
89.65;  ethyl  hydride,  C2  He,  4.89;  speci- 
fic gravity,  0.558.  This  analysis  shows 
about  57  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  42  per 
cent,  of  hydrogen.  If  the  well  dis- 
charges one  million  cubic  feet  of  gas 
daily,  it  would  weigh  about  sixty  tons, 
yielding  thirty-nine  tons  of  carbon.  Mr. 
Holley  calculates  that  it  equals  about 
150  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  such  as  is 
found  in  the  Pittsburg  region. 


chemist  reports  that  the  South  Carolina 
phosphate,  made  in  factories  situated  in 
and  near  Charleston,  ranks  next  in  value 
to  this  Cambridge  product.  It  contains 
54  per  cent,  of  tribasic  phosphate  of 
lime,  14  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
8  1-2  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide  and  alumina, 
2  1-2  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium, 
and  15  per  cent,  of  silica.  It  consists  of 
bone  fragments  derived  from  animal 
species  which  are  now  extinct.  These 
bones  have  accumulated  in  old  river 
beds,  and  the  mining  operations  are  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  sinuosities  of  these 
streams.  Though  a  supply  derived  from 
such  sources  is  necessarily  limited,  the 
quantity  known  to  be  available  is  very 
great,  and  has  been  estimated  to  last  a 
century  with  a  yearly  extraction  of  50,- 
000  tons.  In  addition  to  the  river  phos- 
phate is  a  lighter  deposit,  occurring  in  a 
stratum  of  sand  and  clay  about  two  feet 
thick;  but.this  is  not  so  valuable,  though 
it  is  softer  and  easier  ground.  The  river 
deposit  is  nearly  black,  and  when  ground 
makes  a  very  dark  powder.  It  is  a  great 
favorite,  and  in  some  respects  the  finest 
natural  source  of  phosphatio  manuro  in 
the  world. 


SOUTH  CABOUNA  PHOSPHATES. 
In  England  the  favorite  source  of 
phosphates  of  lime  is  the  "Cambridge 
coprolites."  These  are  small,  hard,  gray 
nodules,  obtained  by  washing  a  stratum, 
of  about  one  foot  in  thickness,  lying  in 
the  upper  greensand  formation  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire. Similar  coprolites  are 
found  and  mined  in  other  districts  of 
England,  but  they  are  of  inferior  quali- 
ty, containing  more  oxide  of  iron  and 
aJumina.  These  give  the  tribasic  phos- 
phate of  lime,  which  results  from  the 
application  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  no- 
dules, a  tendency  to  "go  back"  to  the 
insoluble  condition.  French  nodules 
are  of  inferior  quality  from  another 
cause.  They  contain  very  much  silica, 
sometimes  even  forty  per  cent.  The 
Cambridge  coprolites  are  so  much  es- 
teemed that  buyers  of  artificial  manure 
often  stipulate  that  it  shall  be  made 
from  them.  As  a  consequence  the  priv- 
ilege of  mining  the  ground  is  costly, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $1,500  an  acre  be- 
ing paid.  The  yield  is  about  three  hun- 
dred tons  to  the   acre.      An  English 


RAKE  METALS  FROM  OLD  COINS. 
The  operations  of  the  Government  as- 
say office  in  Frankfort  during  the  last  year 
have  developed  the  fact  that  gold,  plati- 
num, palladium,  and  selenium  are  found 
in  old  silver  coins  and  also  in  ores  which 
were  formerly  supposed  to  be  nearly 
pure  sulphides  and  oxides  of  lead  and 
silver.  From  400,000  pounds  of  silver 
and  5,000  pounds  of  gold  were  obtain- 
ed twelve  pounds  of  platinum,  two 
pounds  of  p^adium,  and  several  pounds 
of  selenium.  To  obtain  these  the  gold  is 
first  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
ferrous  chloride,  all  the  other  metals  by 
iron  turnings.  The  precipitate  is  first 
submitted  to  the  action  of  ferric  chloride 
to  dissolve  the  copper,  and  the  residue  is 
fused  with  charcoal  and  soda  to  separate 
the  selenium.  The  regulus  from  this 
operation  is  dissolved,  and  a  compound 
of  selenium  and  palladium,  or  of  these 
with  platinum,  is  obtained.  They  are 
composed  of  equal  atoms  of  the  two  met- 
als and  form  hard  brilliant  plates.  The 
presence  of  these  metals  in  coins  is  less 
remarkable  than  in  such  ores  as  those  of 
Commem  and  Mechcmich  on  the  west 
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bank  of  the  Rhine.  These  ores  occur  as 
small  granules  of  galena  in  a  soft  sand- 
stone, their  origin  being  still  a  mooted 
point.  The  ore  yields  a  very  soft  and 
pure  lead,  though  the  presence  of  pyrite 
prevents  the  manufacture  of  the  virgin 
lead  used  in  making  the  best  brands  of 
white  paint. 

A  FRENCH  MOUNTAIN  W£ATHEB  STA- 
TION. 
The  French  government  has  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  Puy  de  Dome  a  meteorolo- 
gical observatory,  which,  as  that  is  the 
highest  land  in  France,  answers  to  our 
stations  on  Mt.  Washington  and  Pike*s 
Peak.  It  is,  however,  constructed  in  a 
style  very  different  from  those  somewhat 
forbidding  abodes.  At  the  top  is  an  ob- 
servatory tower,  placed  on  a  platform, 
and  upon  this  is  placed  the  anemometer, 
especially  constructed  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  storms.  Within  the  tower 
is  a  well  hole  fifty  feet  deep,  which  leads 
to  a  tunnel  more  than  a  hundred  feet 
long,  at  the  end  of  which  is  placed  the 
keeper's  house.  This  is  a  massive  build- 
ing, situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
top,  where  it  is  partly  protected  by 
rocks.  The  whole  work  cost  $45,000, 
and  $20,000  more  will  be  spent  in  sup- 
plying it  with  apparatus. 


MIGBATION  OF  THB  LEMMING. 
A  NBW  theory  has  been  broached  to 
explain  the  migrations  of  the  Norway 
lemming,  a  variety  of  field  mouse. 
Every  few  years  an  immense  body  of 
these  animals  leaves  their  habitat  and 
proceed  westward,  attacking  every  ob- 
stacle in  front  in  preference  to  fianking 
it,  until  it  reaches  the  sea,  which  the  lit- 
tle animals  boldly  enter,  only  to  perish 
there.  No  conceivable  advantage  to  the 
lemming  is  known  to  have  ever  resulted 
from  these  long  and  arduous  marches. 
The  losses  in  swimming  large  rfvers, 
from  fire,  the  attacks  of  predatory  ani- 
mals, hunger,  and  fatigue,  are  so  great 
that  but  few  reach  the  sea,  and  the  rem- 
nant always  perish  there.  Mr.  W.  Dup- 
pa  Crotch,  who  has  studied  the  habits  of 
these  animals  for  ten  years,  now  sug- 
gests that  they  are  moved  by  an  heredi- 
tary instinct,  and  that  their  prehistoric 
home  was  some  country  west  of  Sweden, 
and  now  covered  by  the  Atlantic.  The 
same  kind  of  reasoning  would  allot  an 


Atlantic  origin  to  the  progenitors  of  the 
grasshoppers,  which  have  been  such 
plagues  in  this  country  for  a  few  years, 
for,  as  stated  in  the  August  "  Ghdaxy," 
those  which  moved  eastward  in  1875  did 
not  halt  until  they  perished  on  the  ocean 
beach  or  in  its  waves.  Mr.  CVotch  has 
thrown  new  light  on  some  of  the  habits 
of  the  lemming.  According  to  him,  says 
**  Nature,*'  the  migration  is  not  all  com- 
pleted in  one  year,  as  formerly  supposed, 
nor  do  they,  as  stated,  form  processions 
and  cut  their  way  through  obstacles ;  but, 
breeding  several  times  in  the  season,  they 
gather  in  batches,  and  at  intervals  make 
a  move  westward.  Their  pugnacity,  he 
states,  is  astonishing,  and  the  approach 
of  any  animal,  or  even  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud,  arouses  the  anger  of  this  small 
creature  like  a  guinea  pig,  and  they  back 
against  a  stone  or  rock  uttering  shrill 
defiance.  Our  author  found,  in  most 
examples,  a  bare  patch  on  the  rump,  due 
to  their  rubbing  against  the  said  buttress 
of  support  when  at  bay.  He  wonders 
why  a  bare  patch,  and  not  a  callosity, 
should  not  result  from  this  innate,  appa- 
rently hereditary  habit. 


NEWBISCOVEBY OF  NEOLITHIC  REMAINS. 
A  VEST  interesting  discovery  of  human 
remains  has  been  made  in  a  cave  in  Cr»- 
vanch,  about  two  miles  northwest  of  Bel- 
fort,  France.  Some  workmen,  excavat- 
ing in  a  quarry  of  Jurassic  limestone, 
found  the  opening  to  the  cave,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  was  covered  with  stalag^ 
mites,  while  there  were  no  corresponding 
stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof.  Some 
of  these  calcareous  columns  appear  to  be 
artificial  piles  covered  with  the  limestone 
sheeting.  Between  them,  and  also  cov- 
ered with  stalagmite,  were  a  quantity  of 
human  skeletons,  with  the  skulls  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  bodies.  A  number 
of  weapons  and  implements,  together 
with  a  mat  of  plaited  meshes,  have  been 
found,  all  belonging  to  the  polished 
stone  period.  It  is  thought  that  careful 
search  may  uncover  remains  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  cave  is  quite  large,  a  hundred 
feet  long  and  forty  wide  and  high.  It 
was  at  once  taken  possession  of  by  the  au- 
thorities and  pUiced  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Felix  Youlot,  who  hopes  to  extract 
at  least  one  skeleton  entire.  ^ 
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OCTOBER  WEATflEB.  were  fouT  omissions  to  predict  out  of 

The  most  noticeable  features  of  the  8,720,  or 0.1  percent, 
month  are:  the  hurticane  of  the  17th  to  A  severe  earthquake  shock  was  felt  at 
23d;  lower  temperatures  in  the  districts  San  Francisco  at  9:20  p.  m.,  on  the  6th« 
cast  of  the  Bocky  mountains;  large  ex-  lasting  ten  seconds;  motion  from  north- 
cess  of  rainfall  in  some  districts  and  large  west  to  southeast  A  seoond  and  lighter 
deficiencies  in  others;  low  water  in  the  shock  was  felt  the  same  day. 
rivers.                                                                                      

Areas  of  Btgh  IVcssttre.— These  have  FRENCH  NATIONAL  ANnQUTTlES. 

generally  appeared  in  the  Upper  Mis-  Pbobablt   few   American    travellers 

souri  vidley,  from  whence  their  move-  visit  a  collection  of  antiquities,  infinitely 

ments  have  been  south    and   eastward  older  than  the  paintings,  statues,  and 

across  the  country.    Their  advance  has  relics  of  modiasval  lif e,  or  even  than  those 

been  frequently  marked  by  high  norther-  of  Roman  and  Grecian  age,  but  which 

I7  winds  and  gales,  especially  when  pre-  is  as   freely  open  to  them,  near  Paris, 

ceded  by  decidedly  low-pressure  areas,  This  is  the  museum  which  has  been  estab- 

in  the  more  northern  districts  and  on  the  lished  in  the  chateau  of  Saint  Germain. 

Texas  coast*    When  rainy  weather  has  France  has  been  particularly  fortunate 

preceded  tliem,  the  fall  in  the  tempera-  in  rescuing  fragments  of  the  life  which 

ture  has  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  rain  existed  within  her  borders  long  before 

into  sleet  and  snow,  while  frequent  and  the  day  of  the  very  earliest  races  to  which 

heavy  frosts  have  been  produced.  history  points  us.    These  fragments  have 

Areas  of  Low  Pressure, — ^Nine  have  sometimes  been  preserved  in  the  most 

been  traced.    Excepting  the  hurricane  fortuitous  manner,  and  afford  unique  il- 

of  the  17th  to  23d,  the  centres  of  all  have  lustrations  of  the  remarkable  accidents 

moYed  over  the  northern  sections,  and  to  which  man  is  occasionally  indebted 

further  northward  than  during  previous  for  his  knowledge.    The  fossil  man  of 

Octobers.     They  have  been  frequently  Denyse,  whatever  his  age  may  have  been, 

accompanied  by  barometric  troughs,  ex-  has  been  preserved  for  our  inspection  by 

tending  south  or  southwestward  toward  becoming   overwhelmed   in   a  volqanio 

the  Gulf,  in  which  rainy  weather  and  eruption.    The  skeleton  of  Mentono  was 

high  winds  or  gales  have  prevailed.  found  by  Bividre  while  engaged  in  a 

T    ftATolur'    systematic  search  among  French  caves. 

emperaiures.       ^^^^^^   Minimum,  Other  caves  in  France  have  preserved 

Aibtnj 70  deg.         S8  dog.  evidences  sufficiently  distinct  for  us  to 

Boston 70  *'          20   '*  gain  valuable  hints  of  ancient  life.    In 

^*»^Wo "^   II         ^   II  fact  all  the  ages  of  man,  so  far  as  they 

^*^ ^  "          JJ  "  are  recognized,  and  all  the  kinds  of  proof 

ClndBnatl....... ........ 74  "          »   "  concerning  them,  are  well  represented  in 

CleTeiand 75   "          96   "  French  collections.    During  the  reign  of 

J^*n>*t 78   •*          «4   ••  the   late   Emperor   this    museum   was 

^rayflie %  "         S  "  founded,  and  has  received  the  case  of 

Marquette....  !...!!..!!.!!t8  •*          88   "  many  noted  French  «aoa»<s  who  have  won 

Mi.  Washington 48   **            6   *'  distinction  in  this  field  of  research.    The 

NewOrleans 84   "          80  "  walls  are  covered  by  finely  painted  maps 

p!EJp^V.V.:'::.::;;:;;«  ••        -^  «  mustrating  the   distribution  of  coves, 

PWladdphla.... !..!..!!.. .75  **          81   "  and  rock  shelters,  and  places  where  in- 

Sm  Diego .80   **          48   *'  struments  of   stone,  bone,  and  bronze 

SanPrtndsco 72   "          60   "  have  been  found.    Pictures  are  also  ex- 

WMhington 78   ••          80  "  ^^^^^  ^^^^  iUustrate  the  views  of  for- 

The  first  frost  of  the  season  is  reported  mer  social  customs  which  are  thought  to 

from  a  large  number  of  stations,  and  be  supported  by  (he  material  evidences 

first  snow  from  about  twenty.  assembled  in  the  chfiteau.    In  the  cases 

Verifieations,'-ThB  average  is  93.8  per  are  not  only  large  collections  of  celts,  but 

cent  for  the  weather;  90.1,  wind  direo-  also  the  carved  bones,  horn,  and  stones 

tion;  91.1,  temperature;  87.7,  barome-  which,  by  their  distribution  through  the 

trio  ohanges.    For  the  whole  country  the  stalagmite  of  caves,  or  through  the  gravel 

average  verified  is  90.4  per  cent    There  of   ancient  river    beds,  give   infallible 
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proof  of  the  presence  of  man.  One  floor 
contains  a  collection  not  less  interesting, 
thoun^  illostrating  the  manners  of  a 
much  later  age.  It  is  formed  of  the  mili- 
tary weapons,  bridges,  fortifications, 
camps,  etc.,  which  were  constructed  to 
illustrate  the  "  Life  of  C»sar,"  by  Napo- 
leon. This  collection  is,  and  will  prob- 
i^lj  remain,  unique.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Geographical  Congpress  last  year, 
these  great  engines  of  war  were  taken  to 
the  park  and  exhibited  in  action.  The 
museum  is  now  placed  under  the  control 
of  the  historical  commission  for  con- 
structing tiie  map  of  Gkkul.  This  body  is 
publishing  a  series  of  maps  and  engray- 
ings  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  sci- 
ence of  the  prehistoric  and  subsequent 
periods.  A  catalogue  of  the  collections 
has  been  made  and  is  sold  to  visitors. 
There  is  also  in  the  establishment  a  spe- 
cial library  in  which  has  been  collected 
by  M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet  all  the  books 
relating  to  prehistoric  antiquities,  and 
which  is  open  free  on  certain  days  to  the 
public. 

It  is /found  that  insects  preeerre  their 
colors  better  under  yellow  glass  than  in 
any  other  color.  The  curtains  of  entomo- 
logical show-cases  and  the  blinds  of  the 
room  should  be  yellow.  Only  in  this 
way  can  the  delicate  carmine  tints  of 
some  insect  wings  be  preserved. 

A  STUDBifT  of  animal  nature  announces 
a  case  of  two  hens,  who  by  joint  efforts 
hatched  one  chick.  They  have  since,  for 
some  weeks,  been  parading  the  yard,  each 
ducking  and  manifesting  all  the  anxiety 
and  care  of  a  true  mother  over  this  one. 
The  hens  never  quarrel,  or  show  the  least 
appearance  of  jealousy  or  rivalry. 

M.  Tbesca,  who  has  charge  of  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  the 
institution  which  in  Paris  answers  to  our 
Patent  Office,  says  that  drawings  of  now 
inventions  are  more  useful  than  models, 
are  cheaper,  and  are  very  much  oftener 
consulted.  In  Paris  the  model  room  is 
covered  with  dust  and  rarely  entered. 

Thb  French  weather  bureau  intends 
not  only  to  study  the  thunderstorm,  hail- 
storm, rainfall,  inundations,  and  frosts, 
with  especial  reference  to  their  effects 
upon  agriculture,  but  also  to  experiment 


upon  the  asserted  effect  of  smoke  as  a 
preventive  to  frost.  The  experiments 
will  be  extensive  and  may  cover  a  large 
valley. 

To  discover  by  the  spectroscope  the 
smallest  quantity  of  a  gaseous  or  very 
volatile  hydrocarbon,  the  Messrs.  Negri 
introduce  a  small  quantity  of  the  gaseous 
mixture  into  a  tube.  This  mixture 
should  not  contain  oxygen,  carbonic  ox- 
ide, or  carbonic  acid;  and  the  pressure  is 
to  bo  reduced  to  not  more  than  twenty 
millimetres.  Then  if  a  hydrocarbon  is 
present,  the  passage  of  a  spark  from  a 
Buhmkorff^s  coil  will  cause  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sky-blue  light.  Viewed  with 
the  spectroscope,  this  presents  the  spec- 
trum of  carbon,  and  generally  so  brilliant 
as  to  mask  totally  the  spectra  of  other 
gases  present 

The  rare  metals  cerium,  lanthanum, 
and  didymium  have  been  lately  investi- 
gated by  Drs.  Hillebrand  and  Norton,  in 
Bunsen's  laboratory.  Cerium  looks  like 
iron,  having  both  its  color  and  lustre, 
but  is  heavier,  and  has  the  hardness  of 
calcite.  It  tarnishes  slowly  in  dry  air 
and  rapidly  in  moist  air.  It  ignites  so 
readily  that  pieces  scratched  off  inflame, 
and  its  wire  bums  more  brilliantly  than 
magnesium  wire.  Lauthanam  is  a  little 
harder,  but  also  a  littie  lighter.  It  tar- 
nishes more  easily  and  inflames  less  easily 
than  cerium.  Didymium  resembles  lau- 
thanum.  The  metals  were  all  obtained 
by  electrolysis  of  the  chlorides. 

It  is  stated  that  a  week's  work  in  Bir* 
mingham  comprises,  among  its  various 
results,  the  fabrication  of  14,000,000  pens, 
6,000  bedsteads,  7,000  guns,  800,000,000 
cut  nails,  100,000,000  buttons,  1,000  sad- 
dles, 5,000,000  copper  or  bronze  coins, 
20,000  pairs  of  spectacles,  six  tons  of  pa- 
pier mach(S  wares,  over  £30,000  worth  of 
jewelry,  4,000  miles  of  iron  and  steel  wire, 
ten  tons  of  pins,  five  tons  of  hairpins  and 
hooks  and  eyes,  180,000  gross  of  wood 
screws,  600  tons  of  nuts  and  screw  bolts 
and  spikes,  fifty  tons  of  wrought  iron 
hinges,  850  miles'  length  of  wax  for  ves- 
tas, forty  tons  of  refined  metal,  forty 
tons  of  German  silver,  1,000  dozens  of 
fenders,  8,500  bellows,  800  tons  of  brass 
and  copper  wares— these,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  other  articles,  being  exported  to 
almost  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
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The  aSiated  beverages  of  which  Amer- 
icans are  so  fond  should  not  be  kept  in 
oopper  yessels,  for  carbonic  acid  (which 
is  the  gas  present)  dissolves  this  metal 
with  groat  avidity.  From  three-hnn- 
dredths  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain  of  copper 
per  gallon  has  been  found  in  aSrated 
lemonade,  ginger  ale,  soda  water,  etc. 


Iir  maldng  the  ultimate  analysis  of  or- 
ganic compounds  by  combustion,  with 
lead  chromate  and  metallic  copper  re- 
duced by  hydrogen,  the  results  obtained 
are  too  high,  on  account  of  the  expulsion 
of  hydrogen,  which  had  been  occluded  by 
the  copper.  Heating  the  copper  to  150 
deg.  C.  does  not  prevent  the  error,  which 
may  be  .05  per  cent. 

Matxb  &  Walkoff,  who  have  been  ex- 
perimenting on  the  respiration  of  plants, 
find  that  the  action  goes  on  both  in  light 
and  darkness,  and  that  changes  of  tem- 
perature within  normal  limits  have  little 
effect.  There  is  no  direct  relation  be- 
tween growth  in  length  and  respiration,  a 
conclusion  that  is  in  conflict  with  that 
ol  previous  experiments. 

The  famous  "  Blue  Grotto  "  in  the  is- 
land of  Capri,  Italy,  has  been  investigat- 
ed spectroscopically.  Most  of  the  light 
enters  through  the  water,  which  absorbs 
the  red  rays  entirely  and  so  much  of  the 
yellow  as  to  make  the  D  line  scarcely 
visible.  The  green,  blue,  and  indigo  rays 
are  very  bright,  and  the  F  and  b  lines 
unite  in  a  well  marked  absorption  line. 

The  springs  of  Weissenburg  in  the 
Bemeee  Oberland  yield  a  water  which 
te  popularly  supposed  to  have  the  power 
of  cicatrizing  cavities  in  the  lungs,  but 
tts  analysis  shows  no  reason  for  such  a 
power.  Sulphates  of  lime  and  magnesia 
are  its  principal  solid  ingredients,  with 
chloride  and  a  little  iodide  of  lithium  and 
an  organic  compound  having  the  odor 
of  blackberries. 

Thb  mountains  about  Lmabmck  in 


the  Tyrol,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Alps,  present  the  singular  phenomenon 
of  a  climate  more  moderate  at  a  consid- 
erable elevation  than  in  the  valleys. 
Prof.  Kemer  finds  that  there  is  a  warm 
region  midway  up  the  mountain,  lying 
between  two  colder  zones  above  and 
below  it.  We  have  heretofore  referred 
to  a  similar  phenomenon  in  Indiana. 

It  is  remarked  by  anthropologists  that 
differences  of  color  are  one  of  the  most 
marked  signs  of  race.  The  Aryan  word 
for  caste  is  Varanum,  meaning  color, 
and  the  Aryans  are  supposed  to  have 
used  it  to  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  Dasyuf ,  with  whom  they  came  in  con- 
tact on  crossing  the  Indus,  when  mi- 
grating from  Central  Asia.  The  first 
migrating  wave  from  that  centre  of  hu- 
man creation  can  no  longer  be  traced, 
and  only  its  remnants  are  found  among 
the  most  degraded  of  the  hill  tribe  and 
slave  population  in  India.  Prof.  Rolles- 
ten  thinks  that  the  earliest  races  of  man 
were  preeminently  of  the  Australioid 
type,  which  is  now  brown-skinned  and 
wavy  haired,  with  long  narrow  heads. 

Messrs.  Gladstone  ft  Tribe  have 
been  investigating  the  results  of  the  do- 
composition  of  alcohol  by  aluminium. 
When  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  iodine 
has  been  dissolved,  is  poured  upon  fine* 
ly  divided  aluminium  in  a  flask,  ener- 
getic action  takes  place  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  hydrogen  are  evolved.  A  pasty 
mass  remains,  and  this  heated  to  100  deg. 
C,  gives  off  alcohol,  and  leaves  a  solid 
residue,  which  liquefles  at  275  deg.  C, 
alcohol  and  an  oily  body  containing 
iodine  passing  over.  At  a  higher  tem- 
perature, this  product  was  again  decom- 
posed, with  formation  of  alcohol,  ethylene, 
and  alumina.  But  the  most  interesting 
results  were  obtained  under  diminished 
pressure.  Then  a  greenish  white  solid 
sublimed,  and  this  was  found  to  be  alu- 
minic  ethylate.  This  is  therefore  the  sec- 
ond known  organometallio  body,  con- 
taining oxygen,  which  is  capable  of  dis- 
tillation, cacodylio  oxide  being  the  other« 
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P&OF.  Huxley's  ingenious  if  some- 
what shallow  evasion  of  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  creation,  by  crediting  it  to  Mil- 
ton rather  than  to  Moses,  has  perhaps 
aroused  many  minds  to  inquire  what 
modem  theologians  really  do  think  of 
the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  a  recent  publication* 
by  Dr.  Cocker  of  the  Michigan  State 
University.  In  the  "Theistic  Concep- 
tion of  the  World  *'  he  treats  the  first  two 
chapters  of  the  Bible  as  a  poem,  which 
he  calls  the  **  symbolical  hymn  of  crea- 
tion. "  It  has  an  exordium,  six  strophes, 
each  with  its  refrain,  and  an  episode.  He 
does  not  believe  the  sacred  narrative  in- 
tends to  describe  the  exact  mode  of 
forming  the  world,  nor  even  to  set  the 
successive  events  in  order.  It  is  an  as- 
cription, designed  to  embody  in  symbol- 
ical language  the  fact  that  all  e]d8tence 
is  derived  from  €h)d.  One  paragraph 
will  show  the  broad  ground  on  which 
this  conclusion  is  based: 

A  cnraorj  reacUnj  of  the  nsmtiTe  win  oonvtnoe 
any  one  that  its  purpose  is  not  to  enlai)^  men^s 
Tiews  of  nature,  but  to  teach  them  something 
concerning  nature's  God.  It  says  nothing  about 
the  forces  of  natnre,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  clos- 
siilcatlons  of  natural  history,  or  the  size,  fkxsi- 
tiooo,  dlBtances,  and  motions  of  the  heavoily  bod- 
ies. From  first  to  last,  every  phenomenon  and 
every  law  is  linked  Immediately  to  some  act  or 
aome  command  of  Qod.  It  is  Qod  who  creates, 
Qod  who  commands,  God  who  names,  God  who 
iq>prove8,  and  God  who  bleeses.  Strike  out  the 
allusions  to.Gtod,  and  the  narrative  is  meaning- 
less. Clearly  it  was  never  intended  to  teach  sci- 
ence. It  has  obviously  one  purpose,  to  reveal 
and  keep  before  the  minds  of  men  the  grand 
truth  that  Jehovah  UVueoU  Oreator  and  Lord  qf 
the  heaveru  and  the  earth  ;  and  it  leaves  the  sden- 
tlflc  comprehension  of  nature  to  the  natural  pow- 
ers with  which  God  has  endowed  man  for  that 
end. 

But  the  author  believes  that  the  Mosa- 
ic account  is  practically  correct,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  harmonious  with  the 
truth.  It  may  be  truthful  without  be- 
ing all  the  truth,  or  truthful  and  still 
bo  very  defective.  He  considers  that 
when  scientific  knowledge  is  complete, 

•  **  7%«  TheUHe  OonceptUm  qf  the  World.  An 
Bseay  in  Opposition  to  Certain  Tendencies  of 
Modem  Thought''  By  B.  F.  Cockbb,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothece. 


the  Scripture,  rightly  interpreted,  will  b« 
found  in  hannony  with  its  final  conclu- 
sions. How  Moses  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  events  of  creation  is  a  matter 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  posi- 
tive. The  author  sees  no  objection  to 
the  suggestion  that  he  may  have  wit- 
nessed a  series  of  pictures  or  visions,  the 
result  of  which  upon  his  mind  is  given  in 
the  hymn  of  creation.  This  explanation 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  forms  but  a 
small  part  of  the  work,  which  is  chiefly 
given  to  a  discussion  of  the  views  and 
positive  discoveries  of  scientific  men 
which  relate  to  the  production  of  ttt& 
world.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the 
overmastering  power  of  positive  knowl- 
edge. Science  and  theology  are  min- 
gled in  an  extraordinary  way,  but  a  way 
that  is  now  necessary,  for  there  is  not 
one  province  of  human  thought  that  has 
not  been  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
great  possibilities  of  inductive  reasoning. 
Dr.  Cocker  labors  to  establish  the  old 
faith  on  the  new  ground.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  reading  and  has  a  strong  belief  in  the 
religion  to  which  he  has  given  his  heart 
Every  question  is  approached  in  the  firm 
faith  tiiat  when  rightly  interpreted  it  will 
be  found  to  sustain  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. This  is  the  fundamental  fault  of 
the  work.  It  is  a  ploa  for  a  cause  that 
does  not  need  it,  for  a  cause  that  is  quite 
as  apt  to  lose  as  to  gain  by  the  defence. 
The  difficulty  with  this  m^hod  of  meet- 
ing the  hypothesis  of  science  is  that  ths 
scientific  views  are  themselves  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  They  may  top- 
ple at  any  moment,  and  then  the  oorre^ 
spondence  that  eager  devotees  have  found 
between  them  and  the  Bible  is  a  slur  that 
falls  altogether  on  the  religion  and  not 
on  the  science.  This  is  a  great  error, 
and  those  who  are  drawn  into  it  belittle 
the  cause  that  is  dear  to  them.  While 
our  author  is  catholic  in  his  reading,  he 
does  not  seem  to  assign  to  all  writers  in 
his  field,  their  just  value.  His  quota- 
tions, the  fresh,  the  obsolete,  the  tmst- 
worthy,  and  the  doubtful,  are  mingled  in 
a  confusion  that  only  the  experienoed 
can  penetrate.    His  book  is  creditable  t» 
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ki^  unshaken  faith,  and  it  presents  the 
leligioas  aspect  of  modern  knowledge  in 
a  thorough  manner. 


It  is  not  strange  that  under  the  present 
eondition  of  the  general  mind  the  question 
as  to  the  right  of  the  State  to  teach  reli- 
gion at  the  public  expense  should  be  re> 
garded  with  unusual  interest.  This 
question  has  been  very  ably  discussed  by 
the  Bev.  Dr.  Spear,  whofie  book  upon 
the  subject,*  originally  published  as  a 
series  of  essays  in  '<  The  Independent," 
is  notably  thorough  and  notably  calm 
and  judicial  in  tone.  Dr.  Spear  consid- 
ers the  subject  in  both  its  constitutional 
and  its  equitable  aspect,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  he  is  led  is  that  'Hhe 
public  school,  like  the  State,  under 
whose  authority  it  exists,  by  whose  tax- 
ing power  it  is  supported,  should  be 
simply  a  civil  institution,  absolutely  sec- 
ular and  not  at  all  religious  in  its 
purposes,  and  all  practical  questions 
involying  this  principle  should  be  settled 
in  accordance  therewith."  He  admits 
that  this  logical  result  of  his  argu- 
ment excludes  the  Bible  from  the  public 
•ehool,  just  as  it  excludes  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism,  the  Koran,  or  any  of  the 
sacred  books  of  heathenism.  But,  as  he 
justly  says,  this  conclusion  pronounces 
no  judgment  against  the  Bible  and  none 
for  it;  it  simply  omits  to  use  it  and  de- 
clines to  inculcate  the  religion  which  it 
teaches.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any 
other  view  of  the  case  can  be  taken  con- 
sistently with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions, from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  downward;  and  it  is  a 
cheering  promise  of  the  disappearance 
of  bigotry,  even  in  its  milder  forms, 
when  we  see  tbia  view  set  forth  by  a  dis- 
tinguished orthodox  minister  of  the 
GospeL  There  still,  however,  remains 
this  question  in  connection  with  religious 
toleration  and  religious  qualifications — 
Does  a  religion  one  element  of  which  is 
absolute  subservience  to  the  will  of  a  for- 
eign potentate  or  prelate,  the  Roman 
or  the  Greek,  for  example,  and  which 
undertakes  to  deal  with  a  civil  relation, 
marriage  for  example,  come  properly 
within  the  provision  for  universal  reli- 

«  •^JMMon  and  thtSlaU;  or,  The  Bfble  sod 
Am  Pnblle  Schools.'*  By  fiAXuaL  T.  Spbab, 
BID.  lftno,pp.  aoti  ItewTcnk:  DoddtMMd 
400. 


gious  toleration,  or  does  it  not,  for  the 
reasons  assigned,  assume  a  relation  to 
the  State  more  or  less  political  ? 

Captain  WmrrAKBa's  "  Life  of  Gene- 
ral Custer  "*  can  no  more  be  estimated  by 
fixed  biographical  rules  than  the  mete- 
oric career  of  his  hero  can  be  compared 
to  the  regular  and  peaceful  lives  of  other 
men.  Not  often,  perhaps,  does  the  bio- 
grapher devote  himself  with  such  enthu- 
siastic €lh(Mnd<m  to  his  task,  and  seldom 
is  there  to  be  found  within  the  covers  of 
a  single  volume  such  an  infinite  variety  nf 
incident  and  personal  reminiscence.  The 
chapters  which  deal  with  the  early  youth 
of  General  Custer  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting photographs,  as  it  were,  of  a  certain 
phase  of  American  domestic  and  academic 
life.  The  characteristics  of  the  child,  the 
sorrows  of  the  "  plebe,"  and  the  aspira- 
tions and  experiences  of  the  cadet,  are 
ftuthfully  narrated.  The  first  service  of 
the  subaltern,  and  his  initiation  into  the 
perils  and  responsibilities  of  an  officer  m 
time  of  war,  are  interwoven  with  Cus- 
ter's own  recollections  of  his  generals 
and  their  campaigns.  We  are  irresist- 
ibly reminded  of  Lever  in  the  style  of 
the  narration,  and  of  that  dashing  crea- 
ture "O'MaUey"  in  the  adventures  of 
our  own  dragoon.  The  story  of  General 
Custer's  wooing  is  quaintly  told,  and 
shines  like  a  bow  of  promise  through  all 
the  clouds  of  his  stormy  career;  it  is  a 
romance  by  itself.  Apropos  of  the 
charge  which  we  are  told  won  the  boy 
general  his  star,  we  dip  a  bit  of  word 
painting  which  could  only  have  been 
written  by  "one  who  has  been  there  ": 

Were  you  ever  in  a  charge— you  who  read  this 
BOW  by  the  winter  fireside,  long  after  the  bonea  of 
the  slain  have  tamed  to  dust,  when  peace  oovera 
the  land  f  If  not,  you  have  never  known  the 
fiercest  pleasure  of  life.  The  chase  is  nothing  to 
it ;  the  most  headlong  hunt  is  tape  in  compari- 
son. In  the  chase  the  game  flees,  and  you  shoot; 
here  the  game  shoots  back,  and  every  leap  of  the 
charging  steed  is  a  peril  esc^Md  or  dashed  aside. 
The  sense  of  power  and  audacity  that  possesses 
the  cavalier,  the  unity  with  hie  steed,  both  are 
perfect.  The  horse  is  as  wild  as  the  man :  with 
glowing  eyeballs  and  red  nostrils,  he  rushes  fran- 
tically forward  at  the  very  top  of  his  speed,  with 
huge  bounds  as  different  from  the  rhythmic  preci- 
sion of  the  gallop  as  the  sweep  of  the  hurricane  is 
from  the  rustle  of  the  breeze.    Horse  and  rider 

« *'A  OompUU  Uf*  qf  Gmtral  9wrg€  A,  Ow- 
ter,^  etc  By  F.  WmrrAKSB,  Brevet  Captain 
Sixth  N.  T.  V.  Cavalry.  New  Toik :  Sheldon  A 
Co.  rjle 
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•n  drank  with  excitement;  feeling  and  seeingno- 
thitig  bat  the  doad  of  dast,  the  ecattered  dying 
flgures  ;  couscloaii  of  only  one  mad  deidreito  teach 
them,  to  smite,  smltei  smite  ! 

The  author  of  this  book  is  too  much  of 
an  artist,  too  muoh  of  a  poet^  perhiqps,  to 
divest  his  battle  desoriptions  of  anything 
that  is  doubtful  in  fact,  if  only  it  is  eulo- 
gistio  of  his  hero  or  picturesque  in  its 
nature.  He  has  an  eye  for  color,  and 
prefers  to  have  his. picture  a  showy  and 
efCective  one  even  if  some  of  the  aocesso- 
rios  are  purely  of  the  imagination.  We 
oannot  consider  the  letters  of  the ' '  Times  " 
special  correspondent  as  a  reliable  his- 
tory of  the  events  immediately  following 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  although  they 
are  undoubtedly  glowing  bulletins  of  the 
exploits  of  Qeneral  Kilpatrick  and  his 
temporary  subordinate,  General  Custer. 
Nor  can  we  accept  the  statement  of  the 
Detroit  ''Evening  News  "  for  an  entire- 
ly correct  report  of  the  grand  review  at 
Wasliington,  in  1865,  when  he  hands 
down  to  posterity  that  sober-sided  old 
warrior.  Provost  Marshal  General  Pat- 
rick, as  one  who  *'  had  ridden  down  the 
broad  avenue  bearing  his  reins  in  his 
teeth,  and  his  sabre  in  his  only  hand"; 
although  the  Mazeppa  act  in  which 
Ouster  immediately  followed  is  not 
overdrawn  by  the  ''News,'*  because 
that  would  be  "painting  the  lily." 
There  are  several  other  extracts  from 
newspapers  of  a  similar  nature,  but 
we  have  not  space  to  refer  to  them. 
Captain  Whittaker's  book  offers  material 
for  that  "  coming  historian,"  but  oannot 
be  looked  upon  as  an  entirely  safe  his- 
torical authority.  Colonel  Chesney  says, 
"  Accept  no  one-sided  statement  from  any 
national  historian  who  rejects  what  is 
distasteful  in  his  authorities,  and  uses 
only  what  suits  his  own  theory.  .  .  • 
Gather  carefully  from  actual  witnesses, 
high  and  low,  such  original  material  as 
they  offer  for  the  construction  of  the 
narratire.  This  once  being  safely  prored. 
Judge  critically  and  calmly  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  chief  actor;  how  far 
his  insight,  calmness,  personal  control 
over  others,  and  right  use  of  his  means 
were  concerned  in  the  result."  The 
great  fault  of  this  otherwise  attractive 
biography  is  the  imwise  partisanship 
which,  as  Captain  Whittaker  shows,  was 
so  injurious  to  his  hero  in  life  and  which 
even  in  death  does  not  forsake  him,    At 


page  282  Captain  Whittaker  says  of^al- 
ieged  envy  and  jealousy  of  Custer  in  cer- 
tain quarters: 

A  great  deal  of  this  was  doe  to  the  boasting  and 
iinastie  remarks  of  his  injodidoos  friends,  who 
ooald  not  be  satisfied  with  piaiafaig  their  owb 
chief  without  depreciating  others. 

Thus  ttie  author,  after  warning  his 
readers  of  the  pit  into  wiiich  so  many 
others  have  fallen,  proceeds  in  the  mort 
inconsistent  manner  to  fall  into  it  him- 
sell 

Had  we  q)aoe,we  coidd  here  make 
many  extracts  entirely  free  from  the 
foregoing  objections.  Many  new  descrip- 
tions of  Indian  life,  never  before  in  print, 
are  here  given;  some  excellent  essays  on 
the  prominent  phases  of  American  mili- 
tary life;  and  many  anecdotes  and  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  the  officers  who  fell 
with  Custer  on  the  "Little  fiig-hom,*' 
with  portraits,  are  also  given.  The  vol- 
ume is  a  very  large,  handsome  octavo,  il- 
lustrated by  two  portraits  of  General  Cus- 
ter (one  an  excellent  likeness  on  steel),  and 
many  full-page  woodcuts,  and  seems  es- 
pecially seasonable  as  a  holiday  present. 
No  biographical  collection  can  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  it,  and  wa 
should  think  it  would  have  an  especial 
charm  to  military  readers.  That  Mrs. 
Custer  is  to  receive  a  share  of  the  re- 
ceipts from  its  sale  will  not  lessen  its 
circulation. 


PaIiBstixb  is  certainly  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  books,  and  Dr.  Bidgaway*  tells 
us  the  reason  why.  Travellers*  desorip- 
tions of  the  grand  mountain  soenery,  its 
strange  deserts,  its  ancient  customs, 
transmitted  from  the  dawn  of  history, 
its  trees  a  thousand  years  of  age,  and  its 
mighty  ruins,  contribute  to  and  intensi- 
fy the  interest  which  the  Christian  feeli 
in  that  region  alone  of  all  the  earth.  Of 
late  years  this  country  has  been  the  scene 
of  systematic  explorations  and  the  theme 
of  an  important  series  of  critical  works. 
Dr.  Bidgaway's  volume  deserves  a  place 
in  this  series,  though  he  has  little  of  nov- 
elty to  present.  But  the  author  has  pro- 
duced just  the  book  that  was  needed,  the 
one  which  it  might  be  supposed  the  first 

«  "  7%«  LardTt  Land:  A  NarratiTe  of  Travek 
in  Sinai,  Arabia,  Petnsa,  and  Palestine,  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Bnterins?  An  ot  Hamath.**  By 
Haarav  B,  Bimawat,  D.  S.   New  Toi*  :  Kei- 
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tnyelier  there  would  hare  written.  Leay- 
ing  out  nearly  all  the  every-day  inci- 
dents of  trayd,  he  aims  to  extract  from 
each  plaoe  he  saw  just  what  is  of  interest 
to  the  Bible  student.  He  is  to  be  cong^t- 
ulated  on  a  rare  ability  to  discrimin- 
ate between  the  important  and  entertain- 
ing and  what  is  matter-of-course.  The 
plan  of  his  journey,  which  was  made  in 
company  with  eleren  others,  mostly  oler^ 
gymen,  was  to  follow  the  route  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  and 
than  to  visit  every  place  made  memora- 
ble by  the  life  of  Christ,  besides  many 
others  of  Biblical  interest.  He  tried  to 
be  critical,  and  constantly  discusses  the 
pros  and  cons  for  admitting  the  received 
location  of  prominent  points;  but  in  this 
he  is  not  very  successful,  and  seems  to 
decline  at  length  into  helpless  acquies- 
cence. He  rejects  the  innovations  and 
doubts  of  such  men  as  Robinson  and 
Baker,  and  acknowledges  that  the  sacred 
sites  have  for  the  most  part  been  identi- 
fied. But  there  is  a  limit  to  even  his  cre- 
dulity. He  swallowed  easily  the  "  exact 
spot  '*  where  the  cradle  lay,  but  strained 
at  the  fragment  of  a  column  on  which 
Mohammed  is  to  sit  when  he  judges  the 
world,  and  says,  **  I  was  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  to  straddle  it  1 "  Perhi^ 
the  secret  of  Dr.  Ridgaway's  success  is 
that  he  has  omitted  those  rhapsodies 
which  are  natural  enough  amid  such 
scenes,  but  which  we  get  our  fill  of  with- 
out going  to  Palestine.  He  is  too  full  of 
the  real  situation  to  turn  to  fanciful  im- 
aginations, and  as  a  consequence  he 
gives  us  the  best  companion  to  the  Bible 
which  we  know  of.  The  critical  results 
of  his  journey  are  small,  but  as  a  careful 
summary  of  what  others  have  finally  set- 
tled upon  his  work  is  authentic.  A 
large  number  of  engravings,  of  the  best 
execution,  bring  the  landscape  and  build- 
ings vividly  before  us.  Many'  of  them 
are  from  Dr.  Ridgawiu-'s  sketches,  others 
from  photographs,  and  the  only  ixalt  we 
have  to  find  is  the  omission  of  titles  to 
them,  an  omission  which  is  artistic,  but 
inconvenient. 

—Lieutenant  Buflner^  does  not  give  a 
very  assuring  picture  of  New  Mexico, 
considered  as  a  possible  State  in  our 
Union.  It  has  never  prospered ;  its  pop- 
ulation and  area  of  cidtivated  land  being 

*  "  ir0W  JUeeleoandtht  New  MiasleaM:  iiPolii^ 
leal  Problem.**   By  an  Offloer  of  th«  Anny. 


smaller  now  than  throe  hundred  years 
ago.  As  these  changes  are  no  doubt  due 
to  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  about 
which  scientific  men  do  not  agree,  the 
immediate  future  of  the  country  does  not 
appear  very  flattering.  Wide  as  the 
sfHread  of  westward  migration  has  been, 
it  has  hardly  affected  New  Mexico. 
Lieutenant  Ruifner  says:  <*  The  line  onoe 
crossed,  a  foreign  oountry  is  entered. 
Foreign  ftices  and  a  foreign  tongue  are 
encountered."  For  twenty-six  years  the 
Territory  has  formed  a  part  of  our  coun- 
try, but  in  that  time  our  civilization  has 
hardly  made  an  impression  upon  it.  The 
author,  without  directly  saying  so,  seems 
to  regard  the  scheme  for  making  it  a 
State  with  disfavor,  and  his  readers  will 
agree  with  him.  He  has  done  his  coun- 
try a  service  by  this  painstaking  and  im- 
pmrtial  description  of  a  region  which  few 
but  army  ofilcers  know  anything  about. 
— ^It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  nowadays  to 
write  a  book  of  travels  that  can  interest 
the  general  public  A  hundred  years 
ago  a  man  who  had  circumnavigated  the 
world  was  a  remarkable  object,  and  peo- 
ple would  crowd  to  see  him,  and  read  his 
works  with  avidity.  But  what  a  change 
the  last  century  has  produced.  Com- 
pare the  difference  of  tone  between  1776 
and  1876,  and  then  go  back  and  compare 
1676  with  the  former  year.  There  is  not 
anything  like  a  parity  of  advance  between 
the  two  centuries.  The  traveller  and 
sailor  was  as  much  of  a  hero  in  17^6  as 
was  the  captain  of  the  Yittoria,  the  last 
ship  of  Magellan's  fleet  when  he  sailed 
into  Cadiz  in  1523,  having  been  round 
the  earth  and  lost  a  day  in  the  operation ; 
just  as  Mr.  Phileas  Fc^gg,  of  later  fame, 
gained  one  by  going  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.  Men  who  have  been  to  China 
and  India,  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
are  too  plentiful  to^ay  to  excite  notice; 
and  when  it  comes  to  writing  books 
about  their  adventures,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  cautious  to  avoid  treading  in  old 
tracks  and  wearying  the  reader.  The 
man  ^ho  describes  a  voyage  round  the 
world  to-day  must  be  a  character  of  in- 
terest in  himself,  or  he  will  not  interest 
his  audience.  The  writer  of  the  book 
now  before  us^  possesses  the  qualifications  ' 
for  the  task  seldom  possessed  by  the 

•  "  Throuifh  and  Thnmgh  the  THpiw."   By   j 
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professional  trareller,  who  is  apt  to  bore 
one  with  long  stories.  He  has  the  eye 
of  a  newspaper  correspondent,  the  quick 
intuition  as  to  what  is  or  is  not  interest- 
ing ^ler  se,  and  has  actually  succeeded  in 
making  an  interesting  and  readable  book 
of  three  hundred  pages  out  of  a  subject 
nearly  worn  out.  Mr.  Vincent  started 
from  New  York  in  a  clipper  ship,  went 
round  the  Horn  to  San  Francisco,  thence 
to  Hawaii,  where  he  remained  some 
weeks,  thence  to  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, finally  to  Calcutta,  and  thence 
home  to  New  York,  after  a  prolonged 
tour  through  India,  Siam,  and  China. 
The  incidents  of  the  latter  tour  formed 
the  basis  of  his  first  book,  the  '*  Land  of 
the  White  Elephant,"  the  ancoess  of 
which  encouraged  him  to  this,  his  second 
venture.  The  chief  charaoteristio  of  Mr. 
Vincent's  second  work  is  its  freshness 
and  interest.  He  seems  to  be  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  saying  of 
Thales  of  Miletus,  that  '<the  half  is 
sometimes  more  than  the  whole."  The 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  author  are 
shown  by  what  he  leaves  out  as  much  as 
by  what  he  leaves  in.  There  is  hardly  a 
dull  page  in  the  book,  and  in  each  place 
he  only  notes  what  is  curious,  leaving  out 
of  the  question  all  that  is  commonplace. 
More  could  not  be  asked  of  him. 


Ws  have  received  the  first  number  of 
the  ''Archives  of  the  National  Museum 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro."*  This  is  a  scientific 
institution,  and  from  the  number  of  offi- 
cers named  it  appears  to  be  prepared  for 
inaugurating  thorough  work  in  arch»oil- 
egy,  geology,  botany,  zoaiogy,  etc  Its 
aim,  however,  is  not  merely  the  study  of 
pure  science,  but  its  application  to  the 
immediate  welfare  of  man  through  agri- 
culture and  the  industries.  The  director 
general  is  Dr.  Netto,  and  the  secretary 
Dr.  Joao  Joaquin  Pizarro.  Most  of  the 
officers  are  Brazilians,  but  our  country- 
man. Prof.  Hartt,  is  director  of  the  **  sci- 
encias  physicas, "  including  geology,  min- 
eralogy, and  palaeontology.  This  first 
number  of  the  "  Archives  *'  contains  pa- 
pers in  the  Portuguese  language  on  abo- 
riginal remains,  one  by  Prof.  Wiener  and 
Prof.  Hartt,  and  one  by  Dr.  Netto  on  a 
botanical  subject. 


PaoF.  Walkhr's  work  in  both  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  and  the  Indian  Department 
shows  how  original  and  critical  his  mind 
is.  Thefirst  fruitof  his  activity  asa  pro- 
fessional teacher  of  political  economy  is 
an  extended  treatise  on  the  qudstion  of 
wages.*  He  seems  to  have  found  him- 
self unable  to  make  the  views  of  the  sys- 
tematic writers  always  harmonize  with 
his  own  conceptions,  and  his  work  is  to 
a  considerable  extent  controversiaL  One 
of  his  prominent  objects  of  attack  is  the 
wage-fund  theory,  which  is  that  wages 
are  paid  out  of  capital,  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  capital  in  every  conn* 
try  is  charged  with  this  duty,  and  that 
the  rate  of  wages  couM  be  aocurately  de- 
termined if  the  amount  of  this  fund  and 
the  total  number  of  laborers  could  be  as- 
certained. This  theory  makes  the  sav- 
ings of  past  labor  to  be  the  source  from 
which  wages  are  paid.  Prof.  Walker 
argues  that  '*  wages  are,  in  a  philosophi- 
cal view  of  the  subject,  paid  out  of  the 
product  of  present  industry,  and  henoe 
that  production  furnishes  Uie  true  mea- 
sure of  wages."  Labor  is  an  article  which 
the  employer  buys  becaiise  it  forms  a 
necessary  part  of  a  certain  product  which 
he  intends  to  sell.  The  price  which  he 
expects  to  obtain  for  the  product  controls 
the  amount  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
labor.  It  is' true  that  the  money  paid 
must  necessarily  come  from  past  savings 
unless  the  laborers  wait  for  their  pay, 
as  they  formerly  did  in  this  country. 
But  in  making  this  payment  ci^ital 
merely  advanees  the  money,  and  its  pos- 
sessor receives  interest  for  its  use;  the 
amount  of  this  interest  being  another  ele- 
ment that  is  controlled  by  the  price  which 
the  manufacturer  expects  to  obtain  for 
the  product  Prof.  Walker  thinks  it  not 
surprising  that  the  erroneous  wage-fund 
theory  found  acceptance  in  England, 
where  the  facts  on  which  it  is  based  were 
first  observed.  But  he  marveb  that 
American  thinkers  can  accept  it,  for  the 
condition  of  some  classes  of  laborers  here 
was,  so  late  83  half  a  century  ago,  a  de- 
cided disproof  of  it.  Farm  hands,  for 
instance,  were  formerly  often  paid  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  for  the  reason  that 
there  was  not  capital  enough  in  farmers' 
hands  to  make  the  advances  necessary  for 
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weekly  or  monthlj  paTinents.  Here  was 
a  case  in  which  the  employer  clearly  had 
to  wait  for  the  product  before  he  ooold 
pay  the  wages.  No  past  savings  were 
available  for  the  purpose.  The  aathor's 
arguments  are  always  clearly  put  and 
forcible,  but  his  position  loses  strength 
by  the  very  character  of  his  task.  He 
has  so  completely  separated  the  wages 
quesUon  from  all  others,  that  we  miss  the 
natural  collocation  of  wages  with  the 
other  items  which  make  np  the  cost  of  a 
product.  The  capitalist  has  one  and  the 
same  purpose  in  buying  raw  material  and 
labor,  and  no  discussion  of  the  subject 
can  seem  complete  that  does  not  proceed 
from  the  likeness  or  unlikeness  of  these 
two  components  of  value.  Another  the- 
ory which  our  author  combats  strongly 
is  that  the  interest  of  the  employer 
is  sufficient  to  keep  wages  up  to  the  high- 
est profitable  point.  He  holds  that  the 
laborer  must  be  active  in  his  own  inter- 
ests, or  he  will  never  obtain  that  rate  of 
payment  which  is  necessary  to  his  pro- 
per maintenance.  Bad  food  reduces  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  tilie  laborer's 
work,  so  that  more  men  have  to  be  hired 
for  a  given  task,  and  the  employer  pays 
more  in  the  end  for  his  product,  than 
when  wages  are  good;  but  even  this  pro- 
spective loss  is  not  sufficient  to  keep  em- 
ployers from  experimenting  to  find  just 
that  point  to  which  wages  may  be  lowered 
without  affecting  food  disastrously.  This 
disposition  of  the  employer  can  be  com- 
battedonly  by  the  resistance  of  the  labor- 
er. Prof.  Walker  thinks  there  is  a  '*  con- 
stantly imminent  danger  that  bodies  of 
laborers  will  not  soon  enough  or  amply 
enough  resent  industrial  injuries  which 
may  be  wrought  by  the  concerted  action 
of  employers  or  by  slow  and  gradual 
changes  in  production,  or  by  catastro- 
phes in  business,  such  as  commercial 
panics."  Of  course  he  does  not  advo- 
cate strikes,  which  ''are  the  insurrec- 
tions of  labor,"  but  even  these  are  to  be 
judged  by  their  results.  The  results 
may  or  may  not  justify  them.  He  con- 
siders that  cooperation  is  a  real  panacea 
that  can  successfully  take  the  place  of 
violent  measures.  He  denies  the  asser- 
tion that  cooperation  gets  rid  of  the 
capitalist.  It  merely  avoids  the  business 
man,  who  in  the  present  order  of  things 
borrows  the  capital,  hires  the  laborers, 
and  directs  the  business,    Practioally  he 


is  a  salaried  man.  Prof.  Walker  finds 
difficulty  in  giving  this  man  a  title  suit- 
able for  use  in  treatises  on  political  econ- 
omy. He  objects  to  '*  undertaker  "  and 
<*  adventurer,"  because  they  have  other 
meanings,  and  suggests  the  French  entre 
prenettr.  The  objections  are  well  taken, 
but  the  middleoian  is  not  only  a  reality; 
he  also  has  a  name  by  which  he  is  known 
in  business.  If  Prof.  Walker  wants  to 
have  a  cellar  dug  or  rock  blasted,  he  can 
go  to  Pennsylvania  and  find  a  *'  ventu- 
rer" to  undertake  the  work;  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  term 
that  is  already  in  common  use  and  well 
understood  should  be  rejected  by  the 
schoolmen.  This  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  political  economy,  so  valuable,  in 
fact,  that  we  can  only  8ay  that  it  should 
be  read,  ndt  demonstrate  the  fact  in  a 
short  notice. 


"  El8ii*s  Mothvbhood  "*  is  a  story  hi 
which  pioty  of  the  Sunday-school  kind  is 
curiously  contrasted  with  villany  in  the 
shape  of  Eu  Elux  outrages.  Elsie's 
children  are  all  sweetness,  obedience, 
and  kisses,  and  live  in  an  atmosphere  of 
goodness  that  is  revolting  because  it  is 
monstrous.  There  is  a  suspicion  of  po- 
litical purpose  associated  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  book 'just  at  this  time 
which  does  not  improve  it. 
— The  author*  of  **Near  to  Nature's 
Heart  "f  shows  abundant  powers  of  in- 
vention, but  his  imagination  is  not  suffi- 
ciently well  regulated  for  the  production 
of  a  natural  or  even  plausible  story.  The 
individual  who  is  so  intimate  with  nature 
is  a  young  girl  whose  father  has  fled  from 
England  and  hidden  himself  in  the  for- 
ests of  the  Hudson  river  on  account  of  a 
quarrel  with  his  brother,  which  he  (erro- 
neously) supposes  to  have  been  a  fatal 
one.  His  seclusion  is  so  complete  that 
his  daughter  grows  up  almost  without 
the  sight  of  man  or  womankind  except 
the  three  who  are  in  her  father's  hut, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  partial  rever^ 
sion  to  the  wild  state  from  which  we  are 
nowadays  supposed  to  have  been  some- 
what removed  by  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion.   The  author  dresses  the  nymph  in 

^"EMeU  Motherhood. "'  A  Seqnel  to  «*  Elsie?! 
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a  style  that  ingeniously  indicates  the 
character  he  desires  to  point  *'  Her  at- 
tire was  as  simple  as  it  was  strange,  con- 
sisting of  an  embroidered  tunic  of  finely 
dressed  fawn  skin,  reaching  a  little  be- 
low the  knee,  and  ending  in  a  Uue 
fringe.  Some  lighter  fabric  was  worn 
under  it,  and  encased  the  arms.  The 
shapely  neck  and  throat  were  bare, 
though  almost  hidden  by  a  wealth  of 
wavy  golden  tresses  that  flowed  down 
her  shoulders.  Her  hat  ai^>6ared  to 
have  been  constructed  out  of  the  skin  of 
the  snowy  heron,  with  its  beak  and  plu- 
mage'preserved  intact,  and  dressed  into 
the  jauntiest  style.  Leggings  of  strong 
buckskin,  that  formed  a  protection 
against  the  briers  and  roughness  of  the  for- 
est, were  clasped  around  a  slender  ankle, 
and  embroidered  moccasins  completed 
an  attire  that  was  not  in  the  style  of  the 
girl  of  the  period,  even  a  century  ago," 
This  nymph  was  fishing,  and  for  a  float 
used  the  bud  of  a  water  lily  1  This  is 
quite  characteristic  of  the  author's  idea 
throughout.  In  losing  civilization  this 
girl  put  on  all  the  supposed  graces  and 
none  of  the  known  brutishness  of  the 
wild  state.  The  result  is  an  incongruous 
character,  but  it  is  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  general  notion  that  the  natural 
state  is  one  of  greater  perfection  than 
that  we  really  dwell  in.  As  for  the 
story,  it  relates  to  Revolutionary  times, 
introduces  Washington  and  the  Conti- 
nental army,  with  battles,  dangers,  and 
other  lively  and  thrilling  situations.  In 
plot  it  is  crude  and  rough.  The  author 
makes  the  artistic  mistake  of  introducing 
religion  as  a  principal  element  of  his 
tale,  though  it  does  not  relate  to  a  time 
or  to  persons  characteristically  religious. 
The  variety  of  incident,  the  presence  of 
historical  characters,  including  Washiug- 
ton  and  **  Oaptain  "  Molly,  and  a  certain 
guantum  of  real  skill  in  the  author,  will 
no  doubt  make  this  book  acceptable  to 
the  uncritical,  but  It  does  not  deserve 
the  attention  of  others.  We  notice  that 
the  publishers  announce  the  '*  fourteenth 
thousand,  *'  which  is  the  best  indication 
of  the  book's  popularity. 


TflB  ranks  of  the  rhymers  of  the  day 
are  throngei  with  women,  among  the 
better  of  whom  is  the  author  of  *'  Edel- 


weiss, "*  who  has  gathered  her  occasional 
verses  into  a  pretty  volume  under  the 
title  of  that  graceful  and  tender  little  po- 
em. Her  title-page  bears  no  publisher's 
name  and  her  dedication  to  friends,  whose 
loving  kindness  has  welcomed  them  one 
by  one,  and  at  whose  request  they  have 
been  gathered  together,  seems  to  imply 
that  they  are  privately  printed.  If  this 
is  because  no  publisher  would  undertake 
the  production  of  the  volume,  we  do  not 
wonder;  not  because  of  the  inferiority  of 
the  poems,  for  they  are  much  bettor  than 
many  that  do  find  publishers.  They  be- 
long to  a  large  class  in  which  the  world 
cannot  be  brought  to  t^e  any  great  in- 
terest— verses  expressive  of  various  emo- 
tions, love,  devotion,  resignation,  and  so 
forth,  which  are  all  uttered  with  fervpr  or 
with  tenderness,  verses  graceful  in  style, 
and  in  good  rhythm,  and  which  yet  pro- 
duce no  great  impression;  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  are  much  above  that  senti- 
mental or  that  sententious  twaddle  which 
sometimes  finds  many  admirers.  It  is  sad 
to  see  so  much  of  this  sort  of  Terse  pub- 
lished ;  for  it  is  the  occasion  and  the  sign 
of  woful  disappointment  to  persons  of 
unusual  intelligence  and  true  poetic  feel- 
ing, who,  however,  have  not  in  any  great 
measure  the  poetic  faculty. 
— ''  Frithiof 's  Saga"  has  been  often  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  we  have  here  the 
result  of  one  more  effort  to  give  us  the 
great  Swedish  poem  in  our  own  lan- 
guage.! ^b®  principal  difference  be- 
tween this  translation  and  its  predeces- 
sors is  that  this  preserves  the  changing 
metres  of  the  originaL  It  was  under- 
taken chiefly  because  it  seems  the  Swedes 
have  not  been  satisfied  with  the  previous 
translations  because  they  did  not  follow 
the  metre  of  the  originaL  The  reason  is 
not  a  good  one,  and  the  result  of  the  at- 
tempt to  conform  to  it  is  not  very  happy. 
There  is  no  question  of  pleasing  the 
Swedes  with  a  translation  into  English. 
It  is  English  ears  that  are  to  be  consult- 
ed by  what  is  written  in  English,  wheUi- 
er  original  or  not.  The  Swedes  have  the 
original;  that  is  for  them;  the  English 
version  is  for  us.    The  effect  of  the  many 

*'*.BairiMtef;AB  Alpine  Rhyme.*'  BjHabt 
Low3  ItooKUiioir.    New  York,  187ft.  * 

f**Fn$Mqr9Saifa,  A  NoneBomanoe.''  By 
EsAn  Fbgitsb,  Bishop  of  Wezio.  v  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Thomas  A.  Holcombe  and 
Martha  anl  Lyon  Holco«|^  ^Rl^«M* 
Chicago :  8.  C.  Griggs  A  Co.  O 
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and  great  chan^^os  in  the  iiliythm  and  in 
the  form  of  the  Terse  is  not  pleasant  to 
our  taste;  and  indeed  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  best  translation  of  this  or  of 
any  other  "  Saga  "  would  be  into  rhythmic 
prose,  which  embodied  the  spirit,  but 
did  not  simulate  the  form  of  the  original. 
^It  is  very  unfortunate  for  what  is  often 
called  American  literature,  that  almost 
all  attempts  to  treat  any  part  of  our  his- 
tory poetically  or  dramatically  are  mis- 
erable failures.  Among  the  verse  books 
before  us  two  are  of  this  kind;  one  by 
Mr.  QeoTgQ  L.  Raymond,*  who  has  writ- 
ten in  what  he  supposes  is  the  ballad 
form  some  things  which  are  not  at  all 
ballad-like,  and  which  are  dreary  stuff 
under  whatever  name;  and  the  other  a 
thing  which  Mr.  Martin  F.  Tupperf  seems 
to  suppose  is  a  drama  in  blank  verse  upon 
the  events  of  our  war  of  independence. 
A  more  stupid  and  ridiculous  perform- 
ance we  have  rarely  seen.  That  it  should 
be  read  through  by  any  one  seems  to  us 
quite  insupposable.  And  yet,  although 
he  has  written  this  and  **  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy," Mr.  Tupper  is  a  D.  G.  L.  of 
Oxford  and  an  F.  B.  S. 
— Something  of  a  far  higher  quality  than 
this  is  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  ''National 
Ode  *'  written  for  the  Centennial  celebra- 
tion. It  is  to  be  regretted,  we  think, 
that  Mr.  Taylor  was  not  able  to  give 
himself  up  entirely  to  poetical  composi- 
tion. He  has  the  poetic  faculty,  and  his 
Terse  is  nervous  and  manly,  far  better,  we 
think,  than  his  prose.  Had  he  been  a  poet 
only,  he  might  have  taken  a  still  higher 
place  in  contemporary  literature.  This 
poem,  well  known  to  the  public,  is  ood 
of  his  finest  and  most  spirited  efforts. 
The  present  edition^  is  very  handsomely 
illustrated  and  printed. 
— Charles  Sprague  is  an  ''American" 
poet  of  the  last  generation,  who  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  indeed  quite  unknown  to 
leaders  of  the  present  day.  Ho  has 
something  of  Campbell  in  his  style — 
Campbell  in  his  calm  and  serious  moods. 
It  may  have  been  desirable  to  reprint  his 
poems  and  essays  in  an  attractive  toI- 

«  **  CWofiy  £aaad8,  etc,  etc,  etc.,  etc*"  B7 
OiOBoi  L  Batvond.  lemo,  |>p.  80.  New 
York  :  Hud  A  Houghton. 
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ume,*  with  his  portrait;  but  we  fear 
that  he  belongs  to  the  class  of  middling 
writers  of  prose  and  verse  who  were 
much  talked  of  by  our  fathers  chiefly 
because  they  were  "American." 
— One  of  the  best  of  the  many  volumes  of 
verse  upon  our  table  is  the  collection  of 
poems  by  Mrs.  S.M.B.Piatt.t  Mrs.  Pi- 
att's muse  is  often  thoughtful,  but  in  all 
that  she  has  given  us,  of  which  much  is 
attractive  in  form  and  suggestive  in  sub- 
stance, these  lines  that  follow  are  the 
most  valuable.  They  refer  to  the  altar 
which  Paul  found  at  Athens  "  To  the 
Unknown  God": 

Because  mj  life  was  hollow  with  a  pain 
As  old  as  death :  because  my  eyee  were  dry 

Aa  the  flerco  tropics  after  montlu  of  rain. 
Because  my  reatleaa  voice  said,  '*  Why  ?"  and 
"Why?" 

Wounded  and  worn,  I  kndt  within  the  night 
Aa   blind   aa    daikneaa— Praying  f    And    to 
Whom?— 

When  yond'  eold  er«$cmU  cut  mjf  Jiddtd  tigJU^ 
And  showed  a  phantom  Altar  in  my  room. 

It  waa  the  Altar  Paul  at  Athena  aair. 

The  Greek  bowed  there,  but  not  the  Greek 
alone  I 
The  ghosts  of  nations  gathered,  wan  with  awe. 

And  laid  their  oiZeringB  on  that  ahadowy  atone. 

The  Egyptian  worshipped  there  the  crocodile ; 

There  they  of  Ninoyeh  the  bull  with  wings  ; 
The  Persian  there  with  swart,  sun-lifted  smOe 

Felt  in  his  soul  the  writhing  flre^s  bright  stings. 

There  the  weird  Druid  held  his  mistletoe  ; 

There,  for  the  scorched  son  of  the  s&nd,  coUad 
bright, 
The  torrid  snake  waa  hissing  sharp  and  low ; 

And  there  the  Western  sarage  paid  hia  rite. 

**  Allah,'*  the  Moslem  darkly  muttered  there ; 
"  Brahma,*'  the  JeweUed  Indies  of  the  Bast 
Sillied  through   their   apicea  with  a  languid 
prayer ; 
''Christ?"  faintly  questioned  many  a  paler 
priest. 

And  Btni  the  Athenian  Altar's  glimmering  Doubt 
On  all  religions—evermore  the  same. 

What  teara  shall  wash  its  sad  inscription  out  r 
What  hand  ahall  write  thereon  His  other  name  f 

The  last  five  lines  of  Mrs.  Piatt's  poem 
express  finely  the  feeling  as  to  Gk>d  and 
religion  which  now  fills  countless  num- 
bers of  the  truest  hearts  and  brightest 

tninflw^ 

— "  As  You  Like  It "  has  just  been  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Clarendon  Press  Series  of 
Shakespeare's  Select  Plays.''    Mr.  Grant 

*  *<  Th$ PottUxd and  Pnm  WrUing$Qf  Charim 
^pragw,^  lOmo,  pp.  907.  Boston :  A.  wnUamf 
AGO. 
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White,  in  his  wrtide  "On  Beading 
Shakespeare,"  in  the  present  number  of 
"The  Galaxy/'  has  said  so  much  in  re- 
gard to  this  series  and  its  present  editor,* 
William  Aldis  Wright,  that  it  is  only 
necessary  for  us  to  record  here  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
most  charming  comedy,  and  to  say  that 
Shakespeare's  lovers  and  students  will 
find  in  it  some  new  views  which -are  in- 
teresting, and  appear  to  be  soimd,  and  a 
copious  and  careful  body  of  annotation. 
^Of  poetry,  or  rather  of  verse,  as  we 
before  remarked,  our  table  is  full  this 
month,  and  with  it  we  have  a  dictionary 
to  teach  us  to  rhyme  withal. f  ''Wal- 
ker's Rhyming  Dictionary"  has  had 
complete  possession  of  this  field  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  will  be  supplanted  by 
Mr.  Bamum's.  His  new  plan  is  very 
systematic.  He  classifies  his  words  in 
groups— single  rhymes,  double  rhymes, 
triple,  quadruple,  and  even  quintuple 
rhymes;  and  then  he  divides  and  subdi- 
vides and  parcels  off  his  words  under 
separate  headings.  He  does  not  give 
definitions.  The  book  will  be  valuable 
to  the  student  of  the  English  language, 
more  so,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than 
to  the  mere  rhyme-hunter,  who  will  pre- 
fer to  run  his  finger  and  his  eye  down  a 
column  of  words  arranged  merely  ac- 
cording to  their  final  letters. 
— Mr.  Tennyson's  new  dramatic  poem  is 
before  us  in  the  elegant  Boston  typogra- 
phy of  Tioknor  &  Field's  worthy  succe»- 
8or84  The  poet  laureate  added  little  to 
his  f<une  |by  his  previous  dramatic  work, 
''Queen  Mary";  he  will  gain  less  by 
*  *^ Shakespeare/*  Select  Pla^s.  **ABYoaIike 
It.'*  Bdited  by  Wiluax  Alois  Wbiqht,  H.  A., 
Banar  of  Trinity  CoDoge,  Cambridge.  18mo,  pp. 
166.    Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 

fM  VoofOmlary  <tf  Enf^ish  Shymee.^    Ar- 
ranged on  a  new  plan.    By  the  Rev.  Saxuil  W. 
Bazcnux.    ISmo,  pp.  767.    New  York :  D.  Ap- . 
pleton  A  Co.- 

X**Baroid:  A  Drama.**  By  Altbed  Tehht- 
•OH.  Idmo,  ppu  17a  Bottoo:  James  B.  Osgood 
AGO. 


this.  It  is  good  of  course  to  a  certain 
degree,  but  it  is  only  ''  fair  to  middling" 
Tennysonian  work.  We  find  in  it  not  a 
passage  that  stirs  us,  not  one  that  charms. 
It  puts  the  story  of  the  Norman  Conquest 
of  England  into  a  dramatic  form  and 
into  good  blank  verse,  with  sound  and 
sensible  treatment  of  the  subject,  and 
that  is  alL  Its  author's  good  taste,  and 
above  all  his  experience,  his  dexterity, 
acquired  by  such  long  practice,  are  mani- 
fest on  every  page;  but  there  is  little 
more.  He  dedicates  it  to  the  present 
Lord  Lytton, in  evident  desire  to  wipe, 
out  the  memory  of  the  old  feud  between 
him  and  Bulwer  Lytton;  but  that  was 
too  block  and  too  bitter  to  be  sponged 
away  with  a  little  sugar  and  water. 
•—Mr.  Latham  Cornell  Strong  is  modest 
in  his  preface  about  his  collection  of 
verse,*  although  he  is  rather  too  elaborate- 
ly metaphorical  in  his  way  of  blushing 
properly.  He  says,  as  to  the  flaws  in  his 
poems,  that  he  '*has  a  reasonable  confi- 
dence that  they  will  not  all  be  discov- 
ered by  any  one  reader."  This  may  be 
true  from  the  probable  fact  that  no  one 
reader  will  read  them  all;  we  think  that 
we  have  met  wiUi  Plough  of  them  to 
show  that  Mr.  Strong  might  well  have 
refrained  himself  from  publication.  For 
example,  we  think  that  a  true  poet  could 
hardly  have  written  many  such  passages 
as  these,  and  there  are  many  such  in  the 
volume: 

The  night  is  ilshinr  from  <^  treea^ 
llG[  hands,  aplifted,  ^mi/ with  stan 

The  moon  hath  flung  Us  baniiers  on  the  swod 

Old  Bnpert  named,  akme  qf  aUtheresi 
She  most  esteemed,  for  be  had  brought  her 
flo%Ters, 

To  wreathe  her  Cresses  and  make  manifest 
His  sympathy  for  her,  in  tnany  wave  eaeprmssd 

The  last  four  lines  unite  incorrectness^ 
tameness,and  inelegance  with  remarkable 
and  fatal  facility. 

*  **  OasUe  Windot»s,^  By  Lateav  Cobhcll 
8TBOXO.  tOao,  pp.  880L  Troy :  H.  B.  l^ims  A 
Co. 
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— The  erolutionisto  manifestly  feel  that 
they  are  put  upon  their  defence  in  the 
matter  of  religion.  As  far  as  they  them- 
salres  are  conoemed,  they  are  at  peace 
with  their  own  consciences;  but  never- 
theless they  do  not  sit  easily  under  the 
charge  of  atheism  which  is  very  general- 
ly brought  against  them  by  that  part  of 
the  world  to  which  science  does  not 
stand  in  place  of  religion.  They  are 
DOW  making  desperate  efforts  to  show 
that  they  hare  a  religion,  and  Mr.  M.  J. 
Savage  has  written  a  very  clever  book 
upon  the  subject,  entitled  ''The  Eeligion 
of  Evolution.''  Mr.  Savage  is  a  very 
pronounced  evolutionist;  he  sticks  at 
nothing  in  the  most  extravagant  form  of 
the  new  theory,  and  the  attitude  which 
he  woidd  take  toward  religion  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  title  of  his  previous  volume 
on  a  kindred  subject,  '*  Christianity  the 
Science  of  Manhood."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  although  Mr.  Savage  and  others  like 
him  may  call  themselves  Christians  and 
believe  themselves  to  be  so,  and  may 
live  lives  worthy  of  the  name,  no  man 
who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  a  pro- 
fessed believer  in  the  Christian  religion, 
and  comparatively  very  few  of  those  who 
are  so  now,  would  accept  the  term  aeienee 
as  applicable  to  Christianity  or  to  reli- 
gi(m  at  all.  For  science  means  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  cautious  logical 
deductions  from  those  facts ;  whereas  the 
very  essence  of  religion  is  a  faith  which 
holds  itself  above  knowledge  and  reason, 
a  faith  which  is  not  only  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  but  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.  And  this  great  defini- 
tion, one  of  the  greatest  ever  given,  ap- 
plies not  partictdarly  to  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  religion,  but  to  all  faiths— Juda- 
ism, Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  and 
the  rest.  The  true  religionist  will  sooner 
accept  one  of  these  as  a  religion  than  a 
religion  of  evolution,  or  than  he  will 
consent  to  accept  Christianity  as  a  sci- 
ence of  anything— of  manhood,  or  even 
of  God-hood. 

—  It  is  with  this  view  of  religion, 
this    feeling  about   it,    that   the  evo- 


lutionists have  to  deal  when  they  en- 
deavor to  free  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  irreligion.  This  is  a  state  of 
the  case  which  some  of  them  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  at  its  full  importance. 
They  shirk  it,  or  at  least  they  slight  it; 
but  Mr.  Savage,  it  must  be  admitted, 
meets  it  fairly  and  boldly.  He  takes  the 
position  that  such  a  view  of  religion  is 
unworthy  of  a  reasonable  creature,  and 
he  brushes  it  aside  with  little  ceremony 
and  with  some  dexterity.  But  his  chief 
difficulty  is  with  the  conception  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religions — 
the  idea  of  god.  Granted  a  god,  or 
gods,  and  religion  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course;  and  conversely,  no  god,  no  reli- 
gion. Therefore  the  evolutionists,  those 
of  them  who  feel,  or  who  see  the  neces- 
sity of  a  religion,  of  whom  Mr.  Savage 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  representative,  go 
about  to  provide  themselves  and  the  rest 
of  the  universe  with  a  god,  and  they  do  it  in 
this  fashion.  It  is  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  evolutionists,  and  also  of  very 
many  who  have  no  respect  for  their  theory, 
that  the  Mosaic  cosmogony — that  is,  the 
account  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  all  the 
visible  universe — ^has  never  been  proved, 
and  is  incapable  of  proof,  and  that  it 
holds' its  place  in  popular  belief  solely 
because  of  its  supposed  connection  with 
Christianity;  that  it  is  merely  a  tradi- 
tion (from  however  high  and  venerable  a 
source),  and  that  it  rests  upon  no  knowl- 
edge or  study  of  the  facts  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  explain;  that  it  is  in  no  way 
connected  with  Christianity,  which  would 
stand  on  its  own  merits  equally  whether 
the  world  were  six  thousand  or  six  mil- 
lion years  old,  and  whether  it  and  its  in- 
habitants were  made  in  six  days  or  six 
»ons;  that  it— the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  world — explains  nothing, but 
simply  tells  dogmatically  that  God  made 
all  and  that  God  did  so  and  so;  that  no 
intelligent  person  would  think  of  resting 
satisfied  with  the  Mosaic  account,  had  it 
not  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  requirement 
of  religion  to  do  so,  but' that  this  has  be- 
oome  so  fixed  that  the  whole  orthodox 
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system  is  the  natural  and  logical  oat- 
growth  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  be- 
ginning of  things:  "the  prevailing  belief 
about  God,  the  nature  and  the  fall  of 
man,  total  depravity,  the  need  and  the 
schemes  for  supernatural  redemption, 
the  whole  structure,  creed,  and  ritual  of 
the  Churchy  the  common  belief  about 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer  meet- 
ings, the  whole  system  of  popular  revi- 
vals, limited  salvation,  and  everlasting 
punishment" — all  and  each  being  built 
on  the  f9undation  of  the  Mosaic  cosmog- 
ony. Therefore  for  the  vast  number  of  in- 
telligent thoughtful  people  to  whom  the 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is  no 
longer  authoritative,  although  it  may  be 
mythically  instructive,  the  foundation  of 
their  religion  is  gone.  It  is  then  assumed 
that  religion  must  rest  upon  a  veneration 
for  the  creative  power  or  agent  to  which 
the  present  eosmaa  owes  its  existence, 
and  that  as  the  traditional  God  or  Crea- 
tor of  Genesis  has  been  eliminated  from 
cognition  by  science,  his  place  in  religion 
must  be  taken  by  the  power  by  which  he 
is  supplanted.  Hence  we  have  the  god 
of  evolution  and  the  religion  of  evolution. 

—  But  what  is  this  god  of  evolution  ?  In 
a  very  remarkable  series  of  papers  which 
have  appeared  for  some  months  past  in 
*'Macmillan*s  Magazine,"  upon  Natural 
Beligion,  remarkable  equally  for  the 
subtlety  and  closeness  of  their  thought 
and  their  clearness  of  style,  something 
called  Nature  is  set  up  as  God;  Mr.  Sav- 
age's god,  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  out, 
is  the  law  of  evolution — the  formative 
power  by  which  the  universe  passed  from 
a  mass  of  fluid  fire,  revolving  in  space, 
into  suns,  and  suns  and  planets,  and 
their  inhabitants.  In  either  case  it 
amounts  to  about  the  same  thing.  What 
is  nature  ?  We  may  be  sure  the  word  is 
not  used  in  the  sense  which  it  has  when 
we  say  that  a  man  admires  nature,  loves 
nature,  or  observes  nature,  nor  in  that 
which  it  has  when  we  speak  of  the  nature 
of  things  or  the  nature  in  a  work  of  the  im- 
agination, or  the  nature  of  man,  or  **  the 
nature  of  the  beast."  What  is  it  then  ? 
We  are  very  sure  that  the  **  Macmillan  " 
writer,  with  aU  his  delicacy  of  thought 
and  command  of  expression,  could  not 
say  exactly  what  he  means  when  he 
speaks  of  this  Nature  which  is  so  worthy 
of  reverence  and  of  love.    For  this  rea- 


son, and  for  no  other,  we  may  be  sure, 
he  has  left  the  word  undefined.  This  is 
important;  for,  as  Mr.  Savage  says  in  his 
eleventh  chapter,  when  he  proposes  the 
question  whether  evolution  and  Chris- 
tianity are  antagonistic,  so  that  one  nec- 
essarily excludes  the  other — "that  de- 
pends upon  definitions."  * 

—  Tbb  truth  is  that  this  whole  ques- 
tion is  one  greatly  of  definitions.  What 
do  you  mean  by  (Jod?  what  by  Na- 
ture ?  what  by  religion  ?  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  if  the  two  par- 
ties on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  great 
question  of  the  day  were  to  have  a  pre- 
liminary settlement  of  definitions,  it 
would  become  plain  that  there  could  be 
no  discussion,  certainly  no  profitable  dis- 
cussion, between  them — ^no  more  than 
there  could  be  a  fight  between  a  deep-sea 
fish  and  a  chamois.  They  would  find 
that  there  was  no  ground  on  which  they 
could  meet,  no  point  on  which  they  could 
come  in  contact  1  To  one  Qtod  is,  and 
must  be,  a  person,  an  individual,  who, 
however  spiritual,  eternal,  omniscient^ 
and  omnipresent,  is  yet  as  much  a  person 
as  a  man  having  a  will,  with  purposes,  af- 
fections, feelings,  sentiments,  as  indeed 
every  spiritual  being  must  have — a  being 
who  can  be  feared,  revered,  admired, 
loved.  Religion  to  these  men  is  worship 
of  this  person,  obedience  to  his  will  be- 
cause it  is  his,  faith  in  him,  love  of  him. 
The  god  of  the  evolutionists,  on  the  other 
hand,  is,  if  Nature,  a  mere  manifestation  / 
or  result ;  if  a  law,  a  mere  mode  or  rule  of 
action.  As  to  the  religion  of  evolution,  we 
cannot,  with  all  Mr.  Savage  *s  help,  and 
that  of  the  "  Macmillan  "  writer  (who,  we 
are  sure,  must  be  a  man  of  mark,  or  at 
least  one  who  will  become  so),  discover 
what  it  is,  except  a  conformity  to  what 
may  be  oolled  the  law  of  nature;  but 
that  is  something  of  which  a  healthy 
beast  or  a  drop  of  water  is  quite  as  capa- 
ble as  a  man  is ;  and  such  conformity  im- 
plies feeling  quite  as  much  in  one  of 
these  cases  as  in  the  other.  It  implies 
feeling  in  no  case;  and  religion  without 
feeling,  sentiment,  and  faith  is  no  reli- 
gion at  all  in  the  sense  which  the  word 
has  had  from  the  beginning  of  its  use  to 
this  day.  The  religious  man  finds  in  his 
God  a  being  whom  he  can  love  and  lean 
upon,  who  has  a  right  to  his  obedienoe, 
to  whom  he  can  be  loyal,  whom  he  oaa 
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address,  calling  him  Father,  as  we  are 
told  that  Christ  did.  But  jou  oaonot 
love  a  law.  True,  David  says,  *'  O  how 
I  love  thy  law'';  but  the  law  that  be 
loved  was  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
and  he  loved  it  because  it  was  His.  It 
was  not  a  mode  of  action  or  of  evolution 
that  he  loved.  Nor  can  you  obey  such  a 
law,  although  you  may  conform  to  it; 
Bor  can  you  be  loyal  to  it»  for  you  can- 
not be  loyal  to  an  abstraction.  As  to 
fatherhood,  this  law-god  of  evolution  is 
the  father  of  nothing  except  as  two  and 
two  are  the  father  and  mother  of  four. 
Therefore,  while  we  regard  such  books  as 
Mr.  Savage^s  as  interesting  expositions  of 
the  condition  as  to  super-scientific  sub- 
jects into  which  modem  science  has 
brought  many  of  its  votaries,  we  cannot 
see  that  they  do  anything  toward  refut- 
ing the  charge  brought  against  science 
(as  it  is  among  the  evolutionists),  that  it 
is  at  war  with  religion,  and  takes  away  all 
the  grounds  of  religious  faith.  For  that 
which  the  evolutionists  set  up  as  a  god 
religious  people  regard  as  the  mere  crea- 
ture of  the  true  God;  and  what  they  set 
up  as  religion  the  others  regard  utterly 
lacking  in  all  the  essentiab  of  religion. 
It  would  be  much  better  for  the  evolu- 
tionists to  face  this  whole  question  bold- 
ly, as  Mr.  Savage  does  in  part,  and  to  say 
that  the  result  of  their  investigations  is 
the  belief  that  there  is  no  God,  and 
consequently  that  there  need  not  bo,  and 
in  fact  cannot  be,  any  religion  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  woid  has  for  centuries 
been  used.  Moreover,  we  cannot  see 
the  grounds  of  one  pretence  which 
is  made  by  the  evolutionists,  and  which 
is  implied  if  not  in  terms  sot  up 
in  all  their  writings  that  are  not  pure- 
ly scientific  and  have  what  may  be 
called  a  moral  character,  such  as  the 
book  before  us.  This  is  that  their  theory 
accounts  for  everything,  and  is  more  con- 
sistent with  reason  than  that  of  those 
who  accept  with  faith  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis. The  evolution  theory  is,  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Savage,  "  that  the  whole  universe, 
suns,  planets,  moons,  our  earth,and  every 
form  of  life  upon  it,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, up  to  man,  together  with  all  our  civi- 
lization, has  developed  from  a  primitive 
firo-mist  or  nebula  that  once  filled  all  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  worlds;  and 
that  this  development  has  been  accord- 
ing to  laws  and  methods  and  forces  still 


active  and  working  about  us  to-day." 
But  if  it  be  granted,  or  even  proved,  that 
this  is  true,  we  cannot  see  how  it  satis- 
fies the  reason  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 
tion of  creation  and  a  creator.  For 
what  a  stupendous,  unutterably  stupen- 
dous, and  almost  inconceivable  thing  was 
that  fire-mist  that  filled  all  space  and 
had  in  it  not  only  the  germs  and  possi- 
bilities of  suns  and  moons  and  planets 
and  our  earth,  but  of  man  and  cUl  hia 
civilization;  and  those  laws  and  meth- 
ods and  forces  according  to  which  the 
universe  and  man  and  his  civilisation 
have  been  evolved  from  a  fire-mist — ^what 
inconceivable  things  they  are  1  Now 
who  made  the  fire-mist  and  the  law  of 
evolution  ?  We  cannot  see  that  reason 
is  satisfied  by  the  substitution  of  a  fire- 
mist  and  a  law  of  evolution  for  the  will 
of  a  creator  and  a  specific  creation  of  the 
suns  and  stars  and  planets,  including  the 
earth,  and  man,  and  his  possibilities  of 
civilization.  The  thing  is  as  broad  one 
way  as  it  is  long  the  other.  As  far  as 
the  fact  of  creation  goes,  in  either  case 
the  belief  must  be  a  matter  of  faith,  not 
of  reason.  With  regard  to  the  anthro- 
pomorphism of  the  Hebrew  story,  that  is 
shared,  and  must  be  shared,  by  all  reli- 
gions— ^that  is,  all  religious  which  rest 
upon  the  notion  of  a  personal  God.  The 
limitations  of  man's  nature,  the  limita- 
tions of  language,  make  anthropomorphic 
metaphor  necessary  when  a  man  speaks 
of  a  god.  Even  the  evolutionists  cannot 
get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  faith. 

—  Db,  Richabdson's  papers  published 
in  *'  Nature,"  and  designed  to  prove  the 
advantage,  and  in  fact  the  real  necessity 
of  experimenting  on  animals  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  save  human  life,  contain 
many  interesting  facts  and  deserve  to  be 
widely  read  in  view  of  the  current  dis- 
cussion as  to  the  propriety  of  permitting 
the  practice  of  vivisection.  The  follow- 
ing case  affords  conclusive  proof  of  the 
learned  and  humane  physiologist's  argu- 
ment. He  says:  **  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  yeur  1809,  made  the 
original  and  remarkable  observation  tiiat 
if  a  part  of  the  body  of  a  frog  be  im- 
mersed in  simple  syrup,  there  soon  oc- 
curs in  the  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye- 
ball an  opaque  appearance  resembling 
the  disease  called  cataract.  He  extend- 
ed his  observations  to  the  effects  of  grape. 
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sugar,  and  obtained  the  same  results. 
He  found  that  he  could  induce  the  cata- 
ractic  condition  invariably  by  this  ex- 
periment, or  by  injecting  a  solution  of 
sugar  with  a  fine  needle,  subcutaneously, 
into  the  dorsal  sac  of  the  frog.  The 
discovery  was  one  of  singular  importance 
in  the  history  of  medical  science,  and  ex- 
plained immediately  a  number  of  obscure 
phenomena.  The  co-existence  of  the 
two  diseases,  diabetes  and  cataract,  in 
man  had  been  observed  by  France,  Co- 
hen, Hasner,  Mackenzie,  Duncan,  Von 
Graafe,  and  others,  and  Von  Graafe  had 
stated  that  after  examining  a  large  num- 
ber of  diabetic  patients  in  different  hospi- 
tals, he  had  found  one-fourth  affected  with 
cataract.  Before  Mitchell's  observation 
there  was  not  a  suspicion  as  to  the  rea- 
son of  this  connection,  and  a  flood  of 
light,  therefore,  broke  on  the  subject  the 
moment  he  proclaimed  the  new  physio- 
logical fact.  Still  more,  Mitchell  show- 
ed that  the  cataract  he  was  able  to  in- 
duce by  experiment  was  curable  also  by 
experiment,  a  truth  which  will  one  day 
lead  to  the  cure  of  cataract  without  ope- 
ration. Then,  but  not  till  then,  the 
splendid  character  of  this  original  inves- 
tigation, and  the  debt  that  is  due  to  one 
of  the  most  original,  honest,  laborious 
workers  that  ever  in  any  age  cultivated 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  will  be 
duly  recognized."  Upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  this  discovery.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson undertook  experiments  to  discover 
the  cause  of  this  dependence  of  cataract 
upon  diabetes.  He  found  that  whenever 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood  was 
raised  to  ten  degrees  above  the  normal 
standard,  and  remained  so  for  a  short 
time,  cataract  followed.  He  also  found 
that  the  disease  so  produced  could  be 
cured  by  removing  the  salts  which  had 
been  introduced  into  the  blood.  This 
certainly  points  to  a  cure  for  cataract 
which  shall  be  really  radical,  and  adds 
another  to  the  results  which  justify,  even 
upon  humanitarian  grounds,  physiologi- 
cal experiments,  at  the  expense  of  the 
animal  creation^  within  prescribed  lim- 
its. 


—  Me.  Sobbt  has  lately  made  some 
calculations  of  the  probable  size  of  the 
invisible  atoms  which  compose  material 
substances.  Dr.  Boyston  Pigott  deter- 
mined that  the  smallest  visual  angle 
which  we  can  well  appreciate  is  that 
covering  a  hole  of  11-4  inches  di- 
ameter at  a  distance  of  1,100  yards. 
This  corresponds  to  about  six  sec- 
onds of  an  arc.  In  a  microscope  mag- 
nifyin£[  1,000  diameters  this  would  make 
visible  a  particle  one-three-millionth 
part  of  an  inch  thick.  But  Mr.  Sorby  is 
inclined  to  think  that  a  size  between 
1-80,000  and  1-100,000  of  an  inch  is  about 
the  limit  of  the  visibility  of  minute  ob- 
jects, even  with  the  best  microscopes. 
Now,  taking  the  mean  of  the  calcula- 
tloQB  made  by  Stoney,  Thomson,  and 
Clerk-Maxwell,  we  have  21,770  as  the 
number  of  atoms  of  any  permanent  gas 
required  to  cover  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch,  when  lying  end  to  end.  By  a  se- 
ries of  calculations  which  produce  num* 
bers  entirely  beyond  human  conception, 
(10,817,000,000,000  atoms  in  1-100,000,- 
000  of  a  cubic  inch,  for  instance)  he 
reached  the  conclusion  that  there  are  in 
the  length  of  1-80,000  of  an  inch  (the 
smallest  visible  object)  about  2,000  mo- 
lecules of  water,  or  520  of  albumen,  and 
therefore,  in  order  to  see  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  organic  bodies,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  use  a  magnifying  power 
from  COO  to  2,000  times  greater  than 
those  we  now  possess.  WiUi  this  result 
settled,  he  was  able  to  make  one  of  those 
radical  predictions  which  are  so  rarely 
possible  to  the  careful  scientist;  namely, 
that  the  atom  will  never  be  seen  by  man. 
It  is  not  that  instruments  cannot  be 
made  powerful  enough  (though  that  is 
no  doubt  true),  but  that  the  waves  of 
light  are  too  coarse  to  distinguish  the 
limits  of  such  an  extremely  small  dis- 
tance. To  see  atoms  we  should  need 
light  waves  only  one-two-thousandth  of 
their  actual  length.  At  present  we  are 
as  far  from  that  attainment  as  we  are 
from  reading  a  newspaper,  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a 
mile. 
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MOKE  than  one  reader  most  have 
felt  impatient  with  Milton  for 
spoUing  the  fine  epitaph  on  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Winchester  with  snch  un- 
fortunate lines  as  *'A  Viscount's 
daughter,  an  EarPs  heir,"  and  **No 
Marchioness,  but  now  a  queen."  Prob- 
ably the  expressions  sounded  less  ab- 
surd to  his  contemporaries  than  they 
do  to  us,  for  titles  of  nobility,  however 
tmworthlly  conferred,  had  more  sig- 
nificance in  the  reign  of  James  L  than 
they  bear  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. The  memorable  despatch  in 
'  which  Collingwood  announced  theric- 
tory  of  Trafalgar,  and  which  has  been 
described  by  great  writers  as  a  master- 
piece of  simple  narration  began  with 
these  words:  **Sir:  The  ever  to  be 
lamented  death  of  ^ce  Admiral  Lord 
Viscount  Nelson,  in  the  moment  of 
victory, "  etc.  Now  peers  of  all  ranks, 
except  the  highest,  are  commonly 
spoken  of  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  *'Lord  So-and-So,"  and  are 
rarely  accorded  in  conversation  the 
honors  of  **  my  lord,"  or  **  your  lord- 
ship." Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  England  titles,  like  deco- 
rations, are  still  greedily  sought  after, 
but  when  won  are  not  openly  dis- 
played. They  are  felt  by  their  bear- 
ers to  be  an  anachronism,  though  no 
doubt  a  sufficiently  agreeable  one  to 
those  most  immediately  concerned. 

Successive    governments    give    as 
large  ,  a  share  of   patronage   to  the 


peers  and  baronets,  and  their  kinsfolk, 
as  they  reasonably  can;  while  the  Pre- 
mier is  only  too  glad  to  select  m^i  of 
rank  as  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
if  they  are  only  possessed  of  decent 
abilities,  and  will  work— for  a  minis- 
ter must  be  a  hard  worker  in  these 
days.  Thus,  Mr.  Gladstone's  admin-- 
istration,  the  first  which  was  ever  desig- 
nated as  *'  Radical,"  contained  a  large 
proportion  of  the  aristocratic  element 
in  its  ranks,  though  it  was  even  made 
a  charge  against  Mr.  Gladstone  by 
conservative  and  pseudo-liberal  papers, 
that  he  unjustly  deprived  the  peerage 
of  its  due  representation  in  the  Cabinet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
Cabinet  resigned  it  consisted  of  six- 
teen members.  Of  these,  eight  were 
peers  or  sons  of  peers.  Of  the  remain- 
ing thirty-six  Pai*liamentary  members 
of  the  administration,  fourteen  were 
peers  or  sons  of  peers.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
Cabinet  numbers  but  twelve  ministers. 
Of  these  six  are  peers,  another  is  heir 
presumptive  to  a  dukedom ;  while  an 
eighth  is  a  baronet ;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  administration, 
nineteen  out  of  thirty-eight  are  peers, 
baronets,  or  sons  of  peers.  In  the 
army  and  navy,  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice, the  peerage  equally  secures  its 
full  share  of  prizes;  and  even  in  the 
legal  profession  it  is  far  from  being  a 
disadvantage  to  a  young  barrister  that 
his  name  figures  in  the  pages  of  Burke. 
In  the  Church  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  best  livings  are  held  by  members 
of  the  same  privileged  class,  and  even 
the  Stock  Exchange  lately  showed  it- 
self eager  to  confer  snch  honors  as 
were  in  its  gift  on  a  dake*s  son,  who 
had  been  courageous  enough  to  ^*go 
into  trade."- 

The  Britbh  aristocracy  is  still,  there- 
fore,  **  a  fact,  '*  if  a  favorite  term  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  may  be  permitted  in  such  a 
connexion,  as  it  probably  may,  for  the 
author  of  *'The  French  Revc^ution" 
has  himself  been  one  of  the  latest  eulo- 
gists of  the  governing  families  of  Eng- 
land, and  perhaps  a  few  notes  on  the 
origin  and  hiatory  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal houses  may  not  be  unacceptabla 
to  American  readers. 

The  House  of  Lords,  as  at  present 
constituted,  consists  of  something  less 
than  five  hundred  temporal  peers.  The 
first  in  order  of  hereditary  precedence, 
after  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  is 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  a  blameless 
young  gentleman  of  eight^nd-twenty 
years,  and  a  zealous  Catholic,  as  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  a  Howard  is 
compelled  to  be  by  a  mysterious  law 
of  his  nature.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  no  family  in  England  has 
changed  its  religion  so  often.  Henry 
Charles,  thirteenth  duke,  seceded  frcmi 
the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  occasion  of 
the  papal  aggression.  He  declared 
himself  convinced  that  *^  ultramon- 
tane opinions  were  totally  incompati- 
ble with  allegiance  to  the  sovereign 
and  the  Constitution.'*  The  Duke's 
expression  of  opinion  mi^t  have  had 
more  weight  with  his  coreligionists 
had  his  own  reputation  for  wisdom 
stood  higher.  Bat  it  stood  very  low. 
His  Grace  had  made  himself  very  con- 
spicuous during  the  agitation  for  the 
repeal  of  the  com  laws  by  recom- 
mending a  curry  powder  of  his  own 
manufacture  as  a  substitute  for  bread, 
which  singular  piece  of  advioe  to  a 
starving  people  earned  him  the  sobri- 
quet of  *' Curry  Norfolk."  Charles, 
eleventh  duke,  also  renounced  the  old 
faith  about  the  year  1780.  He  had 
not  yet  succeeded  to  his  title,  but  was 
known  as  the  Earl  of  Surrey ;  was  im- 


mediately returned  to  Parliament  for 
one  of  his  father's  borou^s.  (The 
dukes  of  Norfolk  had  eleven  boroughs 
at  their  disposition  before  the  passing 
of  the  reform  bill.)  He  was  a  nota- 
ble personage  in  his  day,  and  acted  in 
concert  with  the  party  of  Fox.  For 
giving  the  toast  of  ^*The  people,  our 
Sovereign,"  at  a  public  dinner  he  was 
deprived  of  his  lord-lieutenancy  and 
of  his  colonelcy  of  militia.  He  was 
remarkable,  too,  for  a  dislike  of  clean 
linen,  whidi  his  friends  were  grieved 
to  see  him  cany  to  exces?.*  Three 
other  Howards  of  the  same  stock  are 
more  honorably  distinguished  in  their 
country's  annals.  They  are  the  victor  of 
Flodden  and  two  of  his  grandsons;  the 
one  the  Surrey  of  history  and  romance, 
the  other,  Charles  Lord  Howard  of 
Effin^am,  the  conqueror  of  the  Span- 
ish Armada.  The  origin  of  the  family 
is  involved  in  obscurity,  some  main- 
taining that  it  sprung  from  the  famous 
Hereward,  the  Wake,  of  whose  name 
they  affirm  Howard  to  be  a  corruption ; 
while  others  assert  that  the  word 
Howard  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  euphonious  form  of  Hogward,  and 
that  the  premier  duke  and  hereditary* 
Eari  Marshal  of  England  might  ulti- 
mately trace  his  descent  to  a  swine- 
herd if  he  were  disposed  so  to  do. 
The  first  Howard  of  whom  genealo- 
gists can  take  serious  cognizance  was 
a  respectable  judge  of  the  court  of 
conunon  pleas  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
L  and  Edward  H.  (1297-1808).  His 
descendant  was  ennobled  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV. 

Next  on  the  roll  of  the  Lords  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  is  £dward  St.  Manr, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  an  extremely 
clever  man,  *<with  a  passion  for  say- 
ing disagreeable  things."  He  recently 
published  a  smart  attack  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  which  occa- 
sioned not  a  little  difficulty  to  some 
worthy  editors.  They  were  sincere 
Christiana,  but  it  jarred  against  their 
feelings  to  speak  harshly  of  a  duke. 

♦'•Wd  your  Grace  orer  try  a  dean  ahirtt'* 
Abernethy  is  said  to  have  asked  the  Duke,  who 
had  consulted  him  on  tome  aUment 
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T^e  St.  Maurs  (or  Seymours)  are  of 
genuine  Korman  descent,  and  began 
to  be  heard  of  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. They  apparently  remained  esti- 
mable till  the  time  of  Henry  YIII., 
when  that  uxorious  monarch  mairied 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Sey- 
mour, by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Edward  YI.  Strangely  enough, 
Jane's  brother,  Lord  Seymour  of  Sude- 
ley,  afterward  married  Henry's  widow, 
and  the  knot  of  family  relationships 
becomes  a  little  complicated  in  conse- 
quence. More  inauspicious  unions 
were  never  contracted.  Lord  Seymour 
was  executed  by  order  of  his  brother, 
the  Protector  (and  first  Duke  of  Som- 
erset), and  three  years  later  the  Pro- 
tector's death-warrant  was  signed  by 
his  own  nephew.  From  the  close  of 
this  short  chronicle  of  blood,  the  Sey- 
mours practically  disappear  from  the 
pages  of  English  history,  though  Mac- 
aulay  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  that 
Sir  Edward  Seymour  who  was  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  under 
Charles  H.,  and  who  proudly  replied 
to  William  HI.,  when  asked  if  he  be- 
longed to  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  f  am- 
Uy,  that  'Hhe  Duke  of  Somerset  be- 
longed to  his  family."  Francis,  fifth 
duke,  was  the  occasion  of  a  few  days' 
goesip  and  much  scandaL  During  his 
iraTels  in  Italy  he  visited  the  convent 
of  the  Auguatinians  at  Lerice,  where 
he  was  foolish  enough  to  offer  an  im- 
pertinence to  some  ladies  of  the  family 
of  Botti,  and  was  shot  by  an  angry 
Signer  Botti  a  few  hours  later.  His 
brother  Charles,  who  succeeded  him, 
is  the  hero  of  a  less  tragic  story.  His 
second  wife.  Lady  Charlotte  Finch, 
once  tapped  him  with  her  fan,  when 
he  is  said  to  have  rebuked  her  in 
these  terms:  *' Madam,  my  first  wife 
was  a  Percy,  and  she  never  ventured 
to  take  such  a  liberty."  He  was 
known  among  his  contemporaries  as 
*•  the  proud  Duke  of  Somerset." 

The  next  of  the  ducal  houses  in  or- 
der of  precedence  traces  its  descent 
from  Charles  H.  and  Louisa  de  Que- 
rouaille,  "whom  our  rude  ancestors 
called  Madam  CarwelL"    The  Dukes 


of  Richmond  have  always  been  known 
as  honorable  gentlemen,  but  they  have 
left  no  mark  on  the  political  history  of 
England.  The  present  Duke  is  per- 
haps the  most  distinguished  man  of 
his  family,  being  leader  of  the  Conser* 
vative  party  in  the  House  of  Lords,  ; 
and,  as  is  generally  thought,  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's destined  successor  in  the  Pre-  ' 
miership.  The  third  Duke  held  high 
oflce  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  HL ;  while  his  nephew,  Colo- 
nel Lennox,  who  afterward  succeeded 
him  in  the  title,  had  the  honor  of 
fighting  a  duel  with  a  son  of  George 
in.  Neither  of  the  combatants  suf- 
fered any  hurt,  and  Colonel  Lennox 
was  reserved  for  the  most  melancholy 
of  deaths;  falling,  thirty  years  after, 
a  victim  to  hydrophobia,  caused  by 
the  bite  of  a  dog.  His  royal  antago- 
nist was  Frederic,  Duke  of  York,  who 
subsequently  became  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  British  army  in  the  most 
inglorious  period  of  its  annals.  In- 
deed, so  disgraceful  was  his  Royal 
Highness's  conduct  of  the  campaign 
of  1704,  that  Pitt  demanded  one  of  two 
things  from  the  King;  viz.,  either  that 
the  Prince  should  be  brought  before  a 
court-martial,  or  that  the  Prime  Min- 
ister should  in  future  have  the  right 
of  appointing  to  great  military  com- 
mands. It  must  have  cost  George  HL 
a  bitter  pang  to  accept  the  latter  alter* 
native. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who  holds  the 
fourth  place  on  Gktrter's  Roll,  is  equally 
descended  from  his  Majesty,  King 
Charles  H.,  of  happy  memory.  Henry 
Fitzroy,  son  of  Barbara  Villiers  (cre- 
ated Duchess  of  Cleveland),  was  raised 
to  the  highest  rank  in  the  peerage,  as 
Duke  of  Grafton,  in  1676.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  desert  his  uncle's 
cause  in  1688,  and  two  years  later  he 
died  a  soldier's  death  under  the  walls 
of  Cork,  fighting  for  William  HL  and 
the  liberties  of  England.  His  great 
grrandson  was  Augustus  Henry,  third 
Duke  of  Grafton,  who  may  still  be 
seen  gibbeted  in  the  pages  of  Junius*  - 
His  Grace  was  a  member  of  Chatham's 
second  ministry,   and  succeeded  his 
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chief  in  the  Premiership.  Of  other 
Dukes  of  Grafton  history  makes  no 
special  mention. 
The  fifth  of  the  dukes  in  order  of 
,  precedence  quarters  the  royal  arms  of 
France  and  England^  but  without  the 
b&ton  sinister.  Henry  Charles  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  is  line- 
ally descended  from  ^^dd  John  of 
Gaunt,  time-honored  Lancaster  '*  (third 
son  of  Edward  HI.)  and  Catherine 
Swinford.  John  of  Gaunt's  children 
by  this  union  were  afterward  legiti- 
matized by  act  of  Parliament.  Henry, 
the  second  son,  took  holy  orders,  and 
became  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  after- 
ward of  Winchester,  as  well  as  Car- 
dinal and  Lord  Chancellor.  He  is  the 
Cardinal  Beaufort  who  figures  in  the 
Btately  Gallery  of  Shakespeare.  Ho 
and  his  brothers  took  the  name  they 
bore  from  the  Castle  of  Beaufort,  in 
Anjou,  the  place  of  their  natiyity. 
The  Cardinal's  elder  brother  was  cre- 
ated Earl  and  afterward  Marquis  of 
Somerset.  His  descendant,  Henry 
Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Torkists,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Hexham,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  family  honors  by  his  brother  Ed- 
mund, who  was  soon  to  share  the 
same  fate.  With  him  the  legitimate 
male  line  of  John  of  Gaunt  became 
extinct.  Duke  Henry,  howerer,  had 
left  a  natural  son,  who  was  called 
Charles  Somerset,  and  who,  to  use  the 
appropriate  language  of  chronological 
dictionaries,  ^*  flourished  "  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VH.  and  Henry  VHI.  He 
was  a  brave  soldier  and  a  skilful 
diplomatist  ;  having  been  chosen  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter;  he  was  also  ap- 
pointed captain  of  the  King's  Guards 
for  his  services.  Sir  Charles  Somer- 
set obtained  in  marriage  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Her- 
bert, Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Lord 
Herbert  of  Bayland,  Chepston,  and 
€k>wer;  and,  in  his  wife's  right,  was 
summoned  to  Parlian^ent  as  Lord  Her- 
bert, in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VHI. 
In  1514  he  was  advanced  to  the  Earl- 
dom of  Worcester,  having  previously 
been  constituted  Lord  Chamberlain  for 


life,  as  a  reward  for  the  distinguished 
part  he  had  in  the  taking  of  Terouenne 
and  Toumay.  He  died  in  1526,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Little  is 
heard  of  the  Somersets — ^Earls  of  Wor- 
cester—during the  sixteenth  century, 
though  the  marriage  of  two  ladies  of 
that  house  called  forth  the  well-known 
Epithalamium  of  Spenser.  Henry,  the 
fifth  earl,  created  Marquis  of  Worces- 
ter by  Charles  I.,  is  celebrated  in  Eng- 
lish history  for  his  defence  of  Rayland 
castle  against  the  forces  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  On 
this  subject,  Mr.  George  MacDonald's 
last  novel  of  **St.  George  and  St. 
Michael "  may  be  consulted  with  ad- 
vantage. 

The  brave  old  cavalier  did  not 
long  survive  the  surrender  and  de- 
struction of  hia  ancestral  home.  The 
same  year  he  died,  and  was  succeeded 
in  his  title  by  his  son  Edward,  the  fa- 
mous author  of  the  "  Century  of  Inven- 
tions." It.  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  had  this  man  been  diyested  of 
rank  and  fortime,  and  had  he  been 
furnished  with  the  requisite  motive 
for  exertion,  he  might  have  antici- 
pated the  work  of  Watt  and  Stephen- 
son. As  it  was,  the  discoveries  he 
made  served  but  to  amuse  his  leisure 
hours.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester  was 
well-nigh  the  last  of  his  race  about 
whose  doings  his  countrymen  would 
much  care  to  be  informed.  His  son 
was  created  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  1682, 
and  with  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
rank  in  the  peerage  came  a  cessation 
of  mental  activity  in  the  family.  One 
more  Somerset,  however,  deserves  hon- 
orable mention — ^Fitzroy,  who  was  aide- 
de-camp  to  Wellington,  and  lost  an  arm 
at  Waterloo.  Raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1852  as  Lord  Raglan,  he  was  named 
two  years  later  to  the  command  of  the 
English  army  in  the  Crimea.  What  he 
did,  and  what  he  did  not,  in  that  post, 
is  still  remembered.  In  truth  he  was 
a  gallant  soldier,  distracted  by  contra- 
dictory instructions,  feeling  keenly  the 
criticisms  of  newspaper  writers,  who 
complained  that  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  world  was  not  taken 
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in  a  few  weeks.  The  siege  had 
lasted  eight  months,  when  Lord  Rag- 
lan resolved  to  make  one  desperate  ef- 
fort to  carry  the  place  by  assault  on  the 
18th  of  June,  the  fortieth  anniversary 
of  Waterloo.  The  attack  failed,  and 
the  allies  were  repulsed  with  severe 
loss.  Ten  days  later  the  English  gen- 
eral succumbed  to  sickness  and  cha- 
grin. 

The  Dukes  of  St.  Albans  enjoy  pre- 
cedence after  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort. 
William  Amelius  Aubrey  De  Vere 
Beauclerk,  present  and  tenth  duke,  is 
lineally  descended  from  the  Merry 
Monarch  and  Nell  Gwynn,  and  through 
the  marriage  of  the  first  duke,  from 
the  De  Veres,  Earls  of  Oxford.  His 
Grace  is  Hereditary  Grand  Falconer,  a 
pleasant  little  sinecure  of  some  $6,000 
a  year.  Of  the  Dukes  of  Saint  Albans 
history  has  nothing  to  say.  The  ninth 
duke  married  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Coutts,  of  banking  renown. 

Next  on  Gkuter's  roll  comes  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  lineally  descended  from 
Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby  and 
Lord  High.  Treasurer  under  Charles  IL, 
whom  Dutch  William  afterward  made 
Duke  of  Leeds.  Panby  (for  he  is  bet- 
ter known  by  this  title  than  by  the 
one  which  he  dishonored)  must  be 
considered  to  have  been  an  average 
statesman,  and  even  a  patriot,  as  pub- 
lic spirit  then  went.  He  steadily  op- 
posed French  influence  under  Charles 
n.,  and  afterward  contributed  to  the  . 
success  of  the  Revolution.  He  was 
subsequently  impeached  by  the  Com- 
mons for  taking  bribes,  but  the  prin- 
cipal witness  on  whom  the  House  re- 
lied to  substantiate  the  charge  myste- 
riously disappeared  when  most  want- 
ed. Prom  that  day,  however,  the 
Duke  of  Leeds  was  morally  extin- 
guished. The  subsequent  Dukes  led 
worthy  and  honorable  lives,  but  were 
not  otherwise  notable.  The  seventh 
married  (24th  of  April,  1828)  an  Amer- 
ican lady,  Louisa  Catharine,  third 
daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Caton  of 
Maryland,  and  widow  of  Sir  Felton 
Bathurst  Hervey. 
The  two  next  of  the  ducal  houses, 


those  of  Bedford  and  Devonshire,  are 
invested  by  Whig  writers  with  almost 
a  halo  of  glory,  though  in  truth  they 
have  produced  respectable  rather  than 
great  men.  The  beginnings  of  the 
house  of  Russell  are  somewhat  curious. 
One  of  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the 
family  of  whom  anything  is  accurately 
known  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  second  and  tenth 
years  of  Henry  VI.  His  grandson, 
John  Russell,  a  gentleman  of  property, 
resided  at  Berwick,  about  four  miles 
from  Bridport,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset.  He  was  a  bookish  man,  and 
would  probably  never  have  gone  to 
seek  out  fortune ;  but  fortune,  as  is  her 
wont,  came  to  him  in  thQ  person  of 
the  Archduke  Philip  of  Austria.  This 
Prince,  the  son  of  the  reckless  Maxi- 
milian, having  encountered  a  violent 
hurricane  in  his  passage  from  Flanders 
to  Spain,  was  driven  into  Weymouth, 
where  he  landed,  and  was  hospitably 
received  by  a  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard, 
who  immediately  wrote  to  court  for 
instructions.  Meanwhile  he  deputed 
his  first  cousin,  Mr.  Russell,  to  wait 
upon  the  Prince.  His  Highness  was  so 
fascinated  by  the  conversation  of  Mr. 
Russell,  that  he  begged  that  gentle- 
man to  accompany  him  to  Windsor, 
where  he  spoke  of  him  in  such  high 
terms  to  the  King  (Henry  VU.),  that 
the  monarch  at  once  took  him  into  his 
favor.  He  subsequently  accompanied 
Henry  VHI.  in  his  French  wars,  and 
afterward  becoming  a  supple  instra- 
ment  of  Ms  master's  ecclesiastical  pol- 
icy, was  rewarded  with  a  peerage  and 
a  grant  of  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock, 
and  the  extensive  lands  thereto  be- 
longing. To  these  possessions  the 
Protector  Somerset  added  the  monas- 
tery of  Woburn  and  the  Earldom  of 
Bedford.  Nor  did  the  star  of  John 
Russell  grow  dim  under  the  reign  of 
the  Catholic  Mary,  who  named  him 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Ambassador  to 
Spain,  to  conduct  Philip  H.  to  Eng- 
land. He  died  in  1566.  From  him 
were  descended  various  Russells  who 
enjoyed  as  many  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life   as  they  could  decently  lay 
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hands  upon,  and  two  of  whom  were 
famous  men  in  their  day.  Wil- 
liam^  Lord  Russell,  is  best  known 
to  posterity  as  the  husband  of  the 
admirable  Rachael  Wriothe3ley,daugh- 
I  tor  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  widow  of  Francis,  Lord 
Yaughan.  With  respect  to  his  execu- 
tion there  has  been  some  difference 
of  opinion;  but  the  probability  is 
that  it  was  a  judicial  murder  of  the 
worst  kind.  Immediately  after  the 
Revolution,  Lord  RusselPs  attainder 
was  reversed  by  Parliament.  His 
widow  survived  him  forty  years,  and 
lived  to  see  George  I.  on  the  throne 
and  the  Protestant  ssccession  firmly 
established.  What  is  not  so  general- 
ly known,  perhaps,  is  that  the  moth- 
er of  Lord  Russell  was  the  daughter  of 
Carr,  Earl  of  Somerset,  by  the  divorced 
wife  of  Essex.  She  was  herself  a  vir- 
tuous lady,  and  is  said  to  have  fallen 
down  in  a  fit  when  she  first  learned 
the  horrible  details  of  her  family  his- 
tory. 

Lord  RusselPs  cousin  was  the  victor 
of  La  Hogue,  created  Earl  of  Orford  in 
1607.  He  died  in  1727  without  issue, 
when  the  title  became  extinct — ^to  be 
renewed  fifteen  years  later  in  favor  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

Lord  RusselPs  father  was  created 
Duke  of  Bedford  by  William  HI.,  May 
11,  1694.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson,  Wriothesley,  who  was  mar- 
ried at  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen  and 
elevated  to  a  separate  peerage  the 
same  year.  He  had  previously  been 
requested  to  come  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  county  of  Middlesex ;  but 
the  prudent  Lady  Russell  refused  to 
allow  him.  In  the  then  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion  he  would  have  been  elect- 
ed without  opposition. 

The  eighteenth  centuiy  was  the  gold- 
en age  of  Whig  families,  at  least  till 
George  HI.  became  king,  and  the 
house  of  Russell  continued  to  provide 
the  country  with  a  succession  of  dig^ 
nified  placemen.  John  lY.,  Duke  of 
Bedford,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land in  1756.  In  1762  his  Grace,  as 
the  plenipotentiary  of  England,  signed 


the  preliminaries  of  peace  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  with  France  and  Spain — a  work 
on  which  he  can  scarcely  be  congratu- 
lated, seeing  that  by  it  England  was 
juggled  out  of  nearly  every  advantage 
she  had  won  by  seven  years  of  victory. 
The  Duke's  son,  Francis,  called  by 
courtesy  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  mar- 
ried Lady  Elizabeth  Keppel,  who  lit- 
erally died  of  grief  when  her  husband 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
Dr.  Johnson's  characteristic  comment 
on  this  event  was  that  if  her  ladyship 
had  been  a  poor  washerwoman  with 
twelve  children  to  mind,  she  would 
have  had  no  time  to  die  of  grief. 
Lord  Tavistock  left  three  sons,  Fran- 
cis and  John,  successively  fifth  and 
sixth  Dukes  of  Bedford,  and  William 
(posthumous),  the  unfortunate  noble- 
man who,  within  living  memory,  was 
murdered  by  his  French  valet  Cour- 
voisier. 

John,  Earl  Russell,  the  distinguished 
statesman  who  '* upset  the  coach,"  is 
a  son  of  the  sixth  duke,  Lord  Odo 
Russell,  one  of  the  ablest  of  modem 
diplomatists,  a  grandson  of  the  same 
peer. 

On  the  day  after  the  head  of  the 
house  of  Russell  was  raised  to  ducal 
rank,  the  head  of  the  Cavendishes  re- 
ceived the  same  honor,  being  created 
Marquis  of  Hartington  and  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  This  family  claims  de- 
scent from  Sir  John  Cavendish,  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  in  1366, 
1873,  and  1877.  "In  the  fourth  year 
of  Richard  H.  his  lordship  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  next  year  commission- 
ed, with  Robert  de  Hales,  treasurer  of 
England,  to  suppress  the  insorrectioA 
raised  in  the  city  of  York,  in  which 
year  the  mob,  having  risen  to  the 
number  of  fifty  thousand,  made  it  a 
point,  particularly  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  to  plunder  and  murder  the 
lawyers;  and  being  incensed  in  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  against  the 
Chief  Justice  Cavendish,  his  son  John 
having  killed  the  notorious  Wat  Ty- 
ler, they  seized  upon  and  dragged  him, 
with  Sir  John  of  Cambridge,  prior  of 
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Bury,  into  the  marketplace  of  that 
town,  and  there  caused  both  to  be  be- 
headed." Thus  far  Burke,  who  has 
small  sympathy  to  bestow  on  Wat  Ty- 
ler, albeit  that  reformer  was  murdered 
in  a  cowardly  way,  whether  it  were 
Walworth  or  Cavendish  who  struck 
the  blow.  "For  William  WBlworth, 
mayor  of  London,  having  arrested  him 
(Wat  Tyler),  he  furiously  struck  the 
mayor  with  his  dagger,  but  being  arm- 
ed [e.  «.,  the  mayor  being  in  armor], 
hurt  him  not ;  whereupon  the  mayor, 
drawing  his  baselard,  grievously 
wounded  Wat  in  the  neck ;  in  which 
conflict  an  esquire  of  the  King's  house, 
called  John  Cavendish,  drew  his 
sword  and  wounded  him  twice  or 
thrice,  even  unto  death.  For  which 
service  Cavendish  was  knighted  in 
Smithfield,  and  had  a  grant  of  £40  per 
annum  from  the  King."  The  great- 
great-grandson  of  this  Sir  John  Cav- 
endish was  gentleman  usher  to  Cardi- 
nal Wolsey;  after  the  death  of  his 
master  King  Henry  took  him  into  his 
own  employment,  to  reward  him  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  served 
his  former  patron.  His  elder  brother 
William  was  in  1580  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  visiting  and 
taking  the  surrenders  of  divers  reli- 
gious houses.  Needless  to  add  that 
from  that  day  Mr.  Cavendish  had  but 
to  do  as  the  King  told  him  and  make 
his  fortune.  Before  his  death  he  had 
begun  to  build  the  noble  seat  of  Chats- 
worth,  in  Derbyshire,  which  his  de- 
scendants still  possess.  His  second 
son,  and  eventual  heir,  was  created 
Earl  of  Devonshire  by  Bang  James  L 
in  1618.  The  first  earl's  nephew  was 
the  renowned  cavalier  general  created 
Marquis  and  subsequently  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  at  one  time  gov- 
ernor of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after- 
ward Charles  H.),  and  there  is  a  touch- 
ing epistle  extant  in  which  his  youth- 
ful charge  entreats  the  Marquis  that 
he  may  not  be  compelled  to  take  physic, 
which  he  feels  sure  would  do  him  no 
good. 

William,  fourth  earl  of  Devonshire, 
although  raised  to  a  dukedom  by  Wil- 


liam HI.,  distinguished  himself,  as  did 
his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Hartington,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  vehement 
opposition  to  the  Sing's  retention  of 
his  Dutch  guards  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  in  1697;  and  for  this  un- 
courtly  conduct  the  country  owes 
them  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude.  The 
Dutch  guards  were  not  likely  to  do 
much  harm,  but  foreign  troops  have 
no  business  in  a  free  state. 

Henry  Cavendish,  the  eminent  chem- 
ist and  philosopher,  was  grandson  to 
the  second  duke  (who  married  Rachel, 
daughter  of  William,  Lord  Russell). 
The  present  duke  was  senior  wrangler 
of  his  year;  his  eldest  son  is  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Of  the  dukes  of  Marlborough,  who 
are  next  on  the  list,  it  is  unnecessaiy 
to  say  much.  All  the  world  knows 
the  strange  history  of  John  Church- 
ill, the  noblest  and  the  meanest  of 
mankind.  The  great  duke's  only  son 
died  of  the  smallpox  while  yet  a  boy; 
but  his  honors  were  made  perpetual  in 
the  female  as  well  as  the  male  line. 
The  present  duke  is  lineally  descended 
on  the  father's  side  from  a  most  wor- 
thy country  gentleman,  Sir  Robert 
Spencer,  of  Althorp,  raised  to  the 
peerage  as  Lord  Spencer  by  James  L 
Lord  Spencer's  name  should  be  dear  to 
every  American  for  the  friendship  he 
showed  his  neighbors  the  Washing- 
tons.  The  Washingtons  had  at  one 
time  rather  a  severe  struggle  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  but  they  saw  better 
days.  John  Washhigton,  the  heir  of 
the  house,  was  knighted  and  fought 
for  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war.  Dis- 
gusted with  the*  commonwealth,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  hearing  that 
men  were  more  loyal  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  ancestor  of 
George  Washington.  Such  is  the 
irony  of  fate. 

The  second  Duke  of  Marlborough 
who,  when  unwell,  would  limit  him- 
self to  a  bottle  of  brandy  a  day,  proved 
a  real  source  of  danger  to  his  country. 
When  he  succeeded  to  his  grandfi 
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er's  honors  in  1783,  the  faults  of  the 
victor  of  Blenheim  were  forgotten  and 
only  his  surpassing  military  achieve- 
ments remembered.  King  and  people 
were  alike  determined  to  honor  tlie 
man  who  bore  his  name,  and,  it  was 
fondly  deemed,  inherited  his  qualities. 
He  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  two 
counties,  a  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
promoted  to  high  military  command. 
Having  conducted  himself  without 
discredit  at  Dettingen,  he  was  thought 
equal  to  anything,  and  in  the  year 
1758  Pitt,  who  felt  kindly  toward  the 
Churchills,  and  who  had  been  left 
i£lO,000  by  Duchess  Sarah,  was  so  rash 
as  to  name  him  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  British  forces  in  Germany  des- 
tined to  act  under  Prince  Ferdinand. 
After  all,  the  appointment  did  no 
harm,  for  the  Duke  died  the  same 
year.  Exewvt  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough into  Uifinite  space.  Hence- 
forth they  and  their  doings  have  no 
more  human  interest. 

The  Dukes  of  Rutland  are  another 
family  dating  their  greatness  from  a 
share  in  the  spoil  of  the  monasteries. 
Thomas  Manners,  first  Earl  of  Rutland, 
drew  one  of  the  be^  repartees  ever 
made  from  Sir  Thomas  More,  then 
Lord  Chancellor.  ^^Honotei  mutant 
moreSy*^  said  the  Earl  £o  Sir  Thomas  in 
resent  for  some  fancied  affront.  * '  Nay, 
my  lord,"  replied  More;  *'the  pun  is 
better  translated  into  English — Hon- 
ors change  Manners."  Among  the 
descendants  of  this  nobleman  two  are 
worthy  a  passing  notice;  viz.,  John, 
Marquis  of  Granby,  the  most  dashing 
of  cavalry  officers,  whose  bluft  fea- 
tures may  still  be  seen  on  the  sign- 
boards of  many  taverns  in  England; 
and  Lord  John  Manners,  heir-presump- 
tive to  the  Dukedom  of  Rutland,  and 
a  member  of  the  present  Cabinet. 
Lord  John  is  chiefly  famous  as  the 
author  of  a  poem  in  which  occur  the 
oft-quoted  lines : 

Let  arts  and  learning,  Utws  and  commeroe  die, 
Bot  keq>  OB  still  oar  old  nobility— 

perhaps  the  most  remarkable  senti- 
ment ever  uttered  even  by  a  young 
man.      It  is  fair  to  Lord  John  Man- 


ners to  add  that  he  was  a  fairly  sue- 
cessful  Minister  of  Public  Works  un- 
der two  administrations,  showing  in- 
deed a  good  deal  of  taste  and  no  con- 
tempt at  all  for  the  arts.  Another 
Manners  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury from  1805  to  1828;  but  beyond 
having  an  income  of  something  like 
$180,000  punctually  during  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  this  prelate  can- 
not be  considered  to  have  done  any- 
thing noteworthy.  The  Archbishop's 
son  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Com* 
mons  from  1817  to  1834,  and  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  in  1885  as  Vis- 
count Canterbury — a  peerage  being 
the  invariable  termination  of  a  modem 
Speaker's  career.  The  present  Lord 
Canterbury  (his  son)  has  been  Gov- 
ernor of  Victoria  and  two  or  three 
other  colonies;  for  men  do  not  belong 
to  a  ducal  family  for  nothing. 

There  are  but  eleven  Dukes  of  Eng- 
land properly  so  called ;  that  is,  Dukes 
sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  such, 
and  deriving  their  titles  from  creations 
before  the  union  with  Scotland.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  before  stated,  is 
the  first  of  these,  and  the  Duke  of 
Rutland  the  last  in  order  of  precedence. 
Tlie  patent  of  the  latter  as  Duke  bears 
date  March  29,  1703.  There  are  also 
Dukes  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  of  Scot- 
land and  L^land;  but  those  of  the 
two  sister  kingdoms  sit  by  inferior 
titles  among  their  peers,  and  all  the 
Dukes  not  of  England  take  precedence 
among  each  other. by  somewhat  intri- 
cate rules  of  precedence,  into  which  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  enter.  The 
dukedoms  are  twenty-eight  in  all,  ex- 
clusive of  those  held  by  princes  of  the 
blood  royal.  The  honor  has  been 
very  sparingly  bestowed  in  late  years* 
The  last  conferred  by  George  HL  was 
that  of  Northumberland,  the  King  re- 
fusing to  make  any  more  creations, 
except  in  favor  of  his  own  descend- 
ants. The  Prince  Regent  made  Lord 
Wellington  a  duke,  and  after  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  raised  Lord  Buck- 
ingham to  the  same  dignity.  Wil- 
liam IV.  made  two  more,   and   her 
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present  Majesty  has  added  an  eqaal 
number  to  the  list. 

The  history  of  one  ducal  family  is 
the  history  of  all.  They  generally 
boast  a  founder  of  some  abilities,  and 
produce  one  or  two  men,  seldom  more, 
who  leaye  their  mark  on  the  annals  of 
their  country.  It  would  be  strange  if 
it  were  otherwise,  considering  the 
enormous  opportunities  which  a  title, 
joined  to  fair  means,  gives  to  its  pos- 
sessor in  England.  The  privileges 
with  which  acts  of  Parliament  and 
courtly  lawyers  in  bygone  ages  invest- 
ed the  nobility  have  long  since  be- 
come nominal.  A  peer,  has  now  no 
right  as  such  to  tender  advice  to  the 
Queen.  If  libeUed,  he  can  no  more 
terrify  the  offender  with  the  penalties 
of  Moandalum  magwjiiwniy  but  must  con- 
tent himself  with  the  same  remedies  as 
do  other  folk ;  if  he  cannot  be  arrested 
for  debt,  he  shares  that  privilege  with 
all  the  Queen's  subjects;  and  if  he 
continues  to  be  a  hereditary  member 
of  the  Legislature,  it  is  because  the 
chamber  in  which  he  sits  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  moderating  committee  of 
the  sovereign  assembly.  But  the 
nameless  privileges  of  persons  of  rank 
are  great  indeed.  The  army,  the 
navy,  the  Church  are  filled  with  them 
or  their  dependents.  Till  within  the 
last  few  years,  the  diplomatic  service 
was  regarded  as  their  peculiar  proper- 
ty. In  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
the  second  elected  by  household  suf- 
frage, fully  one-third  of  the  members 
are  sons  of  peers,  baronets,  or  closely 
allied  by  marriage,  or  otherwise,  to 
the  titled  classes.  A  fair  proportion 
of  these  are  Liberals;  the  Queen's 
son-in-law.  Lord  Lome,  member  for 
Argyllshire,  being  a  professor  of 
<«  Liberal "  opinions,  as  also  Lord  Staf- 


ford, son  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland, 
and  Lord  de  Gray,  son  of  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon.  Such  Liberals  serve  the 
useful  function  of  "watering"  the 
creed  of  their  party,  which  might  oth- 
erwise prove  too  strong  for  the  Con- 
stitution. Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Bright  would  doubtless  have  gone 
much  further  in  the  path  of  reform  if - 
unfettered  by  ducal  retainers. 

And  yet,  though  England  is  still 
very  far  from  the  realization  of  that 
political  equality  which  American  citi- 
zens enjoy  among  themselves,  and 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few  as- 
certainable benefits  Frenchmen  have 
derived  from  the  revolution,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  direction  in 
which  England  is  advancing.  Democ- 
racy is  the  goal  of  the  future,  and  it  is 
even  in  sight,  though  a  long  way  off. 
For  instance,  considerable  as  is  the  par- 
liamentary influence  of  certain  noble- 
men in  the  present  day,  it  is  influence 
and  no  more.  Before  the  Reform  act 
of  1832,  the  parliamentary  "  iufluence  " 
of  a  peer,  as  it  was  euphemistically 
termed,  meant  that  he  had  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  one  or  more  seats  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  as  before  mentioned,  returned 
eleven  members,  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond three,  Lord  Buckingham  six, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  seven.  In  the 
year  1820,  out  of  the  twenty-six  pre- 
lates sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
only  six  were  not  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  the  peerage ;  while  the 
value  of  some  of  the  sees  was  enor- 
mous. Now  public  opinion  is  too 
formidable  to  allow  of  jobbery  that  is 
not  very  discreetly  managed,  and  a 
great  deal  no  doubt  is  thus  managed. 
But  appearances  must  be  kept  up. 
E.  C.  Gbbntillb  Mubbat. 
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MISS  MISANTHROPE. 
By  Justin  McCabthy. 


CHAPTEBf  IV. 

^'OB,    MUCH     DB8IRBD    PBIZE,    SWEET 
LIBEBTT  I  " 

THE  summer  bad  gone  and  much 
even  of  the  autumn,  and  Miss 
Grey  and  her  companion  were  settled 
in  London.  Minola  had  had  every- 
thing planned  out  in  her  mind  ibefore 
they  left  Dukes-Eeeton,  and  little  Miss 
Blanchet  was  positively  awed  by  her 
leader's  energy,  knowledge,  and  fear- 
lessness. The  first  night  of  their  arri- 
val in  town  they  went  to  a  quiefc,  re- 
spectable, old-fashioned  hotel,  well 
known  of  Keeton  folk,  where  Miss 
Grey*s  father  used  to  stay  during  his 
visits  to  London  for  many  years,  and 
where  his  name  was  still  well  remem- 
bered. Then  the  two  strangers  from 
the  country  set  out  to  look  for  lodg- 
ings, and  Miss  Qrey  was  able  to  test 
her  knowledge  of  London,  and  satisfy 
her  pride  of  learning,  by  conducting 
her  friend  straightway  to  the  region 
in  which  she  had  resolved  to  make  a 
home  for  herself.  She  had  been  great- 
ly divided  in  mind  for  a  while  between 
Kensington  and  the  West  Centre ;  be- 
tween the  neighborhood  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  the  glades  of  the 
gardens,  and  all  the  charms  of  the  old 
court  suburb,  and  the  temptations  of 
the  National  Gallery,  the  British  Mu- 
seum, and  the  old-fashioned  squares 
and  houses  around  the  latter.  She  de- 
cided for  the  British  Museum  quarter. 
Miss  Blanchet  would  have  preferred 
the  brightness  and  air  of  fashion  which 
belonged  to  Kensington,  but  Miss 
Grey  ruled  that  to  live  somewhere  near 
the  British  Museum  was  more  like  liv- 
ing in  London,  and  she  energetically 
declared  that  she  would  rather  live  in 
Seven  Dials  than  out  of  London. 

To  find  a  pleasant  and  suitable  lodg- 
ing would  ordinarily  have  been  a  difil- 
culty ;  for  the  regular  London  lodging- 


house  keeper  detests  the  sight  of  wo- 
men, and  only  likes  the  gentleman 
who  disappears  in  the  morning  and  re- 
turns late  at  night.  But  luckily  there 
are  Keeton  folk  everywhere.  As  a 
rule  nobody  is  bom  in  London,  **  ex- 
cept children,  '*  as  a  lady  once  remarked. 
CcHne  up  to  London  from  whatever 
little  Keeton  you  will,  you  can  find 
your  compatriots  settled  everywhere 
in  the  metropolis.  Miss  Grey  obtained 
from  the  kLadly  landlady  of  the  hotel 
— who  had  henelf  been  bom  in  Kee- 
ton, and  was  married  to  a  Glasgow 
man — a  choice  of  Keeton  folk  willing 
to  receive  respectable  and  well-recom- 
mended lodgers — ''real  ladies"  espe- 
cially. Miss  Grey,  beingcordially  vouch- 
ed for  by  the  landlady  as  a  real  lady, 
found  out  a  Keeton  woman  in  the  West 
Centre  who  had  a  drawing-room  and 
two  bedrooms  to  let.  ^ 

Had  Miss  Grey  invented  the  place  it 
could  not  have  suited  her  better.  It 
was  an  old-fashioned  street,  running 
out  of  a  handsome  old-fashioned 
square.  The  street  was  no  thorough- 
fare. Its  other  end  was  closed  by  a 
solemn,  sombre  stracture  with  a  por- 
tico, and  over  the  portico  a  plaster 
bust  of  Pallas.  This  was  an  institu- 
tion or  foundation  of  some  kind  which 
had  long  outlived  the  uses  whereto  it 
had  been  devoted  by  its  pious  founder. 
It  now  had  nothing  but  a  library,  a 
lecture  hall,  an  enclosed  garden  (into 
which,  happily  for  her,  the  windows 
of  Miss  Grey's  bedroom  looked),  an 
pld  fountain  in  the  garden,  consider- 
able funds,  a  board  of  trustees,  and  an 
annual  dinner.  This  place  lent  an  air 
of  severe  dignity  to  the  street,  and 
furthermore  kept  the  street  secluded 
and  quiet  by  blocking  up  one  of  its 
ends  and  inviting  no  trafilc.  The 
house  in  which  our  pair  of  wanderers 
was  lodging  was  itself  old-fashioned, 
and  in  a  manner  picturesque.    It  had 
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broad  old  staircases  of  stone,  and  a 
large  hall  and  fine  rooms.  It  had  once 
been  a  noble  mansion,  and  the  legend 
was  that  its  owner  had  entertained  Dr. 
Johnson  there  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  that  Mrs.  Thrale  had  often 
been  handed  np  and  down  that  stair^ 
case.  Minola  loved  association  with 
such  good  company,  and  it  may  be 
confessed  went  up  and  down  the  stairs 
several  times  for  no'  other  purpose 
whatever  than  the  pleasure  of  fancy- 
ing herself  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  bright  Mrs.  Thrale,  with  whose 
wrongs  Miss  Grey,  as  a  misanthrope, 
was  especially  bound  to  sympathize. 

The  drawing-room  happily  looked 
at  least  aslant  over  the  grass  and  the 
trees  of  the  square.  Minola's  bed- 
room, as  has  been  said,  looked  into 
the  garden  of  the  institution,  with  its 
well-kept  walks,  its  shrubs,  and  its 
old-fashioned  fountain,  whose  quiet 
plash  was  always  heard  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  the  back  of  the  house.  Had 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  been  just  a  lit- 
tle less  blackened  by  smoke  our  hero- 
ine might  well  have  fancied,  as  she 
looked  from  her  bedroom  window 
of  nights,  that  she  was  in  some 
quaint  old  abode  in  a  quiet  coun- 
try town.  But  in  truth  she  did  not 
desire  to  encourage  any  such  delu- 
sion. To  feel  that  she  was  in  the 
heart  of  London  was  her  especial  de- 
light. This  feeling  would  have  bright- 
ened and  glorified  a  far  less  attractive 
place.  She  used  to  sit  down  alone  in 
her  bedroom  of  nights  in  order  to 
think  quietly  to  herself,  '^Now  I  am 
at  last  really  in  London ;  not  visiting 
London,  but  living  in  it."  There  at 
least  was  one  dream  made  real.  There 
was  one  ambition  crowned.  **Oome 
what  will,"  she  said  to  herself,  *^  I  am 
liring  in  London."  In  London  and 
freedom  she  grew  more  and  more 
healthy  and  happy.  As  a  wearied  Lon- 
doner might  have  sought  out  say 
Keeton,  and  found  new  strength  and 
apirits  there,  so  our  Keeton  girl,  who 
was  somewhat  pale  and  thin  when  she 
sat  on  the  steps  of  the  ducal  mauso- 
leum,   grew   stronger   and   brighter 


erery  day  in  the  West  Oentre  regions 
of  London. 

A  happier,  quieter,  freer  life  could 
hardly  be  imagined,  at  least  for  her. 
She  spent  hours  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery and  the  Museum ;  she  walked  with 
Mary  Blanchet  in  Regent*s  Park,  and 
delighted  to  find  out  new  vistas  and 
glimpses  of  beauty  among  the  trees 
there,  and  to  insist  that  it  was  ever  so 
much  better  than  any  place  in  the 
countiy.  As  autumn  came  on  and  the 
trees  grew  barer  and  the  skies  became 
of  a  heavier  silver  gray,  Minola  found 
greater  charms  in  their  softened  half 
tones  than  the  brighter  lights  of  sum- 
mer could  give.  Even  when  it  rained 
—and  it  did  rain  sometimes — who 
could  fail  to  see  the  beauty,  all  its 
own,  of  the  green  of  grass,  and  the 
darker  stems  and  branches  of  trees, 
showing  faintly  through  the  veil  of 
the  mist  and  the  soft  descending 
shower  ?  It  was,  indeed,  a  delightful 
Arcadian  life.  Its  simplicity  can  hard- 
ly be  better  illustrated  than  by  the 
fact  that  our  adventurous  pair  of  wo- 
men always  dined  at  one  o'clock — 
when  they  dined  at  all — off  a  chop, 
except  on  Sundays,  when  they  invari- 
ably had  a  cold  fowL 

Much  as  Miss  Grey  loved  London, 
however,  it  was  still  a  place  made  up 
of  men  whom  she  considered  herself 
bound  to  dislike,  and  of  women  who 
depended  far  too  much  on  these  men. 
Therefore  she  made  studies  of  scraps 
of  London  life,  and  amused  herself  by 
satirizing  them  to  her  friend. 

'^Ihave  accomplished  a  chapter  of 
London,  Mary,"  die  said  one  evening 
before  their  reading  had  set  in.  *'  I 
have  completed  my  social  studies  of 
our  neighbors  in  Gainsborough  Place  " 
— a  little  street  of  shops  near  at  hand. 
*^  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  a  complete 
court  guide  as  to  the  grades  of  society 
there,  Mary,  so  that  you  may  know  at 
once  how  to  demean  yourself  to  each 
and  all." 

''Do  tell  me  all  about  it;  I  should 
very  much  like  to  know." 

*' Shall  we  begin  with  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  t "  r^  i 
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«'  I  think,"  Miss  Blanchet  said  with 
a  gentle  sigh,  expressive  of  no  great 
delight  in  the  story  of  the  lower  classes, 
"  I  would  rather  you  begin  low  down, 
dear,  and  get  done  with  them  first.*' 

"Veiywell;  now  listen.  The  low- 
est t>f  all  is  the  butcher.  He  is  a 
wealthy  man,  I  am  sure,  and  his 
daughter,  who  sits  in  the  little  office 
in  the  shop,  is  a  good-looking  girl,  I 
think.  Bat  in  private  life  nobody  in 
Gainsborough  Place  mixes  with  them 
on  really  cordial  terms.  Their  friends 
come  from  other  places;  from  butch- 
ers' shops  in  other  streets.  They  do 
occasionally  interchange  a  few  courte- 
sies with  the  family  of  the  baker;  but 
the  baker's  wife,  though  not  nearly  so 
rich,  rather  patronizes  and  looks  down 
upon  Mrs.  Butcher." 

'^Dear  mel"  said  the  poetess. 
•*What  odd  people  I" 

*'  Well,  the  pastry-cook's  family  will 
have  nothing  to  do,  except  in  tlie  way 
of  business,  with  butcher  or  baker; 
but  they  are  very  .friendly  with  the 
grocer,  and  they  have  evenings  to- 
gether. Now  the  two  little  old  maids, 
who  keep  the  stationer's  shop  where 
the  post-office  is,  are  very  genteel,  and 
have  explained  to  me  more  than  once 
that  they  don't  feel  at  home  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  their  friends  are  in 
the  West  End.  But  they  are  not  well 
off,  poor  things,  I  fear,  and  they  like 
to  spend  an  evening  now  and  then  with 
the  family  of  the  grocer  and  the  pas- 
try-cook, who  are  rather  proud  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  can  give  them  the 
best  tea  and  Madeira  cake ;  and  both 
the  little  ladies  assure  me  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  respectable  than  the 
families  of  the  pastry-cook  and  the 
grocer — for  their  station  in  life,  they 
always  add." 

'*Oh,  of  course,"  Miss  Blanchet 
said,  who  was  listening  with  great  in- 
terest as  to  a  story,  having  that  order 
of  mind  to  which  anything  is  welcome 
that  offers  itself  in  narrative  form,  but 
not  having  any  perception  of  a  satiri- 
cal purpose  in  the  whole  explanation. 
Hinola  appreciated  the  "of  course," 
and  somehow  became  discouraged. 


"Well,"  she  said,  "that's  nearly 
all,  except  for  the  family  of  the  chem- 
ist, who  live  next  to  the  little  ladies 
of  the  post-office,  and  who  only  know 
even  them  by  sufferance,  and  would 
not  for  all  the  world  have  any  social 
intercourse  with  any  of  the  others.  It's 
delightful,  I  think,  to  find  that  Lon- 
don is  not  one  place  at  all,  but  only  a 
cluster  of  little  Eeetons.  This  one 
street  is  Keeton  to  the  life,  Mary.  I 
want  to  pursue  my  studies  deeper 
though;  I  want  to  find  out  how  the 
gradations  of  society  go  between  the 
mothers  of  the  boy  who  drives  the 
butcher's  cart,  the  baker's  boy,  and 
pastry-cook's  boy." 

"Oh,  Mmoladear  I" 

"You  think  all  this  very  unpoetic, 
Mary,  and  you  are  shocked  at  my  in- 
terest in  these  prosaic  and  lowly  de- 
tails. But  it  is  a  study  of  life,  my 
dear  poetess,  and  it  amuses  and  in- 
structs me.  Only  for  chance,  yon 
know,  I  might  have  been  like  thatj  and 
it  is  a  grand  thing  to  learn  one's  own 
superiority." 

"You  never  could  have  been  like 
that,  Minola;  you  belong  to  a  different 
class." 

"Yes,  yes,  dear,  that  is  quite  true. 
I  belong  to  the  higher  classes  ehtirely ; 
my  father  was  a  country  architect,  my 
stepfather  is  a  Nonconformist  minister 
— these  are  of  the  aristocracy  eveiy- 
where." 

"You  are  a  lady — ^a  woman  of  edu- 
cation, Minola,"  the  poetess  said  al- 
most severely.  She  could  not  undei^ 
stand  how  even  Miss  Grey  herself  could 
disparage  Miss  Grey  and  her  parent- 
age in  jest. 

"I  can  assure  you,  dear,  that  one  of 
the  pastry-cook's  daughters,  whom  I 
talked  with  to-day,  is  a  much  better 
educated  girl  than  I  am.  You  should 
hear  her  talk  French,  Mary.  She  has 
been  taught  in  Paris,  dear,  and  speaks 
so  well  that  I  found  it  very  hard  to 
understand  her.  She  plays  the  harp, 
and  knows  all  about  Wagner.  I  dont. 
I  like  her  very  much,  and  she  is  com- 
ing here  to  take  tea  with  us." 

The  poetess  was  not  delighted  with 
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this  kind  of  Bocietj,  but  she  never 
yentnred  to  contradict  her  leader. 

"You  can  talk  to  every  one  I  do 
really  believe, "  she  saicl.  *  *  I  find  it  so 
hard  to  get  on  with  people — ^with  some 
people." 

'*!  feel  80  happy  and  so  free  here. 
I  can  say  all  the  cynical  things  that 
please  me — ycu  don't  mind — and  I  can 
like  or  dislike  as  I  choose." 

'^  I  am  afraid  yon  dislike  more  than 
yon  like,  Minola." 

"I  think  I  could  like  any  one  who 
had  some  strong  purpose  in  life ;  not 
the  getting  of  money,  or  making  a  way 
in  society.  There  are  such,  I  suppose ; 
I  don*t  know." 

**  When  you  meet  my  brother  I  am 
sure  you  will  acknowledge  that  he  has 
a  purpose  in  life  which  is  not  the  get- 
ting of  money,"  said  Miss  Blanchet. 
"But  you  don*t  like  men." 

Minola  made  no  reply.  Poor  little 
Miss  Blanchet  felt  so  kindly  to  all  the 
race  of  men  that  she  did  not  under- 
stand how  any  woman  could  really 
dislike  them. 

*'  I  am  going  to  do  something  that 
will  please  you  to-morrow,"  Miss  Grey 
said,  feeling  that  she  owed  her  com- 
panion some  atonement  for  not  warm- 
ing to  the  mention  of  her  brother. 
**I  am  positively  going  to  hunt  out 
Lucy  Money.  They  must  have  returned 
by  this  time." 

This  was  really  very  pleasant  news 
for  Miss  Blanchet.  She  had  been 
longing  for  her  friend  to  renew  her 
acquaintance  with  Miss  Lucy  Money, 
about  whom  she  had  many  dreams.  It 
did  not  occur  to  Mary  Blanchet  to  ques- 
tion directly  even  in  her  own  mind  the 
decrees  of  Miss  Grey,  or  to  say  to  her- 
self that  the  course  of  life  which  they 
were  leading  was  not  the  most  delight- 
ful that  could  be  devised.  But,  if  the 
little  poetess  could  have  ventured  to 
translate  vague  yearnings  into  definite 
thoughts,  she  would,  perhaps,  have 
acknowledged  to  herself  a  faint  desire 
that  the  brilliant  passages  of  the  Lon- 
don career  she  had  marked  out  for  her* 
self  in  anticipation  should  come  rather 
more   quickly   than    they   just   now 


seemed  likely  to  do.  At  present  there 
was  not  much  difference  perceptible  to 
her  between  London  and  DukeVEee- 
ton.  Nobody  came  to  see  them.  Even 
her  brother  had  not  yet  presented 
himself.  Her  poem  ,  did  not  make 
much  progress ;  there  was  no  great  in- 
centive to  poetic  work.  Minola  and 
she  did  not  know  any  poets,  or  artists, 
or  publishers.  Mary  Blanchet's  poetic 
tastes  were  of  a  somewhat  old-fash- 
ioned school,  and,  did  not  include 
any  particular  care  for  looking  at  trees, 
and  fields,  and  water,  and  skies,  al- 
though these  objects  of  natural  beauty 
were  made  to  figure  in  the  poems  a  good 
deal  in  connection  with,  and  illustra- 
tive of,  the  emotions  of  the  poetess. 
Therefore  the  rambles  in  the  park  were 
not  so  delightful  to  her  as  to  her  lead- 
er; and  when  the  evening  set  in,  and 
Minola  and  she  read  to  each  other, 
Mary  Blanchet  was  always  rather 
pleased  if  an  opportunity  occurred  for 
interrupting  the  reading  by  a  talk. 
She  was  particularly  anxious  that  Mi- 
nola should  renew  her  acquintance  with 
her  old  schoolfellow.  Miss  Lucy  Mon- 
ey, whose  father  she  understood  to  be 
somehow  a  great  sort  of  person,  and 
through  whom  she  saw  dimly  opening 
up  a  vista,  perhaps  the  only  one  for 
her,  into  society  and  literature.  But 
the  Money  family  were  out  of  town 
when  our  friends  came  to  London,  and 
Miss  Blanchet  had  to  wait;  and,  even 
when  it  was  probable  that  they  had 
returned.  Miss  Grey  did  not  seem  very 
eager  to  renew  the  acquaintance.  In- 
deed, her  resolve  to  visit  Miss  Money 
now  was  entirely  a  good-natured  con- 
cession to  the  evident  desire  of  Mary 
Blanchet.  Minola  saw  her  friend's  lit- 
tle ways  and  weaknesses  clearly,  and 
smiled  now  and  then  as  she  thought 
of  them,  and  liked  her  none  the  less 
for  them — ^rather,  indeed,  felt  her 
breast  swell  with  kindliness  and  pity. 
It  pleased  her  generous  heart  to  grati- 
fy her  companion  in  every  way,  to 
find  out  things  that  she  liked  and 
bring  them  to  her,  to  study  her  little 
innocent  vanities,  that  she  might  grati- 
fy them.    What  little  dainties  Maiy 
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Blanchet  liked  to  have  with  her  tea, 
what  pretty  ribbons  she  thought  it  be- 
came her  to  wear — ^these  Miss  Grey  was 
always  perplexing  herself  abont.  When 
she  found  that  she  liked  to  be  alone 
sometimes,  that  she  must  have  a  long 
walk  unaccompanied,  that  she  must 
have  thoughts  which  Mary  would  not 
care  to  hear,  then  she  felt  a  pang  of 
remorse,  as  if  she  were  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  true  camaraderie^  and  she 
could  not  rest  until  she  had  relieved  her 
soul  by  some  special  mark  of  attention 
to  her  friend.  On  the  other  hand,  Mary 
Blanchet,  for  all  her  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions, was  a  sensible  and  managing 
little  person,  who  g^t  for  Miss  Grey 
about  twice  the  value  that  she  herself 
could  have  obtained  out  of  her  money. 
This  was  a  fact  which  Minola  always 
took  care  to  impress  upon  her  compan- 
ion, for  she  dreaded  lest  Miss  Blanchet 
should  feel  herself  a  dependent.  Miss 
Blanchet,  however,  in  a  modest  way, 
knew  her  value,  and  had  besides  one 
of  the  temperaments  to  which  depen- 
dence on  some  really  loved  being  comes 
natural,  and  is  inevitable. 

So  Minola  set  out  next  day,  about 
three  o'clock,  to  look  up  her  schoolfel- 
low. Miss  Lucy  Money.  She  went 
forth  on  her  mission  with  some  unwil- 
lingness, and  with  a  feeling  as  if  she 
were  abandoning  some  purpose  or  giv- 
ing up  a  little  of  a  principle  in  doing 
so.  *^  I  came  to  London  to  live  alone 
and  independent,"  she  said  to  herself 
sometimes,  **  and  already  I  am  g^ing 
out  to  seek  for  acquaintances..  Why 
do  I  do  that  ?  I  want  strength  of  pur- 
pose. I  am  just  like  eveiybody  else  " ; 
and  she  began,  as  was  her  wont,  to 
scrutinize  her  own  weaknesses,  and 
bear  heavily  on  them.  For,  absurd  as 
it  may  seem,  this  odd  young  woman 
really  did  propose  to  live  alone — her- 
self and  Mary  Blanchet — in  London 
until  they  died — alone,  that  is,  so  far 
as  social  life  and  acquaintanceships  in 
society  were  concerned.  Vast  and 
vague  schemes  for  doing  good  to  her 
neighbors,  and  for  striving  in  especial 
to  give  a  helping  hand  to  troubled 
women,  were  in  Miss  Grey's  plans  of 


life;  but  society,  so  called,  was  to 
have  no  part  in  them.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  her  that  she  was  far  too  hand- 
some a  girl  to  be  allowed  to  put  her- 
self thus  under  an  extinguisher  or 
behind  a  screen.  When  people  looked 
after  her  as  she  passed  through  the 
streets,  she  assumed  that  they  noticed  ' 
some  rustic  peculiarity  in  her  dress  or 
her  hat,  and  she  felt  a  contempt  for 
them.  Her  love  of  London  did  not 
imply  a  love  of  Londoners,  whom  in 
general  she  thought  rude  and  given  to 
staring.  But  even  if  she  had  thought 
people  were  looking  at  her  because  of 
her  figure,  her  face,  her  eyes,  her  su- 
perb hair,  she  would  have  felt  a  con- 
tempt for  them  all  the  same.  She  had 
a  proud  indifference  to  personal  beau- 
ty, and  looked  down  upon  men  whose 
judgment  could  be  affected  by  the  fact 
that  a  woman  had  finer  eyes,  or  bright- 
er hair,  or  a  more  shapely  mould  than 
other  women. 

Once  Minola  was  positively  on  the 
point  of  turning  back,  and  renouncing 
all  claim  on  the  acquaintanceship  of 
her  former  school  companion.  She 
suddenly  remembered,  however,  that 
in  condemning  her  own  fancied  weak- 
ness she  had  forgotten  that  her  visit 
was  undertaken  to  oblige  Mary  Blan- 
chet. "  Poor  Mary  I  I  have  only  one 
little  acquaintanceship  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  society,  and  am  I  to 
deny  her  that  chance  if  she  likes  it  f 
She  went  on  rapidly  and  resolutely. 
Sometimes  she  felt  inclined  to  blame 
herself  for  bringing  Mary  Blanchet 
away  from  Eeeton,  although  Mary  had 
for  years  been  complaining  of  her  life 
and  her  work  there,  and  beseeching 
Miss  Grey  not  to  leave  her  behind  when 
she  went  to  live  in  London. 

It  was  a  beautiful  autumn  day. 
London  looks  to  great  advantage  on 
one  6f  these  rare  days,  and  Miss  Grey 
felt  her  heart  swell  with  mere  delight 
as  she  looked  from  the  streets  to  the 
sky  and  from  the  sky  to  the  streets. 
She  passed  through  one  or  two  squares, 
and  stopped  to  see  the  sun,  already  go- 
ing down,  send  its  light  through  the 
bare  branches  of  the  trees.    The  west- 
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em  sky  was  covered  with  gray,  silver- 
edged  clouds,  which  brightened  into 
blots  of  golden  fire  as  they  came  closer 
in  the  track  of  the  son.  The  air  was 
mUdf  soft,  and  almost  warm.  All 
poets  and  painters  are  full  of  the  au- 
tumnal charms  of  the  country ;  but  to 
certain  oddly  constituted  minds  some 
street  views  in  London  on  a  fine 
autumn  day  have  an  unspeakable 
witchery.  Miss  Grey  walked  round 
and  round  one  of  the  squares,  and  had 
to  remind  herself  of  her  purpose  on 
Mary  Blanchet^s  behalf  in  order  to  im- 
pel herself  on. 

The  best  of  the  day  had  gone,  and 
the  early  evening  was  looking  some- 
what chill  and  gloomy  between  the 
huge  ramparts  of  the  Victoria  street 
houses  by  the  time  that  Miss  Grey 
stood  in  that  solemn  thoroughfare, 
and  her  heart  sank  a  little  as  she 
reached  the  house  where  her  old  school 
friend  lived. 

**  Perhaps  Lacy  Money  is  altogether 
changed,''  3iiss  Qrey  said  to  herself  as 
she  came  up  to  the  door.  *' Perhaps 
she  won't  care  about  me;  perhaps  I 
shan't  like  her  any  more ;  and  perhaps 
her  mamma  will  think  me  a  dreadful 
person  for  not  honoring  my  stepfather 
and  stepmother.  Perhaps  there  are 
brothers— odious,  shmgy  yonng  men, 
who  think  girls  fall  in  love  with  them. 
Oh,  yes,  here  is  one  of  them." 

For  just  as  she  had  rung  the  bell  a 
hansom  cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
a  tall,  dark-complexioned  young  man 
leaped  out.  He  raised  his  hat  with 
what  seemed  to  Miss  Grey  something 
the  manner  of  a  foreigner  when  he  saw 
her  standing  at  the  door,  and  she  felt 
a  momentary  thrill  of  relief,  because, 
if  he  was  a  foreigner,  he  could  not  be 
Lucy  Money's  brother.  Besides,  she 
knew  very  well  that  the  great  houses 
in  Victoria  street  were  occupied  by 
several  tenants,  and  there  was  good 
hope  that  the  young  man  might  have 
business  with  the  upper  story,  and  she 
with  the  ground  floor. 

The  young  man  was  about  to  ring 
the  bell,  when  he  stopped  and  said : 

^* Perhaps  you  have  rung  already  ? " 


"Yes,  I  have  rung,"  Miss  Grey  cold- 
ly replied. 

**  This  is  Mr.  Money's,  I  suppose  ? " 

"Mr.  Money  lives  here,"  she  an- 
swered, with  the  manner  of  one  reso- 
lute to  close  the  conversation.  The 
young  man  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
impressed  by  her  tone. 

"Perhaps  I  have  the  honor  of  speak- 
ing to  Miss  Money  f "  he  began,  with 
delighted  eagerness. 

"No.  I  am  not  Miss  Money,"  she 
answered,  still  in  her  dear  monotone. 

No  words  could  say  more  distinctly 
than  the  young  man's  expression  did, 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it."  Indeed,  no 
young  man  in  the  world  going  to  visit 
Mr.  Money  could  have  avoided  wish- 
ing that  the  young  lady  then  standing 
at  the  door  might  prove  to  be  Miss 
Money. 

The  door  opened,,  and  the  young 
man  drew  politely  back  to  give  Miss 
Grey  the  firot  chance.  She  asked  for 
Miss  Lucy  Money,  and  the  porter  rang 
a  bell  for  one  of  Mr.  Money's  servants. 
Miss  Grey  had  brought  a  card  with 
her,  on  which  she  had  written  over 
her  engraved  name,  "For  Lucy  Mo- 
ney," and  beneath  it,  "Nola,"  the 
short  rendering  of  "Minola,"  which 
they  used  to  adopt  at  schooL 

Then  the  porter  looked  inquiringly 
at  the  other  visitor. 

"If  Mr.  Money  is  at  home,"  said  the 
latter,  "I  should  be  glad  to  see  him. 
I  find  I  have  forgotten  my  card  case, 
but  my  name  is  Heron — ^Mr.  Victor 
Heron ;  and  do,  please,  try  to  remem- 
ber it,  and  to  say  it  rightly." 


CHAPTER  V. 
inss  obbt's  fibst  call. 
Mb.  Monet's  home,  like  Mr.  Money 
himself,  conveyed  to  the  intelligent  ob- 
server an  idea  of  quiet,  self-satisfied 
strength.  Mr.  Money  had  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  expensive  suites  of 
rooms  to  be  had  in  the  great  Victoria 
street  buildings,  and  his  rooms  were  fur- 
nished handsomely  and  richly.  He  had 
servants  in  sober  livery,  and  a  carriage 
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for  his  wife  and  daughters,  and  a  little 
brougham  for  himself.  He  made  no 
pretence  at  being  fashionable;  rather 
indeed  seemed  to  say  deliberately,  '*I 
am  a  plain  man  and  don't  care  two- 
pence about  fashion,  and  I  despise 
making  a  show  of  being  rich;  but  I 
am  rich  enough  for  all  I  want,  and 
whatever  money  can  buy  for  me  I  can 
buy."  He  would  not  allow  his  wife 
and  daughters  to  aim  at  being  persons 
of  fashion  had  they  been  so  inclined; 
but  they  might  spend  as  much  money 
as  ever  they  pleased.  He  never  made 
a  boast  of  his  original  poverty,  or  the 
humbleness  of  his  bringing  up,  nor 
put  on  any  vulgar  show  of  rugged  in- 
dependence. The  impression  he  made 
apon  everybody  was  that  of  a  com- 
pletely self-sufficing — we  do  not  say 
self-sufficient — man.  It  was  not  very 
clear  how  he  had  made  his  money.  He 
had  been  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
working  departments  under  the  Gov- 
ernment, had  somehow  fancied  him- 
self ill  treated,  resigned  his  place,  and, 
it  was  understood,  had  entered  into 
various  contracts  to  do  work  for  the 
governments  of  foreign  States.  It  was 
certain  that  Mr.  Money  was  not  a  spec- 
ulator. His  name  never  appeared  in 
the  directors'  list  of  any  new  compa- 
ny. He  could  not  be  called  a  city 
man.  But  it  was  certain  that  he  was 
rich. 

Mr.  Money  was  in  Parliament.  He 
was  a  strong  radical  in  theory,  and 
was  believed  to  have  much  stronger 
opinions  than  he  troubled  himself  to 
express.  There  was  a  rough,  scornful 
way  about  him,  as  of  one  who  dearly 
considered  all  our  existing  arrange- 
ments merely  provisional,  and  who  in 
the  mean  time  did  not  care  to  occupy 
himself  overmuch  with  the  small  dif- 
ferences between  this  legislative  pro- 
position and  that.  It  was  not  on  po- 
litical subjects  that  he  usually  spoke. 
He  was  a  very  good  speaker,  clear,  di- 
rect, and  expressive  in  his  language, 
always  using  plain,  effective  words, 
and  always  showing  a  perfect  ease  in 
the  finishing  of  his  sentences.  There 
was  a  savor  of  literature  about  him, 


and  it  was  evident  in  many  indirect 
ways  that  he  knew  Greek  and  Latin 
much  better  than  most  of  the  nniver- 
sity  men.  The  impression  he  pro- 
duced was  that  of  a  man  who  on  most 
subjects  knew  more  than  he  troubled 
himself  to  display.  It  seemed  as  if  it 
would  take  a  very  ready  speaker  in- 
deed to  enter  into  personal  contest 
with  Mr.  Money  and  not  get  the  worst 
of  it. 

He  was  believed-  to  be  very  shrewd 
and  clever,  and  was  known  to  be  lib- 
eral of  his  money.  People  consulted 
him  about  many  things,  and  to  some 
extent  admired  him ;  some  were  a  lit- 
tle afraid  of  him,  and,  in  homely 
phrase,  fought  shy  of  him.  Perhaps 
he  was  thought  to  be  unscrupulous; 
perhaps  his  blunt  way  of  going  at  the 
very  heart  of  a  scruple  in  others  made 
them  fancy  that  he  rather  despised  all 
moral  conventionalities.  Whatever 
the  reason  was,  a  certain  class  of  per^ 
sons  always  rather  distrusted  Mr. 
Money,  and  held  aloof  even  while  ask- 
ing his  advice.  No  one  who  had  come 
in  his  way  even  for  a  moment  forgot 
him,  or  was  confused  as  to  his  identi- 
ty, or  failed  to  form  some  opinion 
about  or  could  have  put  clearly  into 
words  an  exact  statement  of  the  opin- 
ion he  had  formed. 

On  this  particular  day  of  autumn 
Mr.  Money  was  in  his  study  reading 
letters.  He  was  talking  to  himself  in 
short,  blunt  sentences  over  each  letter 
as  he  read  it,  and  put  it  into  a  pigeon- 
hole, or  tore  it  and  threw  it  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  His  sentences 
were  generally  concise  judgments  pro- 
nounced on  each  correspondent. 
"Fool."  "Blockhead."  "Just  so; 
I  expected  that  of  you  I "  •'  Yes,  yes, 
he's  all  right."  "That  will  do." 
Sometimes  a  comment,  begun  rather 
gruffly,  ended  in  a  good-natured  smile, 
and  sometimes  Mr.  Money,  hairing 
read  a  letter  to  the  close  with  a  pleased 
and  satisfied  expression,  suddenly  be- 
came thoughtful,  and  leaned  upon  his 
desk,  drumming  with  the  finger  tips 
of  one  hand  upon  his  teeth. 

A  servant  intemipted  hifl  work  by 
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bringiiig  him  a  message  and  a  name. 
Mr.  Money  looked  up,  said  quicklj, 
''Yea,  yes;  show  him  in  P'  and  Mr. 
Victor  Heron  was  introduced. 

Mr.  Money  advanced  to  meet  his  -vis- 
itor with  an  air  of  cordial  welcome. 
One  pecaliarity  of  Mr.  Money's  strong, 
homely  face  was  the  singular  sweet- 
ness of  the  smile  which  it  sometimes 
wore.  The  full  lips  parted  so  plea- 
santly, the  white  teeth  shone,  and  the 
eyes,  that  usually  seemed  heayy,  beam- 
ed with  so  kindly  an  air,  that  to  youth 
at  least  the  influence  was  for  the  mo- 
ment irresistible.  Victor  Heron's  emo- 
tional face  sparkled  with  responsive 
expression. 

''Well,  well;  glad  to  see  you,  glad 
to  see  you.  Knew  you  would  come. 
Shove  away  those  blue  books  and  sit 
down.  We  haven't  long  got  back; 
but  I  tried  to  find  you,  and  couldn't 
get  at  your  address.  They  didn't 
know  at  the  Colonial  Institute  even. 
And  how  are  you,  and  what  have  you 
been  doing  with  yourself  ? " 

"Not  much  good,"  Heron  replied, 
thinking  aa  usual  of  his  grievance.  '^I 
couldnt  succeed  in  seeing  anybody.'* 

''Of  course  not,  of  course  not.  I 
could  have  told  you  so.  People  are 
not  yet  coming  back  to  town,  except 
hard  working  fellows  like  me.  Have 
you  been  cooling  your  heels  in  the 
antechambers  of  the  Colonial  office  ? " 

"Yes,  I  have  been  there  a  little; 
not  much.  I  saw  it  was  no  use  just 
yet,  and  that  isn't  a  kind  of  occups- 
tion  I  delight  in."  The  young  man's 
face  reddened  with  the  bare  memory 
of  his  vexation.  "I  hate  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"To  go  where  yon  know  people 
don't  want  to  see  you  ?  Yes,  it  tries 
young  and  sensitive  people  a  good 
deaL    They've  put  you  oflE  ? " 

"As  I  told  you,  I  have  seen  nobody 
yet.  But  I  mean  to  persevere.  They 
shall  find  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  got  rid 
of  in  that  way." 

Mr.  Money  made  no  observation  on 
this,  but  went  to  a  drawer  in  his  desk 
and  took  out  a  little  book  with  pages 
alphabetically  arranged. 


"I  have  been  making  inquiries 
about  you,"  he  said,  "of  various  peo- 
ple who  know  all  about  the  colonies. 
Would  you  like  to  hear  a  summary  de* 
scription  of  your  personal  character  ? 
Don't  be  ofiended— this  is  a  way  I 
have;  the  moment  a  person  interests 
me  and  seems  worth  thinking  about,  I 
enter  him  in  my  little  book  here,  and 
sum  up  his  character  from  my  own  ob- 
servation and  from  what  people  tell 
me.  Shall  I  read  it  for  you?  I 
wouldn't,  you  may  be  sure,  if  I  thought 
you  were  anything  of  a  fooL" 

This  compliment,  of  course,  con- 
quered Heron,  who  was  otherwise  a 
good  deal  puzzled.  But  there  was 
something  in  Mr.  Money's  manner 
with  those  in  whom  he  took  any  in- 
terest, that  prevented  their  feeling 
hurt  by  his  occasional  bluntness. 

*•  *  I  don't  know  myself, "  Heron  said. 

"Of  course  you  don't.  What  busy 
man,  who  has  to  know  other  people, 
could  have  time  to  study  himself  ? 
That  work  might  do  for  philosophers. 
I  may  teach  you  something  now,  and 
save  you  the  trouble." 

"  I  suppose  I  ou^t  to  make  my  own 
acquaintance,"  said  Heron  resignedly, 
while  much  preferring  to  talk  of  his 
grievance. 

"  Very  good.    Now  listen. 

**  Heron,  Victor. — ^Formerly  in  ad- 
ministration of  St.  Xavier's  settle- 
ments. Gk>t  into  difficulty;  dropped 
down.  Education  good,  but  literary 
rather  than  buaineaslike.  Plenty  of 
pluck,  but  wants  coolness.  Egotistic, 
but  unselfish.  Qood  deal  of  talent 
and  go.  Very  honest,  but  impractica- 
ble. A  good  weapon  in  good  hands, 
but  must  take  care  not  to  be  made  a 
plaything." 

Heron  laughed.  "It's  a  Uttle  like 
the  sort  of  thing  phrenologists  give 
people,"  he  said,  "but  I  think  it's 
very  flattering.  I  can  assure  you, 
however,  no  one  shall  make  a  play- 
thing of  AM,"  he  added  with  emphasis. 

"  So  we  all  think,  so  we  all  .think," 
Mr.  Money  said,  putting  away  his 
book.  "Well,  you  are  going  on  with 
this  then?" 
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''I  am  going  to  yindicate  my  con- 
dact,  and  compel  them  to  grant  me  an 
inquiry,  if  yon  mean  that.  Nothing 
on  eartti  shall  keep  me  from  that." 

«'8o,  to.  Very  well.  We'U  talk 
•about  that  another  time — many  other 
times ;  and  I  may  glTe  yon  some  ad- 
yioe,  iHiich  yon  needn't  take  if  you 
don't  like,  and  I  shan't  be  offended^. 
Now,  I  want  to  introduce  you  to  my 
wife  and  my  girls,  and  you  must  hare 
a  cup  of  tea.  Odd,  isn't  it,  to  find 
men  drinking  tea  at  five  o'clock  in  the 

.afternoon  f  Up  at  the  club,  any  day 
about  that  hour,  yon  might  think  we 
were  a  drawing-room  full  of  old  spin- 

isters,  to  hear  the  rattling  of  teacups 
that  goes  on  all  around." 
He  took  Heron's  arm  in  a  friendly, 

^dictatorial  way,  and  c<mducted  him  to 
t!ie  drawing-room  on  the  sathe  floor. 

The  drawing-room  was  entered,  not 
by  opening  a  door,  but  by  withdraw- 
ing some  folds  of  a  great,  heavy,  dark- 

.  green  curtain.    Mr.  Money  drew  aside 

,  part  of  the  curtain  to  make  way  for 
his  friend;  and  they  both  stopped  a 
moment  on  the  threshold.    A  peco- 

i  liar,  sweet,  half  melancholy  smile  gave 

.  a  strange  dignity  for  the  moment  to 
Mr.  Money's  somewhat  rough  lace,  and 

i  he  gently  let  the  curtain  fall. 

'^  Wasn't  there  some  great  person, 

/Mr.  Heron — Burke,  was  it  ? — ^who  used 
to  say  that  whatever  troubles  he  had 
outside  all  oeased  as  he  stood  at  his 

'Own  door?  Well,  I  always  feel  like 
that  when  I  lift  this  curtain. 

It  was  a  pretty  sight,  as  he  again 
raised  the  curtain  and  led  Heron  in. 
The  drawing-room  was  very  large,  and 
was  richly,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  Heron, 
somewhat  oddly  furnished.  Hie  light 
in  the  lower  part  was  faint  and  dim,  a 
sort  of  yellowish  twilight,  i»ocui«d  by 
softened  lamps.  The  upper  extremity 
was  steeped  in  a  far  brighter  light,  and 

^displayed  to  Heron,  almost  as  on  a 
stage,  a  little  group  of  women,  among 
whom  his  qukk  eye  at  once  saw  the 
girl  who  had  come  up  to  the  door  at 
the  same  time  with  him.  She  was,  in- 
deed, a  very  conspicuous  figure,  for 
she  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  and  one  giri 


sat  at  her  feet^  while  another  stood  at 
the  arm  of  the  sofa  and  bent  over  her. 
An  elderly  lady,  with  voluminous  dra- 
peries that  floated  over  the  floor,  was 
reclining  on  a  low  arm-chair,  with  her 
profile  turned  to  Heron.  On  a  fancy 
table  near,  a  silver  tea-tray  glittered. 
A  daintily  dressed  waiting-maid  was 
serving  tea. 

^'  Take  care  of  the  fioors  as  you  come 
along, "  said  Money.  '  ^  We  like  to  put 
rugs,  and  rolls  of  carpet,  and  stools 
now  in  all  sorts  of  wrong  places,  to 
trip  people  up.  That  shows  how  ar- 
tistic we  are  t  Theresa,  dear,  this  is 
iny  friend,  Mr.  Heron." 

**I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Heron," 
said  a  full,  deep,  melancholy  voice, 
and  a  tall,  slender  lady  partly  rose 
from  her  chair,  then  sank  again  amid 
her  draperies,  bowed  a  head  topped 
by  a  tiny  lace  cap,  and  held  out  to 
Heron  a  thin  hand  covered  with  rings, 
and  having  such  bracelets  and  depen- 
dent chainlets  that  when  Heron  gave 
it  even  the  gentlest  pressure,  they  rat- 
tled like  the  manacles  of  a  captive. 

"We  saw  you  in  Paris,  Mr.  Heron," 
the  lady  graeiously  said,  "but  I  think 
yon  hardly  saw  us." 

"These  are  my  daughters,  Mr.  Her- 
on, Theresa  and  Lucy.  I  think  them 
good  girls,  though  fUll  of  nonsense," 
said  Mr.  Money. 

Lucy,  who  had  been  on  a  footstool 
at  Miss  Grey's  feet,  gathered  herself 
up,  blushing.  She  was  a  pretty  girl, 
with  brown,  frizzy  hair,  and  wore  a 
dress  which  fitted  her  so  closely  from 
deck  to  hip  that  she  might  really  have 
been,  to  aU  seoning,  melted  or  mould- 
ed into  it.  The  other  young  lady, 
Theresa,  slightly  and  gravely  inclined 
her  head  to  Mr.  Heron,  who  at  once 
thought  the  whole  group  most  de- 
lightful and  beautiful,  and  found  his 
breast  filled  with  a  new  pride  in  the 
loved  old  England  that  pioduced  such 
homes  and  furnished  them  with  soch 
women. 

"Dear,  darling  papa,"  exclaimed 
the  enthusiastic  little  Lucy,  swooping 
at  her  father,  and  throwing  both  arms 
round  his  neck,  "  we  have  had  snob  a 
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joy  to-day,  sach  a  surprise  t  Don't 
yott  see  anybody  here?  Oh,  come 
no^ir,  do  nse  yonr  eyes." 

'*  I  see  a  young  lady  whom  I  have 
not  yet  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  but 
whom  I  hope  you  will  help  me  to 
know,  Lucelet.'^ 

Mr.  Money  tamed  to  Miss  Grey  with 
his  genial  smile.  She  rose  from  the 
sofa  and  bowed  and  waited.  She  did 
not  as  yet  qoite  understand  the  Money 
family,  and  was  not  sare  whether  she 
ooght  to  like  them  or  not.  They  im- 
pressed her  at  first  as  being  far  too 
rich  for  her  taste,  and  odd  and  af- 
fected, and  she  hated  affectation. 

*'Bat  this  is  Nola  Grey,  papa— my 
dearest  old  schoolfellow  when  I  was 
at  Keeton;  you  mnst  have  heard  me 
talk  of  Nola  Grey  a  thousand  times.'* 

So  she  dragged  her  papa  up  to  Nola 
Grey,  whose  color  grew  a  little  at  this 
tempestuous  kind  of  welcome. 

'^Dare  say  I  did,  Lucelet,  but  Miss 
Grey,  I  am  sure  will  excuse  me  if  I 
hare  forgotten ;  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you.  Miss  Grey — glad  to  see  any  friend 
of  Luoelet's.  So  you  come  from  Kee- 
ton ?  That^s  another  reason  why  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  you,  for  I  just 
now  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two 
about  Keeton*    ffit  down.*' 

Miss  Grey  allowed  herself  to  be  led 
to  a  sofa  a  little  distance  from  where 
she  had  been  sitting.  Mr.  Money 
sat  beside  her. 

''Now,  Lucelet,  I  want  to  ask  Miss 
Grey  a  s^isible  question  or  two,  which 
I  don't  think  you  would  care  twopence 
about.  Just  you  go  and  help  our  two 
Theresas  to  talk  to  Mr.  Heron." 

''But,  papa  darling,  Ifiss  Grey 
wont  care  about  what  you  call  sensi- 
ble subjects  any  more  than  I.  She 
won't  know  anything  about  them." 

''Yes,  dear,  she  will;  look  at  her 
forehead." 

"  Oh,  I  hare  looked  at  it  1  Isnt  it 
beautiful?" 

"I  didn't  mean  that,"  Mr.  Money 
8sid  with  a  smile;  "I  meant  that  it 
looked  sensible  and  thoughtftil.  Now, 
go  away,  I^icelet,  like  a  dear  little 
gift'' 


Miss  Grey  sat  quietly  through  all 
this.  She  was  not  in  the  least  offend* 
ed.  Mr.  Money  seemed  to  her  to  be 
just  what  a  man  ought  to  be — un« 
couth,  rough,  and  domineering.  •  She 
was  amused  meanwhile  to  observe 
the  kind  of  devotion  and  enthusiasm 
with  which  Mr.  Heron  was  entering 
into  conversation  with  Mrs.  Money 
and  her  elder  daughter.  That,  too, 
was  just  what  a  man  ought  to  be—a 
young  man— silly  in  his  devotion  to 
women,  unless,  perhaps,  where  the  de- 
votion was  to  be  accounted  for  other- 
wise than  by  silliness,  as  in  a  case  like 
the  present,  where  the  unmarried  wo- 
men might  be  presumed  to  have  large 
fortunes.  So  Miss  Grey  liked  the 
whole  soene.  It  was  as  good  as  a 
play  to  her,  especially  as  good  as  a 
play  which  confirms  all  one's  own  the- 
ories of  life. 

"England,'  Mr.  Heron,"  said  Mra» 
Money  in  her  melandioly  voice,  "is 
near  her  falL" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Money,  pray  pardon  me 
— ^England  !  you  amase  me — I  am  sur- 
prised—do forgive  me — ^to  hear  an 
Englishwoman  say  so;  our  England 
with  her  glorious  destiny  I "  The 
young  man  blushed  and  grew  con- 
fused. One  might  have  thought  his 
mother  had  been  called  in  question  or 
his  sweetheart. 

Mrs.  Money  shook  her  head  and 
twirled  one  of  her  bracelets. 

"  She  is  near  her  fall,  Mr.  Heron  t 
You  cannot  know.  You  have  lived  far 
away,  and  do  not  see  what  «m  see.  She 
has  proved  faithless  to  her  mission." 

"  Something— yes— there  I  agree,* 
Mr.  Heron  eagerly  interposed,  thinks 
ing  of  the  St.  Xavier's  settlements. 

"She  was  the  cradle  of  freedom,** 
Mrs.  Money  went  on.  "  She  ought  to 
have  been  always  its  nursery  and 
home.  What  have  we  now,  Mr.  Her- 
on ?  A  people  absolutely  in  servitude^ 
the  principle  of  caste  everywhere  tri- 
umphant— corruption  in  the  aristocra- 
cy— corruption  in  the  city.  No  mmk 
now  dares  to  serve  his  country  except 
at  the  penalty  of  suffering  the  bUckesT 
ingratitude  1" 
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Mr.  Heron  was  startled.  He  did 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Money  was  argu- 
ing only  from  tlie  assumption  that  her 
husband  was  a  yery  great  man,  who 
would  have  done  wonderful  things  for 
England  if  a  perrerse  and  base  ruling 
chiss  had  not  thwarted  him,  and  treat- 
ed him  badly. 

^^ England,"  Theresa  Money  said, 
smiling  sweetly,  but  with  a  suffusion 
of  melancholy,  ^*can  hardly  be  regen- 
erated until  she  is  once  more  dipped  in 
the  holy  well.'* 

**  You  see  we  all  think  differently, 
Mr.  Heron,"  said  the  eager  Lucy. 
''Mamma  thinks  we  want  a  republic. 
Ttossy  is  a  saint,  and  would  like  to  see 
roadside  shrines." 

''And  you  f  "  Heron  asked,  pleased 
with  the  girPs  bright  eyes  and  win- 
ning ways. 

"Oh — ^I  only  believe  in  the  regen- 
eration of  England  through  the  renais- 
sance of  art.  So  we  all  have  our  dif- 
ferent theories,  you  see,  but  we  all 
agree  to  differ,  and  we  don't  quarrel 
much.  Papa  laughs  at  us  all  when  he 
has  time.  But  just  now  I  am  taken  up 
with  Nola  Grey.  If  I  were  a  man,  I 
riiould  make  an  idol  of  her.  That 
lovely,  statuesque  face,  that  figure— 
like  the  Diana  of  the  Louvre  I " 

Mr.  Heron  looked  and  admired,  but 
one  person's  raptures  about  man  or 
woman  seldom  awaken  corresponding 
raptures  in  impartial  breasts.  He  saw, 
however,  a  handsome,  ladylike  girl, 
who  conveyed  to  him  a  sort  of  chill- 
ing impression. 

"She  was  my  schoolfellow  at  Kee- 
ton,"  Lucy  went  on,  "and  she  was  so 
good  and  clever  that  I  adored  her 
then,  and  I  do  now  again.  She  has 
come  to  London  to  live  alone,  and  I 
am  sure  she  must  have  some  strange 
and  romantic  story." 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Money,  who  prefaced 
kis  inquiries  by  telling  Miss  Qrey  that 
he  was  always  asking  information 
about  something,  began  to  put  several 
questions  to  her  concerning  the  local 
magnates,  politics,  and  parties  oi  Kee- 
ton.  Minola  was  rather  pleased  to  be 
talked  to  by  a  man  as  if  she  were  a  ra- 


tional creature.  Like  most  girb 
brought  up  in  a  Nonconformist  house- 
hold in  a  country  town,  she  had  been 
surrounded  by  political  talk  from  her 
infancy,  but  unlike  most  c^ls,  she  had 
sometimes  listened  to  it  and  learned  to 
know  what  it  was  all  about.  So  slie 
gave  Mr.  Money  a  good  deal  of  infor- 
mation, which  he  received  with  an  ap- 
probatory "  Yes,  yes"  or  an  inquiring 
"So,  so "  every  now  and  then. 

"  You  know  that  there's  likely  to  be 
a  vacancy  soon  in  the  representation- 
member  of  Parliament,"  he  added  by 
way  of  explanation. 

"I  know  irhBt  a  vacancy  in  the  rep- 
resentation means,"  Miss  Grey  answer- 
ed demurely,  "but  I  didn't  know 
there  was  likely  to  be  one  just  now.  I 
don't  keep  up  much  correspondence 
with  Keeton.    I  don't  love  it." 

"Why  not?" 
,    "Oh,  I  don't  know." 

He  smiled. 

"  You  are  smiling  because  you  think 
that  a  woman's  answer  9  So  it  is,  Mr. 
Money,  and  I  am  afraid  it  isn't  true; 
but  I  really  didn't  think  of  what  I  was 
saying.  I  do  know  why  I  don't  care 
much  about  Keeton." 

"  Yes,  yes;  well,  I  dare  say  you  do. 
But  to  return,  as  the  books  say — do 
you  know  a  Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard  ? " 

She  could  not  help  coloring  slightly. 
'*  Yes,  I  know  him,"  and  a  faint  smile 
broke  over  her  face  in  spite  of  herself. 
. "  Is  he  strong  in  Keeton  ?  " 

"Strong?" 

"Well  liked,  respectable,  a  likely 
kind  of  man  to  get  good  (conservative 
support  if  he  stood  for  Keeton  ?  You 
don't  know,  perhaps  ? " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  do  know.  I  believe 
he  wishes  to  get  into  Parliament,  and 
I  am  sure  he  is  thought  highly  of.  He 
is  a  very  good  man — ^a  man  of  very 
high  character,"  she  added  emphati- 
cally, anxious  to  repair  the  mental 
wrong  doing  of  thinking  him  ridicu- 
lous and  tiresome. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  Heron  rose 
to  take  his  leave,  and  Mr.  Money  left 
the.  room  with  him,  so  that  the  con- 
versation with  Miss  Grey  was  broken 
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off.  Then  Lacy  came  to  NoU  again, 
and  Kola  iras  sorroanded  by  the 
thiee  women,  who  began  to  lay  out 
▼ariooa  schemes  for  seeing  her  often 
and  making  London  pleasant  to  her. 
Much  as  our  lonely  heroine  loved  her 
loneliness,  she  was  greatly  touched  by 
their  spontaneoas  kindness,  but  she 
was  alarmed  by  it  too. 

A  card  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Money, 
who  passed  it  on  to  Lucy. 

^'Oh,  how  delightful  1^  Lacy  ex- 
claimed. '^So  glad  he  has  come, 
nuunma.  Nola,  dear,  a  poet — a  real 
poet  I " 

But  Kola  would  not  prolong  her 
visit  that  day  even  for  a  poet.  A  very 
handsome,  tall,  dark-haired  man,  who 
at  a  distance  seemed  boyishly  young, 
and  when  near  looked  worn  and  not 
very  young,  was  shown  in.  For  the 
moment  or  two  that  she  could  see  him, 
Minola  thought  she  had  never  seen  so 
self-conceited  and  affected  a  creature. 
She  did  not  hear  his  name  nor  a  word 
he  said,  but  his  splendid,  dark  eyes, 
deeply  set  in  hollows,  took  in  every 
outline  of  her  face  and  form.  She 
thought  him  the  poet  of  a  schoolgirl's 
romance  made  to  order. 

IGnola  tore  herself  from  the  cling- 
ing embraces  of  Lucy,  with  less  di£K- 
culty,  perhaps,  because  of  the  poet's 
arrival,  to  whose  society  Lucy  was 
clearly  anxious  to  hasten  back.  It  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Money  had  kept 
Mr.  Heron  for  a  few  minutes  in  talk, 
and  the  result  was  that  exactly  as  Difiss 
Grey  reached  the  door  Mr.  Heron  ar- 
rived there  too.  Tliey  both  came  out 
together,  and  in  a  moment  they  were 
in  the  gray  atmosphere,  dun  lines  of 
houses,  and  twinkling  gaslights  of 
Victoria  street.  Minola  would  much 
rather  have  been  there  alone. 

Victor  Heron,  however,  was  full  of 
the  antique  ideas  of  man's  chivalrous 
duty  and  woman's  sweet  dependence, 
which  still  lingered  in  the  out-of-the- 
way  colony  where  he  had  spent  so 
much  of  his  time.  Also,  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  had  not  yet  quite  got 
rid  of  the  sense  of  responsibility  and 
universal  dictatorship    belonging   to 


the  chief  man  4n  a  petty  common- 
wealth. For  some  time  tdter  his  re- 
turn to  London  he  could  hardly  see  an 
omnibus  horse  fall  in  the  street  with- 
out thinking  it  was  an  occasion  which 
called  for  some  intervention  on  his 
part.  Therefore,  when  Miss  Grey  and 
he  stood  in  the  street  together  Mr. 
Heron  at  once  assumed  that  the  young 
woman  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re- 
quire his  escort  and  protection. 

He  calmly  took  his  place  at  her  side. 
Miss  Grey  was  a  little  surprised,  but 
said  nothing,  and  they  went  on. 

<*Do  you  live  far  from  this,  Misa 
Money?"  he  began. 

'*  I  am  not  3Gss  Money.  My  name  is 
Grey." 

"  Of  course,  yes— I  beg  your  pardon 
for  the  mistake.  It  was  only  a  mis- 
take of  the  tongoe,  for  I  knew  very  well 
that  you  were  not  li^M  Money." 

"Thank  you." 

"And  your  first  name  is  so  very 
pretty  and  peculiar  that  I  could  not 
have  easily  forgotten  it." 

^*I  am  greatly  obliged  to  my  god- 
fathers and  godmothers." 

**  Did  you  say  that  you  lived  in  this 
quarter,  Miss  Grey  ?  " 

"No— I  did  not  make  any  answer; 
I  had  not  time." 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  live  very  near," 
the  gallant  Heron  observed. 

"Why  do  you  hope  that?"  Misa  . 
Grey  said,  turning  her  eyes  upon  him 
with  an  air  of  cold  resolution,  which 
would  probably  have  proved  very  try- 
ing to  a  less  sincere  maker  of  compli- 
ments, even  though  a  far  more  dexter- 
ous person  than  Mr.  Heron. 

"Of  course,  because  I  should  have 
the  less  of  your  company." 

"But  there  is  no  need  of  your  com- 
ing out  of  your  way  for  me.  I  don't 
require  any  escort,  Mr.  Heron." 

"  I  couldn^  think  <^  letting  a  lady 
walk  home  by  herself.  That  would 
seem  very  strange  to  me.  JPerhaps 
you  think  me  old-fashioned  or  colo- 
nial?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  are  from  the 
colonies.  In  London  people  have  not 
time  to  keep  up  all  these  pretty  forms 
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aad  ceremonies.  We  don't  any  longer 
pretend  to  think  t^at  a  girl  neede  to 
be  defended  against  giants,  or  robbers^ 
or  mad  buUs,  when  crossing  two  or 
three  streets  in  open  day." 

**Well,  it  is  hardly  open  day  noW; 
it  is  almost  quite  dark." 

^* The  lamps  are  lighted,"  Miss  Oray 
observed. 

*^  Yes,  if  yon  call  that  being  lighted ! 
You  have  such  bad  gas  in  London. 
Why  does  not  somebody  stir  up  people 
here,  and  put  things  to  rights  ?  You 
seem  to  me  the  most  patient  people  in 
all  the  world.  I  wish  they  would  give 
me  the  ruling  of  this  place  for  about  a 
twelvemonth." 

•*  I  wish  they  would." 

«'Do  you  ?"  and  he  looked  at  her 
with  a  glance  of  genuine  gratitude  in* 
his  dark  eyes,  for  he  thought  she 
meant  to  express  her  entire  confidence 
in  his  governing  power,  and  her  wish 
to  see  him  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Miss 
Grey,  however,  only  meant  that  if  he 
were  engaged  in  directing  the  munici- 
pal government  of  London  he  proba- 
bly would  be  rather  too  busy  to  walk 
with  her. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "you  should 
soon  sec  a  change.  For  instance  " — 
thej^  were  now  at  the  end  of  Victoria 
street,  near  the  Abbey — "  I  would  be- 
gin by  having  a  great  broad  street, 
like  this,  running  right  up  from  hero 
to  the  British  Museum.  You  know 
where  the  British  Museum  is,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  live  near  it." 

"  Do  you  really  9  I  am  so  glad  to 
hear  that.  I  have  been  there  lately 
very  often.  How  happy  you  London- 
ers are  to  have  such  glorious  places. 
In  that  reading-room  I  felt  inclined  to 
bless  England. " 

Miss  Qrey  was  now  particularly  sor- 
ry that  she  had  said  anything  about 
her  place  of  residence.  Still  it  did 
not  seeqi  as  if  much  would  have  been 
gained  by  any  reticence  unless  she 
could  actually  dismiss  her  companion 
peremptorily.  Mr.  Heron  was  evi- 
dently quite  resolved  to  be  her  escort 
all  the  way  along.    He  was  clearly 


under  the  impression  that  he  was  mak- 
ing himself  very  agreeable.  The  good- 
natured  youth  believed  he  was  doing 
quite  the  right  thing,  and  meant  it  all 
for  the  very  best,  and  therefore  could 
not  suppose  that  any  nice  girl  could 
fail  to  accept  his  attendance  in  a  kind- 
ly spirit.  That  Miss  Orey  must  be  a 
nice  girl  he  was  perfectly  certain,  for 
he  had  met  her  at  Mr.  Money's,  and 
Money  was  evidently  a  fine  fellow — a 
very  fine  fellow.  Ifiss  Qrey  was  very 
handsome  too,  but  that  did  not  count 
for  very  much  with  Heron.  At  least 
he  would  have  made  himself  just  as 
readily,  under  the  ciicumstances,  the 
escort  of  little  Miss  Blanchet. 

So  he  talked  on  about  various 
things — the  Moneys,  and  what  charm- 
log  people  they  were  1  the  British  Mu- 
seum, what  a  noble  institution  I  the 
National  Gallery,  how  hideous  the 
building  I — why  on  earth  didn't  any- 
body do  sometMng? — the  glorious  des- 
tiny of  England — the  utter  imbecility 
of  the  English  Government. 

It  was  not  always  quite  easy  to  keep 
up  with  his  talk,  for  the  streets  were 
crowded  and  noisy,  and  Mr.  Heron 
talked  right  on  through  every  inter- 
ruption. When  they  came  to  crossings 
where  the  perplexed  currents  and 
counter-currents  of  traffic  on  wheels 
would  have  made  a  nervous  person 
shudder,  Mr.  Heron  coolly  took  Miss 
Grey's  hand  and  conducted  her  in  and 
out,  talking  all  the  while  as  if  they 
were  crossing  a  ball-room  floor.  Ml- 
nola  made  it  a  point  of  honor  not  to 
hesitate,  or  start,  or  show  that  she  had 
nerves.  But  when  he  began  to  run  in- 
to politics  he  always  pulled  himself 
up,  for  he  politely  remembered  that 
young  ladies  did  not  care  about  poli- 
tics, and  so  he  tried  to  find  some 
prettier  subject  to  talk  about.  Miss 
Grey  understood  this  perfectly  well, 
and  was  amused  and  contemptuous. 

^  ^I  suppose  this  man  must  be  a  person 
of  some  brains  and  sense, "  she  thought. 
"He  was  in  command  of  something 
somewhere,  and  I  suppose  even  the 
Government  he  calls  so  imbecile 
would  not  have  put  him  there  if  he 
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were  a  downright  fool.  But  because 
he  talks  to  a  woman,  he  feels  bound 
only  to  talk  of  triyial  things." 

At  last  the  walk  came  to  an  end. 
*' Ah,  I  beg  pardon.  Ton  live  here,^' 
Mr.  Heron  said.  ''May  I  have  the 
honor  of  calling  on  yonr  family  t  I 
sometimes  como  to  the  Museum,  and 
if  I  might  call,  I  should  be  delighted 
to  make  their  acquaintance." 

"  Thank  you,"  Miss  Grey  said  cold- 
ly. "I  have  no  family.  My  father  and 
mother  are  dead." 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  sorry  I  I  wish  I  had 
not  asked  such  a  question."  He  look- 
ed really  distressed,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes  had  for  the  first  time 
a  pleasing,  softening  effect  upon  Miss 
Orey. 

'*We  lodge  here  all  alone — a  lady 
— ^an  old  friend  of  mine — and  L  "We 
have  no  acquaintances,  unless  Lucy 
Money's  family  may  be  called  so.  We 
read  and  study  a  great  deal,  and  don't 
go  out,  and  donH  see  any  one."  ^ 

**  I  can  quite  understand,"  Mr.  Her- 
on answered  with  grave  sympathy. 
"Of  course  you  don*t  care  to  be  in- 
truded on  by  visitors.  I  thank  you  for 
having  allowed  me  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companying you  so  far." 

He  spoke  in  tones  much  more  defer- 
ential than  before,  for  he  assumed  that 
the  young  lady  was  lonely  and  poor. 
There  was  something  in  his  manner, 
in  his  eyes,  in  his  grave,  respectful 
voice,  which  conveyed  to  ICnola  the 
idea  of  genuine  sympathy,  and 
brought  to  her,  the  object  of  it,  a  new 
conviction  that  she  really  was  isolated 
and  friendless,  and  the  springs  of  her 
emotions  were  touched  in  a  moment, 
and  tears  flashed  in  her  eyes.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Heron  saw  them,  and  felt  that  he 
ought  not  to  see  them,  for  he  raised 
his  hat  and  instantly  left  her. 

Minola  lingered  for  a  moment  on 
the  doorstep,  in  order  that  she  might 
recover  her  expression  of  cheerfulness 
before  meeting  the  eyes  of  Miss  Blan- 
cbet.  But  that  little  lady  had  seen  her 
coming  to  the  door,  and  seen  and  mar- 
velled at  her  escort,  and  now  ran  her- 
8^  and  opened  the  door  to  receive  her. 


''My  dear  Mnola,  do  tell  mo  who 
that  handsome  young  man  was !  What 
lovely  dark  eyes  he  had  I  Where  did 
you  meet  him  ff  Is  he  young  Mr.  Mo- 
ney t " 

The  poetesses  susceptible  bosom  still 
thrilled  and  throbbed  at  the  sight,  or 
even  the  thought,  of  a  handsome 
young  man.  She  could  not  under- 
stand how  anybody  on  earth  could 
aroid  Uking  handsome  young  men. 
But  in  this  case  a  certain  doubt 
and  dissatisfaction  suddenly  dissolved 
away  into  her  instinctive  gratification 
at  the  sight  of  Minola's  escort.  A 
handsome  and  young  Mr.  Money 
might  prove  an  inconvenieut  visitor 
just  at  present. 

Ifinola  briefly  told  her  when  they 
were  safe  in  their  room.  Miss  Blan- 
chet  was  relieved  to  find  that  he  was 
not  a  young  Mr.  Money,  for  a  young 
Mr.  Money,  if  there  were  one,  would 
doubtless  be  rich. 

"Isn't  he  wonderfully  handsome  ! 
Such  a  smile  ! " 

"I  hardly  know,"  Minola  said  dis- 
tressedly;  "perhaps  he  is.  I  really 
didn't  notice.  He  goes  to  the  Muse- 
um, and  I  must  exile  myself  from  the 
place  for  evermore,  or  I  shall  be  al- 
ways meeting  him,  and  be  forced  to 
listen  politely  to  talk  about  nothing. 
Mary  Blanchet,  our  days  of  freedom 
are  gone  1  We  are  getting  to  know 
people.  I  foresaw  it.  What  shall  we 
do  f  We  must  find  some  other  lodg- 
ings ever  so  far  away." 

"  Do  you  like  Miss  Money,  dear  ?  " 
Mary  Blanchet  asked  timidly. 

"Lucy?  Oh,  yes,  very  much.  But 
there  is  Mr.  Money;  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  terribly  kind  to  us;  and 
they  have  all  manner  of  friends;  and 
what  is  to  become  of  my  indepen- 
dence ?  Mary  Blanchet,  I  will  not 
bear  it  I    I  wUl  be  independent  1 " 

"I  hare  news  for  you,  dear,"  Miss 
Blanchet  said. 

"If   it   please   the    destinies,    not 
news  of  any  more  friends  I     Why> 
we  shall  be  like  the  hare  in  Gay's  . 
fable  if  we  go  on  in  this  way." 

"Not  of  any  more  friends,  darling, 
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but  of  one  friend.  My  brother  has 
been  here." 

"Oh  I" 

'*Ye8;  and  he  is  longing  to  see 
you." 

Minola  sincerely  wished  she  could 
say  that  she  was  longing  to  see  him. 
Bat  she  could  not  say  it,  even  to 
please  her  friend  and  comrade. 

**  You  don't  want  to  see  him,"  said 
Mary  Blanchet  in  piteous  reproach. 

'*But  you  do,  dear,"  Miss  Grey 
said ;  "and  I  shall  like  to  see  any  one, 
be  sure,  who  brightens  your  life." 

This  was  said  with  full  sincerity,  al- 
though at  the  very  moment  the  whim- 
sical thought  passed  through  her, 
"Wo  only  want  Mr.  Augustus  Shep- 
pard  now  to  complete  our  social  hap- 
piness." 


CHAPTER  VT. 

18    THIS    ALCBSTB? 

MmoLA.*s  mind  was  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  the  various  little  events 
of  the  day,  the  incidents  and  conse- 
quences of  her  first  visit  in  London. 
She  began  to  see  with  much  perplexity 
and  disappointment  that  her  life  of 
lonely  independence  was  likely  to  be 
compromised.  She  was  not  sure  that 
she  could  much  like  the  Moneys,  and 
yet  she  felt  that  they  were  disposed 
and  determined  to  •  be  very  kind  to 
her.  There  was  something  ridiculous 
and  painful  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Au- 
gustus Sheppard's  name  was  thrust  up- 
on her  almost  at  the  first  moment  of  her 
crossing  for  the  first  time  a  strange 
threshold  in  London ;  then  there  was 
Mary  Blanchet's  brother  turning  up; 
and  Mary  Blanchet  herself  was  evi- 
dently falling  off  from  the  high  design 
of  lonely  independence.  Again,  there 
was  Mr.  Heron,  who  now  knew  where 
she  lived,  and  who  often  went  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  who  might  cross 
her  path  at  any  hour.  Sweet,  lonely 
freedom,  happy  carelessness  of  action, 
farewell  I 

Mr.  Heron  was  especially  a  trouble 
to  Minola.  Tlie  kindly,  grave  ezpiea* 
;  sion  on  his  face  when  he  heard  of  her 


living  alone  declared,  as  nearly  as  any 
words  could  do,  that  he  considered 
her  an  object  of  pity.  Was  she  an  ob- 
ject of  pity  ?  Was  that  the  light  in 
which  any  one  could  look  at  her  su- 
perb project  of  playing  at  a  lifelong 
holiday  ?  And  if  people  chose  to  look 
at  it  so,  what  did  that  matter  to  her  t 
Are  women,  then,  the  slaves  of  the 
opinion  of  people  all  around  them! 
"  They  are,"  Minola  said  to  herself  in 
scorn  and  melancholy — "  they  are;  we 
are.  I  am  shaken  to  the  very  soul, 
because  a  young  man,  for  whose  opin- 
ion on  any  other  subject  I  should  not 
care  anything,  chooses  to  look  at  me 
with  pity  ! " 

The  night  was  melancholy.  When 
the  outer  world  was  shut  out,  and  the 
gas  was  lighted,  and  the  two  women 
sat  down  to  work  and  talk,  nothing 
seemed  to  Minola  quite  as  it  had  been. 
The  evident  happiness  and  passing  high 
spirits  of  the  little  poetess  oppressed 
her.  Mary  Blanchet  was  so  glad  to 
be  making  acquaintances,  and  to  have 
some  prospect  of  seeing  the  inside  of  a 
London  home.  Then  Minola's  kind- 
lier nature  returned  to  her,  and  she 
thought  of  Mary's  delight  at  seeing 
her  brother,  and  how  unkind  it  would 
be  if  she,  Minola,  did  not  try  to  enter 
into  her  feelings.  Her  mind  went 
back  to  her  own  brother,  to  their 
dear  early  companionship,  when  noth* 
ing  seemed  more  natural  and  more 
certain  than  that  they  two  should  walk 
the  world  arm-in-arm.  Now  all  that 
had  come  to  an  end — faded  away 
somehow;  and  he  had  gone  into  the 
world  on  his  own  account,  and  made 
other  ties,  and  forgotten  her.  But  if 
he  were  even  now  to  come  back,  if  she 
were  to  hear  in  the  street  the  sound  of 
the  peculiar  whistle  with  which  he  al- 
ways announced  his  coming  to  her — 
oh,  how,  in  spite  of  all  his  f  orgetf  ulness 
and  her  anger,  she  would  run  to  him 
and  throw  her  arms  around  his  neck  I 
Why  should  not  Mary  Blanchet  love 
her  brother,  and  gladden  when  he 
came  f 

"  What  is  your  brother  like,  Maiy, 
dear?"  she  said  gently,  anxious  to 
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propitiate  by  voluntarily  entering  on 
the  topic  dearest  to  her  friend. 

**0h,  very  handsome — very,  very 
handsome  1 " 

llGss  Grey  smiled  in  spite  of  her- 
self. 

**  Now,  Minola,  I  know  what  you 
are  smiling  at ;  you  think  it  is  my  sis- 
terly nonsense,  and  all  that ;  but  wait 
until  you  see." 

"  rU  wait,"  Minola  said. 

IQss  Grey  did  not  go  out  the  next 
day  as  usual,  although  it  was  one  of 
the  soft,  amber-gray,  autumnal  days 
that  she  loved,  and  the  Regent's  Park 
would  have  looked  beautiful.  She 
remained  nearly  all  the  morning  in 
her  own  room,  and  avoided  even  Mary 
Blanchet.  Some  singular  change  had 
taken  place  within  her,  for  which  she 
could  not  account,  otherwise  than  by 
assuming  that  it  was  begotten  of  the 
fear  that  she  would  bo  drawn,  willing- 
ly or  unwillingly,  into  uncongenial 
companionship,  and  must  renounce 
her  liberty.  She  was  forced  into 
a  strange,  painful,  self-questioning 
mood.  Was  the  whole  fabric  of  her 
self-appointed  happiness  and  indepen- 
dence only  a  dream,  or,  worse  than 
a  dream,  an  error  ?  So  soon  to  doubt 
the  value  and  the  virtue  of  the  eman- 
cipation she  had  prayed  for  and  plan- 
ned for  during  years  ?  Not  often, 
perhaps,  has  a  warm-hearted,  fanciful, 
and  spirited  girl  been  pressed  down 
by  such  peculiar  relationship  as  hers 
at  Keeton  lately;  a  twice  removed 
stepfather  and  stepmother,  absolutely 
uncongenial  with  her,  causing  her. 
soul  and  her  youth  to  congeal  amid 
dull  repression.  What  wonder  tha^ 
to  her  all  happiness  seemed  to  consist 
in  mere  freedom  and  unrestricted  self- 
development?  And  now — so  soon — 
why  does  she  begin  to  doubt  the 
reality,  the  fulfilment  of  her  happi- 
ness ?  Only  because  an  impulsive  and 
kindly  young  man,  whom  she  saw  for 
the  first  time,  looked  pityingly  at  her. 
This,  she  said  to  herself,  is  what 
our  self-reliance  and  our  emancipation 
come  to  after  all. 

It  was  a  positive  relief  to  her,  alter 


a  futile  hour  or  so  of  such  questioning, 
when  Mary  Blanchet  ran  up  stairs,  and 
with  beaming  eyes  begged  that  Mi- 
nola would  come  and  see  her  brother. 
*'He  is  longing  to  see  you — and  you 
will  like  him— oh,  you  will  like  him, 
Minola  dearest  t "  she  said  beseech- 
ingly. 

H^Oss  Gray  went  down  stairs  straight- 
way, without  stopping  to  give  one 
touch  to  her  hair,  or  one  glance  at  the 
glass.  The  little  poetess  was  waiting 
a  moment,  with  an  involuntary  look 
toward  the  dressing  table,  as  if  Miss 
Grey  must  needs  have  some  business 
there  before  she  descended,  but  Miss 
Grey  thought  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
they  went  down  stairs  together. 

Minola  expected,  she  could  not  tell 
why,  to  see  a  small  and  withered  man 
in  Mary  Blanchet's  brother.  When 
they  were  entermg  the  drawing-room, 
he  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  and 
had  his  back  turned,  and  she  was 
surprised  to  see  that  he  was  decidedly 
talL  When  he  turned  around  she  saw 
not  only  that  he  was  handsome,  but 
that  she  had  recognized  the  fact 
of  his  being  handsome  before.  For 
he  was  unmistakably  the  ideal  poet  of 
schoolgirls  whom  she  had  met  at 
Mr.  Money's  house  the  day  before. 

The  knowledge  produced  a  sort  of 
embarrassment  to  begin  with.  Mino- 
la was  about  to  throw  her  soul  into  the 
sacrifice,  and  greet  her  friend's  brother 
with  the  utmost  cordiality.  But  she 
had  pictured  to  herself  a  sort  of  Mary 
Blanchet  in  trousers,  a  gentle,  old-fash- 
ioned, timid  person,  whom,  perhaps, 
the  outer  world  was  apt  to  misprize,  if 
not  even  to  snub,  and  whom  therefore 
it  became  her,  Minola  Grey,  as  an  ene- 
my and  outlaw  of  the  common  world, 
to  receive  with  double  consideration. 
But  this  brilliant,  self-conceited,  affect- 
ed, oppressively  handsome  young  man, 
on  whom  she  had  seen  Lucy  Money 
and  her  mother  hanging  devotedly, 
was  quite  another  sort  of  person.  His 
presence  seemed  to  overcharge  the 
room;  the  scene  became  all  compound 
of  tall,  bending  form  and  dark  eyes. 

''I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  BlaiH 
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chet,"  l^ss  Grey  began,  detenmned  not 
to  be  put  out  by  any  self-conceited  po- 
et and  ideal  of  schoolgirls.  /^I  must 
be  glad  to  see  you,  because  you  are 
Mary's  brother." 

'*  You  ought  rather  to  bo  not  glad 
to  see  me  for  that  reason,'*  he  said, 
with  a  deprecating  bow,  and  a  slight 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  '*for  I  have 
been  a  very  neglectful  brother  to 
Mary." 

**  So  I  have  heard,"  Miss  Grey  said, 
"but  not  from  Mary.  She  always  de- 
fended you.  But  I  have  seen  you 
before,  Mr.  Blanchet,  have  I  not  ? " 

"At  Mrs.  Money's  yesterday  ?  Oh, 
yes;  I  only  saw  you,  Miss  Grey.  I 
went  there  to  see  you,  and  only  in  the 
most  literal  way  got  what  I  wanted." 

"But,  Herbert,  you  never  told  me 
that  you  were  going,  or  that  you  knew 
Mrs.  Money,"  his  sister  interposed. 

"No,  dear;  that  was  an  innocent 
deceit  on  my  part.  Tou  told  me  that 
Miss  Grey  had  gone  there,  and  as  I 
knew  the  Moneys  I  hurried  away  there 
without  telling  you.  I  wanted  to  know 
what  you  were  like.  Miss  Grey,  before 
seeing  my  sister  again.  I  hope  you 
are  not  angry  ?  She  is  so  devoted  to 
you  that  she  painted  you  in  colors  the 
most  bewitching;  but  I  was  afraid  her 
friendship  was  carrying  her  away,  and 
I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  when  she 
was  not  present." 

Miss  Grey  remained  resolutely  silent, 
^e  thought  this  beginning  particular- 
ly disagreeable,  and  began  to  fear  that 
she  should  never  be  able  to  like  Mary 
Blanchet's  brother.  "Oh,  why  do 
women  have  brothers  ? "  she  asked 
herself.  There  seemed  something  dis- 
honest in  Mr.  Blanchet's  proceeding 
despite  the  frank  completeness  of  his 
confession. 

"Well,  Herbert,  confess  that  I 
didnH;  do  her  justice;  didnt  do  her 
common  justice,"  the  enthusiastic  Maiy 
exclaimed. 

"  If  Dfiss  Grey  would  not  be  offend- 
ed," her  brother  said,  "I  would  say  that 
I  see  in  her  just  the  woman  capable  of 
doing  the  Idnd  and  generous  things  I 
have  heard  of." 


"Yes;  but  we  mustn't  talk  about 
it,"  the  poetess  said,  with  tears  of 
gratefulness  blinking  in  her  eyes ;  *  *  and 
we'll  not  say  a  word  more  about  it, 
Minola;  not  a  word,  indeed,  dear." 
And  she  put  a  deprecating  little  hand 
upon  Minola's  arm. 

Then  they  all  sat  down,  and  Herbert 
Blanchet  began  to  talk.  He  talked 
very  well,  and  he  seemed  to  have  put 
away  most  of  the  tdrs  of  affectation 
which,  even  in  her  very  short  opportu- 
nity of  observation,  Minola  had  seen 
in  him  when  he  was  talking  to  the 
Money  girls. 

"  You  have  travelled  a  great  deal," 
Miss  Grey  said.     "  I  envy  you." 

"If  you  call  it  travelling.  I  have 
drifted  about  the  world  a  good  deal, 
and  seen  the  wrong  sides  of  everything. 
I  make  it  pay  in  a  sort  of  way.  When 
any  place  that  I  know  is  brought  into 
public  notice  by  a  war  or  something 
of  the  kind,  I  write  about  it.  Or  if  a 
place  is  not  brought  into  any  present 
notice  by  anything,  I  write  about  it, 
and  take  a  different  view  from  any- 
body else.  I  have  done  particularly 
well  with  Italy,  showing  that  Naples 
is  the  ugliest  place  in  all  the  world; 
that  the  Roman  women  have  shocking- 
ly bad  figures,  and  that  the  climate  is 
wretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits 
of  Messina. 

"  But  you  don't  think  that  ?  "  Maiy 
Blanchet  said  wonderingly. 

"  Don't  I  ?  Well,  I  don't  know.  I 
almost  think  I  do  for  the  moment. 
One  can  get  into  that  frame  of  mind. 
Besides,  I  really  don't  care  about  scen- 
ery. I  dont  observe  it  as  I  pass  along. 
And  I  like  to  say  what  other  people 
don't  say,  and  to  see  what  they  don't 
see.  Of  course  I  don't  put  my  name 
to  any  of  these  things ;  they  are  only 
done  to  make  a  living.  I  live  on  such 
stuff  as  that.    I  live  for  Art. " 

"It  is  glorious  to  live  for  art,"  his 
sister  exclaimed, pressing  her  thin,  tiny 
bands  together. 

Mr.  Blanchet  did  not  seem  to  care 
much  about  his  sister's  approval. 

"  My  art  isn't  yours,  Mary,"  he  said, 
with  a  pitying  smile.     "Pictures  of 
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flowers  and  little  children  saying  their 
prayers,  and  nice  poems  about  good 
yoang  men  and  women,  are  your  ideas 
of  painting  and  poetry,  I  am  sure. 
You  are  a  lover  of  the  human  race,  I 
know." 

*'  I  hope  I  loye  my  neighbors,"  Mary 
said  earnestly. 

"I  hope  you  do,  dear.  All  good 
little  women  like  you  ought  to  do  that. 
Do  ytnt  love  your  neighbor,  Miss 
Grey?" 

"  I  don't  care  much  for  any  one," 
Miss  Grey  answered  decisively,  * '  except 
Mary  Blanchet.  But  I  have  no  partic- 
ular principle  or  theory  about  it,  only 
that  I  don't  care  for  people." 

Although  Miss  Grey  had  Alceste  for 
her  hero,  she  did  not  like  sham  misan- 
thropy, which  she  now  fancied  her 
visitor  was  trying  to  display.  Perhaps 
too  she  began  to  think  that  his  mis- 
anthropy rather  caricatured  her  own. 

Miss  Blanchet,  on  the  contrary,  was 
inclined  to  argue  the  question,  and  to 
pelt  her  brother  with  touching  com- 
monplaces. 

"The  more  we  know  people,"  she 
emphatically  declared,  **the  more 
good  we  see  in  them.  In  every  heart 
there  is  a  deep  spring  of  goodness. 
Oh,  yes  I " 

"There  isn't  in  mine,  I  know,"  he 
said .     "I  speak  for  myself. " 

"  For  shame,  Herbert !  How  else 
could  you  ever  feel  impelled  to  try  and 
do  some  good  for  your  fellow  crea- 
tures?" 

"  But  I  dont  want  to  do  any  good 
to  my  fellow  creatures.  I  don't  care 
about  my  fellow  creatures,  and  I  don't 
even  admit  that  they  are  my  fellow 
creatures,  those  men  and  those  women 
too  that  one  sees  about.  Why  should 
the  common  possession  of  two  legs 
make  us  fellow  creatures  with  every 
man,  more  than  with  every  bird  ? 
17o,  I  don't  love  the  htmian  race  at 
all." 

"This  is  nonsense,  Minola;  you 
won't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  the  little 
poetess  eagerly  said,  divided  between 
admiration  and  alarm. 

"  Tou  good,  little,  innocent  dear,  is 


it  not  perfectly  true?  What  did  I 
ever  do  for  you,  let  me  ask  ?  There, 
Miss  Grey,  you  see  as  kind  an  elder 
sister  as  ever  lived.  I  remember  her  a 
perfect  mother  to  me.  I  dare  say  I 
should  have  been  dead  thirty  years  ago 
but  for  her,  though  whether  I  ought 
to  thank  her  for  keeping  me  alive  is 
another  thing.  Anyhow,  what  was 
my  way  of  showing  my  gratitude  ?  As 
soon  as  I  could  shake  myself  free,  I 
rambled  about  the  world,  a  very  va- 
grant, and  never  took  any  thought  of 
her.  We  are  all  the  same,  Miss  Grey, 
believe  me— we  men," 

"I  can  well  believe  it,"  Miss  Grey 
said. 

' '  Of  course  you  can.  In  all  our  deal- 
ings with  you  women  we  are  just  the 
same.  Our  sisters  and  mothers  take 
trouble  without  end  for  us,  and  cry 
their  eyes  out  for  us,  and  we — what  do 
wo  care  ?  I  am  not  worse  than  my 
neighbors.  But  if  you  ask  me,  do  I 
admire  my  fellow  man,  I  answer  frank- 
ly, no.  Not  L  What  should  I  admire 
him  for  ?  " 

"  One  must  live  for  something,"  the 
poetess  pleaded,  much  perplexed  in  her 
heart  as  to  what  Miss  Grey's  opinion 
might  be  about  all  this. 

"Of  course  one  must  live  for  art; 
for  music  and  poetry,  and  colors  and 
decoration." 

"And  Nature?"  Mary  Blanchet 
gently  insinuated. 

"  Nature — no  I  Nature  is  the  buxom 
sweetheart  of  ploughboy  poets.  We 
only  affect  to  admire  Nature  because 
people  think  wo  can't  be  good  if  we 
don't.  No  one  really  cares  about 
great  cauliflower  suns,  and  startling 
contrasts  of  blazing  purple  and  emer- 
ald green.  There  is  nothing  really 
beautiful  in  Nature  except  her  decay ; 
her  rank  weeds,  and  dank  grasses,  and 
funereal  evening  glooms." 

While  he  talked  this  way  he  was 
seated  on  the  piano  stool,  with  his 
face  turned  away  from  the  piano,  on 
whose  keys  he  touched  every  now  and 
then  with  a  light  and  seemingly  care- 
less hand,  bringing  out  only  a  faint 
note  that  seemed  to  help  the  oonversi^ 
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tion  rather  than  to  interrapt  it.  He 
was  very  handsome,  Minola  could 
not  help  thinking,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  coloiiess  face  and 
deep  eyes  that  seemed  congenial  with 
the  talk  of  glooms  and  decay.  Still, 
true  to  her  first  feeling  toward  all 
men,  Minola  was  disposed  to  dislike 
him,  the  more  especially  as  he  spoke 
with  an  air  of  easy  superiority,  as  one 
who  would  imply  that  he  knew  how  to 
maintun  his  place  above  women  in 
creation. 

*'  I  thought  all  you  poets  affected  to 
be  in  love  with  Nature, "  she  said.  *  *  I 
mean  you  younger  poets,"  and  she  em- 
phasized the  word  "younger"  with 
a  certain  contemptuous  tone,  which 
made  it  just  what  it  meant  to  be — 
"  smaller  poets." 

'  *  Why  younger  poets  ?  " 

''Well,  because  the  elder  ones  I 
think  really  were  in  love  with  Nature, 
and  didn't  affect  anything." 

He  smiled  pityingly. 

'*No,"  he  said  decisively,  "we 
don't  care  about  Nature— our  school." 

"I  am  from  the  country;  I  don*t 
think  I  know  what  your  school  is." 

"  We  don't  want  to  be  known  in  the 
country;  we  cotildn't  endure  to  be 
known  in  the  country." 

"  But  fame  9 "  Minola  asked— "  does 
fame  not  go  outside  the  twelve-mile 
radius!" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Grey,  do  pray  excuse  me, 
but  you  really  don't  understand  us ;  we 
don't  want  fame.  What  is  fame?  Vul- 
garity made  immortal." 

"Then  what  do  you  publish  for  ?  " 

He  rose  from  his  seat  and  seized  his 
hair  with  both  hands;  then  constrain- 
ed himself  to  endurance,  and  sat  down 
again. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  we  don't 
publish;  we  don't  intend  to  publish. 
No  man  in  his  senses  would  publish 
for  us  if  we  were  never  so  well  inclin- 
ed. No  one  could  sell  six  copies. 
The  great,  thick-headed  public  could- 
n't understand  us.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  the  true  artist  never  does 
have  a  public— or  look  for  it.  The 
public  can  have  their  Tennysons,  and 


[Mabgqb, 

Brownings,  and  Swinbumes,  and  Tup- 
pen,  and  all  that  lot " 

"That  lot  1 "  broke  in  Miss  Blanchet, 
mildly  horrified-^"  that  lot  I  Brown- 
ing and  Tupper  put  together  1 " 

"  My  dear  Mary,  I  don't  know  one 
of  these  people  from  anodier;  I  never 
read  any  of  them  now.  They  are  all  the 
same  sort  of  thing  to  me.  These  per- 
sons are  not  artists;  they  are  only  men 
trying  to  amuse  the  public.  8ome  of 
them,  I  am  told,  are  positively  fond  of 
politics." 

"  Don't  your  school  ciure  for  polir 
tics  ?  "  Miss  Grey  asked,  now  growing 
rather  amused. 

'  "  Oh,  no ;  we  never  trouble  ourselves 
about  such  things.  What  can  it  mat- 
ter whether  the  Reform  bill  is  carried 
— is  there  a  Reform  bill  goinf^  on 
now  t — I  believe  there  always  is— or 
what  becomes  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
or  whether  New  Zealand  has  a  constitu- 
tion f  These  are  questions  for  vestry- 
men, not  artists;  we  don't  love  man." 

"There  I  am  with  you,"  Miss  Grey 
said ;  "  if  that  alone  were  qualification 
enough,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  one  of 
your  fraternity,  for  I  don't  love  man; 
I  think  he  is  a  poor  creature  at  his 
best." 

"So  do  I,"  said  the  poet,  turning 
toward  her  with  eyes  in  which  for  the 
moment  a  deep  and  genuine  feeling 
seemed  to  light  up;  "the  poorest 
creature,  at  his  best  1  Why  should 
any  one  turn  aside  for  a  moment  from 
his  path  to  help  such  a  thing  ?  What 
does  it  matter,  the  welfare  of  him  and 
his  pitiful  race  ?  Let  us  sing,  and 
play,  and  paint,  and  forget  him  and 
the  destiny  that  he  makes  such  a  work 
about.  Wisdom  only  consists  in  shut- 
ting our  ears  to  his  cries  of  ambition, 
and  jealousy,  and  pain,  and  being 
happy  in  our  own  way  and  forgetting 
him." 

Their  eyes  met  for  a  moment,  and 
then  Minola  lowered  hers.  In  that  in* 
stant  a  gleam  of  sympathy  had  passed 
from  her  eyes  into  his,  and  he  knew  it. 
Bhe  felt  a  little  humiliated  somehow, 
like  a  proud  fencer  suddenly  disarmed 
at  the  first  touch  of  his  adversaiy. 
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For,  as  he  waa  speaking  scorn  of  the 
human  race,  she  was  saying  to  herself, 
"  This  man,  I  do  betiere,  has  suffered 
deeply.  He  has  found  pe<^l6  cold, 
and  mean,  and  selfish — as  I  have — 
and  he  feels  it,  and  cannot  hide  it.  I 
did  him  wrong;  he  is  not  a  fribble 
or  sham  cynic,  only  a  disappointed 
dreamer.'*  The  sympathy  which  she 
felt  showed  itselT  only  too  quickly  in 
ber  rery  eloquent  eyes. 

Herbert  Blanchet  rose  after  an  in- 
stant of  silence  and  took  his  leave, 
asking  permission  to  call  again,  which 
Miss  Orey  would  have  gladly  refused  if 
she  could  hare  stood  up  against  the  ap- 
pealing looks  of  Mary.  80  she  had  to 
grant  him  the  permission,  thinking  as 
she  gare  it  that  another  path  of  ber 
liberty  was  closed. 

Mary  went  to  the  door  with  her 
brother^  and,  much  to  Minola*s  grati- 
fication, remained  a  long  time  talking 
with  him  there. 

ICsa  Grey  went  to  the  piano  and  be- 
gan to  sing;  softly  to  herself,  that  she 
might  not  be  heard  outside.  The 
short  autumnal  day  was  already  dos- 
ing in  London.  Out  in  the  country 
there  would  be  two  hours  yet  of  light 
before  the  round,  red  sun  went  down 
behind  the  sloping  fields,  with  the 
fresh  upturned  earth,  and  the  clumps 
of  treee,  but  here,  in  West-Central  re- 
gions of  London,  the  autumn  day  dies 
in  its  youth.  The  dusk  already  gath- 
eted  around  the  singer,  who  sang  to 
please  or  to  soothe  herself.  In  any 
troubled  mood  Ifiss  Grey  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  clear  her  spirits 
by  singing  to  herself;  and  on  many 
a  long,  dull  Sunday  at  home — ^in  the 
place  that  was  called  her  home— she 
had  committed  the  not  impious  fraud 
of  singing  ber  favorite  ballads  to  slow, 
slow  time,  that  they  might  be  mistak- 
en for  hymns  and  pass  unreproved. 
Her  voice  and  way  of  singing  oiade  the 


song  seem  like  a  sweet,  plaintive  reci- 
tative, just  the  singing  to  hear  in  the 
*^  gloaming,"  to  draw  a  few  people 
hushed  around  it,  and  hold  them  in 
suspense,  fearful  to  lose  a  single  note, 
and  miss  the  charm  of  expression.  In 
truth,  the  charm  of  it  sprang  from  the 
fact  that  the  singer  san?  to  express  her 
own  emotions,  and  thus  every  tone 
bad  its  reality  and  its  meaning.  When 
women  sing  for  a  listening  company, 
they  sing  conventionally,  and  in  the 
way  that  some  teacher  has  taught,  or 
in  what  they  believe  to  be  the  manner 
of  some  great  artist;  or  they  sing  to 
somebody  or  at  somebody,  and  in  any 
cose  they  are  away  from  that  truthful- 
ness which  in  art  is  simply  the  faithful 
expression  of  real  emotion.  With 
Minola  Grey  singing  was  an  end  rather 
than  a  means;  a  relief  in  itself,  a  new 
mood  in  itself;  a  passing  away  from 
poor  and  personal  emotions  into  ideal 
regions,  where  melancholy,  if  it  must 
be,  was  always  divine ;  and  pain,  if  it 
would  intrude,  was  purifying  and  en- 
nobling. So,  while  the  little  poetess 
talked  with  her  brother  in  the  dusk, 
at  the  doorway,  with  the  gas  lamps  just 
beginning  to  light  the  monotonous 
street,  Mnola  was  singing  herself  into 
the  pure  blue  ether,  above  the  fogs,  and 
clouds,  and  discordant,  selfish  voices. 

She  came  back  to  earth  with  some- 
thing like  a  heavy  fall,  as  Mary  Blan- 
chet ran  in  upon  her  in  the  dark  and 
exclaimed — 

**Now,  do  tell  me— how  do  you  Hke 
my  brother  ?  " 

To  say  the  truth.  Miss  Grey  did 
not  well  knew.  *^  I  wonder  is  he  an 
Alceete  ? "  she  asked  herself.  On  the 
whole,  his  coming  had  made  an  uncom- 
fortable, anxious,  uncanny  impression 
upon  her,  and  she  looked  back  with  a 
kind  of  hopeless  regret  on  the  days 
when  she  hod  London  all  to  herself, 
and  knew  nobody. 
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WHEN  an  author,  in  his  later 
editions,  departs  from  his 
eartier  text,  he  is  apt  to  reveal  some 
traits  of  his  method  and  genius  that 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  so  evi- 
dent, and  a  poet's  corrections  may  thus 
have  more  than  a  merely  curious  inter- 
est. Take  Mr.  Tennyson's,  for  in- 
stance: "The  Princess,"  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  shorter  emended  poems, 
has  been,  one  might  say,  rewritten 
since  the  first  edition,  and  his  correc- 
tions are  always  interesting.  Yet  they 
spring,  I  think,  from  a  narrower  range 
of  motive  than  Wordsworth's ;  they  are 
directed  more  exclusively  toward  the 
object  of 'artistic  finish ;  they  commour 
ly  show  the  poet  busied  in  casting  per- 
fume upon  the  lily.  Take  this  exam- 
ple from  *  *  The  Miller's  Daughter. "  In 
the  first  version  of  that  poem,  as  it 
appeared  in  1843,  we  are  told  that  be- 
fore the  heroine's  reflection  became 
^     visible  in  the  mill-pool — 

A  water-nt  ftom  off  the  bank 
Flanged  in  the  stream. 

Later  editions  give  us  this   more 

graceful  version  of  what  occurred: 

Then  leapt  a  tiaat    In  lazy  mood 
I  watcb'd  the  Uttle  circles  die ; 

They  passed  into  the  level  flood, 
And  there  a  vision  caoght  my  ^ye. 

Unquestionably  that  is  an  improve- 
ment, and  of  a  sort  which  Wordsworth 
was  continually  making.  Bat  Words- 
worth's corrections  do  not  merely  il- 
lustrate the  effort  to  reach  artistic 
finish,  though  very  many  of  them 
are  made  with  that  intent;  they 
have  a  relation  to  his  theories, 
tastes,  creeds,  to  his  temperament  and 
training,  to  his  manner  of  receiving 
friendly  or  hostile  criticism;  and  in 
comparing  these  textual  variations  we 
seem  to  watch  the  artist  at  his  work — 
to  enter  in  some  sort  into  his  very  con- 
sciousness— as  we  see  him  manipulat- 
ing the  form  or  the  thought  of  his 
verses: 


Nor  is  this  to  consider  too  curiously; 
Wordsworth  himself  has  invited  us  to 
the  task.  In  his  letters  as  well  as  in 
the  notes  to  his  poems,  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  of  these  labors  of  emen- 
dation. Writing  in  1887  to  Edward 
Quillinan,  he  asks  him  to  '^take  the 
trouble  .  .  .of  comparing  the 
corrections  in  my  last  edition  [that  of 
1836]  with  the  text  in  the  preceding 
one,"  **in  the  correction  of  which  I 
took  great  pains,"  as  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Prof.  Reed  a  month  before. 
And  there  is  ample  opportunity  of  this 
sort;  I  do  not  know  an  ampler  one  of 
the  kind  in  the  works  of  any  other 
poet.  Tasso's  varuB  lectione*  are  nu- 
merous, but  they  were  inostly  made  to 
conciliate  his  critics;  Milton's  arc  of 
great  interest,  but  they  are  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  Qray's  are 
fewer  still :  Pope's  are  numerous,  but 
not  often  interesting;  while  Tenny- 
son's, as  I  have  intimated,  seem  to  me 
to  spring  from  a  less  serious  poetic  fac- 
ulty than  Wordsworth's,  and  are  thero- 
f  ore  less  significant.  But  I  am  anxious 
not  to  claim  too  much  significance  for 
Wordsworth's  corrections,  for  I  can  do 
little  more  here  than  to  point  out  some 
of  them,  leaving  for  the  most  part  their 
interpretation  to  the  reader.  To  at- 
tempt more  than  this  would  be  to  en- 
ter upon  an  analysis  of  Word9Worth'B 
genius,  for  which  this  is  not  the  occa- 
sion. 

And  yet  we  shall  see,  I  think,  that 
his  genius  might  be  in  some  sort  "re- 
stored," as  naturalists  say,  were  it  nec- 
essary, from  these  fragmentary  data, 
for  Wordsworth's  corrections  cover 
the  whole  term  of  his  literary  activity. 
He  preferred,  one  might  say,  to  cor- 
rect after  publication  rather  than  be- 
fore; and,  revising  his  youthful  writing 
during  a  second  and  a  third  genera- 
tion following,  his  final  texts  had  re- 
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ceived  the  benefit  of  more  than  half  a 
centary  of  criticUm  by  himself  and 
others.  From  the  year  1793,  in  which 
his  first  volumes  appeared,  the  *' Eve- 
ning Walk"  and  the  "Descriptive 
Sketches,"  to  the  year  of  his  death, 
18dO,  he  put  forth  not  fewer  than 
twenty-four  separate  publications  in 
verse,  each  of  which  contained  more 
or  less  of  poetry  previously  unpub- 
lished; and  in  the  greater  number  of 
these  texts  may  be  found  variations 
from  the  previous  readings.  The  larger 
part  of  them,  indeed,  are  slight — the 
change  of  single  words,  the  alteration 
of  phrases,  the  transposition  of  verses 
or  stanzas.  And  yet  few  of  them,  I 
think,  are  quite  without  interest  for 
persons  in  whose  reading,  as  Words- 
worth himself  expresses  it,  "poetry 
has  continued  to  be  comprehended  as 
a  study."  I  have  noted  some  thou- 
sands of  his  corrections ;  but  a  copious 
citation  of  them  might  weary  all  but 
actual  students  of  poetic  techrnqtu,  a 
class  that  is  hardly  as  numerous,  I  sus- 
pect, as  that  of  the  actual  practition- 
ers of  poetry,  and  I  will  therefore  keep 
mainly  to  such  varioB  lectiones  as  may  be 
Inferred  to  motives  of  more  general  in- 
terest.* 

The  first  question  which  we  natural- 
ly a^k  about  Wordsworth's  corrections 
is  this:  Were  they  improvements? 
My  readers  will  decide  for  themselves ; 
for  my  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  that 
they  generally  were  improvements; 
that  Wordsworth  bettered  his  text 
three  times  out  of  four  when  he 
K'  iged  it  Nor  is  this  surprising; 
few  admirers  of  Wordsworth's  poetry 

•  After  the  esrij  poems  Just  mentioned  and  the 
"I^Trtcal  BiOlada,*'  1196  to  1808,  the  chief  editions 
to  be  eonsiilted  for  the  changes  of  text  «e  the 
complete  editions  of  1807, 1815,  and  1886,  and  the 
original  issoes  of  "The  Excorslon'*  (1814),  of 
"The  White  Doe  of  Bylstoa*^  (1815),  of  "Peter 
Bell,**  and  of  "The  Waggoner'*  (1819).  Unfor- 
tnnatelj  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  access  to  Mr. 
W.  Johnston's  nsefal  collection  of  Wordsworth's 
•«Jiarller  IH>ems  **  (London,  1807):  It  would  have 
Ughtaned  the  task  of  GoUeettng  the  MTtoiite,  the 
more  important  of  wliicli,  for  the  period  covered 
by  the  collection,  are  giren  in  it  Bnt,  having 
cone  In  neariy  every  case  to  the  orlginid  texts,  I 
iMedhaidtyiajtiiatIha;ve  been  careftil  to  quote 
them  aociinitely  in  the  praeent  arUole. 


will  deny  that  there  were  many  pas- 
sages quite  susceptible  of  amendment 
in  it ;  for  that  task  there  was  ample 
room.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  hap- 
pened not  infrequently,  as  we  might 
expect,  that  when  the  poet  returned, 
in  the  critical  mood,  to  mend  his  first 
form  of  expression,  he  marred  it  in- 
stead. In  the  poem,  for  instance,  be- 
ginning, ^*  Strange  fits  of  passion  have 
I  known,"  the  second  stanza  as  origi- 
nally published  ran  thus: 

When  she  I  loved  was  strong  and  gay, 

And  like  a  rose  in  Jane, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way, 

Beneath  tlie  evening  moon. 

--Lyrical  BaOadt^VSU^ 

The  passage  stood  thus  for  many 
years,  and  was  finally  altered  to  read : 

When  she  I  loved  looked  every  day 

Fresh  as  a  rose  in  June, 
I  to  her  cottage  bent  my  way, 

Beneath  an  evening  moon. 

Is  there  not  some  loss  of  vividness 
here?  The  later  reading  is  perhaps 
the  more  graceful,  and  yet  the  picture 
seems  to  me  brighter  in  the  early  ver^ 
sion.  This,  too,  seems  a  doubtful  im- 
provement; it  occurs  in  '*The  Farmer 
of  Tilsbury  Vale, "  Wordsworth  wrote 
at  first: 

His  staff  is  a  scoptre^-his  gray  hairs  a  crown: 
£rect  as  a  sanflower  he  stands,  and  the  streak 
Of  the  nnfadod  rose  1b  expressed  on  his  dieek. 

—1816. 

In  later  editions  we  read : 

His  bright  eyes  look  brigiiter,  set  off  by  the 

streak 
Of  the  nnfaded  rose  that  still  blooms  on  his  cheek. 

Here  the  last  line  is  bettered ;  bnt  I, 
for  one,  am  sorry  to  lose  the  sunflower 
comparison;  it  is  picturesque,  and  it 
aptly  describes  this  hearty  child  of  the 
earth. 

Look  now  at  the  poem  *'We  are 
Seven,"  as  it  began  in  the  ** Lyrical 
BaUads": 

A  simple  child,  dear  brother  Jim, 
That  lighay  draws  its  breath. 

And  feels  ito  life  in  every  limb— 
What  shonld  it  know  of  death  f 

It  is  now  sixty  years  since  **dear 
brother  Jim  "  was  dismissed  from  his 
place  in  these  lines— dismissed,  per- 
haps, with  the  less  compunction  be- 
cause the  stanza  was  written  by  another 
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httnd — Coleridge's— AS  an  introdaction 
to  the  rest  of  the  poem.  Bat  I  think 
the  lines  were  better  as  the  young  poets 
first  sent  them  forth.  ^'  Brother  Jim  " 
had,  perhaps,  no  cleariy  demonstrable 
business  in  the  poem ;  and  yet,  haying 
been  there,  we  miss  him  now  that  he 
is  gone.  That  homely  apostrophe  had 
in  it  the  primitive  impulses  of  the 
Lake  school  feeling;  the  phrase  re- 
fuses to  be  forgotten,  and  seems  to 
have  a  persistent  life  of  its  own.  I 
have  seen  the  missing  words  restored, 
in  pencil  marks,  to  their  rightful  place 
in  the  text  of  copies  belonging  to  old- 
fashioned  gentlemen  who  remembered 
the  original  reading.  Nor  can  we 
easily  deny  existence  to  our  '^dear 
brother  Jim  " ;  his  name  still  lingers  in 
our  memories,  haunting  about  the 
page  from  which  it  was  excluded  long 
ago;  he  lives,  and  deserves  to.  live, 
as  the  symbol  of  immortal  fraternity. 

But  as  I  have  said,  Wordsworth 
mended  his  text  oftener  than  he 
marred  it,  and  first  by  refining  upon 
his  descriptions  of  outward  nature. 
Among  the  cases  in  point,  one  occurs  in 
a  poem  entitled  *' Influences  of  Natu- 
ral objects  in  calling  forth  and 
strengthening  the  Imagination  in  Boy- 
hood and  early  Youth  " — a  cumbrous 
heading  enough.  May  I  digress  for  a 
moment  upon  the  unlucky  titles  which 
Wordsworth  so  often  prefixed  to  his 
poems,  and  the  improvements  occasion- 
ally made  in  them  ?  Surely  a  less  con- 
venient caption  than  the  one  just 
quoted  is  not  often  met  with,  or  a  less 
attractive  one  than  this  other,  prefixed 
to  an  inscription  not  very  many  times 
longer  than  itself: 

**  Written  at  the  Request  of  Sir 
Qeorge  Beaumont,  Bart.,  and  in  his 
Name,  for  an  Urn,  placed  by  him  at 
the  termination  of  a  newly-planted 
Avenue  in  the  same  Grounds."  - 

Titles  like  these  are  not  only  fatigu- 
ing in  the  very  reading,  a  preliminary 
disenchantment,  but  they  are  not  prop- 
erly names  at  all ;  they  are  headings, 
rubrics,  caprions  whieh  do  not  name. 
Wordsworth  seems  to  send  forth  these 
unlucky  children  of  the  muse  with  a 


full  description  of  their  eyes,  hair,  and 
complexion,  but  forgets  to  christen 
them ;  and  I  believe  that  this  oversight, 
though  it  may  not  appear  a  very  serious 
one,  has  interfered  more  than  a  little 
with  the  effectiveness  of  his  minor 
poetry,  and  consequently  with  the 
fame  and  influence  of  the  poet.  For 
it  makes  reference  to  them  difficult, 
almost  impossible :  how  is  one  to  refer 
to  a  favorite  passage,  for  instance, 
in  a  poem  '*  Written  at  the  Request  of 
Sir  Gkorge  Beaumont,  Bart.,  and  in  his 
Name,  for  an  Urn,  placed  by  him  at 
the  termination  of  a  newly-planted 
Avenue  in  the  same  Grounds  "  ?  These 
titles  are  fit  to  discourage  even  the  ad- 
mirers of  Wordsworth,  and  to  repel 
his  intending  students;  nor  will  they 
attract  any  one,  for  they  are  formless; 
they  are  the  abstracts  of  essays,  the 
pr^cU  of  an  argument,  rather  than  fit 
designations  for  works  of  poetic  art. 
A  considerable  number,  too,  of  Words- 
worth's minor  pieces  remain  without 
name,  title,  or  description  of  any  kind 
whatever.  If  that  desirable  thing,  a 
satisfactory  edition  of  his  poems,  should 
ever  appear,  it  will  be  given  us  by 
some  editor  who  shall  be  sensitive  to 
this  northern  formlessness,  and  who 
may  venture,  perhaps,  to  improve  the 
state  of  Wordsworth's  titles. 

Let  me  end  this  digression  by  not- 
ing another  singular  title,  with  its 
emendation.  In  the  '*  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads "  of  1798  appeared  a  poem  with 
this  extraordinary  caption : 

'*  Anecdote  for  Fathers,  shewing 
how  the  art  of  Lying  may  be  taught." 

Now,  certainly,  Wordsworth  did  not 
intend  to  teach  the  art  of  lying,  yet 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his  declar- 
ation. He  failed  to  see  t^e  ludicrous 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  it  took 
him  thirty  years,  apparently,  to  find  out 
what  he  had  said ;  but  he  saw  it  at  last, 
and  dropped  the  explanatory  clause  of 
the  title,  quoting  in  its  place  an  apt 
motto  from  Eusebius;  and  we  now 
read: 

*  *  Anecdote  for  Fathers.  ReUtk^  mm 
ittUuny  faUa  enim  dioam^  H  cog^;  "  and 
the  charming  story  professes  no  longer 
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to  show  how  bojs  may  be  taught  to 
lie,  but  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
making  them  lie  when  you  press  them 
to  give  reasons  for  their  sentiments. 

And  now,  returning  to  the  correc- 
tions of  text  in  the  descriptiye  pas- 
sages, let  us  note  a  curious  change  in 
the  poem  already  mentioned,  **  On  the 
Influence  of  Natural  Objects,"  etc. 
Wordsworth  is  describing  the  plea- 
sures of  skating;  and  these  are  some 
of  them,  according  to  the  passage  as 
originally  published  in  *'  The  Friend  *' : 

Not  tddom  tnm  the  uproar  I  retfred 

In|o  A  silent  bay— or  aportively 

Glanced  sideway,  leaving  the  tnipnltnoofl  thzong 

To  eui  acrot$  the  image  of  a  8iar 

That  gUamed  upon  the  Ux, 

To  do  this  is  of  course  Impossible, 
and  the  lines  which  I  have  italicized 
are  mere  closet  description.  We  can- 
not skate  across  the  reflection  of  a 
btar  until  we  can  skate  into  the  end  of 
a  rainbow;  and  the  curious  thing  is 
that  the  so-called  **poet  of  nature" 
should  ever  have  fancied,  even  for  a 
moment  at  his  desk,  that  he  had  ever 
done  it.  Clearly,  Wordsworth's  study 
was  not  always  out  of  doors,  to  use  a 
favorite  phrase  of  his;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  passage  is  so  unreal  that  a 
critic  unacquainted  with  the  personal 
history  of  the  poet  might  argue  that 
he  had  never  been  on  skates — as  Cole- 
ridge wrote  the  "Hymn  in  the  Valley 
of  Chamouni"  without  ever  visiting 
that  valley.  But  Wordsworth  seems 
to  have  found  out  that  his  description 
was  false ;  for  he  made  a  compromise, 
in  the  later  editions,  with  the  optical 
law  of  incidence  and  reflection;  and 
we  now  see  him  attempting  merely, 
but  not  achieving,  the  impossible 
thing: 

Leaving  the  tomnltaona  throng 

To  oat  across  the  reflex  of  a  star 

That  lied,  and.  flying  atUl  before  me,  gleamed 

Upon  the  glaflsy  plain. 

But  Wordsworth  held  stoutly,  in 
the  main,  to  his  own  experience,  his 
own  impressions ;  and  he  did  this  even 
to  the  injury  of  his  descriptions.  He 
was  never,  for  instance,  in  sailor's 
phrase,  **off  soundings";  he  never 
saw  the  mid-ocean ;  and  consequently, 
21 


when  he  described  Leonard,  in  the 
flrst  edition  of  **The  Brothers,"  as 
sailing  in  mid-ocean,  he  says  that  he 
gazed  upon  *'the  broad  green  wave 
and  sparkling  foam."  But  he  found 
out  his  mistake  at  last ;  he  was  fond  of 
reading  voyages  and  travels,  and  ho 
seems  to  have  become  convinced  final- 
ly, perhaps  by  the  testimony  of  his 
sailor  brother,  that  the  deep  sea  was 
really  blue  and  not  green;  that  the 
common  epithet  was  the  true  one;  for 
he  corrected  the  line  to  read  **the 
broad  blue  wave." 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  those 
curiously  prosaic  passages  which 
Wordsworth  strove  faithfully  to  con- 
vert into  poetry,  and  strove  with  vari- 
ous success.  And  first,  those  famous 
arithmetical  passages  in  '*  The  Thorn, " 
one  of  which  stands  to-day  as  it  stood 
in  the  **  Lyrical  Ballads."  We  still 
read  there,  indeed,  of 

A  beanteons  heap,  a  hfll  of  moss, 
Jnat  half  a  foot  In  height, 

the  precise  altitude  that  Wordsworth 
gave  it  in  1798;  not  an  inch  to  the 
critics,  he  seems  to  have  said.  But 
these  other  peccant  lines  in  the  preced- 
ing stanza  he  recast,  and  in  a  way  that 
is  curious  to  follow : 

And  to  the  left,  three  yards  beyond. 

Yon  aee  a  little  mnddy  Pond 

Of  water  never  dry  : 

I^re  measured  It  from  side  to  side : 

*Tl8  three  feet  long,  and  two  feet  wide. 

Of  these  lines  Crabb  Robinson  said 
to  Wordsworth  that  '*he  dared  not 
read  them  aloud  in  company."  ^^They 
ought  to  be  liked,"  rejoined  the  poet. 
Well,  we  may  not  like  them ;  but  they 
are  interesting,  for  they  present  a  real- 
ly instructive  specimen  of  bad  art. 
Clearly  enough,  here  is  a  poet  in  diffi- 
culties. The  *' little  muddy  pond" 
was  not  a  pond  in  nature,  but  a  pool ; 
and  a  pool  it  would  have  been  in  verse, 
but  for  the  particular  exigency — the 
necessity  of  rhyming  with  the  word 
"beytmd.  Note  now  the  honesty  of  our 
poet.  For  rhyme's  sake  he  has  tempo- 
rarily sacrificed  accuracy ;  he  has  call- 
ed a  pool  a  pond ;  but  to  show  what 
the  piece  of  water  actually  was,  that 
actually  it  was  a  pool,  though  the  ex- 
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igencies  of  rhymo  had  forced  him  to 
call  it  provisionally  by  another  name, 
he  goes  on  to  give  us  its  accurate 
measurement,  not  only  from  ^^side  to 
side,*'  but  from  end  to  end  as  well. 
"Tis  three  feet  long  and  two  feet 
wide,"  he  tells  us;  and  now  his  north- 
cm  conscience  is  satisfied;  he  seems 
to  say,  **I  was  unfortunately  compel- 
led to  use  the  wrong  word  in  this  pas- 
sage, but  I  make  amends  at  once; 
these  are  the  precise  dimensions  of  the 
object,  and  you  can  give  it  the  right 
name  yourself."  This  devotion  to  the 
topographical  truth  of  the  matter  was 
abated,  however,  in  later  editions, 
perhaps  by  the  derision  of  the  critics. 
Wordsworth  rewrote  the  passage,  one 
would  say,  to  please  the  graces  rather 
than  the  mathematical  verities;  and 
the  lines  now  read  thus: 

Yoa  «ee  a  little  nmddy  pond 

Of  water,  never  dry, 

Thoagh  bat  of  compaes  small,  and  bare 

To  thirsty  sana  and  parching  air. 

Another  considerable  improvement 
was  made,  a  little  further  on,  in  the 
same  poem.  These  are  the  lines  as 
they  ran  in  the  ''Lyrical  Ballads": 

Poor  Martha  I  on  that  wofal  day 

A  crncl,  cmel  fire,  they  say, 

Into  her  bonos  was  sent ; 

It  dried  her  body  like  a  cinder. 

And  almost  tamed  her  brain  to  tinder. 
—1798. 
</ertainly  there  was  room  for  im- 
provement here ;  and  in  the  edition  of 
1815  we  find  the  lines  recast  as  follows: 

A  pang  of  pitiless  dismay 

Into  her  sonl  was  sent ; 

A  Pire  was  kindled  in  her  broaat, 

Which  might  not  bom  itself  to  rest. 

Or  see  again  this  prosaic  passage 
from  "The  Brothers,"  as  first  pub- 
lished in  the  "Lyrical  Ballads."  The 
lines  describe  the  parting  of  James 
irom  his  companions  at  a  certain  rock: 

By  onr  shepherds  it  is  called  the  PUIar. 

James,  pointing  to  its  summit,  over  which 
They  all  had  purposed  to  rctnm  together. 
Inform^  them  that  he  there  would  wait  for  them ; 
They  parted,  and  his  comrades  p&ss'd  that  way 
(tome  two  hoars  after,  bat  they  did  not  find  him 
At  the  appointed  place,  a  drcomstance 
Of  which  they  took  no  heed.  —1800. 

It  would  occur  to  few  readers  to  call 

this  poetry  were  it  not  visibly  divided 

into  verse;  and  Wordsworth  himself 


seems  to  have  thought  as  much,  for 
after  many  years  he  rewrote  the  pas- 
sage, condensing  and  poetizing  it  as 
follows: 

-By  oar  shepherds  It  Is  oaOed  Toa  Pilulv. 


Upon  its  airy  sommit  crowned  with  heath 
The  loiterer,  not  unnoticed  by  his  comrades, 
Lay  stretched  at  ease ;  but,  passing  by  the  place 
On  their  retam,  th^  found  that  he  was  goosi 
No  iU  was  feared. 

There  are  hundreds  of  corrections 
in  this  style;  and  we  naturally  ask 
what  made  it  necessary  for  Words- 
worth to  weed  his  poetic  garden  ao 
often,  to  amend  with  care  and  trouble 
what  some  other  poets  would  have 
done  well  at  first  ?  We  need  not  hold 
with  some  of  his  critics  that  Words- 
worth had  in  any  peculiar  sense  a  dual 
nature,  to  explain  the  amount  of  pro- 
saic poetry,  if  I  may  call  it  so,  that  he 
wrote.  No  real  poet  ever  wrote,  as  I 
take  it,  a  greater  amount  of  prosaic 
poetry  than  he ;  and  no  real  poet  ever 
published  a  greater  number  of  verses 
that  might  fairly  be  called  not  only 
poor  poetry,  but  considered  as  proof 
that  their  author  could  not  write  good 
poetry  at  all. 

What  critic  would  believe  before 
the  proof,  that  the  poet  who  had  writ- 
ten the  lines  just  quoted  from  **  The 
Thorn,"  and  others  Uke  them,  could 
have  written  also  the  '*  Lines  to  H. 
0."  and  "She  Was  a  Phantom  of  De- 
light "?  But  to  inquire  at  length  into 
this  contrast  is  to  inquire  into  the 
deepest  traits  of  Wordsworth's  genius. 
One  cause  of  his  prosaic  verse,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned  here.  Words- 
worth had  injurious  habits  of  compo- 
sition; he  dictated  his  prose  to  an 
amanuensis,  and  he  composed  his 
poems  in  the  fields  as  he  walked.  He 
was  thus  a  libertine  of  opportunity, 
and  though  he  strictly  economized  his 
subjects,  and  made  the  least  yield  him 
up  its  utmost,  yet  he  was  prodigal  in 
the  quantity  of  his  expression.  He 
did  not  wait  for  what  are  called  mo- 
ments of  inspiration;  he  was  always 
ready  to  compose,  and  thus  he  com- 
posed too  much ;  he  made  verses  Tvhen- 
ever  he  was  out  of  doors,  •*murmu^ 
ing  them  out "  to  the  Astonishment  of 
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the  rastics.  Doubtless  the  first  factor 
of  genius  is  this  abundance  of  power. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  control, 
the  direction  of  power  is  the  first  es- 
sential to  the  beauty  of  the  work  of 
art.  **  Good  men  may  utter  whatever 
comes  uppermost;  good  poets  may 
not,"  says  Landor;  and  the  aphorism 
touches  upon  a  serious  fault  of  Words- 
worth's method.  He  lacked  due  pow- 
er of  self-repression ;  he  was  too  much 
interested  in  his  own  thoughts  to  make 
a  sufficiently  jealous  choice  among 
Hhem  when  he  came  to  write  them 
down«  Two  qualities,  indeed,  of  his 
nature  he  kept  in  such  abeyance,  the 
amative  and  the  humorous — and  he 
was  .not  without  a  humorous  side — as 
to  express  but  little  of  them  in  his 
writings.  But  he  seems  to  have  re- 
corded almost  everything,  not  humor- 
ous or  amatory,  that  came  into  his 
mind;  and,  in  consequence,  we  feci 
that  his  poetry  comes  perilously  near 
being  a  verbatim  transcript  of  his  pro- 
cesses of  consciousness.  But  no  man*s 
thought  is  always  sufficiently  valuable 
for  a  shorthand  report;  and  we  often 
wish  that  Wordsworth  had  reflected, 
with  Herrick,  that  the  poet  is  not  fitted 
every  day  to  prophesy : 

No ;  but  wben  the  spirit  flDi 
The  fantastic  pannides 
FnU  of  fire— then  I  write 
As  the  Godhead  doth  indite. 

Does  it  seem  an  invidious  task  to  re- 
call the  unhappy  readings  that  I  have 
mentioned — ^readings  abandoned  by 
Wordsworth  long  ago,  and  unknown 
to  many  of  his  younger  students  ?  To 
do  it  with  slighting  intent,  or  from 
mere  curiosity,  would  be  unworthy; 
nor  will  the  routine  mind  be  persuad- 
ed that  there  is  anything  more  than  a 
merely  curious  interest  in  the  compar- 
ison of  editions.  We,  thinking  that 
Wordsworth  cannot  really  be  under- 
stood in  a  single  edition,  must  leave 
the  routine  mind  to  its  conviction  that 
one  text  contains  all  that  there  is  of 
value  in  his  poetry.  And  to  offset  the 
ungraceful  verses  that  we  have  just  con- 
sidered, let  us  look  at  some  changes 
by  which  Wordsworth  has  made  fine 


passages  finer  still.  Of  the  sonnets 
published  in  1819  with  **  The  Waggon- 
er,'' none  is  more  striking,  as  I  think, 
than  the  one  beginning,  **  Eve's  linger- 
ing clouds  extend  in  solid  bars."  In  it 
at  first  he  spoke  as  follows  of  the  re- 
flection of  the  heavens  at  night  in  per- 
fectly still  water: 

Is  it  a  mirror  f— or  tba  nether  wpten 
Opening  its  vast  abyse,  wliUe  fancy  feeds 
On  the  rich  show  f— Bat  list  I  a  voice  is  near : 
Qreat  Pan  himself  low-wMspeiing  through  tibe 
reeds. 

In  the  later  editions  t^is  passage  is 
enriched  by  a  grand  stroke  of  imagi- 
nation: 

Is  it  a  mimnr  r— or  the  nether  qdMfe 
Opening  to  view  tlie  abyss  in  which  she  feeds 
Her  own  calm  flres  f— Bat  list  I  a  voice  is  near ; 
Great  Pan  himself  low-whispering  throngfa  the 
reeds. 

The  following  change  is  from  the 
same  sonnets;  the  passage  describee  a 
bright  star  setting: 

Forfeiting  his  bright  sttiie. 
He  bnmi,  transmated  to  a  sallen  fire 
That  droops  and  dwindles ;  and,  the  i^ppofaitad 

debt 
To  the  flying  moments  paid,  is  seen  no  more. 

So  in  1819;  in  later  editions  we 

find  the  passage  as  follows: 

He  boms,  transmated  to  a  dosty  flr^ 
Then  pays  snbmissively  the  appointed  debt 
Tq  the  ilying  moments,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

That  is  scarcely  an  improvement; 
but  the  alteration  of  epithet  is  curi- 
ous: the  substitution  of  fact  for  fancy 
in  changing  the  low  star's  *' sullen 
fire"  into  a  ** dusty  fire." 

Here,  again,  is  a  case  where  the 
new  reading  has  a  fresher  phrase  than 
the  old.  It  occurs  in  the  last  stansa 
of  **Rob  Roy's  Grave,"  where  Words- 
worth spoke  thus  of  the  hero's  virtues: 

Far.and  near,  tfaxoogh  vale  and  hiU, 

Are  faces  that  attest  the  same ; 
And  kindle,  like  a  fire  new-stined. 
At  soand  of  Rob  Bot^s  name. 

Later,  a  new  line  was  substituted  as 

follows: 

Fur  and  near,  throagh  vale  and  hm. 

Are  fteee  that  attest  the  same : 

The  prond  heart  flashing  throagh  the  eyw 

At  soand  of  Rob  Rot^s  name. 

And  Wordsworth  insisted,  quite  as 
strongly  as  his  severest  critics,  upon 
finish,  upon  literary  art  as  discrimin- 
able  from  the  substance.  While  he  was 
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blaming  Byron,  Campbell,  and  other 
eminent  poets  for  its  lack,  his  assailants 
were  loud  in  the  same  charge  against 
him;  they  protested  that  whatever 
other  merits  the  new  poetry  might 
have,  that  of  artistic  finish  was  snrely 
not  one.  Jeffrey  wrote  in  1807  that 
Wordsworth  **  scarcely  ever  conde- 
scended to  give  the  grace  of  correoi- 
ness  or  melody  to  his  versification." 
But  Wordsworth,  in  a  letter  lately  first 
published,  criticises  Campbell's  '*Ho- 
hei^linden "  in  a  way  that  shows  him 
by  no  means  unstudious  of  form.  He 
writes  thus  to  Mr.  Hamilton:*  ** I  re- 
member Campbell  says,  in  a  composi- 
tion that  is  overrun  with  faulty  lan- 
guage, 'And  dork  as  winter  was  the 
flow  of  Iser  rolling  rapidly';  that  is, 
'flowing  rapidly.'  The  expression 
ought  to  have  been  '  stream '  or  '  cur- 
rent.' .  .  .  These  may  appear  to 
you  frigid  criticisms,"  he  adds;  ''but 
depend  upon  it,  no  writings  will  live  in 
which  these  rules  are  disregarded." 
This  is  good  doc^ine,  and  we  have  seen 
Wordsworth  striving  to  realize  it  in 
his  practice.  He  did  realize  it  to  a 
certain  extent ;  if  his  style  was  not  al- 
ways eloquent,  not  always  poetical,  it 
was  generally  better  English  than  that 
of  his  popular  contemporaries.  And  yet 
a  critic  in  "The  Dial,"  following,  as  re- 
cently OS  1843,  the  lead  of  Jeffrey  in  this 
blame  of  Wordsworth,  could  write  of 
him  as  follows rf  "He  has  the  merit  of 
just  moral  perception,  but  not  that  of 
deft  poetic  execution.  How  would  Mil- 
ton curl  his  lip  at  such  slip-shod  news- 
paper style  I  Many  of  his  poems,  as 
for  example  the  '  Rylstone  Doe, '  might 
be  all  improvised.  .  .  .  These  are 
such  verses  as  in  a  just  state  of  culture 
should  be  ver$  de  SoeUU^  such  as  every 
gentleman  could  write,  but  none 
would  think  of  printing."  That  pas- 
sage is  worth  reading  twice ;  note  the 
condescension  of  the  praise,  the  flip- 
pancy of  the  blame,  the  inaccurate 
English  and  French;  and  what  a 
'  jaunty  misquotation  of  Wordsworth's 
title  I  It  was  not  very  profitable  cen- 
•  "Proae  Works.*'  nL,  80t. 
t  "The  Dial,*'  Vol.  m.,  p.  514. 


sure ;  but  Wordsworth  received  much 
criticism  by  which  he  was  glad  to 
profit.  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
cases  in  which  he  turned  the  strictures 
of  friends  or  of  enemies  to  account. 
The  changes  that  he  made  in  defer- 
ence to  criticism  are  striking,  and  so 
too  are  some  of  the  cases  in  which  he 
refused  to  profit  by  criticism.  I  will 
speak  of  both. 

Of  the  former  kind  are  the  correc- 
tions in  "  Laodamia."  That  poem  ap- 
peared first  in  1815,  having  been  sug- 
gested during  a  course  of  classical 
reading  which  Wordsworth  had  taken 
np  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
studies  of  his  son.  Landor  criticised 
this  poem  iii  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Imaginary  Conversations,"  and  in 
the  main  very  favorably;  he  makej 
Person  say  that  parts  of  It  "might 
have  been  heard  with  shouts  of  rap- 
ture in  the  regions  he  describes  " ;  he 
calls  it  "  a  composition  such  as  Sopho- 
cles might  have  delighted  to  own." 
But  he  points  out  blemishes  in  two 
stanzas,  the  first  and  the  seventeenth ; 
he  blames  the  execution  of  one  and  the 
thought  of  the  other.  Wordsworth 
rewrote  both  of  them,  and  I  quote  the 
second  passage  as  affording  the  more 
interesting  change.  In  the  first  edi- 
tion Protesilaus,  says  the  poet,  return- 
ing from  the  shades  to  visit  Laodamia, 
Spake,  as  a  witness,  of  a  second  birth 
For  all  that  is  most  perfect  npon  earth. 

On  this  Landor  remarks,  putting 
the  words  into  Person's  mouth : 

How  nnseasonable  is  the  allusion  to  %ottntm  and 
9$oond  Mrth,  wliich  things,  howe? er  holj  and 
venerable  in  themselyes,  come  stinking  and  rede- 
ing  to  ns  from  the  conventicle.  I  desire  to  see 
Laodamia  in  the  silent  and  gloomy  mansion  of 
her  beloved  Protesllans ;  not  elbowed  bj  tiie 
godly  bntchors  in  Tottenham  conrt  road,  nor 
smelling  devoutly  of  ratallA  among  the  aogar 
bakers*  wives  at  Blackfriars. 

Wordsworth  dropped  these  lines; 
and  we  now  read  instead,  that  the 
hero 

Spake  of  heroic  arts  in  graver  mood 
Bevived,  with  liner  harmony  porsoed. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  "Imagi- 
nary Conversations"  Landor  said  of 
Wordsworth :  "Those  who  attack  him 
with  virulence  or  with  levity  are  men 
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of  DO  morality  and  no  reflection.''  In 
a  later  volume,  however,  Landor  at- 
tacks him  thus  himself,  with  both  vir- 
ulonce  and  levity,  as  I  fear  we  must 
say,  and  Wordsworth  declined  to  pro- 
fit by  these  later  gibing  criticisms, 
though  some  of  them,  and  especially 
those  upon  the  *' Anecdote  for  Fath- 
ers," were  valuable,  and  suggested 
real  improvements  of  text.  In  this 
attack,  which  is  contained  in  the  sec- 
ond conversation  of  Southey  and  Por- 
Bon,  Landor  had  noticed  Wordsworth's 
adoption  of  his  earlier  criticism  of 
Laodamia;  and  this  circumstance  was 
probably  a  reason  why  Wordsworth 
refused  to  receive  further  critical  fa- 
vors at  his  hands.  The  poem  **  GkK>dy 
Blake  and  Harry  Gill,"  for  instance, 
sharply  criticised  by  Landor,  stood  al- 
most ontooched  through  the  editions 
of  fifty  years.  And  in  a  letter  of  1843, 
recently  published  for  the  first  time,* 
Wordsworth  speaks  thus  severely  of 
an  attack  made  upon  his  son-in-law, 
Edward-  Quillinan,  by  Landor:  *'I 
should  have  disapproved  of  his  [Quil- 
linan^s]  condescending  to  notice  any- 
thing that  a  man  so  deplorably  tor- 
mented by  ungovernable  passion  as 
that  unhappy  creature  might  eject. 
His  character  may  be  given  in  two  or 
throe  words:  a  madman,  a  bad  man; 
yet  a  man  of  genius,  as  many  a  mad- 
man ia."  That  criticism  seems  rather 
mors  than  righteously  severe;  but 
Wordsworth,  while  he  cared  little  for 
the  criticism  of  the  reviews,  felt  keenly 
the  lash  of  the  violent  Landor.  The 
violent  Landor  we  must  call  him,  for 
violence  was  the  too  dominant  trait 
of  his  noble  genius;  and  he  exasperat- 
ed Wordsworth,  as  we  see.  But  com- 
pare wh&t  I  have  just  quoted  with  his 
familiar  remark  about  the  small  critics : 
*'My  ears  are  stone  dead  to,  this  idle 
buzz,  and  my  flesh  as  insensible  as  iron 
to  these  petty  stings."  That  Words- 
worth said  at  thirty-six  years  of  age; 
and  here  is  a  striking  reminiscence  re- 
corded during  his  later  years,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  **  Prose  Works."  At  sev- 
enty-one he  said  to  Lady  Richardson: 


It  would  certainly  have  been  a  great  object  to 
me  to  have  reaped  the  profits  I  should  have  done 
from  my  writings  but  for  the  ntupiditj  of  Mr. 
Gii^rd  and  the  Impertinence  of  Mr.  Jeffrey.  It 
would  have  enabled  me  to  purchase  many  books 
which  I  could  not  obtain,  and  I  should  have  gone 
to  Italy  earlier,  which  I  never  could  afford  to  do 
until  I  was  aizty^flve,  when  Moxon  gave  me  a 
thousand  pounds  for  my  writings.  This  was  the 
only  kind  of  Injury  Mr.  Jeffrey  did  me,  for  I  im- 
mediately perceived  that  his  mind  was  of  that 
kind  that  his  individual  opinion  on  poetry  was  of 
no  consequence  to  me  whatever ;  that  it  was  only 
by  the  influence  his  periodical  exercised  at  the 
time  in  preventing  my  poems  being  read  and  sold 
tiiat  be  could  injure  me.  ...  I  never,  there- 
fore, felt  his  opinion  d  the  slij^itest  value  except 
in  preventing  the  young  of  that  generation  from 
receiving  impressions  which  might  have  been  of 
oae  to  them  thioiigh  lift. 

This  is  grand  self-confidence;  and 
it  is  in  the  same  tone  that  elsewhere 
he  says: 

Feding  that  my  writings  were  founded  on 
what  was  true  and  spiritual  in  human  nature,  I 
knew  the'  time  would  come  when  thoy  moat  be 
known. 

In  this  connexion  the  English  re- 
views of  that  time  are  still  interesting 
reading,  particularly  the  **  Quarterly  " 
and  the  **  Edinburgh."  What  was 
Je£[rey  saying  in  his  ^^ organ"  during 
the  years  of  Wordsworth's  earlier  fame? 
In  1807  he  described  the  poem  of  **  The 
Beggars"  as  '*  a  very  paragon  of  silli- 
ness and  affectation  " ;  and  he  said  of 
*'  Alice  Fell,"  *'  If  the  printing  of  such 
verses  be  not  felt  as  an  insult  on  the 
public  taste,  we  are  afraid  it  cannot 
be  insulted."  Two  years  later  he 
calls  upon  the  patrons  of  the  Lake 
school  of  poetry  to  '*  think  with  what 
infinite  contempt  the  powerful  mind 
of  Bums  would  have  perused  the  • 
story  of  Alice  Fell  and  her  duffle 
cloak,  of  Andrew  Jones  and  the  half- 
crown,  or  of  little  Dan  without 
breeches  and  his  thievish  grandfath- 
er." Wordsworth  dropped  the  poem 
of  "Andrew  Jones,"  and  never  re- 
stored it — an  ({mission  almost  unique, 
as  we  shall  see;  for  he  stood  by  the 
substance  of  his  work,  if  not  always 
by  the  form,  with  great  pertinacity. 
He  said  of  *  ^  Alice  Fell, "  in  his  old  age, 
"It  brought  upon  me  a  world  of  ridi- 
cule by  the  small  critics,  so  that  in  pol- 
icy I  excluded  it  from  many  editions 
of  my  poems,  till  it  was  restored  at 
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the  request  of  some  of  my  friends." 
Wordsworth  had  no  stancher  friend, 
his  poetry  had  no  more  delicate  critic, 
than  Charles  Lamb ;  and  Lamb  wrote 
thus  in  1815  to  Wordsworth  about 
^^  Alice  Fell "  and  the  assailants  of  the 
poem.  He  said :  ^*  I  am  glad  that  yon 
have  not  sacrificed  a  verse  to  those 
scoundrels.  I  would  not  have  had  yon 
offer  up  the  poorest  rag  that  lingered 
upon  the  stript  shoulders  of  little 
iUice  Fell,  to  have  atoned  all  their 
malice :  I  would  not  have  given  'em  a 
red  cloak  to  save  their  souls.'' 

Jeffrey  decried  two  other  pieces 
Hiat  rank  among  the  most  perfect 
of  Wordsworth's  minor  poems,  as 
*' stuff  about  dancing  daffodils  and 
sister  Emmelines,"  and  spoke  of  an- 
other, which  we  count  for  pure  poet- 
ry to^ay,  as.  ^^a  rapturous^  mystical 
ode  to  the  cuckoo,  in  which  the  au- 
thor, striving  after  force  and  original- 
ity, produces  nothing  but  absurdity.'* 
And  he  attacked  these  lines  in  the 
"Ode  to  Duty": 

Thon  dost  preaerre  the  stars  Trom  wrong : 
And  the  most  ancient  boaTens  through  thee  aie 
liesh  and  strong. 

This,  Jeffrey  said,  is  "utterly  with- 
out meaning:  at  least  we  have  no  sort 
of  conception  in  what  sense  Duty  can 
be  said  to  keep  the  old  skies  freshy 
and  the  stars  from  wrong."  We  need 
not  be  surprised  at  Jeffrey's  fidling  to 
admire  these  lines:  they  are  transcen- 
dentalism, and  it  would  have  troubled 
Wordsworth  himself  to  render  them 
•  into  the  plain  speech  which  he  recom- 
mended as  the  proper  diction  of  po- 
etry. For  they  have  not  a  definite 
translatable  content  of  thought;  and 
we  cannot  read  them  as  philosophy 
or  ethics;  but  as  poetry  we  may  feel 
their  power;  we  are  willing  to  enjoy 
them  for  their  own  sake,  because 
beauty  is  enough.  But  this  Jeffrey 
did  not  admit ;  Jeffrey  was  not  vulner- 
able by  magnificent  phrases,  and  of 
course  he  could  not  foresee  what  a 
power  Wordsworth's  transcendental- 
ism was  to  exert.  When  the  ode  "  In- 
timations of  Immortality"  first  ap- 
peared (with  the  edition  of  1807),  Jef- 
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frey  called  it  "the  most  illegible  and 
unintelligible  part  of  the  publication."* 
The  remark  need  not  surprise  us.  Jef- 
fry  looked  for  logical  thought  in  the 
poem,  and  logical  thought  it  had  not ; 
whatever  else  it  may  contain,  it  will 
hardly  be  said  to  propound  any  new 
arguments  for  immortality.  But  Jef- 
frey wrote  in  all  sincerity,  and  later  in 
his 'life  he  read  Wordsworth's  poetry 
a  second  time,  with  a  view  to  discover, 
if  he  could,  the  merits  which  he  had 
Mled  to  see  when  he  criticised  it — the 
merits  which  the  English  public  had 
then  found  out.  His  effort  was  a  fail- 
ure ;  for  him  the  primrose  remained  a 
primrose  to  the  last,  and  nothing  more. 
The  acute  lawyer  was  not  a  poet,  nor 
a  judge  of  poets;  he  had  an  erroneous 
notion  of  what  the  office  of  poetry  is ; 
of  what  it  has  been  and  will  be — ^to 
please,  to  elevate,  to  suggest,  but  not 
to  argue  or  convince ;  and  to  the  last  he 
did  not  get  beyond  his  early  decision, 
which,  in  the  article  just  quoted  from, 
runs  as  follows: 

We  think  there  Is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the 
lamentable  consequences  which  have  resalted 
from  Mr.  Wordsworth^s  open  violatioD  of  the  es- 
tablished laws  of  poetry,  will  <^>erate  as  a  whole* 
some  warning  to  Uioae  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  seduced  by  his  example,  and  be  the  means 
or  restoring  to  that  ancient  and  vcnflEBble  code  its 
h(mor  and  authority. 

But  the  critic  cannot  always  tell 
what  the  new  "song  is  destined  to, 
and  what  the  stars  intend  to  do.'*  It 
is  now  evident  enough  where  the  early 
assailants  of  Wordsworth  were  mis- 
taken ;  and  yet  which  critic  of  to-day 
would  1^  sure  of  his  ground  in  a  simi- 
lar case  ?  For  the  faults  of  genius  are 
old,  familiar,  and  easily  to  be  discern- 
ed ;  whil^,  on  the  other  hand,  genius 
itself  is  always  novel,  and  therefore 
may  be  easily  mistaken.  It  takes  ge- 
nius to  recognize  genius;  and  most  of 
Wordsworth^s  critics  were  not  men  of 
genius.  Landor,  who  was  one,  made  a 
wise  remark  upon  this  point.  He  said, 
"To  compositions  of  a  new  kind,  like 
Wordsworth's,  we  come  without  scales 
and  weights,  and  without  the  means 
of  making  an  assay." 

•  "  Edinbargh  Bevidw/'  October,  1807. 
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Bat  by  pointing  oat  bis  faalts,  bis 
critics  did  Mm  and  as  a  service ;  and  it 
was  one  by  wbicb  tbe  poet  profited, 
as  we  have  seen,  in  spite  of  bis  inde- 
pendence. 

Let  as  now  look  at  some  of  Words- 
wortb*s  multiple  readings,  if  we  may 
call  tbem  so — ^passages,  namely,  in 
wbicb  be  bas  returned,  year  after  year, 
to  certain  peccant  yerses,  cbanging 
tbem  again  and  again  in  tbe  quest  of 
adequate  expression.  After  repeated 
experiments  be  sometimes  finds  a  read- 
ing to  please  bimself ;  sometimes,  bay- 
ing allowed  a  proyisional  text  to  stand 
tbrougbout  many  years,  be  discards  it 
and  returns  to  tbe  original  form ;  and 
sometimes,  again,  be  abandons  a  pas- 
sage entirely,  after  scarring  it  with  a 
lifetime's  emendations.  Of  tbe  first 
sort  I  will  cite  tbrce  readings  of  a 
stanza  in  *'A  Poet's  Epitapb."  As 
first  .publisbed  in  tbe  **  Lyrical  Bal- 
lads" of  1800,  tbe  poem  contained 
this  adjuration  to  tbe  pbilosopber 
**  wrapped  in  bis  sensual  fleece  " : 
O  turn  aside,  and  take,  I  prajt 
That  he  below  may  rest  In  peace, 
Thy  pin-point  of  a  soul  away  I 

Lamb  did  not  like  tbis;  and  be 
wrote  to  Wordswortb:  '*Tbe  *  Poet's 
Epitapb'  is  disfigured,  to  my  taste, 
by  tbe  coarse  epitbet  of  ^pin-point' 
in  tbe  sixtb  stanza."  In  tbe  edition 
of  1815  tbe  '* coarse  epitbet"  disap- 
pears, and  tbe  passage  is  modified  as 

follows: 

^Take,  I  pray, 

That  he  below  may  rest  In  peace, 
Tbat  abject  thing,  thy  sool,  away  I 

Tbe  years  tbat  '*  bring  tbe  pbilo- 
Bopbic  mind"  did  not,  boweyer,  re- 
concile Wordswortb  witb  tbe  particu- 
lar "pbilosopber"  bere  in  question. 
(Sir  Humpbrey  Dayy,  as  Crabb  Robin- 
son, if  I  am  not  mistaken,  tells  us). 
On  tbe  contrary,  tbe  poet  deyised  a 
still  more  injurious  epitbet  for  tbat 
nnbappy  pbysicist;  and  tbe  passage 
now  reads: 

^Take,  I  pray,    .    .    . 

Thy  efa^windllBg  sool  away  t 

Anotber  of  tbese  multiple  correc- 
tions bas  attracted  mucb  notice ;  it  oc- 
curs in  tbe  successiye  descriptions  of 


tbe  craft  wberein  tbe  **  Blind  Higb- 
land  Boy  "  went  sailing.  In  the  first 
edition  of  tbat  poem  Wordswortb  call- 
ed it 

A  Household  Tnb,  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes  1 

It  would  seem  difiicult  to  defend 
tbis  couplet  upon  any  accepted  tbeory 
of  sestbetics,  rhyme,  or  syntax;  and 
the  *'  Household  Tub  "  proyoked  quite 
naturally  a  shout  of  derision  from  all 
tbe  critics;  it  became  tbe  poetical 
scandal  of  tbe  day.  Jeffery,  mindful 
of  "tbe  established  laws"  of  poetic 
art,  protested  that  there  was  notblng, 
down  to  the  wiping  of  shoes,  or  tbe 
eyisceration  of  chickens,  which  may  not 
be  introduced  in  poetry,  if  tbis  is  tol- 
erated." Tbe  tub,  in  short,  proyed 
intolerable  to  tbe  reyiewers ;  and  when 
next  tbe  poem  appeared  in  a  new  edi- 
tion, tbat  of  1815,  Wordswortb  trans- 
muted tbe  craft  into  a  green  turtle 
shell,  noting  tbe  change  as  made 
"xipon  tbe  suggestion  of  a  Friend": 

The  shell  of  a  green  Turtle,  thin 
And  hollow :  yon  might  sit  therein, 

It  was  so  wide  and  deep. 
*Twas  eTen  the  largest  of  its  kind, 
Laige,  thin,  and  light  as  birch  tree  rind ; 
So  light  a  shell  that  it  would  swim. 
And  gaOy  lift  its  fearless  brim 

Above  the  tossing  wares. 

Lamb's  comment  upon  tbis  cbange 
was  as  follows: 

I  am  afraid  lest  Chat  substitution  of  a  shell  (a 
flat  falsiflcation  of  the  history)  for  the  household 
Implement,  as  it  stood  at  first,  was  a  kind  of  tub 
thrown  out  to  the  beast,  or  rather  thrown  out  for 
him.  The  tnb  was  a  good  honest  tub  in  its  place, 
and  nothing  could  be  fairly  said  against  it.  Tou 
say  you  made  the  alteration  for  the  "friendly 
reader,"  but  the  *'  malicious ''  will  take  it  to  him- 
self.   Damn  ^em,  if  you  give  ^em  an  inch,  etc. 

Wordsworth,  boweyer,  instead  of 
restoring  the  old  text,  went  on  amend- 
ing, and  with  reason ;  tbe  reading  just 
giyen  is  diffuse.  But  see  now  tbe  third, 
and  final  form  wbicb  be  gaye  to  the- 
passage.  The  sublimation  of  the 
Household  Tub  is  now  completed ;  it. 
becomes,  at  last, 

A  shell  of  ample  size,  and  li<jht 
As  tbe  pearly  car  of  Amphitrlte, 
That  sportive  dolphins  draw. 
And  as  a  Coracle  tbat  braves 
On  Vaga^s  breast  the  fretfVil  waves, 
nils  shell  upon  the  deep  would  swim. 
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Here  again  are  some  new  readings 
that  Wordsworth  discarded  after  long 
trial.  A  well-known  sonnet,  one  of 
his  earliest,  began  thus  in  1807 : 

I  grieved  for  Buonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  onthlnklng  grief  I    The  vital  blood 
Of  that  Man's  mind,  what  can  it  be  f    What  food 
Fed  his  first  hopes  f   What  knowledge  ooold  he 
gain? 

In  1815  we  find  the  passage  rewrit- 
ten as  follows : 

Igrieved  for  Baonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  onthlnklng  grief  !  (or,  who  aspires 
To  gennine  greatness  hot  from  jast  desires, 
And  knowledge  snch  as  He  ooold  never  gain  f 

But  in  the  later  editions  the  first 
reading  was  restored,  except  the 
words  "vital  blood,'*  and  we  now 
read: 

The  tenderest  mood 
Of  that  man*s  mind,  what  can  it  be  ? 

In  **nie  Nightingale  "Wordsworth 
first  called  that  bird  **  a  creature  of  a 
fiery  heart " ;  but  in  the  edition  of 
1815  it  became  **a  creature  of  ebul- 
lient heart,"  a  flat  disenchantment  of 
the  verse.  The  change  was  questioned 
from  the  first,  as  Crabb  Robinson  tells 
us,  and  in  later  editions  the  first  read- 
ing was  restored,  A  fortunate  correc- 
tion made  in  the  same  edition  was  re- 
tained— the  change  of  "  laughing  com- 
pany" to  "jocund  company,"  in 
"The  Daffodils": 

A  poet  could  not  bnt  be  gay 
In  snch  a  Jocund  company. 

— 181S. 

The  poem  "Rural  Architecture,"  in 
the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  of  1800,  was 
curtailed  of  its  closing  stanza  in  the 
edition  of  1815 : 

Some  little  Tve  seen  of  bllxid  bolsteroos  works 
In  Paris  and  London,  ^ong  Christians  and  Tnxks, 
Spliitt  busy  to  do  and  undo,  etc,  etc 

But  in  Lamb*s  correspondence  of  tho 
same  year  he  complains  to  Words- 
worth that  the  omission  "leaves  it 
[the  poem]  in  my  mind  less  complete," 
and  the  lines  were  restored  in  the 
later  editions.  Not  to  differ  hastily 
with  Lamb,  the  lines  yet  seem  lines 
to  be  spared.  In  the  same  sentence 
he  complains  that  in  the  new  edition 
there  is  another  "  admirable  line  gone 
>{pT  something  come  instead  of   it), 


^the  stone-chat,  and  the  glancing  sand- 
piper,' which  was  a  line  quite  alive. 
I  demand  these  at  your  hand. "  Words- 
worth restored  the  line,  and  the  three 
versions  of  the  passage  are  worth  com- 
parison. It  is  from  the  "Lines  left 
upon  a  Beat  in  a  Yew  Tree,"  and  de- 
scribes a  wanderer  in  the  solitude  of 
the  country : 

His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep, 
The  stone^:hat,  or  the  glancing  sand-piper : 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  Juniper, 
And  heath,  and  thisae,  thinly  sprinkled  o*er, 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an  hoar 
A  morbid  pleasure  nourished. 

—"I^yilcal  Ballads.** 

In  the  second  reading  he  corrects  a 
bad  assonance  thus: 

His  only  visitants  a  straggling  sheep. 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  sand-lark,  restless  bird. 
Piping  along  the  margin  of  the  lake    .    .    . 

—1816^ 

Here  the  "  line  quite  alive  "  is  gone — 
to  be  restored  in  deference,  apparent- 
ly, to  Lamb^s  request.  Another  as- 
sonance is  got  rid  of  in  the  later  edi- 
tions, the  "thistle  thinly  sprinkled 
o'er,"  and  the  passage  now  reads  me- 
lodiously as  follows: 

raa  only  vlsltanta  a  stiaggUiig  sheep. 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  glancing  sand-plpv: 
And  on  these  barren  rocks,  with  fern  and  heath. 
And  juniper  and  thistle,  siMinkled  o*er, 
Fixing  his  downcast  eye,  he  many  an  hoar 
A  morbid  ploasuse  nourished. 

Wordsworth  struck  out  many  lines 
and  stanzas  in  the  course  of  his  revi- 
sions, besides  main  passage*  of 
considerable  length,  as  from  the 
"Thanksgiving  Ode"  and  the  patri- 
otic ode  of  January,  1816.  These 
omissions  are  too  long  to  quote  here; 
but  the  following  lines  dropped  from 
the  ode  on  "  Immortality  "  will  have 
interest;  they  are  not  to  be  found,  I 
think,  in  any  English  edition  since  that 
of  1815.  Addressing  the  child  over 
whom  Immortality,  in  the  language  of 
the  ode, 

Broods  like  the  Day,  a  Master  o\g  a  Slim, 
A  Presence  which  is  not  to  be  pnt  by— 

this  earlier  reading  continues: 

To  whom  the  grave 
Is  bnt  a  lonely  bed  without  tho  sense  or  si^^ 

Of  day  or  tho  warm  light: 
A  plaoo  of  thought  where  we  In  waiting  lie 
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Another  notable  omitted  passage  is 
the  introduction  to  '*Dion,"  published 
in  1816: 

fUr  is  the  Swan,  whose  mi^ty,  prerafling 
0*flr  breezeleee  water  on  Looarao's  lake.  .  .  . 

Here  nineteen  lines  full  of  beauty  are 
sacrificed  by  Wordsworth  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  unity  of  the  poem.  He  struck 
out,  too,  some  lines  from  '^The 
Daisy,"  *•  The  Thorn,**  and  "Simon 
Lee,**  and  eight  stanzas  have  disap- 
peared from  ** Peter  Bell'*  since  the 
first  edition  of  that  poem.  Among 
them  are  these  grotesque  lines,  favor- 
ites with  Charles  Lamb: 

Is  it  a  party  in  a  parloor  ? 

CrammM  Jast  as  they  on  earth  were  eramm^d^ 

Some  sipping  panch,  some  sipping  tea, 

AU  silent  and  aU  damned  I 

And  here  are  some  verses  that  have 
interest  from  the  glimpse  they  give  of 
Wordsworth's  faculty  in  a  field  that  he 
declined  to  cultivate — the  amatory  or 
**fieshly,"  as  it  has  been  conveniently 
named  for  us  of  late.  I  quote  from 
that  rare  book,  the  **  Descriptive 
Sketches'*  of  1793;  and  as  the  lines 
are  not  included  in  any  edition 
of  his  poems,  they  are  unfamiliar  to 
most  readers.  But  two  copiecf  of  this 
book,  so  far  as  I  know,  exist  in  this 
country.  One  of  them,  which  belonged 
to  the  late  Prof.  Henry  Reed,  Words- 
worth*8  American  editor,  is  full  of  cor- 
rections in  Wordsworth*s  own  hand- 
writing ;  and  it  is  by  the  courtesy  of  its 
present  owner  that  I  am  enabled  to  give 
here  the  early  text  with  these  correc- 
tions, never  before  printed.  The  young 
Wordsworth  takes  leave  of  Switzer- 
land, at  the  conclusion  of  his  pedestri- 
an tour,  with  this  glowing  apostrophe : 

ye  the 

FiueweUt  those  forms  that  in  thy  noontide  ahade 

yoor 
Best  near  their  UtUe  plots  of  oaten  glade, 
I>Brk 

Those  stedfast  eyes,  that  beating  breasts  inspire. 
To  throw  the  '*  snHry  rays  *'  of  yonng  Desiro  ; 

soft 
Those  lips  whose  a  tides  of  fragrance  come  and  go 
Accordant  to  the  cheek*8  nnqaiet  glow ; 
Ye  warm 

Tliose  shadowy  breasts  in  loTe*s  soft  light  anay*d 
And  rising  by  th^moon  of  passion  sway*d.* 

*  I  Tentore  to  note,  in  passing,  a  small  class  of 
eofffaetloBs  in  which  the  poet  haadaand  his  text 


Wordsworth  thus  dropped,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  many  passages  from 
his  poems.  But  did  he  abandon  en- 
tire poems  ?  That  did  not  often  hap- 
pen. He  strove  patiently  to  perfect 
the  form  of  his  thought ;  but  he  was 
unwilling  to  let  the  substance  of  it  go. 
In  the  seven  volumes  of  bis  poetry, 
as  they  now  stand,  but  two  poems  are 
lacking,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
of  all  that  he  ever  publi^ed.  One  of 
these,  an  unimportant  piece  beginning, 
**The  confidence  of  youth  our  only 
art,**  was  printed  with  the  *^ Memori- 
als of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent  *'  (1822), 
and  no  longer  appears  in  the  collected 
editions.  The  other  missing  poem, 
"Andrew  Jones,'*  was  abandoned  for 
reasons,  as  I  think,  of  considerable 
critical  interest.  In  the  "Lyrical  Bal- 
lads'* it  began  thus: 

Ihatethat  Andrew  Jones:  hell  breed 
His  children  op  to  waste  and  pillage  : 
I  wbh  the  press-gang  or  the  drum 
With  its  tantara  soand  would  come, 
And  sweep  him  from  the  village  I 

This  poem  may  be  found  (with 
slight  emendations)  as  late  as  the  edi- 
tion of  1815;  but  after  that  date  I 
meet  with  it  nowhere  but  in  foreign 
reprints.  Why  was  it  dropped  ?  It  is 
doubtless  a  story  of  unrelieved  though 
petty  suffering;  it  corresponds,  in 
small,  to  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold 
calls  the  **  poetically  faulty  '*  situation 
of  Empedocles,  a  situation  *Un  which 
there  is  everything  to  bo  endured, 
nothing  to  be  done.*'  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  fragment  of  .^schy- 
lus,  the  ** Prometheus  Bound,"  in 
which  everything  Lb  endured  and  noth- 
ing done,  yet  remains  a  work  of  the 
deepest  interest:  nor  need  we  think 
that  Wordsworth  abandoned  his  little 

from  certain  innocendea  of  expression  that  were 
liable  to  be  misread  by  persons  on  the  alert  for 
donble  meanings.  The  following  are  among  the 
Wordflworthian  simplicities  that  have  been  amend- 
ed in  the  later  editions;  the  reference  is  made  to 
the  octavos  of  1815,  which  may  be  compared  with 
any  of  the  editions  since  1896  : 

Vol.  L,  page  111,  **The  Brothers,**  passage  be> 
ginning,  **  James,  tired  perlu^M/* 

Vol.  1,  page  910,**  Michael,'*  passage  beginning, 
**  Old  Michael,  while  he  was  a  babe  in  arms.^ 

Vol.  L,  page  S»,  "Laodamia,''  staua  begin- 
ning, **Be  taagfat,  O  faithfol  Oonaort." 
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poem  for  a  reason  so  refined  as  that 
which  led  Mr.  Arnold  to  abandon  one 
of  his  own.  There  was,  as  I  take  it, 
a  moral  reason  which  led  to  Words- 
worth^s  decision;  namely,  that  the 
story  of  "Andrew  Jones"  is  told 
with  bitterness  of  feeling  from  be- 
ginning to  end;  and  against  bit- 
terness of  feeling  Wordsworth  had 
recorded,  during  his  earlier  years, 
a  striking  protest.  We  shall  read 
it  presently;  but  first  let  us  couple 
with  the  poem  a  sentence  from  his 
prose — a  sentence  full  of  the  same 
feeling,  and  which  was  early  dropped 
for  the  same  reason.  We  shall  find 
it  in  the  edition  of  1815,  in  the  essay 
supplementary  to  the  famous  Preface 
of  that  date.  There  Wordsworth  turns 
upon  his  critics  as  follows: 

l*By  what  fatality  the  orb  of  my 
genius  (for  genius  none  of  them  seem 
to  deny  me)  acts  upon  these  men  like 
the  moon  upon  a  certain  description 
of  patients,  it  would  be  irksome  to  en- 
quire: nor  would  it  consist  with  the 
respect  which  I  owe  myself  to  take 
further  notice  of  opponents  whom  I 
internally  despise. '' 

This  is  not  quite  in  the  vein  of  the  se- 
renely meditative  poet ;  and  if  we  look 
back  to  a  time  twenty  years  earlier  than 
this,  we  shall  find  that  Wordsworth 
had  reproved  his  heat  beforehand.  In 
1795,  when  he  first  chose  definitely 
the  poet^s  career,  he  had  written  these 
lines: 

If  thou  be  one  whoee  heart  the  ho!/  f  onns 

Of  yoang  imagliiatioii  have  kept  pare, 

Stranger  1  henceforth  be  warned ;  and  know  that 

pride, 
However  dlagaieed  in  its  own  nuOesty, 
Ib  littleness  :  that  ^e  who  feels  contempt 
For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 
Which  he  has  never  used :  that  thought  with  him 
Is  in  its  infancy. 

That  is  the  teaching  of  earlier  and 
serener  years,  of  the  time  when  the 
poet  was  still  quietly  embayed  in 
youth,  when  jealous  criticism,  and 
envy,  and  disappointment  were  still 
trials  of  the  future.  Youth  has  its 
own  passions ;  but  it  has  also  its  pecu- 
liar serenity;  and  after  Wordsworth 
had  passed  through  the  stormy  years 
which  gave  him  fame,  we  see  the  ma- 


turer  man  recalling  the  teaching  of  his 
calmer  self.  It  was  in  obedience  to 
this,  as  I  believe,  that  he  cancelled 
the  passages  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned ;  feeling  their  discord  with  the 
pure  song  of  that  early  time. 

Let  us  now  look  at  some  of  the  pas- 
sages which  Wordsworth  has  emended, 
not  by  taking  away  from  the  words  of 
his  book,  but  by  adding  to  them.  As 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Dyce,  he  diligently 
revised  the  *' Excursion,"  in  the  edi- 
tion of  1837,  and  got  the  sense  ^*  in  sev- 
eral instances,  •  .  .  into  less  room '' ; 
and  minor  changes  are  to  be  counted 
by  hundreds.  But  he  made  some 
additions  to  this  poem,  and  for  signi- 
ficant reasons. 

Readers  of  Christopher  North^s  es- 
say, in  the  "Recreations,"  on  *'  Sacred 
Poetry,"  will  remember  the  long  in- 
dictment which  he  there  brings  against 
the  earlier  poems  of  Wordsworth ;  he 
complains  of  them  as  being  irreligious. 
It  is  interesting  to  find  the  earthly 
Christopher  displaying  the  pious  zeal 
of  an  inquisitor  in  the  matter,  declar- 
ing that  in  all  of  Wordsworth's  writ- 
ings, up  to  the  "Excursion,"  "  though 
we  have,  much  fine  poetry,  and  some 
high  philosophy,  it  would  puzzle  the 
most  ingenious  to  detect  much,  if  any. 
Christian  religion  " ;  and  lamenting  its 
absence  even  in  the  "Excursion,"  in 
the  story  of  "Margaret,"  as  told  in  the 
first  book.  This  tale  Christopher 
North  calls  "perhaps  the  most  elabo- 
rate picture  he  [Wordsworth]  ever 
paint^  of  any  confiict  within  any  one 
human  heart;"  but  he  adds,  with 
how  much  sincerity  we  will  not  now 
ask,  that  it  "is,  with  all  its  pathos, 
repulsive  to  every  religious  mind — tJuU 
being  wanting  without  which  the  en- 
tire representation  is  vitiated.  .  .  • 
This  utter  absence  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion •  .  .  throws  over  the  whole 
poem  to  which  the  tale  of  Maigaret 
belongs  an  unhappy  suspicion  of  hol- 
lowness  and  insincerity  in  that  poeti- 
cal religion  which  at  tiie  best  is  a  sor- 
ry substitute  indeed  for  tlie  light  that 
is  from  heaven." 

That  Wordsworth  laid  to  heart  this 
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criticism,  will  appear  on  comparing 
the  original  passage,  as  reprobated  by 
Christopher  North,  with  the  form 
which  the  poet  gave  it  in  the  latter 
editions.  Originally  the  peddler,  fin- 
ishing the  story  of  **  Margaret,"  mor- 
alizes thus : 

My  Friend  t  eDoa^fa  to  §onowj<ja'hB.rt  glren ; 

The  jHirposea  of  wisdom  ask  no  more : 

Be  wise  and  chearfal,  and  no  longer  read 

The  forms  of  things  with  an  nnworthy  eye ; 

She  sioeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 

I  well  remember  that  those  very  plumes, 

Those  weeds,  and  the  high  spear-gross  on  that 

waU, 
By  mist  and  silent  raindrops  stlTered  o'er, 
As  once  I  passed,  into  my  heart  convey'd 
So  still  an  image  of  tranquillity, 
So  calm  and  still,  and  look'd  so  beantif  ol 
Amid  the  oneasy  thoogfats  which  flird  my  mind. 
That  what  we  feel  of  sorrow  and  despair 
From  rain  and  from  change,  and  all  the  grieti 
The  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  Idle  dream,  that  could  not  live 
Where  meditation  was.    I  torn'd  away, 
And  walked  along  my  road  in  happiness. 

**  What  meditation  ? "  cries  out 
Christopher  North.  "Turn  thou,  O 
child  of  a  day,  to  the  New  Testament, 
and  therein  thou  may  est  find  comfort." 
And  Wordsworth  in  his  revision  made 
the  following  additions  to  this  fine  pa^ 
gan  passage : 

^Enough  to  sorrow  yon  hare  giren  ; 

The  poxpoees  of  wisdom  ask  no  more : 

Nor  more  would  she  hare  craved  as  due  to  one 

Who  in  her  worst  distre8^  had  often  felt 

Tlie  onboonded  might  of  prayer ;  and  learned, 

withsonl 
FIzed'on  the  cross,  that  consolation  springs 
From  sources  deeper  far  than  deepest  pdn 
F6r  the  meek  sufferer.    Why  then  should  we 

The  forms  of  things  with  an  nnworthy  eye  ? 
She  sleeps  in  the  calm  earth,  and  peace  is  here. 

Then  follow  the  beautiful  lines  about 
the  weeds,  the  spear-grass,  the  mist 
and  rain-drops,  as  quoted  above ;  but 
the  close  of  the  passage  is  extended  as 

follows : 

^All  the  griefs 

That  passing  shows  of  Being  leave  behind. 
Appeared  an  idle  dream,  that  could  m«<iit«<»! 
Nowhere  dominion  o'er  the  enlightened  spirit 
Whose  medltffwive  sympathies  repose 
Upon  the  breast  of  Faith.    I  turned  away. 
And  walked  along  my  road  In  happiness. 

It  remains  to  be  said  that  a  certain 
number  of  Wordsworth's  poems — and 
these  were,  as  we  might  expect, 
among  his  best — ^have  stood  unchanged 
in  all  die  editions  from  the  first,  run- 


ning the  gauntlet  of  their  author's 
critical  moods  for  half  a  century,  and 
coming  out  untouched  at  last.  I  will 
not  call  them  uncorrected  poems,  but 
rather  poems  in  which  all  the  needed 
corrections  were  made  before  their  first 
publication,  for  they  belong  to  that 
exquisite  class  of  creations— too  small 
a  class,  even  in  the  works  of  the  great 
est  masters — in  which  the  poet  has 
fused  completely  the  refractory  ele- 
ment of  language  before  pouring  it  out 
into  the  mould  of  poetic  form.  Among 
these  untouched  poems  are  three  from 
the  ** Lyrical  Ballads" — ''A  slumber 
did  my  spirit  seal,"  "Three  years  she 
grew  in  sun  and  shower,"  and  **  She 
dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways" — 
all  written  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine ; 
such  are  the  *'  Yew  Tree,"  written  four 
years  later,  and  **She  was  a  phantom 
of  delight."  Several  of  the  best  sou- 
nets,  too,  were  unchanged ;  as  that  on 
"  Westminster  Bridge,"  and  *'  Milton  1 
thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour." 
And  lastly,  I  may  mention  one  or 
two  changes  of  text  which  Wordsworth 
did  not  make,  but  which  belong  to  the 
class  for  which  careless  editors  or  proof- 
readers are  responsible.  An  edition 
well  known  to  the  American  public  is 
especially  peccant  in  this  respect ;  that 
beautiful  line,  for  instance,  in  "The 
Pet  Lamb  "— 

And  that  green  oom  all  day  is  rustling  in  thy  ears, 
becomes, 

That  green  oord  all  day  is  mstlingin  thy  ears. 
And  here  is  a  really  interesting  erra^ 
turn;  it  occurs  in  the  poem  of  "The 
Idiot  Boy,"  whore  it  has  stood  unno- 
ticed for  twenty  years  and  more. 
Wordsworth's  stanzas,  describing  the 
boy's  night-long  ride  under  the  moon, 
"from  eight  o'clock  till  five,"  hear- 
ing meanwhile  "the  owls  in  tuneful 
concert  strive,"  originally  put  these 
words  into  his  mouth,  the  actual  words 
of  his  hero,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us  in 
a  note: 

The  cocks  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-wboo, 
And  the  Sun  did  shine  so  cold. 
Thus  answered  Johnny  in  his  ;;lory. 

But  this  reading  puzzled  the  proof- 
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reader.    How  could  the  sun  shine  at  better  sense  than  Shakespeare  put  into 

night  ?    This  being  clearly  impossible,  his  month*     He  is  to  say, 

he  restored  the  idiot  boy  to  partial  scrmoiuilii  bootoi, 

sanity.     He  made  him  say :  SUmm in  thenumiiig  brooks,  aodgood  in cvoy* 

The  ooekB  did  crow  to-whoo,  to-whoo^  thing. 

And  the  Moon  did  shine  80  cold ;  ■«  ^      i.si     •      xu           •     ^i.     ^  _x     ^ 

But  while  m  the  mam  the  text  of 

and  the  only  wonder  is  that  he  did  Shakespeare  is  bettering  under  criti- 

not  also  read,  ^^^^^  Wordsworth  is  suffering  miscor- 

•rtie  codes  did  crow  cock-a^oodle^oo.  rection ;  and  for  the  good  that  he  has 

Some  one  proposes,  I  believe,  a  sim-  to  give  us  we  cannot  quite  dispense 

ilar  emendation  in  **  As  Tou  Like  It,"  with  the  original  editions. 

Intending  to  make  the  Duke  speak  Titus  Mui^soir  Coak. 


PORTRAIT  DUNE  JEUNE  FEMME  INOONNUB, 

OALBBIE  DE  FLOBEHCB. 


T  SAW  s  picture  In  a  gtllery : 

Qo  where  I  wUl,  it  stlU  abides  with  me. 
The  hatr  rich  brown,  one  lorely  golden  tress 
Strayed  from  the  braid  and  touched  the  loveliness 
Of  the  fair  neck,  so  smooth,  so  white,  so  yonng; 
It  shamed  the  pearls  a  princess  hand  had  strong. 
The  dress  Is  white,  with  here  and  there  a  gleam 
Of  amber  brilliant,  snnlight  on  a  stream  I 
And  hanging  on  her  arm,  a  scarf,  the  thing 
About  that  glorloos  head  and  neck  to  fling, 
Protecting  from  the  night,  scarlet  and  black  and  gold. 
And  gems  are  woven  in  each  gleaming  fold. 
The  picture  has  that  gracious  air  which  tells 
The  hand  that  painted  it  was  Raphael's. 
Iliey  know  she  •  beautiful,  and  know  no  more. 
Thus  questioned  I,  as  many  did  before : 
**  Why  art  thou  sad,  thou  delicate,  proud  face  f 
Thou  art  a  Dame  of  bright  and  cheerful  race. 
Thy  fortunes  grand,  thy  home  this  Florence  fslr. 
Does  an  unworthy  heart  thy  palace  share  f 
Or  with  a  soft  caprice  dost  turn  from  Joy, 
And  play  with  sorrow  as  a  costly  toy  t 
Or  has  thy  page  forgotten,  or  done  worse— 
raied  he  to  And  the  fbnd  expected  verse 
Thy  lover  promised  thee  f    I  know  not  why 
I  linger  near  thee,  beautiful  and  sad, 
Tet  with  such  sorrow,  who  would  have  thee  glad  f  ** 
(Is  she  not  gifted  with  the  anointed  eye 
That  sees  the  trouble  of  the  passer-by  Y) 
••Is  thine  that  groat,  that  tender  syaipatl^ 
That  calls  all  heart-aches  nearer  unto  thee  t 
Or  a  great  sodl  with  aspirations  xlfe, 
FteNng  the  insuflldency  of  this  our  life  f 
Thou  hast  sttraetlon  of  a  grander  tone, 
8<»ne  charm  more  subtle  e*en  than  beauty*8  own ! 
"Though  womav  throws  no  greater  lure  than  thla^ 
The  lip  regretful  which  we  fidn  would  kiss, 
Tlie  eye  made  softer  by  the  nnftOlen  tear, 
And  sunlight  brighter  for  the  shadow  near. 
Why  do  I  ask  f  will  woman  ever  tell 
The  secret  of  the  charm  that  fits  her  well  f  ** 
She  did  not  answer,  sweet,  mysterious  Dam*. 
Ileft  her  sadly,  locked  in  gUdod  fhuns. 

UB.  W.  6. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  GOLD-DIOOOia  RBCLUSE. 

ON  a  knoU,  not  far  from  a  mnning 
stream,  was  pitched  a  rough  can- 
ras  tent.  It  was  of  the  *'wall"  sort, 
and  was  pegged  to  the  ground  with 
strong  fastenings.  Inside  were  a  ham- 
mock, a  coarse  table,  two  or  three 
stools,  and  some  boxes  and  barrels. 
TThere  were  likewise  a  gridiron,  a  '*  spi- 
der," an  iron  kettle,  some  tin  dishes 
and  cups,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks  of 
the  same  matcriaL  Outside  there  was 
a  trench  dug,  by  way  of  drainage,  so 
that  the  floor  within  was  kept  hard  and 
dry;  but  the  floor  was  of  earth  mere- 
ly. There  was  not  a  flower,  or  a  pic- 
ture, or  the  least  attempt  at  ornament 
whatever  within  the  tent.  Hence 
the  interior  looked  bare,  sordid,  and 
forbidding.  And  yet,  grim  as  it  was, 
the  tent  had  been  the  solitary  abode  of 
its  occupant  for  many  months.  In  the 
midst  of  gold,  in  quantity  outstripping 
the  wildest  dreams  of  his  boyhood, 
this  man  had  chosen  to  be  a  miser.  In 
the  midst  of  a  society  whose  reckless 
joviality  and  wild  profusion  were  per- 
haps without  precedent,  he  had 
chosen  to  be  a  recluse.  For  this  self 
indulgence  he  had  to  pay  a  pi:ice.  But 
he  consoled  himself,  remembering  that 
a  price  has  to  be  paid  for  everything. 

Chester  Harding  came  to  Bullion 
Flat  about  a  year  before.  He  had  no 
friends  and  no  money.  The  former  he 
could  do  without,  he  thought,  but  the 
latter  was  indispensable.  So  he  got 
work  on  the  Flat,  turning  a  spade  and 
plying  a  rocker  for  five  dollars  a  day. 
Such  work  was  then  better  paid  as  a 
rule,  but  Harding,  though  diligent  and 
strong,  was  not  used  to  toil,  and  hence 
was  awkward  and  comparatively  in- 
efficient. He  improved  with  practice 
and  strove  doggedly  on,  never  losing 
a  day,  saving  every  penny,  spending 


nothing  for  drink  or  good  fellowship, 
courting  no  man's  smile,  and  indiffer* 
ent  to  all  men's  frowns.  He  was  sav- 
agely bent  on  achieving  independence, 
and  in  no  long  time,  after  a  fashion, 
he  got  it.  Independence,'  in  this 
sense,  consisted  in  a  share  of  a  paying 
claim,  and  in  the  whole  of  a  ''walP' 
tent.  In  the  former  he  dug  and  wash- 
ed, morosely  enough,  with  five  or  six 
partners;  but  he  made  up  for  this  en- 
forced and  distasteful  social  attrition 
by  living  in  his  tent  alone. 

Harding  was  a  man  getting  toward 
middle  life,  strongly  built,  but  not  tall, 
with  a  grave,  handsome  face  and  speech 
studiously  reserved  and  cold.  He 
seemed  to  fear  lest  he  might  be 
thought  educated,  and,  as  if  to  disarm 
such  a  suspicion,  his  few  words  were 
apt  to  be  abrupt  and  homely.  When 
he  first  came  to  the  Flat  he  had  two 
leathern  trunks,  and  these  in  due  time 
were  bestowed  in  the  tent  on  the 
knolL  One  Sunday  Harding  opened 
them.  The  first  contained  some  re- 
spectable garments,  such  as  might  be- 
long to  the  ordinary  wardrobe  of  a 
gentleman.  There  were  white  shirts 
among  the  rest,  and  some  pairs  of  kid 
gloves.  Of  all  these  articles  Harding 
made  a  pile  in  the  rear  of  his  tent  and 
then  deliberately  set  them  on  fire.  '*  I 
couldn't  afford  it  before,"  he  mutter- 
ed.    "They  might    have    bought    a 

meal  or  two  if  need  were ;  but  now " 

To  be  rich  enough  to  gratify  a  caprice 
was  clearly  very  agreeable  to  the  man ; 
for  presently  he  brought  out  a  number 
of  book&— old  favorites  obviously — 
and  treated  them  in  the  same  incendi- 
ary manner.  The  Shakespeare  and 
the  Milton,  the  Macaulay  and  the 
Buckle  spluttered  and  crackled  re- 
.proachfully  in  the  flames;  yet  their 
destroyer  never  winced,  but  added  to 
the  holocaust  heaps  of  letters,  and  at 
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last  two  or  three  miniatares  saved  for 
the  fire  as  a  final  tid-bit,  and  gazed 
with  grim  joy  as  the  whole  crumbled 
in  the  end  to  powdery  ashes.  Chester 
Harding  reserved  nothing  but  one  lit- 
tle volume,  bound  in  velvet  with  gilt 
clasps,  and  one  faded  old  daguerreo- 
type, which  he  replaced  in  his  trunk 
side  by  side,  and  then  covered  quickly 
80  that  they  should  be  out  of  sight. 
It  seemed  to  be  his  wish  to  hide  and 
to  forget  every  trace  of  his  past  life. 

That  life  had  been  a  hard  and  bitter 
one.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
Harding  had  been  a  victim  of  the 
weakness  and  cruelty  of  others.  A 
miserable  home,  made  a  hell  by  drink 
and  contention,  was  at  last  broken  up 
in  ruin,  and  the  young  man  went  forth 
into  the  world  to  meet  coldness  and 
injustice  at  every  turn.  Suspicion  and 
selfishness  are  among  the  almost  cer- 
tain fruits  of  an  experience  like  this, 
and  the  world  is  naturally  more  ready 
to  condemn  such  fruits  than  to  find 
excuses  for  them.  When  Harding 
found  himself  unpopular  and  distrust- 
ed he  as  naturally  shaped  his  con- 
duct so  as  to  justify  its  condemnation. 
Surrounded  from  the  beginning  of  his 
life  by  bad  infiuences,  and  by  these 
almost  exclusively,  he  found  little  to 
soften  his  harsh  judgment  of  men  or 
to  mitigate  his  resentment  for  their 
ill  treatment.  In  time  he  fell  in  with 
one  who  with  greater  strength  and 
higher  wisdom  might  perhaps  have 
led  him  up  to  nobler  views  and  a  lofti- 
er destiny.  For  he  loved  her  deeply 
and  without  reservation.  But  her 
charms  of  person  found  no  counterparts 
in  her  mind  or  heart,  and  Harding  was 
cheated  az>d  betrayed.  To  escape  old 
thoughts  and  associations,  and  to 
mend  if  possible  broken  fortunes,  he 
sought  the  Land  of  €k>ld.  He  had 
heard  '  lat  men  were  more  generous 
there  than  elsewhere,  less  cunning, 
tricky,  and  censorious.  Perhaps  even 
he  might  find  average  acceptance 
among  new  scenes  and  among  a  new 
people. 

But  on  the  day  he  landed  at  San 
Francisco  Harding  was  robbed  by  a 


fellow  traveller,  whom  he  had  be- 
friended, of  the  last  penny  he  had  in 
the  world.  The  man  had  shared  his 
stateroom  on  board  the  steamer,  and 
knew  that  he  had  a  draft  on  the  agent 
of  the  Rothschilds.  When  Harding 
cashed  his  draft  he  took  the  proceeds, 
in  gold  coin,  to  his  hotel.  That  night 
he  was  visited  by  his  shipmate,  who 
contrived  to  steal  the  belt  containing 
this  little  fortune,  and  to  escape  with 
It  to  the  mines.  Next  morning  Hard- 
ing sought  a  near  relative,  an  older 
man  of  known  wealth,  his  sole  ac- 
quaintance on  the  Pacific  coast. 

**  Pve  come  to  you,"  he  said,  attef  re- 
ceiving a  somewhat  icy  greeting,  '*  to 
ask  you  to  help  me.  A  serious  misfor- 
tune has  overtaken  me,  and " 

**If  it's  money  you  want,"  inter- 
rupted the  other  brusquely,  "  I've  got 
none  I " 

This  was  not  the  usual  fashion  of 
the  pioneers.  Happily  most  of  them 
were  made  of  sweeter  and  kindlier 
stuff.  But  the  fates  had  woven  out 
poor  Harding's  earlier  fortune,  and  it 
was  all  destined  to  be  of  the  same 
harsh,  pitiless  web.  He  bowed  his 
head  when  these  words  were  said  to 
him,  and  with  the  kind  of  smile  an- 
gels must  most  hate  to  see  on  the 
faces  of  those  so  near  and  so  little  be- 
low them,  he  went  forth  in  silence. 
Next  morning  he  pawned  his  watch 
and  made  his  way  up  into  the  mines. 

**  He's  cracked;  that's  what  he  is," 
decided  Jack  Storm.  Since  the  great 
find  of  gold  at  Bullion  Flat  there  had 
been  a  great  rush  thither  from  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  among  the 
rest  quite  a  deputation  arrived  from 
Boone's  Bar.  Jack  was  as  great  a 
dandy  as  ever,  and  still  wore  his 
gaudy  Mexican  jacket,  with  its  silver 
bell  buttons,  his  flapping  trousers  to 
match,  and  his  gigantic  and  carefully 
nourished  moustache. 

«*  Cracked  1 "  repeated  Mr.  Copperag 
suavely.  "Not  he.  He  takes  too 
good  care  of  his  money  for  that.  No, 
boys,  that  ain't  the  trouble.  He*8 
been  *  chasing  the  eagle '  in  timet  past ; 
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the  bird  has  been  too  many  for  him, 
and  now  he's  playing  to  get  eren." 

"  Staff  I "  gurgled  Judge  Carboy,  un- 
"willing  to  part  by  expectoration  with 
even  the  smallest  product  of  his  favor- 
ite quid.  *^He's  done  sutthin'  he's 
ashamed  of.  No  trifle  like  that,  Cop. 
He's  proberly  committed  a  murder  out 
East.    Bime  by  we'll  hear  all  about  it. " 

Jack  Storm  shook  his  head.  ^*  He's 
worked  side  by  side  with  me  for  nigh 
a  year,  and  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.  Be- 
sides, it  is  his  turn  next  week  to  go 
to  'Frisco  for  stores." 

»*  What's  that  to  do  with  it  t "  que- 
ried Mr.  Copperas. 

^^A  dumed  sight,"  returned  the 
other.  **  Ain't  they  after  these  cusses 
with  a  sharp  stick  who've  got  in  hot 
water  at  homei  And  ain't  goin'  to 
'Frisco  for  such  chaps  jes'  like  walkin' 
into  the  lion's  mouth  ?  Why,  there's 
honest  miners — and  them  as  ain't  hon- 
est miners.  Cop — ^who'd  a  leetU  rather 
not  go  down  to  the  Bay  jes'  now,  even 
among  the  quiet  folks  over  at  Boone's 
Bar." 

Mr.  Copperas  coughed  uneasily. 
^^So  Harding's  going  down,  is  he?" 
he  inquired.     "  Right  off  ?  " 

*'  Sartain.  You'd  better  take  a  trip 
and  keep  him  company." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  amusement 
at  this.  Everybody  at  the  ^' Bella 
Union"  knew  that  something  had 
been  in  the  air  touching  chirographic 
exploits  of  Mr.  Copperas  a  few  years 
back  at  Now  Orleans,  and  before  he 
kept  the  faro  bank  at  Boone's  Bar. 

«^For  my  part,"  put  in  Jim  Blair, 
who  liked  to  hear  injustice  done  to  no 
man,  ^*I  s'pose  there's  reasons  why  a 
chap  might  want  to  live  alone,  and  yet 
mightn't  a  knifed  anybody  nor  robbed 
'em  either." 

^'That's  so,  Jim,"  affirmed  Judge 
Carboy  oracularly.  "No  doubt  on't. 
But  when  it's  so  we  usually  hear  what 
them  reasons  is.  Now,  who  knows 
air  a  word  on  'em  in  the  case  afore  us  ? 
Anyhow,  I  hope  he*s  good — good  as 
gold— only  we've  had  our  sheer  of 
troubles  in  the  county,  and  it's  well  to 
look  shaip." 


"When  I  was  a  little  chop,"  pro- 
ceeded Jim  Blair  with  retrospective 
deliberation,  "I  lived  in  a  village  on 
the  further  side  o'  the  Ohio.  Most 
folks  did  their  business  on  t'other 
bank,  and  went  over  generally  by  the 
eight  o'clock  ferry  in  the  mornin.' 
Now,  there  was  two  or  three  that 
didn't;  men  whose  work  lay  nighor 
home,  or  who  went  later.  But  the 
crowd  went  over  reg'lar  at  eight.  Ar- 
ter  awhile  they  got  awful  sot  agin 
them  who  didn't  go  over  at  the  same 
time.  There  weren't  no  hell's  delights 
you  could  think  of  them  fellers  didn't 
lay  to  the  men  who  didn't  travel  by 
the  eight  boat ;  and  at  last,  damn  me 
if  they  didn't  want  to  lynch  'em  ! " 

"Lynch  'em  for  not  goin'  in  the 
eight  boat  I "  cried  the  Judge,  whose 
respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  law  al- 
ways asserted  itseli,  as  was  meet,  on 
hearing  any  tale  of  its  infringement. 

Jim  Blair  nodded.  "Not  so  much, 
I  reckon,  for  not  goin'  in  the  eight 
boat  as  for  not  doin'  what  other  folks 
did.  However,  them  who  ever  try  to 
trouble  Ches  Harding  '11  have  a  rough 
time,  I  guess." 

"You  think  he's  sech  a  game  fight- 
er ? "  inquired  Jack  Storm  with  lively 
interest. 

"That  may  be  too.  But  what  I 
meant  was,  there's  them  on  the  Flat 
who  believe  in  Ches  for  all  his  lone- 
some ways,  and  won't  see  him  put 
upon.  For  my  part  I  reckon  he's  more 
sinned  against  than  sinnin'." 

"I guess  you're  half  right,  Jim, "ad- 
mitted Judge  Carboy  with  diplomatic 
concession;  " more'n  half  right.  But 
mark  my  words" — and  the  Judge's 
voice  rose  to  the  orotund  swell  which 
denoted  his  purpose  to  be  more  than 
commonly  impressive — "  thar'U  be  the 
devil's  own  time  on  the  Flat  some  day, 
and  that  air  duck  '11  be  king  pin  and 
starter  of  it.  I  never  know'd  no  such 
silent,  sulky  cuss  as  that  moonin' 
round  but  that  he  kicked  up  pettikiler 
h —  in  the  long  run." 

It  will  b^  seen  from  this  that  there 
were  differences  of  opinion  respectiug 
Chester  Harding  at  Bullion  Flat,  and 
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it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  there  was 
some  reason  for  it. 


CHAPTER  n. 

MISS     TIH8BL. 

It  was  in  a  magnificent  theatre  that 
Chester  Harding  first  saw  her — a  the- 
atre grand  in  size  and  tasteful  in  dec- 
oration. It  had  only  lately  been  open- 
ed, and  was  one  of  the  lions  of  the 
,  Ck>lden  City.  Harding  went  there  to 
while  away  an  idle  hoar,  and  in  order, 
perhaps,  that  he  might  see  all  there 
was  to  be  seen  before  leaving  San 
Francisco.  His  visit  was  one  of  merest 
chance,  and  no  trifle  had  seemed 
lighter  in  all  his  California  life  than 
his  straying  that  night  into  the  Cosmo- 
politan Theatre. 

And  yet  perhaps  it  was  the  toming- 
point  in  his  existence.  Others  who 
were  there  from  Bullion  Flat  said  af- 
terward that  from  that  night  Harding 
was  transfigured.  A  blaze  of  chande- 
liers, with  golden  fretwork  skirting  the 
galleries  and  rich  dark  velvet  framing 
the  boxes,  could  hardly  surprise  him. 
Nor  was  there  much  to  astonish — 
whatever  there  might  be  to  admire — 
in  the  rows  of  handsomely  dressed 
women  who  gave  brilliancy  to  the  au- 
dience. Neither  could  the  drama  it- 
self, which  the  manager  was  pleased 
to  style  '*a  grand  legendary  fairy 
spectacle,''  move  Harding  seriously 
from  his  equilibrium.  All  these  splen- 
dors, together  with  the  resonant  or- 
chestra, the  dazzling  scenery,  rich  in 
Dutch  metal  and  gold  foil,  the  san- 
guinary and  crested  Baron,  the  villain 
of  the  play,  the  iridescent  youth,  its 
hero,  the  demons,  who  went  through 
traps,  vampire  and  other — one  Blood- 
Red  Demon  with  a  long  nose  being  es- 
pecially Conspicuous — the  fairies,  who 
brought  order  out  of  chaos — of  whom 
the  "Queen  of  the  Fairy  Bower"  was 
the  large-limbed  and  voluptuous  prin- 
cipal— the  "  Amazonian  Phalanx, "  who 
went  through  unheard-of .  manoeuvres 
with  massive  tin  battle  axes  and  spears 
— all  these  failed,  it  must  be  owned,  to 


startle  Mr.  Harding  from  his  propri- 
ety. He  had  seen  such  things,  or  things 
very  like  them,  before.  And  yet  he 
was  taken  off  his  feet,  to  use  the  met^ 
aphor,  and  swept  away  captive  by  a 
very  torrent  of  emotion  excited  by 
Miss  Tinsel. 

She  was  only  a  corypM^;  that  is,  die 
was  bat  one  among  the  minor  subor- 
dinates of  the  ballet.  Her  advent  was 
accomplished  as  one  of  the  "Sprites 
of  the  Silver  Shower."  She  had  to 
come  chassezing  down  the  stage,  and 
she  never  raised  her  eyelids — before 
most  demurely  cast  down — until  she 
was  close  upon  the  footlights.  But 
when  those  eyelids  did  go  up  it  was— 
well,  as  Judge  Carboy  afterward  used 
to  say,  it  was  just  like  sunrise  over  the 
mountains  at  Boone's  Bar  I  A  girl 
with  a  mass  of  bright  hair,  almost  red 
it  looked  by  daylight,  and  large  gray 
eyes  that  looked  as  black  as  soot  by 
the  gas,  but  took  on  more  tender  hues 
by  day — a  giri  with  a  figure  that  was 
simply  perfection,  and  yet  one  who 
with  all  her  archness  seemed  to  have 
no  vanity.  She  had  many  dainty 
white  skirts,  one  above  another  like 
an  artichoke,  of  fluffy  and  diaphanous 
texture,  and  although  these,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  were  perilously  short,  some- 
how Miss  Tinsel  did  not  look  in  the 
least  immodest. 

All  the  men  from  Bullion  Flat  knew 
it  VKM  Miss  Tinsel,  since  the  "Queen 
of  the  Fairy  Bower"  addressed  this 
charming  figure  more  than  once  as 
"Zephyrind,"  and  a  reference  to  the 
play-bill  thereupon  at  once  established 
her  identity. 

What  strange  magnetism  there  was 
about  this  girl  Harding,  and  indeed 
idl  who  looked  at  her,  found  it  hard  to 
define.  Perhaps,  apart  from  her  love- 
ly eyes  and  hair  and  her  exquisite 
figure,  it  was  because  she  always  seem- 
ed to  be  drawing  away  that  she  proved 
so  fascinating.  Even  when  she  ad- 
vanced straight  toward  you  she  seem- 
ed for  ever  to  retreat.  By  what  subtle 
and  skilful  instinct  of  coquetry  Miss 
Tinsel  was  enabled  to  convey  this  im- 
pression cannot    here  bo  explained* 
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That  she  did  convej  it  was  tiniyersally 
admitted.  It  appeared,  however,  on 
inquiiy,  that  her  dramatic  powers 
were  of  the  slightest  Her  beaaty  and 
charm  were  such  that  the  manager 
would  gladly  have  put  her  forward 
could  he  have  seen  his  way  to  do  so. 
But  her  success  had  been  so  moderate, 
when  the  experiment  was  tried,  in  one 
or  two  of  the  '* walking  ladies"  of 
farces,  that  it  was  thought  wisest  to 
let  her  be  seen  as  much  and  heard  as 
little  as  possible. 

When  Harding  last  saw  her  that 
night  she  was  going  up  to  Paradise  on 
one  foot,  the  other  pointing  vaguely 
at  nothing  behind,  the  intoxicating 
eyes  turned  up  with  a  charming  simu- 
lation of  pious  joy,  and  the  cherry  lips 
curled  into  a  smile  that  showed  plenty 
of  pearls  below.  She  vanished  from 
bis  gaze  in  a  glory  of  red  Are,  amid 
the  blare  of  gongs  and  tmm{>et8,  while 
the  ''Blood-Red  Demon"  went  down 
to  the  bad  place  under  the  stage 
through  a  trap,  and  the  *' Queen  of 
the  Fairy  Bower,"  with  felicitous  com- 
pensation, ascended  to  the  heaven  of 
the  flies. 

After  this  tremendous  catastrophe 
Harding  went  to  his  hotel  and  reflected. 

That  a  Tlmon  like  himself — a  misogy- 
nist indeed  of  the  first  water — should 
fall  in  love  at  first  si^^t  with  a  ballet 
girl  certainly  furnished  matter  for  re- 
flection. But  reflection  did  not  pre- 
vent Timon  from  seeking  an  interview 
with  his  tmconscious  enslaver  the  next 
day.  Even  cold  and  soured  natures 
may  become  under  some  incentives  en- 
thusiastic and  ingenious. 

Harding  found  out  where  IGss  Tin- 
eel  lived,  learned  that  she  usually 
came  from  rehearsal  at  about  two, 
called  consequently  at  three,  and  cool- 
ly sent  in  his  name,  telling  the  servant 
that  the  young  lady  would  know  who 
he  was.  As  he  hoped,  the  device  got 
him  admittance.  The  girl  supposed 
he  was  some  one  from  the  theatre 
whose  name  she  had  not  caught  or  had 
forgotten. 

It  was  a  very  plain  and  humble 
loom,  almost  as  bare  and  forbidding 


perhaps  as  the  inside  of  Harding^s 
tent  on  the  knoll,  and  yet  how  glori- 
fied was  the  place  with  the  purple  at- 
mosphere of  romance  ! 

Miss  Tinsel  was  as  simply  equipped 
as  her  room:  a  gown  of  dark  stuff 
with  a  bit  of  color  at  the  throat,  and 
that  was  all.  Harding  saw  that  she 
was  not  quite  so  perfect  physically  as 
he  had  thought,  and  this,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  instantly  increased  his 
passion  for  her.  Nothing  could  make 
her  figure  other  than  beautiful,  or  im- 
pair the  lustre  of  her  eyes;  but  the 
fair  creature  had  a  little  range  ol 
freckles  across  her  delicate  nose  and 
cheeks,  and  her  hair  by  day  appeared, 
as  has  been  said  before,  nearly  red. 
Her  natural  smile,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  distinguished  from  her  stage  smile, 
which  -v^as  merely  intoxicating,  was 
almost  heavenly ;  and  it  was  not  made 
less  so  by  an  occasional  look  that  was 
grave  almost  to  sadness. 

''Sit  down."  He  was  standing 
stock  still  and  silent  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.  "You  come  from  the  the- 
atre, don't  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  sweet  voice—^weet  and  low 
— ^too  low,  in  truth,  which  was  one  of 
the  reasons  of  its  failure  in  the  drama — 
one  of  those  thril^ng  contralto  voices, 
most  magnetic  and  charming  when 
heard  by  one  alone,  or  close  by, 
but  which  lost  their  magnetism  and 
charm  if  strained  to  fill  the  ears  of  a 
crowd. 

"No — ^yes — that  is,  I  was  there  last 
night.  I  saw  you  there,"  he  replies 
stupidly. 

"Last  night?  Oh,  yes.  But  why 
do  you  want  to  see  me  to-day  ? " 

This  is  a  hard  question  to  answer; 
so  he  tries  evasion. 

"Did  you  get  a  bouquet  ? " 

"A  perfect  love — a  beauty — it  was 
thrown  at  my  feet ;  but  I  gave  it  to  her 
of  course." 

"GaveittoA^jr/" 

"Miss  De  Montague— don't  you 
know — the  '  Queen  of  the  Fairy  Bow- 
er ? '    She  gets  all  the  bouquets." 

"  Oh,  she  does,  does  she  ? " 

"Certainly.     She  is  the  principal, 
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you  know.  Her  engagement  calls  for 
all  the  bouquets." 

**Even  when  they  are  plainly  in- 
tended for  somebody  else  t " 

''Ah,  but  they  oughtn^t  to  be  in- 
tended for  somebody  else.  If  any  one 
is  so  silly  as  to  think  somebody  else 
ought  to  have  a  bouquet,  any  one  has 
to  be  punished.  Then  they  forfeit 
him." 

**  Forfeit  him?" 

**0r  his  flowers.  They  always  for- 
feit you  in  theatres — if  you're  late  at 
rehearsal,  you  know,  or  if  you  keep 
the  stage  waiting.  But  then  you 
needn't  mind.  Miss  De  Montague  is  a 
dear,  good  soul.  She  took  the  bouquet 
for  the  look  of  the  thing,  you  know ; 
that's  business ;  but  she  gave  me  half 
the  flowers  when  we  got  homo." 

♦'Does  she  live  here  then  ?" 

"Why,  to  be  sure.  You  know,  we 
always  go  to  the  theatre  together. 
Only  for  her  I  should  be  quite  alone," 

'^And  do  you  ]ike  this  kind  of 
thing  ? "  he  asks  clumsily. 

She   bursts   into   a    merry   laugh. 

"Like  it  ?    Why,  I  get  my  living  by 

it.    We  all  have  to  live,  you  know, 

.and  Fve  no  one  to  look  out  for  me  but 

.myself,  and " 

She  pauses  suddenly,  having  caught 
his  eye  fixed  upon  her  with  a  gaze  of 
'passionate  admiration.  This  first  calls 
mp  the  look  of  gravity  we  have  spoken 
'of,  and  then  brings  the  color  sharply 
to  her  face.  It  also  reminds  her  of  the 
jsomewhat  peculiar  character  of  the  in- 
♦terview.  The  instant  after  she  re- 
:sumes,  as  if  continuing  her  sentence, 
"Did  you  come  here  to  ask  me  that  ?  " 

*  *  No, "  he  replies  bluntly.  *  *  I  never 
thought  of  the  question  until  the  mo- 
ment before  I  asked  it.". 

"Please  tell  me,  then,"  she  pro- 
•ceeds,  with  gathering  surprise,  "  what 
did  you  come  for  t " 

He  hesitates  a  moment,  moved  by 
the  superstition  or  the  honest  feeling 
that  he  must  tell  her  no  word  of  un- 
truth, and  then  quietly  answers: 

"I  am  not  sure  that  I  know," 

"  Not  sure  that  you  know  ?  " 

"No." 


"Perhaps,  then,  youll  go  away,  and 
when  you  are  sure " 

"  Come  back  again  ? "  hazards  he. 

"I  didn't  say  that.  You  look  and 
talk  like  a  gentleman,  and  if ,  as  I 
hope,  you  are  one,  you  will  know  that 
I  can't  see  strangers — people  who  have 
no  business  with  me — and  so  you  must 
excuse  me."  She  has  risen  and  moves 
with  some  dignity  toward  the  door. 

"One  moment,"  he  interposes. 
"Forgive  me ;  you  know  for  your  part 
that  it  is  impossible  I  should  wish  to 
offend " 

"  How  should  I  ?  You  come  here  to 
me  a  stranger,  and  refuse  to  say  what 
for." 

*  *  No.  I  did  not  refuse.  I  only  said 
I  was  not  sure  that  I  knew  why  I 
came." 

"Then  you  must  be  crazy  I"  she 
blurts  out  impulsively. 

"Perhaps  I  am.  I  begin  to  think 
so." 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  go  away  I " 
she  goes  on  with  apprehension.  "I'll 
tell  you  what,  Mr.  Bellario  is  here,  and 
he's — oh,  terribly  strong  I " 

"Mr.  Bellario  ?"  he  echoes. 

"Yes.  The  'Blood-Red  Demon,' 
you  know.  Didn't  you  see  him  go 
through  the  traps  t " 

Harding  laughs,  very  much  amused. 
"And  you  mean  to  threaten  me  with 
the  *  Blood-Red  Demon,'  do  you  ? " 

"Oh,  no,"  she  responds  gently,  but 
again  edging  toward  the  door — "not 
threaten ;  but " — ^in  a  very  conciliatory 
tone — "if  you  won't  say  what  you 
come  for  and  won't  go  away " 

"But  I  will,"  he  says  gravely. 

"Will  which?" 

"  Will  both.  I  will  say  what  I  came 
for  and  then  I  will  go  away." 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  rude,  you 
know,"  she  puts  in,  softening. 

"Nor  L  Now  I  will  tell  you.  I 
came  because  I  could  not  possibly  stay 
away — ^because  you  drew  me  toward 
you  with  an  irresistible  force " 

"Fm  sure  I  didn't  1"  she  protests 
indignantly. 

"Unconsciously,  of  course.  Yoa 
may  think  me  foolish — ^wild  if  yoa 
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plaaae.  I  cant  help  that.  You  will 
know  better  in  time.  I  come  to  you 
saying  not  a  wrong  word,  thinking 
not  a  wrong  thought.  There  is  no- 
thing against  me.  At  home  I  was  a 
gentleman.  I  ask  leave  to  visit  you, 
respectfully  as  a  friend,  nothing  more." 

'^But  why  ? »'  she  aska,  bewildered* 

**  Because  I  admire  you  greatly,  in- 
expressibly, and  I  muat  tell  you  so.** 
She  turns  scarlet  now.  *'  But  I  shaU 
never  tell  you  this — not  again— or  any- 
thing else  in  words  you  do  not  choose 
to  hear.  All  I  ask  is  the  leave  now 
and  then  to  see  and  to  speak  with  you." 

This  was  very  embarrassing.  Had 
he  said  he  loved  her,  and  at  first  sight, 
she  would  have  turned  him  away.  She 
would  have  distrusted  both  his  sincer- 
ity and  his  motives.  But  he  did  not 
say  this.  On  the  contrary,  he  offered 
in  explicit  terms,  it  would  seem,  not 
to  say  it.  She  therefore  naturally  took 
refuge  in  generalities. 

*^But  what  you  ask  won't  be  possi- 
ble. What  would  people  say?  This 
is  a  very  bad,  a  scandalous  country,  I 
mean.  What  would  Miss  De  Montague 
think,  or  Mr.  Bellario  ? "      . 

*^What  people  will  say  or  think 
hardly  needs  to  be  considered,"  said 
Harding  steadUy,  ^^  since  in  a  week  I 
shall  have  gone  to  my  home  in  the 
mines.  Tou  won't  be  troubled  with 
me  long— rtwice  more  perhaps.  Only 
once  if  you  prefer  it.  All  shall  be  ex- 
actly as  you  wish  it.    Is  not  that  fair  ? " 

Miss  Tinsel  was  saved  the  present 
necessity  for  replying  to  a  question  or 
coping  with  a  situation  both  of  which 
she  found  extremely  perplexing,  since 
at  this  juncture  the  door  opened  and 
admitted  the  '^  Queen  of  the  Fairy 
Bower  "  and  the  *'  Blood-Red  Demon," 
who  had  apparently  been  out  for  a 
morning  walk.  To  Harding's  surprise, 
the  **  Qaeen"  was  a  motherly  looking 
woman  of  forty-five  and  the  *' De- 
mon "  a  weak-eyed  young  man,  with  a 
pastj  white  face,  and  some  fifteen 
years  younger.  Both  were  much  over- 
dressed, and  both  stared  vigorously  at 
Harding--the  '^Q^een"  with  an  air 
intended  to  represent  fashionable  rail- 


lery, the  ** Demon"  with  haughty  sur- 
prise. But  the  visitor  avoided  expla- 
nations that  might  have  been  embar- 
rassing by  bowing  low  to  the  company 
and  passing  from  the  room. 


CHAFTEB  nL 

THB  CUP  AKD  THB  LIP. 

Her  real  name  was  Jane  Green. 
But  Jane  Green  would  never  do  for 
the  play-bill ;  so  the  manager,  exercis- 
ing his  peculiar  and  traditional  pre- 
rogative, had  rechristened  the  young 
lady  for  the  histrionic  world,  and  she 
appeared  as ''Aurora  Tinsel."  A  poor, 
almost  friendless  giri,  she  had  left  the 
Atlantic  States  with  an  aunt  who  had' 
been  the  wife  of  the  ''property  man " 
in  the  theatre.  Soon  after  the  aunt 
died,  and  Jane  had  gladly  accepted 
the  offer  of  SGss  De  Montague  to  live 
with  her,  and,  by  helping  that  lady 
with  her  dresses,  to  render  an  equiva- 
lent for  her  society  and  protection. 

Harding  was  a  wise  man  in  his  gene- 
ration, foolish  as  in  some  respects  he 
may  appear.  We  offer  no  explanation 
of  his  swift  and  unreasoning  infatua- 
tion, because  it  is  just  such  men  who 
do  just  such  rash  and  impulsive  things. 
But  he  was  sagacious  enough  to  know 
that  a  man  who  really  wants  a  woman 
is  less  likely  to  get  her  by  being  too 
quick  than  even  by  being  too  slow. 
Women  who  are  interested  always 
maintain  the  contrary;  but  this  is  be- 
cause they  want  to  bag  their  game  in- 
stantly, whether  they  mean  to  throw 
it  away  afterward  or  not.  The  sex  are 
not  apt,  however,  to  err  by  over-rating 
the  value  of  what  they  get  too  easily, 
and  this  Harding  was  philosopher 
enough  to  know. 

Hence,  while  he  again  sought  Miss 
Tinsel  twice  before  his  departure,  and 
while  his  admiration,  although  respect- 
ful, was  not  concealed,  he  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  ask  the  girl  to  become  his 
wife.  It  appeared  that  after  the  ran 
of  the  current  spectacle  at  the  theatre 
a  "great  tragedian"  was  to  play  an 
engagement  there,  and  the  opportuni* 
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ty  was  to  be  taken  for  the  ballet  and 
pantomime  troupe  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  mines.  Miss  De  Montage  was  to 
go  as  a  chief  attiaotion,  and  Miss  Tinr 
sel  was  to  go  also,  and  among  the 
places  they  were  to  yisit  was  Bullion 
Flat. 

These  plans  left  open  a  space  of 
three  months,  during  which  Harding 
could  think  of  what  he  was  at,  and 
Miss  Tinsel  could  think  of  what  he 
meant,  and  several  other  persons  who 
were  interested  could  make  up  their 
minds  what  to  do. 

The  first  step  taken  by  Harding  on 
his  return  was  highly  confirmatory,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Flat,  of  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Jack  Storm  some 
time  before.  A  contract  was  made 
with  a  builder,  and  close  by  the  tent 
on  the  knoll  there  speedily  arose  a  cot- 
tage of  fair  proportions,  which  was 
evidently  meant  to  supersede  the  hum- 
bler structure  which  for  a  year  had 
formed  Harding's  home.  No  one 
doubted  his  ability  prudently  to  incur 
such  an  outlay.  He  had  been  saving 
to  parsimony,  and  he  had  been  pros- 
perous. But  why,  when  a  tent  had  so 
long  sufficed  to  him,  and  when  he  so 
disliked  to  part  with  money,  he  should 
go  to  so  needless  an  expense,  was  so 
obscure  that  to  accept  Jack  Storm's 
solution  impugning  Harding's  sanity 
was  the  easiest  and  consequently  the 
most  popular  way  of  solving  the 
enigma. 

The  cottage  was  built  notwithstand* 
ing,  and  it  was  soon  the  subject  of 
general  remark  that  Harding  was  be- 
coming more  genial  and  '^ sociable'^ 
than  before.  He  astonished  Judge  Oar- 
boy  and  Jim  Blair  by  asking  them  to 
drink  one  night  at  the  **  Bella  Union." 
He  smiled  affably  and  passed  the  time 
of  day  with  Jack  Storm  and  his  other 
companions  when  they  met  to  begin 
work  on  the  claim  for  the  day.  He 
ordered  champagne  for  the  crowd  on 
the  evening  when  a  green  tree  was 
lashed  to  the  rooftree  of  his  cottage  on 
the  knoll ;  and  at  last  he  raised  wonder 
and  surprise  to  their  perihelion  by  ac- 
tually giving  a  housewarming. 


*^I  know'd  it  all  along,"  affirmed 
Judge  Oarboy  that  night  to  his  famil- 
iars. They  were  takings  cocktail  at 
the  ^* Bella  Union"  by  way  of  preface 
to  ^^ bucking"  against  Mr.  Copperas's 
bank — ^*I  know'd  it  all  along.  He's 
got  a  wife  out  East,  and  she's  a  comin' 
out  to  jine  him  in  the  new  house." 

''Isthatthe'suthin'you  talked  of 
that  he  was  ashamed  of.  Judge?" 
laughed  Jim  Blair.  *  ^  It  looks  like  it,  for 
sartin  he  never  said  nothin'  about  her." 

^^  A  man  may  git  married,"  retorted 
the  Judge  with  judicial  acumen, 
^^and  yit  do  suthin'  else  to  be  asham- 
ed of,  mayn't  he  ?  Tliere's  been  mur-  • 
derers  and  horse  thieves  stretched  afore 
now  who  had  wives,  hain't  there! 
And  the  last  chap  the  boys  hung  to  a 
flume  up  to  Bedwood,  he  had  three 
wives,  didn't  he  ?  And  they  aU  come 
to  the  funeral."  And  with  this  tri- 
umphant vindication  of  his  position 
the  Judge  sternly  deposited  hkit  a  pa- 
per of  fine-cat  in  his  mouth  Mid  started 
for  the  luxurious  apartment  of  Mr. 
Copperas. 

Next  morning  Bullion  Flat  was  in  a 
flurry  of  excitement  and  pleasurable 
anticipation.  Tlie  '^  Grand  Cosmo- 
politan Burlesqae,  Ballet,  and  Spectsr 
cle  Troupe  "  had  arrived,  and  were  to 
play  in  the  theatre  attached  to  the 
*  *  Bella  Union. "  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  suooeeding  afternoon  that 
Chester  Harding  called  upon  Miss  Tin- 
sd  at  the  same  hoteL 

It  was  a  good  sign  that  that  young 
lady  crimsoned  at  the  first  si^t  of 
him;  what  she  first  said  was  another: 

'*You  have  not  been  in  a  hurry," 
she  pouted,  '*  to  come  and  see  me." 

*'I  supposed  you  would  be  very 
busy,"  said  he  smiling,  and  devouring 
her  with  his  eyes.  "Were  you  so 
anxious  to  have  me  come  ?  " 

"Anxious?"  she  repeated;  and 
then  added,  illogically,  "I  supposed 
you  would  please  yourself." 

He  nodded.  *  *  And  how  do  you  like 
BulUonFlat?" 

*'I  think  it  ever  so  pretty— only  I 
don't  like  the  earth  all  torn  up,  and 
such  ugly  holes  and  scars." 
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**We  have  to  get  at  the  gold^  yon 
know/'  be  explained,  '^  even  at  such  a 
cost^  But  the  hilltops,  anyhow,  are 
spazed." 

She  locked  through  a  window  and 
pointed  at  the  most  picturesque  emi- 
nence in  the  tieighborhood — ^the  knolL 
^^  That  is  your  house  t "  she  observed 
shyly, 

"Yes.    Do  you  like  it  f  " 

"I  think  it  lovely — situation  and 
all." 

'^And  how  did  you  know  it  was 
mine?" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  laughing,  "we 
show-folks  see  a  great  many  people — 
besides  being  seen  by  them — and  IVe 
heard  a  lot  about  you." 

Harding's  face  darkened  a  little. 
"Then  yoji've  heard  that  I'm  not 
much  liked  t" 

"  rye  heazd  that  some  say  so.  But 
what  of  that  ?  Miss  Be  Montague 
says  she  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for  a  man 
everybody  speaks  well  of^-and  she 
quoted  something  from  a  comedy — the 
*  School  for  Scandal.' " 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  people 
say  ?  "  he  inquired  curiously. 

"  Oh,  that  you  are  gloomy,  reserved, 
and  live  all  idone,  and  that  you  are — 
are  not  extravagant,  and  that  you 
haven^t  had  a  very  happy  life." 

"That  last  at  least,  if  true,  is  a  mis- 
fortune rather  than  a  fault." 

"  It's  all  misfortune,  ain't  it  ?  "  said 
the  girl  sagely.  "  People  don't  make 
themselves.  There's  Mr.  Bellario  now. 
He  thinks  nature  really  meant  him  for 
a  great  warrior— somebody  like  Napo- 
leon, you  know.  And  instead  of  that 
he's — well,  he  calls  himself  a  profes- 
aional  gentleman,  but  the  boys  call 
him  a  tumbler.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
much  grander  to  kill  people  than  to 
jump  through  'vamfnie  traps';  but 
you  see  he  didn't  get  his  dioice — any 
more  than  I  did." 

"  Then  you  didn't  want  to  go  on  the 
•tage?" 

"  Ko,  indeed.  It  was  just  for  bread. 
Aunty  was  a  *  second  old  wonum' — 
and  they  got  me  in  for.  ^utility,'  as 
they  call  it.    There  was  no  one  to  care 


for  me,  and  I  was  glad  to  earn  an 
honest  living;  but  like  it  I    Never  1 " 

"  Tou  say  there  was  no  one  to  care 
for  you?  "said  Harding  gently.  "Had 
you  no  friends — no  parents  ?  " 

Jane  reddened  painfully,  and  the  sad 
look  came  quickly  into  her  face.  *  ^  My 
mother  is  dead,  you  see,"  she  replied, 
with  hesitancy,  "  and — and — ^I'd  rath* 
er  not  speak  of  this  any  more,  please." 

"Surely,"  he  exclaimed  hastily, 
"  rve  no  right  to  catechize  you.  Pray 
forgive  my  asking  at  all.  I  ought  to 
have  been  more  careful.  I  know  what 
trouble  is,  and  how  to  feel  for  those 
who  suffer." 

She  looked  at  him  earnestly.  '  *  Yon 
have  suffered  yourself,  then — they 
were  right  when  t^ey  said  yours  had 
not  been  a  hi^[»py  life  ?  " 

"I  have  no  right  to  whine— but 
happy — ^no,  far  from  ^t." 

Jane's  lovely  face  took  on  its  softest 
and  tenderest  expression. 

"They  said  that  lately  you  have 
been  hi^pier — ^gayer  than  ev6r  before 
— and  that  people  liked  you— oh,  ever 
so  much  better  than  they  used  to. 
Why  is  it  that  people  like  those  the 
best  who  seem  to  need  help  and  sym- 
pathy the  least  ?  " 

Jane  leaned  from  the  window  as  she 
spoke  and  t<^ed  with  some  running 
vine  that  clambered  to  the  casement. 
The  grace  and  beauty  of  her  figure 
were  made  conspicuous  by  the  move- 
ment, and  Harding  paused  a  moment 
before  he  replied: 

"People  like  to  be  cheerful,  I  sup- 
pose, and  people  like  others  to  be  like 
themselves,  I  know.  It  is  true  that  I 
have  been  unhappy — ^that  my  life  has 
been  morose  and  solitary.  How  much 
this  has  been  my  own  fault  and  how 
much  that  of  others,  need  not  be  said. 
But  it  is  ako  true  that  of  late  I  have 
been  far  happier.  Shall  I  tell  yo« 
why?" 

His  voice  was  deep  and  earnest,  and 
something  in  his  eyes  made  the  girl 
crimson  again,  and  turn  ker  own  to 
the  distant  hills. 

"  If  you  please,"  she  faltered,  in  het 
low,  musical  contralto. 
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"Shall  I  tell  yon  too  why  I  have 
built  that  cottage  you  are  looking 
at  ?  '*  he  went  on  with  increasing  ear- 
nestness. *^It  is  because  it  has  been 
my  hope,  my  prayer,  that  this  sad, 
lonely  life  of  mine  was  nearly  over. 
It  is  because  I  have  believed  that  after 
much  pain,  and  doubt,  and  bitterness 
my  trust  in  men  might  be  brought 
back  throu^  my  love  for  a  woman. 
The  cottage — ^it  is  f<^  you,  Jane.  I 
love  yon,  Jane.  Do  yon  hear  met 
From  the  moment  I  saw  you,  I  loved 
you.  I  resolved  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me.    Jane,  will  yon  do  so  ?  " 

While  he  spoke  the  color  had  been 
fading  steadily  from  her  face,  and 
when  he  stopped  the  girl  was  ashy 
pale.  He  looked  at  her  anxiously  and 
impatiently. 

"I — ^I — am — so  sorry,''  she  muttered 
at  last,  as  if  each  word  were  a  separate 
pain. 

"Sorry?  God  I  Why?"  Then 
with  swift  suspicion,  "Jane,  do  you 
care  for— are  yon  engaged  to  some 
one?" 

She  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"Do  you  see  that  sun  going  down 
over  the  hills?  "  She  turned  her  beauti- 
ful eyes  full  upon  Harding  as  she  spoke, 
with  a  look  of  inefEable  tenderness  and 
•orrow.  '  ^  Well,  yon  must  let  what  you 
have  said  go  down  with  that  sun,  and 
never  think  of  it — never  speak  of  it 
again." 

It  was  Harding's  turn  to  blanch  now, 
and  the  blood  retreated  from  his 
swarthy  cheeks  until  they  looked  al- 
most ghastly. 

"Why  ? "  and  his  voice  came  invol- 
untarily, almost  in  a  whisper. 

"Do  not  ask  me — have  pity — do  not 
ask  me." 

"I  must  ask  yon,"  be  cried  impetn- 
oosly,  "but  yet  I  need  not  perhaps. 
Ton  care  for  no  one  else?  Then  it 
must  be  that  you  do  not,  yon  cannot, 
eare  for  me.    Is  that  it,  Jane  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  it." 

"Not  it  I"  he  cried  joyfully. 
''  Then  yon  do  care  for  me  a  little— just 
a  Uttle,  Jane?— a  little  which  is  to 
grow  into  a  great  deal  by  and  by  I  Oh, 


child,  child,  think  how  wretched  I 
have  been  all  these  years  I  Tliink 
how  I  have  waited  and  waited.  I 
lived  for  twelve  long  months,  Jane, 
alone,  without  a  soul,  without  even  a 
dog,  in  a  tent  on  that  knoll;  and  so 
hungry,  Jane— so  hungry  for  sympa- 
thy, for  love.  It  comes  to  me  at  last, 
dear  Jane,  what  I  have  longed  for  and 
begged  for  so  long.  Don't,  don't— as 
you  hope  for  mercy,  don't  take  it  away 
again  I" 

"Ton  are  good,"  she  said  softly, 
"whatever  they  may  say.  It  is  good 
and  noble  of  yon.  Why  should  I  tell 
you  lies  ?  I  do  like  you  very  much,  for 
all,"  looking  down  with  a  faint  blush, 
"we  have  met  and  known  each  other 
80  little.  But  all  the  same,  it  cannot 
be." 

"  Cannot  again, "  he  cried  impatient- 
ly. "  Once  mOTe,  I  ask  you,  will  you 
tellme  why  not  2" 

She  looked  at  him  half  frightened, 
for  there  was  something  of  mastery  in 
his  tone;  then,  standing  erect,  and 
with  a  positiveness  as  strong  as  his 
own,  she  answered,  "  Because  I  should 
disgrace  you." 

"Because  yon  are  on  the  stage  t  '*  he 
exclaimed  disdainfully.    ^  ^  Is  that  it? " 

'  *  That  is  something, "  returned  Jane 
humbly,  ^^but  perhaps  not  much.  I 
am  haidly  important  enough  to  be 
worth  even  that  sort  of  reproach.  And 
besides  the  people  of  California  are  too 
liberal  to  apply  it.  I  know  I  am  only 
a  ballet  dancer" — and  the  poor  girl 
tried  to  smile  here — "  and  a  pretty  bad 
one  at  that.  But  I^woric  hard,  for  an 
honest  living,  and  no  one  can  say  I 
have  ever  disgraced  myself." 

"  Then  how  can  yon  disgrace  me  ?  " 

* ^  I  have  begged  yon  not  to  dA  me.'* 

"I  must  I"  cried  Harding  passion- 
ately ;  "and  I  have  the  right  to  do  so. 
Would  you  have  me  take  your  cool 
^no'  when  you  care  for  no  one  else 
and  do  care  for  me,  and  to  go  my  way 
satisfied  ?    I  can't— I  won't  I " 

"  Ton  will  be  sorry,"  said  Jane  pit- 
ifully. 

*  ^  Let  me  be.  Anything  rather  than 
the  doubt.    Qive  me  the  truth." 
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•*  Well  then/'  She  turned  her  back 
now  and  looked  from  the  window 
with  her  grave,  sad  face,  and  spoke  in 
a  dull,  measured  way,  like  the  swing- 
ing of  a  pendulnm.  *  *  I  am  a  convict's 
daughter.  My  father  is  in  the  State 
prison  of  New  York  at  Auburn." 

**  For  what  crime  ?  " 

''Murder.  It  was  in  the  first  de- 
gree. The  €k>yemor  commuted  it  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  There  were 
extenuating  circumstances.  I  went 
down  on  my  knees  and  prayed  that  he 
might  be  saved  from  the  gallows." 

"And  his  victim?" 

**  Was  his  wife — ^my  mother." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

▲  MTBTKBT  A2n>  ▲  PABTIVa. 

Thx  troupe  of  which  Miss  De  Monta- 
gue and  Mr.  Bellario  were  prime  spir- 
its made  a  profound  impression  at  Bul- 
lion Flat;  so  profound,  in  truth,  that 
before  their  three  ni^^ts  were  over  a 
fresh  engagement  was  made  for  their 
return  a  fortnight  later.  It  was  agreed 
that  at  that  time,  and  on  their  return 
from  other  points,  they  should  appear 
for  an  additional  three  nights,  and 
thus  afford  their  admirers  opportuni- 
ties for  which  the  first  essay  had  been 
insufficient.  This  arrangement  was 
highly  agreeable  to  Miss  De  Montague 
and  Mr.  Bellario  for  reasons  largely 
connected,  respectively,  with  the  ex- 
cellent cuisine  and  bar  of  the  Bella 
Union.  **Why,  my  dear,"  observed 
the  lady,  '*  when  I  fust  come  up  to  do 
the  'legitimate,'  fifteen  months  ago, 
love  nor  money  could  buy  a  morsel  of 
supper  after  the  play.  We  had  to  do 
with  a  pot  of  ginger,  and  dig  it  out 
with  the  Macbeth  daggers,  and  wash 
it  down  with  bad  beer." 

The  arrangement  was  also  satisfac- 
tory to  Miss  Tinsel.  It  seemed  well 
to  her  that  she  should  be  absent  for  a 
time;  and  yet  she  could  not  deny  a 
feeling  of  joy  over  the  thought  of  re- 
taming.  Her  lover  had  been  greatly 
shocked  by  the  dismal  tale  she  had  re- 
cited; but,  to  the  credit  of  his  manli- 


ness, he  had  refused  to  accept  the 
facts  as  conclusive  arguments  against 
his  suit.  "Was  it  her  fault,"  argued 
he,  "that  her  father  was  a  scoundrel?  " 
Why  should  stigma  or  disability  of  any 
sort  attach  to  her  for  that  which  she 
had  no  hand  in,  and  had  been  power- 
less to  prevent?  On  the  contrary, 
should  not  the  world,  or  any  part  of  it 
that  might  come  in  contact  with  her, 
treat  a  helpless  and  innocent  girl  with 
even  greater  tenderness  and  commis- 
eration because  of  the  undeserved  and 
terrible  misfortune  that  had  befallen 
her? 

Jane  had  resolved  that  she  ought 
not  to  be  moved  by  such  arguments, 
and  yet  she  could  not  help  liking  to 
hear  them.  It  was  in  the  end  agreed 
between  them — by  Harding's  earnest 
entreaties — that  she  should  think  the 
matter  over,  and  that  her  final  deci- 
sion should  be  withheld  until  the  re- 
turn of  the  troupe  to  perform  its  sec- 
ond engagement.  Jane  had  talked 
with  Miss  De  Montague,  who^  in  spite 
of  some  foibles,  was  a  kind-hearted 
and  right-minded  woman,  and  Mss 
De  Montague  had  strongly  urged  that 
Jane's  sensitiveness  was  overstrained. 
If  Mr.  Hiding  had  been  told  all  the 
truth  without  reserve  and  he  still 
wished  to  make  Jane  his  wife,  and 
Jane  wished  to  mimry  him,  that  was 
enough.  To  stand  i^out  and  moon 
over  it,  and  wonder  or  care  what  peo- 
ple would  say,  was  all  fiddle-faddle, 
and  all  sensible  people  would  call  it 
so.  Besides,  California  was  different 
from  other  places.  It  was  the  custom 
there  to  give  everybody  a  chance,  and 
value  them  for  what  they  did  and 
what  they  were  now — and  not  for- 
what  other  people,  or  even  they  them- 
selves, had  done  before.  It  is  right 
to  admit  that  the  amiable  lady's  pas- 
sion for  Mr.  Bellario— whose  similar* 
feeling  for  Miss  Tinsel  was  more  than 
suspected — had  something  to  do  with 
inspiring  all  these  sage  suggestions  ^ 
but  the  suggestions  were  not  deprived 
of  good  sense  by  that. 

During  the  fortnight  that  passed^ 
between  Jane's  departure  and  her  ro- 
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tarn  the  cottage  that  Harding  design- 
ed for  her  future  home  fast  approach- 
ed completion.  Meanwhile  its  own- 
er's claim  was  doing  better,  and  his 
coffers  were  consequently  fuller  than 
ever  before.  He  resolTcd  that,  come 
what  might,  Jane  should  become  his 
wife ;  and  it  was  in  this  frame  of  mind 
that  Harding  walked  out  by  the  river- 
side on  the  nifi^t  the  troupe  returned. 
As  before,  he  resolved  not  to  hurry  in 
his  suit,  and  therefore  determined  to 
omit  calling  until  the  following  day. 

Tlie  night  was  clear,  the  stars  shin- 
ing brightly,  and  the  stream  ran  gur- 
gling forward  with  a  pleasant  sound. 
Suddenly,  as  Harding  strolled  musing 
along  the  bank,  some  one  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder  from  behind; 
and  taming,  he  beheld  the  ^^  Blood- 
Bed  Demon, ''  Mr.  Bellario.  That  gen- 
tleman wore  a  long  cloak,  tossed 
across  his  breast  and  left  shoulder, 
and  a  sloached  sombrero;  and  his 
white,  pasty  face  wore  a  look  of  in- 
scrutable mystery. 

^* Hist  I"  he  enjoined  in  a  stage 
whisper;  ^*all  is  discorered  I "  Then 
he  drew  back,  with  finger  on  Up,  as  if 
to  watch  the  effect  of  his  revelation. 

'<  What's  the  matter?'*  said  Harding. 
**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

*<Mean  1  Ha  I  ha  1 "  and  the  '*De- 
mon"  laughed  witheringly.  **He 
asks  me  what  I  mean  I  Mark  me," 
proceeded  he,  with  a  sudden  transi- 
tion, ^^I  know  your  secret ! " 

"  Oh,  you  do,  do  you  ?  Which  one 
do  you  mean  t "  questioned  Harding 
scornfully. 

*^I  have  neither  time. nor  heart  to 
trifle,"  said  the  *^ Demon, "waving  his 
arm  with  an  air  of  ineffable  majesty. 
*'I  shall  be  brief  and  to  the  point." 

*^  You'll  very  much  oblige  me." 

**Snougfa.    What   prompts  me  to 

this  midnight  deed,   'twere  bootless 

now  to  ask,  and  idle  to  reveaL    There- 

:  fore  to  my  tale.    Tou  are  in  love  with 

,  Aurora— with  Hxwa  Tinsel  t " 

\       **By  what  right " 

**  Spare  your  leproachea.  I  am  in 
Ilore  with  her  too  t" 

•tYouf" 


'*  Is  that  so  strange  f "  Long  ere  you 
crossed  our  path  I  knew  and  loved 
her.  But  this  is  neither  here  nor 
there." 

''I  should  think  not" 

'*  Professionally,"  continued  the 
^^Demon,"  with  great  dignity,  ^^  she  is, 
of  course,  my  inferior.  Socially — ^well, 
you  know,  I  think  the  damning  family 


^*  Whatever  that  nuty  be,  it  is  no  sin 
of  hers.  I  think  you  may  wisely  leave 
it  a  secret — so  far,  that  is,  as  to  omit 
crying  it  on  the  housetops." 

'^  Save  to  yourself  and  Miss  De  Mon- 
tague, no  hint  of  the  tragedy  has  pass- 
ed my  lips.  But  to  the  business 
between  us ^" 

^*My  good  sir,"  said  Harding,  with 
irritation,  ^*I  know  of  none,  so  far. 
If  you  have  anything  to  say  to  me,  Fli 
listen.    If  not,  FU  pass  on." 

*'  Ha  I  ha  I  ha  I "  laughed  the  ''De- 
mon "  with  bitter  mockery.  ''  I  come 
to  serve  ye,  and  ye  would  spurn  me 
from  yer  path  t  Poor,  poor  humani- 
ty I  Why,  why  should  I  laugh  when 
I  should  rather  weep  ? " 

''I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  answered 
Harding  simply,  '^  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  uncivil.  But  it  certainly  isn't  ask- 
ing too  much  to  want  to  know  what 
you  mean." 

"No,"  responded  the  "Demon," 
with  melodious  sadness— "not  too 
much.  Tliougfa  every  word  be  torture, 
yet  I  will  e'en  go  through  the  ordeaL 
Sir,  whatlhave  to  say— and  it  cuts  me 
to  the  heart  to  say  it-— is  that  this  lady 
— this  young  girl— this  Aurora  Tinsel 
—is  worthy  of  neither  of  us." 

"What  I" 

"  She  is  unworthy— lost— and  capa- 
ble of  the  worst  deception  I " 

"That's false  I" 

"How,  sir!" 

"  That's  false.  And  you  or  any  one 
else  who  says  it  is  a  liar  I " 

The  "  Demon  "  drew  suddenly  back, 
clapped  his  hand  to  an  imaginaiy 
sword  hung  at  his  left  side— and  then 
thought  better  of  it. 

"Pshaw  I"  he  ezdaimed  lightly, 
but  keeping  at  a  wary  distanoe  tnmk 
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Harding's  reach.  ^'Why  ahoald  I 
yield  to  rage  f  ICy  prowess  is  well 
known — and,  after  all,  this  worthy 
gentleman  speaks  in  ignorance.  Sir," 
he  added,  changing  his  tone  with  elab- 
orate and  chiralrous  grace,  *^  I  speak 
of  what  I  know,  and  speak  only  with 
the  beat  of  motives.  Bat  it  is  due  to 
yon  that  I  offer  to  make  good  my 
words.  I  can  absolutely  prove  that 
what  I  have  said  is  true." 

"Prove  it,  how?" 

"By  enabling  you  to  witness  for 
yourself  that  which  justifies  what  I 
say." 

"And  you  can  do  this  t " 

"  Almost  to  a  certainty,  and  proba- 
bly this  very  night." 

Harding  hesitated.  To  take  the 
course  proposed  seemed  like  doubt, 
and  doubt  was  unworthy.  To  refuse 
to  take  that  course  might  subject  Jane 
to  calumny,  which  he  might  on  the 
other  hand  nip  in  the  bud.  Presently 
he  spoke: 

**  What  do  you  propose  t " 

"  That  you  go  with  me  at  once,  and 
judge  for  yourself.  We  may  fail  to- 
night, but  if  so,  our  success  to-morrow 
will  be  aU  but  certainty." 

The  man's  air  of  conviction  was  im- 
pressive, and  Harding,  fearful,  yet 
hoping  that  he  might  unearth  some 
strange  mistake  or  deception,  agreed  to 
the  plan  proposed.  It  was  settled  that 
the  two  should  meet  an  hour  later  at  the 
"Bella  Union,"  and  they  parted  now 
with  that  understanding.  Bellario, 
however,  took  occasion  before  leaving 
his  companion  to  make  his  insinuations 
so  far  specific  as  to  tell  him  that  Miss 
Tinsel  had  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  certain  handsome,  dark-eyed  man, 
who  had  followed  the  troupe  ever  since 
it  had  last  been  at  Bullion  Flat;  that 
this  man  evidently  admired  the  girl 
very  much,  and  that  she  had  encour- 
aged his  advances  in  the  most  unmis- 
takable manner;  that  she  had  gone 
so  far  as  to  receive  her  admirer  at  her 
room  in  the  hotel,  and  that  at  so  late 
an  hour  as  to  excite  the  censure  of  the 
not  over-prudish  Miss  De  Montague; 
and  that,  in  fine,  Miss  Tinsel's  hitherto 


spotless  name  had  boon  so  tarnished  by 
the  events  of  the  last  fortnight  as  to 
make  it  certain  none  would  ever  again 
think  her  the  pure  girl  she  had  always 
hitherto  been  held  to  be. 

With  the  blood  tingling  through 
every  vein,  with  nerves  at  extreme 
tension,  and  a  heart  full  of  bitterness, 
Chester  Harding  passed  away.  Some- 
thing told  him  that  the  tale,  black 
and  dismal  as  it  was,  was  likewise  true. 
When  Jane  told  him  the  story  of  her 
father's  crime  and  its  punishment, 
Harding  felt  as  if  there  had  fallen 
between  him  and  his  prospect  of  hap- 
piness a  veil  that  made  it  look  doubt-  , 
f  ul  and  unreaL  The  girl's  firmness  in 
telling  him  the  truth,  and  the  assertion 
of  her  opinion  as  to  ihe  proper  bearing 
and  consequence  of  that  truth  on  her 
relations  with  Harding,  had  assuredly 
deeply  impressed  and  comforted  him. 
It  was  something  to  face,  after  all, 
and  even  in  California,  this  wedding 
the  child  of  a  murderer,  and  felon.  Tet 
her  own  perfect  goodness  was  the  jus- 
tification and  would  be  the  reward 
of  such  an  act.  But  when  Jane's 
goodness  itself  was  in  question  it  was 
no  wonder  that  Harding's  heart  sank 
within  him.  He  was  no  coward,  but 
his  experience  had  taught  him  distrust ; 
and  he  waited  for  the  stipulated  hour 
to  pass  in  an  agony  of  doubt  and  pain. 

The  "Bella  Union"  had  two  long 
wings,  perhaps  thirty  feet  apart,  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  its  faQade  to- 
ward the  rear.  In  the  second  story  of 
one  wing  there  were  sleeping  rooms. 
Both  stories  of  the  opposite  wing  were 
occupied  by  the  theatre.  The  latter 
was  quite  daric,  and  hither  Bellario 
conducted  Harding  after  they  had  met 
in  the  saloon  below. 

"Be  silent,"  whispered  the  "De- 
mon, "  when  they  met —  *  ^  be  silent  and 
follow." 

Up  two  winding  staiircasee,  then 
through  a  long  passage,  and  they  stood 
in  a  gallery  over  the  stage  and  directly 
facing  the  other  wing. 

"Look I "  said  the  "Demon  " ;  " he's 
there  now  I "  He  still  whispered,  for 
the  night  was  hot  and  windows  were 
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everywhere  open^  Through  one  of 
these  directly  opposite  Harding  dis- 
tinctly saw  Miss  Tinsel.  She  was  talk- 
ing earnestly  with  some  one  not  in 
sight.  Harding  gazed  breathlessly 
and  listened.  Presently  a  second  fig- 
are  came  between  the  window  and  the 
light  within.  It  was  that  of  a  tall, 
handsome  man  with  dark  eyes.  He 
replied  to  the  girl  with  earnestness 
equal  to  her  own,  but  in  tones  as  care- 
fully suppressed.  As  the  eyes  of  the 
observers  got  used  to  the  situation, 
they  descried  a  bed  on  the  further 
Bide  of  the  room.  On  this  Miss 
Tinsel,  after  a  time,  sat  down.  The 
man  followed  and  seated  himself  by 
her  side.  A  moment  or  two  more,  and 
he  took  both  her  hands  and  clasped 
them  in  his  own.  They  still  talked, 
obviously  with  deep  feeling,  and  at 
last  Miss  Tinsel  threw  her  arms  around 
her  companion's  neck  and  kissed  him. 

"Enough,"  hoarsely  exclaimed 
Harding.  "Enough — and  more  than 
enough  I " 

"  You'll  wait  no  longer  ?  "  asked  the 
other. 

"Not  an  instant.  Cant  you  con- 
ceive, man — you  who  profess  yourself 
to  have  cared  for  her — ^what  a  hell  this 
is?" 

"Fve  been  through  it  before,"  mut- 
tered the  "Demon,"  "and  the  wound 
isn't  quite  so  fresh." 

They  descended  in  silence  to  the  sa- 
loon, and  there  Harding  spoke  more 
freely: 

"  See  here — you've  saved  me  from  a 
great  peril — and  although  I  think  I 
had  rather  you  had  shot  me  outright, 
you  deserve  no  less  gratitude.  If  you 
want  help — money — ^for  instance " 

The  "  Demon "  waved  his  hand  in 
lofty  refusal. 

"  As  Claude  Melnotte  says,  sii^  I  gave 
you  revenge — I  did  not  sell  it.  There 
are  better  men  than  I  in  the  world,  and 
lots  of  them.  But  I  try  to  do  as  I 
would  be  done  by — at  least  in  a  scrape 
like  this.  I  wish  you  good  night,  and 
I  hope  you'll  take  comfort.  After  a 
little  itll  seem  easier  to  you.  Certain- 
ly the  ill  news  should  come  easier  even 


now  than   it  would  afterward.      As 
Othello  says,  *  'Tis  better  as  it  is.' " 

He  bowed  and  passed  away.  As- 
cending to  the  apartment  of  Miss  De 
Montague,  he  made  himself  so  agreea- 
ble as  to  be  able  to  borrow  from  that 
lady  a  dozen  shining  eagles;  and, 
thus  provided,  descended  promptly  to 
Mr.  Copperas's  bank,  where  he  whiled 
away  the  night — assisted  by  copious 
drinks  and  unlimited  cigars — at  the  en- 
livening game  of  faro. 

As  for  Harding,  he  went  to  the  bar 
of  the  saloon  and  took  what  was  for 
him  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy.  Then  he 
turned  abruptly  on  his  heel,  and  with- 
out sending  his  name  before  him, 
marched  straight  up  to  Miss  Tinsel's 
room. 

She  met  him  at  the  door  with  a  glad 
cry — and  then  shrank  back  abashed. 

"I  see,"  she  murmured,  in  her  low, 
sweet  voice,  "you  don't  care  to  have 
me  repulse  you  again.  You  have 
thought  it  over — ^and  you  agree  that  it 
is  better  not." 

He  came  just  inside  the  door,  but 
did  not  sit,  although  she  motioned  him 
to  a  chair. 

*  *  I  agree, "  he  repeated  mechanically 
— "I  agree — ^with  you  that  it  is  better 
not."  Then  he  looked  suspiciously 
around  the  room.  There  was  no  one 
there — but  a  door  opened  into  another 
room  beyond.  Jane  followed  his  eyes. 
"ITiat  is  Miss  De  Montague's  room," 
she  said ;  "  we  are  always  next  to  each 
other." 
■ "  And  she  is  there  now  ?  " 

"  Yes — ^with  Mr.  Bellario— ho  is  call- 
ing on  her." 

Harding  paused  a  minute,  and  then 
went  on  in  a  hard,  constrained  voice, 
like  one  who  repeats  a  disagreeable 
lesson. 

"I  have  thought  it  right  to  see 
you — now,  for  the  last  time — and  say 
I  think  it  best— and  right— that  we 
should  part." 

Jane  turned  very  pale,  and  the  old 
grave  look  of  hopeless  pain  came  over 
her  face.  But  she  answered  with  infi- 
nite softness  and  humility : 

"  It  is  right — ^you  know  I  thought  so 
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from  the  first.  Yoa  should  not  marry 
a — a  convict's  daughter. " 

'*It  is  not  because  you  are  a  con- 
Tict*8  daughter.'' 

^*The  reason  is  sufficient." 

"I  repel  it,"  he  cried  vehemently — 
'*I  will  have  none  of  it — ^I  told  you  so 
before — ^I  repeat  it  now.  Listen,"  and 
he  crossed  the  room  swiftly  and  closed 
both  doors. 

**I  loved  you  for  yourself— dearly — 
dearly.  What  did  it  matter  to  md — 
what  fault  was  it  of  yours — what 
other  people  did,  or  what  or  where 
they  were  9  In  this  grand,  new  coun- 
try, men-— some  men,  at  least — have 
grown  high  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  shake  oft  such  paltry  prejudices 
as  those.  To  me  they  are  as  noth- 
ing." 

*■  ^  You  led  me  to  think  so, "  Jane  said 
gently. 

"Why  should  I  care  for  your  being 
a  baUet-dancer — or  for  the  other  thing, 
when  you  had  never  disgraced  your- 
self ?    But  now  it  is  different." 

"  Now  it  is  different  ! "  she  echoed 
in  amazement. 

"Different  in  this,"  pursued  he 
with  growing  excitement,  "that  be- 
fore you  were  a  pure  girl — ^pure  as 
snow — everybody  said  that—and  now 
you  are — are— compromised." 

The  blood  rushed  in  a  torrent  up  to 
her  hair. 

"  Who  says  it  9  "  she  demanded,  now 
first  showing  warmth — "who  dares 
•ay  it  f  " 

"Alas,  Jane,"  he  replied,  "don't 
make  things  worse  by  deception  at 
parting.  Let  us  be  at  least  as  we  have 
always  been,  honest  and  unreserved  to 
each  other." 

"What  you  have  said  just  now," 
said  the  girl  proudly,  "is  an  insult. 
The  time  has  been  when  you  would  not 
have  heard  another  say  such  words — 
either  to  me  or  of  me;  and  yet  they 
are  as  little  deserved  now  as  they  have 
ever  been." 

"  They  are,  are  they  ?  "  he  retorted. 
"Tlien  pray  tell  me  who  was  that  man 
you  have  had  here  within  an  hour  ? " 

She  turned  deadly  white,  and  open- 


ed her  lips  thrice  to  speak  before  the 
words  would  shape  themselves. 

"That— man?" 

"Do  you  deny  having  a  man  with 
you  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head  piteously.  "No 
— there  was  a  man  here — ^and  with  me. " 

"Ah,  you  confess  it  then,"  cried  he, 
as  if  her  admission  made  what  he 
knew  more  heinous.  "  Who  was  this 
man  t    Oonf  ess  all ! " 

"He— he — wanted  help— asked  for 
money.  He  saw  me  in  the  play  at 
Boone's  Bar — and  thinking  me  richer 
than  I  am,  asked  me  for  money." 

Harding  laughed  scornfully.  ' '  And 
do  you  expect  me  to  believe  this  ?  " 

"  It  is  true,"  she  hurried  on  nervous- 
ly. "He  said  he  was  desperate  and 
must  have  money  to  get  away." 

"  Had  he  any  claim  upon  you  ?  "  he 
asked,  scanning  her  with  cold,  search- 
ing eyes. 

She  hesitated  and  made  answer, 
"No — ^none." 

"Yet  he  pushed  his  demand  with 
eloquence  ? " 

"  He  did." 

"And  with  success  ?  " 

"  I  gave  him  all  I  had." 

"  Even  although  he  had  no  claim  on 
you  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  Jane — Jane  I "  he  cried  with  a 
burst  of  bitter  sorrow;  "  why  couldn't 
you  have  been  truthful  to  the  end? 
Why — ^why  must  you  make  me  look 
back — always  and  only  to  despise 
you  I " 

She  looked  at  him  stonily,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"Jane,  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to 
say  it — but  I  saw  you— do  you  hear  ?— 
saw  you.  He  took  both  your  hands  in 
his — ^you  threw  your  arms  about  his 
neck  and  kissed  him.  Do  you  deny 
this?" 

She  still  looked  him  straight  in  the 
face,  but  two  tears  brimmed  into  her 
eyes  and  rolled  slowly  down  her 
cheeks.  "No^  it  is  true,"  she  then 
answered. 

"Yon  own  this  too,"  he  cried  furi- 
ously.    "  Jane,  who  is  this  nuin  ?  '* 
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She  remained  BUent. 

^^I  aak  you  again,  Jane— and  for 
the  last  time— who  is  this  man  ? " 

*'I  cannot  tell  you." 

** You  refuse?" 

"I  must." 

**Then  farewell.  We  can  meet  no 
more."  He  turned,  and  stood  with 
his  hand  on  the  door,  and  with  the  ac- 
tion the  gid^f  orerstrained  nerves  gave 
way. 

**  Oh,  no,  no,  no  1  Oh,  Chester,  I 
have  loved  you  so  I  Don't — ^for  mer- 
cy's sake— don't  leave  me  in  anger — 
when  I  so  need  comfort— help— and-^ 
p— pity  I  " 

8he  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bed, 
and  with  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbed 
aiond. 

As  she  did  so,  a  borst  of  strange, 
mocking  laughter  resounded  from  the 
adjoining  room,  and  Harding  started 
as  if  he  had  been  stung. 

''It  must  be  I"  he  hissed,  all  tiiat 
was  hardest  and  worst  in  his  nature 
suddenly  possessing  him«  '*  After  this 
it  would  only  be  torture — to  both  1 " 
He  bent  suddenly  and  kissed— not  her 
lips,  no  longer  pure — but  her  forehead, 
once,  twice,  thrice,  passionately,  and 
then  fled  away  into  the  darkness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

GOOD  OUT  OF  BVIL. 

HAB2>ma  went  up  te  his  lonely 
tent.  Like  a  wounded  animal,  he 
sought  his  lair,  and  the  memory  of  the 
many  solitary  hours  he  had  passed 
there,  even  at  this  sad  moment,  re- 
freshed his  spirit.  Tliere  he  could 
be  alone— away  from  men's  eyes — 
free  from  their  curiosity,  from  their 
comments,  or,  what  would  be  worse, 
from  their  pity. 

He  had  made  bimself  compara- 
tively rich ;  he  had  built  up  a  home,  as 
it  were,  in  the  wilderness;  he  had 
even  tried,  and  with  some  success, 
to  gain  men's  esteem — and  what 
were  all  these  worth  to  him  now  f 

Such  bitter  thoughts  as  these  filled 
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Harding's  mind  as  he  arranged  his 
coarse  pallet,  and  then,  throwing 
himself  upon  it,  sought  to  forget 
his  grief  during  the  short  space  that 
remained  before  daylight.  He  was 
awakened,  almost  instantly,  it  seemed 
to  him — although,  in  fact,  three  hours 
had  passed — ^by  the  sharp  crack  of  a 
rifle.  H^tfding  leaped  up  and  ran  to 
his  door. 

It  was  a  dull,  gray  dawn — Hie 
sky  overcast,  but  the  air  free  from 
wind  or  rain.  A  little  below  Hard- 
ing's tent  there  spread  a  plain  about 
a  mile  wide.  This  extended  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  clump  of  redwoods  which 
grew  far  up  the  mountain  beyond. 
Here  and  there  on  the  plain  were 
scattered  a  few  small  trees  and  copses 
of  manzanita;  but  for  the  most  part 
it  was  clear  from  the  outskirts  of 
the  village  up  to  the  redwoods. 

On  this  plain  Harding  now  saw  a 
remarkable  sight.  A  man  was  run- 
ning from  tree  to  tree,  striving  al- 
ways to  get  nearer  the  mountain. 
Perhaps  three  hundred  yards  behind 
him  were  Ave  or  six  armed  pursuers 
trying  to  close  in  on  the  fugitive,  and 
occasionally  firing  at  Mm.  As  Hard- 
ing gased,  three  shots  were  discharged 
in  rapid  succession.  Tet  the  man 
still  held  on  his  way,  apparently 
unhurt,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  would 
quickly  gain  the  cover  of  the  forest. 
But  there  was  one  behind  him  far 
swifter  than  the  rest,  who  ran  like 
an  Indian  on  the  river  or  further 
aide  from  Harding,  and  who  threaten- 
ed in  a  few  moments  to  get  danger- 
ously near.  It  was  because  this  man 
was  so  distant  from  himself  that 
Harding  did  not  at  first  recognize 
his  own  partner.  Jack  Storm,  altliougfa 
he  was  in  his  usual  well  known  Mexi- 
can dress.  Kow,  Storm  was  the  best 
rifle  shot  on  Bullion  Flat. 

It  appeared  l^t  the  fugitive  knew 
this.  At  all  events,  as  if  soddonly 
realizing  his  peril,  he  turned  and 
ran  straight  toward  Storm,  resolved  to 
draw  his  fire,  apparently,  and  by 
confusing  his  aim  to  have  a  better 
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dumee  of  escape.  Storm's  ready  rifle 
flew  up  to  his  shoulder  instantly,  and 
Harding  saw  the  pale  blue  ring  of  smoke 
and  beard  the  quick  report.  Still  the  fu* 
gitiye  sped  on.  He  was  plainly  un- 
scathed, or  in  any  case  not  disabled ;  and 
in  his  hand  there  now  flashed  a  bright 
something  which  Harding  knew  was  a 
bowie-knife.  With  that,  although  the 
combatants  were  a  mile  away,  Harding 
■deed  a  rcTolyer,  and  dashed  at  his 
highest  speed  down  the  hill.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  there  also  started 
in  company  from  Bullion  Flat  three  fig- 
ures on  horseback.  These  were  Miss 
Tinsel,  the  ''Draoon,'*  Mr.  Bellario^ 
and  Judge  Carboy.  All  who  were  now 
making  for  the  scene  of  the  combat 
heard  in  sharp  repetition  five  or  six 
shots  from  reyolvers;  but  after  the 
last  of  these,  all  was  still.  When  they 
got  to  the  spot  they  found  Jack  Storm 
fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  but  hurt 
only  with  flesh  wounds ;  and  they  were 
told  that  the  other  man,  his  opponent, 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  had  been  ta- 
ken, by  his  own  request, up  on  the  moun- 
tain side,  among  the  redwoods,  to  die. 

With  a  choking  cry,  Miss  Tinsel 
galloped  on,  and  in  a  few  moments 
Chester  Harding  and  she  were  again 
face  to  face  over  the  dying  man's  body. 
Ghastly  white  as  he  was,  all  dabbled 
with  blood,  and  the  foam  oozing  from 
his  Ups,  her  loTer  at  once  knew  Jane's 
y isitor  of  the  night  before.  What  had 
happened  had  been  huniadly  reyealed 
to  Harding— in  broken  whispers  by 
the  bystanders — ^before  Jane  came  up. 

The  man  had  robbed  seyeral  rooms 
at  the  ^^Bellannion"dwingthe  night, 
and  had  succeeded  in  gathering  a  large 
sum.  Among  the  treasures  stolen  were 
all  the  loose  funds  belonging  to  the 
*^  Combination  Troupe,"  the  night's 
winnings  of  Mr.  Copperas's  faro  bank, 
and  Miss  De  Montagrae's  diamonds.  But 
just  as  the  robber,  toward  daylight, 
was  on  the  point  of  making  off  in  safe- 
ty, he  met  a  lion  in  the  path  in  Jack 
Storm.  It  happened  that  Jack  wanted 
to  haye  a  talk  with  his  partner,  Hard- 
ing, and,  as  they  were  then  yery  busy 
on  the  claim,  made  up  his  mind  to 


compass  this  purpose  bright  and  early, 
before  getting  to  work.  Stumbling  on 
the  marauder,  the  latter  was  secured 
'after  a  struggle,  and  *'the  boys" 
speedily  determined  to  make  an  exam- 
ple of  him.  The  man  begged  for  a 
chance  of  life,  and  after  some  debate, 
had  been  giy en  the  option  of  the  halter 
or  running  the  gauntlet,  with  three  hun- 
dred yards'  start,  in  the  way  we  haye 
described.  In  the  subsequent  struggle 
he  had  been  shot  through  the  lung^,  and  . 
terribly  out  with  his  own'  bowie-knife 
— ^wrested  from  him  by  Jack  Storm — 
and  his  life  was  now  fast  ebbing  away. 

As  she  came  up  Jane  sprang  from  her 
horse,  and  threw  herself  on  the  ground 
beside  the  dying  man.  They  had 
propped  his  head  on  a  hillock  of  turf, 
and  some  charitable  soul  had  brought 
water  from  the  riyer.  Judge  Carboy 
quickly  put  a  flask  of  brandy  to  the 
sufferer's  lips,  and  he  opened  his  eyes: 

"Ja— Jane, "he  gasped,  **my  pret- 
ty Jane — this  is  the  end — ^the  end  of  it 
— a  dog's  death — and  deseryed,  too— 
but— I — I — always  loyed  you  I " 

She  burst  into  tears  and  began 
sobbing  oyer  him  and  fondling  his 
head. 

"Don't,  darling — don't,  little  Jen- 
ny— it  won't  be  long — ^I  am  better  away 
— ^better  for  youi—there — there  I  I'm 
sliding  away  somewhere — and " 

His  yoice  failed,  and  his  dark  face 
began  to  grow  blue.  The  doctor,  who 
had  ridden  hastily  up,  forced  between 
the  man's  teetili  some  strong  restora- 
tiye. 

"I  want  you  to  remember — always 
— that  I  was  drunk  when  I  did  it — 
drunk  and  crazy.  I  was  bad — yile — 
but  not  so  bad  as  that.  Don't  tell  who 
— ^who  I  am.  It  wiB  only  disgrace 
you— only  disgrace  you— I'm  going, 
little  Jenny " 

**0h,  father!  father/''  and  the 
poor  child  bowed  down  her  pretty  head 
on  the  breast  of  the  wretched  thief  and 
murderer^  and  wept  as  if  her  heart 
would  break. 

"No— -no, "he  muttered;  **no,  little 
Jenny,  Fm  not  worth  it.  Only— don't 
think  worse— worse  of  me  than  I  de- 
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serve.  Perhaps  mother— in  heaven — 
has  forgiven  me  I  She  knows — knows 
— ^I  was  mad  when  I  did  it." 

*'Ye8 — ^yes — I  shall  remember," 
whispered  she,  **  always.  Now  don't 
talk  more— not  now." 

**  No — ^I  shan't  talk — ^mnch  more  " — 
a  strange  wan  smile  came  over  his  face 
— *  *  not  mach  more,  little  Jenny. "  He 
pat  np  his  hand  and  stroked  her  sonify 
hair. 

"Tell  them  about  this  last—that  I 
was  desperate — I  had  broke  jail — knew 
the  oflScers  were  on  my  track — and 
was  penniless.  Give  me — more — ^bran  • 
dy.  So.  VThy,  I  can't  see  you  any  more, 
Httle  Jenny— and  yet  it  is  morning,  isn't 
it,  not  ni£^t ! "   He  gasped  for  breath 


and  clutched  feebly  at  the  air.  '^  Kiss 
me — little  Jenny — mer — ^mercy — Lord, 
Jemu — better — better  times — hereaf- 
ter 1 " 

A  shudder,  and  the  man  was  dead, 
and  Jane  was  left  all  alone  in  the  world. 
Poor,  besotted,  frantic  Michael  Green, 
all  sin-scorched  as  he  was,  had  passed 
from  the  judgment  of  men  to  the  more 
merciful  judgment  beyond,  Tet  the 
orphan,  if  alone,  lacked  neither  sym- 
pathy nor  protection.  Nor  did  she 
ever  lack  from  that  moment  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  man  of  whose 
heart  she  had  from  the  first  been  mis* 
tress.  So  that  the  true  happiness  cune 
in  time  which  is  so  often  the  sweeter 
for  being  deferred. 

Hbnby  Sedlet. 
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/^  rVE  me  your  hand — nay,  both,   as  I  confront  yon. 
vH"    Let  me  look  in  your  eyes,    as  once  before. 
I  gaze,   and   gaze.    Oh,   how  they  change  and  soften  ! 
I  stand  within  the  portal :    lo  I    a  door — 

A  door  close  shut  and  barred.     I  knock  and  listen. 
No  sound,   no  answer.    Doubtingly  I  wait. 
Oh !   for  one  glance  beyond  that  guarded  entrance. 
The  power  that  mystic  realm  to  penetrate. 

I  touch  the  b/urier  with  hands  entreating, 
If  it  would  yield  to  me,   and  none  beside. 
What  bitter  pain,  what  sense  of  loss  and  failare, 
To  come  so  near,   and  come  to  be   denied  I 

Softly  I  call,   but  only  silence  answers — 
Silence,   and  the  quick  throbbing  of  my  heart. 
Immovable,   the  frowning  bar  abideth  : 
Kneeling,  I  kiss  the  threshold  and  depart 
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IT  is  pablished  that  in  England  a 
man  has  been  undergoing  an  ag- 
gregate imprisonment  of  ten  years  for 
breaking  a  shop  window,  at  different 
times,  and  that  when  recently  pardon- 
ed he  immediately  broke  the  same 
window  again  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing again  arrested.  One  who  knows 
nothing  more  than  this  of  ih!b  facts 
cannot  presume  to  determine  what 
punishment  should  in  justice  be  given 
'  to  this  particular  offender,  but  the 
case  is  interesting  as  an  extreme  exam- 
ple of  what  frequently  occurs  in  a  less 
striking  degree  in  this  country.  Po- 
lice courts  become  acquainted  with  a 
class  of  criminals  who  would  rather  go 
to  jail  for  their  dinner,  especially  in 
winter,  than  earn  a  dinner  by  hard 
work.  They  are  the  confirmed  yaga- 
bonds  from  whom  the  army  of  summer 
tramps  is  chiefly  recruited.  They 
never  feel  truly  virtuous  and  happy  in 
cold  weather  except  when  they  have 
committed  a  petty  offence  and  are  on 
the  way  to  **  punishment,"  which  con- 
sists in  accepting  from  a  thoughtful 
public  a  warm  shelter  and  all  the  food 
they  want.  It  is  their  business  to  live, 
at  times  if  not  constantly,  in  this  way. 
Sending  them  to  jail  for  their  offences 
is  known  by  the  courts  that  send  them 
to  be  nothing  but  a  sorry  farce. 

Tliere  is  another  equally  incorrigi- 
ble class,  who  commit  greater  crimes, 
but  not  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  '*  pun- 
ishment." Detectives  keep  themselves 
advised  of  the  sentences  of  these  of- 
fenders, and  prepare  to  shadow  them 
anew  whenever  they  are  released  from 
confinement.  It  is  not  expected  that 
incarceration  will  have  any  reformato- 
ry effect.  The  question  of  reforming 
them,  as  of  reforming  those  who  of- 
fend to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  of  tak- 
ing care  of  themselves,  comes  to  be 
left  out  of  consideration,  after  a  little 
experience,  by  the  officers  whose  duty 
it  ia  to  deal  with  them.    Only  intimi- 


dation remains  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber. With  these,  rather  than  with  the 
English  window-breaker,  should  prob-. 
ably  be  classed  the  subject  of  thb  itec& 
from  a  late  newspaper:  **  Charles 
Dickens  is  dead,  and  died  of  honest 
work ;  but  the  German  prisoner,  Charles 
Langheimer,  whom  he  saw  in  the  pen- 
itentiary at  Philadelphia  thirty  three 
years  ago,  and  over  whose  punishment 
by  solitary  confinement  he  lamented 
in  ^American  Notes,'  describing  him 
as  ^  a  picture  of  forlorn  affliction  and 
distress  of  mind,'  still  lives  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five,  and  has  just  been 
sent  back  to  his  old  quarters  the  sixth 
time,  for  his  chronic  offence  of  petty 
theft,  which  has  kept  him  in  jail  full 
half  his  long  life." 

That  punishment  for  crime  is  neces- 
sitry,  and  therefore  a  public  duty,  is 
admitted,  and  every  community  pro- 
fesses to  impose  it.  But  what  of  the 
criminals  whom  punishment  as  now 
administered  does  not  punish — ^who 
actually  commit  crimes  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  it  ?  It  would  seem  that 
society  has  not  the  power  or  has  not 
the  wisdom  to  protect  itself.  It  has 
the  ri^t,  of  course.  It  has  the  power 
also. 

The  law  does  not  succeed  in  what  it 
attempts  and  professes  to  do.  At 
present  when  we  find  a  criminal  who 
has  sufficient  good  in  him  to  feel  our 
methods,  we  punish  him  in  proportion 
to  his — goodness.  When  we  find  one 
so  vile  that  our  methods  are  like  wa- 
ter on  a  duck's  back,  we  do  not  pun- 
ish him— except  as  water  punishes  a 
duck.  He  goes  unpunished  because 
he  is  so  bad,  while  a  better  man  is 
punished  because  he  is  better.  What 
is  this  but  rewarding  insensibility  ? 
It  is  very  creditable  to  the  hearts  of 
the  lawmakers — perhaps — ^but  it  is 
fraud  on  the  community.  It  is  legal- 
ized wickedness.  It  permits  incarnate 
nuisances  to  wax  fat,  and  prey  upon 
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honest  indastrj,  and  increase  and  mul- 
tiply, until  they  become  the  only  pros- 
perous and  protected  class. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  crimi- 
nal on  his  second  conylction  be  deem- 
ed a  professional,  and  incarcerated  for 
tffe.  It  would  no  doubt  be  cheaper 
for  the  public  to  shut  him  up  thus  and 
support  him  permanently.  But  there 
is  the  objection  that  the  punishment 
would  generally  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  crime,  if  it  were  a  punishment 
at  all ;  and  if  it  were  not  a  punishment, 
we  would  be  offering  a  greater  premi- 
um on  vice  than  we  now  are.  To 
punish  petty  larceny  as  if  it  were  as 
great  a  crime  as  manslaughter  or  mur- 
der would  be  too  unjust  to  be  long 
possible.  The  case  seems  to  demand 
a  new  medicine  rather  than  a  greater 
dose  of  one  which  has  failed  when 
tried  in  any  practicable  quantities. 

There  is  one  remedy,  so  far  as  the 
infliction  of  real  punishment  is  a  rem- 
edy,  although  those  who  administer 
justice  as  aboye  described  will  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  the  mention 
of  it.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  punish- 
ment of  criminals  is  necessary,  and 
if  it  be  a  fact  that  a  class  of  them  is 
impervious  to  any  punishment  except 
physical  pain,  then  we  are  bound  to 
either  inflict  this  pain  or  else  abandon 
the  principle  of  punishment.  There 
is  no  third  course  if  the  two  facts  are 
admitted — and  to  those  who  will  not 
admit  them  an  unprejudiced  reading 
of  the  criminal  news  of  the  past  t^iree 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  is  com- 
mended. If  one  man's  heart  is  callous 
to  what  win  break  another's,  all  men's 
backs  are  of  nearly  equal  tenderness. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  whipping- 
post ever  had  a  fair  trial  without 
proving  that  it  might  be  made  a  good 
thing  under  such  circumstances  as  we 
must  very  soon,  if  we  do  not  now,  con- 
front. 

The  fact  that  it  was  once  used  and 
then  abandoned  does  not  settle  the 
case.  It  was  erected  for  thoee  who 
could  have  been  otherwise  dealt  with, 
and  for  those  who  deserved  no  punish^ 
ment  at  all.    It  was  not  reserved  for 


only  those  deserving  punishment,  on 
whom  our  more  refined  penalties  had 
been  tried  and  had  failed.  It  is  not  a 
fair  trial  of  it  to  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  a  drunken  or  passionate  ship's  cap- 
tain ;  or  the  hands  of  a  religious  bigot; 
or  the  hands  of  a  slave-driver;  or 
the  hands  of  a  tyrant  or  autocrat 
of  any  kind;  or  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  judge;  or  the  hands  of 
any  judge  in  a  ruder  age  than  this*  If 
an  ignorant  or  brutal  use  of  it  in  the 
past  condemns  an  enlightened  use  of 
it  now,  we  should  abandon  life-taking 
and  imprisonment,  for  these  have  been 
even 'more  abused.  We  have  no  fear 
that  the  death  penalty  will  be  misused 
hereafter  because  men  have  been  hung 
for  petty  larceny  heretofore.  When 
the  lash  is  wielded  by  a  barbarous 
hand,  as  it  generally  has  been,  of 
course  we  abhor  it.  But  how  about  it 
when  the  hand  of  Christ  wields  it  in 
the  temple  t  Although  the  incarna- 
tion of  charity  made  him  a  soourge  for 
those  who  needed  it,  yet  we  cannot  fol- 
low His  example  beca^  Torquemadas 
have  made  scourges  for  those  who  did 
not  need  them.  Such  is  the  logic  of 
those  who  would  cite  the  past  in  thii 
matter.  The  truth  is,  the  lash  was 
abandoned  in  the  humane  belief  that 
criminals  could  be  punished  without  it ; 
and  the  truth  also  is,  some  criminals 
are  now  proving  that  they  cannot  be 
punished  without  it. 

Go  over  the  subject  as  we  may,  we 
come  back  to  the  question.  Is  the 
lash  or  something  equally  unrefined 
necessary  to  accomplish  all  the  law 
now  attempts  ?  It  must  be  looked  at 
in  the  cold  light  of  coittin  yery  sad 
facts,  as  well  as  in  the  warm  blaze  of 
'  *  chromo  "  civilization.  If  we  are  not 
yet  compelled  to  answer  it  in  the  af- 
firmatiye,  there  is  so  much  evidence 
pointing  toward  such  an  answer,  that 
it  is  well  to  ccmsider  very  respectfully 
indeed  whatever  can  be  said  on  the 
unpopular  side.  It  need  not  frighten 
those  who  accept  the  idea  so  tersely 
presented  by  the  Hare  Brothers— of 
which  one  is  strongly  reminded  by 
Mr.  Qreg  in  the  ''Enigmas  of  Life,** 
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although  perhaps  he  does  not  express- 
ly state  it — ^that  the  tendency  of  ciWl- 
ization  is  to  barbarism. 

Of  coarse  flogging  is  not  a  panacea; 
but  it  is  for  those  who  profit  by  nothing 
gentler;  and  the  more  enlightened  so- 
ciety becomes  the  more  certainly  can 
these  be  identified.  The  generoos 
feeling  tiiat  has  discontinued  it  would 
not  cease  to  be  a  guarantee  against  its 
abuse.  Our  courts  cannot  depart  far 
from  public  sentiment.  We  can  trust 
judges  and  juries  to  determine  who 
deserves  castigation  just  as  safely  as  to 
determine  who  deserves  imprisonment 
or  death.  Most  of  the  censure  they 
now  receive  in  their  treatment  of  the 
hopelessly  depraved  is  for  their  lenity 
and  not  their  rigor.  There  is  no  of- 
fender would  not  dread  and  wish  to 
avoid  whipping.  Oertainly  no  one 
would  offend  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving it ;  and  it  would  probably  dis- 
courage a  man  in  less  than  ten  years 
from  breaking  the  same  window.  It 
would  be  inexpensive,  and  would  have 
the  merit  of  being  short  and  sharp,  if 
not  decisive.  Punishment,  intimida- 
tion, is  what  is  here  considered,  and 
the  point  is  whether  it  aAiall  be  admin- 
istered to  all  who  deserve  it,  or  wheth- 
er the  law  society  finds  necessary  for 
its  protection  shall  be  a  falsehood,  at 
war  with  itself — ^a  sham.  The  law  can- 
not shrink  from  anything  that  is  nec- 
essary to  its  purpose  without  impeach- 
ing its  purpose. 

And  is  ft  more  inhuman  to  hurt  the 
back  of  one  who  cannot  be  made  to 
feel  anything  else  than  it  is  to  pain 
the  heurt  and  hurt  the  soul  of  one 
who  can  ?  How  can  Christians  so  ex- 
alt the  flesh  above  the  spirit- 1  They 
did  not  do  it  in  the  primitive  days  of 
the  faith.  Is  it  more  barbarous  to 
scourge  the  body  than  to  gall  it  with 
irons,  or'  poison  and  debilitate  it  by 
confinement,  or  wear  it  out  by  inches 
at  hard  labor  ?  We  have  not  abolish- 
ed corporeal  punishment— only  reject- 
ed a  form  of  it  which  is  frequently 
more  merciful,  if  more  dreaded,  than 
some  that  are  retained. 

All  wrongs  right  tbemMlves  by  *'  in- 
28 


humanity,"  if  permitted  to  go  far 
enough.  Ton  are  told  by  good  au- 
thority, and  you  know  without  telling, 
that  if  you  find  a  burglar  in  your  house 
at  night,  you  perform  a  public  duty  by 
shooting  him  dead  rather  than  see 
him  escape.  From  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view,  this  is  certainly  more 
dreadful  than  it  would  have  been  to 
stop,  by  floggring,  any  minor  offences 
that  led  him  into  your  house.  Indeed, 
if  the  penalty  for  the  burglary  itself 
were  a  **  barbarous  "  laceration  of  his 
back,  it  would  doubtless  have  more 
effect  in  keeping  him  from  the  bur- 
glary and  from  a  bloody  death,  than 
does  the  risk  of  imprisonment.  We 
must  not  whip  him  in  obedience  to  the 
law,  but  we  may  safely  shoot  him  dead 
without  regard  to  it.  It  is  our  ten- 
derness that  becomes  '^  inhuman  "  if  it 
be  not  wisely  bestowed.  Would  it  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  pretensions 
of  *'  advanced  "  civilization  to  see  the 
matrons  and  maids  of  the  rural  neigh- 
borhoods going  about  their  dairies 
and  summer  kitchens  with  revolvers 
in  their  belts,  and  bowie-knives  in 
thdr  bosoms  t  That  is  the  spectacle 
the  *'  tramp  "  nuisance  promises  to  pro- 
duce. Would  the  whipping-post,  set 
up  in  the  slums  of  the  great  cities, 
where  the  miscreants  among  the 
tnmips  breed  and  form  their  charac- 
ters, look  any  more  like  barbarism? 
The  voluntary  tramp  has  but  shown 
the  countryman  during  the  summer 
what  the  city  suffers  during  the  win- 
ter. He  is  simply  trying  to  distrib- 
ute and  equalize  himself,  and  while 
enjoying  his  country  air,  collects  the 
same  taxes  he  collects  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  in  town.  Let  the  city  con- 
tinue to  rear  him  tenderly,  and  not 
hurt  his  precious  carcass,  and  feed  and 
warm  him,  and  punish  only  his  sensi- 
tive spirit,  until  the  country  people 
get  down  their  shot-guns  and  make  a 
barbarous  end  of  him.  And  this  is 
being  true  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

It  is  noble  for  the  law  to  withhold 
its  hand  when  one  who  has  taken  a 
wrong  step  can  be  won  back  to  a  good 
life  by  other  means ;  and  if  the  wretch> 
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es  hopelessly  saturated  with  vice  can 
be  intimidt^;ed  by  anything  milder 
than  flogging,  by  all  means  be  mild ; 
but  when  we  find  one  who  cannot, 
why  not  acknowledge  the  fact  and  act 
on  it? 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  so  act  is 
only  a  sentimental  one.  A  sentimental 
reason,  however,  may  be  a  very  good 
one.  Society  feels  that  it  is  better  to 
suffer,  and  to  see  its  laws  become  a 
mockery  to  this  degree,  than  to  shock 
its  own  best  instincts.  This  sentiment 
that  obstructs  absolute  vindication  of 
the  law  is  respecti^le  so  long  as  it  can 
be  respected  with  tolerable  safety  and 
public  satisfaction.  But  it  interferes 
with  justice  by  courtesy,  and  not  by 
right.  It  is  all  very  well  so  long  as 
society  does  not  complain.  But  if  its 
mouthpieces  are  to  be  believed,  society 
does  complain.  The  public  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  the  present  punishment  of 
certain  offenders— indicated  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  by  the  tough  old  Lang- 
heimer  and  .the  English  window- 
•breaker — and  is  restive  under  the 
pecuniary  burden  they  impose. 

Although  the  history  of  the  whip- 
ping-post is  nearly  worthless  to  one 
seeking  to  know  what  its  value  might 
he  under  all  the  favorable  conditions 
with  which  it  could  be  surrounded 
now  and  here,  yet  it  is  possible  to 
point  readily  to  one  trial  that  should 
have  been,  and  probably  was,  a  fair 
-one.  A  very  few  years  ago — ^perhaps 
four  or  five— garroting  became  a  terror 
to  the  London  pedestrian.  For  as- 
:eaalt  and  robbery,  without  intent  to 


kill,  the  death  penalty  was  too  terri- 
ble, and  the  other  penalties  failed  to 
intimidate,  as  they  generally  do  when 
the  crime  is  lucrative,  easily  accom- 
plished, and  not  immediately  danger- 
ous. It  could  not  be  trifled  with,  and 
something  had  to  be  done.  A  '*  bar- 
barous" whipping  of  the  bare  bock 
was  resorted  to,  and  garroting  sub- 
sided. 7?he  result  was  what  the  pub- 
lic wanted.  Sentimental  eyes  may 
show  their  whites,  horrified  hands  may 
go  up,  floods  of  twaddle  may  come 
forth  in  sympathy  with  the  discour- 
aged garroter,  but  men  of  common 
sense,  especisdly  if  they  have  been 
garroted  themselves,  will  say  the  end 
was  worth  what  it  cost,  and  believe  in 
the  inhumanity  that  achieved  it. 

Nothing  has  been  said  of  Delaware. 
No  valuable  lesson  could  be  drawn 
from  her  without  considerable  investi- 
gation, and  perhaps  not  then.  She 
may  do  too  much  flogging,  or  she  may 
not  do  enough.  Her  ministers  of  jus- 
tice may  be  models  of  enlightenment, 
or  they  may  be  models  of  debasement. 
The  lash  there  may  be  still  a  class  in- 
strument, or  it  may  not.  She  has  no 
great  city — an  exceedingly  important 
consideration — and  two  portions  of 
her  people  are  jostling  each  other  as 
nominal  equals  m  the  race  of  life,  who 
but  the  other  day  held  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  She  is  probably  not 
indifferent  to  a  good  name,  and  her 
retention  of  the  whip  under  all  the 
sneers  she  receives  is  some  evidence 
that  i^e  at  least  regards  it  as  still 
having  a  defensible  use. 
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rjOtJLD  I  recall  ihee  from  that  aflent  ahore 
^   Wbenoe  iMrer  word  may  raach  our  longinf  ean, 
To  gua  upon  ttaM  thro'  my  happy  teara, 
And  call  thee  back  to  life  and  joy  once  more, 
Conld  I  refhdn?   If  at  my  touch  Death'a  door 
Would  open  tot  thee,  and  thy  glad  eyea  efalne 
With  awlft  aupclae  of  life,  straight  into  mine, 
And  we  might  dwell  with  lore  for  erennore, 
Ck>ald  I  forbear  f   God  knows,  who  still  denies. 
Tet  being  dead,  thoa  art  all  mine  again : 
No  fter  of  ehaoge  can  break  that  perfect  real, 
Nor  can  I  be  where  thoa  art  not;  thine  eyes 
Hmile  at  me  ont  of  heaven,  and  still  my  pain. 
And  the  whole  pitying  earth  is  at  thy  breast. 
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*  *  nr^HB  last  word  in  the  Eastern 
X  Question,"  said  Lord  Der- 
by, *' is  Constantinople."  If  f or  CJon- 
Btantinople  we  read  not  merely  the 
dty  itself,  but  that  half  of  Turkey  in 
Europe  bordering  upon  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  under- 
stand the  real  point  to  be.  Shall  or 
shall  not  Russia  have  it  ?  we  have  the 
whole  Eastern  Question  in  a  nutshell. 
Russia  is  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  policy  and  interest  to  get  it  if  she 
can.  Great  Britain  is  bound  by  every 
consideration  of  interest,  and  even  of 
self-preservation,  to  prevent  it  if  she 
can.  Germany,  Austria,  and  France 
are  bound  to  prevent  it,  if  possible, 
unless  they  can  at  the  same  time  gain 
equivalent  advantages  which  shall 
leave  them  relatively  to  each  other, 
and  especially  to  Russia,  not  less  pow^ 
erful  than  they  now  are.  The  other 
nations  of  Europe  may  be  left  out  of 
view  in  considering  the  question;  for 
their  interest  in  it  is  less  vital,  and 
they  could  do  little  toward  the  result, 
except  as  allies  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  case  of  a  geueral  European  war  in 
which  the  great  Powers  should  be 
quite  evenly  balanced,  when  their  com- 
paratively small  weight  might  turn  the 
scale. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the 
paramount  importance  to  Russia  of  the 
acquisition  of  this  territory.  Com- 
prising more  than  half  of  all  Europe, 
she  is  practically  cut  off  from  the  navi-  - 
gable  seas.  Slie  has,  indeed,  a  long 
ooast-line  upon  the  Arctic  ocean,  but 
she  has  there  (mly  the  inconsiderable 
port  of  Archangel,  and  this  can  be 
reached  only  by  rounding  the  North 
Cape  and  sailing  far  within  the  Arctic 
Circle,  while  the  port  itself  is  blocked 
up  by  ice  seven  months  of  the  year. 
She  also  borders  for  seven  hundred 
miles  upon  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia ;  but  here,  in  the  northwestern 
comer  of  her  territory,  she  has  only 


two  tolerable  ports,  Cronstadt  and 
Riga,  and  these  are  frozen  up  for  nearly 
half  the  year;  but  from  these  ports  is 
carried  on  three-fourths  of  her  foreign 
commerce.  She  next  touches  salt  wa- 
ter in  the  Black  Sea,  almost  1,500  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  extreme 
south  of  her  territory.  This  sea,  half 
of  whose  shores  belongs  to  Russia,  is 
720  miles  long,  and  880  miles  wide  at 
its  broadest  point,  covering  an  area, 
including  the  connected  Sea  of  Azof, 
of  nearly  200,000  square  miles — ^more 
than  twice  that  of  all  the  great  lakes 
of  North  America.  Russia  wishes  to 
be  a  great  maritime  power.  The 
Black  Sea  has  good  harbors  and  abun- 
dant facilities  for  building  ships  and 
exercising  fleets.  Into  it  fall  all  the 
great  rivers  of  the  southern  half  of 
Russia,  except  the  Volga,  whose  mouth 
is  in  the  Caspian ;  and  the  Volga  may 
properly  be  considered  a  Black  Sea 
river,  for  a  railway,  or  perhaps  even  a 
canal  of  a  few  leagues,  would  connect  it 
with  the  Don  and  the  other  rivers  of 
the  Black  Sea  system.  The  Black  Sea 
Is  emphatically  a  Russian  sea ;  but  Rus- 
sia enjoys  the  valuable  use  of  it  only 
by  the  sufferance  of  whomsoever  holds 
Constantinople.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
concluded  in  1856,  after  the  reverses 
of  the  Crimean  war,  Russia  agreed  not 
to  maintain  a  fleet  there ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1870  that  taking  advantage  of 
the  critical  position  of  the  other  great 
Powers,  she  declared  that  this  article 
of  the  treaty  was  abrogated.  She  has 
now  a  strong  fleet  of  iron-clads  and 
other  steamers  in  the  sea,  but  the  ac- 
tual strength  of  this  fleet  is  unknown 
except  to  herself.  It  was  certainly 
powerful  three  years  ago,  and  is  doubt- 
less much  more  powerful  now.  A  ves- 
sel and  crew  which  has  navigated  the 
*'  Bad  Black  Sea, "  as  the  Turks  call  it, 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  broadest 
ocean.  But  this  sea  is  liable  at  any 
moment  to  be  a  closed  one  to  Russia* 
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No  Russian  man-of-war  has,  we  be- 
lieve, ever  sailed  into  or  out  of  it ;  no 
merchantman  can  enter  or  leave  it  ex- 
cept by  the  Bosporus  and  the  Dar- 
danelles, which  are  its  gates,  and  of 
these  gates  Turkey  holds  the  keys. 

The  Black  Sea  is  joined  to  the  deep, 
narrow  Sea  of  Marmora  by  the  straits 
of  the  Bosporus,  twenty  miles  long 
and  from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to 
two  and  a  half  miles  wide.  Just  where 
the  straits  open  out  into  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  stands  Constantinople,  a  spol 
marked  out  by  nature  as  the  one  on 
the  whole  globe  best  fitted  for  the  site 
of  a  great  metropolis.  At  its  western 
extremity  the  Sea  of  Maimora — about 
one  hundred  miles  long,  with  a  maxi- 
mum breadth  of  forty-three  miles— con- 
tracts into  the  straits  usually  called 
the  Dardanelles,  which  is  properly 
the  name  of  four  castles,  which,  two 
on  each  side,  command  the  passage, 
here. less  than  a  mile  wide.  Both 
straits  could  easily  be  so  fortified  as  to 
be  impassable  by  the  combined  navies 
of  the  world ;  and  even  now  we  sup- 
pose that  only  the  best  armored  iron- 
clads could  safely  undertake  to  force 
the  passagid,  in  or  out,  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. 

Let  OS  now  consider  the  fearful  pre- 
ponderance which  Russia  would  gain 
by  the  possession  of  these  straits,  in- 
cluding of  course  that  half  of  European 
Turkey  bordering  upcm  them.  We 
have  seen  that  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  furnish  every  facility  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  navy  of  any  required 
strength,  and  its  waters  afford  ample 
space  for  its  training.  With  these  ap- 
proaches in  her  grasp,  Russia  might  in 
ten  years  construct  and  discipline  her 
fleet  there,  perfectly  safe  from  moles- 
tation by  the  navies  of  Europe.  Fleets 
built  imd  equipped  at  Sobastopol, 
Kherson,  and  Nicolaief,  could  sweep 
through  the  Dardanelles,  closed  to 
all  except  themselves,  enter  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  Meditenanean,  and 
dominate  over  their  shores  and  oyer 
the  commerce  of  every  nation  which 
has  to  use  these  waters  as  a  highway. 
In  case  of  its  happening  at  any  time  to 


find  itself  overmatched,  the  Russian 
fieet  could  repass  the  gates  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  be  as  safe  from  pursuit 
as  an  army  would  be  if  sheltered  behind 
the  rocks  of  Gibraltar. 

Great  Britain  would  be  first  and 
most  immediately  menaced  by  this; 
for  a  strong  military  and  naval  power 
established  on  the  Bosporus  would 
hold  in  command  the  shortest  way  of 
communication  with  her  posnessions 
in  India.  The  Osar  would  hold  in 
control  the  route  by  way  of  the  Sues 
canal:  or  at  best  Great  Britain  could 
keep  it  open  only  by  maintaining  a 
vastly  superior  fieet  in  the  Mediteran^ 
nean ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  for  her 
to  maintain  there  a  fieet  which  would 
not  be  practically  overmatched  by 
one  which  Russia  could  easily  keep  up 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. The  days  are  past  when  a  Hood 
or  a  Nelson  might  safely  risk  a  bat- 
tle if  the  odds  against  him  were  much 
less  than  two  to  one.  A  British  ad- 
miral must  henceforth  make  his  count 
upon  meeting  skill  and  seamanship 
equal  to  his  own,  and  whatever  ad- 
vantage he  gains  must  be  gained  by 
sheer  prepondenmce  of  force. 

If  Great  ^itain  is  to  retain  her  In- 
dian empire,  a  collision  there  between 
her  and  Russia  is  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. An  empire  which,  under  a  suc- 
cession of  sovereigns  of  very  different 
character,  has  steadily  pressed  its  march 
of  conquest  through  the  deserts  of 
Turkistan,  will  not  be  likely  to  look 
without  longing  eyes  upon  the  fertile 
▼alley  of  the  Indus;  and  here  Russia 
would  have  a  fearful^  advantage  in  po- 
sition. The  Sues  route  practicaUy 
closed,  as  it  would  be  in  the  event  oi 
a  war,  Britain  could  only  reach  India 
by  the  long  voyage  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  while  Russia  would 
have  broad  highways  for  the  march  of 
her  troops  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
whence  she  could  menace  the  whole 
peninsula  of  HindostMH. 

We  indeed  do  not  think  that  the 
possession  of  her  Indian  empire  adds 
anything  to  the  power  of  Great  Brit- 
ain.   She  has  neyear  derived  any  direct 
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revenue  from  it.  The  Indian  expendi- 
tures to-day  exceed,  and  are  likely  in 
the  futore  to  exceed,  the  rerenues.  All 
the  yast  amounts  of  plunder  and 
*'loot''  which  individuals,  the  East 
India  Company,  or  the  Crown  have 
gained,  have  cost  to  get  them  more 
than  they  were  worth.  Unlike  Au- 
stralia and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
India  offers  no  field  for  colonization 
for  men  of  British  blood,  where  they 
or  their  children  may  build  up  a  new 
Britain  under  strange  stars.  It  has 
come  to  be  an  accepted  fact  that  Eng- 
lishmen cannot  long  retain  health  and 
vigor  in  India,  and  that  their  offspring, 
born  there,  rarely  survive  childhood 
unless  sent  '^home"  at  an  early  age. 
Britain  holds  India  purely  and  abso- 
lutely as  a  conquered  and  subjugated 
territory.  "Whether  British  rule  in  In- 
dia is,  upon  the  whole,  a  blessing  or  a 
curse  to  the  natives,  is  a  matter  of 
grave  doubt;  that  it  is  most  unwill- 
ingly borne,  is  beyond  all  question. 
It  is  a  despotism  pure  and  unmixed, 
and  a  despotism  of  the  most  galling 
kind — a  despotism  exercised  by  a 
horde  alien  in  race  and  religion,  adien 
in  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  in  life 
and  manners,  in  customs  and  ideas. 
Macaulay,  when  in  power  in  India, 
forty  years  ago,  said  of  it  the  best  that 
can  be  said:  ** India  cannot  have  a 
free  government;  but  she  may  have 
the  next  best  thing — a  firm  and  im- 
partial despotism."  To  maintain  this 
despotism,  even  against  the  feeble  na- 
tives alone,  imposes  a  heavy  strain 
upon  the  British  government.  The 
British  empire  in  Jndia  is  only  a  thin 
crust  overlying  a  bottomless  quagmire, 
into  which  it  is  in  peril  of  sinking  at 
any  moment  by  a  force  from  above  or 
an  upheaval  from  below.  How  near- 
ly this  came  to  pass  during  the  acci- 
dental Sepoy  mutiny  of  twenty  years 
ago,  is  known  to  all  men.  Had  that 
mutiny  chanced  to  have  broken  out 
three  years  before,  during  the  Crimean 
war,  it  id  safe  to  say  that  the  course  of 
the  world's  history  would  have  taken  a 
different  turn.  Since  then  Great  Brit- 
ain has  apparently  somewhat  consoli- 


dated this  crust,  but  it  is  yet  thm,  and 
the  weight  of  Russia  thrown  upon  it 
could  scarcely  fail  to  break  it  through. 
The  commercial  value  of  India  to 
Great  Britain  is,  we  think,  vastly  ex- 
aggerated. India,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  has  always  been,  and 
is  likely  long  to  be,  a  very  poor  coun- 
try. The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
India — exports  and  imports — ^is  not 
much  greater  than  that  with  France, 
considerably  less  than  that  with  Ger- 
many, and  far  less  than  that  with  the 
United  States ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  is  perceptibly  increased 
by  the  subjugation  of  India  to  the 
British  crown.  India  sells  to  Great 
Britain  what  she  can,  and  buys  from 
her  what  she  wants  and  can  pay^for, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  in  any 
case.  Still,  we  do  not  imagine  that 
the  British  government  or  people  will 
ever  be  brought  to  take  our  view  of 
the  value  of  India  to  them.  It  will  be 
held  to  the  last  extremity  of  the  na- 
tional power,  and  will  only  be  aban- 
doned under  stress  of  the  direst  neces- 
sity. And  for  her  secure  possession  of 
India  it  is  absolutely  essential,  for  re^i- 
sons  which  have  been  stated,  that 
whoever  else  may  have  Constantinople 
in  the  future,  Russia  shall  not  have  it. 
England's  interest  in  the  question  is 
a  purely  selfish  one.  She  is  content  to 
have  the  Turks  there  because  for  the 
time  being  they  keep  the  Russians  out. 
Whatever  worth  may  formerly  have 
been  in  the  sentimental  averment  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  European  fam- 
ily of  nations  to  see  to  it  that  no  weak 
member  of  it  is  gravely  wronged  by  a 
stronger  one  is  past  and  gone.  It  is 
from  no  love  for  the  Turks  that  Great 
Britain  desires  that  the  Sultan  should 
continue  to  hold  at  least  nominal  sov- 
ereignty over  Turkey  in  Europe,  and 
the  actual  custody  of  the  keys  of  the 
Black  Sea.  An  able  English  writer 
says:* 

The  poeition  of  th«  Toik  at  OonstantlDople  is 
no  choice  of  onis,  nor  anj  creation  of  our  policy. 
Wo  do  not  maintain  him  for  any  love  of  himself, 
nor  becanse  we  rely  on  his  strength  to  gnard  the 
post— tbon^  that  Is  absurdly  anderrated.    His 

*  "  Qpartvly  Eevlew ; "  October,  ISTS. 
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corrnptioii  and  weakness  aie  at  least  as  great  aa 
embairassment  to  us  as  an  Injury  to  the  nations 
of  his  empire.  Bat  the  whole  Eastern  qaestion 
hangs  upon  the  fact  that  he  is  there,  and  has  been 
there  with  a  long  prescriptive  right  wliich  he  is 
not  likely  to  yield,  or  to  have  wrested  tram  his 
grasp  tm  after  a  frantic  straggle  -of  despair.  Nor 
is  any  practical  mode  apparent  by  which  he  will 
be  soon  displaced,  save  that,  after  a  eonvnlsion 
which  woold  involre  all  Borope,  the  Caar  shoold 
be  enthroned  npon  the  Boeporos.  To  prevent 
that  catastrophe,  and  to  avert  the  horrors  that 
most  precede  it,  ia  oor  real  Eastern  policy. 

Still  more  emphatic  is  the  declara- 
tion of  Lord  Derby,  the  British  Pre- 
mier, when  defending  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  sending  the  Medi- 
terranean fleet,  last  May,  to  Besika 
Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles : 
"We  have  in  that  part  of  the  world 
great  interests  which  we  must  protect. 
.  ...  It  is  said  that  we  sent  the 
fleet  to  the  Dardanelles  to  maintain 
the  Turkish  empire.  I  entirely  deny 
it.  We  sent  the  fleet  to  maintain  the  in- 
terests of  the  British  evnpvre,^'' 

Let  us  now  glance  rapidly  at  Turkey 
in  Europe,  the  coveted  prize  in  this 
case.  Nominally,  and  upon  the  maps, 
it  comprises  all  except  the  southern 
apex  of  the  great  triangular  peninsula 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic ; 
on  the  north,  the  broad  base  of  the 
peninsula,  it  is  bounded  by  Austria; 
on  the  south,  the  narrow  apex,  by 
Greece.  Russia  touches  it  only  on  the 
northeast  comer.  Its  area  is  in  round 
numbers  200,000  square  miles,  not  dif- 
fering materially  from  that  of  France 
or  Germany,  or  about  five-sixths  of 
that  of  Austria.  No  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, of  anything  like  equal  extent, 
combines  so  many  natural  advantages 
of  geographical  position,  soil,  and  cli- 
mate. The  population  is  variously  es- 
timated at  from  18,000,000  upward; 
we  think  that  17,000,000  is  a  tolerably 
close  approximation.  Of  these,  in 
round  numbers,  only  about  2,000,000 
are  Turks,  or,  as  they  style  themselves, 
Osmanlis;  11,500,000  are  of  various 
Sclavonic  races;  1,500,000  are  Alban- 
ians; 1,000,000  Greeks;  the  remainder 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Gipsies.  In  reli- 
gion there  there  are  about  4,800,000 


Mohammedans,  nearly  half  of  whom  are 
not  Osmanlis,  the  remainder  being  of 
Sclavonic  descent,  whose  ancestors 
embraced  Islam  in  order  to  save  their 
estates;  they  are,  however,  quite  as 
devoted  Mussulmans  as  are  the  Osman- 
lis themselves.  There  are  now  about 
12,000,000  Christians,  of  whom  some 
11, 000, 000  belong  to  the  Greek  Church, 
and  nearly  1,000,000  are  in  communion 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  name 
Ottomans  is  officially  given  to  all  the 
subjects  of  the  empire,  irrespective  of 
race  or  religion;  all  except  Mussul- 
mans are  specifically  designated  as 
BaycihSy  **the  flock."  Nominally,  at 
least,  by  the  new  Constitution  promul- 
gated in  December,  1876,  while  Islam 
is  the  religion  of  the  State,  all  subjects 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  all,  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  creed,  are 
alike  eligible  for  civil  and  militaiy  posi- 
tions. 

But  a  very  considerable  part  of  this 
territory  is  not  properly  included  in 
the  Ottoman  empire.  The  principali- 
ty of  Roumanio,  in  the  northeastern 
comer,  made  up  of  what  was  formerly 
known  as  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
with  a  population  of  about  4,500,000, 
is  practically  independent,  under  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  HohenzoUem, 
elected  In  1866.  It  merely  acknowl- 
edges the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  to* 
whom  it  pays  an  annual  tribute  of 
some  $200,000.  Servia,  on  the  north, 
bordering  upon  Austria,  with  a  popu- 
lation something  less  than  1,500,000, 
has  for  years  been  really  independent, 
merely  paying  a  tribute  of  less  than 
$130,000. 

Roumania  and  Servia  are  strongly 
under  Russian  influence.  Besides 
these  is  the  little  State  of  Montenegro, 
on  the  Adriatic,  with  a  population  of 
less  than  200,000,  which  disowns  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  has  for 
many  months  waged  a  fierce  but  de- 
sultory war  against  him. 

Of  what  properly  constitutes  Turkey 
in  Europe,  with  a  population  of  some 
11,000.000,  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal divisions,  designating  them  by 
their  former  names,  by  which  they  are 
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still  best  known :  south  of  Boumania, 
and  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkhan  mountainSf  is  Bulgaria ;  south 
of  Bulgaria  is  Roumella,  in  which 
Constantinople  is  situated;  in  the 
northwest  is  Herzegovina;  between 
which  and  Serria  is  Bosnia;  on  the 
west,  along  the  Adriatic,  is  Albania. 
In  estimating  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  we  must  take 
main  account  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  with 
a  population  of  some  17,000,000,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  whom  are 
Osmanlis,  devoted  to  Islam,  warlike 
by  nature,  and  fully  capable,  as  was 
shown  in  the  Orimean  war,  of  being 
moulded  into  excellent  soldiers.  But 
our  present  concern  is  with  Turkey  in 
Europe. 

If  the  ingenuity  of  man,  working 
through  long  centuries  of  misrule, 
had  set  itself  to  the  task  of  develop- 
ing a  form  of  government  the  most 
potent  for  evil  and  the  least  powerful 
for  good,  the  system  could  not  have 
been  worse  than  that  which  exists  in 
European  Turitey ;  and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  no  one  but  the  most  hopeful 
optimist  can  perceive  in  it  the  slight- 
est hox)e  of  reform  or  practical  amend- 
ment. In  theory  the  Sultan  is  the  re- 
cognized organ  of  all  executive  power 
in  the  State.  The  dignity  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  house  of  Osman ;  but  the 
brother  of  a  deceased  or  deposed  Sul- 
tan takes  precedence  of  the  son,  as 
being  nearer  in  blood  to  th^  great 
founder  of  the  house.  A  Sultan, 
therefore,  must  see  in  his  brother  a 
possible  rival,  who  must,  in  case  bis 
life  is  spared,  be  kept  immured  in  the 
seclusion  of  the  harem.  A  Sultan  who 
succeeds  his  brother  naturally  comes 
to  the  throne  at  a  somewhat  mature 
age,  but  as  ignorant  as  a  babe  of  all 
that  belongs  to  the  duties  of  govern- 
ment ;  lucky  it  is  if  he  is  not  also  phy- 
sically and  mentally  worn  out  by  de- 
bauchery and  excess.  Turkish  his- 
tory is  full  of  instances  where  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  a  Sultan  has  been  to  or- 
der the  execution  of  his  brothers  and 
nephews.  Thus  Mahmoud  n.  put  to 
death  his  infant  nephew,  the  son  of 


his  predecessor,  and  caused  three 
pregnant  inmates  of  the  harem  to  be 
flung  into  the  Bosporus  in  order  to 
make  sure  the  destruction  of  their 
unborn  offspring.  The  actual  task  of 
government  is  in  some  sort  divided 
between  the  Sultan  and  the  **  Porte," 
a  term  which  is  used  to  designate  the 
chief  dignitaifies  of  the  State.  The 
"Sublime  Porte"  is  the  Council  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  who  presides  over 
the  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  the 
ministers  for  home  affairs,  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  for  executive  acts,  with 
several  secretaries,  one  of  whom  is 
supposed  to  be  answerable  that  the 
acts  of  the  ministry  are  in  conformity 
with  the  supreme  law  of  the  Koran. 
The  Porte  of  the  Defterdar,  or  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  whose  council  is  styled 
the  ** Divan,"  consists  of  several  min- 
isters and  other  functionaries.  The 
"Agha"  formerly  comprised  many 
civil  and  military  officials  whose  du- 
ties were  in  some  way  immediately 
connected  with  the  person  of  the  Sul- 
tan, not  very  unlike  what  we  call  a 
"kitchen  cabinet."  The  foregoing 
are  all  designated  as  "Dignitaries  of 
the  Pen."  The  "Dignitaries  of  the 
Sword  "  are  the  viceregal  and  provin- 
cial governors,  styled  pachas  and  beys. 
They  are  at  once  civil  and  military 
commanders ;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  tax-gatherers,  and  not  infrequent- 
ly farmers  as  well  as  receivers  of  taxes. 
U  they  forward  to  the  Porte  the  re- 
quired sum  of  money,  little  care  is  had 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  their  other 
duties  are  performed  or  neglected. 
The  manifold  extortions  of  the  local 
pachas  keep  one  part  or  another  of  the 
empire,  not  only  in  Europe,  but  in 
Asia,  in  a  state  of  perpetual  insurrec- 
tion, of  which  little  is  ever  heard 
abroad. 

The  Koran  is  the  acknowledged 
source  of  all  law,  civil  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Its  interpreter  is  the  8Imkk-^ 
I$lamy  "the  Chief  of  the  Faithful," 
sometimes  styled  the  "Grand  Mufti." 
He  is  the  head  of  the  UTem%  or  "Wise 
Men,"  comprising  the  body  of  great 
jurists,  theologians,  and  literati^  any  j 
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or  all  of  whom  he  may  summon  to  his 
council.  He  is  appointed  for  life  by 
the  Sultan,  and  may  be  removed  by 
him.  His  office  is  in  theory,  and 
sometimes  in  practice,  one  of  great  im- 
portance. To  him  and  his  council 
the  Sultan  is  supposed  to  refer  every 
act  of  importance.  He  does  not  de- 
clare war  or  conclude  peace  until  the 
Qrand  Mufti  has  formally  pronounced 
the  act  '*  conformable  to  the  law.*' 
It  is  only  in  virtue  of  his/s^too,  or  de- 
cree, that  the  deposition  of  a  Sultan  is 
legidized.  A  fttvoa  from  him  would 
summon  around  the  standard  of  the 
Prophet  all  the  f  uiatical  hordes  of  Is- 
lam to  fight  to  the  death  against  the 
infidels,  in  the  firm  belief  that  death 
on  the  battlefield  is  a  sure  passport  to 
Paradise.  With  the  Koran  as  tlio  su- 
preme law,  and  the  Sheikh-ul-Islom  its 
sole  interpreter,  nothing  can  be 
more  futile  than  the  provision  of  the 
new  Constitution  of  December,  1876, 
that  'Hhe  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan 
are  those  of  the  constitutional  sover- 
eigns of  the  West." 

It  is  necessary  here  to  touch  only 
briefly  upon  the  rise  and  decline  of 
the  Turkish  empire  in  Europe.  The 
OsmanUs  take  their  name  from  Os- 
man,  the  leader  of  a  Tartar  horde 
driven  out  from  the  confines  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  who  overran  Asia  Mi- 
nor. His  great-grandson,  Amuroth  I., 
crossed  into  Europe,  took  Adrianople 
in  1361,  and  overran  Bulgaria  and 
Servia.  Several  of  his  successors 
pushed  far  into  Hungary  and  Poland. 
Mohammed  H.  took  Constantinople  in 
1453,  and  brought  tiie  Bysontine  em- 
pire to  a  close.  Selim  L  (1512-'20) 
extended  his  dominion  over  Mesopo- 
tamia, Syria,  and  Egypt.  Solyman 
H.,  **the  Magnificent"  (1520-1666), 
raised  the  Turkish  power  to  it^  high- 
est point.  He  took  Buda  in  15d9; 
and  in  1583  besieged  Vienna  with  a 
force  of  800,000  men,  but  was  routed 
by  the  Polish  John  Sobieski,  with  a 
force  hardly  a  tenth  as  great  But 
for  another  half  century  the  Turkish 
power  was  sufficient  to  inspire  terror 
in  all  Christendom.    With  the  death 


of  Solyman,  the  power  of  the  Turks 
began  to  wane,  slowly  but  surely,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  ex- 
pulsion of   the  Tuito   from  Europe 
seemed  close  at  hand.     The  great  wars 
<rf  the  French  Revolution  gave  them  a 
now  lease  of  possession,  and  at  its 
close  Sultan  Mahmoud  IL,  who  was  by 
blood  half   French,*  endeavored  to 
introduce  r^rms  which    some  men 
hoped  and  others  feiwed  would  restore 
the  Ottoman  Empire.    But  the  result 
showed  the  impos^bility  of  patching 
up  rotte^  garments  wiUi  new  cloth. 
The  Greek  revolution  broke  out,  and 
at  its  close  the  Sultan  found  himaelf 
no   match   for   his  vassal,   Mehemet 
All,  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  only 
the  intervention  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Great  Britain  which  prevented  the 
Pacha  from  establishing  at  Constanti- 
nople the  seat  of  a  new  empire,  which, 
be  it  what  it  might,  would  not  have 
been  Turkish.    What  were  thfe  reasons 
of  Great  Britain,  and  France  it  is  not 
now  easy  to  say.     Those  of  Russia  are 
patent:  she  wanted  Constantinople  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Turks  until 
she  herself  was  in  a  position  to  seiza 
it.    From  that  time  Ihe  Ottoman  Em- 
pire became  the   ^^sick  man  of  Eu- 
rope," around  whose  bedside  all  the 
other  powers  were  watching,  each  de- 
termined  that   none    of   the    others 
should  gain  the  g^reater  shore  in  his 
estates  when  he  died.     In  1844  they 
formalljr  adopted  him  into  the  family 
of  the  nations  of  Eusope,  and  prom- 
ised that  hia  safety  should  be  the  com- 
mon care  of  alL 

Russia,  in  the  mean  while,  was  busy 
in  endeavoring  to  make  herself  the 
patron  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  and  when  the  time  appeared 
ripe,  entered  upon  those  overt  acts 
which  led  to  the  Crimean  war.  Out 
of  this  war  the  Ottoman  Empire  came 

*Hi0  mother  was  a  Creole,  a  natlTe  of  Kaitl- 
niqae,  and  couslii  of  that  other  Creole  who  came 
to  he  the  Bmpress  Joaephine.  She  had  been  aenC 
to  France  to  be  educated,  and  on  her  Toyafa  homa- 
ward  was  captnrad  by  an  Algeiine  pirate  who 
sold  her  to  the  Dey,  by  whom  she  was  sent  aa  a 
preeent  to  the  Saltan,  whose  fkforite  Sultana  she 
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with  considerable  apparent  advantage. 
The  man  supposed  to  be  sick  unto 
death  showed  that  there  was  unex- 
pected yitality— of  a  spasmodic  sort 
indeed — in  his  Asiatic  members;  and 
again  there  were  hopes  and  fears  of 
his  ultimate  convalescence,  if  not  of 
restoration  to  robust  health.  That 
those  hopes  and  fears  were  baseless  is 
now  clear  enough.  Nerer  was  the 
sick  man  so  feeble  as  within  the  last 
five  years. 

The  existing  crisis  in  the  Eastern 
Question  came  about  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  In  the  summer  of 
1875  the  pecuniary  needs  of  the  Sub* 
lime  Porte  were  more  than  usually  ur- 
gent, and  the  tax-gatherers  were  even 
more  than  usually  exacting.  The  nor- 
mal result  ensued:  there  were  local 
risings  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  A 
secret  Bulgarian  revolutionary  commit- 
tee, favored  by  Russia,  has  for  years 
existed  in  Bucharest,  the  capital  of 
Roumania.  They  sent  emissaries  into 
Bulgaria  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
that  province.  The  plan  was  to  set 
fire  to  Adrianople  and  Philippopolis, 
each  in  scores  of  places,  to  bum  other 
towns,  mainly  inhabited  by  Mussul- 
mans, and  force  all  the  Bulgarian  Ra- 
yahs to  join  the  uprising.  The  insur- 
rection broke  out  prematurely  in  May, 
1876,  and  only  a  few  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  it.  Two  or  three  thousand 
troops  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
have  quelled  the  rising;  but  there 
were  none  in  the  province,  and  despite 
the  urgent  appeals  of  the  Pacha  none 
were  sent,  llie  Mussulmans,  who  are 
\si  a  fearful  minority  there,  were 
thrown  into  a  panic;  and  the  Pacha 
gave  orders  for  calling  an  ignorant 
and  fanatical  population  to  arms. 
Regular  troops  were  at  last  sent.  The 
Turks  gained  an  easy  victory,  and  per- 
petrated those  ineffable  atrocities,  the 
recital  of  which  sent  a  thrill  of  horror 
throughout  Christendom.  The  Bulga- 
rians fled  northward  toward  Servia, 
pursued  by  the  Turks,  who  it  is  said 
made  predatory  incursions.  Prince 
Milan  made  some  extraordinary  de- 
mands upon  the  Sultan^  among  which 


were  that  the  government  of  Bulgaria 
should  be  committed  to  him  and  that 
of  Bosnia  to  Prince  Nicholas  of  Her- 
Eegovina.  The  Grand  Vizier  refused 
to  listen  to  these  demands ;  whereupon 
the  Prince  called  the  Servians  to  arms, 
declared  war  against  the  Sultan,  in- 
vaded Bulgaria,  and  soon  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Servia.  His  invasion 
of  Bulgaria  met  with  ill  success.  Al- 
though aided  by  many  Russian  soldiers 
and  officers,  absent  on  special  leave 
from  th^ir  regimants,  the  Servians  were 
driven  back  over  their  frontiers ;  and 
the  war  was  finally  suspended  by  a 
truce  for  six  months.  We  suppose 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
rising  in  Bulgaria  and  the  action  of 
Servia  were  favored,  if  not  by  the 
Czar  personally,  yet  by  the  Russian 
government,  although  it  would,  if 
possible,  have  withheld  Prince  Milaq 
from  declaring  war  when  he  did.  The 
Servian  Bishop  Strossmayer  expressly 
affirms  that  the  insurrection  in  Herze- 
govina was  prematurely  commenced 
against  the  advice  of  Russia,  and  that 
Servia  and  Montenegro  went  to  war  of 
their  own  accord,  though  they  have 
naturally  accepted  the  Russian  aid 
since  accorded  to  them.  He  adds 
that  Prince  Gortschakoft,  who  in  the 
Russian  government  is  all  that  Prince 
Bismarck  is  in  that  of  Germany,  the 
year  before  last  **  informed  Prince  Mi- 
lan that  Russia  was  unprepared ;  that 
only  within  three  years  did  she  count 
on  taking  Constantinople;  and  that 
only  then  would  she  call  on  the  Bclaves 
of  the  South  to  plant  the  Greek  cross 
on  the  dome  of  ^.  Sophia.-' 

Meanwhile,  on  the  news  of  the  Turk- 
ish atrocities  in  Bulgaria,  the  Czar  put 
his  troops  in  motion  toward  the  Turk- 
ish frontier,  and  made  demands  upon 
the  Sultan  which,  if  acceded  to,  would 
have  practically  made  the  Czar  the  ac- 
tual sovereign  of  all  Turkey  in  Europe 
north  of  the  Balkhan.  Great  Britain 
sent  her  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles  to  '*  maintain  the  interests 
of  the  British  empire ''  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  Diplomatic  notes  and  re- 
joinders passed  between  the  cabinets 
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of  the  great  Powers ;  and  early  in  Jan- 
uary an  International  Conference  was 
assembled  at  Constantinople  to  en- 
deavor to  settle,  or  at  least  to  stave  off 
the  present  crisis  in  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion; Great  Britain,  through  her  rep- 
resentative, the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  ap- 
parently taking  the  lead.  As  we 
write,  in  the  early  days  of  February, 
all  that  is  definitely  known  is:  The 
Conference  hatf  utterly  failed ;  the  Sul- 
tan absolutely  refused  to  accede  to  the 
propositions  made  to  him;  and  the 
ambassadors  of  the  great  Powers  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Constantinople. 
Surmises  and  rumors  as  to  what  will 
next  be  done  are  rife;  not  the  least 
significant  or  the  least  probable  being 
that  the  Emperors  of  Qermany,  Rus- 
sia, and  Austria  are  consulting  as  to 
taking  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.  Whatever  the  immediate  issue 
may  be — ^whether  a  peace  of  some  kind ; 
a  partial  war  between  Russia  on  the 
one  side,  and  Turkey,  with  or  with- 
out Great  Britain,  on  the  other;  or  a 
general  European  war— of  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain :  it  will  not  cause 
Russia  to  more  than  postpone  still 
longer  her  long-cherished  determina- 
tion to  have  Constantinople. 

Mr.  Carlyle  has  suggested,  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
that  Turkey  in  Europe  should  be  di- 
vided between  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Great  Britain.  But,  as  is  his  wont,  he 
leaves  out  some  essential  factors  in  the 
problem.  No  part  of  this  territory 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  to  Great 
Britain,  except  perhaps  the  island  of 
Candia  as  a  sort  of  half-way  house  in 
the  highway  to  India  by  the  Suez 
canal.  She  has  everything  to  lose  and 
little  more  than  nothing  to  gain  by 
any  such  partition,  which,  as  it  neces- 
sarily must,  would  give  Constantinople 
to  Russia.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  so  thor- 
ough a  dislike  to  Prance — and  with 
him  dislike  Is  nearly  equivalent  to  con- 
tempt— that  he  naturally  leaves  her 
out  of  the  problem.  But  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  he  leaves  out  his  favorite 
Germany,  perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  of  all. 


We  can  conceive  of  a  partition  of 
Turkey  between  Russia  and  Austria 
which  would  be  so  manifestly  and 
equally  advantageous  to  both  that  they 
might  agree  to  it.  And  the  line  of 
division  is  cleariy  indicated  by  nature. 
Austria,  like  every  other  great  civil- 
ized nation,  desires  to  be  a  maritime 
power;  but  she  touches  the  sea  only  at 
one  point,  the  head  of  the  Adriatic, 
with  the  narrow  strip  known  as  Dalma- 
tia,  running  half  way  down  its  eastern 
coast.  There  are  only  two  consider- 
able ports,  Trieste  and  Piume.  East- 
ward, and  back  of  Dalmatia,  are  Ser- 
via,  Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina;  and 
below  these,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  the 
long  coast-line  of  Albania,  with  sev- 
eral good  harbors.  Across  the  nar- 
rowing isthmus  is  the  Archipelago, 
with  the  excellent  harbor  of  Salonika. 
Now  look  on  any  tolerable  map,  and 
one  will  see  on  the  eastern  borders  of 
Servia,  where  the  Danube  breaks 
through  the  Carpathians,  a  range  of 
mountains  shooting  southward  to  and 
crossing  the  Balkhan,  from  which  it 
is  continued  still  southward  to  the 
Archipelago,  the  whole  dividing  Euro- 
pean Turkey  into  two  almost  equal 
halves.  Let  Russia  take  the  eastern 
half,  comprising  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
and  the  half  of  Roumelia,  including 
Constantinople,  the  whole  shore  of  the 
Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dardanelles — 
all  that  she  really  needs  or  cares  for. 
Let  Austria  take  the  other  half,  which 
would  give  her  the  whole  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  a  large  front- 
age on  the  Archipelago,  and  so  a 
double  access  to  the  Mediterranean 
and  thence  to  the  ocean.  She  would 
acquire  thereby  an  access  of  valuable 
territory  equal  to  almost  half  of  her 
present  dominions,  which  would  render 
her  relatively  to  Russia  fully  as  strong 
as  she  now  is. 

But  such  a  partition  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Germany,  for  Germany  is  un- 
doubtedly as  a  military  power  much 
stronger  than  Russia.  Germany  cer- 
tainly would  never  assent  unless  she 
could  somewhere  get  something  equiv« 
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alent  to  that  gained  by  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  not  an  inch  of  Turkey 
would  be  of  any  use  to  her.  But  in 
quite  another  part  of  Europe  is  a  ter- 
ritory comparatively  small  in  extent, 
which  would  be  of  priceless  value  to 
Germany.  This  is  the  little  kingdom 
of  Holland,  which  is  indeed  physically 
a  part  of  Germany,  and  essential  to 
the  rounding  off  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  empire.  It  would  give  her  an 
extended  sea-front,  which  is  what  she 
also  needs  in  order  to  become  a  great 
naval  and  commercial  power.  It 
would  give  her  also  in  the  Zuyder  Zee 
a  naval  depot  and  harbor  of  refuge  in- 
ferior only  to  that  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  immeasurably  superior  to  any  oth- 
er in  Europe.  Furthermore,  with  Hol- 
land would  go  the  possession  of  Java 
and  as  many  other  great  islands  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  she  might  choose  to 
seize  and  colonize.  To  Holland,  in- 
deed, we  think  such  an  annexation 
would  be  a  decided  gain.  Her  people 
are  in  race,  language,  and  religion 
closely  allied  to  the  Germans.  It 
would  be  better  for  her  to  become  a 
State,  inferior  only  to  Prussia,  of  the 
great  German  empire,  than  a  feeble 


kingdom,  always  at  the  mercy  of  her 
powerful  neighbors.  But  whether  it 
would  be  for  her  good  or  not,  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  much  taken  into  ac- 
count should  the  great  Powers  agree 
upon  a  reconstruction  of  the  political 
map  of  Europe.  The  interests  of 
France  would  suffer  no  material  dam- 
age from  this,  provided  she  were  left 
free  to  extend  her  Algerian  possessions 
over  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast  of 
Africa,  now  almost  a  desert,  but  once 
the  granary  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
abundantly  capable  of  being  restored 
to  its  ancient  fertility ;  or  in  case  she 
should  think  her  dignity  required 
something  more,  she  might  receive  in 
Belgium  far  more  than  a  counterpoise 
for  her  recent  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Suppose  that  in  some  not  remote  fu- 
ture tiie  policy  of  Russia,  Germany,  and 
Austria  shall  happen  to  be  directed 
by  statesmen  as  able  and  unscrupulous 
as  Ck>rtschakoff,  Bismarck,  and  Yon 
Beust,  we  think  such  a  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Question  by  no  means  an 
improbable  one.  And  should  these 
Powers  agree  to  effect  it,  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  could  do  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary. 

A.  H.  Guernsey. 
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NOW  simmer  deeds  the  groves  in  green, 
An'  decks  the  flow'ry  brae  ; 
An'  fain  I'd  wander  out  at  e'en, 

But  out  I  dauma  gae. 
For  there's  a  laddie  down  the  gate 

Wha*s  like  a  ghaist  to  me  ; 
An'  gin  I  meet  him  air  or  late, 
He  winna  lat  me  be. 

He  glow'rs  like  ony  silly  gowk, 

He  ca's  me  heavenly  fair. 
I  bid  him  look  like  ither  fowk, 

Kor  fash  me  sae  nae  mair. 
I  ca'  him  coof  an'  hav'rel  too, 

An'  frown  wi'  scomfu'  ee. 
But  a'  I  say,   or  a'  I  do, 

He  winna  lat  me  be. 


James  Ebnhbdt. 
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I  WAS  then  twenty-five  years  old, 
began  N.  N.  As  you  see,  the 
atory  is  of  days  long  past.  I  was  ab- 
solutely my  own  maater,  and  was  mak- 
ing a  foreign  tour,  not  to  **  finish  my 
education,''  as  the  phrase  is  nowadays, 
but  to  look  about  me  in  the  world  a 
little.  I  was  healthy,  young,  light- 
hearted  ;  I  had  plenty  of  money  and  as 
yet  no  cares;  I  lived  in  the  present 
and  did  precisely  as  I  wished ;  in  one 
word,  life  was  in  full  fiower  with  me. 
It  did  not  occur  to  me  that  man  is  not 
like  a  plant,  and  that  his  time  of  bloom 
is  but  once.  Youth  eats  its  gilded 
gingerbread,  and  thinks  that  is  to  be 
its  daily  food;  but  the  time  comes 
when  one  longs  in  vain  for  a  bit  of  dry 
bread.  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
speak  of  that. 

I  was  travelling  without  aim  or  plan : 
made  stops  wherever  it  pleased  me,  and 
went  on  whenever  I  felt  the  need  of 
seeing  fresh  faces— especially  faces. 
Hen  interested  me  above  all  things.  I 
detested  monuments,  collections  of  cu- 
riosities. The  mere  sight  of  a  guide 
roused  in  me  feelings  of  weariness  and 
fury.  In  the  Dresden  ^'Orfine  Oe- 
wOlbe"  I  nearly  lost  my  wits.  Na- 
ture made  a  powerful  impression  upon 
me;  but  I  did  not  love  her  so-called 
beauties — ^her  mighty  hills,  her  crags 
and  torrents.  I  did  not  like  to  have 
them  take  possession  of  me  and  dis- 
turb my  tranquillity.  Faces,  on  the 
contrary — living,  earthly  faces,  men's 
talk,  laughter,  movem^snts— *I  could 
not  do  without.  In  the  midst  of  a 
crowd  I  was  always  particularly  gay 
and  at  my  ease.  It  gave  me  real  plea- 
sure merely  to  go  where  others  went, 
to  shout  when  others  shouted,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  observe  how  these 
others  shouted.  It  pleas^sd  me  to  ob- 
serve men — ^yes,  I  did  not  observe 
them  merely;  I  studied  them  with  a 
delighted  and  insatiable  curiosity. 
But.l  am  digresnng  again. 


Twenty  years  ago,  then,  I  was  liv- 
ing in  the  little  German  town  of  8 , 

on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  I 
sought  soUtude.  I  had  been  wounded 
to  the  heart  by  a  young  widow  whose 
acquaintance  I  had  made  at  a  watering- 
place.  She  was  extremely  pretty  and 
vivacious,  flirted  with  everybody — 
alas  1  with  me.  also,  poor  rustic  !  At 
first  she  had  lifted  me  to  the  skies, 
but  soon  plunged  me  in  deq[>air  when 
she  sacrificed  me  to  a  rosy-cheeked 
lieutenant  from  Bavaria.  Seriously 
speaking,  the  wound  in  my  heart  was 
not  very  deep ;  but  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  give  myself  for  a  time  to  mel- 
ancholy and  retirement — what  plea- 
sure youth  finds  in  these  ! — and  ac- 
cordingly settled  myself  in  8 . 

This  little  town  had  attracted  me  by 
its  position  at  the  foot  of  high  hills, 
by  its  old  walls  and  towers,  its  hun- 
dred-year-old diadems,  its  steep 
bridges  over  the  clear  little  brook 
which  flowed  into  the  Rhine,  but 
above  all  by  its  good  wine.  And  af- 
ter sunset — it  was  in  June — the  love- 
liest of  fair-haired  Rhineland  girls 
sauntered  through  the  narrow  streets 
and  cried,  **Qood  evening  ! "  in  their 
sweet  tones  to  the  stranger  whom 
they  met,  some  of  them  even  linger- 
ing still  when  the  moon  rose  behind 
the  peaked  roofs  of  the  old  bouses, 
and  the  little  stones  of  the  pavement 
showed  distinctly  in  her  steady  light 
Then  I  delighted  in  strolling  about 
the  old  town.  The  moon  seemed  to 
look  down  benignly  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  the  town  received  this  glance 
and  lay  peacefully  there  wrapped  in 
sleep  and  veiled  in  moonbeiuns — ^the 
light  that  at  once  soothes  and  vaguely 
stirs  the  soul.  The  weathercock  upon 
the  high,  sharp  spire  gleamed  in  dull 
gold ;  long  gleams  of  gold  quivered  on 
the  dark  surface  of  the  stream ;  some 
dim  li|^ts — O  thrifty  German  folk  I— 
burned  here  and  there  in  the  small 
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windows  under  the  slated  roofs;  the 
vines  stretched  oat  mysterious  fingers 
fitnn  the  walls ;  something  stirred  pe]> 
haps  in  the  shadow  of  the  fountain  in 
the  little  <^ree-comered  market-place ; 
suddenly  the  sleepy  cry  of  the  watch- 
man sounded;  then  a  good-natured 
dog  growled  in  an  undertone ;  and  the 
air  kissed  the  brow  so  softly,  and  the 
lindens  smelled  so  sweet,  that  the 
breast  involuntarily  heaved  quicker, 
and  the  word  *'  Gretchen  "  rose  to  the 
lips,  half  a  cry,  half  question. 

This  little  town  of  S lies  about 

two  Tersts  from  the  Rhine.  I  went 
often  to  look  at  the  majestic  river, 
and  would  sit  for  hours  upon  a  stone 
bench  under  a  lonely,  large  oak,  think- 
ing, not  without  a  certain  exertion,  of 
my  faithless  widow.  A  little  statue 
of  the  Virgin,  with  a  red  heart  pierced 
with  swords  upon  her  breast,  looked 
sadly  out  from  the  leaves.     On  the 

opposite  bank  lay  the  town  of  L , 

somewhat  larger  than  the  one  in  which 
I  had  established  myself.  One  even- 
ing I  was  sitting  in  my  favorite  spot, 
looking  in  turn  at  the  stream,  the  sky, 
and  the  vineyards.  Before  me  some 
white-hooded  urchins  were  climbing 
over  the  sides  of  a  boat  that  was 
drawn  up  on  the  shore  and  lay  there 
keel  upward.  little  skiffs  with  sails 
hardly  swollen  passed  slowly  along; 
green  waves  slid  by  with  a  gentle, 
lushing  sound.  All  at  once  strains  of 
music  greeted  my  ears.    I  listened. 

They  were  playing  a  waits  in  L . 

The  double  bass  grumbled  out  its 
broken  tones,  the  violins  rang  clear 
between,  the  flutes  trilled  noisily. 

''What  is  that?"  I  asked  an  old 
man  who  approached  me  dressed  in  a 
plush  waistcoat,  blue  stockings,  and 
shoes  with  buckles. 

"That?"  he  repUed,  shifting  his 
pipe  from  one  comer  of  his  mouth  to 
tbe  other.     ''Those  are  the  students 

-who  have  come  from  B to  the 

Chmmera.^* 

"  I  win  see  this  Oommers, "  I  thought. 
**Be8ideB,  I  have  not  yet  been  in 
Ij . "  I  found  a  ferryman  and  cross- 
ed theiivef* 


Perhaps  not  every  one  knows  what 
a  Commers  is.  It  is  a  particular  kind 
of  drinking  bout,  in  which  the  stu- 
dents from  one  section,  or  of  one  so- 
ciety, unite.  Almost  every  partici- 
pant of  a  Commers  wears  the  conven- 
tional costume  of  the  German  student : 
a  short  jacket,  hi^  ^boots,  and  a  little 
cap  with  colored  vizor.  The  students 
generally  assemble  at  midday  and  ca- 
rouse till  morning,  drinking,  singing, 
smoking,  and  occasionally  they  hire  a 
band. 

6ach  a  Ck>mmers  was  at  this  mo- 
ment held  in  L at  a  little  inn  call- 
ed the  Sun,  in  a  garden  adjoining  the 
street.  Flags  were  flying  from  the 
inn  and  over  the  garden  itself.  The 
students  sat  round  tables  under  the 
spreading  lindens ;  a  huge  bulldog  un- 
der one  of  the  tables.  The  musicians 
were  under  a  trellis  at  one  side,  play- 
ing with  g^at  spirit,  and  refreshing 
themselves  from  time  to  time  with 
mugs  of  beer.  A  great  crowd  had 
collected  in  the  street  before  the  un- 
pretending little  inn.  The  good  citi- 
zens of  L were  not  of  the  stuff  to 

let  slip  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
strange  guests.  I  mingled  with  the 
crowd  of  lookers-on.  It  gave  me  an  im- 
mense satisfaction  to  watch  the  faces 
of  the  students,  their  embraces,  their 
exclamations,  the  innocent  affectations 
of  youth,  the  eager  glances,  the  unre- 
strained laughter — the  best  laughter 
in  the  world.  All  this  generous  fer- 
ment of  young,  fresh  life,  this  striving 
forward,  no  matter  whither  so  it  be 
forward,  this  rollicking,  tmtrammelled 
existence  excited  and  infected  me. 
Why  not  join  them,  I  thought  ? 

"Assja,  have  you  had  enough?" 
suddenly  asked  in  Russian  a  man*s 
voice  behind  me. 

"Let  us  wait  a  little  longer,"  an.- 
swered  another  voice,  a  woman's,  in 
the  same  tongue. 

I  turned  hastily.  My  eyes  fell  on  a 
handsome  young  fellow  in  a  loose  jack- 
et and  cap.  On  his  arm  hung  a  girl 
of  medium  height,  with  a  straw  hat 
which  entirely  hid  the  upper  part  of 
her  lace. 
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'*Yoa  ore  Russians?"  I  said  aload 
inYolantarily. 

The  young  man  smiled  and  answered, 

*' Yes;  we  are  Russians." 

'*I  did  not  expect,  in  such  an  out-of- 
the-way  place "  I  began. 

"Nor  did  we,"  he  interrupted  me. 
'^But  what  does  that  signify?  All 
the  better.  Permit  me  to,  introduce 
myself.  My  name  is  Gagin,  and  this 
is" — ^he  paused  for  an  instant — "my 
sister.    May  we  ask  your  name  ? " 

I  told  him,  and  we  began  a  conrer- 
sation.  I  learned  that  Gagin,  like  my- 
self, was  travelling  for  pleasure ;  that 
he  had  arrived  at  L the  week  pre- 
vious, and  was  now  staying  there.  To 
speak  candidly,  I  was  always  unwill- 
ing to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Rus- 
sians in  other  countries.  I  could  rec- 
ognize them  at  any  distance  by  their 
grait,  the  cut  of  their  clothes,  and 
more  than  all  by  the  egression  of 
their  faces.  The  self-satisfied,  scorn- 
ful, and  usually  haughty  expression 
would  change  suddenly  to  one  timid 
and  suspicious ;  in  a  moment  the  whole 
man  is  on  his  guard,  his  glance  wan- 
ders about  unsteadily.  "Have  I  said 
anything  ridiculous  ?  Are  they  laugh- 
ing at  me  ? "  this  anxious  look  seems 
to  say.  But  a  moment  more,  and  the 
majesty  of  the  physiognomy  is  re- 
stored, only  occasionally  replaced  by 
stupidity.  Yes,  I  avoided  Russians, 
but  Gagin  pleased  me  at  once.  There 
are  such  fortunate  faces  in  the  world. 
To  look  at  them  is  a  pleasure  for  every 
one.  One  feels  at  once  cheered  and  ca- 
ressed by  them.  Gagin  had  just  such 
a  gentle,  attractive  face,  with  great 
soft  eyes  and  fine  curly  hair.  When 
he  spoke,  even  if  you  did  not  see  his 
face,  you  felt  by  the  mere  sound  of  his 
voice  that  he  was  smiling. 

The  young  girl  whom  he  had  called 
his  sister  also  seemed  to  me  at  the 
first  glance  very  lovely.  There  was 
something  peculiar  and  remarkable  in 
the  traits  of  her  round,  brown  face, 
with  its  thin,  delicate  nose,  its  round, 
almost  babyish  cheeks,  and  its  clear, 
dark  eyes.  Her  form  was  graceful, 
but  apparently  not  yet  fully  developed. 


She  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  her 
brother. 

"Will  you  come  home  with  us?" 
Gagin  asked  me.  "I  think  we  have 
seen  enough  of  the  Germans.  Our  be- 
loved countrymen  would  certainly 
have  broken  some  window  panes  or 
smashed  a  few  chairs,  but  these  fel- 
lows are  quite  too  well  behaved. 
What  do  you  say,  Assja,  shall  we  go 
home?" 

The  young  girl  nodded  assent. 

"We  live  just  beyond  the  village," 
Gagin  continued,  "in  a  little  solitary 
house  far  up  the  hillside.  It  is  really 
fine  there.  You  shall  see  for  yourself. 
The  landlady  promised  me  to  have 
some  buttermilk  for  us.  It  will  be 
dark  very  soon,  and  then  you  can 
cross  the  Rhine  far  more  pleasantly  by 
moonlight." 

We  set  out.  Through  a  low  gate — 
for  the  town  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  an  old  wall,  some  of  whose 
loop-holes  even  yet  remained  undo- 
stroyed— we  gained  the  open  country, 
and  after  we  had  walked  about  a  hun- 
dred paces  beside  a  stone  wall  we 
came  to  a  steep  and  narrow  path  up 
the  hill,  into  which  Gkkgin  turned. 
The  slope  on  both  sides  was  planted 
with  grapes.  The  sun  had  but  just  set, 
and  a  soft  purple  light  rested  on  the 
green  vines,  the  long  poles,  the  dusty 
soil  covered  with  bits  of  broken  slate 
and  stone,  and  upon  the  white  walls 
of  a  small  house  with  steep  roof  and 
light  windows,  which  stood  high 
above  us  on  the  mountain  which  we 
were  climbing. 

"Here  is  our  place  I"  exclaimed 
Gagin  as  we  drew  near  the  house. 
"And  here  is  the  landlady  just  bring- 
ing us  our  buttermilk.  Good  evening, 
madam  1  We  will  be  there  in  a  mo- 
ment. But  fi^t,"  he  added,  "look 
about  you  once.  What  do  you  say  to 
this  outlook  ? " 

The  view  was  indeed  charming. 
The  Rhine  lay  before  us,  a  strip  of  sil- 
ver between  green  banks.  In  one  place 
it  glowed  in  the  purple  and  gold  of 
the  sunset.  All  the  hoofles  in  the  lit- 
tle towns  clustering  on  the  shores  stood 
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out  distinctly ;  hills  and  fields  spread 
far  before  as.  Below  us  it  was  lovely, 
but  above  it  was  lovelier  stilL  The 
brilliant  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  the  depth  and  purity  of 
the  sky,  made  a  profound  impression 
on  me.  The  air  was  fresh  and  exhila- 
rating. It  blew  with  a  light  wave  mo- 
tion, OS  if  it  felt  itself  more  free  on 
the  hilltop. 

**You  have  chosen  a  magnificent 
situation,''!  said. 

'^Assja  found  it  out,'*  Gagin  an- 
swered. "Now,  Assja,  give  your  or- 
ders. Let  us  have  everything  brought 
here.  We  will  take  tea  in  the  open 
air.  We  can  hear  the  music  better 
here.  Haven't  you  noticed  it  ? "  he 
went  on.  *  *  A  waltz  close  at  hand  may 
be  often  good  for  nothing — ^mere  com- 
monplace jingle.  It  becomes  exquisite 
at  a  distance ;  sets  all  the  sentimental 
strings  in  one's  heart  a  twanging." 
Assja  (her  name  was  properly  Anna; 
but  Gagin  always  called  her  Assja,  and 
I  shall  allow  myself  that  privilege) — 
Assja  went  into  the  house  and  soon 
returned  with  the  landlady.  Both 
together  they  carried  a  great  tea-tray 
with  a  jug  full  of  milk,  plates,  spoons, 
sugar,  berries,  and  bread.  We  seated 
ourselves  and  began  to  eat.  Assja 
took  off  her  hat.  Her  black  hair,  cut 
rather  short,  and  curled  like  a  boy's, 
fell  in  thick  ringlets  over  neck  and 
shoulders.  At  first  she  was  shy ;  but 
Gagin  said  to  her: 

"Assja,  don't  be  afraid.  He  won't 
hurt  you  I " 

She  smiled,  and  immediately  ad- 
dressed a  little  conversation  to  me.  I 
have  never  seen  a  more  restless  crea- 
ture. She  did  not  sit  still  a  moment. 
She  stood  up,  ran  into  the  house,  came 
out  again,  sang  in  an  undertone,  and 
laughed  often  in  an  odd  way.  It  seem- 
ed as  if  she  was  not  laughing  at  what 
she  heard,  but  at  stray  thoughts  which 
I  came  into  her  head.  Her  large,  clear 
f  eyes  looked  at  us  frankly  and  fearless- 
ly. Now  and  then,  however,  the  lids 
fell,  and  then  her  glance  became  sud- 
denly deep  and  gentle. 

For  nearly  two  hours  we  chatted  to- 


gether. Daylight  was  long  past,  and 
the  twilight  had  changed  from  scarlet 
and  gold  to  a  faint  redness,  then  to  a 
clear  gray,  and  finally  all  was  lost  in 
night;  but  our  speech  flowed  as  unin- 
terruptedly, peaceful,  and  quiet  as  the 
air  that  surrounded  us.  Gkigin  brought 
a  bottle  of  Rhine  wine,  and  we  drank 
it  leisurely.  We  could  still  hear  the 
music.  Tlie  notes  seemed  fainter  and 
sweeter  to  us.  Lights  began  to  appear 
in  the  town  and  on  the  river.  Assja's 
head  drooped  forward  so  that  her 
hair  fell  over  her  eyes.  She  was  silent 
and  breathed  heavily.  Then  she  de- 
clared that  she  was  sleepy,  and  went 
into  the  house;  but  I  saw  that  she 
stood  for  a  long  time  behind  the  closed 
window  without  lighting  her  lamp. 
Then  the  moon  rose,  and  her  beams 
quivered  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Everything  was  bright  or  in  deep  sha- 
dow, but  certainly  took  on  a  different 
appearance.  Even  the  wine  in  our 
glasses  sparkled  with  a  mysterious 
brilliancy.  The  wind  had  fallen  as  if 
it  had  folded  its  wings  and  were  rest- 
ing. Warm,  spicy  odors  of  the  night 
rose  from  the  ground. 

"It  is  time  for  me  to  go,  or  I  shall 
not  find  a  ferryman,'*  I  said. 

"Yes;  it  is  time,"  Gagin  repeated. 

We  descended  the  footpath.  Sud- 
denly stones  began  to  rattle  down. 
Assja  was  running  after  us. 

"Aren't  you  asleep  then?"  her 
brother  asked  her.  But  she  ran  on 
before  us  without  replying.  The  last 
dim  lights  which  the  students  had 
lighted  in  the  little  inn  garden  show- 
ed through  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
and  lent  them  a  gay,  fantastic  ap- 
pearance. We  found  Assja  at  the 
shore  talking  to  the  old  boatmen.  I 
sprang  into  the  boat  and  took  leave  of 
my  new  friends.  Cktgin  promised  to 
visit  me  on  the  next  day.  I  shook  his 
hand  and  held. mine  out  to  Assja,  but 
she  merely  looked  at  me  and  nodded. 
The  boat  was  pushed  off  and  was 
borne  down  on  the  swift  current.  The 
ferryman,  a  hale  old  fellow,  dipped  his 
oars  deep  into  the  dark  flood. 

"  You're  in  the  streak  of  moonshine 
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— ^youVe  spoiled  it,"  Assja  called  al- 
ter me. 

I  looked  down.  The  wares  were  rip- 
pling darklj  aboat  the  boat. 

*'  Good-by  1 "  rang  her  Toice  again. 

**Till  to-moitow/»  Gagin  added. 

The  boat  touehed  the  bank.  I  step- 
ped out  and  looked  back,  bnt  could 
see  no  one  on  the  shore  behind  me. 
The  moonshine  spanned  the  stream 
again  like  a  golden  bridge,  and  Hke 
another  good-by  I  caught  the  strains 
of  an  old  country  waltz.  Gagin  was 
right.  I  felt  that  all  the  strings  of  my 
heart  trembled  responsirely.  I  cross- 
ed the  dusky  fields  to  my  house, 
drinking  great  draughts  of  the  balmy 
air,  and  giving  myself  up  wholly  to  a 
sweet,  vague  feeling  of  expectation. 
I  felt  myself  happy.  But  why?  I 
wished  for  nothing,  I  thought  of  no- 
thing.    I  was  merely  happy. 

Still  smiling  from  the  fulness  of  de- 
lightful and  changing  sensations,  I 
sank  into  bed,  and  had  already  closed 
my  eyes  when  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
me  that  I  had  not  thought  of  my  cruel 
fair  one  once  in  the  whole  evening. 
**  What  does  it  mean  ? "  I  asked  my- 
self, **  Am  I  not  hopelessly  in  love  ?  " 
But  just  as  I  put  this  question  to  my- 
self I  fell  asleep,  as  it  seemed,  like  a 
baby  in  its  cradle. 

The  next  morning  (I  was  awake,  but 
had  not  risen)  some  one  knocked  with 
a  stick  under  my  window,  and  a  voice 
that  I  immediately  recognized  as  Ga- 
gin's  began  to  sing, 

Sleepest  thoo  ftill  f 

If 7  Into  abaU  wake  thee. 

I  ran  to  open  the  door  for  him. 

'*  Good  morning,"  said  Gagin  as  he 
entered.  "I  disturb  you  a  little  ear- 
ly. But  what  a  morning  it  is  1  Fresh, 
dewy;  the  larks  singing."  With  his 
wavy,  shining  hair,  his  bare  neck  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  he  was  as  fresh  as  the 
morning  himself. 

I  dressed  myself,  and  we  went  out 
into  the  garden,  sat  down  upon  a 
bench,  ordered  coffee,  and  began  to 
talk.  Gagin  confided  to  me  his  plans 
for  the  future.    Possessed  of  a  fair 


property,  and  entirely  independent, 
he  wished  to  devote  himself  to  paint- 
ing; only  he  regretted  that  this  deci- 
sion had  been  a  late  one,  and  that  he 
had  already  lost  much  time.  I  also 
detailed  my  projects,  and  even  took 
him  into  the  secret  of  my  unhappy 
love  affair.  He  listened  patiently, 
but,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  the  story  of 
my  passion  did  not  awake  any  very 
lively  sympathy  in  him.  After  he  had 
sighed  once  or  twice  out  of  good  man- 
ners, he  proposed  to  me  to  come  and 
see  his  studio.    I  was  ready  at  once. 

We  did  not  find  Assja.  She  had 
gone  to  the  *'ruin,"  the  landlady  as- 
sured  us.    Two  versts   from   L 

were  the  remains  of  a  castle  of  the 
middle  ages.  €kigin  laid  all  his  can- 
vases before  me.  There  was  life  and 
truth  in  his  sketches,  a  certain  breadth 
and  freedom  of  treatment,  but  not  one 
was  finished,  and  the  drawing  was 
careless  and  often  faulty.  I  told  him 
my  opinion  frankly. 

"Yes,  yes,"  he  interrupted  me  with 
a  sigh.  '*  You  are  right ;  it  is  all  weak 
and  unsatisfactory.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  haven't  studied  properly,  and 
the  inexcusable  carelessness  shows 
everywhere.  Before  working  it  always 
seems  as  if  I  were  capable  of  eagle 
flights — it  seems  as  I  could  hurl  the 
earth  out  of  her  course ;  but  when  it 
comes  to  execution  one  loses  strength 
quickly  enough,  and  is  tired." 

I  began  to  encourage  him,  but  he 
motioned  with  bis  hand  that  I  should 
be  silent,  rolled  up  his  canvases,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  sofa.  *'If  my 
patience  lasts,  I  shall  make  something 
yet,"  he  muttered  in  his  beard;  *'if 
not — then  I  shall  stay  a  country  lout 
Come,  let  us  look  after  Assja."  We 
started. 

The  way  to  the  ruin  wound  round 
the  slope  of  a  wooded  valley,  at  whose 
bottom  a  brook  flowed  noisily  over  its 
pebbles  as  if  it  were  anxious  to  lose 
itself  in  the  great  stream  that  was 
ahining  peacefully  behind  the  sharply 
indented  mountain  side.  'Ckigin  called 
my  attention  to  some  partially  lighted 
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spots;  in  his  words  the  artist  certainly 
spoke,  if  not  the  painter.  The  river 
soon  apx)eared.  On  the  summit  of  the 
naked  rock  rose  a  square  town,  black 
with  age  but  in  tolerable  preservation, 
though  it  was  cleft  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Hoss-grown  walls  adjoined  this 
town,  ivy  clung  here  and  there,  a  tan- 
gle of  briars  filled  the  embrasures  and 
the  shattered  arches.  A  stone  foot- 
walk  led  to  the  door  that  remained  in- 
tact. We  were  already  near  it  when 
suddenly  a  girl's  figure  sped  by  us, 
sprang  over  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  and 
seated  herself  on  a  projection  of  the 
wall  directly  over  the  abyss.  "There 
is  Assja,"  criedGagin.  **  Is  she  mad  ?  " 

Through  the  gate  we  stepped  into  a 
spacious  courtyard  half  filled  with  wild 
apple  trees  and  stinging  nettles.  It 
was  indeed  Assja,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  projection.  8he  looked. down  at 
us  and  laughed,  but  did  not  stir  from 
her  place.  Gagin  threatened  her  with 
his  finger.  I  began  to  expostulate 
aloud  with  her  on  her  recklessness. 

"Don't  do  that,"  Gagin  whispered 
to  me.  **  Dont  exasperate  her.  You 
don't  know  her.  She  would  be  capa- 
ble of  clambering  up  the  town.  Look 
yonder,  rather,  and  see  how  ingenious 
the  people  hereabouts  are." 

I  looked  about  me.  A  thrifty  old 
lady  had  made  herself  very  comfort- 
able in  a  kind  of  narrow  booth  made 
of  boards  piled  up  in  one  comer,  and 
knitted  her  stocking,  while  she  occa- 
sionally glanced  askance  at  us.  She 
had  beer,  cake,  and  soda-water  for 
tourists.  We  sat  down  on  a  bench 
and  attacked  our  heavy  tin  mugs  of 
cooling  beer.  Assja  still  sat  motion- 
less; she  had  drawn  up  her  feet,  and 
wound  her  muslin  scarf  about  her 
head.  Her  charming,  slender  figure 
showed  sharp  against  the  sky,  but  I 
eould  not  look  at  it  without  annoy- 
ance. Sven  on  the  previous  day  I 
bad  seen  something  intense,  unnat- 
ural in  her.  "Does  she  want  to  as- 
tonish us  t "  I  thought.  "  What  for  f 
What  a  childish  freak ! "  As  if  she 
had  fathomed  my  thought,  she  cast  a 
quick  and  piercing  glance  at  me, 
24 


laughed  loudly,  sprang  in  two  bounds 
from  the  wall,  and  going  to  the  old 
woman,  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 

"You  think  that  I  want  to  drink 
it  f  "  she  said,  turning  to  her  brother. 
"No;  there  are  some  flowers  up  there 
that  I  must  water." 

Gagin  made  no  reply,  but  she  scram- 
bled up  the  ruins  glass  in  hand,  and, 
stopping  from  time  to  time  and  bend- 
ing down,  with  extraordinary  pains- 
taking she  let  fall  some  drops  of  water, 
which  glistened  in  the  sun.  Her 
movements  were  full  of  grace,  but  I 
was  vexed  as  before,  although  I  was 
forced  to  admire  her  lightness  and 
dexterity.  In  one  perilous  spot  she 
uttered  a  little  shriek  with  design,  and 
then  laughed  loudly  again.  That  an- 
noyed me  still  more. 

"The  young  lady  climbs  like  a 
goat,"  mumbled  the  old  woman,  and 
stopped  knitting  for  a  moment. 

Meanwhile  Assja  had  emptied  her 
glass  and  come  down,  roguishly  sway- 
ing to  and  fro.  A  strange,  impercep- 
tible smile  played  round  her  brows, 
and  nostrils,  and  lips ;  half  audacious, 
half  merry,  the  dark  eyes  were  shining. 

"Yon  find  my  behavior  scandal- 
ous," her  face  seemed  to  say.  "  Very 
well.    I  know  that  you  admire  me." 

"Neatly  done,  Assja;  neatly  done,** 
said  Gagin  under  his  breath. 

It  seemed  as  if  she  felt  suddenly 
ashamed  of  herself.  Her  long  lashes 
fell,  and  she  sat  down  near  us  meekly, 
as  if  conscious  of  naughtiness.  Now  for 
the  first  time  I  could  see  her  face  fairly 
— the  most  changeful  that  I  had  ever 
beheld.  For  a  few  moments  it  was 
very  pale,  and  took  on  a  reserved,  al- 
most a  melancholy  expression.  Her 
features  seemed  larger,  stronger,  and 
more  simple.  She  was  perfectly  still. 
We  made  the  tour  of  the  ruins  (Assja 
followed  us),  and  were  very  enthusi* 
astic  over  the  view.  Meanwhile  din* 
nertime  approached.  Gagin  paid  the 
old  woman,  asked  for  another  glass  of 
beer,  and  cried,  turning  to  me  with  a 
sly  look, 

"To  the  health  of  the  lady  of  your 
heart  I"  ^  , 
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"Has  he— h&ye  you  such  a  lady  ? " 
asked  Assja  suddenly. 

''  Who  hasnt  ? "  replied  Oagin. 

Assja  became  thoughtful.  Her  face 
assumed  yet  another  expression.  The 
challenging,  almost  bold  smile  re- 
turned. 

On  the  way  home  she  laughed  more, 
and  her  behavior  was  more  fHiimsical 
than  eyer.  She  broke  for  herself  a 
long  branch,  carried  it  over  her  shoul- 
der like  a  gun,  and  bound  her  scarf 
about  her  head.  A  party  of  fair-haired 
young  English  dandies  met  us.  As  if 
at  a  word  of  command,  they  all  stood 
aside  to  let  Assja  pass,  with  a  cold 
glare  of  astonishment  in  their  eyes, 
while  she  began  to  sing  loudly  in 
mockery.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached 
the  house  she  went  to  her  chamber, 
and  appeared  at  dinner  in  a  most  elab- 
orate dress,  with  carefully  arranged 
hair,  and  wearing  gloves.  She  be- 
haved with  great  propriety,  not  to  say 
stiffness,  at  table,  hudly  touched,  her 
food,  and  drank  water  out  of  a  wine- 
glass. Evidently  she  wished  to  ap- 
pear before  me  in  a  new  rdle,  that  of  a 
conventional  and  well  brought  up 
young  lady.  (}agin  let  her  alone.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  it  had  become  a 
habit  with  him  to  let  her  have  her  will 
in  all  things.  At  times  he  looked  at 
her  good-naturedly  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  slightly,  as  much  as  to  say, 
''Be  indulgent;  she  is  only  a  child." 
When  the  meal  was  ended  Assja  rose, 
mode  us  a  courtesy,  and  taking  up  her 
hat,  asked  Ckigin  if  she  might  go  to 
see  Frau  Luise. 

**  Since  when  have  you  begun  to  ask 
permission  ? "  answered  Gagin  with 
his  ready  smile,  but  with  a  little  as- 
tonishment. *  *'  Is  the  time  long  to  you 
with  us  ? " 

* '  No ;  but  yesterday  I  promised*  Fran 
Luisc  that  I  would  visit  her.  And  then 
I  think  you  two  would  rather  be  alone. 
Mr.  N.'*  (she  pointed  to  me)  '*may 
have  something  to  tell  you." 

She  went. 

"Frau  Luise,"  Gagin  began,  taking 
pains  to  avoid  my  glance,  ''is  the 
widow  of  a  former  burgomaster  of 


this  place;  a  good  old  soul,  but  rather 
narrow-minded.  She  has  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  Assja.  It  is  Assja^s  passion  ' 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  people  of 
the  lower  classes.  I  have  found  that 
pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter 
every  time.  I  have  spoiled  her  thor- 
oughly, you  see,"  he  went  on  after  a 
pause ;  * '  but  what  was  there  for  me  to 
do  ?  I  never  could  carry  a  point  by 
firmness  with  any  one ;  most  of  all  not 
with  her.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  indul- 
gent with  her." 

I  was  silent.  Gagin  gave  another 
direction  to  the  conversation.  The 
more  I  learned  of  him  the  more  he 
pleased  me.  I  soon  understood  him. 
His  was  a  real  Russian  character — 
truth-loving,  faithful,  simple,  but  un- 
fortunately rather  sluggish,  lacking 
firmness,  and  without  the  inward  fire. 
Youth  did  not  flame  up  in  him;  it 
burned  with  a  gentle  glow.  He  was 
most  amiable  and  sensible ;  but  I  could 
not  imagine  what  he  would  become  in 
manhood.  He  wished  to  be  an  artist. 
Without  constant,  absorbing  endeavor, 
no  one  is  an  artist.  You  exhaust  your- 
self, I  thought,  looking  at  his  gentle 
face  and  listening  to  the  slow  cadence 
of  his  voice.  No ;  yon  will  not  strain 
every  nerve ;  you  will  never  succeed  in 
mastering  yourself.  And  yet  it  was 
impossible  not  to  be  attracted  by  him. 
My  heart  was  really  drawn  to  him. 
It  may  have  been  four  hours  that  we 
talked  together,  sometimes  sitting  on 
the  sofa,  sometimes  walking  quietly 
up  and  down  before  the  house;  ac^ 
in  these  four  hours  we  became  real 
friends. 

The  day  was  at  its  dose,  and  it  was 
time  to  go  home.  Assja  had  not  re- 
turned. 

''She  is  a  wild  creature,"  Gagin 
said.  "If  you  please,  I  will  go  back 
with  you,  and  we  will  go  to  Frau 
Luise*8  on  the  way,  and  I  will  ask  if  she 
is  still  there.    The  distance  is  trifling." 

We  descended  to  the  town,  turned 
into  a  crooked  and  narrow  cross  street, 
and  came  to  a  standstill  before  a 
house  of  four  stories  with  two  win- 
dowiB  on  a  floor.    The  second  itoiy 
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projected  into  the  street  beyond  the 
first;  the  third  and  fourth  reached  still 
further  forward  than  the  second.  The 
whole  hooae,  with  its  old-fashioned 
carving,  its  two  thick  pillars  below, 
its  steep,  tiled  roof,  and  the  beak- 
shaped  gutter  running  out  from  the 
eaves,  had  the  appearance  of  some 
monstrous,  squatting  bird. 

^^Assja,"  called  Gagin,  '^are  you 
there  ? " 

A  lighted  window  in  the  third  story 
was  thrown  up,  and  Assja's  little  dark 
head  appeared.  Behind  her  peered 
forth  the  face  of  a  toothless  and  blear- 
eyed  old  woman. 

*'Here  I  am,"  answered  Assja,  co- 
quettishly  leaning  over  the  window- 
dll  on  her  elbows.  ''It  is  exceeding* 
ly  pleasant  here.  Catch,"  she  added, 
flinging  a  bit  of  geranium  down  to 
Gagin.  *^  Imagine  that  I  am  the  lady  of 
your  heart." 

Frau  Luise  laughed. 

*'N.  is  going,"  responded  Ga- 
gin. ''  He  would  like  to  take  leave  of 
you." 

''Indeed?"  said  Assja.  ''In  that 
case  give  him  my  sprig.  I  am  com- 
ing home  directly." 

She  shut  the  window,  and  I  fancied 
that  she  gave  Frau  Luise  a  kiss.  Gk^ 
gin  handed  me  the  sprig  without  a 
word.  Without  a  word  I  put  it  in  my 
pocket,  went  to  the  ferry,  and  crossed 
to  the  other  side. 

I  remember  that  I  went  home  think- 
ing of  nothing  definite,  but  feeling  a 
certain  dull  ache  at  my  heart,  when 
suddenly  a  strong  odor,  well  known 
to  me,  but  not  usual  in  Germany,  made 
me  stop  puzzled.  I  stood  still  and 
recognized  by  the  roadside  a  hemp- 
field  of  moderate  size,  whose  smell  re- 
minded me  at  once  of  my  native  step- 
pes. A  mighty  homesickness  arose  in 
me.  I  had  a  longing  to  feel  Russian 
air  blowing  on  my  cheeks,  to  have 
Russian  ground  beneath  my  feet. 
"  What  am  I  doing  here  ?  Why  am  I 
wandering  about  among  strangers  in  a 
strange  land  ? "  I  cried  aloud,  and  the 
vague  uneasiness  that  weighed  on  my 
spirits  changed  suddenly  to  a  bitter 


burning  pain.  I  reached  the  house  in 
a  mood  entirely  different  from  the  one 
of  the  preceding  day.  I  was  strange- 
ly excited.  I  could  not  compose  my- 
self. A  feeling  of  vexation  which  I 
could  not  explain  to  myself  possessed 
me.  At  lost  I  sat  down  to  think  of 
my  faithless  widow  (for  I  devoted  the 
close  of  every  day  to  official  recollec- 
tions of  this  lady),  and  I  took  out  one 
of  her  letters.  But  this  time  I  did  not 
even  c^n  it.  My  thoughts  had  taken 
another  turn;  I  thought— of  Assja.  I 
remembered  that  Ga^n,  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  had  spoken  of  certain 
obstacles  which  would  make  his  re- 
turn to  Russia  very  difficult.  "  Is  she 
then  really  his  sister  ?  "  I  cried  aloud. 

I  undressed  myself,  went  to  bed, 
and  tried  to  sleep;  but  an  hour  after- 
ward I  was  sitting  up  with  my  elbow 
on  the  pillow,  and  still  thinking  of  the 
''capricious  maid  with  her  affected 
laugh."  ''  Bhe  has  a  form  like  the  lit- 
tle Galatea  of  Raphael  in  the  Famese," 
I  said  to  myself.  "Yes,  and  she  is 
not  his  sister." 

Meanwhile  the  widow's  letter  lay 
quietly  on  the  fioor,  bleached  by  a 
moonbeam. 


However,  on  the  following  day  I 
went  again  to  L— — .  I  said  to  myself 
that  I  wished  to  visit  Gagin,  but  in 
truth  I  was  curious  to  watch  Assja,  to 
see  if  she  would  pursue  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  day  previous.  I  found 
them  both  in  the  parlor,  and  wonder- 
ful I — was  it  because  I  had  thought  so 
much  of  Russia  in  the  night  and  the 
morning? — Assja  appeared  to  me  a 
real  Russian  girl — yes,  even  a  very  or- 
dinary one,  almost  like  a  servant.  Bhe 
wore  a  shabby  gown;  her  hair  was 
combed  back  behind  her  ears.  She  sat 
quietly  by  the  window,  busy  vnth 
some  sewing,  sedate  and  still  as  if  she 
never  in  her  life  had  been  otherwise. 
She  hardly  spoke,  examined  her  work 
from  time  to  time;  and  her  features 
had  an  expression  so  dull  and  com- 
monplace that  I  was  involuntarily  re- 
minded of  our  own  Eathinkos  and 
Maschinkas.    To  complete  the  resom- 
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blancc,  she  began  to  hum  *'  My  darling 
little  mother."  I  looked  at  her  sal- 
low, languid  face,  thought  of  jester- 
day's  fantasies,  and  got  suddenly  out 
^  of  temper.  The  weather  was  magnifi- 
cent. Gagin  declared  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  sketch  from  nature.  I  asked  if 
he  would  permit  me  to  accompany 
him,  if  it  would  not  disturb  him  ) 

'*0n  the  contrary,''  said  he,  **yon 
will  assist  me  by  your  suggestions." 

He  put  on  his  Yandyk  hat  and  his 
painting  blouse,  took  his  canvas  un- 
der his  arm,  and  started.  I  followed 
him  slowly ;  Assja  remained  at  home. 
In  going  out  Gagin  begged  her  to  take 
care  that  the  soup  should  not  be  too 
watery.  Assja  promised  to  OTersee  it 
in  the  kitchen.  Gagin  reached  a  dell 
which  I  already  knew,  sat  down  upon 
a  stone,  and  began  to  sketch  an  old, 
hollow,  wide-branched  oak.  I  lay 
down  in  the  grass  and  took  out  a 
book,  but  my  reading  did  not  adrance 
beyond  the  second  page,  nor  did  he 
blacken  much  paper.  We  chatted  a 
great  deal,  and,  if  my  memory  does 
not  deceive  me,  we  discoursed  very 
subtly  and  profoundly  about  work: 
what  one  should  avoid,  what  strive 
for,  and  in  what  consisted  the  real 
merit  of  the  artists  of  our  day.  At 
last  Gagin  declared  that  he  was  not  in 
the  mood  for  work,  threw  himself 
down  beside  me,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  our  youthful  talk  flowed  free, 
now  passionate,  now  dreamy,  now  al 
most  inspired,  but  always  vague — a 
conversation  peculiar  to  Russians.  Af- 
ter we  had  talked  ourselves  tired  wo 
started  for  home,  filled  with  satisfac- 
tion that  we  had  accomplished  some- 
thing, had  arrived  at  some  result.  I 
found  Assja'precisely  as  I  hod  left  her. 
Whatever  pains  I  might  take  with  my 
scrutiny  I  could  discover  no  trace  of 
coquetry,  no  evidence  of  a  part  de- 
signedly played.  This  time  it  was  im- 
possible to  accuse  her  of  oddity. 
*'AhaI"  Gagin  said;  '*you  have  im- 
posed penance  and  fasting  on  your- 
self." In  the  evening  she  gaped  seve- 
ral times  without  pretence  at  conceal- 
ment, and  retired  early.    I  also  took 


leave  of  Qtigm  betimes,  and  having 
reached  home,  I  gave  myself  up  to  no 
more  dreams.  This  day  ended  in  sober 
reflections.  But  I  remember  that  as  I 
settled  myself  to  sleep  I  said  aloud, 
<'  What  a  chameleon  the  girl  is  t "  And 
after  a  moment's  thought  I  added, 
'^And  she  is  certainly  not  his  sis- 
ter." 


In  this  way  two  whole  weeks  passed. 
I  visited  the  Gagins  every  day.  Assja 
seemed  to  shun  me.  She  indulged  in 
no  more  of  those  eztravagaaees  which 
had  so  astonished  me  on  the  first  days 
of  our  acquaintance.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  was  secretly  troubled  or  per- 
plexed. Neither  did  she  laugh  so 
much.   I  dl>served  her  with  interest. 

Bhe  spoke  French  and  German  in- 
differently well,  but  one  could  see  in 
everything  that  she  had  not  been  in 
the  hands  of  women  since  her  child- 
hood, and  the  strange,  desultory  edu- 
cation which  she  had  received  had 
nothing  in  common  with  Gagin's.  In 
spite  of  the  Yandyk  hat  and  the  paint- 
er's blouse,  the  delicate,  almost  effemi- 
nate Russian  nobleman  was  always  ap- 
parent in  him;  but  she  was  not  in  the 
least  like  a  noblewoman.  In  all  her 
movements  there  was  something  un- 
steady. Here  was  a  graft  lately  made, 
wine  not  yet  fermented.  Naturally  of 
a  timid  and  shy  disposition,  she  yet 
was  annoyed  by  her  own  timidity,  and 
in  her  vexation  she  compelled  herself 
to  be  unconoemed  and  at  her  ease,  in 
which  she  did  not  always  succeed. 
Several  times  I  turned  the  conversa- 
tion to  her  life  in  Russia,  her  past. 
Bhe  answered  my  questions  reluctantly. 
I  learned,  however,  that  she  had  lived 
in  the  country  for  a  long  time  before 
her  travels.  Once  I  found  her  with  a 
book.  She  was  alone.  Her  head  sup- 
ported by  both  hands,  the  fingers 
twisted  deep  in  her  hair,  she  was  de- 
vouring the  words  with  her  eyes. 

**  Bravo  I "  I  called  out  to  her  on 
entering.     "  You  are  very  busy." 

She  raised  her  head  and  looked  at 
me  with  great  gravity  and  earnestness. 

**  Do  you  really  think  that  I  can  do 
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nothing  but  langh  t "  she  said,  and 
was  about  to  withdraw. 

I  glanced  at  the  title  of  the  book; 
it  was  a  French  norel. 

*^I  cant  commend  your  choice,"  I 
•aid. 

''What  diaU  I  read  then?"  she 
cried.  And  throwing  her  book  on  the 
table,  she  added,  ''It's  better  that  I  fill 
up  mj  time  with  nonsense,"  and  with 
this  she  ran  o«t  into  the  garden. 

That  evening  I  read  *'  Hennann  and 
Dorothea  "  alond  to  Gagin.  At  first 
Assja  occupied  herself  rather  noisily 
near  ns,  then  suddenly  ceased  and  be- 
came attentive,  seated  herself  quietly 
beside  me,  and  listened  to  the  reading 
to  the  end.  On  the  following  day  I 
was  again  puzded  by  her  mood  till  it 
occurred  to  me  that  she  had  been  seissed 
with  a  whim  to  be  womanly  and  dis- 
creet like  Dorothea.  In  a  word,  she 
was  an  enigmatical  creature.  Full  of 
conceit  and  irritable  as  she  was,  she 
attracted  me  eren  while  she  made 
me  angry.  I  was  more  and  mons  con- 
vinced that  she  was  not  Gagin's  sister. 
His  behavior  toward  her  was  not  that 
of  a  l»other;  it  was  too  gentle,  too 
considerate,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
little  constrained.  A  singular  occur- 
rence seemed,  by  every  token,  to  con- 
firm my  suspicions. 

One  evening,  when  I  came  to  the 
vineyard  where  the  Gagins  lived,  I 
found  the  gate  locked.  Without 
much  thought  I  went  to  a  broken 
place  which  I  had  often  noticed  in  the 
wall,  and  sprang  over.  Not  far  from 
this  place,  and  aside  from  the  path, 
there  was  a  small  clump  of  acacia.  I 
had  reached  it,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  passing  it.  Suddenly  I  heard  Assja's 
voice,  the  words  spoken  excitedly  and 
through  tears: 

"  No.  I  will  love  no  one  but  you: 
no,  no— you  alone  and  for  ever  I " 

'  *  listen,  Assja.  Compose  yourself, " 
replied  Gagin.  "You  know  that  I 
believe  yon."  I  heard  the  voices  of 
both  in  the  arbor.  I  saw  both  through 
the  sparse  foliage.  They  were  not 
aware  of  my  presence. 

**  You— you  alone,"  she  repeated, 


threw  herself  on  his  neck,  and  cling- 
ing to  his  breast,  she  kissed  him  amid 
violent  sobs.  "Come,  enough,"  he 
said,  while  he  smoothed  her  hair  gen- 
tly wiHi  his  hand. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  motionless. 
Suddenly  I  recollected  myself.  Enter 
and  join  diem  ?  For  nothing  in  the 
world  I  it  shot  through  my  brain. 
With  hasty  steps  I  gained  the  wall, 
leaped  it,  and  reached  my  dwelling 
almost  on  the  run.  I  laughed,  rubbed 
my  hands  together,  and  congratulated 
myself  on  the  chance  which  had  so 
unexpectedly  confirmed  my  suspicion 
(whose  truth  I  had  not  doubted  for  an 
instant);  but  my  heart  was  heavy. 
"  They  dissemble  well  ? "  I  thought. 
"And  for  what  purpose?  Why  do 
they  wish  to  amuse  themselves  at  my 
expense  9  I  would  not  have  thought 
it  of  them  1 "  What  a  disturbing  dis- 
covery it  was  I 

I  slept  ill,  and  on  the  following  day 
I  rose  early,  buckled  on  my  knapsack, 
and  after  telling  my  landlady  not  to 
expect  me  at  night,  I  turned  my  steps 
toward  the  mountains,  following  the 
stream  on  which  the  town  of  S  is 
built.  These  mountains  are  very  in- 
teresting from  a  geological  point  of 
view;  they  are  particularly  remarkable 
for  the  regularity  and  purity  of  their 
basaltic  formations;  but  I  was  not 
bent  on  geological  investigation.  I 
could  give  no  account  to  myself  of 
my  own  feelings.  One  thing,  howev- 
er, was  clear:  I  had  not  the  least  de- 
sire to  see  the  Gagins.  I  insisted  to 
myself  that  the  only  ground  of  my 
sudden  distaste  for  their  society  lay 
in  vexation  at  their  falseness. 

What  had  been  the  necessity  of  call- 
ing themselves  brother  and  sister? 
I  resolutely  avoided  thinking  of  them, 
loitered  idly  among  the  hills  and  val- 
leys, spent  much  time  In  village  inns 
in  friendly  talk  with  the  landlord  and 
his  guests,  or  lay  on  a  flat  or  sunny 
rock  in  the  lovely  weather,  and  watch- 
ed the  clouds  float  over.  In  this  way 
three  days  passed  not  unpleasantly, 
though  from  time  to  time  I  had  a 
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stifled  feeling  at  my  heart.  This  quiet 
nature  accorded  perfectly  with  my 
state  of  mind.  I  gave  myself  up  com- 
pletely to  the  chance  of  the  moment 
and  the  impressions  that  it  brought  to 
mo;  following  one  another  without 
haste,  they  flooded  my  soul,  and  left 
finally  a  single  feeling  where  every- 
thing  which  I  had  seen  or  heard  or  ex- 
perienced during  these  three  days  was 
blended — ererything:  the  faint  resin- 
ous smell  of  the  woods,  cry  and  tap-  , 
ping  of  the  woodpeckers,  the  continu- 
al murmur  of  the  clear  brooks  with 
spotted  trout  in  their  sandy  shallows, 
the  not  too  bold  outlines  of  the  moun- 
tains, gray  rock,  the  friendly  villages 
with  venerable  churches  and  trees, 
storks  in  the  meadows,  snug  mills 
with  wheels  merrily  turning,  the  hon- 
est faces  of  the  country  people  with 
their  blue  smocks  and  gray  stockings, 
the  slow  creaking  wagons  and  well- 
fed  horses,  or  sometimes  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  long-haired  lads  strolling  along 
the  cleanly  kept  paths  under  apple 
and  pear  trees.  To  this  day  I  re- 
member with  pleasure  the  impressions 
of  that  time.  I  greet  you,  little  nook 
of  modest  ground,  with  your  modest 
content,  with  your  signs  everywhere 
visible  of  busy  hands,  of  labor  con- 
stant if  not  severe— greetings  to  you 
and  peace. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  day  I  re- 
turned to  8  I  have  forgotten  to 
say  that  in  my  vexation  with  the  Ga- 
gins,  I  had  endeavored  to  reinstate  the 
image  of  my  hard-hearted  widow. 
But  I  remember,  as  I  began  to  think 
of  her,  I  saw  before  me  a  little  pea- 
sant girl,  about  five  years  old,  out  of 
whose  round  little  face  a  pair  of  great 
innocent  eyes  were  regarding  me  cu- 
riously. The  look  was  so  childlike, 
so  confiding,  a  kind  of  shame  swept 
over  me.  I  could  not  continue  a  lie 
before  that  gaze,  and  at  once  and  for 
ever  I  said  good-by  to  my  early  flattne. 

I  found  a  note  from  Gkigin  waiting 
for  me.  My  sudden  whim  astonished 
him.  He  made  me  some  reproaches 
that  I  had  not  taken  him  with  me, 
and  begged  me  to  come  to  him  as  soon 


as  I  should  return.  Distrustfully  I 
read  this  note,  yet  the  following  day 
found  me  at  L-- — . 


Gagin's  reception  was  friendly.  He 
overwhelmed  me  with  affectionate  re- 
proaches; but  no  sooner  had  Assja 
caught  sight  of  me  than  she  broke  in- 
to loud  laughter,  designedly,  it  seemed, 
and  without  the  least  cause,  and  ran 
away  precipitately.  G^agin  lost  his 
temper,  grumbled  at  her  for  a  crazy 
girl,  and  begged  me  to  excuse  her.  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  very  cross  with 
Assja.  I  was  uncomfortable  before, 
and  now  this  unnatural  laughter  and 
ridiculous  behavior  must  be  added. 
However,  I  acted  as  if  I  had  observed 
nothing,  and  detailed  to  Gagin  all  the 
incidents  of  my  little  journey.  He 
told  me  what  he  had  done  during  my 
absence.  But  the  conversation  went 
lame.  Assja  kept  running  in  and  out. 
Finally  I  declared  that  I  had  some 
pressing  work,  and  that  it  was  time 
for  n|e  to  be  at  home.  Gagin  tried  to 
detain  me  at  first,  then  looking  keenly 
at  me,  he  begged  permission  to  accom- 
pany me.  In  the  hall  Assja  approach- 
ed me  suddenly,  and  held  out  her 
hand  to  me.  I  gave  her  fingers  an  al- 
most imperceptible  pressure,  and  bade 
her  good-by  carelessly.  We  crossed 
the  Rhine  together,  strolled  to  my 
favorite  oak  tree  near  the  little  shrine 
to  the  Virgin,  and  sat  down  on  a  bench 
to  enjoy  the  landscape.  There  a  re- 
markable conversation  took  place  be- 
tween us. 

At  first  we  only  spoke  in  the  brief- 
est words,  then  fell  into  silence  and 
fixed  our  eyes  on  the  shining  river. 

«Tell  me,"  Gagin  began  suddenly, 
with  his  accustomed  smile,  '^what  is 
your  opinion  of  Assja  ?  She  must  ap- 
pear a  little  singular  to  you.  Not  so  ?  '^ 

**Tes,''  I  answered,  not  without  a 
certain  constraint.  I  had  not  expect- 
ed him  to  speak  of  her. 

<*  One  must  learn  to  know  her  well 
to  form  a  judgement  upon  her,"  he  con- 
tinued. /'  She  has  a  very  good  heart, 
but  a  wild  head.  It  is  hard  to  live 
quietly  with  her.    However,  it  is  not 
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her  fanlt,  and  if  you  knew  her  his- 
tory  " 

**Her  history  I "  I  intemipted  him. 

"Isn't   she    then  your "     Gagin 

looked  at  me. 

**  Is  it  possible  that  you  hare  doubt- 
ed that  she  was  my  sister  f  No,"  he 
went  on,  without  heeding  my  confu- 
sion. "She  is;  at  least  she  is  my 
father's  daughter.  Listen  to  me.  I 
have  confidence  in  you,  and  I  will  tell 
you  all  about  her. 

"My  father  was  a  very  honest,  sen- 
sible, cultiTated,  and  unfortunate  man. 
Fate  had  no  harder  blows  for  him 
than  for  others,  but  he  could  not  bear 
the  first  one  that  he  felt  from  her.  He 
had  married  early — a  lore  match ;  Ms 
wife,  my  mother,  soon  died,  and  I  was 
left  a  six  months'  old  baby.  My  fath- 
er took  me  to  his  country  estates,  and 
for  twelve  whole  years  he  liyed  there 
in  absolute  seclusion.  He  himself  took 
charge  of  my  education,  and  would 
neyer  hare  been  separated  from  me  if 
my  uncle,  his  brother,  had  not  come  to 
▼isit  us  in  our  country  house.  This 
uncle  lived  in  Petersburg,  where  he 
held  a  rather  important  post.  He  per- 
suaded my  father,  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  quit  his  home  under  any 
consideration,  to  trust  me  to  his  care. 
He  showed  his  brother  what  an  injury 
it  was  to  a  boy  of  my  age  to  live  in 
such  complete  isolation,  and  that,  with 
a  companion  always  melancholy  and 
silent  as  my  father,  I  should  inevitably 
remain  behind  boys  of  my  age — ^yes, 
that  my  character  might  easily  be  en- 
dangered by  such  a  life.  For  a  long 
time  my  father  resisted  his  brother's 
arguments,  but  at  last  he  yielded.  I 
cried  at  parting  from  my  father,  whom 
I  loved,  though  I  had  never  seen  a 
smile  on  his  face ;  but  Petersburg  once 
reached,  our  gloomy  and  silent  nest 
was  soon  forgotten.  I  went  to  school, 
and  was  afterward  placed  in  a  regi- 
ment of  the  GKiards.  Every  year  I 
spent  some  weeks  at  our  country 
house,  and  with  every  year  I  found  my 
father  more  melancholy,  more  reserved, 
and  depressed  to  an  alarming  degree. 
He  went  to  church  daily,  and  had  al- 


most given  up  speech.  On  one  of  my 
visits — I  was  then  in  my  twentieth 
year— I  sew  for  the  first  time  about 
the  house  a  little  lean,  black-eyed  girl, 
who  might  hav^  been  about  ten 
years  old.  It  was  Assja.  My  father 
said  she  was  an  orphan  whose  care  he 
had  undertaken:  those  were  his  own 
words.  I  gave  her  no  further  atten- 
tion. 8he  was  as  wild,  quick,  and  shy 
as  a  little  animal,  and  if  I  entered  my 
father's  favorite  room,  a  great  dismal 
chamber  in  which  my  mother  had 
died,  and  which  had  to  be  lighted 
even  by  day,  she  always  slunk  out  of 
sight  behind  my  fathei^s  old-fashioned 
easy  chair,  or  hid  behind  the  book- 
case. It  happened  that  for  the  three  or 
four  years  following  I  was  prevented 
by  my  service  from  visiting  our  estate. 
Every  month  I  received  a  short  letter 
from  my  father,  in  which  Assja  was 
spoken  of  seldom  and  always  incident- 
ally. My  father  was  already  past  his 
fiftieth  year,  but  looked  still  a  young 
man.  Imagine  my  distress  then  when 
I  suddenly  received  a  perfectly  unex- 
pected letter  from  our  steward,  an- 
nouncing the  fatal  illness  of  my  father, 
and  begging  me  urgently  to  come 
home  as  quickly  as  possible  if  I  wish- 
ed to  see  him  alive.  I  rushed  head- 
long home,  and  found  my  father, 
though  in  the  last  agony.  My  pres- 
ence seemed  the  greatest  joy  to  him ; 
he  clasped  me  in  his  wasted  arms, 
turned  on  me  his  gaze  half  doubtful, 
half  imploring,  and  after  he  had  ob- 
tained from  me  a  promise  that  I  would 
carry  out  his  last  wishes,  he  ordered 
his  old  servant  to  fetch  Assja.  The 
old  man  brought  her.  She  could 
hardly  support  herself  on  her  feet,  and 
was  trembling  in  every  Umb. 

"  *Now  take  her,'  said  my  father  to 
me  with  earnestness.  'I  bequeathe 
to  you  my  daughter,  your  sister.  Tou 
will  hear  everything  from  Jacob,'  ho 
added,  while  he  pointed  to  his  valet. 

"  Assja  burst  out  sobbing,  and  threw 
herself  on  the  bed.  Half  an  hour  af- 
terward my  father  was  dead. 

"I  learned  the  following  story :  Ass- 
ja was  the  daughter  of  my  father  and 
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a  former  waiting  maid  of  my  mother^s, 
named  Tatiana.  She  rose  distinct  to 
my  remembrance,  this  Tatiana,  with 
her  tall,  slender  figure,  her  serious 
face,  regular  features,  her  dark  and 
earnest  eyes.  She  had  the  reputation 
of  a  proud,  unapproachable  girL  As 
nearly  as  I  could  learn  from  Jacob's 
resenred  and  respectful  story,  my 
father  had  entered  into  close  relations 
with  her  some  years  after  my  mother's 
death.  At  that  time  Tatiana  was  not 
in  her  master's  house,  but  living  with 
a  married  sister,  the  dairywoman,  vol 
a  separate  hut.  Hy  father  became 
very  much  attached  to  her,  and  wish- 
ed to  marry  her  after  my  departure, 
but  she  herself  refused  this  in  spite  of 
his  entreaties. 

*^^The  departed  Tatiana  Ylassiey- 
na' — so  Jacob  told  me,  standing 
against  the  door,  with  his  hands  cross- 
ed behind  his  back — *was  in  all 
things  very  thoughtful,  and  would 
not  lower  your  father.  **  A  fine  wife 
I  should  be  for  you — a  real  lady 
wife  I "  she  said  to  him:— in  my  pres- 
ence she  has  said  it.'  Tatiana  never 
would  come  back  to  the  house,  but  re- 
mained, together  with  Assja,  living 
with  her  sister  as  before.  As  a  child 
I  had  often  seen  Tatiana  at  church  on 
saint  days.  She  stood  among  >the  ser- 
vants, usually  near  a  window.  She 
wore  a  dark  cloth  wound  about  her 
head  and  a  yellow  shawl  on  her  shoul- 
ders— the  strong  outline  of  her  face 
clear  against  the  transparent  pane; 
and  she  prayed  silently  and  humbly, 
bowing  very  low  after  the  old  fashion. 
YHien  my  uncle  took  me  away  Assja 
was  just  two;  when  she  lost  her 
mother,  just  nine  years  old. 

*' Immediately  alter  Tatiana's  death 
my  father  took  Assja  home  to  himself. 
He  had  already  expressed  a  wish  to 
have  her  with  him,  but  Tatiana  had 
refused  it.  You  can  imagine  what 
Assja  must  have  felt  when  she  was 
taken  into  the  master's  house.  To 
this  day  she  has  not  forgotten  the 
hour  when  for  the  first  time  they 
dressed  her  in  a  silk  dress  and  kissed 
her  little  hand.    In  her  mother's  life- 


time she  had  been  brought  up  with 
great  strictness:  my  father  left  her 
without  a  single  restraint.  He  was 
her  instructor;  exc^t  him,  she  saw 
no  one.  He  did  not  spoil  her;  at 
least  he  did  not  follow  her  about  like 
a  nursemaid,  but  he  loved  her  fondly, 
and  refused  her  nothing.  He  was 
conscious  of  guilt  toward  her.  Assja 
soon  discovered  that  she  was  the  prin- 
cipal person  in  the  household.  She 
knew  the  master  was  hw  father,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  began  to  under- 
stand her  equivocal  position.  Wilful- 
ness and  distrust  were  developed  to 
an  extreme  degree  in  her.  Bad  man- 
ners were  contracted ;  simplicity  van- 
ished. She  wished  (she  herself  told 
me)  to  compel  the  whole  world  to  for- 
get her  origin.  She  was  ashamed  of 
her  mother,  was  ashamed  of  being 
ashamed,  and  was  in  turn  proud  of 
her.  Ton  see  that  she  knew  and 
knows  still  many  things  that  should 
not  be  known  at  her  age.  But  does 
the  blame  rest  with  her  ?  Youth  was 
strongs  in  her:  her  blood  flowed  hot, 
and  no  hand  near  to  guide  her — the 
fullest  independence  in  everything  1 
Is  such  a  fate  easily  borne?  She 
would  not  be  inferior  to  other  girls. 
She  rushed  headlong  into  study.  But 
what  good  could  result  from  it  ?  The 
life,  lawlessly  begun,  seemed  likely  to 
develop  lawlessly.  But  the  heart  re- 
mained true  and  the  reason  sound. 

**And  so  I  found  myself,  a  young 
fellow  of  twenty,  weighted  with  the 
care  of  a  thirteen-year  old  girl !  In 
the  first  days  after  my  father's  death 
my  voice  caused  her  a  feeling  of  fever- 
ish horror,  my  caresses  made  her  sad, 
and  only  by  degrees  and  after  a  long 
time  did  she  become  accustomed  to 
me.  And  later,  when  slie  had 'gained 
security  that  I  really  considered  her 
my  sister,  and  that  I  loved  her  as  a 
sister,  she  attached  herself  passionate- 
ly to  me:  with  her  there  is  no  half 
feeling. 

**I  brought  her  to  Petersburg. 
Hard  as  it  was  to  leave  her— I  could 
not  live  with  her  in  any  case — ^I  placed 
her  at  one  of  the  best  boarding-schoolBL 
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Assja  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  our 
Beparation,  bat  it  cost  her  a  sickness 
which  came  near  to  being  a  latal  one. 
Little  by  Uttle  she  reconciled  herself, 
and  she  staid  four  years  in  this  estab- 
lishment Bat  contrary  to  my  expec- 
tations, she  remained  almost  her  old 
self.  The  principal  of  the  school  of- 
ten complained  to  me.  *•  I  cannot  pun- 
ish her,*  she  woald  say;  ^and  I 
con  do  nothing  by  kindness.'  Assja 
comprehended  eyerything  with  great 
quickness,  learned  wonderfully — bet- 
ter than  all ;  but  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  bring  her  under  the  common 
rule.  She  rebelled ;  was  sulky.  I  coald 
not  blame  her  much.  In  her  position 
she  must  keep  herself  at  the  service  of 
every  one,  or  avoid  every  one.  Only 
one  of  all  her  companions  was  inti- 
mate with  her — an  insignificant,  silent, 
and  poor  girL  The  other  young 
girls  with  whom  she  was  associated, 
of  good  families  for  the  most  part, 
did  not  like  her,  and  taunted  and 
jibed  her  whenever  they  could  find  op- 
portunity. Assja  was  not  behind 
them' by  a  hair's  breadth.  Once,  in 
the  hour  for  religious  instruction,  the 
teacher  came  to  speak  of  the  idea  of 
vice.  'Sycophancy  and  cowardice,' 
said  Assja  sloud,  'are  the  meanest 
vices.'  In  a  word,  she  continued  to 
walk  in  her  own  way,  only  her  man- 
ners improved  somewhat;  but  even  in 
this  respect,  I  fancy,  she  has  made  no 
wondeiiul  advance. 

'*  She  had  reached  her  seventeenth 
year.  It  was  useless  to  keep  her  long- 
er at  school.  I  found  myself  in  great 
perplexity.  All  of  a  sudden  a  happy 
thought  struck  me:  to  quit  the  ser- 
vice, and  to  travel  with  Assja  for  a 
year  or  two.  Done  as  soon  as  thought. 
So  here  are  we  both  now  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine :  I  occupied  in  learning 
to  paint,  she  following  out  her  whims 
in  her  usual  way.  But  now  I  must 
hope  that  you  will  not  pass  too  harsh 
judgment  upon  her;  for  however 
much  she  may  insist  that  everything 
is  indifferent  to  her,  she  does  care 
very  much  for  the  opinion  of  others, 
and  especially  for  your  own." 


And  Qagin  smiled  again  his  gentle 
smile.    I  wrung  his  hand. 

^'That  is  how  it  stands  now,"  Ga- 
gin  continued.  **But  I  have  my 
hands  full  with  her.  A  real  fire- 
brand, that  girl  1  Up  to  tMs  time  no 
one  has  ever  pleased  her;  but  alas  if 
ever  she  falls  in  love  !  At  times  I  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  her.  Late- 
ly she  took  it  into  her  head  to  declare 
that  I  was  growing  cold  to  her,  but 
that  she  loved  only  me,  and  would 
love  only  me  her  life  long.  And  how 
she  sobbed  1 " 

''  So  that  was  it,"  I  said  to  myself, 
and  bit  my  lip.  ''But  tell  me,"  I 
asked  Qagin,  "now  that  our  hearts 
are  open,  has  really  no  one  ever  caught 
her  fancy  ?  Surely  she  must  have 
seen  many  young  men  in  Petersburg  ? " 

"And  they  are  all  absolutely  dis- 
tasteful to  her.  No.  Assja  is  seek- 
ing a  hero-^-an  entirely  extraordinary 
man,  or  else  an  artistic  shepherd 
among  his  flock.  But  enough  of  this 
gossip.  I  am  detaining  you,"  he  add- 
ed as  he  rose. 

"Gome,"  I  said,  "let  us  go  back. 
"  I  don't  care  to  go  home." 

**  And  your  work  ? " 

I  made  no  reply.  Gagin  laughed 
good-naturedly,  and  we  returned  to 

L .    As  the  well-known  vineyard 

and  the  little  white  house  on  the  hill- 
side came  in  sight,  my  heart  was 
warmed  in  a  curious  way — yes,  that 
was  it — ^warmed  and  soothed  as  if,  un- 
known to  me,  some  one  had  poured 
some  healing  drops  there.  Gagin's 
story  had  made  me  cheerful. 

Assja  met  us  at  t&e  threshold.  I 
had  expected  to  find  her  still  laughing, 
but  she  stepped  forward  to  us,  pale, 
silent,  and  with  eyes  down  cast. 

"Here  he  is  again," Gagin  said  to 
her,  "and  be  sure  of  this:  it  was  his 
own  wish  to  come  back." 

Assja  looked  at  me  inquiringly.  I 
held  out  my  hand  to  her,  and  this  time 
I  grasped  tightly  her  cold  and  slender 
fingers.  I  felt  deep  pity  for  her.  Now 
I  understood  much  that  had  before 
disturbed  me  in  her:  her  inner  rest- 
lessness, her  offensive  manner,  her  en- 
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deavor  to  show  herself  other  than  she 
was — all  was  clear  to  me.  I  had  had 
a  glimpse  into  this  souL  A  constant 
weight  oppressed  it.  Fearfully  the  un- 
trained will  fought  and  struggled,  yet 
her  whole  being  was  striving  after 
truth.  Now  I  understood  why  this 
singular  girl  had  attracted  me :  it  was 
not  only  the  charm  which  invested  her 
whole  body;  it  was  her  soul  which 
drew  me. 

Gagin  began  to  fumble  among  his 
sketches.  I  asked  Assja  to  come  for  a 
walk  with  me  through  the  vineyard. 
She  gave  a  ready,  almost  humble  as- 
sent. We  climbed  the  hiU  about  half 
way,  ana  stopped  on  a  broad  plateau. 

**And  you  felt  no  ennui  without 
us?"  Assja  began. 

*'  Did  you,  then,  feel  any  in  my  ab- 
sence ? "  I  asked. 

Assja  looked  at  me  sideways. 

*^Yes,"  she  replied.  *^Is  it  plea- 
sant in  the  mountains  ? "  she  immedi- 
ately continued.  **Aro  they  high  9 
Higher  than  the  clouds  ?  Tell  me 
what  you  have  seen.  You  have  told 
my  brother,  but  I  have  heard  nothing 
about  it." 

*'  Why  did  you  go  away  ?  "  I  inter- 
rupted her. 

*'I  went— because Now  I  will 

not  go  away,"  she  added  in  a  gentle, 
confiding  tone.  '^  Tou  were  cross  to- 
day." 

**  I  ? " 

'*You." 

"But  why!    I  beg  you " 

**  I  don't  know ;  but  you  were  cross, 
and  went  away  cross.  It  was  very  un- 
pleasant to  me  to  have  you  go  away  in 
that  manner,  and  I  am  glad  that  you 
have  come  back." 

"  I  am  equally  glad,"  I  replied. 

Assja  moved  her  shoulders  slightly, 
one  after  the  other,  as  children  do 
when  they  are  in  good  humor. 

"Oh,  I  am  famous  at  guessing,"  she 
went  on.  "  Long  ago  my  father  had 
only  to  cough,  and  I  knew  instantly 
whether  he  was  pleased  with  me  or 
not." 

Till  this  time  Assja  had  never  spoken 
to  me  of  her  father.    That  struck  me. 


ASSJA.  [MuBOH, 

"You  loved  your  father  very 
much  ? "  I  asked,  and  I  felt  to  my 
great  annoyance  that  I  was  blushing. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  she  also 
blushed.  We  were  both  silent.  In 
the  distance  a  steamboat  with  its  trail- 
ing smoke  was  descending  the  Rhine: 
our  looks  followed  it. 

"Why  do  you  not  tell  me  some- 
thing ?  "  Assja  said  half  aloud. 

"  Why  did  you  laugh  to-day  when 
you  saw  me  coming  ?  "  I  asked  her. 

"  I  do  not  know  myself.  Sometimes 
I  want  to  cry,  and  yet  must  laugh.  You 
must  not  judge  me  by  what  I  do. 
Ah,  by  the  way,  what  a  wonderful 
story  it  is  about  the  Lorelei.  Isn't  it 
her  rock  that  we  see  yonder  ?  They 
say  that  at  first  she  drew  every  one 
else  beneath  the  water,  but  after  she 
was  acquainted  with  love,  she  cast 
herself  in.  The  story  pleases  me. 
Frau  Luise  tells  me  all  sorts  of  fairy 
stories.  Frau  Luise  has  a  black  cat 
with  yellow  eyes " 

Assja  raised  her  head  and  threw 
back  her  hair. 

"  Ah,  how  comfortable  I  feel  1 "  she 
said. 

At  this  moment  broken,  mbnoto- 
nous  tones  fell  on  our  ears.  Hundreds 
of  voices  in  unison  repeated  a  hymn 
with  measured  pauses.  A  troop  of  pil- 
grims was  moving  along  the  way  be- 
neath us  with  flags  and  crosses. 

"I  would  like  to  go  with  them  1 " 
cried  Assja,  while  she  listened  to  the 
sound  of  the  voices,  gradually  dying 
away. 

"  Are  you  so  devout  ? " 

"I  would  like  to  go  somewhere  far 
off,  to  pray,  to  accomplish  something 
difficult,"  she  added.  "The  days 
hurry  by,  life  will  come  to  an  end, 
and  what  have  we  done  ? " 

*  *  You  are  ambitious, "  I  said.  « *  You 
do  not  wish  to  live  in  vain.  You 
would  like  to  leave  behind  some  trace 
of  your  existence." 

"  Would  it  be  impossible  ? " 

"  Impossible,"  I  had  nearly  repeated. 
I  looked  into  her  clear  eyes  and  only 
said: 

"Well,  try  it." 
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**Tell  me,"  Assja  began  after  a  lit- 
tle silence,  while  flying  shadows  fol- 
lowed each  other  across  her  face, 
which  had  grown  pale  again — **did 
that  lady  please  you  very  much  f  You 
remember,  my  brother  drank  to  your 
health  once,  in  the  rains ;  it  was  the 
day  after  we  had  made  acquaintance." 

I  laughed  aloud. 

*'It  was  a  jest  of  your  brother's;  no 
lady  has  pleased  me,  at  least  no  one 
now  pleases  me." 

'^  What  is  it  that  pleases  you  in  wo- 
men ? "  asked  Assja,  tossing  back  her 
head  in  ciiildish  cariosity. 

**  What  a  singular  question  1 "  I  ex- 
claimed. 

Assja  was  a  little  disturbed. 

*'I  should  not  hare  asked  the  ques- 
tion— not  so  ?  Forgive  me.  I  am  used 
to  chatter  about  everything  that  goes 
through  my  head.  That  is  why  I  am 
afraid  to  talk." 

*^Only  talk,  for  heaven's  sake  I 
Don't  be  afraid, "  I  broke  in.  ^  *  I  am  so 
glad  that  at  last  you  cease  to  be  shy." 
Assja  lowered  her  eyes  and  laughed ;  a 
still,  gentle  laughter  that  I  did  not  re- 
cognize as  hers. 

**Well,  tell  me  something  then," 
she  said,  while  she  smoothed  her  dress 
and  tucked  it  about  her  feet  as  if  dis- 
posing herself  to  sit  for  a  long  while — 
^^tcll  me  something,  or  read  some- 
thing aloud,  as  that  time  when  you 
read  to  us  out  of  *  Onegin.* " 

She  grew  suddenly  thoughtful. 

Where  now  in  green  boogfas*  shadow 
The  cross  rstto  on  my  mother's  gnre^ 

she  said  to  herself  in  a  low  voice. 

*^In  Pushkin  the  verse  is  somewhat 
different, "  I  ventured.  * 

'*  I  would  have  liked  to  be  Pushkin's 
Tatiana,"  she  continued,  still  lost  in 
thought.  **Tell  me  something,"  she 
cried  suddenly,  with  vivacity. 

But  I  could  find  nothing  to  say.  I 
looked  at  her  as  she  sat  there,  gentle 
and  peaceful,  surrounded  with  the 
clear  sunshine.  Everything  about  us 
glowed  with  happiness;  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  water.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
very  air  was  bathed  in  a  splei^dor. 
*  In  Poshkin  it  reads,  *'  On  my  norse's  grave." 


"Look,  how  beautiful  I "  I  said,  in- 
voluntarily lowering  my  voice. 

"Yes,  beautiful,"  she  answered  as 
gently,  without  looking  at  me,  "If 
we  were  both  birds,  we  would  fly  high 
up  there — ^would  soar.  We  would  sink 
deep' into  that  blue.  But  we  are  no 
birds." 

"We  may  have  wings  though,"  I 
answered. 

"How?" 

"In  time  you  will  discover.  There 
are  feelings  that  swing  us  off  from  the 
earth.  Don't  fear;  you  wHl  have 
wings." 

"  Have  you  had  them  then  ? " 

"  How  shall  I  say  ?  I  believe  that  I 
have  never  flown  till  now." 

Assja  fell  again  into  thought.  I 
bent  toward  her  a  little. 

"  Can  you  waltz  ? "  she  asked  unex- 
pectedly. 

"Tes,  I  can,"  I  answered,  some- 
what surprised. 

"Then  come,  come— I  will  ask  my 
brother  to  play  a  waltz  for  us — ^we  will 
imagine  that  we  are  flying,  that  our 
wings  have  grown." 

She  ran  to  the  house.  I  hastened 
after  her,  and  in  a  few  moments  we 
were  whirling  round  the  narrow  room 
to  the  music  of  a  charming  waltz. 
Assja  danced  exceedingly  well,  with 
lightness  and  skill.  Something  soft 
and  feminine  came  suddenly  into  her 
childish,'  earnest  face.  For  a  long 
time  afterward  my  hand  felt  the  con- 
tact of  her  delicate  form,  for  a  long 
time  I  seemed  to  feel  her  close,  quick- 
ened breathing,  and  to  see  before  me 
the  dark,  fixed,  half-closed  eyes,  and 
the  animated  pale  face  with  its  wreath- 
ing hair. 

This  whole  day  passed  so  that  one 
could  not  have  wished  it  better.  We 
were  merry  as  children.  Assja  was 
very  lovable  and  natural.  It  was  a 
'pleasure  for  Qagin  to  see  her.  It  was 
late  when  I  went  away.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Rhine  I  told  the  ferryman  to 
leave  the  boat  to  the  current.  The 
old  man  drew  in  his  oars  and  the  ma- 
jestic stream  bore  us  onward.    While 
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I  looked  about  me  and  listened,  and 
called  forgotten  things  to  memory,  I 
'felt  a  sense  of  unrest  in  my  heart.  I 
turned  my  eyes  to  the  heayens,  but  in 
the  heavens  was  no  rest ;  with  its  glit- 
tering host  of  stars  it  was  in  steady 
motion,  reyolving,  trembling.  I  bent 
to  the  river,  but  there  also  in  the  dark, 
cool  depths  the  stars  were  dancing  and 
flickering;  everywhere  the  restless 
spirit  of  life  met  me,  and  the  restless- 
ness in  my  own  heart  grew  stronger. 
I  loaned  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 
The  murmuring  of  the  breeze  in  my 
ears,  the  low  splash  of  the  water 
against  the  stem  of  the  boat,  excited 
me,  and  the  freshness  of  the  waves  did 
not  cool  me.  Somewhere  on  the  shore 
a  nightingale  began  her  song,  and 
this  music  worked  upon  me  like  a 
sweet  poison.  Tears  filled  my  eyes, 
but  not  the  tears  of  an  indefinite  rap- 
ture. What  I  experienced  was  not  the 
vague  feeling  of  boundless  longing  in 
which  it  seems  as  if  the  heart  could 
embrace  everything:  no.  In  me  arose 
a  burning  desire  for  happiness.  Only 
as  yet  I  did  not  dare  call  this  happi- 
ness by  its  real  name.  But  bliss — bUss 
to  overflowing  was  what  I  longed  for. 
The  boat  drifted  further  and  further, 
and  the  old  ferryman  sat  bowed  over 
his  oars  and  fast  asleep. 


On  my  way  to  the  Ga^s  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  did  not  ask  myself  if  I 
was  in  love  with  Assja,  but  I  Uiought 
of  her  continually;  her  destiny  ab- 
sorbed me,  and  I  rejoiced  over  our  un- 
hoped-for meeting.  I  felt  that  I  had 
known  her  only  since  yesterday.  Until 
then  she  had  always  avoided  mo.  And 
now  that  she  had  finally  admitted  me 
to  her  friendship,  in  what  a  bewitching 
light  did  her  image  appear  to  me; 
what  a  mysterious  charm  streamed 
from  it  to  me. 

Hastily  I  sprang  up  the  well-known 
path,  straining  my  eyes  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  little  white  house  in  the  dis- 
tance. I  did  not  think  of  the  future ; 
I  did  not  think  even  of  the  morrow ; 
but  my  heart  was  light  in  me. 

Assja  blushed  as  I  entered  the  room. 


I  observed  that  she  had  again  dressed 
herself  with  great  care,  but  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  did  not  correspond 
with  her  finery;  it  was  melancholy. 
And  I  had  come  so  happily  disposed  ! 
I  believe  that  she  was  inclined  to  run 
away  in  her  usual  fashion,  but  forcibly 
compelled  herself  to  remain.  I  found 
Gagin  in  that  peculiar  mood  of  artistic 
enthusiasm  which  catches  dilettanti 
by  surprise  whenever  they  imagine 
themselves  about  to  take  nature  by. 
storm,  as  they  express  it.  He  stood 
with  hair  disordered,  and  bedaubed 
with  paint,  before  a  fresh  canvas, 
drawing  madly.  Furiously  he  nodded 
to  me,  stepped  backward,  half  closed 
his  eyes,  and  then  precipitated  him- 
self again  upon  his  work.  I  did  not 
like  to  disturb  him,  and  sat  down  be- 
side Assja.  Slowly  her  dark  eyes 
turned  on  me. 

**You  are  not  as  you  were  yester- 
day," I  ventured,  after  I  had  made 
some  vain  attempts  to  bring  a  smile  to 
her  lips. 

*^No,  I  am  not,"  she  replied,  with  a 
slow,  suppressed  voice.  '*  But  that  is 
nothing.  I  did  not  sleep  welL  I  was 
thinking  the  whole  ni)§;ht." 

"About  what?" 

**  Oh,  I  thought  about  many  things. 
It  has  been  my  habit  from  childhood, 
even  when  I  wsa  living  with  my 
mother." 

She  spoke  this  with  a  certain  em- 
phasis, and  repeated  it. 

**  When  I  was  living  with  my  moth- 
er I — ^I  wondered  why  no  one  can  know 
beforehand  what  is  to  happen  to  him. 
Sometimes  one  sees  a  mi^ortune  com- 
ing, and  yet  cannot  turn  away  from  it; 
and  why  cannot  one  always  say  boldly 
the  truth  f  Then  I  thought  that  I  do 
not  kuQW  an]rthing,  and  that  I  must 
learn.  I  must  be  educated  over  again. 
J  have  been  very  badly  brought  up.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  play  the  piano,  I 
cannot  draw,  I  sew  dreadfully;  I  have 
no  capacity;  I  must  be  very  tiresome." 

"  You  are  unjust  to  yourself,"  I  an- 
swered. "You  have  read  much,  you 
are  cultivated,  and  with  your  intel- 
lect  ^" 
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*'HaTe  I  on  intellect  ?"  she  asked 
with  snob  naive  cariosity  that  I  could 
not  help  Janghing.    She  did  not  laugh. 

**  Brother,  have  I  an  intellect  t "  she 
asked  Gagin. 

He  made  her  no  answer,  but  contin- 
ued his  work,  busily  laying  on  his  col- 
ors, and  with  one  arm  flourished  in 
the  air. 

'*  Sometimes  I  hardly  know  myself 
what  goes  through  my  head,"  Assja 
went  on  with  the  same  thoughtful  ex- 
pression. *' At  certain  times  I  am  ac- 
tually   afraid    of    myself.       Ah,    I 

wish Is  it  really  true  that  women 

ought  not  to  read  much  ?  '* 

^  ^  It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should 
read  much,  but " 

"Will  you  tell  me  what  to  read? 
Will  you  tell  me  what  to  do  t  I  will 
do  everything  that  you  tell  me,"  she 
said,  turning  to  me  with  an  innocent 
confidence. 

I  did  not  readily  find  any  answer  to 
make. 

"The  time  with  me  will  not  seem 
long  to  you  ? " 

"  How  can  you  think  so  4 "  I  said. 

"Well,  I  thank  you,"  cried  Assja, 
"  but  I  thought  you  might  be  ennuyi.^^ 

And  her  little  hot  hand  gnsp&di 
mine  tightly. 

"N.I"  cried  Gagin  at  this  mo- 
ment, "isn't  this  background  too 
dark  ? " 

I  went  over  to  him.  Assja  rose  and 
left  the  room. 


An  hour  afterward  she  returned, 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  beckoned  to 
me. 

"listen,"  she  said.  "Would  you 
be  sorry  if  I  died  ?  " 

"What  ideas  you  have  to-day  !"  I 
exclaimed. 

"I  imagine  that  I  shall  die  soon. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  me  as  if  every- 
thing about  me  was  taking  leave  of 
me.  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  live 
as Ah,  don't  look  at  me  so.  In- 
deed I  am  not  a  hypocrite.  I  shall  be 
afraid  of  you  again.'? 

"Have  you  ever  been  afraid  of  me?  " 

"If  I  am  unlike  other  people,  the 


fault  is  not  mine, "  she  answered.  "  Al- 
ready, yon  see,  I  cannot  laugh  any 
more." 

She  was  melancholy  and  depressed 
until  evening.  Something  was  pass- 
ing in  her  that  I  could  not  understand. 
Her  eyes  often  rested  on  me,  and 
every  time  they  did  so  I  felt  my  heart 
chilled  by  their  strange  expression. 
She  was  quiet — and  yet  whenever  I 
looked  at  her  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
must  beg  her  to  be  calm.  Her  ap- 
pearance fascinated  me;  I  found  the 
greatest  charm  in  her  pale  features,  in 
her  slow,  aimless  movements;  but  she 
fancied — ^I  do  not  know  why— that  I 
was  in  ill  humor. 

"Listen,"  she  said  to  me  a  little 
while  before  my  departure.  "The 
thought  haunts  me  that  you  think  me 
frivolous.  In  future  you  must  believe 
everything  that  I  tell  you,  and  you 
must  be  frank  with  me.  I  will  always 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  give  you  my  word 
of  honor." 

Tliis  "word  of  honor"  made  me 
laugh. 

"Oh,  do  not  laugh,"  she  broke  in 
with  eagerness,  "  or  else  I  must  say  to 
you  to-day  what  you  Baid  to  me  yes- 
terday :  *  Why  do  you  laugh  so  much? ' " 
And  after  a  short  silence  she  contin- 
ued :  "  Do  you  remember,  yesterday  we 
were  talking  of  wings  ?  My  wings 
are  grown — but  where  shall  I  fly  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  saying  ! "  I  replied. 
"To  you  all  ways  are  open." 

Assja  looked  in  my  eyes  long  and 
keenly. 

"You  hare  a  bad  opinion  of  me  to- 
day," she  said,  and  drew  her  eyebrows 
together. 

"I  have  a  bad  opinion  ?    Of  you  I " 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  two 
to-day?"  Gagin  interrupted  me. 
"Shall  I  play  a  waltz  for  you  as  I  did 
yesterday  ? " 

"No,  no,"  exclaimed  Assja,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  together—"  not  for  the 
worid  to-day." 

"I  won't  insist— be  easy." 

"Not  for  the  world,"  she  repeated, 
and  her  ohedu  grew  pale. 
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Docs  sbe  lore  me  ?  I  thought,  as  I 
came  to  the  Rhine,  whose  waves  rolled 
swiftly  by. 

Does  she  love  me  ?  I  asked  myself 
when  I  awoke  the  next  morning.  I 
did  not  wish  to  look  into  my  own 
heart.  I  felt  that  her  image—the  im- 
age of  the  *'  girl  with  the  bold  laugh  " 
— had  impressed  itself  apon  my  soul, 
and  that  I  coold  not  easily  get  rid  of 

it.    I  went  to  L and  remained 

there  the  whole  day ;  bnt  I  had  only 
one  glimpse  of  Assja.  She  was  not 
well;  her  head  ached.  She  came 
down  stairs  for  a  few  moments  with 
her  head  bonnd  np,  her  eyes  half 
closed,  pale  and  weak;  she  smiled 
feebly,  said,  '*  It  will  pass;  it  is  noth- 
ing; everything  passes,  does  it  not  ?  " 
and  went  away.  I  was  depressed  and 
had  a  painful  sense  of  blankness,  but 
I  would  not  go  home  till  very  late, 
without,  however,  seeing  her  again. 
'  I  spent  the  next  day  like  a  man 
walking  in  his  sleep.  I  tried  to  work, 
but  could  not ;  then  I  tried  to  be  abso- 
lutely idle,  and  to  think  of  nothing; 
but  neither  did  that  succeed.  I  stroll- 
ed about  the  town,  returned  home, 
and  went  out  again. 

"Are  you  Mr.  N.?"  said  suddenly 
the  voice  of  a  child  behind  me.  I 
turned.  A  little  boy  was  standing  be- 
fore me.  '*  From  Miss  Annette,"  and 
handed  me  a  note. 

I  opened  it,  and  recognized  Assja's 
irregular  and  scrawling  handwriting. 
**  I  must  see  you, "  she  wrote.  "  Come 
to-day  at  four  o'clock  to  the  stone 
chapel  on  the  way  to  the  ruins.  Some- 
thing unexpected  has  happened.  For 
heaven's  sake,  come.  You  shall  know 
everything.  Say  to  the  bearer,  'yes.'" 
**  Any  answer  ? "  the  boy  asked  me. 
**Say  *yes,'"  I  replied.  The  boy 
ran  off. 


When  I  had  reached  my  room  I  sat 
down  and  fell  into  deep  thought.  My 
heart  beat  forcibly.  I  read  Assja's 
note  several  times  over.  I  looked  at 
the  clock ;  it  was  not  yet  midday. 

The  do«r  opened:  Gagin  walked  in. 

Bjs  face  was  gloomy.    He  seized  my 


hand  and  shook  it  warmly.     Appar- 
ently he  was  very  much  excited. 

''What  is  the  matter?"  I  asked 
him. 

Gagin  took  a  chair  and  drew  it  near 
mine.  "Four  days  ago,"  he  began 
with  a  forced  smile,  and  stammering  a 
little,  "I  amazed  you  with  a  confi- 
dence ;  and  to-day  I  shall  amaze  you 
even  more.  With  any  other  I  probably 
should  not — so  plainly.  But  you  are 
a  man  of  honor;  you're  my  frien^d,  are 
you  not  ?  Well,  here  then;  my  sister 
Assja  loves  you." 

I  started  up  from  my  chair. 

"You  say — your  sister ^" 

"Yes,  ye8,"Oagin  interrupted  me. 
"I  tell  you  she  has  lost  her  senses  and 
will  make  me  lose  mine,  moreover. 
Happily  she  is  not  used  to  lying  and 
has  great  trust  in  me.  Oh,  what  a  soul 
the  girl  has  1  But  she  will  surely  do 
herself  a  mischief." 

"  You  must  be  mistaken,"  I  said. 

"No,  I'm  not.  Yesterday,  you 
know,  she  staid  in  bed  nearly  all  day; 
she  ate  nothing:  to  be  sure  she  com- 
plained of  nothing.  She  never  com- 
plains. I  was  not  uneasy,  although 
toward  evening  she  grew  feverish. 
But  at  two  o*clock  this  morning  oar 
landlady  roused  me.  'Come  to  your 
sister,' said  she.  ' There  is  something 
wrong  with  her. '  I  hastened  to  Assja, 
and  found  her  not  yet  undressed,  very 
feverish,  in  tears:  her  head  was  burn- 
ing hot,  her  teeth  chattered.  '  What's 
the  matter?'  I  asked.  '  Are  you  sick  ? ' 
She  threw  herself  upon  my  neck,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  take  her  away 
from  there  as  speedily  as  possible  if  I 
wished  her  to  remain  alive.  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it — ^tried  to  pacify 
her.  Her  sobs  increased,  and  sudden- 
ly among  her  sobs  I  heard — well,  in 
one  word,  I  discovered  that  she  loves 
you.  I  assure  you,  neither  of  us,  be- 
ing reasonable  men,  can  have  the 
smallest  idea  of  the  impetuosity  of  her 
feelings  and  the  incredible  violence 
with  which  she  expresses  them;  it  is 
as  sudden  and  as  inevitable  as  a  Gran- 
der storm.  You  are  a  delightful  fel- 
low," Gagin  continued,  "But  I  must 
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confess  that  I  do  not  see  why  she  has 
fallen  in  love  with  you.  She  belieyes 
that  she  has  loyed  you  from  the  first 
moment  she  saw  yon.  She  was  crying 
lately  on  that  account,  eren  when  she 
was  declaring  that  she  loyed  nobody 
but  me*  She  imagines  that  you  de- 
spise her;  she  fancies  that  you  know 
her  origia.  She  asked  me  if  I  had 
told  you  the  story  of  her  life.  I  nat- 
urally denied  it,  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  keen  she  is.  Stke  wishes  only  one 
thing:  to  go  away:  immediately  away. 
I  staid  with  her  till  morning.  She 
wrung  a  promise  from  me  that  we 
would  leaye  hero  to-morrow,  and  then 
at  last  she  fell  asleep.  I  thought  it 
oyer  and  oyer,  and  decided — to  talk 
with  you.  Assja  is  right,  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  is  best  that  we  should  both 
leaye  this  place.  I  should  haye  taken 
her  away  to-day  if  an  idea  that  has 
got  into  my  head  didn^t  preyent  it. 
Perhaps — who  can  tell  ! — ^my  sister 
pleases  you  f  If  this  should  be  the 
case,  why  should  I  take  her  aw«ky  f 
So  I  determined  to  put  shame  aside. 
Besides,  I  haye  myself  noticed — so  I 
decided — from  your  own  mouth  to 
learn "  Poor  Gagin  became  hope- 
lessly confused.  *'Pray  excuse  me," 
he  added.  *'I  am  inexperienced  in 
such  matters." 

I  seized  his  hand. 

"You  wish  to  know  whether  your 
sister  pleases  me  ?  Yes,  she  pleases 
me,"  I  said  in  a  steady  yoice.  Gagin 
looked  at  me. 

"But,"  he  said  with  an  effort, 
•*  you  dcmt  want  to  marry  her  ?  " 

"How  can  I  answer  such  a  ques- 
tion f  Think,  yourself,  how  could  I 
at  this  moment " 

"I  know,  I  know,"  Gagin  interrupt- 
ed me.  "I  haye  not  the  least  right  to 
expect  an  answer  from  you,  and  my 
question  was  improper— to  the  last  de- 
gree.  But  what  was  I  to  do?  One 
cannot  play  with  fire.  You  do  not 
know  Assja.  It  would  be  possible 
for  her  to  drown  herself— to  run 
away,  to  seek  an  interyiew  with  you. 
Any  other  girl  would  know  how  to 
conceal  eyerything  and  to  wait  oppor- 


tunities— ^but  not  she.  This  is  her 
first  experience.  That  is  the  worst  of 
it  1  If  you  had  seen  her  as  she  lay 
sobbing  at  my  feet,  you  would  share 
my  anxiety." 

I  became  thoughtful.  Gagin's  ex- 
pression, "seek  an  interview  with 
you,"  sank  into  my  heart.  It  seemed 
abominable  not  to  answer  his  confi- 
dence with  confidence  as  free. 

"Yes,"  I  said  at  hist.  "You  are 
right.  An  hour  ago  I  receiyed  a  note 
from  your  sister.     Here  it  is." 

Gagin  took  the  note,  read  it  hurri- 
edly, and  let  his  hands  fall  on  his 
knees.  The  expression  of  his  features 
was  ludicrous  enough,  but  I  was  in 
no  mood  for  laughter. 

"  You^re  a  man  of  honor.  I  repeat 
it,"  he  said.  "But  what  is  to  be 
done  now  ?  What  1  She  wishes  to 
hurry  away  from  here,  yet  she  writes 
to  you  and  reproaches  herself  for  her 
own  want  of  foresight.  And  when 
can  she  haye  written  this?  What 
does  she  want  of  you  ? " 

I  succeeded  in  calming  him,  and  we 
began  to  talk,  as  coolly  as  we  could, 
about  what  we  might  haye  to  do. 

At  last  we  decided  as  follows: 
To  guard  against  any  desperate  step 
on  her  part,  I  was  to  meet  As9ja  at  the 
appointed  place,  and  haye  a  fair  ex- 
planation with  her.  Ghtgin  pledged 
himself  to  remain  at  home  and  to 
ayoid  all  appearance  of  knowing 
about  the  note.  In  the  eyening  we 
agreed  to  meet  again.  "I  haye  full 
confidence  in  you,"  said  Gagin,  and 
pressed  my  hand  strongly.  "  Spare 
Assja  and  myself.  But  we  shall  leaye 
to-morrow,"  he  added  as  he  rose,  "for 
you  will  not  marry  Assja." 

"  Giye  me  time  till  eyening,"  I  said. 

"  So  be  it.  But  you  will  not  marry 
her." 

He  went  away.  I  threw  myself  on 
the  sofa  and  shut  my  eyes.  If y  head 
spun  round  like  a  top.  Too  many 
emotions  came  crowding  upon  me. 
Gagin's  frankness  annoyed  me,  and  I 
was  angry  with  Assja.  Her  loye  dis- 
tressed and  delighted  me  at  once.  I 
could  not  understand  how  she  could 
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betray  herself  to  her  brother.  The 
necessity  of  a  hasty,  an  instantaneous 
decision  tormented  me.  *^  Marry  a 
seventeen-year-old  girl  of  such  a  dis- 
position I  How  can  I  do  it !  "  I  said, 
getting  up  from  my  seat. 


I  crossed  the  Rhine  at  the  appointed 
hoar,  and  the  first  face  that  met  me 
on  the  opposite  shore  was  that  of  the 
same  boy  who  had  come  to  me  in  the 
morning.  He  seemed  to  be  waiting 
for  me. 

'^From  Mln  Annette,'*  he  said,  and 
gave  me  another  letter.  Assja  wrote 
to  appoint  another  place  for  our  meet- 
ing. In  half  an  hour  I  was  to  come, 
not  to  the  chapel,  but  to  the  hoose  of 
Fran  Lnise,  knock  at  the  door,  and 
ascend  to  the  third  story. 

"  *  Yes  •  again  ? "  the  boy  asked  me. 

*'Yes,'*  I  answered,  and  walked 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  There 
was  not  time  to  retnm  to  my  house, 
and  I  had  no  inclination  to  stroll 
about  the  streets.  Just  beyond  the 
Umits  of  the  village  there  was  a  little 
garden  with  a  covered  bowling  alley 
and  tables  for  beer  drinkers.  I  enter- 
ed it.  A  few  middle-aged  men  wore 
playing  ninepins.  The  balls  rolled 
noisily,  and  from  time  to  time  I  caught 
expressions  of  applause.  A  pretty 
girl,  with  eyelids  reddened  by  crying, 
brought  me  a  glass  of  beer.  I  looked 
her  in  the  face.  She  turned  hastily 
away  and  disappeared. 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  a  fat  and  ruddy- 
cheeked  man  who  was  sitting  near 
me.  "Our  little  Nancy  is  in  great 
trouble  to-day.  Her  lover  is  gone 
with  the  conscripts."  I  looked  after 
her.  She  had  retired  to  a  comer  and 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  One 
after  another  the  tears  trickled  through 
her  fingers.  Some  one  called  for  beer. 
She  brought  it,  and  went  back  to  her 
place.  Her  grief  reacted  upon  me.  I 
began  to  think  of  the  interview  before 
me;  but  I  thought  of  it  with  anxiety, 
not  with  joy.  I  did  not  go  light- 
hearted  to  the  rendezvous.  No  joyful 
exchange  of  mutual  love  was  before 
me ;  I  had  a  promise  to  redeem,  a  hard 


duty  to  perform.  "There  is  no  jest- 
ing possible  with  her" — this  expres- 
sion of  Qagin's  pierced  my  soul  like  an 
arrow.  And  was  not  Uiis  the  very 
happiness  for  which  I  had  longed  four 
days  ago,  in  the  little  boat  which  the 
waves  bore  onward  ?  Now  it  seemed 
to  be  possible— but  I  wavered,  I  thrust 
it  from  me;  I  must  put  it  away  from 
me.  The  very  unexpectedness  of  it 
confused  me.  Assja  herself,  with  her 
impetuosity,  her  past  history,  her  edu- 
cation— ^this  charming  but  singular  be- 
ing— let  me  confess  it — inspired  me 
with  fear.  For  a  long  time  I  gave  my- 
self up  to  these  conflicting  feelings. 
The  deferred  tryst  was  at  hand.  "I 
caunot  marry  her,"  I  decided  at  last, 
"and  she  shall  not  know  that  I  love 
her." 

I  rose,  and  after  I  had  pressed  a  tha- 
ler in  poor  Nancy's  hand  (for  which 
she  did  not  even  thank  me)  I  went, 
straight  to  Frau  Luise's  house.  Al- 
ready the  shadow  of  dusk  was  in  the 
air,,  and  above  the  darkening  streets 
a  narrow  streak,  the  reflection  of  the 
sunset,  reddened  in  the  sky.  I  knock- 
ed lightly  at  the  door.  It  was  opened 
instantly.  I  stepped  across  the  thresh- 
old and  foiqid  myself  suddenly  in 
darkness. 

"  This  way  I "  whispered  an  old  wo- 
man's voice.  "Some  one  is  waiting 
for  you." 

I  advanced  a  couple  of  steps,  stum- 
bling.   A  skinny  hand  clutched  mine. 

"  Is  it  you,  Frau  Luise  t "  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  the  same  voice  answered. 
"  Yes,  it  is  I,  my  handsome  young  gen- 
tleman." The  old  woman  led  me  up 
one  steep  staircase  and  stopped  at  the 
bottom  of  a  second.  By  the  dull 
light  which  came  in  through  a  little 
window  I  recognized  the  wrinkled  vis- 
age of  the  burgomaster's  widow.  A 
hateful,  sly  smile  distorted  her  shrunk- 
en lips  and  half  closed  the  little  blear- 
ed eyes.  She  pointed  out  a  small  door 
to  me.  I  opened  it  with  a  hand  that 
trembled,  and  shut  it  again  behind  me. 


It  was  nearly  dark  in  the  little  room 
which  1  entered,  and  at  first  I  did  not 
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discover  Assja.  Wrapped  in  a  great 
cloak,  sbe  was  sitting  in  a  chair  by  the 
window,  with  her  head  averted  and 
almost  hidden,  like  a  frightened  bird. 
Her  breaUi  came  quickly,  and  she  was 
trembling  in  every  limb.  I  felt  an  in- 
expressible pity  for  h&t.  I  approached 
her;  she  turned  her  head  away  still 
more. 

'^Anna  NicolaevnaP'  I  addressed 
her. 

She  started  suddenly  as  if  she  wished 
to  look  at  me,  but  dared  not.  I  took 
her  hand.  It  was  cold,  and  lay  in 
mine  like  a  dead  thing. 

**  I  wished,"  Assja  began,  and  tried 
to  smile,  but  her  pallid  lips  would  not 
obey  her — "I  wanted — no,  I  cannot," 
she  said,  and  was  silent.  And  in  truth 
her  voice  broke  at  every  word. 
I  sat  down  beside  her. 
'^Anna  Kicolaevnal"  I  repeated, 
and  again  found  nothing  further  to 
say. 

There  was  a  silence.  I  still  held  her 
hand  and  looked  at  her.  She  was  in 
the  same  constrained  attitude  as  be- 
fore: breathed  heavily,  and  bit  ber 
under  Up  in  order  to  keep  back  her 
tears.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  her. 
There  was  soihething  touchingly  help- 
less in  her  shy  immobility.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  had  just  been  able  to  reach 
the  chair,  and  had  fallen  there.  My 
heart  overflowed. 

*'  Assja  I  "  I  whispered,  almost  in- 
andibly. 

81owly  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine. 
Oh,  the  glance  of  a  woman  who  loves  1 
Who  shall  describe  it  ?  Her  eyes  ex- 
pressed entreaty,  trust,  questioning, 
surrender.  I  could  not  withstand  their 
magic.  A  burning  fire  thrilled  me 
like  the  prick  of  red-hot  needles.  I 
bent  down  and  pressed  my  lips  to  her 
bAnd. 

A  little  hurried  sound  as  of  a  broken 
sob  fell  on  my  ear,  and  I  felt  on  my 
hair  the  tender  touch  of  a  hand  that 
trembled  like  a  leaf.  I  raised  my 
head,  and  looked  in  her  face.  The  ex- 
pression of  fear  was  gone  from  her  fea- 
tures. Her  glance  swept  past  me  into 
the  room;  Her  lips  were  a  little  apart, 
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her  forehead  white  as  marble,  and  the 
hair  pushed  ofE  as  if  the  wind  had 
blown  it  back.  I  forgot  everything; 
I  drew  her  toward  me ;  willingly  her 
hand  obeyed,  and  her  whole  body  fol- 
lowed; the  shawl  slipped  from  her 
shoulders,  and  her  head  bowed  silent- 
ly to  my  breast  and  laid  itself  against 
my  burning  lips. 

<<  Yours  1 "  she  whispered  faintly. 

Already  my  arm  was  about  her, 
when  suddenly,  like  a  gleam  of  light- 
ning, the  thought  of  Gagin  flashed 
through  my  brain.  ^^What  are  we 
doing  ? "  I  cried,  and  moved  roughly 


away. 


*  Your  brother  knows  all — he 


knows  that  we  are  here  together." 

Assja  sank  into  her  chair. 

"Yes,"  I  went  on,  while  I  rose  and 
went  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room.  "Your  brother  knows  every- 
thing.   I  had  to  tell  him  everything." 

"  You  had  to  f  "  she  stammered  un- 
intelligibly. She  could  not  come  to 
herself,  and  only  half  comprehended 
me. 

"Yes,  yes,"  I  repeated  with  a  cer- 
tain bitterness,  "and  you  are  to  blame 
for  it— you  alone.  Why  did  you  bo- 
tray  your  secret  ?  Who  compelled  you 
to  tell  your  brother  f  He  himself  was 
with  me  to-day,  and  told  me  of  your 
conversation  with  him." 

I  avoided  looking  at  Assja,  and 
went  up  and  down  the  room  with 
great  strides.  "Now  everything  is 
lost — everything,  everything." 

Assja  was  about  to  get  up  from  her 
choir. 

"  Oh,  sit  stUl,"  I  cried ;  "  sit  still,  I 
beg  you.  You  have  to  do  with  a  man 
of  honor — ^yes,  with  a  man  of  honor. 
But  in  Heaven's  name  what  disturbed 
you  so  t  Have  you  seen  any  change 
in  me  f  But  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  conceal  it  from  your  brother  when 
he  made  me  a  visit  to-day." 

"  What  am  I  saying  ? "  I  thought  to 
myself,  and  the  idea  that  I  should  be 
a  base  hypocrite,  that  Gag^  knew  of 
this  meeting,  that  everything  had  been 
talked  over,  twisted  and  spoiled,  mad- 
dened me. 

"I  did  not  call  my  brother,"  Assja 
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sctd,  in  a  frigbtenied,  haatak  row, 
**He  came  of  his  own  will." 

^^Only  tee  what  you  have  done,"  I 
went  on,  "Now  you  want  to  go 
away." 

''Yes,  I  muflt  go,"  she  said  in  a 
whisper,  ''and  I  only  a^ed  yon  to 
come  here  that  I  might  take  leare  of 
you." 

"And  do  yoa  tUnk,"  I  retorted, 
"that  it  is  easy  for  me  to  part  from 
yoa?" 

"  Why  were  yon  obliged  to  tell  my 
brother  f  "  repeated  Assja  with  an  ez- 
presnon  of  amazement. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise. If  you  had  not  betrayed  your- 
self  " 

"  I  had  locked  myself  into  my  cham- 
ber," she  answered  simply.  "I  did 
not  know  that  my  Landlady  had  an- 
other key." 

This  innocent  speedi  from  her 
mouth  at  such  a  moment  nearly  cost 
mo  my  self-controL  Even  now  I  can- 
not think  of  it  without  emotion. 
Poor,  honest,  innocent  child  1 

"And  so  it  is  all  over,"  I  began 
again.  "  All.  Now  indeed  we  must 
part."  I  threw  a  stolen  glance  at 
Assja,  whose  face  became  more  and 
scarlet.  She  was,  I  felt,  alarmed  and 
ashamed.  I  myself  was  greatly  agi- 
tated, and  spoke  like  one  in  a  fever. 
"  You  did  not  leave  the  budding  feel- 
ing time  to  unfold  itself.  You  your- 
self have  torn  the  bond  between  us. 
Yon  had  no  confidence  in  me;  you 
cherished  suspicion  against  me." 

While  I  was  speaking  Assja  bent 
forward  more  and  more,  then  sank 
suddenly  on  her  knees,  let  her  head 
fall  into  her  hands,  and  broke  into 
sobe.  I  rushed  to  her  and  tried  to 
raise  her,  but  she  resisted  me.  I  can- 
not endure  women's  tears;  when  I  see 
them  I  lose  my  self-pq^ssion  at  once. 

"  Anna  Nicolaevna,  Assja  1 "  I  cried 
repeatedly.  "  I  beg,  I  implore  you  ! 
Stop,  for  God's  sake  I "  I  took  her 
hand  again. 

But  to  my  eztremest  astonishment 
she  sprang  up  suddenly,  sped  like  a 
flash  through  the  door,  and  vaaiahed. 


When  Frau  Luise  came  in  a  lew  mo- 
ments later,  I  still  stood  in  the  middle 
of  the  chamber  as  if  thundesstrsck.  I 
oould  not  believe  that  the  interview 
had  come  to  an  end  so  abrupt,  so  un- 
meaning, when  I  myself  had  not  said 
the  hundredth  part  of  what  I  meant 
to  say,  and  was,  besides,  quite  uncer- 
tain how  it  should  finally  terminate. 

"Is  the  young  lady  gone?"  Frau 
Luise  asked  me,  and  raised  her  yellow 
eyebrows  quite  to  the  parting  of  her 
hair. 

I  stared  at  her  like  an  idiot,  and 
went  away. 


I  left  the  village  and  made  my  way 
into  the  fields.  YezatioB,  the  keenest 
vexation  possessed  me.  loverwh^med 
myself  with  reproaches.  How  had  it 
been  possible  for  me  to  mtsunderstand 
the  teason  whidi  had  induced  Assja  to 
change  our  place  of  meeting  ?  How 
could  I  have  failed  to  know  what  it 
must  have  cost  her  to  go  to  the  old 
woman?  Why  had  I  not  detainedher  I 
Alone  wi&  her  in  the  dim,  empty  room 
I  had  f  ovnd  the  strengtii,  I  had  had 
the  heart  to  drive  her  from  me — even 
to  reproach  her  for  coming.  Now  her 
image  followed  me;  I  besought  her 
pardon.  The  memory  of  that  pale  face, 
those  shy,  wet  eyes,  that  hair  flowing 
over  the  bowed  back,  the  soft  nestling 
of  her  head  against  my  breast,  con- 
sumed me  like  a  fire.  ' '  Yours  1 "  Her 
whisper  still  rang  in  my  ears.  ' '  I  have 
acted  conscientiously,"  I  tried  to  say 
to  mjTself.  lies  1  What  was  the  con- 
clusion I  truly  wished  ?  Am  I  in  a 
condition  to  part  with  her  ?  Can  I  lose 
her?  "O  fool  I.  fool  1"  I  repeated 
with  bitterness. 

By  this  time  the  night  had  fallen. 
With  hasty  steps  I  sought  the  hoose 
where  Assja  lived. 


Oagin  came  to  meet  me. 

"Have  you  seen  my  sister?**  he 
called  to  me,  still  at  a  distanoe. 

"Isn't  the  at  hraie  then?"  I  ro> 
turned. 

"No." 

"She  has  not  come  bade  ?'* 
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'  *  lio.  Exonse  inc, "  Gftgin  went  on. 
'*  I  ooald  not  stand  it.  I  went  to  the 
cha^  in  spite  of  our  agreement ;  she 
was  net  there ;  she  cannot  have  gone 
thepe.** 

*'  She  dsd  not  go  to  the  chapel." 

*'  And  yon  hare  not  seen  her  ? " 

I  had  to  acknowledge  that  I  had 
seeahei; 

"Whe»t» 

^^▲t-Fiaa  Loise's.  We  separated 
an  hour  ago,"  I  added.  ** I  believed 
oertainlj  tiiat  she  had  come  home." 

'^  Jj8t  OS  wait,"  said  Gogin. 

We  entered  the  house  and  sat  down 
near  each  other*  We  were  silent. 
Neither  of  us  was  without  aniiety. 
We  watched  the  door  and  listened. 
At  last  Gagin  rose. 

^'This  is  the  end  of  ererything,"  he 
cried.  ^^I  don't  know  if  my  heart  is 
in  my  body.  She  will  kill  me  yet,  by 
Clod  1    Come,  let  us  search  for  her." 

We  went  out.     It  had  grown  dark. 

"  Of  what  did  you  talk  with  her  ? " 
asked  Qagin  as  he  crushed  his  hat 
down  over  his  eyes. 

**I  was  with  her  five  minutes  at 
longest,"  I  answered.  '^'I  spoke  to 
her  as  we  had  decided." 

"Well,"  he  said,  **  we  would  better 
go,  each  for  himself;  in  that  way  we 
shall  find  her  sooner.  In  any  event, 
come  back  here  in  an  hour." 


Hastily  I  descended  the  hill  and  ran 
to  the  town.  I  made  my  way  rapidly 
through  all  the  streets,  rtaring  in  all 
directions,  took  another  glance  at  the 
windows  of  Prau  Luise's  house,  reached 
the  Rhine,  and  began  to  walk  quickly 
along  its  bank.  From  time  to  time  I 
met  women,  but  Assja  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  It  was  no  longer  vezadon 
that  I  felt.  A  secret  fear  oppressed  me, 
and  not  fear  alone;  no,  remorse,  the 
warmest  pity.  Love  I  yes,  tenderest 
love  1  Wringing  my  hands,  I  called  on 
Assja,  into  the  gathering  darkness  of 
the  night;  softly  at  first,  then  louder 
and  louder ;  a  hundred  times  I  repeat- 
ed that  I  loTed  her.  I  swore  never  to 
part  from  her.  I  would  have  given 
everything  in  the  world  to  hear  her 


gentle  voice  again,  to  hold  her  cold 
hand,  to  see  herself  standing  before 
me.  8o  near  had  she  been  to  me,  in 
perfect  trustfulness,  in  utter  simplicity 
of  heart  and  feeling  had  she  come  to 
me  and  laid  her  inezpeiieaced  youth 
in  my  hands;  and  I  had  not  cauglit 
her  to  my  heart ;  I  bad  thrown  away 
the  bliss  of  se^g  the  shy  face  bloom 
into  a  joy,  a  rapture  of  peace — this 
thought  drove  me  to  madness. 

"  Where  can  Ae  be  gone  ?  What  is 
become  of  her  f  "  I  called  out,  despe- 
rate with  helpless  fears.  Suddenly 
something  white  glimmered  near  by 
on  the  shore.  I  knew  the  spot.  An  old 
half  sunken  cross  wil^  quaint  inscrip- 
tion stood  there,  over  the  grave  of  a 
man  drowned  seventy  years  before. 
My  heart  stood'  still  in  my  body.  I 
ran  to  the  cross.  The  white  figure  had 
disappeared.  *' Assja  I"  I  shouted. 
My  wild  cry  terrified  me.  Ko  one  made 
answer. 

I  determined  to  see  if  Gkigin  had 
found  her. 


As  I  hastened  up  the  footpath  I  saw  ^ 
a  light  in  Am^tVi  chamber.     It  calmed 
me  a  little. 

I  drew  near  the  house.  The  door 
was  fastened.  I  knocked.  A  window 
in  the  dai^ened  first  story  was  care- 
fully raised,  and  Oagin's  head  showed 
Itself. 

''Found?"  I  asked. 

*'  She  is  come  back,"  he  whispered 
to  me.  *'She  is  in  her  diamber,  and 
undressing.    All  is  as  it  should  be." 

*'  Gk>d  be  thanked  1 "  I  cried,  in  a 
transport  of  inexpressible  joy.  '*  God 
be  thanked!  Now  all  will  be  well. 
But  you  know  we  have  something  to 
say  to  eac^  other." 

''Another  time, "  he  answered,  softly 
closing  the  window — "  another  time. 
For  this,  good-by." 

"Till  to-morrow  then,"  I  said.  "To- 
morrow everything  will  be  clear.** 

"Good-by,"  Gagin  repealed,  and 
the  window  was  shut.  I  came  near 
to  knocking  again.  I  wished  to  tell 
Qagin  at  once  that  I  sought  his  sister's 
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hand.  Bat  such  a  wooing,  at  such  an 
hour!  **Tm  to-morrow  then,"  I 
thought.  ' '  To-morrow  I  shall  be  hap- 
py." 

'* To-morrow  I  shall  be  happy  I" 
Happiness  has  no  to-morrow;  it  has 
no  yesterday ;  it  knows  of  no  past;  it 
thinks  of  no  future.  The  present  be- 
longs to  it,  and  not  even  the  present 
day — only  the  moment. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  reached  8 . 

Not  my  feet  brought  me ;  not  the  boat 
carried  me ;  I  was  borne  oyer  as  if  on 
broad,  mighty  wings.  My  way  led 
me  by  a  thicket  in  which  a  nightingale 
was  singing.  It  seemed  to  me  it  sang 
of  my  love  and  my  joy. 


The  next  morning,  as  I  drew  near 
the  familiar  little  house,  one  circum- 
stance seemed  strange :  all  its  windows 
were  open,  and  the  door  as  well. 
Scraps  of  paper  lay  strewn  about  the 
threshold,  and  behind  the  door  a  maid 
was  visible  with  her  broom. 

I  stepped  up  to  her. 

**  They're  off  I  "  she  volunteered,  be- 
fore I  could  ask  her  if  the  Gagins  were 
at  home. 

'*Offl"  I  repeated.  "What,  gone? 
Where  ?  " 

**They  went  at  six  o'clock  this 
morning,  and  did  not  say  where.  But 
stop.    You  are  surely  Mr.  N/' 

''  I  am  Mr.  N." 

**  There  is  a  letter  for  you  inside. '* 
She  went  in  and  returned  with  a  letter. 
'*  Here  it  is,  if  you  please." 

"But  it  isn't  possible.  How  can  it 
be  f  "  I  said.  The  maid  stared  at  mo 
stupidly,  and  began  to  sweep. 

I  opened  the  letter.  It  was  Gkkgin 
who  wrote.  From  Assja  not  a  line. 
He  began  with  a  hope  that  I  would 
not  be  angry  with  him  on  account  of 
his  sudden  departure.  He  felt  assured 
that,  after  mature  thought,  I  would 
agree  to  his  decision.  He  had  found 
no  other  way  out  of  a  situation  which 
might  easily  become  difficult,  even 
dangerous.  "Yesterday,"  he  wrote, 
"  as  we  were  both  waiting  silently  for 
Assja,  I  convinced  myself  fully  that  a 
separation  was  necessary.    There  are 


prejudices  which  I  know  how  to  re- 
spect. I  understand  that  you  cannot 
marry  Assja.  8he  has  tokd  me  every- 
thing. For  her  own  sake  I  am  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  her  repeated,  des- 
perate prayers."  In  conclusion  he  ex- 
pressed his  iregret  that  our  acquaint^- 
ance  should  be  broken  off  so  abruptly ; 
wished  me  happiness;  shook  my  hand 
affectionately ;  and  assured  me  that  it 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  tr^r  to  find 
them. 

"  What  prejudices? "  I  cried  out,  as 
if  he  could  hear  me.  "Nonsense I 
Who  has  given  him  the  rig^t  to  rob 
me  of  her  ? "  I  clutched  my  head  with 
my  hands. 

The  maid  began  to  call  loudly  for 
the  landlady.  Her  terror  rendered 
me  my  self  control.  One  thought  took 
possession  of  me — ^to  find  them,  to  find 
them  at  whatever  cost.  To  submit  to 
this  stroke,  to  calmly  accept  it,  was 
impossible.  I  learned  from  the  land- 
lady that  they  had  taken  a  steamboat 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  go 
down  the  Bhine.  I  went  to  the  office. 
There  I  was  told  that  they  had  taken 
tickets  for  Cologne.  I  went  home 
with  the  intention  to  pack  at  once  and 
follow  them.  My  way  led  me  by  Frau 
Luise's  house.  All  at  once  I  heard 
some  one  call  me.  I  raised  my  head, 
and  saw  the  Burgomaster's  widow  at 
the  window  of  the  very  room  where, 
the  day  before,  I  had  met  Assja.  She 
summoned  me  with  her  disagreeable 
smile.  I  turned  away,  and  would  havp 
gone  on,  but  she  called  after  me  that 
something  was  there  for  me.  This 
brought  me  to  a  standstill,  and  I  en- 
tered the  house.  How  shall  I  describe 
my  feelings  as  I  again  beheld  that 
little  room  ? 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  the  old  woman 
said  to  me,  handing  me  a  little  note, 
"  I  was  only  to  give  you  that  if  you 
came  here  of  your  own  free  wilL  But 
you  are  such  a  handsome  young  gentle- 
man.   Take  it." 

I  took  the  letter. 

The  following  words  were  hastily 
scrawled  in  pendl  on  a  scrap  «f 
paper: 
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"  Farewell !  We  shall  not  see  each 
other  any  more.  It  is  not  from  pride 
that  I  go.  No;  I  cannot  do  anything 
else.  Yesterday,  when  I  was  crying 
before  yon,  it  only  needed  a  word  from 
yon — only  one  single  word.  I  should 
have  staid.  Ton  did  not  speak  it.  It 
mnst  be  better  so.  Farewell,  for  al- 
ways." 


Madonna  looked  ont,  sad  as  ever,  from 
the  green  shadow  of  the  old  oak 
tree. 


One  word  t  Fool  that  I  had  been  t 
This  word  I  I  had  said  it  with  tears 
over  and  over.  I  had  scattered  it  to 
the  wind.  I  had  repeated  it — how 
often — ^to  the  lonely  fields ;  but  to  her 
I  had  not  said  it.  I  had  not  told  her 
that  I  lored  her.  And  now  I  mnst 
never  say  it.  When  I  met  her  in  that 
fatal  room,  I  myself  had  no  clear  con- 
sciousness of  my  love.  Perhaps  I  was 
not  even  yet  awakened  to  it  while  I 
was  sitting  with  her  brother  in  help- 
less and  fearful  silence.  A  moment 
later  it  broke  out  with  irresistible  force 
as  I  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of 
harm  to  her,  and  began  to  seek  her, 
to  call  her,  but  then  it  was  already  too 
late.  '^But  that  is  impossible,'^  you 
say.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
possible,  but  I  know  that  it  is  true. 
Assja  would  not  have  left  me  if  there 
had  been  a  trace  of  coquetry  in  her, 
and  if  her  position  had  not  been  a  false 
one.  She  could  not  bear  that  which 
every  other  girl  could  have  borne ;  but 
that  I  had  not  realized.  My  evil  ge- 
nius held  my  confession  back  from  my 
Ups,  as  I  saw  Gagin  for  the  last  time, 
at  the  dark  window,  and  the  last 
thread  that  I  might  have  seized  slipped 
from  my  fingers. 

On  the  same  day  I  returned  to  L 

with  my  travelling  trunk,  and  took 
passage  for  Cologne.  I  remember  that, 
as  the  boat  was  under  way,  and  I  was 
taking  leave  in  spirit  of  the  streets 
and  the  places  I  should  never  lose  from 
memory,  I  saw  Nancy  on  the  bank. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  bench.  Her  face 
was  pale,  but  not  sorrowful,  and  a 
stalwart  young  peasant  stood  beside 
her,  laughing  and  talking  to  her.  On 
the  other  shore  of  the  river  the  little 


I  found  myself  on  the  Gag^ns^  track 
in  Cologne.  I  learned  that  they  had 
started  for  London.  Hastily  I  fol- 
lowed them;  but  in  London  all  my 
inquiries  were  fruitless.  For  a  long 
time  I  would  not  be  discouraged,  for 
a  long  time  I  kept  up  an  obstinate 
search;  but  at  last  I  was  obliged  to 
give  up  hope  of  finding  them. 

And  I  never  saw  them  again;  I 
never  saw  Assja  again.  Of  her  brother 
I  heard  brief  news  sometimes ;  but  she 
had  for  ever  vanished  from  my  sight. 
I  do  not  know  if  she  is  yet  living. 
Once,  while  travelling,  years  after- 
ward, I  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
woman  in  a  railway  carriage  whose 
face  reminded  me  vividly  of  features 
never  to  be  forgotten,  but  I  was  de- 
ceived by  a  chance  resemblance.  Assja 
remained  in  my  memory  as  I  had 
known  her  in  the  fairest  days  of  my 
life,  and  as  I  had  last  seen  her,  bowed 
over  the  arm  of  the  low  wooden  chair. 

But  I  will  confess  that  I  did  not 
grieve  too  long  for  her.  Yes,  I  have 
even  fancied  that  Fate  had  been  kind 
in  refusing  to  unite  us.  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  thought  that  I  could 
not  have  been  happy  with  such  a  wife. 
I  was  young,  and  the  future — this  short, 
fleeting  life — seemed  endless  to  me. 
Why  should  not  that  be  again  which 
once  had  been  so  sweet,  and  even  bet- 
ter and  more  beautiful?  I  have  known 
other  women,  but  the  feeling  which 
Assja  awakened  in  me — that  deep  and 
ardent  tenderness — has  never  repeated 
itself. 

No  1  No  eyes  could  compensate  me 
for  the  loss  of  those  that  once  were 
lifted,  with  such  love,  to  mine.  No 
heart  has  ever  rested  on  my  breast 
which  could  make  my  own  beat  with 
such  delicious  anguish  I  Condemned 
to  the  solitary  existence  of  a  man 
without  a  family  tie,  I  bring  my  life 
to  its  gloomy  end ;  but  I  guard  still, 
as  a  sacred  relic,  her  letters  and  the 
dried  geranium  sprig  which  ^he  oncOj 
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tossed  me  fiom  the  window.    There  remaiiis  to  me  of  myself— of   those 

clings  a  faint  fragrance  to  it  even  yet ;  ha^^y   and    painful   days— of    those 

but  the  hand  that  gave  it,  the  hand  winged  hopes  and  desires  ?     So  the 

that  it  was  only  once  vouchsafed  to  slight  fragrance  of  a  feeble  weed  out- 

me  to  kiss,  has  mouldered,  perhaps,  lasts  all  the  joys  and  all  the  soriaws  of 

for  many  a  year  in  the  grave.    And  a  man.    Kay,  it  outlasts  the  man  him- 

I— what  has  become  of  me  ?     Whai  self  1 


TO  BEETHOVEN. 


CLASPED  in  a  too  strict  calyzing 
Lay  Music's  bud  o'er-long  unblown. 
Till  thou,   Beethoven,   breathed  her  spring: 
Then  blushed  the  perfect  rose  of  tone. 

O  loving  Soul,   thy  song  hath  taught 
All  full-grown  passion  fast  to  flee 

Where  science  drives  all  full-grown  thongjit — 
To  unity,   to  unity. 

For  he  whose  ear  with  grave  delight 
Brings  brave  revealings  from  thine  art 

Oft  hears  thee  calling  through  the  night: 
In  Lp9e*$  latfe  tiwM  all  tone$  have  part. 

Thy  music  hushes  motherwise, 
And  motherwise  to  stillness  sings 

The  slanders  told  by  sickly  eyes 
On  nature's  healthy  course  of  things. 

It  soothes  my  accusations  sour 
'Gkdnst  frets  that  fray  the  restless  soul: 

The  stain  of  death;    tlie  pain  of  power; 
The  lack  oi  love  twizt  part  and  whole; 

The  yea-nay  of  Free-will  and  Fate, 
Whereof  both  cannot  be,   yet  are; 

The  praise  a  poet  wins  too  late 
Who  starves  from  earth  into  a  star; 

Tlie  lies  that  serve  great  parties  well, 
While  truths  but  give  their  Gkriets  a  cross 

Hie  loves  that  send  warm  souls  to  hell. 
While  cold-blood  neuters  live  on  loss; 

Th'  indifferent  smile  that  nature*8  grace 

On  Jesus,   Judas,   pours  alike; 
Th'  indifferent  frown  on  nature's  face 

When  luminous  lightnings  blindly  strike; 
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The  sailor  praying  on  his  knees 

Along  with  him  that's  cursing  God — 
Whose  wives  and  babes  may  starve  or  freeze, 

Tet  Nature  will  not  stir  a  clod. 

If  winds  of  question,  blow  from  out 

The  large  sea-caverns  of  thy  notes^ 
Th«y  do  but  clear  eacb  cloud  of  doubi 

That  round  a  high-patk'd  piupoae  floats. 

As :   why  one  bliad  by  nature's  act 

StUl  feels  no  law  in  mercy  bend, 
No  pitfall  from  his  feet  retract^ 

No  storm  cry  out,   TaJbe  shelter^  friend/ 

Oi,  Can  the  truth  be  best  for  them 
That  have  not  stomachs  ior  its  strength? 

Or^   WiU  the  sap  in  Culture's  stem 
S'er  reaoh  life's  furthaat  fibre-length? 

How  to  know  an,   save  knowingness  ; 

To  grasp,   yet  loosen,   feeling's  rein  ; 
To  sink  no  manhood  in   success  ; 

To  look  with  pleasure  upon  pain  ; 

How,    teased  by  small  mixt  social  claims, 

To  lose  no  largo  simplicity  ; 
How  through  all  clear-seen  crimes  and  shames 

To  move  with  manly  purity  ; 

How,  justly,  yet  with  loving  eyes, 

Pure  art  from  clevemesa  to  part; 
To  know  the  Clever  good  and  wise, 

Tet  kaont  the  lonesome  heights  ol  Art. 

0  Psafanist  of  the  weak,  the  strong, 
O  Troubadour  of  love  and  strife, 

Co-Litanist  of  right  and  wrong, 
Sole  Hymner  of  the  whole  of  Ufe, 

1  know  not  how,   I  care  not  why, 

*  Thy  music  brings  this  broil  at  ease, 
And  melts  my  passion's  mortal  cry 
In  satisfying  symphonies. 

Yea,   it  forgives  me  all  my  sins, 
Fits  Life  to  Love  like  rhyme  to  rhyme. 

And  tunea  the  task  each  day  begins 
By  the  laat  tnunpet-note  ol  Time. 

SzDnT  Lamuol 
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THE  DRAMATIC  CANONS. 


AT  intervals  of  varying  length, 
the  journals  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races  are  given  to  discussing  the  (ques- 
tion whether  the  present  age  be  one  of 
decadence  or  progress  in  dramatic  art. 
Host  readers  of  *'The  Qalaxy"  have 
seen  some  phases  of  this  discussion, 
which  starts  up  afresh  after  the  arrivid 
of  every  noted  foreign  actor  or  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  play.  It  is  at  pres- 
ent confined  to  the  English-spei^ng 
nations,  and  prevails  more  in  America 
than  England  just  now. 

In  France  there  is  no  lively  interest 
in  the  theme.  The  French  dramatic 
authors  seem  to  be  pretty  well  satis- 
fied themselves,  and  to  satisfy  their 
audiences ;  their  best  claim  to  success 
being  found  in  the  fact  that  English 
and  American  dramatic  authors  of  the 
present  day  almost  invariably  pilfer 
fiom  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  perennial  dis- 
cussion we  constantly  meet  with  ap- 
peals, on  the  part  of  those  learned 
gentlemen,  the  theatrical  critics,  to 
the  '*  dramatic  canons.*'  Buch  and 
such  a  play  is  said  to  offend  against 
these  *' canons,''  and  they  are  spoken 
of  as  something  of  which  it  is  shame- 
ful to  be  ignorant,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  a  vagueness  of  phrase  be- 
traying a  similar  vagueness  of  defini- 
tion. It  has  seemed  to  us  that  an  in- 
quiry into  the  nature  of  these  canons 
may  not  be  out  of  place  at  the  present 
time.  This  we  propose  to  d  ctermine  by 
consulting  the  practice  of  those  authors 
of  former  times  whose  productions  still 
hold  the  stage  as  ** stock  plays,"  so 
caUed,  and  of  those  modem  authors 
still  living  whose  plays  are  well  known 
and  famous,  being  still  successfully 
acted.  By  such  an  analysis  we  may 
possibly  settle  something,  especially 
if  our  inquiry  shall  call  forth  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  those  living  who 
have  attained  great  success,  whether 
as  authors  or  adi^ters. 


The  most  obvious  division  of  our 
subject  is  into  tragedy,  comedy, 
melodrama  ;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
plain  that  the  laws  of  success  in  all 
these  walks  of  dramatic  art  must  con- 
tain much  in  common,  we  have  pre- 
ferred a  different  division  for  analysis, 
leaving  the  kind  of  drama  as  a  sub- 
division common  to  each  part  of  the 
inquiry.  A  less  obvious  but  equally 
just  division  will  be  as  to  the  canons 
regulating  the  subject,  the  treatment, 
and  the  production  of  a  successful 
drama,  in  whatever  walk.  We  pro- 
pose to  ascertain  our  canons  from  the 
successful  plays,  still  holding  the  stage, 
of  Bhakespeare,  Sheridan,  Knowles, 
Bulwer,  Dion  Boucicault,  Tom  Taylor, 
Augustin  Daly,  and  Gilbert,  together 
with  such  single  plays,  like  *^The 
Honeymoon,"  ** Masks  and  Faces," 
and  a  few  others,  as  are  better  known 
to  the  public  than  their  authors,  whose 
sole  dramatic  successes  they  were. 
Ephemeral  successes,  however  great, 
cannot  be  safely  taken  as  guides  to  a 
canon;  but  an  established  success  of 
long  standing,  however  repugnant  to 
our  tastes,  must  be  examined,  even 
if  it  take  the  form  of  the  ''Black 
Crook." 

The  influence  of  the  French  drama 
on  Anglo-Saxon  art  has  been  so  de- 
cided that  no  safe  estimates  of  canons 
can  be  made  which  do  not  take  into 
account  the  works  of  Sardou,  Dumas, 
and  the  minor  French  authors,  whose 
name  is  legion.  Fortunately  for  our 
subject,  the  French  work  on  simple 
principles,  and  will. not  confuse  us 
any  more  than  the  Qreeks,  whom 
they  imitate.  Let  us  try,  then,  to 
ascertain  our  canons  in  their  order, 
beginning  with  the  subject  of  the 
drama. 

What  subjects  are  fit  for  dramatic 
treatment,  and  are  there  any  entirely 
unfitted  therefor  ? 

We  find  a  pretty  wide  range  in  the 
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successfal  dramas  of  modem  time. 
In  tragedy  we  have  ancient  history, 
as  shown  by  ^^Coriohinus,"  ^^  Julius 
Caesar,"  **  Virginias,"  **  Alexander  the 
Great";  m^OTal  history,  in  ** Mac- 
beth," **Richard  IIL";  legendary  sto- 
ries, in  "Lear,"  ** Hamlet,"  "Othel- 
lo," "Romeo  and  Juliet."  In  com- 
edy and  melodrama  we  have  an  almost 
infinite  variety,  as  much  so  as  in  novel 
writing.  History,  legend,  and  pure 
invention  claim  equal  right  in  the  field. 
We  have  "The  Tempest,"  "As  You 
Like  It,"  "Much  Ado  about  Noth- 
ing," "Twelfth  Night,"  "Henry IV.," 
"Henry  V.,"  "Merchant  of  Venice," 
"The  Wonder,"  "The  Honeymoon," 
"Masks  and  Faces,"  "London  Assur- 
ance," "School  for  Scandal,"  "The 
Rivals,"  **The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "Riche- 
lieu," "WUd  Gate,"  "The  CoUoen 
Bawn, "  * '  Arrah-na-Pogue, "  *  *  The 
Shaaghraun,"  "The  Wife,"  "The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  "Under 
the  Gaslight,"  "Don  C»sar  de  Ba- 
san,"  "American- Cousin,"  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  and  the  "Black  Crook,"  aU 
well  known  and  successful  plays, 
many  perhaps  being  acted  this  very 
night  all  over  the  Union  and  England. 
We  are  not  here  examining  the  ques- 
tion of  the  goodness  or  badness  of 
these  plays,  their  merits  or  demerits : 
we  are  merely  recognizing  them  as 
well  known  plays,  constantly  being 
acted,  and  always  successful  when 
well  acted.  Of  all  of  these,  the  most 
constantly  successful  and  i^ost  fre- 
quently acted  are  those  of  Shake- 
speare, Sheridan,  and  Bulwer,  among 
the  old  plays,  and  those  of  Boucicault 
and  Daly  among  living  authors.  Al- 
most all  playgoers  are  familiar  with 
^lese  works,  and  have  seen  them  • 
once  or  more ;  and  every  new  aspirant 
for  histrionic  honors  has  one  or  more 
of  the  plays  of  the  first  three  in  his 
list  of  test  characters.  If  he  be  a 
man  and  a  tragedian,  he  must  play 
Hamlet,  Othello,  Richard,  Shylock, 
Macbeth,  Richelieu,  Claude  Melnotte; 
if  versatile,  he  must  add  Benedick, 
Charles  Surface,  Captain  Absolute, 
and  others  to  the  list ;  if  a  lady,  she 


must  be  tested  in  Portia,  Ophelia, 
Pauline,  Lady  Teazle,  Juliet — who 
knows  what?  Some  very  versatile 
ladies  have  tried  all  the  light  comedy 
characters,  finishing  with  Lady  Mac- 
beth as  an  experiment.  A  short  time 
ago  there  was  quite  an  epidemic  of 
Lady  Macbeths,  but  that  is  over  for 
the  present.  The  stray  sheep  have 
returned  to  the  fold«  Let  us  return 
to  them. 

What  can  we  glean  about  the  limit- 
ations of  the  dramatic  subject  from 
these  successful  plays  t  There  is  a 
limitation  somewhere,  and  the  first 
and  most  obvious  is — time.  A  novel- 
ist can  make  the  minute  description 
of  a  life  interesting.  The  most  cele- 
brated novels,  such  as  "Robinson 
Crusoe,"  "Vicar  of  Wakefield, "*" Da- 
vid Copperfleld,"  "Pendennis,"  "The 
Three  Guardsmen,'"  and  others,  have 
been  just  such  books,  imitations  of 
real  biog^phies.  But  a  play  is  limit- 
ed in  length  to  five  acts,  or  six  at 
most,  and  its  time  of  acting  has  a 
practical  limit  of  three  hours,  with  the 
inter-acts.  Each  act  is  further  practi- 
cally limited  to  five  scenes,  and  it  is 
but  seldom  that  it  stretches  over  three, 
while  the  latter  average  is  never  ex- 
ceeded and  seldom  reached  in  a  five- 
act  play.  No  scene  can  properly  con- 
tain more  than  a  chapter  of  a  novel, 
so  we  find  ourselves  practically  limited 
to  a  story  which  can  be  told  inside  of 
fifteen  chapters,  the  further  inside  the 
better.  The  French,  who  are  much 
more  artificial  than  the  English  in 
their  dramatic  canons,  almost  invari- 
ably limit  their  acts  to  a  single  scene, 
reducing  their  dtory  thereby  to  only 
five  chapters.  A  careful  comparison 
of  successful  acting  plays  will  general^ 
ly  end  in  bringing  us  to  one  obvious 
canon: 

I.  The  subject  of  a  drama  must  be 
capable  of  being  fully  treated  in  fifteen 
chapters  at  most. 

The  next  limitation  that  we  meet  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  story.  A  novelist 
can  describe  his  hero  and  heroine  and. 
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the  scenes  ia  which  they  moTe.  He 
can  depict  them  in  motion,  and  de- 
scribe a  long  journey  in  strange  eonn- 
tries,  trusting  to  picturesque  scenery 
and  incident  to  help  him  out.  He 
con  give  us  a  sketch  of  their  former 
life,  and  tell  how  they  farad  after 
they  were  happily  maniad.  The 
dramatist  cannot  do  this.  He  must 
put  his  people  down  in  a  given  place 
«nd  leave  them  there  till  his  scene  is 
orer^  opening  another  sceae  or  an- 
other act  after  a  silent  intenraL  He 
can,  indeed,  put  a  naaatiTe  of  sup- 
posed erents  into  the  mouth  of  any 
of  his  characters^  but  such  narra- 
tives are  always  dull  and  prosy,  and 
to  be  avoided.  Shakespeare  uses 
them  sometimes,  but  only  when  he 
cannot  help  himself,  and  always  makes 
them  short.  The  nearest  instances 
that  occur  to  us  are,  the  description  by 
Tressel  to  Henry  YL  of  the  murder  of 
Prince  Edward,  usually  put  now  in  the 
first  act  of  ''Richard  UL,"  and  the 
story  of  Oliver  in  '*  As  You  like  It." 
Sometimos  a  short  story  cannot  be 
helped,  but  if  told,  it  is  always  found 
to  be  of  a  collateral  circumstance  not 
directly  leading  to  the  catastrophe.  It 
generally  is  brought  in  only  to  ex- 
plain the  presence  of  a  character  on 
the  stage  in  the  successful  drama. 
Sometimes  it  happens  otherwise.  For 
instance,  Coleman  makes  Mortimer,  in 
the  ''Iron  Chest,"  tell  the  whole  mys- 
tery of  his  life  in  the  form  of  a  story 
instead  of  acting  it.  The  result  is  a 
poor  play,  seldom  acted,  and  generally 
to  small  andioices,  being  only  valuable 
for  some  special  features  of  which  we 
shall  speak  later.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  ask  for  aoeepianoe  of  this  second 
canon  regarding  the  subject: 

n.  The  subject  should  be  capable  of 
being  acted  without  the  aid  of  narra- 
tive. 

Is  it  still  possible  to  limit  the 
subject,  and  do  novels  and  dramas 
difler  still  further  9  A  third  Ihnita- 
tion  will  reveal  itself,  if  we  compare  a 
typical  drama,  like  ''  Much  Ado  About 


Nothing,"  or  "Hamlet,"  with  a  typl- 
ci4  novel  such  as  "  David  Copperfield  ^ 
or  ''Robinson  Crusoe."  These  latter 
depend  for  their  interest  on  a  series  of 
adventures  which  befall  a  hero,  some- 
times entirely  unconnected  with  each 
other,  just  as  they  happen  to  a  man  in 
real  life,  wherein  be  meets  many  and 
various  scenes  and  persons.  Neither 
possesses  any  sequence  of  events,  de- 
pending on  each  other,  such  as  per- 
vades "  Hamle*  "  and  all  acting  plays. 
It  is  true  that  some  few  novelists,  such 
as  WiUde  CoUiBS,  write  novels  that 
depend  on  plot  for  their  interest,  but 
those  typical  novels  which  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  list  do  not.  The  master- 
pieces of  Scott,  such  as  "Ivanhoe," 
"Talisman,"  "Okl  MorUlity,"  are 
antiquarian  studies,  with  very  sUght 
plots;  Dickens  and  Thackeray's  best 
novels  have  no  plot  worth  mentioning; 
and  where  perfect  plots  are  found,  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  lasting  and  enduring 
novel.  In  a  play,  en  the  other  hand, 
a  plot  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  interest  the  spectat<Mr,  the  more  in- 
tricate the  better.  We  have  all  seen 
Shakespeare's  plays  so  often,  that  we 
are  apt  to  forg^  how  intricate  and 
involved  many  of  his  plots  are;  and 
when  we  consider  that  most  of  his 
plots  were  taken  from  very  bad  noveb 
which  have  utterly  perished  from 
sight,  while  the  plays  still  live,  we  be- 
gin to  realize  by  the  force  of  contrast 
another  can^m  relating  to  the  subject, 
which  k  this: 

ni.  The  subject  must  have  a  con- 
nected plot,  in  whidk  one  event  de- 
pends on  the  other. 

When  we  come  to  restrict  the  dra- 
matic subject  any  f urth^,  we  encoun- 
ter more  difficult.  Some  might  hold 
that  ^e  interest  of  the  subject  should 
depend  on  either  love  or  death,  but 
we  are  mot  at  once  by  Instances 
of  plays  in  which  the  real  interest 
is  almost  wholly  political,  such  as 
" Henry  V.,"  "Richard  EL,"  or  mor- 
al,  such  as  "Lear."  Referring  once 
more  to  the  eSeot  of  oontrast  with 
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the  noTel  lor  guidaiice,  we  find  it 
rery  difficult  to  separate  sobjects 
proper  lor  dramatic  treatiment  any  far- 
ther than  we  have  done,  and  almoet 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  absoluto 
rale  to  which  dittingmshed  exoep> 
tiona  cannot  be  quoted.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  interest  should  turn  on  a 
single  action,  as  it  does  in  most  plays, 
and  especially  in  tragedies,  b«it  here 
we  are  met  by  **MQch  Ado  About 
Nothing,**  '^The  Honeymoon,"  and 
oHieir  plays,  where  two  or  three  plots 
progress  nde  by  side  in  perfect  hor- 
meny.  It  seems^  therefore,  that  any 
farther  absolute  Hmitation  of  the  ab- 
stract dramatic  sobject  ia  impractic- 
able, and  we  most  be  content  with 
adding  a  mere  recommendation  lor  oar 
fourth  canon,  much  as  follows: 

IV.  llie  interest  of  the  plot  general- 
ly turns  on  either  love  or  death,  and 
generally  hinges  on  a  single  action  or 
episode. 

When  we  come  to  speak  of  the  he$$ 
subjects  of  dramatic  writing,  we  are 
really  approaching  the  domain  of  treat- 
ment, which  is  much  wider  and  better 
defined.  There  it  becomes  a  question 
for  ^dgment  and  discretion,  and 
much  more  certainty  can  be  attained. 
Instead  of  considering  all  dramas,  we 
narrow  our  search  to  the  best  only, 
judging  them  by  the  simple  tests  of 
success  and  frequency  of  acting,  and 
finding  what  sort  of  subjects  have 
been  taken,  and  how  they  have  been 
treated. 

Let  us  then  come  at  once  to  the 
question,  What  is  the  best  method  of 
treating  a  given  subject?  Here  we 
are  again  confronted  by  a  rariety  of 
deciaons,  some  of  which  seem  to  con- 
flict with  others,  but  which  all  agree 
in  some  common  particulars.  In  the 
dramas  written,  down  to  the  time  of 
Boueicault,  it  seemed  to  be  assumed 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  erery  first- 
class  play,  comedy  or  tragedy,  must  be 
written  in  five  acts.  All  of  Shake- 
speare's, Sheridan's,  Knowles's,  fol- 
low this  old  rule,  as  inflexible   and 


artificial  as  some  of  the  French  can- 
ons, but  with  the  same  compensat- 
ing advantage,  that  author  and  audi- 
ence knew  what  was  expected  of  each, 
and  troubled  themselves  little  over  the 
structuro  of  their  dramas.  Of  late 
years  another  custom  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  five-act  play,  and  many  if 
not  most  of  the  modem  dramas,  while 
of  the  same  length  as  the  old  ones,  are 
divided  into  four  and  even  three  acts. 
Especially  ia  this  the  case  with  come- 
dies, and  those  nondesciipt  plays  that 
are  variously  called  '* melodramas,'* 
^^  dramas,*^  and  *^ domestic  dramas." 
In  the  case  of  three-act  plays,  the 
number  of  scenes  in  each  act  is  fre- 
quently five,  sometimes  six  or  seven, 
but  the  common  modem  practice  re- 
stricts the  last  act,  if  possible,  to  a  single 
scene.  The  number  of  scenes  must  of 
course  depend  on  how  many  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  develop  the  story. 
The  French  system  of  a  single  scene  to 
each  act  has  one  great  advantage.  It 
permits  of  very  much  finer  scenery  be- 
ing introduced  than  in  a  scene  which 
is  to  be  shifted,  whether  closed  in  or 
drawn  aside.  For  instance,  when  the 
curtain  comes  down  between  each 
scene,  the  stage  may  be  crowded  with 
furniture,  and  those  temporary  erec- 
tions called  '^set  pieces."  Thero  will 
always  be  plenty  of  time  to  remove 
these  between  the  acts,  and  noise  of 
hammering  is  of  no  consequence  when 
the  curtain  is  down.  If  there  is  more 
than  one  scene  in  the  act,  all  this  is 
changed.  Let  us  say  there  are  only 
two  scenes.  One  of  these  must  be  a 
ftill-depth  scene,  b«t  all  the  furniture 
and  set  pieces  are  restricted  to  that 
part  of  the  stage  which  lies  behind 
the  two  ^*  flats  "  which  make  the  front 
scene.  In  that  front  scene  furniture 
is  inadmissible,  without  mdely  disturb- 
ing the  illusion.  Let  us  suppose  the 
front  scene  to  be  the  first,  and  that 
any  furniture  is  left  on  the  stage.  At 
the  close  of  the  scene  the  characters 
leave  the  stage,  but  there  stands  the 
furniture.  The  old  way  to  get  rid  of 
it  is  simple.  Enter  a  *'supc"  in  liv- 
ery, who  picks  up  the  one  table  and 
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two  chairs.  Exit,  amid  the  howls  of 
the  gods  in  the  gallery,  who  shriek 
**  Soup  I  soup  I "  as  if  they  were  sud- 
denly stricken  with  hunger.  Of  course 
this  spoils  the  illusion ;  and  the  better 
the  scenery,  the  more  perfect  the  other 
illusions,  the  easier  they  are  disturb- 
ed by  such  incongruity.  Sometimes 
the  set  pieces  in  front,  if  there  are  any, 
and  the  furniture,  disappear  through 
trap  doors.  In  the  large  city  theatres, 
such  as  those  where  spectacular  pieces 
are  constantly  produced,  this  method 
of  changing  a  scene  is  common,  but 
such  theatres  themselves  are  not  com- 
mon, and  it  costs  a  great  deal  to  run 
them  on  account  of  the  number  of 
workmen  required.  Our  present  in- 
quiry is  directed  to  the  ordinary  thea- 
tre, with  its  stock  company,  simple 
scenery,  and  few  traps.  Of  this  kind 
of  theatre  every  town  furnishes  at 
least  one  sample.  In  such  theatres  at 
least  it  will  always  be  best  to  keep 
furniture  and  set  pieces  out  of  the 
front  scenes  as  much  as  possible,  to 
preserve  the  illusion.  If  the  front 
scene  come  after  the  full-depth  one, 
the  wisdom  of  this  rule  becomes  still 
more  apparent.  A  *'supe''  taking 
out  furniture  is  not  half  as  ludicrous 
as  one  bringing  it  in,  and  without  a 
trap  such  a  spectacle  is  unavoidable. 
The  first  canon  offered  by  common 
sense  is  obviously  sound: 

y.  Keep  furniture  and  set  pieces  out 
of  front  scenes,  if  possible. 

This  rule  being  followed,  will  prob- 
ably reduce  the  front  scenes  of  a  drama 
to  the  open  air,  woods,  gardens,  halls, 
streets,  church  porches,  and  similar 
places,  where  the  attention  will  be  con- 
centrated on  the  actors,  not  the  pic- 
ture. The  scope  of  a  front  scene  is 
further  restricted  by  the  fact  that  you 
must  bring  your  characters  on  and 
take  them  off,  being  deprived  of  that 
valuable  ally  to  illusion,  the  '^  tab- 
leau.*' If  the  scene  be  the  first  of  the 
act,  a  tableau  may  indeed  be  dis- 
covered, but  it  cannot  close  the 
scene.    The  most  common  place  for  a 


front  scene  is  between  a  first  and  a 
third  full-depth  scene,  to  give  time  for 
the  change  that  goes  on  behind.  This 
change  always  makes  a  certain  amount 
of  noise,  and  the  use  of  the  front 
scene  is  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the 
audience.  This  intention  must  be 
hidden  at  any  price,  for,  if  perceived, 
it  is  fatal  to  the  illusion.  To  hide  it 
there  is  only  one  method  always  reli- 
able, which  is  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  audience  on  your  characters,  put 
in  your  best  writing,  and  get  up  an 
excitement  to  cover  the  scene.  If  you 
have  any  brilliant  dialogue,  any  pas- 
sage of  great  emotion,  any  mystery  to 
be  revealed,  put  it  in  your  front  scene 
so  that  your  design  may  not  be  sus- 
pected, but  the  scene  appear  naturaL 
In  brief  the  canon  says: 

YL  Put  the  best  writing  into  the 
front  scenes* 

The  next  question  that  arises  as  to 
the  front  scene  relates  to  the  character 
of  incident  that  should  be  treated 
therein.  It  is  obvious  that  it  will  not 
do  to  put  in  a  crisis  or  a  climax  at 
such  a  place.  At  its  best  a  front  scene 
is  only  a  makeshift,  a  preparation  for 
the  full  scene.  Its  employment  neces- 
sitates a  loss  of  nearly  three-quarters 
of  the  available  space,  and  the  tableau 
loses  all  its  power,  as  developed  in  the 
full-depth  scene.  Its  use  is  therefore 
a  disagreeable  necessity,  so  disagree- 
able that  the  French  discard  it  entire- 
ly. Mechanically  it  is  only  an  intro- 
duction to  the  full  scene,  and  the 
more  it  partakes  of  the  same  character 
intellectually,  the  less  will  it  weary 
the  audience.  The  best  preparation 
an  audience  can  have  for  a  scene  is  to 
make  them  eager  therefor,  and  the 
best  way  to  make  them  eager  is  to 
leave  them  in  suspense,  so  that  they 
are  impatient  for  the  movement  of  the 
fiats  that  opens  the  next  picture.  A 
familiar  instance  of  this  employment 
of  the  front  scene  is  found  in  the 
**Shaughraun,"  by  Boudoauh,  before 
the  Irish  wake.  The  front  scene  rep- 
resents the  outside  of  a  cottage  with  a 
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door  in  tbe  right  flat ;  the  peasants  and 
other  characters  come  in,  talk  about 
tiie  wake,  and  enter  the  hoose  one  after 
another.  In  this  scene  it  is  also  ex- 
plained that  the  supposed  corpse  is  not 
dead,  but  shanuning,  so  that  there  is 
no  tragic  interest  associated  with  the 
coming  scene,  but  every  one  is  anxious 
to  see  it.  At  last  all  the  characters 
are  off,  the  flats  are  drawn  aside,  and 
the  celebrated  Irish  wake  makes  its 
appearance,  taking  the  whole  depth 
of  the  stage.  The  audience  is  satis- 
fied, and  the  front  scene  has  an- 
swered its  end,  as  expressed  in  this 
canon: 

YIL  Front  scenes  ought  to  termi- 
nate in  a  suspense,  which  the  follow- 
ing scene  will  relieve. 

From  this  canon  it  follows  that  the 
front  scene  should  deal  only  with  ex- 
planatory and  dependent  matters,  not 
the  principal  action  of  the  drama. 
Sheridan,  in  "The  Rivals"  and  the 
**  School  for  Scandal,"  opens  his  first 
acts  with  front  scenes,  which  intro- 
duce little  of  the  matter  of  the  story. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  had  a 
reason  for  this  which  still  prevails,  in 
the  noise  made  by  the  audience.  The 
beginning  of  the  first  act  of  most 
plays  is  distinguished  in  the  audito- 
rium by  much  shufi^ing  of  feet,  open- 
ing of  doors,  taking  of  seats,  especially 
by  those  who  take  the  reserved  seats  in 
front  of  the  house.  All  this  disturbs 
the  audience  and  makes  them  lose  any 
fine  points  at  the  beginning  of  a  play, 
unless  the  actors  jrtrain  their  voices  un- 
duly. In  a  front  scene  the  flats  imme- 
diately behind  the  actors  serve  as  a 
sounding  board  for  the  voice,  and  re- 
duce the  volume  of  space  to  be  filled 
by  the  speakers.  The  advantage 
gained  in  this  way  is  balanced  by  the 
loss  to  the  eye  in  losing  the  full-depth 
scene,  wherefore  this  method  of  open- 
ing a  play  is  not  much  in  favor;  but 
its  use  in  the  cases  mentioned  leads  to 
a  general  canon  as  to  the  first  act  of  a 
play,  which  also  recommends  ijtself  to 
common  sense: 


Vin.  Avoid  fine  points,  and  have 
plenty  of  action  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  act. 

This  rule,  however  safe  and  sensible, 
is  hampered  by  the  necessities  of  the 
subject,  to  which  everything  must 
be  subordinated.  Let  us  see  how 
the  greatest  masters  of  dramatic 
construction  in  modem  times  open 
their  first  acts.  Of  these  Boucicault 
comes  first,  faaJU  prine^i.  We  will 
take  the  "Shaughraun"  and  *»  Fly- 
ing Scud  "  for  examples.  Both  open 
in  a  similar  manner:  in  the  first  a 
young  woman,  m  the  second  an  old 
man,  engaged  in  household  work, 
singing  away  at  nothing  particular. 
A  quiet  picture  not  requiring  close  at- 
tention. To  each,  enter  a  disturber, 
somewhat  disagreeable,,  arresting  at- 
tention. A  short  squabble,  then  more 
characters  coming  on,  one  or  more  at 
a  time,  till  the  stage  is  pretty  full, 
and  no  flagging  of  interest.  The  act 
does  not  drag.  Compare  this  with 
Sardou's  *'Frou-Frou,"  **Femande," 
and  others.  Sardou^s  first  acts  al- 
most invariably  drag,  and  the  success 
does  not  come  till  afterward.  One 
great  difference  is  immediately  per- 
ceptible. Sardou  almost  always  brings 
on  his  people  in  pairs,  and  takes 
them  off  together,  leaving  the  first 
act  a  succession  of  dualogues,  with 
very  little  action.  Now  take  **The 
Lady  of  Lyons,"  an  old  success,  which 
nowhere  drags.  It  opens  with  a  pic- 
ture, mother  and  daughter,  doing  no- 
thing particular.  Enter  disagreeable 
Beauseant,  who  makes  an  offer  and  is 
rejected.  A  mild  excitement  at  once 
arises,  shut  in  by  a  front  scene,  short, 
lively,  and  spirited,  where  Glavis  and 
Beauseant  plot  for  revenge  on  Pauline. 
The  scene  ends  in  suspense,  the  actors 
having  gone  for  Claude  Melnotte,  and 
the  fiats  draw  aside,  revealing  Mel- 
notte's  cottage  and  introducing  the 
hero.  By  this  time  tbe  audience  is 
quiet  and  can  take  the  fine  points,  so 
the  third  scene  of  the  first  act  can  be 
made  exciting.  There  is  thus  no  fiag- 
ging  of  interest  in  either  Bulwer  or 
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Boocioaalt.  One  does  the  thing  in 
three  scenes,  the  other  in  a  single 
scene,  hat  both  employ  the  same 
means,  which  are  thos  expressed : 

IX.  Open  the  first  act  with  a  quiet 
{ucturel  and  bring  in  the  disturbing 
element  at  once.  EEaving  aroused  at- 
tention, brfaig  on  all  your  characters, 
and  end  with  an  excitemmit.  Ayoid 
bringing  on  characters  in  pairs  in  this 
act. 

The  first  act  of  a  play  is  always  smv 
rounded  with  difiicultiee.  The  inters 
est  of  the  audience  has  to  be  aroused, 
and  all  the  characters  brought  in. 
Every  part  of  it  must  hang  together, 
and  the  attention  must  be  excited 
more  and  more  as  the  act  progresses. 
This  rule  applies  to  the  whole  play 
likewise,  but  in  the  first  act  it  is  espe- 
cially necessary,  because  there  are  so 
many  things  to  divert  attention,  and 
the  object  of  the  act  is  to  catch  it. 
After  a  certain  period  it  must  flag,  and 
the  object  of  the  dramatist  must  be  to 
dose  his  act  before  that  dreadful  peri- 
od. The  office  of  the  first  act  is  to 
prepare  for  the  second ;  therefore  it  re- 
sembles the  front  scene  in  one  impor- 
tant principle — ^it  should  end  in  sus- 
pense, and  make  the  audience  eager 
for  the  second  act.  Ending  as  it 
should  in  a  full  scene,  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  front  scene  that  a 
tableau  is  possible,  and  should  be 
used.  This  tableau  must  be  natural, 
and  must  come,  as  all  tableaux  come, 
out  of  a  climax,  but  the  climax  must 
not  be  complete.  It  must  leave  the 
audience  in  suspense,  and  give  them 
something  to  talk  about  in  the  inters 
act.  It  must  not  be  too  long  de- 
layed, or  the  act  will  drag.  These 
and  various  other  reasons  have  led 
to  this  further  canon,  generaUy  ob- 
served; 

X.  The  first  act  should  be  the  short- 
est, and  as  soon  as  a  partial  climax  is 
reached  the  curtain  should  come  down. 
The  tableau  and  action  should  indi* 
eate  suspense  and  preparation. 


This  general  rule  indicates  that  the 
villain  should  be  temporarily  trium^ 
phant,  if  the  play  is  to  cad  in  his  dis- 
comfiture. If  his  first  scheme  fails  in 
the  first  aet,  it  is  difficult  to  arouse- 
interest  in  the  nominally  imperilled 
innocence  which  is  left  in  danger. 
The  structure  becomes  too  artificial, 
and  the  dictum  €urs  eit  edare  artma  has 
been  violated.  No  rule  is  so  safe  in 
dramatic  writing,  as  also  in  acting; 
The  end  is — illuaioti, 

T^e  rule  of  putting  only  smpensoiy 
and  preparatory  action  in  the  first  act 
is  universally  followed  by  Shakespeare 
and  all  other  successful  writers  of 
plays,  and  is  better  settled  than  any 
otbter.  The  first  act  occupies  the  office 
of  the  first  volume  of  a  novel,  eiq)laia- 
ing  all  the  story.  Very  frequ^itly,  in 
the  modem  French  drama  especially, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  a  prologue,  the 
action  transpiring  at  an  interval  of 
several  years,  sometimes  a  whole  gen- 
eration, before  the  rest  of  the  play. 
Only  one  instance  of  this  chamcter  is 
found  in  Bhakespeare,  in  the  ^'Win- 
ter's Tale,"  where  the  action  of  the 
drama  demands  a  prologue,  but  it  is 
quite  common  in  modem  times,  while 
anothw  custom  of  Shakespeare^s — that 
of  dividing  a  historical  play  into  two 
*' parts" — ^has  quite  gone  out  of  fash- 
ion. Its  only  modem  example  is  that 
of  Wagner's  opera  of  the  "Niebe- 
lungen  Ring,"  which  takes  a  week  to 
get  through.  The  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese have  a  strong  taste  for  this  kind  of 
play,  but  the  practice  has  vanished 
from  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation.  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  employ- 
ment of  a  prologue  is  rather  a  clumsy 
way  of  opening  a  play.  It  is  too  apt 
to  be  complete  in  itself,  and  to  join 
clumsily  to  the  rest  of  the  drama.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  hard  to  preserve  the  il- 
lusion that  the  small  child  who  ap- 
pears in  the  prologue  has  developed 
into  the  good-looking  young  person 
who  is  the  heroine  of  the  rest  of  the 
play.  The  ''  Sea  of  Ice  "  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  this  sort  of  thing,  where 
the  same  actress  who  perscmatea  the 
mother  in  the  first  act,  and  gets  dxo4P»- 
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ed,  bloflsomfl  into  a  girl  of  eighteen  in 
the  second  act,  eapposed  to  bo  her 
own  daughter,  last  seen  as  a  small 
child.  In  •♦Winter's  Tale*»  there  bi 
Bottling  of  this.  The  supposed  Perdi* 
ta  of  Act  I.  is  merely  a  rag  baby,  and 
mother  and  child  reappear  together 
thereafter.  In  cases  where  the  in- 
terral  between  prologoe  and  play  is 
limited  to  a  year  or  two,  this  objec- 
tion does  not  apply;  in  fact  snch  pro- 
logoes  are  qmte  common  and  fMeifdl. 
The  fancifol  and  magic  prologue  to 
the  "Marble  Heart "  is  a  rery  happy 
iBStaDce  of  conquest  of  the  difficolties 
inherent  in  long  separated  prologues. 
The  wrench  is  so  sodden  from  a  Greek 
scolptor  to  a  French  sculptor,  from 
Athenian  dresses  to  Parisian,  that  the 
main  interest  of  the  play  lies  in  the 
identification  of  the  ancient  characters 
ia  the  new  dress,  and  the  rery  fanci- 
ful absurdity  of  the  plot  lends  it  an 
air  of  reality  essentially  dramatic. 
The  end  is  illusion,  and  illusion  it  is. 

There  is  little  more  clear  and  posi- 
tiTe  to  be  said  about  the  first  act. 
Study  of  the  best  models  will  reveal 
many  points  inherent  in  all,  but  no 
general  rules  so  clear  as  those  of  brer- 
ity,  action,  and  suspense.  The  prac- 
tical limit  of  time  is  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  minutes,  the  medium  of  twenty 
being  common  to  mono-scenic  acts,  but 
on  this  no  positiTe  canon  can  be  aa- 
certained.  It  depends  on  the  interest, 
and  only  this  general  rule  is  partially 
true,  that  no  interest  can  carry  an  au- 
dience through  a  first  act  of  forty-five 
minutes. 

We  next  come  to  the  middle  acts  of 
tiie  play,  and  here  again  general  rules 
are  hard  to  find.  Hie  number  of  acts 
varies  so  much  that  nothing  positive 
can  be  said  except  as  regards  fixed 
length  of  drama.  Treating  all  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  acts  as  a  whole, 
tiie  first  certain  rule  that  meets  us  is 
lids  truism: 

XT.  From  the  second  to  the  last  act 
iSkt  interest  must  be  regularly  in« 
creaeed,  and  each  act  must  end  in  8oa> 
peiM,  leading  to  the  neil. 


Without  an  observance  of  this  rule 
no  play  can  ever  be  permanently  suc- 
cessful as  a  general  thing.  There 
have  been  some  poor  plays  with  little 
interest,  that  have  been  bolstered  up 
for  a  time  by  the  force  of  a  single 
character,  portrayed  by  a  peculiar  ac- 
tor, but  in  that  ease  tiie  play  becomes 
a  mero  "star  play,''  not  amenable  to 
the  common  rules,  and  useless  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  peculiar  star  who 
owns  it.  Of  such  are  those  multiform 
dramas,  constantly  varying,  of  which 
Mr.  Bothem  makes  Lord  Dundreary 
and  Sam  the  central  figures.  The  ac- 
tor found  he  bad  made  a  lucky  hit  in 
his  character,  and  he  hired  out  the 
work  of  altering  the  play  to  any  sort 
of  literary  hacks,  so  that  he  himself  is 
really  the  creator  of  the  plays,  and 
when  he  dies  they  will  die.  In  the 
"American  Cousin,"  as  it  was  first 
played,  the  interest  lay  entirely  in  Asa 
Trenehard,  and  the  drama  was  very 
skilfully  constructed,  with  ascending 
Interest,  to  develop  the  ideal  Yankee. 
In  that  part  Jefferson  made  his  first 
public  hit.  As  soon  as  he  found  that 
Dundreary  had  stolen  the  play  from 
its  hero,  Jefferson  was  wise  enough  to 
drop  the  contest  between  high  comedy 
and  broad  farce,  in  which  the  latter 
must  conquer  when  they  come  togeth- 
er. By  taking  up  the  ideal  Dutchman 
(or  rather  German,  as  he  makes  it)  in 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  he  created  a  part  of 
which  no  one  can  deprive  him,  but 
which  will  probably  die  with  him. 
Ko  one  else  has  succeeded  with  it  to 
the  same  degree,  and  "Rip  Van  Win- 
kle "  stands  as  a  model  of  a  successful 
fftar  play,  wherein  all  the  interest 
hangs  on  a  single  character. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article 
to  enter  into  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes the  interest  of  such  plays  as 
"Rip  Van  Winkle.*'  To  do  so  would  be 
to  enter  into  afield  where  everything  is 
uncertain,  and  where  judgment  is  only 
an  expression  of  individual  liking. 
The  main  elements  of  the  success  ap- 
pear to  be  humor  and  pathos,  those 
twin  brethren  of  genius  whose  identi- 
tj  and  individuality  tire  frequently  so 
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inextricable  from  each  other.  Both 
ore  drawn  in  broad,  simple  lights  and 
shadows,  so  that  the  simplest  audi- 
ence can  take  the  points,  while  the 
most  cultivated  members  of  that  au- 
dience are  studying  the  delicate 
touches  of  the  actor.  The  contrast 
between — but  we  must  refrain  from 
the  digression,  however  tempting. 
We  are  examining  the  dramatic 
canons,  and  the  only  settled  canons 
about  which  there  is  little  doubt  are 
those  relating  to  construction,  not  to 
sources  of  interest.  In  the  kingdom 
of  invention  genius  is  supreme,  and 
amenable  to  no  rules.  Each  writer 
must  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

Constructively  it  is  obvious  that  the 
number  of  acts  in  a  play  must  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  number  of  natural  epi- 
sodes in  the  action  of  its  subject ;  and 
the  perfection  of  its  construction  is 
tested  by  the  liberties  that  can  be 
taken  with  the  acts  and  scenes.  Of 
late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion  to 
alter  and  remodel  Shakespeare's  and 
other  old  plays,  by  changing  scenes 
and  acts,  cutting  out  and  putting  in. 
To  an  ardent  worshipper  of  Shake* 
speare  as  read,  these  alterations  fre- 
quently appear  desecrations,  but  there 
is  little  question  that  they  were  and 
are  improvements.  The  construction 
of  many  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  de- 
cidedly faulty,  and  the  nature  of  the 
improvements  made  by  managers  and 
actors  is  best  illustrated  when  the  ori- 
ginal play  unaltered  is  tried  against 
the  adaptation.  The  acting  edition  of 
'^  Richard  HI.''  is  a  familiar  instance  of 
this.  Colley  Cibber  ai^ranged  it,  he 
being  a  shrewd  old  actor  and  mana- 
ger. His  edition  holds  the  stage  to- 
day, and  always  succeeds,  where  the 
original  ^ '  Richard  "  fails.  In  this  mat- 
ter of  construction  the  chances  are  all 
in  favor  of  the  improvement  of  a  work 
by  a  shrewd  adapter.  His  attention  is 
directed  to  only  one  thing,  the  success- 
ful presentation  of  the  play.  He  is 
not  an  artist  so  much  as  a  workman. 
He  creates  nothing,  he  only  alters  and 
improves.  He  may  be  perfectly  inca- 
pable of  creating  an  ideal  character, 


while  yet  he  can  make  its  language 
more  compact,  can  concentrate  its  ac- 
tion. Such  an  adapter  is  a  skilful  gar- 
dener. He  cannot  create  the  fruit 
tree,  but  he  can  prone  it,  and  stimu- 
late it  to  the  perfection  of  fruit-bear- 
ing. 

The  French  stage  has  been  a  prolific 
nursery  for  these  skilful  workmen,  and 
they  have  managed  to  extract  splendid 
successes  from  their  work.  It  is  by 
comparing  their  English  adaptations 
with  a  simple  translation  of  the  work 
that  one  best  sees  the  improvement. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  *^Two  Or- 
phans," with  a  plot  and  incidents  so 
repulsive  in  the  original  that  its  trans- 
lation failed  in  London  in  spite  of  its 
weird  power.  Adapted  and  cleansed 
by  a  clever  American  author,  it  was 
the  great  success  of  last  year  in  New 
York,  and  is  now  running  a  fresh  ca* 
reer  of  success.  Another  instance  that 
occurs  is  Sardou's  ^^Femande."  It 
was  altered  and  adapted  in  New  Toik 
by  Augustin  Daly,  and  succeeded.  An- 
other version  by  Mr.  Schdnberg,  then 
of  Wallack's,  a  straight  translation, 
failed  to  secure  a  hearing  in  Boston, 
and  ended  in  a  lawsuit.  This  was  not 
for  want  of  merit  in  the  translation, 
which  was  excellent,  but,  as  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  the  two  plays, 
simply  because  Daly  had  improved  on 
Sardou.  The  alterations  were  small, 
but  masterly,  and  showed  that  Daly 
understood  his  business.  In  Sardou's 
play  there  appears  a  certain  character, 
a  young  count  (I  forget  his  name)  who 
comes  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
act,  the  close  of  the  last.  In  the  last 
he  has  some  very  important  business 
to  do,  but  he  appears  nowhere  else. 
Of  himself  he  does  not  aid  the  plot, 
but  his  last  action  is  indispensable. 
In  the  original  play  also  appears  the 
Spanish  Commander,  a  mere  sketch  in 
the  first  act.  Daly  suppressed  the 
Count  altogether,  gave  his  best  busi- 
ness to  the  Commander,  and  brought 
the. latter  in  all  through  the  play.  The 
result  was  one  good  character  instead 
of  two  poor  ones,  imd  indicates  a  ca- 
non which  can  be  confirmed  by  many 
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otbcr  instances.     This  canon  shapes 
itself  something  like  this: 

Xn.  Concentrate  the  interest  on  few 
characters,  and  avoid  numeroas  unim- 
portant parts. 

This  canon  rests  on  the  necessities 
oi  a  stock  company,  as  those  before 
rest  on  the  nature  of  scenery  and  au- 
diences. Ererj  company  has  its  lead- 
ing man,  leading  lady,  loir  comedians, 
old  man  and  old  woman,  and  those  or- 
dinary characters  which  all  playgoers 
know  by  heart.  If  the  play  does  not 
fit  these,  it  will  not  succeed.  The  ap* 
preciation  of  this  fact  is  one  secret  of 
the  great  success  of  Boucicault,  Daly, 
and  Lester  Wallack  as  play  writers. 
They  know  the  exact  capacity  of  their 
otayis  and  companies  from  long  expe- 
rience, and  write  their  plays  to  fit 
tkem.  "With  even  ordinary  talents 
they  woQld  have  a  great  advantage  to 
start  with  orer  writers  of  greater  ge- 
nius, writing  with  vague  ideas  of  what 
the  manager  wants.  As  managers 
they  know  exactly  what  they  want, 
and  what  their  companies  can  do.  To 
a  young  writer  the  difficulties  are  all 
in  the  start,  unless  he  be  an  actor,  or 
so  closely  related  to  actors  or  ukana* 
gers  as  to  be  able  to  get  behind  the 
scenes  at  all  times,  and  become  famil- 
iar with  scenery,  traps,  machinery,  re- 
hearsals, and  all  the  details  of  the  bui^ 
Msm  of  theatricals.  In  former  times, 
especiidly  two  centuries  ago,  the  task 
of  writing  a  good  acting  play  was  far 
easier  than  now.  Scenery  was  simple, 
access  behind  the  soenes  easier— ihere 
was  not  such  a  wall  of  separation  as 
now  exists  between  actors  and  audi- 
ence in  a  first-class  cHy  theatre.  Even 
in  those  days,  however,  the  writing  of 
plays  was  confined  chiefly  to  actors, 
managers,  and  those  men  of  fashion 
who  were  gtren  to  hatuntlAg  the  green 


room.  In  the  present  day  no  amount 
of  talent  in  a  writer  seems  capable  of 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  techni- 
cal construction  of  a  drama.  It  is  rare 
to  find  an  author  of  acknowledged  tal- 
ent in  other  departments,  especially  in 
America,  distinguished  as  a  dramatist, 
and  when  one  of  them  tries  his  hand 
at  playwriting  he  fails,  not  from  lack 
of  good  dialogue  and  literary  finish, 
but  solely  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  business  of  the  drama,  the  limita- 
tions of  actors  imd  scenery,  and  the 
technique  of  dramatic  construction.       \ 

There  is  more  hope  to  the  American 
stage  in  the  future  in  the  production 
of  such  undeniably  original  if  mechan- 
ically faulty  plays  as  Bret  Harte  has 
given  us  i|i  the  *'Two  Men  of  Sandy 
Bar,"  than  in  the  rapid  carpentry  and 
akiljful  patchwoi^  of  hosts  of  French 
adaptations,  whether  they'run  ten  or 
five  hundred  nights.  Our  Hartes  and 
our  yet  unknown  writers  daily  coming 
to  the  front,  with  freshness  in  their 
hearts  and  brains  in  their  heads,  lack 
only  technique  and  the  custom  of  the 
stage,  which  no  one  can  give  them  but 
the  managers  and  actors,  who  shall 
welcome  them  as  apprentices  to  learn 
tt^e  trade.  That  these  latter  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  in  the  end  to  en- 
courage a  cordial  alliance  between  the 
men  of  the  quill  and  the  men  of  the 
sock  Mid  buskin,  follows  from  a  sim- 
ple calculation.  If  men  of  confessedly 
small  talent  and  low  character,  such 
as  the  host  of  lesser  playwrights  who 
furnish  pabulum  for  the  outlying  the- 
atres, con  write  fair  acting  plays,  sim- 
ply by  using  mechanical  knowledge 
and  stolen  materials,  it  is  probable 
that  men  of  original  t«lent,  idready 
experienced  writers  in  other  branchea 
of  literature,  will  end  by  producing 
much  better  and  fresher  work,  when 
they  are  offered  and  have  enjoyed 
the  same  technical  advantages. 
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SUNSET  on  the  Lower  Don ;  a  dim 
waate  of  gray,  unending  eteppe, 
looking  vaster  and  drearier  than  ever 
under  the  fast  falling  shadows  of 
night;  a  red  gleam  far  away  to  the 
west,  falling  luridly  across  the  dark- 
ening sky  and  the  ghostly  prairie;  a 
dead,  grim  silence,  broken  only  by 
the  plash  and  weher  of  our  laboring 
steamer,  or  the  shrill  cry  of  some 
passing  bird;  an  immense,  crushing 
loneliness — the  solitude  not  of  a  re- 
gion whence  life  has  died  out,  but  of 
one  where  it  has  never  existed.  Even 
my  three  comrades,  hardened  as  they 
are  to  all  such  influences,  appear 
somewhat  Impressed  by  the  scene. 

^* Cheerful  place,  ain't  it?"  says 
Sinbad,  the  traveller;  *'and  the  whole 
of  southern  Russia  is  just  the  same 
style— multiply  a  billiard  board  by 
five  million,  and  subtract  the  cush- 
ions!" 

*^I  wonder  what  the  population  of 
this  district  can  be,*'  muses  Allfact, 
the  statistician,  looking  disconsolate- 
ly at  his  unfilled  note-book.  *^  It's  al- 
most impossible  to  get  any  reliable  in- 
formation in  these  parts.  But  I 
should  think  one  man  to  three  square 
miles  must  be  about  the  proportion." 

'*  And  not  a  featl^er  of  game  in  the 
whole  shop  1 "  growls  Smoothbore,  the 
sportsman,  with  an  indignant  glance 
at  his  pet  double  barrel.  ^^It's  as 
bad  as  that  desert  where  the  old  sports- 
man committed  suicide,  leaving  a 
letter  beside  him  to  the  effect  that  he 
tifMBt  be  firing  at  something,  and  there 
being  nothing  else  to  shoot,  he  had 
shot  himself  I " 

"I'll  give  you  one  entry  for  your 
note-book,  Allfact,  my  boy,"  inters 
ruptedl;  "there  are  thirty-nme  sand 
banks  between  this  and  Bostoff,  at  the 
head  of  the  estuary;  and  the  upper 
stream  is  all  banks  together-^no  navi- 
gation at  all  I " 

*'  I  should  think  not,  by  Jove,  with 


tluU  kind  of  thing  going  on  I "  says 
Smoothbore,  pointing  to  a  solitary 
horseman  who  is  coolly  riding  across 
our  bows  with  an  aggravating  grin, 
his  dog  following.  Our  outraged  cap- 
tain has  barely  time  to  hurl  at  him 
some  pithy  suggestions  respecting  his 
portion  in  a  future  life,  which  had  bet- 
ter not  be  quoted,  when  there  comes  a 
tremendous  bump,  and  we  are  aground 
once  more  I 

Just  at  this  moment  two  wild  fig- 
ures come  dashing  along  the  bank  at 
full  gallop,  sitting  so  far  forward  as  to 
be  almost  on  the  horsc*s  neck — ^their 
hair  tossing  in  the  wind  like  a  mane, 
their  small  black  eyes  gleaming  sav- 
agely under  the  high ,  sheepskin  cap, 
their  dark  lean  faces  thrust  forward 
like  vultures  scenting  prey — shooting 
a  sharp,  hungry  glance  at  us  as  they 
swoop  by,  in  mute  protest  against  the 
iron  age  which  compels  them  to  pass  a 
party  in  distress  without  robbing  it. 
These  are  the  famous  Cossacks  of  the 
Don,  the  best  guerillas  and  the  worst 
soldiers  in  the  world ;  at  once  the  lasi- 
est  and  most  active  of  men — strangest 
of  all  the  waifs  stranded  on  the  shore 
of  modem  civilization  by  the  ebb  of 
the  middle  ages— a  nation  of  grown- 
up children,  with  all  the  virtues  vad 
all  the  vices  of  barbarism — simple, 
good-natured,  thievish,  pugnadousi 
hospitable,  drunken  savages.'*' 

It  takes  us  fully  ten  minutes  to  * '  poll 
off  "  again,  uid  we  have  hardly  done 
so  when  there  comes  a  sound  through 
the  still  air,  like  the  moan  of  a  distant 
sea;  and  athwart  the  last  gleam  of  the 
sinking  sun  flits  a  cloud  of  wide-winged 
living  things,  shadowy,  silent,*  un^ 
earthly,  as  a  legion  of  ghosts.  The 
wild  fowl  of  the  steppes  are  upon  their 
annual  migration,  and  for  many  min- 

*  The  Coasadc  Is  often  erroneoasly  classed  bj 
trntraveUed  writers  with  the  native  Russian,  tnm 
whom  he  is  as  distinct  as  the  Circassian  or  the 
Tftitar. 
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ntes  the  liying  mass  sweeps  over  us  un- 
broken, orderly,  and  eyen  as  an  army  in 
battle  array — a  resemblance  increased 
by  the  exertions  of  an  active  leader, 
who  keeps  darting  back  from  bis  post 
at  the  head  of  the  column,  and  trim- 
ming the  ranks  like  an  officer  on  pa- 
rade. 

'*I  wonder  how  many  birds  there 
are  in  that  column,*'  says  Ailfact,  in- 
Btinctiyely  feeling  for  his  note-book, 
as  if  expecting  some  leading  bird  to 
volunteer  the  desired  information. 

**  Just  like  their  mean  tricks,"  mut- 
ters Smoothbore  savagely.  **  First 
the  game  won't  show  at  all,  and  then 
they  come  so  thick  that  no  fellow 
would  be  such  a  cad  as  to  fire  at  *em." 
Night  comes  on,  and  the  foul-creep- 
ing mist  begins  to  steam  up  from  the 
low  banks  of  greasy  black  mud,  driv- 
ing us  perforce  into  the  cabin,  where 
we  speedily  fall  asleep  on  the  benches 
along  the  walls — ^for  bed-places  there 
are  none.  About  midnight  I  begin  to 
dream  that  I  am  a  Christian  martyr  in 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  **in  the  act" 
(as  Paddy  would,  say)  of  being  burned 
alive;  and  I  awake  to  find  it  all  but 
true.  The  fact  is,  the  steward,  with 
a  thoroughly  Russian  love  of  overheat- 
ing, has  put  wood  enough  into  the 
stove  to  roast  an  ox ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  bolt  on  deck  again, 
where  we  remain  for  the  rest  of  the 
m'ght. 

The  panorama  of  the  deck  in  the 
early  morning  forms  an  ethnological 
study  hard  to  match,  except  perchance 
by  the  Yokohama  packet  steaming  out 
of  'Frisco,  or  a  "coolie  boat"  com- 
ing over  from  Demerara  to  Trinidad. 
€^nt,  aquiline  Cossacks,  and  portly 
Germans,  and  bumfaced  Tartars ;  red- 
capped,  broad-visaged,  phlegmatic 
Turks;  slim, graceful  Circassians,  beau- 
tiful with  all  the  sleek  tiger-like  beau- 
ty of  their  gladiator  race;  sallow, 
beetle-browed  Russians,  and  black- 
robed,  dark-eyed,  melancholy  Jews. 
We  have  one  Persian  on  board — a 
lanky,  hatchet-faced  rogue,  half  buried 
under  a  huge  black  sheepskin  cap  not 
unlike  a  tarred  beehive.    He  smokes 


one  half  the  day  and  sleeps  the  other 
half,  and  is  only  once  betrayed  into  any 
8h6w  of  emotion.  This  occurs  at  one 
of  our  halting  places  on  the  second 
day,  when  he  comes  on  board  again 
grinning  and  whooping  like  a  mad- 
man, having  succeeded  (as  I  learn 
when  his  excitement  subsides)  in 
cheating  a  Cossack  out  of  a  halfpenny, 

But  the  appearance  of  the  Russian  . 
m/i0ii$  (peasants),  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  curl  themselves  up  any- 
where and  anyhow,  and  sleep  the  sleep 
of  the  jn^  with  their  heads  in  bas- 
kets and  their  feet  in  pools  of  dirty 
water,  baffler  all  description.  A  painter 
wotild  revel  in  the  third-class  deck 
&bout  sunrise,  when  the  miscellaneous 
hash  of  heads  and  limbs  begins  to  ani- 
mate itself,  like  a  coil  of  snakes  at  the 
approach  of  spring — when  mothers  of 
families  look  anxiously  about  for  the 
little  waddling  bundles  of  clothes  that 
are  already  thrusting  their  round  faces 
and  beady  black  eyes  into  every  place 
where  they  ought  not  to  go ;  and  when 
brawny  peasants,  taking  their  neigh- 
bor's elbow  out  of  their  mouth,  and 
their  knee  out  of  their  neighbor's 
stomach,  make  three  or  four  rapid 
dips,  like  a  drinking  duck,  to  any  vil- 
lage church  that  may  be  in  sight,  and 
then  fall  to  with  unfailing  zest  to  the 
huge  black  loaf  which  seems  to  be 
their  only  baggage.  The  whole  thing 
is  like  a  scene  in  a  fairy  talc : 

There  was  an  old  captain  that  lived  In  a  **  screw/* 
He  hod  8o  many  passengers  he  didn^t  know  what 

to  do; 
They'd  got  nary  baggage  bnt  one  loaf  of  bread. 
They  squatted  ronnd  the  funnel,  and  that  was 

their  bed. 

As  we  move  southward,  our  sur- 
roundings alter  very  perceptibly.  A 
genial  warmth  and  a  rich  summer  blue 
replace  the  cold  gray  sky  of  the  north; 
the  banks  begin  to  rise  higher,  and  to 
clothe  themselves  with  thick  patches 
of  bush,  and  even  trees,  instead  of  the 
coarse  prairie  grass;  while  at  every 
halting  place  the  little  wooden  jetty 
is  heaped  with  perfect  mounds  of 
splendid  grapes,  sold  at  three  cents 
per  pound,  by  men  in  shirtsleeves — 
phenomena  which,  to  us  who  are  fresh 
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from  the  furred  wrappings  and  enow- 
blocked  streets  of  Moscow,  haye  a 
rather  bewildering  effect.  Bat  the 
most  striking  sight  is  (to  our  friend 
Allfact  at  least)  the  huge  mastes  of 
coal  which  now  fuel  the  steamer  in- 
stead of  the  split  logs  of  the  Volga. 

^*Toa  see  Russia's  richer  than  her 
neighbors  think, "  remark  L  .  ^*  On  the 
Don  alone  there  are  16,000  square 
miles  of  the  finest  anthracite,  which 
leaves  only  two  per  cent,  of  ashes  in 
burning.'' 

**•  Sixteen  thousand  square  miles  I " 
cries  the  statistician,  whipping  out  his 
note-book.  "Why  on  «arth  doesn't 
she  use  it,  then,  instead  of  destroying 
all  that  valuable  timber  t " 

*^*Well,  you  see,  the  railways  are 
not  completed  yet ;  but  when  they  are 
I  can  promise  you  that  Buseia  wiU  cut 
out  England  altogether  in  supplying 
Constantinople  and  the  Lerant." 

One  by  one  the  little  Tillages  slip  by 
us:  Alexandrosk,  the  first  sign  of 
which  is  the  glitter  of  its  gilded 
church-tower;  Nikolaievo,  with  its 
black  marble  monument  to  the  late 
Crown  Prince;  Eonstantirovskoe,  the 
birthplace  of  Prince  Potemkin,  bright- 
est and  most  worthless  of  Buasian  fa- 
vorites, who  "  lived  like  an  emperor 
and  died  like  a  dog."  They  are  all 
very  much  of  one  pattern:  substantial 
log-cabins,  curiously  painted,  with 
little  palisaded  gardens  in  front, 
Qnd  red-shirted  men  sitting  smoking 
at  their  doors,  alternating  with  lit- 
tle wickerwork  hovels  daubed  with 
mud,  which  look  very  much  like 
hampers  left  behind  by  a  monster 
picnic.  Gangs  of  lean  dogs  (the  pest 
of  every  Cossack  village)  are  sniffing 
hungrily  about,  while  scores  of  sturdy 
wenches,  with  berry-brown  arms  and 
feet,  and  sunburnt  children  clothed 
only  in  short  pinafores  lined  with  dirt, 
run  to  stare  at  the  wonderful  fire- 
breathing  vessel  as  she  comes  glid- 
ing in. 

The  sun  Ib  just  dipinng  below  the 
horizon  as  we  reach  Semi-Karakor- 
skaya,  and  anchor  for  the  night  as 
usual;  for  to  navigate  the  Lower  Don 


in  the  dork  b  beyond  the  power  of  any 
pilot  afloat.  Here  a  Cossack  official,* 
whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  on 
board,  proposes  to  us  to  land  and  be 
presented  to  the  "Ataman,"  or  chief 
of  the  tribe,  with  the  certainty  of  see- 
ing something  worth  looking  at.  The 
offer  is  joyfully  accepted,  and  five 
minutes  later  we  are  scrambling  up 
the  steep,  crumbling  bank — in  the 
course  of  which  feat  Allfact  slips  and 
rolls  bodily  down  into  the  river. 

"There's  something  for  the  note- 
book at  last,  old  boy  I "  cries  Smooth- 
bore spitefully.  "Write  down  that 
you  notice  a  grMt  faUmg  0ff  in  this 
part  of  the  country  I " 

To  find  one's  way  into  a  Cosaack 
village  at  ni^t  is  almost  as  hopeless 
as  the  proverbial  hunt  for  a  needle  in 
a  haystack.  The  whole  country  seems 
to  consist  of  a  series  of  carefully  dug 
pitfalls,  into  which  we  tumble  one 
over  the  other,  like  fish  out  of  a  net ; 
and  our  final  approach  to  the  village  is 
only  to  be  guessed  by  the  yells  of  the 
dogs,  which  come  about  us  with  such 
aeal  as  to  necessitate  some  vigorous 
cudgelling,  and  a  shower  of  trenchant 
Russian  oaths,  in  which  our  leader, 
thanks  to  his  official  character,  seems 
to  be  quite  a  proficient.  At  length  a 
few  lights,  which  appear  to  start  from 
the  very  ground  under  our  feet,  an- 
nounce that  we  are  among  houses — 
underground  ones,  it  is  true«  but 
houses  stilL  Then  the  first  glimmer 
of  the  rising  moon  li^ts  up  a  row  of 
logKsabins  on  either  side,  and  the 
abyss  of  half-dried  mud  between  them ; 
and  at  last,  following  our  leader,  we 
enter  one  of  those  immeasurable  court- 
yards in  which  the  Cossack  heart  de- 
lights, pass  through  a  low  doorway, 
ascend  a  creaking,  ladder-like  stair, 
and,  entering  a  small  room  at  the  head 
of  it,  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
two  men— one  old  and  decrepit,  the 
other  in  the  prime  of  life.  T^e  young- 
er is  the  Ataman  himself;  the  elder  is 


*  The  **  krmj  of  the  Don,**  though  now  an  In* 
tc^pirtor  RiiMto,ii  «tUl  ofllotred  to  m  gr«ftt 
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hk  father,  an  old  soldier  of  tlie  first 
campaigns  of  Nicholas. 

Seen  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamp 
that  stands  on  the  rongh-hewn  table, 
the  *' interior"  is  sufficiently  pictur- 
esque: the  heavy  crossbeams  of  the 
roof,  the  skins  that  coyer  the  walls, 
intermingled  with  weapons  of  eyery 
kind,  from  the  long  Cossack  lance  to 
the  light  carabine  which  is  fast  super- 
seding it ;  the  fresh  complexions  and 
Western  costume  of  the  English  party, 
contrasting  strangely  enough  with  the 
commanding  figure  and  dark,  hand- 
some face  of  our  host,  in  his  pictur- 
esque native  dress  and  high  boots ;  the 
long  white  beard  and  vacant,  wonder- 
ing eyes  of  the  ancient  soldier;  the 
picture  of  the  Ataman's  patron  saint 
in  the  comer,  with  its  little  oil  light 
burning  before  it,  and  a  pious  cock- 
roach making  a  laborious  pilgrimage 
around  its  gilt  frame;  and,  through 
the  narrow,  loophole-like  window,  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  waste  outside,  lit 
by  fitful  gleams  of  moonlight. 

Hospitality  has  been  a  Cossack  vir- 
tue since  the  day  tihat  Bogdan  Elimel- 
nitski  gave  meat  from  his  own  dish  to 
the  prisoners  whom  he  was  about  to 
slaughter;  and  we  have  hardly  time  to 
exdiange  greetings  with  our  new 
friends  when  we  are  set  down  to  a 
plentiful  meal  of  rye  bread,  the  splen- 
did grapes  of  the  Don,  and  ^^  nardek'' 
.p— a  rich  syrup  strained  from  the  rind 
of  the  watermelon,  not  unlike  molas- 
ses both  in  appearance  and  fiavor. 

The  *'bread  and  salt"  (as  the  Rus- 
sians technically  call  it)  being  de- 
spatched, my  three  comrades,  with  the 
native  official  as  interpreter,  fasten 
upon  the  A.taman,  while  I  devote  my- 
self to  the  old  soldi^,  and  begin  to 
question  him  on  the  Danubian  cam- 
paign of  1826.  It  is  a  sight  to  see  how 
the  worn  old  face  lights  up,  and  how 
the  sunken  eyes  flash  at  the  sound  of 
tbe  familiar  name ;  and  he  plunges  at 
once  into  his  story.  Seldom  is  it 
^ven  to  any  man  to  hear  such  a  tale 
OS  that  to  which  I  listen  for  the  next 
half  hour,  told  by  one  of  its  chief  ac- 
tors.   Weary  struggles  through  miles 


of  hideous  morass— -men  dropping 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  with  the  wheels 
of  the  heavy  artillery  ploughing 
through  their  living  ficsh;  vultures 
haunting  the  long  march  of  death  to 
tear  the  still  quivering  limbs  of  the 
fallen ;  soldiers,  in  the  rage  of  hunger, 
feeding  upon  the  corpses  of  their  com- 
rades— all  the  hideous  details  of  that 
terrible  campaign,  told  in  a  quiet,  mat- 
ter-of-course way,  which  makes  them 
doubly  horrible.  My  impromptu  Xen- 
ophon  is  still  in  full  swing  when  hig^ 
above  the  clamor  of  tongues  rises  a 
sound  from  without,  which  nothing  on 
earth  can  match  save  the  war  whoop 
of  the  Western  Indian— the  shrill, 
long-drawn  "Hourra!"  of  the  Cos- 
sack, which  made  many  a  veteran 
grenadier's  stout  heart  grow  chill  with- 
in, as  it  came  pealing  over  the  endless 
snows  of  1812.  We  rush  headlong  to 
the  outer  door,  and  this  is  what  we 
see: 

In  the  centre  of  the  courtyard,  un- 
der the  full  splendor  of  the  moonlight, 
stand  some  twenty  tall,  sinewy  fig- 
ures, in  the  high  sheepskin  cap,  wide 
trousers,  and  huge  knee-high  boots  of 
the  Cossack  irregular.  They  salute 
the  Ataman  as  he  appears  by  drawing 
their  long  knives  and  waving  them  in 
the  air,  again  uttering  their  shrill  war 
cry ;  and  then  begin  to  move  in  a  kind 
of  measured  dance,  advancing  and  re- 
treating by  turns,  to  the  sound  of  a 
low,  dirge-like  chant.  Presently  the 
music  grows  quicker,  the  motion  fast- 
er and  fiercer;  the  dancers  dart  to  and 
fro  through  each  other*s  ranks,  bran- 
dishing their  weapons,  turning,  leap- 
ing, striking  right  and  left — acting  in 
terribly  lifelike  pantomime  the  ftiry  of 
a  deadly  battle.  Seen  in  the  heart  of 
this  great  solitude,  with  the  cold  moon 
looking  silently  down  upon  it,  this 
whirl  of  wild  figures,  and  gleaming 
weapons,  and  dark,  fierce  faces,  all 
eyes  and  teeth,  has  a  very  grim  effect; 
and  even  Sinbad's  seasoned  nerves 
quiver  slightly  as  the  dancers  at  length 
join  hands,  and,  whirling  round  like 
madmen,  burst  forth  with  the  deep, 
stem  chorus  with  which  their  ances- 
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ton  swept  the  coMta  of  the  Black  Bea 

five  hand  red  years  ago: 

Our  hones  luTe  trodden  the  eteq)  Es^cas  (Cn- 

cesas); 
Of  the  Krim  (Crimea)  we  hare  taken  our  share ; 
And  the  way  that  we  went  is  dabbled  with  blood. 
To  show  that  toe  hare  been  then  ! 

The  Yolume  of  sound  (stem  and 
savage  to  the  last  degree,  bat  yet  foil 
of  a  weird,  unearthly  melody)  fills  the 
whole  air  like  the  rash  of  a  storm; 
and  now,  the  Cossack  blood  being 
thoroughly  heated,  the  play  suddenly 
turns  to  earnest.  The  nearest  dancer, 
.a  tall,  handsome  lad  with  a  heavy 
black  moustache,  suddenly  fells  his 
next  neighbor  with  a  tremendous  blow 
between  the  eyes,  which  Heenan  him- 
self might  have  applauded.  The  next 
moment  the  conqueror  falls  in  his  turn 
before  a  crashing  right-hander  from 
his  vu-d-ais;  and  in  an  instant  the 
whole  band  are  at  it  hammer  and 
tongs — apparently  without  ''sides," 
order,  or  object  of  any  kind,  except 
the  mere  pleasure  of  thrashing  aud 
being  thrashed.  There  is  little  science 
among  the  combatants,  who  deliver 
their  blows  in  a  slashing,  round-hand 
style  that  would  agonize. a  professional 
*' bruiser";  but  every  blow  dealt  by 
those  brawny  arms  leaves  its  mark, 
and  the  whole  company  speedily  look 
as  if  they  had  been  taking  part  in  an 
election. 

**  By  Jove  I "  says  Smoothbore,  with 
considerable  feeling;  ''it  does  one 
good  to  see  a  real  good  fight  so  far 
away  from  home  I " 

"  You^d  see  plenty  such  in  Central 
Russia,"  answer  L  "Two  villages 
often  turn  out  to  fight,  just  as  we'd 
turn  out  to  play  cricket.*  They  call  it 
•  Eoolatchni  boL' " 

*  I  remember  one  snch  battle  near  Moscow,  in 
October,  18G9,  in  which  more  than  a  thoosand 
men  took  part. 


But  Sinbad,  being  a  man  of  humane 
temper,  thinks  that  the  q>ort  has  gone 
far  enough,  and  appeals  to  the  Ataman 
to  stop  it.  One  word  from  the  all- 
powerful  chief  sufilces  to  part  the 
combatants  ;  and,  a  messenger  being 
despatched  for  some  corn-whiskey, 
they  are  speedily  chinking  glasses  as 
merrily  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
I  am  standing  unsuspectingly  in  their 
midst  when  suddenly  the  whole  com- 
pany rush  upon  me  as  one  man,  and  I 
find  myself  lifted  in  their  arms  and 
tossed  bodily  into  the  air  six  times  in 
succession,  amid  yells  of  applause,  to 
which  all  the  previous  uproar  is  as 
nothing.*  Next  they  pounce  upon 
Allfact,  who,  in  his  thirst  for  new 
ideas,  submits  readily  enough  ;  but 
Sinbad  and  Smoothbore  take  to  their 
heels  at  once,  and  are  with  difficulty 
pacified  by  our  host  and  his  venerable 
father,  who  are  looking  on  from  the 
doorway. 

This  closes  the  entertainment,  for  it 
is  now  nearly  midnight,  and  we  are  to 
start  again  at  sunrise.  We  take  a  cor- 
dial leave  of  our  new  friends,  and  de- 
part, laden  with  bunches  of  grapes 
which  are  somewhat  difiicult  to  carry 
conveniently. 

"  I  wonder  why  they  tossed  me  up 
like  that  ? "  muses  Allfact,  as  we  grope 
our  way  down  to  the  shore. 

*'  Why  1  "  answers  Smoothbore. 
^'  Why,  to  take  a  rm  out  of  you,  to  be 
sure." 

Datid  Ejbb. 

*  This  singular  compliment  (a  nniversal  one 
among  ttie  Cossacks)  is  probably  a  relic  of  the 
old  costom  of  raising  their  *'  Eosberoi,"  or  head 
chief,  on  a  shield  when  elected. 
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THB  WILLS  OF  THB  TRIUMVIRATB. 

*  *  Nothing  so  generally  strikes  the  im- 
agination and  engages  the  affections  of 
mankind,"  says  Sir  William  Blackstone, 
"as  the  right  of  property,"  Sure  it  is, 
that  society  palpitates  wheneyer  a  great 
estate  passes  to  a  new  owner,  disclosing 
its  yastness  in  the  act  of  transit.  Per- 
haps for  this  tact  we  may  find  another 
reason  in  Bladcstone,  where  he  says: 
**  There  is  no  foundation  in  nature  why 
the  son  should  haye  the  right  to  exclude 
his  fellow  creatures  irom  a  determinate 
spot  of  ground  because  his  father  had 
done  so  before  him,  or  why  the  occupier 
of  a  particular  field  or  of  a  jewel,  when 
lying  on  his  death-bed,  and  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  possession,  should  be 
entitled  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world  which 
of  them  should  enjoy  it  after  him."  But 
since  the  law,  to  reward  thrift  and  ayoid 
strife,  has  established  this  artificial  right 
of  disposal,  the  disparities  of  fortune,  on 
these  signal  occasions  of  transfer,  always 
set  us  to  pondering. 

Yanderbilt,  last  of  the  three  monstrous- 
ly rich  men  of  New  York  who  have  died 
within  three  years,  fumisheB  in  his  will 
the  now  tripled  evidence  of  a  new  ambi- 
tion in  American  OvGBsusee — an  aim  to 
keep  their  fortunes  rolling  and  greaten- 
ing  for  several  generations  in  the  elaot 
paths  where  they  were  started.  Suf^KW- 
ing  that  Mr.  Stewart's  bequest  to  Judge 
Hilton  was  designed  to  purchase  his  en- 
trance into  the  dry  goods  firm,  we  should 
have  a  common  aim  of  the  triumvirate, 
since  each  has  put  a  chosen  man  into  his 
shoes,  as  if  with  the  hope  to  live  on  in 
this  successor,  like  Mordecai  in  '^De- 
ronda."  The  master  passion  of  acquisi- 
tion is  thus  striving  to  outwit  death. 
Astor  and  Vanderbilt  found  their  second 
selves  in  favorite  sons;  childless  Stewart 
could  only  take  his  confidential  agent. 
Each  conceivably  died  in  the  hope  that  a 
successor  so  carefully  selected  and  en- 
dowed would  in  turn  hand  over  the  bulk 
of  his  gigantic  wealth,  in  its  original 
channel,  to  some  steward  chosen  with 
equal  care;  so  that  ages  hence  the  Astor 
fortune  still  in  houses,  the  Stewart  fortune 


still  in  trade,  the  Vanderbilt  fortune  still 
in  railways,  might  flourish  under  suc- 
cessive guardians,  faithful  to  their  tradi- 
tion and  training.  The  John  Jacob,  the 
Cornelius,  the  Alexander  of  the  past  has 
been  blessed  with  the  vision  of  his  mil- 
lions multiplying  as  he  would  have  them 
multiply,  and  haply  has  dreamed  of  ao- 
complidiing  by  his  own  foresight  an 
entail  which  he  oould  not  create  under 
the  laws. 

If  this  be  the  new  tendency  that  Ameri- 
can life  is  called  upon  to  face,  it  is  at 
least  not  hard  to  aocount  for.  The  thirst 
for  posthumous  fame  which  inflamed  old 
heroes  and  poets  rages  still  in  days  when 
greatness  collects  rents,  sells  dry  goods,  ., 
and  comers  stocks.  And  after  all,  what 
is  there  stranger  in  struggling  to  prolong 
after  death  one's  imperious  railroad 
sway,  his  landlord  laws,  his  massive 
trade  monopolies,  than  in  slaving  oat 
one's  childless  old  age  in  the  hard  rut  of 
traffic,  in  order  to  turn  flve  surplus  n^- 
Hons  into  ten  ? 

To  Dives,  after  a  life  of  aooretion,  the 
prospect  of  frittering  his  wealth  into 
fragments  must  be  painfuL  Heirs  will 
waste  what  he  toiled  to  win.  That  for- 
tune which  grew  so  great  while  he  rolled 
it  on  turns  out,  after  all,  but  a  snow- 
ball, to  be  broken  apart  and  trampled  by 
oarelees  spoilers  when  he  is  gone.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  hard-headed  philosophers 
who  contemplate  coolly  the  dispersion  of 
their  hoard.  I  remember  from  boyhood 
that  when  somebody  rallied  Squire  An- 
thony Briggs,  of  Milldale,  on  his  veteran 
vigilance  in  money*getting,saying,  **Ycnr 
children  will  spend  as  fast  as  yon  have 
made  it,"  stanch  old  Tony  answered: 
'*If  they  get  as  much  pleasure  from 
spending  my  money  as  I  have  in  making 
it,  they  are  welcome."  But  with  prodi- 
gious fortunes  like  Aster's  and  Vander- 
bilt's,  the  instinct  of  accumulation  whieh 
increases  what  is  already  preposterously 
great  may  struggle  to  keep  it  accumu- 
lating after  death.  When  Bishop  Timo- 
thy sonorously  declares  from  the  desk 
that  we  brought  nothing  into  this  worid, 
neither  may  we  carry  imything  ont^j 
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CrcBsus  in  the  pew  below  takes  this  as  a 
Terj  solemn  warning  to  him — warning  to 
secure  betimes  the  utmost  posthumous 
control  ot  his  money  that  the  laws  allow. 
Dombey's  soul  is  not  wrapt  up  in  the 
miser^s  clutching  lo?e  of  money,  but  in 
(be  nioney*gettinginstitation  of  Dombey 
&  Son;  and  not  only  in  the  Dombey  k 
Son  of  io-day,  but  the  Dombeys  ft  Sons 
of  centuries  hence.  To  found  a  dry- 
goods  dynasty,  a  line  of  railway  kings,  a 
house  of  landed  Astors,  its  owner  puts 
the  bulk  of  his  yast  wealth  into  a  single 
hand— 4n  that  eMffi  monumentum  spirit 
common  to  bard  and  broker,  soldier  and 
salesman.  Non  omsm  manor,  muUaque 
pan  mei  vitabit  Libitinam,  the  million- 
aire may  then  triumphantly  say. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cornells  and 
licks  of  our  day,  .wonderfully  numerous, 
have  made  America  renowned  by  thek 
p«blie  uses  of  wealth,  either  in  lifetime 
gift  or  testamentary  bequest;  and  this 
derotion  of  prirate  fortune  to  the  oom« 
mon  weal  is  fostered  by  the  obserred  in- 
dependence of  each  generation  in  pursu- 
ing its  own  mode  of  life  without  regard  to 
the  customs  of  ancestors. 

But  the  testamentary  aim  of  the  rid>- 
est  trio  that  eyer  lived  in  America  was  to 
escape  this  national  trait  of  benefioeooe; 
to  substitute  the  perpetuity  of  one*s 
business  monopoly  or  family  trade;  to 
straggle  against  any  serious  diyision  of 
the  enormoms  fortune,  eyea  at  the  oost  of 
peeferences  anumg  equal  children;  to 
spare  not  one  dollar  out  of  fifty  millions 
for  the  public;  to  heap  the  gigantao 
hoard,  saye  what  lor  other  legatees  propri- 
ety demands,  on  some  **chip  of  the  old 
black  "or  business  '*  bird  of  a  feather.** 
This  purpose  also  inluenced  their  lires. 
"  ICagnificence  is  the  decency  of  the 
rich,'*  but  little  magnifioence  marked 
the  Hyes  <^  those  three  rich  New 
YMkers.  Powerful,  self-wille^,  aU- 
conqneriag  they  were,  but  hardly 
Magnificent.  Unprecedented  and  in- 
csediUe  thing  in  America,  neither  Stew^ 
art  nor  V^iderbilt  left  one  poor  dollar  of 
hie  fifty  or  sixty  millions  to  any  muniei- 
pal  or  charitable  purpose.  FUled  with 
his  posthumous  business  plans,  neither 
cared  for  New  York  as  Girard  cared  for 
Philadelphia  and  Hopkins  for  Baltimore. 
True,  each  of  the  Gotham  triumyirate 
endowed  in  life  an  Institution  of  puUic 
baaeficene&— Astor  his  library,  Vandev- 


bilt  his  coUogd  away  in  Tennessee,  Stew- 
art his  hotel  for  women.  It  is  further 
true  that  men  who,  like  Yanderbilt  and 
Stewart,  give  sure  pay  for  many  years  to 
thousands  of  employees,  are  benefactors. 
But  to  do  this,  and  then  to  leave  besides 
some  testamentary  memorial  to  the  city 
where  one  has  heaped  up  his  wealth,  has 
hitherto  been  the  aim  of  the  rich  men  of 
America.  Girard  not  only  founded  his 
orphan  college,  ornament  and  pride  of 
Philadelphia,  but  left  great  sums  to 
beautify  and  improve  the  city  by  remov- 
ing wooden  houses  and  widening  thor* 
oughfares.  Stewart,  scrupulously  just 
in  business  dealings,  deserves  public 
gratitude  as  the  apostle  of  '*  one  price," 
and  as  the  cash-selling  reformer  who  pro- 
tected prudent  toik  from  the  higher 
prices  caused  in  trade  by  the  allowances 
for  bad  debts;  but,  this  apart,  in  the  will 
of  Stewart  and  the  will  of  Stephen  Gi- 
rard, what  a  worid- wide  difference  of  pub- 
lic spirit  I  That  one  act  of  grace  that 
mig^t  have  tempered  his  forgetfulness 
toward  New  York— the  gift  of  his  pic- 
ture gallery  for  public  uses— even  thii 
act  Stewart  did  not  do.  The  contrast  is 
startling  between  the  bequests  of  an  As- 
tor,  a  Stewart,  a  Yanderbilt,  and  those 
of  a  Girard,  a  Peabody,  and  a  Johns 
Hopkins. 

THX  DUK#  AND  THI  IffEWBPAFSRS. 

BABBoro  the  two  servioes,  doctors 
used,  I  fancy,  to  be  the  great  duellists 
among  professional  men.  And  stiH, 
ever  and  anon,  some  irascible  Sawbones 
rushes  to  the  ten-paced  turf,  where, 
though  he  be  spectacled  or  pot-belUed, 
those  disadvantages  rarely  calm  his 
blood-letting  rage.  But  editors  are  the 
modem  magnates  of  the  code;  not  be- 
cause they  thirst  for  gore,  but  only  be- 
cause the  guild  of  M.  Paul  de  Gassagnac 
is  profesdonaUy  liaMe  to  give  offence, 
and  hence  to  be  dragged  to  the  field  of 
glory  and  to  die  with  boots  on.  I  once 
saw  a  statement  ihBt  the  famous  fighting 
editor  of  the  ''Pays"  had  taken  part  in 
eighteen  duels,  ''besides  having  a  man 
to  kill  next  month  " ;  and  he  was  greatly 
eoyeted  by  a  Missouri  paper  that  had 
been  losing  its  writers  in  street  encoun- 
ters too  rapidly  for  convenience. 

The  newspapers  have  emptied  their 
yials  of  wrath  or  ridicule  upon  Mr.  Ben- 
nett for  his  duel  with  young  May:  now 
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in  horror  o^er  his  resort  to  the  measured 
ground,  and  anon  in  scorn  at  the  blood- 
less result.  Nevertheless,  had  Mr.  Ben- 
nett failed  to  fight  that  dnd,  he  and  his 
newqiaper  would  have  been  butts  during 
his  lifetime  for  the  shafts  of  half  the  ed- 
itorial arohers  of  the  land.  A  noble  re- 
fusal to  resent  the  public  insult  would 
have  been  misr^resented  with  ingenious 
malice,  in  the  hope  to  disgrace  him  and 
ruin  his  propertj.  In  answer  to  *'  Her- 
ald "  arguments  on  disputed  questions, 
tiie  unresented  oowhiding  of  its  owner 
would  hare  been  paraded  by  rival  sheets. 
Barely  ua  business  or  political  controver- 
sy would  tiiey  have  failed  to  taunt  him 
with  oowurdice.  Life  would  have  been 
a  burden  to  him;  and  if  the  eonseious- 
ness  of  having  refrained  in  that  instaaoe 
from  breaking  the  laws  of  num  and  of 
God  could  have  saved  him  from  despera- 
tion, it  would  not  have  been  for  lack  of 
the  sneers  of  newspapers  continually  fo- 
menting and  reviving  puUio  contempt 
against  him.  Sometimes^  a  man  is  goad- 
ed by  such  stings  into  a  second  duel,  af- 
ter having  been  able  to  resist  fighting 
the  first;  or  else  he  puts  an  end  to  a  life 
which  has  been  made  unendurable 
through  constant  imputations.  Let 
those  who  doubt  what  would  have  occur- 
red recall  the  instantaneous  newspaper 
sarcasms,  after  the  street  assault,  on  the 
question  "whether  a  man  is  answerable 
for  hereditary  tendencies  to  receive  a 
public  cowhidlng  without  resenting  it.** 
The  satirist  who  egga  on  a  duel  in  that 
fashion  feels  justified  afterward  in  in- 
voking public  contempt  for  the  man  that 
fights  it. 

What  is  the  upshot  of  this  eomment  ? 
That  duelling  is  ever  commendable? 
Most  emphatically  no.  Duelling,  brand- 
ed by  the  law,  is  also  now  so  branded  in 
public  opinion  that  it  would  be  waste  of 
words  to  anathematize  it.  But  what  is 
suggested  by  the  venom  of  some  of  the 
press  writers  is  that  they  have  never  put 
themselves  into  the  place  of  a  man  who, 
with  the  average  sensitiveness  to  personal 
afitront,  and  with  thorough-going  physical 
courage,  had  also  a  clear  perception  of 
the  remorselessness  of  his  journalistic  ri- 
Tals.  From  some  of  them  he  could  ex- 
pect no  more  mercy  than  from  the  red 
gentry  of  the  plains.  Let  those  who  are 
sending  their  arrows  into  Mr.  Bennett 
ask  themselves  whether  they  are  wholly 


sure  that  in  his  position,  with  his  famUy 
history  behind  themf  they  would  have 
done  otherwise  after  the  street  assault. 
At  any  rate,  neither  duelling  nor  that 
cowardly  substitute,  shooting  down  an 
unprq)ared  maii  who  has  done  some 
wrong,  will  be  driven  out  of  fadiion  by 
biinging  newspaper  taunts  of  "  showing 
the  white  feather  "  against  those  who  fail 
to  reeort  to  such  lawlessness. 


THB  INDUSTRY  OF  INTERVIBWEB8. 

It  was  a  quarrel  totally  apart  from 
newspaper  affairs,  as  we  idl  know,  that 
carried  the  editor  of  the  "Herald'*  to 
the  field  of  honor  at  MarydelL  Indeed, 
Mr.  Bennett's  conduct  before  and  after 
the  duel  was  so  "unjoumalistic"  that 
the  Philadelphia  reporters  are  said  to 
have  sent  him  a  letter,  while  he  tarried 
in  that  dty,  protesting  that  a  gentiemaa 
so  well  aware  of  the  "  usages  of  the  pro- 
fession" ought  to  submit  to  be  inter- 
viewed. But  the  physician  does  not  al- 
ways swallow  his  own  drugs.  Mr.  Ben- 
netfc,  on  receiving  l^e  missive,  remarked 
that  it  was  "aU  right,"  and  remained 
uninterviewed,  thus  setting  an  awful  ex- 
ample to  the  community. 

A  public  attack  by  a  man  armed  with 
a  cowhide  upon  another  not  so  anned  is 
hardly  a  feat  that  excites  admiration, 
while  the  affair  at  Marydell  was  In  no 
sense  such  reparation  for  the  previous 
insult  as  in  common  parlance  to  be 
thought "  satisfaction. "  But  one  feature 
of  the  Bennett-May  quarrel  not  unple»> 
sant  to  read  was  the  outwitting  of  the 
news-gatherers  and  their  resulting  de»* 
peration.  "  Had  the  duel  taken  phMe  oa 
the  Canada  tmrder  the  parties  to  it  could 
hardly  have  evaded  our  extensive  ar- 
rangements to  report  it,"  said  one  jour- 
nal after  the  affair,  in  a  somewhat  lugu- 
brious and  yet  self-vindioatiiq^  strain. 
The  promptness  of  Mr.  Bennett's  move- 
ments, and  his  skill  in.  throwing  the  re- 
porters off  the  scent,  lest  the  duel  might 
be  stopped,  were  hard  blows  to  the  news- 
papers. But  theirs  was  no  dishonorable 
defeat— it  was  one  of  the  fraternity  that 
beat  them.  Bven  the  device  of  giving 
imaginary  aooounts  of  the  battle  in  order 
to  draw  out  the  true  one  was  unsuccess- 
ful unto  Mr.  Bennett  had  sailed  for  Bu- 
rope. 

On  the  May  side  there  was  a  trifiing 
gain  for  the  interviewers,  but  not  much. 
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Dr.  May,  senior,  seems  to  have  beai  c<m- 
demned  to  a  copious  acquaintaDoe  with 
journalists;  for,  though  in  knowing  Mr. 
Bennett  he  had  already  perhaps  known 
one  too  many  of  them,  his  house  appears 
to  have  been  oyerrun,  after  the  Fifth  ave- 
nue assault,  with  the  fraternity,  who,  in 
the  ''strict  discharge  of  protessional 
duty,"  swarmed  multitudinously  upon 
him.  At  least,  one  morning  the  ''Tri- 
bune" said: 

The  May  mansion  in  Weet  Nineteenth  street 
WM  a  sealed  book  to  reporters  yesterday,  and  the 
door  was  promptly  shut  in  the  face  of  thoee  who 
were  recognized  aa  newspaper  inquirers  by  the 
negro  In  charge.  I)r.  May  has  made  no  secret  of 
his  anger  at  the  reports,  too  aocnrately  drawn,  of 
bis  appearance  of  anxiety  and  alarm  wlien  expect- 
ing bad  news  from  his  son,  and  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  r^resentativea  of  the  press. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  is  a  claim  to 
something  professional  in  the  very  aspect 
of  the  "newspaper  inquirer"  whereby 
the  sable  guardian  of  the  portal  may 
know  him  well  enough  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  slamming  the  door  in  his 
face.  Again,  we  observe  here  a  tribute 
to  the  interviewer's  skill;  for,  |wior  to 
the  due].  Dr.  May,  though  politely  pre- 
senting himself,  could  give  no  news; 
but  his  lynx-eyed  visitors  had  gathered 
from  the  very  attitude,  tone,  and  look  of 
their  host  the  material  for  an  item  as 
picturesque  as  any  tidings.  So  the  be- 
sieged householder,  as  we  have  seen, 
took  refuge  in  total  eclipse,  leaving  only 
a  "negro  in  charge"  to  determine  the 
status  of  his  callers. 

Yet  the  most  discerning  negro  in 
charge  sometimes  proves  a  weak  barrier 
against  invasion.  The  trained  interview- 
er can  take  a  protean  ahai^pe,  and  intro- 
duce himself  under  disguise  of  the  most 
sympathetic  friendship  or  the  most  ur- 
gent business.  Sometimes  he  is  the  pic- 
ture of  respectful  woe,  or  anon  it  is  he 
who  has  a  favor  to  confer  by  Imnging 
news  of  pressing  importance.  Close  and 
private  indeed  must  be  that  conference 
whose  secrets  he  cannot  worm  out.  He 
gave  to  the  public  the  "family  scene  of 
astonishmrat  at  the  opening  of  the  Van- 
derbilt  will "  the  veary  morning  after  the 
affair  occurred.  Should  moral  borings 
fail,  he  can  resort  to  material  ones,  as 
when,  a  few  months  since,  he  out  a  hole 
in  a  hotel  floor,  to  apply  his  ear  to,  over 


the  room  where  a  Ck>ngressional  commit- 
tee sat  in  secret  session,  being  detected 
only  by  the  unlucky  {faster  falling 
among  the  astonished  statesmen  below. 
He  is  the  animal  of  the  fable,  who,  hav- 
ing once  "  got  in,''  cannot  be  got  out  un- 
til ready  to  go.  In  our  war  times  some 
commanders  looked  upon  him,  coming  to 
camp  in  never  so  fair  a  guise,  with  the  mis- 
givings of  the  hapless  Trojan  regarding 
the  wooden  horse;  and  it  is  said  of  Baion 
Von  Werther  that  he  "  treats  as  an  ene- 
my all  newspaper  correspondents,  even 
though  they  have  the  best  personal  intro- 
ductions to  him."  Such  fears  of  war- 
riors and  diplomats,  who  quail  before  no 
ordinary  foes,  are  tributes  to  the  inter- 
viewer's prowess. 

It  must  go  hard  but  he  gets  something 
from  the  sullenest  and  most  refractory 
customer.  We  have  seen  his  harvests  at 
the  May  mansion,  when  baffled  by  real 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  victim; 
hence  we  may  guess  whether  he  is  to  be 
checked  by  a  mere  wilful  purpose  to  con- 
ceal, or  the  whim  to  keep  a  matter  pri- 
vate. At  very  worst,  his  own  descrip- 
tion of  his  rebuff  will  be  humorous  and 
piquant.  Often  do  we  have  an  enter- 
taining half  column  beginning,  "  Our 
reporter  waited  upon,"  etc.,  and,  after 
descriptions  of  household  ornaments, 
personal  dress,  and  so  on,  ending  in  this 
way: 

Quss.— Yon  say,  then,  that  yon  can  give  me  no 
information  whatever  t 

Ant,  (mappUhllf)^AM  I  have  already  told  you 
a  dozen  times,  no  information  whatever. 

Qu68.—Axid.  that  is  positive  and  final  i 

Ana,  (tavoffdyy—Poeitiye  and  final. 

Here  oar  reporter  took  his  leave,  wishing  the 
gentleman  a  very  good  morning,  to  which  pcdite- 
ness  of  oar  reporter  the  nncommonicative  gentle- 
mai^  only  distantly  bowed. 

But  these  defeats  form  a  rare  experi- 
ence of  the  interviewer,  who  even  then 
continues  to  pluck  victory  (that  is  to  say, 
an  item)  out  of  their  jaws.  His  ordinary 
career  is  a  round  of  triumph  which  has 
made  him  a  leading  figure  in  the  portrait 
gallery  of  modem  society.  I  wonder 
that  Mr.  Daly  does  not  introduce  it  at 
length  into  some  of  his  comedies  of 
American  life.  Drawn  faithfully,  and 
personated  by  Mr.  James  Lewis,  the 
dramatised  interviewer  would  be  a  wealth 
of  pleasure. 

Philip  Quiubxt. 
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THE  FOBCE  OF  CRYSTALLIZATION. 

Thb  old  story  of  a  bombshell  filled 
vith  water  and  left  to  burst  by  freezing, 
upon  the  plains  of  Abraham,  near  Que- 
bee,  may  now  be  superseded  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  frost.  The  men 
at  a  Western  dockyard  were  surprised  to 
find  one  morning  that  the  paddle-wheel 
of  a  steamer  in  the  dry  dock  had  fallen 
from  the  shaft,  and  was  broken  in  two 
pieces.  The  hub  of  the  wheel,  about 
fifteen  inches  long,  was  slightly  hollowed 
out  at  the  centre  to  admit  of  its  being 
slipped  on  without  diffloulty  over  any 
uneven  portion  of  the  shaft-end.  This 
recess  was  full  of  water  when  the  boat 
was  placed  in  the  dock,  and  the  keying 
had  been  so  close  that  the  liquid-— about 
a  pailf  ul'-was  exposed  to  the  frost.  As 
the  water  congealed  under  the  sharp 
wintry  atmosphere  of  the  night  it  ex- 
panded and  burst  asunder  the  five-inch 
waUs  of  iron,  and  the  broken  wheel  fell 
frith  a  crash. 


FROZEN  NITRO-QLYCERINE. 
Two  accidents,  both  fatal,  have  lately 
occurred  from  the  use  of  nit^glycerine 
for  blasting.  In  one  case  some  frozen 
cartridges  were  recklessly  placed  in  the 
oven  of  a  stove,  while  others  were  held 
up  to  the  fire.  That  an  explosion  should 
take  place  under  such  circumstances  is 
not  surprising,  and  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. The  other  explosion  partook  more 
dearly  of  the  nature  of  an  accident.  A 
well  digger,  li\ring  near  Sing  Sing,  had 
buried  a  can  of  nitro-glycerlne  in  his 
garden  for  future  use;  and  while  digging 
it  up^  January  18,  his  pick  struck  the 
can,  ignition  followed,  and  he  was  blown 
to  pieces.  No  doubt  the  can  was  frozen, 
thus  proving^  anew  that  frozen  nitro- 
glycerine is  more  dangerous  to  handle, 
though  not  so  powerful  in  its  effects^  as 
in  the  liquid  form.  This  is  singular  be- 
havior and  contrary  to  theory.  In  gen- 
eral terms,  explosion  may  be  defined  as 
the  result  which  takes  place  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  nitro-glycerine  is  raised  to  a 
given  temperature.  Now,  to  produce 
this  temperature  by  the  friction  resulting 


from  the  Uow  of  a  pick  is  manifestly 
more  difficult  with  frozen  than  with  tepid 
liquid.  In  the  former  case  some  of  the 
heat  produced  would  be  absorbed  by  the 
liquefacUon  of  the  solid  substance,  and 
therefore  there  would  be  less  available 
for  producing  the  temperature  of  explo- 
sion. But,  plain  as  this  proposition  is, 
there  must  be  some  imknown  c(xidition, 
for  it  has  been  frequently  observed  in 
practical  work  that  nitro-^^ycerine  is 
Dover  so  dangerous  to  handle  as  when 
frozen.  This  result,  however,  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  experiments  of  Becker- 
hinn,  of  Vienna,  who  latdiy  experimented 
to  decide  this  question.  He  plaoed  a 
thin  layer  of  nitro-glycerine.  on  a  Bes- 
semer steel  Mivil,  and  a  weight  of  about 
five  pounds,  having  a  small  hardened 
steel  face,  was  dropped  upon  it.  The 
height  to  whieh  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
tills  weight  in  order  to  produce  explo- 
sion determined  the  comparative  deli- 
cacy of  the  explosive.  With  tepid  nitro- 
glycerine explosion  took  place  when  the 
wei^t  dropped  about  81  inches  (0.78 
metres),  but  with  frozen  liquid  the  fall 
had  to  be  increased  to  about  85  inches 
(d.18  metre).  Thus  the  experimental 
results  are  opposed  to  the  aclmowledged 
experience  of  practical  work  in  the  hands 
of  common  laboffsrs.  Mr.  Beckerhinn 
found  the  density  of  the  solid  nitro- 
glycerine to  be  1.786,  that  of  the  liquid 
1.599,  and  the  average  melting  heat  to 
be  88.54  heat  units.  Thus  the  explosive 
shrinks  about  one-twelfth  in  crystalliz- 
ing. 

JENQLI8H  GREAT  GUNS. 
The  largest  rified  cannon  in  the  worid 
is  a  100-ton  gun,  made  for  the  Italian 
government  by  Sir  William  Armstrong's 
firm.  But  the  English  government  is 
prqtaring  to  outdo  this,  and  already  has 
the  plans  ready  for  a  gun  of  164  tons. 
It  hesitates,  in  fact,  between  a  weapon 
of  this  size  and  one  of  200  tons,  a  mass 
of  metal  which  its  shops  «re  now  per- 
fectly able  to  handle.  The  meaning  of 
the  term — ^900-ton  gun — ^is  simply  this: 
a  tube  of  iron  and  steel  of  that  weighty 
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fifty  feet  long,  Kaying  a  calibre  of  20 
inches,  and  firing  a  shot  of  8,500  or  4,000 
pounds  weight,  with  a  charge  of  800 
pounds  of  powder  1  Tke  homan  eapaeitj 
for  astonishment  has  grown  perforce  as 
the  successive  steps  have  been  taken  from 
the  guns  of  ten  and  twenty  tons  to  these 
wei^ns,  which  must  remain  huge  what- 
ever  further  advmnees  ai«  made.  The 
character  of  warfare  with  them  is  best 
indioiUied  b  j  the  fact  that  the  SOO-ton 
gun  must  be  handled  entirely  by  ma- 
chinery. The  adyent  t>f  these  unman- 
ageable weapons  is  signaliied  by  the  in- 
▼ention  of  a  hydranlio  i^paratus  for 
working  them.  The  vast  shook  of  the 
leooil  from  the  bunting  of  thirty-two 
kegs  of  powder-*«noagh  to  throw  down 
1,900  tons  of  roek  in  mining— is  taken 
up  by  a  cylinder  pieroed  with  small  hcdes. 
These  holes  are  capped  with  Talves,  held 
down  with  a  pressure  of  fifty  tons  to  the 
square  inch.  When  the  foroe  of  the 
recoil  exceeds  this  the  water  is  forced 
out  of  the  holes  uid  the  recoil  thus  taken 
up  in  work  done.  The  breech  of  the 
piece  is  supported  on  a  hydraulic  ram, 
the  elevation  of  which  depresses  the 
muzzle  of  the  gun  below  the  level  of  the 
deck,  and  brings  it  exactly  in  line  with 
an  iron  tube  carrying  the  sponge.  This 
is  run  up  to  the  base  of  the  powder 
chamber,  a  deluge  of  water  rushes  from 
apertures  in  its  head,  and  the  bore  is 
completely  cleaned  out  and  every  qmrk 
of  rraoaining  fire  extinguished.  The 
rammer  then  retires,  the  sponge  is  taken 
off,  and  the  powder  hoisted  by  ttuMe  to 
the  muzile,  whenee  the  rammer  pushes 
it  home,  and  then  does  the  same  for  the 
shot.  The  shot  and  oartcklge,  weighing 
together  about  1,860  pounds,  are  stored 
on  little  iron  oarriaget,  every  charge  in  < 
the  magaane  having  its  own  carriage. 
The  loading  finished,  the  gun  is  raised, 
pointed,  the  port  flies  open,  and  the  dis- 
ofaarge  immediately  follews.  What  the 
result  of  the  blow  firom  such  a  projectile 
would  be  is  not  to  be  imagined.  It  is 
acknowledged,  however,  that  in  tiie  strug- 
gle for  mastery  the  gun  has  beaten  de- 
fensive armor.  No  ship  has  been  built 
to  stand  the  shock  d  a  &,600  pound  bolt 
moving  at  the  Telocity  ol  1,800  or  1,500 
leet  a  second. 


EAR  TBUMPSTS  FOIt  PILOTS. 

Faor,  HviKT  has  turned  his  atteotioa 


to  the  discovery  of  means  for  increasing 
the  distinctness  of  sound  signals  at  sea. 
It  is  a  very  large  hearing  trumpet,  pro- 
jecting mouth  foremost  from  the  top  of 
the  pilot-house  of  a  steamboat  But  he 
soon  found  that  a  single  hearing  trumpet 
would  not  answer  the  purpose,  for  though 
it  greatly  augmented  the  perceptive  pow- 
er of  the  ear,  it  destroyed  the  capacity 
of  that  organ  for  distinguidiing  IJm  di- 
rection of  sound.  For  this  purpose  two 
ears  are  necessary.  Prof.  Henry  then 
made  use  of  two  hearing  trumpets,  the 
axes  of  which  an  separated  about  80 
inches.  An  india-rubber  tube  proceeding 
from  the  axis  of  each  is  placed  so  as  to 
terminate  in  the  ear  of  the  observer- 
one  in  each  ear.  With  this  instrument 
the  audibility  of  the  sound  was  veiy 
mvLcHi  increased,  but  as  a  means  of  de- 
termining tiie  direction  of  the  source  of 
sound,  it  was  apparently  of  little  use. 
For  this  purpose  the  unaided  ear  is  suf- 
ficient, provided  the  head  is  placed  above 
all  obstructions  and  away  from  reflec- 
tions. 

HOT  WATBB  IN  I»E88niG  OBIS. 
Wb  have  before  alluded  to  ike  investi- 
gations made  to  ascertain  the  reason  why 
clay  settles  more  rapidly  in  solutions  of 
some  salts  than  in  pure  water,  a  fact 
which  i^>petfs  contrary  to  reason,  since 
it  might  be  inferred  that  the  greater  the 
i^Mcific  gravity  the  more  buoyant  the 
fluid.  But  the  fact  is  abundantly  oon- 
flrmed,  and  it  to  likely  to  find  important 
application  Bome  day  in  the  aite.  The 
property  which  every  subetanoe  has  of 
dnking  through  a  fluid  of  less  density 
than  its  own  forms  the  basis  upon  which 
nine4enths  of  the  gold  and  copper,  and 
probably  lix-tenths  of  the  silvttr  pro- 
duced in  this  country,  is  extracted  from 
its  ores.  It  is  the  foondation  of  tiie  art 
^  ore  dressing,  one  of  tiie  most  impor- 
tant parts  of  metallurgy.  Anything 
which  increases  I^m  rapidity  and  thor- 
oughness of  the  process  mvy  have  a  for^ 
tunate  application  in  this  art.  Mr.  Bam- 
say,  of  tiie  Glasgow  university  laborato- 
ry, thinks  the  property  in  question  de- 
pends upon  the  varying  absorption  of 
heat  by  the  different  solutions.  When 
water  oontaining  suspended  clay  iB  heat- 
ed the  rapidity  of  settling  is  proportional 
to  the  heat  of  the  water.  This  mode  of 
aooeleratiag  the  movement  of  fine  sedi^ 
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BEMiits  ja  water  is  perhaps  more  earil j 
applied  than  the  solution  of  caustic  soda 
or  potash,  or  of  common  salt.  Rittinger, 
bj  a  mathematical  disons8i<m  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  control  the  downward  moTe- 

*  ment  of  solid  partieles  in  an  ascending 
stream  of  water,  showed  that  the  separa- 
tion of  light  from  heavj  minerals  is  more 
complete  with  solutions  of  density  greai> 
er  titan  tiiat  of  water  than  in  water 
akme.  He  found  a  solution  of  1.5  sp. 
gr.  extremely  favorable.  If  the  additicm 
ei  heat  will  increase  the  effect  of  such  a 
solution,  it  may  become  possible  to  s^pa- 
rate,by  means  of  the  continuous  jig,  min- 
erals so  near  in  speciflc  grarity  as  barite 
and  galena.    This  whole  subject  of  ore 

.  dressing  is  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  connected  with  the  future  of 
mineral  industry  in  Ameriba.  In  the 
Mississippi  Talley  everything  connected 
with  metallurgy,  from  the  fu^  to  the 
finished  metal,  will  one  day  be  nVtmAj 
dependent  on  it. 

OCBAN  BCHOBS. 
PnoF.  HxN&T  communicated  to  the 
National  Academy  at  Philadelphia  his 
latest  researches  into  the  subject  of 
sound,  and  among  them  an  explanation 
of  the  echo  observed  on  the  water.  This 
echo  he  had  fcMinerly  been  inclined  to 
attribute  to  reflection  from  the  crests  of 
the  waves.  Tyndall  holds  that  it  is  due 
to  reflection  from  strata  of  air  at  differ- 
ent dendties.  Prol  Henry's  present  ra- 
planation  is  that  this  echo  is  produced 
by  the  reflecticm  of  the  sound  wave  from 
the  uniform  surface  of  (he  water.  The 
effect  of  the  echo  is  produced  by  the  fact 
'  that  tlie  original  sound  wave  is  inter- 
ropted.  It  has  what  the  learned  Profes* 
sor  calls  shadows,  produced  by  the  inter- 
Tentiom  of  some  obstacle  in  its  path. 
Sound  is  not  propagated  in  parallel,  but 
in  diverging  lines,  and  yet  there  are 
some  cases  where  what  may  be  called  a 
^  sound  diadow  "  is  i»roduiced.  For  in- 
stance, let  a  fog-signal  be  placed  at  or 
near  water  levd  on  one  side  of  an  island 
that  has  a  conical  elevation.  Then  the 
signal  will  be  heard  distinctly  by  a  vessel 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  at  a 
distance  of  three  miles.  But  when  the 
Tessel  sails  toward  the  island  (the  signal 
being  on  the  opposite  side),  the  sound 
will  be  entirely  lost  when  the  distance  is 
leduoed  to  a  mile,  and  in  any  smaller 


distance  it  is  not  rooovered.  In  t|iis  case 
the  station  of  the  vessel  at  the  shcMrter 
distance  is  in  the  *' sound  shadow."  The 
termination  of  (hat  shadow  is  the  point 
at  which  the  diverging  beams  of  sound, 
passing  over  the  crest  of  the  isla&d,  bend 
down  and  reach  the  surface  of  the  water. 
The  formation  of  the  sound  echo  may  be 
explained  by  this  extreme  divergence  of 
the  sound  waves,  for  it  iM  rational  to  si^- 
pose  that  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
source  of  sound  some  of  the  dispersed 
waves  will  readi  the  water  surface  at 
such  an  angle  as  to  be  reflected  back  to 
the  hearer.  This  was  well  illustrated  by 
an  experiment  made  to  test  Tyndall's 
tiieery.  A  steam  siren  was  pointed 
stiai^^  upward  to  the  seniih,  but  no 
echo  from  the  zenith  was  heard,  though 
the  presence  of  a  olood  from  which  a  few 
raindrops  fell  certified  tiie  presence  of 
ak  strata  of  different  densities.  But, 
strange  to  say,  an  echo  wm  heard  from 
every  part  of  the  h<Mrizon«  half  of  which 
was  iMid  and  half  water.  The  only  ex- 
planation of  this  fact  is  that  the  sound 
waves  projected  upward  were  so  dis- 
persed as  to  reach  the  earth's  surfiioe  at 
a  certain  distance,  and  at  that  point  some 
of  them  had  curled  over  and  assumed  a 
direction  that  caused  their  reflection  batde 
to  the  siren. 


THBBBIIOAOTOF  CHBMI8TS*  AALANOIB. 
Lf  making  diemical  bahuices  for  flne 
work  the  beam  is  made  in  the  truss  form 
to  prevent  the  bending  which  takes  place 
even  under  snc^  small  loads  as  an  ounce 
or  twa  Prot  Mendeleef  has  a  balance 
that  will  tarn  with  one-thousandth  of  a 
grain,  when  each  pan  is  loaded  with  15,- 
000  grains.  This  extreme  sennbility  is 
obtained  by  the  use  of  micrometer  scales 
and  cross  threads  at  the  end  of  the  beam, 
these  being  observed  by  means  of  a  tele- 
scope. Of  oouise  one  weighing  with  this 
complicated  apparatus  occupies  a  long 
time.  In  most  balances  the  beam  rests 
on  steel  knife  edges;  but  a  maker  who 
has  lately  obtained  celebrity  makes  his 
si^^rts  of  pure  rock  crystaL  The  steel 
edges  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye; 
^e  quarts  edges  cannot  be  seen  eyen 
with  a  magnifying  glass.  One  writer  on 
this  subject  thinks  that  with  theee  per- 
fect crystal  edges,  with  an  inflexible  gir- 
der beam,  a  short  beam  giving  quick  vi- 
braUoDSiand  asawitivettegithatcanbein*  j 
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creased  by  screwing  up  the  centre  of 
gravity,  there  can  hardly  be  a  practical 
limit  to  the  smallness  of  the  weight  that 
will  turn  the  beam.  T1|b  amount  of  mo- 
tion may  be  very  small,  but  if  this  can 
be  obserred,  the  limit  of  possible  accuracy 
is  very  much  extended. 


GOVBRNliBNT  OONTBOL  OF  THE  DBAD. 
What  the  poptdation  of  European 
countries  was  a  hundred  years  ago  it 
would  be  hard  to  tell  with  accuracy;  but 
the  nations  hare  doubled  and  treUed  in 
strength  within  the  oentury.  Sanitary 
precautions  hare  increased  in  impor- 
tance, and  the  very  noticeable  movement 
in  regard  to  social  hygiene  which  now 
possesses  English  society  is  perhaps  due 
in  part  to  the  obvious  dangers  to  which 
thirty  million  human  beings  are  subject- 
ed when  living  together  on  such  a  small 
area.  The  medical  officer  for  Biricen- 
head  has  pointed  out  that  it  may  be  neo- 
eesary  for  the  government  authorities  to 
take  more  complete  charge  of  the  dead 
as  a  possible  source  of  infection,  fie 
says  that  the  intelligence  of  deaths  from 
infectious  diseases  now  furnished  by  lo- 
cid  registrary  would  be  much  more  use- 
ful than  it  is  as  a  means  for  limiting  the 
spread  of  disease  if  the  medical  officer 
were  vested  with  further  powers  in  re- 
spect to  the  infected  dead  body.  At 
present  neither  the  medical  officer  nor 
any  one  else  has  any  power  to  order  the 
immediate  removal  of  an  infected  body, 
and  those  in  charge  of  it  might  do  what 
they  liked  with  it.  He  advocated  the 
necessity  of  power  being  given  to  medi- 
cal officers  to  order  the  immediate  remo- 
val of  the  infected  bodies  to  a  public 
mortuary  and  their  speedy  burial. 


MIGBOSOOFIC  UFB. 

Db.  Lbidt  lately  deeoribed  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Philaddphia  an 
encounter  for  life  which  he  witnessed  be- 
tween two  microscopic  animi^cules.  The 
two  creatures  were  respectively  1-Q85th 
and  l-900th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  On 
the  mcnming  of  August  S7,  from  some 
mud  adhering  to  the  roots  of  sphag- 
num, obtained  the  day  previously  in  a 
nearly  dried-up  marsh  at  Bristol,  Penn« 
sylvania,  he  obtained  a  drop  of  material 
for  examination  with  the  microscope. 
After  a  few  mommits  he  observed  an 
amoeba  vermooaa,   neariy  moticmless, 


empty  of  food,  with  a  large  central  vefd- 
cle,  and  measuring  l-25th  of  a  millimetre 
in  diameter.  Within  a  short  distance  of 
it,  and  moving  directly  toward  it,  was 
another  and  more  active  amoeba,  re- 
garding the  species  of  which  he  was  not 
positive.  It  was  perhaps  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Dujardin  as  amoeba  limax,  by 
which  name  it  may  be  called.  As  first 
noticed,  this  amoeba  was  one-eighth  of  a 
millimetre  long,  with  a  number  of  coni- 
cal pseudopods  projecting  from  the  fi^nt 
border,  which  was  one-sixteenth  of  a 
millimetre  wide.  The  creature  conlain- 
ed  a  number  of  spherical  food  spaces 
with  sienna  colored  contents,  a  large  di- 
atom filled  with  endochrome,  besides 
several  clear  food  spaces,  a  posterior  con- 
tractile vesicle,  and  the  usual  glanular 
endosarc.  The  amoeba  limax  approach- 
*  ed  and  came  into  contact  with  the  mo- 
tionless amoeba  verrucosa.  Moving  to 
the  right,  it  left  a  long  finger-like  pseu- 
dopod  curved  around  its  lower  half,  and 
then  extended'  a  similar  one  around  the 
upper  half  until  it  met  the  first  pseudo- 
pod.  After  a  few  moments  the  ends  of 
the  two  projections  actually  became  con- 
tinuous, and  the  verrucosa  was  enclosed 
in  the  embrace  of  the  amoeba  limax. 
The  latter  assumed  a  perfectly  circular 
outline,  and  after  a  while  a  uniformly 
smooth  surface.  It  now  moved  away 
with  its  new  capture,  and  after  a  short 
time  what  had  been  the  head  end  con- 
tracted and  became  wrinkled  and  villous 
in  appearance,  while  from  what  had  been 
the  tail  end  ten  conical  pseudopods  pro- 
jected. The  amoeba  verrucosa  assumed 
an  oval  form,  and  the  contractile  vesicle 
became  indistinct  vnthout  collapsing. 
Moving  on,  the  amoeba  limax  became 
more  slug-like  in  shape.  The  amoeba 
verrucosa  now  appeared  enclosed  in  a 
large  oval,  clear  vacuole  or  space,  was 
constricted  so  as  to  be  gourd-shaped,  and 
had  lost  all  trace  of  its  vesicle.  Subse- 
quently it  was  doubled  upon  itself,  and 
at  this  point  the  amoeba  limax  discharg- 
ed from  one  side  of  the  tail  end  the  sili- 
ceous case  of  the  diatom,  which  now 
contained  only  a  shrivelled  cord  of  en- 
dochrome. Later  the  amoeba  verrucosa 
was  broken  up  into  fine  spherical  granu- 
lar balls,  and  these  gradually  became  ob- 
scured and  apparently  diffused  among 
the  granular  contents  of  the  entosarc  of 
the  amoeba  limax.     The  observations 
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from  the  time  of  the  neunire  of  the  amoe- 
ba verrucosa  to  its  digestion  or  disap- 
pearance among  the  granular  matter  of 
the  entosarc  of  its  captor,  occupied  seven 
hours.  From  naked  amoeba  the  shell- 
protected  rhizopods  were  no  doubt  evolv- 
ed, and  it  is  a  ourious  sight  to  observe 
them  swallowed,  home  and  all,  to  be  di- 
gested out  of  their  house.  It  was  also 
interesting  to  observe  the  cannibal  amoe- 
ba swallowing  one  of  its  own  kind  and 
appropriating  its  structure  to  its  own  use, 
just  as  we  might  do  the  contents  of  an 
egg.  The  amoeba  verrucosa  he  describes 
as  remarkable  tot  its  sluggish  character, 
and  in  appearance  reminds  one  of  a  little 
pile  of  epithelial  scales  or  a  fragment  of 
dandruff  from  the  head.  It  is  oval  or 
rounded,  transparent,  and  more  or  less 
wrinkled,  or  marked  with  delicate,  wavy 


THB  SOUBCES  OF  POTABLB  WATflB. 

In  the  British  Social  Science  meeting, 
Mr.  Latham*  a  civil  engineer  of  Lon- 
don, brought  up  the  question  of  water 
supplies  and  endeavored  to  And  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  water  engineers  in  those 
apparently  contradictory  facts  which  the 
observation  of  recent  years  has  produced 
so  abundantly.  It  has  been  generally 
considered  that  water  which  has  receiyed 
the  sewage  of  large  populations  must  be 
unfit  for  domestic  use;  but  careful  inves- 
tigation would  show  that  when  such 
polluting  matter  has  been  passed  into  a 
river,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
light,  vegetation,  etc.,  it  becomes  in- 
nocuous. This  is  shown  by  the  good 
health  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  which  place  receives  its  supply 
chiefly  from  the  Thames  and  the  Lea, 
both  of  which  rivers  reoeive  a  consider- 
able amount  of  sewage  pollution.  The 
author  instanced  Wakefield,  Doncaster, 
and  Ely  as  towns  that  draw  their  sup- 
plies of  watw  from  sources  into  which 
sewage  matter  enters,  and  yet  whose 
inhabitants  are  healtjiy.  The  cholera 
epidemic  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1858 
was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
use  of  polluted  Tyne  water,  and  yet  it 
was  clearly  ascertained  that  disease  was 
mu(A  more  rife  ampng  those  persons  who 
used  local  well  water.  These  facts, 
which  have  often  been  quoted,  were  not 
favorably  received  by  the  audience,  who 
greeted  with  laughter  Mr,   Latham's 


assertion  that  water  into  which  sewage 
matter  has  entered  can  be  purified  by  a 
short  exposure  to  the  air.  That  state- 
ment may  be  too  strong;  but  there  is 
acknowledged  truth  in  the  author's 
main  point.  He  considered  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  wat^  derived  from  under- 
ground sources,  or  from  which  light  and 
air  have  been  excluded,  is  impure,  and 
consequently  unflt  for  domestic  use. 
Universal  testimony  showed  that  decay- 
ing matter  easily  found  its  way  into 
underground  sources  of  supply.  Well 
water  may  become  serioudy  contaminat- 
ed by  the  slow  steeping  of  noxious  mat- 
ters, and  be  less  wholesome  than  the 
water  of  a  running  stream  that  receives 
much  larger  quantities  of  impurity. 


THEORY  OF  THB  BADIOMBTBB. 
Pbof.  Obooebs  htts  at  length  announc- 
ed a  theory  in  explanation  of  the  move- 
ments exhibited  by  the  remarkable 
**  light  mill "  of  his  invention.  He  says : 
*'The  evidence  afforded  by  the  experi- 
ments is  to  my  mind  so  strong  as  almost 
to  amount  to  conviction,  that  the  repul- 
sion resulting  from  radiation  is  due  to 
the  action  of  thermometric  heat  between 
the  surface  of  the  moving  body  and  the 
case  of  the  instrument,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  residual  gas.  This 
exi^anation  of  its  action  is  in  accordance 
with  recent  speculations  as  to  the  idti- 
mate  constitution  of  matter,  and  the 
dynamical  theory  of  gases.",  The  most 
refined  means  for  exhausting  the  air  from 
the  glass  bulb  which  contains  the  sus- 
p^ided  vanes  of  the  radiometer  leave, 
and  if  they  were  to  be  carried  to  absolute 
meehanical  perfection,  would  still  leave 
a  certain  amount  of  gas  in  it.  But  Dr. 
Crookes  has  carried  this  attenuation  so 
far  that  the  number  of  gas  molecules 
present  can  no  longer  be  considered  as 
practically  infinite.  Nor  is  the  mean 
lengtii  of  their  paths  between  their  colli- 
sions any  longer  very  small  compared  to 
the  sixe  of  the  bulb.  The  latest  use  to 
which  the  radiometer  has  been  put  was 
to  test  the  viscosity  of  gases  at  decreas- 
ing pressures.  The  glass  bulb  was  fmv 
nished  with  a  stopper  lubricated  wUh 
burnt  rubber.  This  was  fixed  and  carried 
a  fine  thread  of  glass  which  ia  almost 
perfectly  elastic  To  the  end  of  this 
thread  hung  a  thin  oblong  plate  of  pith 
to  which  a  mirror  was  attached.    The- 
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glMB  fltof^yer  being  fixed*  and  the  bolb 
oapable  of  rotation  through  a  small 
angle,  it  is  evident  that  when  the  bulb 
ia  rotated  the  pith  ball  will  remain  at 
rest  except  as  it  yields  to  the  friction  of 
the  air  mored  by  the  bnlb.  It  does 
move,  swinging  a  certain  distance  and 
then  back,  like  a  pendulum.  Theamoant 
of  this  moyement  is  carefully  obsenred 
by  a  telescope,  and  recorded  for  five  suo- 
oeasiTe  beats.  As  the  pith  and  glass 
fibre  form  a  torsion  pendulum,  it  is  eyi- 
dent  that  these  beats  will  gradually  die 
down  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  By  exhausting  the  air  to  various 
degrees  of  rarity,  it  was  proved  that 
Prof.  Clerk  Maxwell's  theory,  that  the 
viscosity  of  a  gas  is  independent  oi  its 
density,  is  correct.  The  logarithmic  de- 
crement of  the  first  five  oscillations  (that 
is,  the  decrease,  osculation  by  oscillation, 
ol  the  logarithm  of  the  arc  through 
which  the  pith  vanes  swing),  was  found  to 
be  nearly  the  same  when  the  air  was  al- 
most ex'nansted  as  when  it  was  at  its 
natural  pressure,  proving  that  its  viscosity 
remained  nearly  equal  for  all  pressures. 
Only  in  the  exceptionally  perfect  vacuum 
letored  to  above  did  this  logarithmio 
decrement  sink  to  about  one-twentieth  of 
what  it  had  commenoed  with.  Repul- 
sion of  the  vane  by  the  action  of  light 
commences  when  this  decrement  is  one- 
fourth  of  what  it  was  before  the  exhaus- 
tion of  air  began.  As  the  rarity  of  the 
air  within  the  bulb  increases  the  f(»oe  of 
this  r^mlsion  begins  to  diminish,  like 
the  logarithmic  decrement,  and  when  the 
latter  has  sunk  to  one-twentieth  the 
former  has  fallen  off  one-half.  All  these 
and  other  facts  previously  obtained  prove 
t^iat  the  action  of  light  is  not  direeif  but 
imdirwt;  and  Dr.  Crookes  has,  after 
repeatedly  refusing  to  consider  hasty 
judgments,  in  consequence  come  to  the 
oonolusion  stated  above,  that  the  rota- 
tion of  the  light  mill  is  the  result  of  heat. 
This  decision  aooords  witii  the  opinion  of 
other  observers.  The  radiometer  has 
already  entered  the  field  of  industrial 
science,  and  is  used  to  measure  the  du- 
ration of  exposure  of  photographic 
|d«tes.  De  FoBvielle  has  made  with  it 
a  new  determination  of  the  sun's  ther- 
'  momeiric  power.  He  made  a  speotro- 
seope  with  a  graduated  screen,  which 
pennitted  the  amount  of  light  that  en- 
tMed  the  apparatus  to  be  graduated  at 


wilL  In  the  path  of  the  beam  he  placed 
a  radiometer,  and  by  comparing  its  ac- 
tion in  the  graduated  light  ray,  and  in 
the  li|^t  of  a  standard  oil  lamp,  burning 
43  grammes  (1 1-8  ounces  Troy)  per  hour, 
he  found  that  at  4  o'dook,  on  June  4, 
1876,  the  radiating  force  of  the  sun  was 
equal  to  14  lan^  placed  86  centimetres 
(10  inches)  from  the  radiometer. 


TBMFEBED  GLASS  IN  THE  HOUHBHOLD. 
Thi  "tempered  glass,''  which  has 
made  the  name  of  IL  de  la  Basti^,  its 
discoverer,  so  well  known,  does  not  prove 
to  be  always  manageaUe.  It  was  to 
have  the  strength  of  metal,  and  not 
shiver  with  changes  of  temperature. 
But  an  Bn^^h  lady  has  found  that  it 
sometimes  has  precisely  the  contrary 
(diaracteristics.  She  purchased  twelve 
globes  for  gaslights,  and  they  were  made 
in  the  manufactory  of  M.  de  la  Bastid 
himsell  But  one  night,  after  the  gas 
had  been  extinguished  for  exactly  an 
hour,  one  of  the  globes  burst  with  a 
report,  and  fell  in  pieces  on  the  fioor, 
leaving  the  bottom  ring  still  on  the  burn- 
er. These  pieces,  which  were  of  course 
found  to  be  p^eotly  cold,  were  some 
two  or  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  or 
so  wide.  They  continued  for  an  hour  or 
more  splitting  up  and  subdividing  them- 
srives  into  smaller  and  still  smaller  frag- 
m^its,  each  spUt  bdng  accompanied  by 
a  slight  report,  until  at  length  there  ins 
not  a  fragment  larger  than  a  hazel  nut, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  glass  was  in 
pieces  of  about  the  sise  of  a  pea,  and  of 
a  crystalline  iotA  In  the  morning  it 
was  found  that  the  rim  had  fallen  from 
the  burner  to  the  floor  in  atoms.  In  all 
these  phenomena  the  behavior  was  that 
oi  unaanealed  glass,  of  which  so  many 
curious  perf  orBiances  have  been  related. 


THB  NBW  YOW  AqUABIUX. 

A  MAXura  and  fresh-water  aquarium 
has  been  opened  in  New  York,  and  both 
from  its  intrinsic  merits  and  as  the  first 
attempt  to  institute  in  this  countxy  a 
valuable  mode  of  scientific  amuaemeDt 
and  instruction,  it  deserves  mentioik  It 
does  not  equal  in  siae  or  arrangements 
any  of  the  celetoited  places  of  the  kind 
alnoad.  Still  it  contains  tanks  <^  con- 
siderable sise,  and  in  them  some  very 
interesting  deniaens.  The  shark,  stur- 
geon, skate,  aea-lnrtli^  ^mA  other  flahes 
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sre  rqumented  bj  large  indiTidiials»  and 
their  habito  can  be  watched  at  leiaare. 
A  small  white  whale  waa  idao  at  one  time 
ooe  of  the  attraotioBB.  Fish  breeding  is 
carried  on  in  the  establishment,  which 
receives  constant  additions  to  its  occu- 
pants by  flixpeditions  which  are  said  to  be 
eqpeoialljr  planned  for  this  purpose*  In 
any  case  New  York  is  an  excellent  point 
tor  an  aquarium,  and  probably  receiTes 
eirery  year  enou^  rare  living  fish  at  its 
great  markets  to  maintain  such  an  insti- 
tution. The  commencement  now  made 
is  a  worthy  one^  and  it  can  easily  be- 
come an  important  source  of  pleasure  and 
usefulness.  The  system  emj^oyed  is 
that  of  constant  eirculation,  the  water 
being  pumped  from  a  reservoir  to  tiie 
several  tanks.  Pumps  and  pipes  are 
made  of  hard  rubber.  A  library,  a  nat- 
uralists' laboratory»equipped  wiUi  tables^ 
microscopes,  etc.,  are  either  established 
or  project  in  the  building. 

THE  CRUELTT  OF  UUMTIMQ. 
Ths  outcry  against  the  practice  of 
making  surgical  experiments  upon  living 
dogs,  rabbits,  and  other  animals  has 
roused  some  viviseotiotiists  to  return  to 
the  subject  of  hunting.  This  is  one  of 
the  principal  themes  of  the  philosophic 
philanthropist,  Whose  opposition  to  the 
practice  seems  to  be  an  outgrowth  of  the 
b^ter  aeqnaintanoe  which  man  has  made^ 
through  science,  with  the  lower  animals. 
He  accomplishes  his  task  very  effectively 
by  calculating  the  number  of  animals 
"vdiich  are  wounded  but  not  recovered  by 
Knglish  gporismea  tnrBtj  year.  The 
official  returns  show  that  in  1878-'i  there 
were  188,066  holders  of  gun  licenses,  and 
65,846  holders  of  licenses  to  kill  game  in 
the  British  dominions.  In  1874-'S  the 
numbers  were  144,378  and  68,079,  show- 
ing that  the  disposition  and  ability  to  hunt 
are  on  the  increase.  As  a  basis  for  compu- 
tation, the  partridge  season  of  21  weeks  is 
taken,  and  two  days'  hunting  are  allowed 
for  each  week;  while  three  birds  are  sup- 
posed to  be  wounded  and  "lost**  daily 
by  each  sportsman.  Thjs  gives  126  birds 
wounded  and  left  to  suffer  unknown  tor- 
ments by  each  one  of  the  68,070  holders 
of  game  licenses.  The  toUl  is  no  lees 
than 8,206,406  "lost"  birds  in  187a-*4, 
and  8,577,054  in  1874-'5.  Then  the  hold- 
ers  of  gun  licenses  have  the  right  to 
shoot  birds  which  are  destructive  t» 
27 


crops,  etc,  and  two  lost  birds  each  week 
in  the  year  is  calculated  to  be  the  average. 
This  makes  no  less  than  18,781,744 
wounded  birds  in  187d-'4,  and  15,004,012 
in  1874-*6.  The  total  is  in  round  num- 
bers tweiUjf  miUion  birds  injured  each 
year  1  These  estimates  are  made  by 
**Natiure,"  and  they  correctly  represent 
the  ground  on  which  the  modem  oppo- 
sition to  the  hunt  as  a  cruel  and  unneoes- 
sary  occupation  is  based.  Of  course  the 
figures  are  not  exact.  The  only  effort 
made  was  to  have  them  within  bounds; 
and  considering  all  the  varieties  of  game 
pursued  in  England,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary keenness  of  Englishmen  for  sport, 
this  estimate  is  probably  correct.  Quite 
lately  they  have  been  confirmed  by  a 
noted  hunter  on  the  western  plains,  who 
says  that  in  his  case  a  day's  sport  was 
usually  marked  by  the  'Moss'*  of  two  or 
three  animals.  As  he  is  an  uncommon 
shot,  his  experience  cannot  be  more  un- 
fortunate than  the  average.  Suchoal- 
culations  show  us  how  «K>nnous  are  the 
results  when  the  whole  human  race  en- 
gages in  one  action.  At  present,  English 
society  offers  the  contradictory  spectacle 
of  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  hunters 
who  oppose  vivisection  on  the  ground  of 
cruelty,  and  a  small  and  increasing  body 
of  viviseotionists  who  oppos3  hunting 
also  on  the  ground  of  cruelty. 

THB  GOBnJA  m  CONFINSBaCNT. 
GmiAT  interest  attaches  to  the  career 
of  the  young  gorilla  now  in  the  Berlin 
aquarium.  Dr.  Hermes  described  some 
of  his  peculiarities  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  (}^man  Association  <^  Naturalista 
and  Physicians.  He  nods  and  claps  his 
hands  to  visitors;  wakes  up  like  a  man, 
and  stretches  himselt  His  keeper  must 
always  be  beside  him  and  eat  with  him. 
He  eats  what  his  keeper  eats;  they  Amn 
dinner  and  supper.  The  keeper  must 
remain  by  him  till  he  goes  to  deep^  has 
sleep  lasting  ei^t  hours.  His  easy  Ufa 
has  increased  his  weight  in  a  few  months 
from  thirty-one  to  thirty-seven  pounds. 
For  some  weeks  he  had  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  when  his  old  friend  Dr.  Falk- 
enstein  was  fetched,  who  treated  him 
with  quinine  and  Bms  water,  which  made 
him  better.  When  Dr.  Hermes  left  the 
gorilhi  on  the  previous  Sunday  the  latter 
showed  the  doctor  his  tongue,  clapped 
his  hands,  and  squeezed  the  hand  of  t^ 
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doctor  M  a&  indioitkni,  the  Iftttor  be- 
lieved,  of  his  ncdrmf,  Apparently  he 
means  to  support,  bj  every  meuis  in  hii 
power,  the  effort  at  a  hot-house  d/trokfp* 
ment  of  the  i^  to  the  man.  A  litfge 
ghMS  boose  has  beeh  hallt  for  him  in  ( 
BOBtion  with  the  palm  house. 


msTEUonoN  shops  in  bdstok. 
Ths  Boston  Institute  of  Technology  k 
ioinewhat  noted  for  its  boldness  in  mdi- 
ing  ediicati(mal  experiments;  its  efforts 
so  far  baring  been  directed  toward  the 
introduction  of  practical  trade  instmo- 
tion  into  an  advanced  school.  Some 
yten  ago  it  endeavored  to  estaUish  a 
niodel  room  for  dressing  ores  and  anoth- 
er tdc  smelting  them;  but  the  success 
of  tills  trial  seems  to  be  more  than  doubt- 
Inl.  Both  of  these  pursuits  are  too 
extensive  to  be  represented  by  one  shop 
or  by  sample  work.  Nothing  daunted  by 
this  f^nre,  Prerident  Runkle  has  lately 
introduced  a  *<fili]^  shop"  as  the  first 
step  toward  practieal  instruction  in  en- 
giiMering  work.  This  shbp  has  about 
thirty  work  tables,  each  provided  with  a 
vise  and  tool  drawers.  Filhig  is  one  of 
the  first  things  the  young  aj>prentfce  has 
to  leom;  and  those  who  tiiink  that  any- 
body can  file  who  has  hands  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  tile  filing  of  s 
hexagon  bolt  head  is  one  of  tt»  tests  for 
;a  Whitworth  prize  scholarship.  The 
•difficulty  of  making  a  fidt  surface  k  in 
ttimt  task  combined  with  the  necessity  of 
ihaving  the  faces  of  equal  size  and  placed 
*at  equal  angles  to  each  otiier.  The  plan 
&  the  Boston  institlite  is  to  have  the  stu- 
dent qwnd  t^  wedu  in  filing*  and  then 
.the  same  lisngth  of  time  in  each  the  forg- 
ing shcp  and  the  taming  shop.  The  two 
letter  are  not  yet  ready.  These  thiree 
steps  form  part  of  a  two  years'  course  in 
mechanical  engineering,  the  tuition  fee 
to  which  n  $196  yearly.  The  main  ob- 
jection to  such  schools  is  that  engineers 
and  practical  men  persist  in  refusing  to 
accept  such  instruction  as  a  substitute 
for  actual  work.  The  Boston  institute  is 
making  praiseworthy  efforts,  but  it  seems 
to  be  adopting  a  system  which  has  never 
been  in  favor  just  at  a  time  when  the 
smelting  works  and  machine  shops  of  the 
country  appear  willing  to  unite  with  the 
scientific  schools  in  supplying  students 
with  real  experience  of  work  as  a  require- 
ment for  a  diploma. 


A  iriw  mode  of  MMi&pressiiig  arteries  is 
by  the  tise  of  a  hnrd  pad  having  a  prom- 
inent projection,  which  is  pressed  against 
the  artery  or  vein  bf  a  strong  elastic 
ring  of  rubber  passed  over  the  hmh. 

Thb  Harvard  summer  schools  were  so 
far  successful  that  the  last  catalogue  re- 
ports forty  students  in  geology,  twen^* 
five  in  chemistry,  twenty-five  in  pheno- 
gamio  botany,  and  six  in  cryptogamte 
botany. 

A  QMSM  in  i^ieh  the  heart  was  severe^ 
Wounded  without  canring  immediate 
dtoth  lately  occurred  in  England.  The 
wound  was  made  by  a  knife  which  passed 
between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs» 
through  the  wall  of  the  heart  uAo  tin 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  man 
lived  sixty-four  hours. 

M.  Peligot  warns  housekeepers  against 
the  advice  so  often  given,  to  use  borax 
for  thd  preserving  of  meat.  He  finds 
that  borax  and  the  borates  affect  plafits 
very  seriously,  and  doubts  wh^her  it  can 
be  innocuous  to  animals.  French  beans 
watered  onc6  with  a  solution  of  1h»8X 
qniddy  withered  and  died. 

A  Touvo  American,  Dr.  James  by 
name^  was  killed  with  his  partner  (a 
Swede)at  Tule  Island  in  September  last^ 
by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea.  Thejf' 
w«re  hunting  birds  of  paradise  at  the 
time.  Dr.  James  left  some  valuable  cM- 
leotions  which  have  beeh  described  be- 
fore the  T.mniw»M  Society  of  London. 

Li  extending  the  undergronnd  railway 
of  London,  the  excavations  disclosed 
Boman  and  other  remains  of  considera- 
ble interest.  Among  the  former  there 
were  found  fragments  of  umii,  specimens 
of  pottery,  and  bronze  coins.  The  most 
remarkable  discovery  was  that  of  a  thick 
stratum  of  bullock's  horns,  oommenoiiig 
about  twenty  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
extending  to  an  unascertained  distance 
beneath.  Although  the  deposit  was 
doubtless  made  many  centuries  ago^  the 
horns  had  suffered  so  little  by  decay  that 
they  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  mari(et. 
This  road  has  carried  in  thirteen  years 
408,500,000  passengers.  In  1868,  the 
first  year,  the  number  was  9,500»000^ 
which  increased  to  48,500,000  laii  year. 
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Fdukigh  papers  say  thkt  Wr,  i^oyd, 
tile  President  of  the  board  of  trustees  for 
the  Lick  donation,  has  come  to  an  ar- 
tengpement  with  M.  Lererrier,  the  cele- 
brated Preiicb  astronomer,  for  tiie  better 
execution  of  the  instruments  to  be  made 
fbr  the  Lick  Observatory,  the  masses 
of  gltiss  required  are  io  be  mad6  in  Faris, 
at  Feil's  glass  woribs,  and  the  object^ 
{passes  rery  likely  by  an  English  optician* 

Two  distui^tuBhed  mto  wer^  oftdlally 
Viperannnated  laftt  yeart  Profs.  Milne^ 
iBd wards  and  Delafosse  of  the  Paris  Mxise- 
Xiin.  The  son  6t  the  fdrtner  takes  his 
place,  and  DescIoiSeadx  ^bceeds  to  the 
chair  of  mineralogy.  Prof  ei^ors  Dore  of 
Berlin  and  W5hler  of  OOttingen  have 
had  thBirJMtdum  or  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  their  doctorates.  Ill  these  Uxsts  11- 
histrate  the  conservative  inHnence  of  stu- 
dexit  lifb. 

'  Ths  Westerh  mltle^  of  gold  and  silver 
^ve  lately  yielded  some  new  and  Inter- 
esting foiihcrals.  Roscoelite  is  a  vana- 
dium inica  firom  a  gold  mine  at  Oranite 
ereek,  California.  The  vanadic  acid 
varies  from  !dO  to  29  per  cent  Psittao- 
inite  Is  a  vanadate  of  lead  and  copper. 
Which  occurs  associated  with  gold,  lead, 
and  copper  minerals  at  severe  mines  in 
Silver  Star  district,  Montana  It  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  favorable  indication,  for 
when  that  fs  fbnnd  the  rein  is  said  to  be- 
come rich  in  ^Id.  Oolorftdoite  is  a  tol- 
Inride  of  mettniy,  also  a  new  mineral 
ibid  qtiite  rani. 

i)E.  Ttao&tt  proposes  to  ^place  the 
Rider's  Web  of  telescopes  hf  a  star  ilia- 
ifiinated  transit  eye-piece.  A  sheet  o^ 
|:lo8i3,  on  Irhich  a  thin  film  6t  silver  is  de- 
pbeited,  is  placed  in  th^  focns  of  the  eye 
lens;  trknsparent  lines  are  drawn  oh  the 
ftlxn,  instead  of  wires,  and  as  the  star 
{Massed  across  the  lines  it  is  seen  to  flash 
6ut  brightly.  The  film  of  silver  is  made 
i^fliciently  thin  to  permit  of  the  star  be- 
fn^  seen  when  it  is  between  the  lines,  bat 
ft  appears  that  the  lines  themselves  are 
6nly  visible,  except  in  the  case  6t  very 
large  stars,  when  the  star  disc  is  in  tran- 
sit across  a  line. 


SnrGXTLAK  results  of  strains  existing  in 
the  grtinite  rocks  through  which  the  St. 
(Sothard  tunnel  is  passing  are  recorded. 
When  the  shots  are  fired  at  the  end  of 
thd  gallery  they  are  sometimes  succeeded 
lit  unequal  intervals  by  other  explosions 
at  points  where  there  is  no  drill  hole  and 
no  poVder.  Workmen  have  been  injured 
by  these  spontaneous  explosions,  which 
kre  to  be  explained  only  on  the  theory 
that  there  are  strains  in  the  rock;  and 
when  this  tension  Is  increased  by  the 
hhock  of  a  heavy  explosion,  the  rock  flics 
in  pieces  with  noise.  Similar  effects  havd 
been  noticed  in  other  granites. 


It  is  said  that  aniline  colors  are  now 
ns^  to  color  wines,  and  that  enough  ot 
them  is  taken  Into  the  Bordeaux  district 
of  Prance  to  color  one-third  of  its  whol^ 
product.  Htisson  gives  the  following 
method  for  detecting  it:  Take  a  small 
quantity  of  the  wihe  and  add  a  little  am- 
monia, wheh  the  mixture  turns  a  dirty 
^een.  Steef)  a  thread  of  white  woollen 
yam  in  the  liquor  and  allow  a  drop  of 
vinegar  to  flow  along  it.  If  the  color  of 
the  wine  is  natural,  as  the  drop  advances 
the  original  whiteness  of  the  wool  is  re- 
stored ;  but  if  the  wine  has  been  sophisti- 
cated with  magianta,  the  wool  will  take  ^ 
rose  color.  This  test  is  simple,  easil;^ 
tried,  and  dffective. 

An  inquiry  Into  the  results  of  systeifi- 
4tic  ^ihnastic  exercises  in  a  French 
inilitary  school  shows  that  the  strength 
is  increased  on  the  average  15  to  17  pe^ 
cent.,  and  is  also  equalized  on  both  sides 
of  the  body.  The  capacity  of  the  chest 
is  increased  at  least  10  per  cent,  and  thq 
v^eight  8  to  7  per  cent  Coincident  with 
this  increase  is  a  decrease  in  the  bulk  of 
the  bddy,  showing  that  fat  is  changed  to 
muscle.  The  improvement  Is  confined 
to  the  hist  three  months  of  the  Course 
unless  the  exercise  is  then  moderated. 
If  continued  at  too  high  a  rate,  weakness 
succeeds  the  increase  of  strength.  It 
Would  be  a  good  plan  to  place  a  dyna- 
mometer in  every  gymnasium  as  a  mea- 
sure of  the  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  gymnast. 
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MOON  MADNESS. 
Thb  popular  belief  that  the  moon*8 
rays  will  cause  madness  in  anj  person 
who  sleeps  exposed  to  them  has  long  beoii 
felt  to  be  absurd,  and  yet  it  has  appeared 
to  have  its  source  in  undoubted  facts. 
Some  deleterious  influence  is  experienced 
bj  those  who  rashly  court  slumber  in  full 
moonshine,  and  probably  there  is  no  su- 
perstition to  which  the  well-to-do  pay 
more  attention.  Windows  are  often 
carefully  coTered  to  keep  the  moon- 
beams from  entering  sleeping  rooms.  A 
gentleman  living  in  India  furnishes  **  Na- 
ture '  *  with  an  explanation  of  this  phenom- 
enon which  is  at  least  plausible.  He  says : 
"  It  has  of  t<9n  been  observed  that  when 
the  moon  is  full,  or  near  its  full  time, 
there  are  rarely  any  clouds  about;  and  if 
there  be  clouds  before  the  full  moon 
rises,  they  are  soon  dissipated ;  and  there- 
fore a  perfectly  clear  sky,  with  a  bright 
full  moon,  is  frequently  observed.  A 
clear  sky  admits  of  rapid  radiation  of 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
any  person  exposed  to  such  radiation  is 
sure  to  be  chilled  by  rapid  loss  of  heat. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  paralysis  of  one  side  of 
the  face  is  sometimes  likely  to  occur  from 
chill,  as  one  aide  of  the  face  is  more  like- 
ly to  be  exposed  to  rapid  radiation,  and 
consequent  loss  of  its  heat.  This  chill 
is  more  likely  to  occur  when  the  sky  is 
perfectly  clear.  I  have  often  slept  in  the 
open  in  India  on  a  dear  summer  night, 
when  there  was  no  moon;  and  although 
the  first  part  of  the  night  may  have  been 
hot,  yet  toward  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  the  chill  has  been  so  gre^tt 
that  I  have  often  been  awakened  by  an 
ache  in  my  forehead,  which  I  as  often 
have  counteracted  by  wrapping  a  hand- 
kerchief round  my  head,  and  drawing 
the  blanket  over  my  face.  As  the  chill 
is  likely  to  be  greatest  on  a  very  clear 
night,  and  the  clearest  nights  are  likely 
to  be  those  on  which  there  is  a  bright 
moonshine,  it  is  very  possible  that  neu- 
ralgia, paralysis,  or  other  similar  injury, 
caused  by  sleeping  in  the  open,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  moon,  when  the  proxi- 
mate cause  may  really  have  been  the  ehUl^ 
and  the  moon  only  a  remote  cause  acting 
by  dissipating  the  clouds  and  haze  (if  it 
do  80),  And  leaving  a  perfectly  clear  sky 
for  the  play  of  radiation  into  space." 


THB  ABGUMKNT  AOAINST  TACCINATION. 
Ah  English  physician  opposes  compul- 
sory vaccination  on  the  ground  that  it 
prevents  further  discovery,  and  compels 
medical  science  to  halt  at  just  that  point* 
because  it  forbids  experiment  upon  meth- 
ods of  prevention  that  may  prove  to  ba 
better.  He  says:  "It  stereotypes  a  par- 
ticular stage  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
bars  further  progress.  If  I  remind  yoa 
of  the  great  improvement  thought  to 
have  been  made  by  the  introduction  of 
inoculation  by  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  at  the  end  of  the  last  oentui7, 
and  ask  you  to  suppose  that  Pariiameat 
might  then  have  passed  an  act  to  compel 
every  one  to  be  inoculated,  you  will,  I 
think,  see  what  is  meant.  This  method 
was  tried  for  some  years  with  great  ^€lai, 
but  afterward  it  was  found  to  spread  tiie 
smallpox  so  much  that  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed  to  forbid  its  uso.  Vac- 
cination, introduced  by  I>r.  Jenner,  has 
followed,  and  this  was  another  step  in 
advance.  .  I  was  the  first  child  in  my 
father^s  family  vaccinated  seventy-one 
years  ago,  several  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  having  been  inoculated.  Both 
methods  answered  in  our  oases.  But  for 
many  years  I  have  been  satisfied  that 
other  diseases  besides  the  modified  small- 
pox (called  cow-pox)  are  now  introduced 
by  the  old  vaccine,  and  have  steadily 
refused  to  use  it,  seeking  rather,  at  in- 
creased trouble  and  expense^  new  vaocine. 
And  the  question  which  comes  forcibly 
to  the  front  is  this:  May  not  some  other 
preservative  be  discovered  which  shall  be 
a  further  improvement  ?  This  question 
cannot  be  answered  so  long  as  vaotination 
is  compelled  by  law.  There  are  no  per- 
sons upon  whom  experiments  can  be 
tried."  So  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  valid 
ground  for  criticising  vaccination  laws. 
But  the  proof  that  small-pox  is  more 
disastrous  to  the  human  race  than  the 
evils  that  vaccination  brings  with  it  is  so 
strong  that  there  is  little  likelihood  so- 
ciety will  subject  itself  to  the  attacks  of 
the  greater  enemy  in  order  to  avoid  the 
lesser.  The  evils  of  the  old  system  of 
using  vaccine  taken  from  human  beings 
for  new  inoculations  are  now  no  longer 
inevitable.  Fresh  vaocine  direct  from 
the  calf,  and  called  "Bovine,*'  oan  be 
had  everywhere.  A  large  establishment 
for  obtaining  it  is  situated  near  Mew 
York. 
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COLOXKL  Dome's  **  PUins  of  the  Groat 
West  "*  is  one  of  the  DKMt  •ntertaiiiiiig 
and  iMpoftaDtbookf  of  the  kind  we  bare 
met  with.  Whether  he  treats  of  the 
ohasoi  the  natual  historj  of  the  wild 
animals  looad  on  our  oontiaent,  or  the 
Indians,  he  draws  vpon  abundant  re- 
scraroos  ol  observation  and  experienoe. 
His  deseription  of  the  much  talked  of 
*^  plains  "is  new.  He  distinguishes  three 
of  these,  the  first  lying  next  the  monn- 
tahis,  the  next  known  as  the  "Hi^ 
Plains, "  being  to  the  eastward,  and  final- 
ly the  broad  surface  of  the  lower  plains. 
As  the  high  plains  are  more  fertile  than 
titherof  the  others  (owing  to  diTersities 
of  soil),  we  have  the  singular  etfect  of  a 
aoontrj  saddenly  becoming  more  fertile 
-9m  the  interior  of  the  continent  is  more 
deeply  penetrated.  Of  other  peculiari- 
ties exhibited  in  this  region  our  author 
gires  a  Tivid  account,  and  it  requires  all 
o«r  l^th  in  his  accuracy  to  haye  confi- 
dence in  the  following  description  of  the 
famous  Bad  Lands,  the  scene  of  so  mndi 
mettUac  search: 

TiM  gromid  to  eowrtd  with  tngmmU  of  the 
hooM  of  animals  and  nptUes,  and  the  man  moat 
Indeed  he  inaenflble  who  can  paM  nnmoved 
through  theae  most  ma^hlcent  barylng-groandt 
at  ai^nals  extinct  before  the  advent  of  hto  race. 

Almoet  everywhere  throaghoat  the  whole 
>H^(th  and  hraadth  of  the  plains  an  teand,  in 
fleeter  or  less  profusion,  animal  remains,  fossils, 
shells,  and  petrifactions.  Bones  are  very  nn- 
merons  snd  in  great  variety,  Aram  the  sanrlan  and 
mastadon  to  the  minntest  reptile,  mnging  in 
paint  of  time  fhmi  the  resMilsst  i«qs  to  the  piM- 
SBtday. 

His  deseription  of  other  features  d 
this  Tast  region  is  full  of  interest  The 
two  remarkable  belts  of  forest,  called  the 
eross  timbers,  stretching  for  a  hundred 
miles  through,  a  trackless  country,  but 
not  Increasing  their  width  beyond  their 
normal  eight  to  twelTe  miles;  the  extra- 
ordinary rifers,  half  sand,  half  water,  the 
maaes  of  which  confound  the  Indian, 
usually  so  acute  in  the  field;  the  sand 
streams,  which  repeat  in  that  material  the 

ktMtmtt.**  Bf  (Lleateoant-Oolonel)  BxamAWO 
Invnro  Dodob.  With  an  Introduction  by  WQ- 
Bam  Blackmore.  lUttstiated.  KewToik:  O.P. 
fsioiis. 


puxzle  of  the  cross  timbers,  and  are  evaa 
more  inexplicable.  While  the  desert  does 
not  narrow  the  oroes  timber  belts,  nor  wa* 
ter  widen  them,  the  wind  seems  to  hare 
no  efleot  on  these  sand  streams,  though  the 
material  that  composes  them  is  so  liglit 
as  to  rise  on  e^ery  pnfl  of  air.  Like  the 
oross  timbers,  the  sand  streams  pursns 
their  way  aeross  the  country,  regarding 
neither  wet  nor  dry,  hill  nor  stream* 
Their  origin  lies  in  fcwoesnot  yet  known, 
and  tliough  they  may  seem  to  be  the 
sport  of  existing  conditions,  they  really 
maintain  themselves  indifl^nt  to  their 
surroundings.  Things  like  these  prore 
that  Americans  need  not  go  to  the  Sa- 
hara for  novel  aspects  of  nature.  Our 
author  has  a  quick  perception  of  what  is 
striking  in  these  scenes,  and  describes 
them  in  vigorous  and  pictorial  language. 
Oolonel  Dodge  is  one  of  the  most  noted 
hunters  in  our  army,  and  his  descriptions 
of  the  chase  deserve  to  rank  with  those 
of  Cummings,  Baker,  and  other  great  Af- 
rican sportsmen.  It  is  true  our  country 
does  not  afford  the  hunter  snch  a  slaugh- 
ter field  as  South  Africa  has  been.  A 
few  animals  have  increased  on  our  soil 
to  such  an  ext^t  as  to  afford  at  cer- 
tain seasons  opportunities  for  unlimited 
slaughter.  But  the  past  five  yean  have 
seen  such  destruction  of  the  htft  of  these 
-*the  buffalo— that  wholesald  killing  is 
no  longer  possible  on  any  ground  the 
white  man  is  suffered  to  visit.  Three 
years  more  will  carry  us  to  the  end  of 
the  decade,  and  probably  of  the  buffalo 
hunt  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  About 
five  years  ago  a  change  eame  over  the 
pursuit  of  this  anlmaL  He  b^gan  to  be 
killed  for  his  hide  alone,  and  the  results 
ure  almost  incredible.  Colonel  Dodge 
shows  that  in  three  years  no  less  than 
4,879,780  buiEalo  were  killed  by  whites 
and  Indians.  It  is  evidently  impossible 
for  any  animal,  bringing  forth  but  one 
at  a  birth,  to  maintain  its  increase  against 
suoh  heedless  destruction.  The  present 
winter  has  witnessed  what  is  probably  tiie 
last  grand  attack  upon  these  animtis,  as 
they  took  refuge  in  the  sheltering  moun- 
tains of  northwestern  Texas  from  the 
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oold  and  iiiow-coTered  plains.  Very 
soon  the  noblest  prey  of  the  sportsman 
on  this  o^ntinent  will  be  one  of  his  rar- 
est prises.  Colonel  Podge  does  not  lacfc 
the  usoal  hunter's  fund  of  anecdote. 
His  own  adventures  are  modestly  told, 
•ad  wben  ^^eveti  antriope  and  a  finf 
dflff"  are  bagged  with  one  shot,  tha 
■tory  is  oredited  (with  the  Colonel's  goar^ 
antee)  to  an  anonymous  *'  old  hm^er "  1 
We  have  said  that  the  plains  do  not  riral 
the  African  ield  m  quantity  of  game,  fattt 
lbs  dimensioBS  of  two  sepamte  "  bags,'' 
diot  in  suooessiye  yaars,  shows  Ww  great 
aren  in  th^  ooontry  the  rewards  of  the 
phase  may  be.  In  1879  Ave  gentlemen, 
of  whom  Cokmel  Ik>dge  was  one,  bagged 
1,969  head,  and  next  year  four  shot 
1,141  head  on  tha  same  ground*  and  (he 
author  thinks  '^the  whole  world  can  he 
safely  ehallenged  to  ofkr  a  greater  vaci- 
ety  of  game." 

But  interestfaig  as  the  ohase  is  in  onr 
author's  hands,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  book  is  that  in  which  the  Indians 
are  described  and  discussed.  To  one 
who  knows  the  unanimity  of  army  opin- 
ion concerning  the  ipuch  debated  Indiail 
question  in  the  West,  it  is  almost  unneor 
essary  to  say  that  Colonsl  Dodge  wishes 
to  see  tha  tribes  transferred  to  the  sola 
control  of  the  War  Department,  treaty- 
making  stopped  at  ance^  disc^iline  intro* 
duced,  the  Tagabond  whites  eliminated 
from  the  tribes,  and  the  neyerrceasing 
stream  of  oqtrages  stopped.  These  opin- 
ions, which  the  author  shares  with  ^ 
Western  community  at  large,  are  found* 
ed  on  a  very  intimate  Iqiowledge  of  the 
Indians,  and  while  they  are  invaluable  as 
the  testimony  ol  so  compotont  an  author- 
itgr,  they  must  yield  in  immediate  interest 
to  the  ¥ery  vivid  picture  wh^ch  tha  au- 
thor gives  of  Indiiin  life  and  his  estimate 
of  Ipdian  character.  While  what  ha 
says  is  not  nord,  and  could  hardly  be 
novel  after  the  many  thousimds  of  works 
on  the  same  subject,  his  views  are  based 
on  his  9wn  obMrratioa,  i^id  the  fac^ 
are  presented  with  so  much  force  that  we 
gain  a  new  idea  of  the  American  sav- 
age. His  essential  moral  characteristic 
is  his  love  of  cruelty.  What  the  sav- 
ags!  thinks  about  in  the  frequent  and 
long  oontinned  seasons  of  idle  solitude, 
it  has  long  pussled  ih^  ethnologist  to 
disoqver.  Colonel  Dodge  says  that  a 
)aige  p^rt  of  the  {ndian's   broodiAg 
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thoughts  are  given  to  the  invention  of 
modes  of  inflicting  pain  when  he  has  the 
opportunity  to  do  so,  and  many  of  the 
oamp  flr^  diseussifos  are  upon  sugges- 
tions for  cruelty.  When  the  captive  is 
brought  in  his  tortures  are  not  inflicted 
in  mesa  aooordaace  with  the  moineata- 
ry  promptings  ol  a  hsutal  nature.  Thsy 
may  have  been  invented  years  bafosain 
some  far  distant  camp,  in  the  prolouni- 
est  peace,  or  may  be  oopied  from  soma 
noted  aTample  of  snocessful  omeltT. 
They  may  have  gwwn  by  one  suggestioh 
added  to  another,  among  men  whose 
knowledge  of  natnml  history  includes  a 
marvelkms  perception  of  w^t  parts  ol  the 
frame  are  most  sensitive  to  pain.  The  In- 
dian's cruelty  is  his  pride.  He  gains  jsredit 
by  it  among  his  people^  and  he  who  in  vanis 
anew^ortureisaleader.  Cruelty  is  a  merit 
among  these  savages.  It  has  rwrards 
whioh  make  this  passion  one  of  the  rnont 
notioeahle  elements  in  their  system  nf 
morality.  No  other  author  bias  present 
ed  this  aspect  of  Indian  chanotar  with 
tiie  deaniess  of  Colonel  Dodge.  m$ 
toquent  illustrations  show  that  it  is  no 
temporary  impulse,  but  a  race  character- 
istic oarc^tully  fostered  by  tcaditioa  and 
perhaps  by  religion..  But  what  positicAi 
does  all  this  give  the  Indian  among  other 
races  of  men  ?  Clearly  he  stands  i^iiai^ 
The  cannibal  may  danee  around  the  liv- 
ing victims  who  are  soon  to  appear  upon 
his  table,  and  the  prisoner  may  be  made 
to  grace  his  conqueror's  triumph,  or  th^ 
altar  of  his  conqueror's  god,  at  any  OQst 
of  suffering  to  himself,  but  no  other  raoi^ 
savage  or  civilized,  has  ever  been  shown 
to  cultivate  cruelty  for  its  own  sake  SS 
tiie  America^  Indian  does.  It  i^  npt 
from  fear,  revenge,  hate,  or  any  other 
extraneous  cause  that  he  studies  so  fond- 
ly and  long  over  the  means  of  giting 
pahi.  Cruelty  Is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed 
f6r  itseH  The  axithor  has  spdcen  with 
such  plainness  upon  the  position  of  ea|»- 
tive  women  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  Aat 
we  fear  his  book  will  be  ol^eeted  to  in 
jttst  those  quarters  where  its  revdations 
are  most  likely  to  do  good.  There  isona 
thing  which  we  wish  he  had  made  oiear^ 
whether  the  Imitality  shown  toward  ca^ 
tive  women  is  a  practiee  which  has  grown 
among  the  Cheycnnea  since  they  were 
drivei)  from  their  old  home,  or  whethflr 
th^  has  always  \^en  their  mode  of  prpr 
cedure.    In  some  quarters  t|4s  parfji^ui^ 
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(yrotolttj  him  bf«i  wA»n  oi  m  the  oa^ 
growth  ol  their  euf  eiixxge  Hi  the  h»od#  o| 
thewhit^q. 

Ppl^mel  £k)4ge*9be!pk  8l^ws»  19W»  oaQh 
tuB^ipn  ol  «QOt^  obtermtio^  Ipqg  ^^if- 
(iego^,  wi|d  the  fpirit  gt  good  IftUoFShip. 
It  is  Q|i9  of  the  belt  hook^  ot  hunting  we 
Imo^ ot  t^  beet  b9fi)Leveri|ptt^iM»ottt 
th0  pi|4n%  imd  its  pictures  end  eneod^tee 
^1  huptiiig  lite  end  Ipdiw  fighting  ere  4 
If^thl^l  repcoductipn  of  the  peouluMT 
f0nditioi|8  tQ  be  |oaii4  on^y  oi»  our  greet 
pleiB«»  with  the  iM^pmelous  relations  ol 
Itie  civilised  end  barberous  races  that 
iMHint  them.  The  publishers  hl^ve  iUus- 
fi^ted  it  Uberaliy;  The  Indian  portraits 
aie  wosthy  of  especia)  mentipn  ff»T  the 
ininnte  acour#cj  which  mi^es  t\kem  eth« 
m)lQgicaI  ^xan^plee  qt  unusm^l  yalue. 


Tu  zo^ogiG!^  collections  described  in 
t|ie  fifth  volume  of  Eeports*  Survey 
ire^  Qt  tl^  Ilundrodth  Meridian,*  were 
$X\  obtained  in  that  zodlogical  prpvince 
luiQWn  an  the  '' Gampestrian  region/' 
pQxt^  the  great  plains  which  it  includes. 
Th^re  the  animal  colore  are  pale  and  tend 
|oirar4  unilornuty,  corresponding  to  the 
low  rainfall  of  ^om  three  to  twenty 
Inches  per  year.  In  tfiis  peculiarity,  an4 
1^  in  oompadson  with  tbe  surrounding 
more  humid  regions,  the  district  of 
country  in  which  the  Government  sy^r- 
feys  are  now  carried  on  ^stains  the  gen- 
eral theory  that  coloration  in  animaU  is 
elofely  dependent  qn  rainfall«>  a  humid 
f^oephen^  ffsrving  to  doal^  the  sun*s 
rays  and  preserve  the  natun^  dyes  (most- 
ly piganic)  from  bieacl|ing  out.  Pr. 
Yarrow  thinks  that  the  entirely  rainless 
parts  of  this  vast  Garapestrian  region 
inay  ultimately  deserve  recognition  as  a 
separate  so^ogical  proyince.  The  ob- 
servations n^Mle  as  to  the  mimiory  of 
^olor  which  fome  animals,  especially  rep- 
^es,  ^ert  or  stt|Cer  lead  him  to  believe 
|hat  "a  law  may  yet  be  formuliited  in 
this  respect  whieh  will  equa^y  i^ply  to 
all  classes  of  animals."  Thi^  mimicry 
ifas  especially  noticed  in  serpents  an4 
Jisards  foi^nd  nei^r  red  sandstone  de- 
posits, the  wellrknown  little  Phr^mso^a, 
or  hofned  tp^  being  greenish  gray, 
nearly  white,  or  deep  red,  as  it  was  found 
pn  the  plain,  the  alkali  4at»  or  the  sand- 

*  "Beport  ifppn  Oipgraphie<U  and  Gxloffleal 
mtjitaratl^tms  and  aurwvs  Went  ofVu  Btmdredfh 
MiMan,*'  l«€haiae  of  Fint  Liitmsiit  Oaoaas 
H.  WossLXB.    Yot  v.,  ZoOlosj. 


stone  soiL  But  hewev^  profound  the 
dtfinge*  the  skin  returned  to  its  normal 
color  within  a  day  or  two  after  xemoyal 
|rom  the  determining  locality.  In  re- 
9Mrd  tp  the  rattlesnak^  we  have  the  wel- 
opQie  information  that  it  is  apparently 
deoreMng  in  numbers,  and  the  less 
agreeable  fact  that  with  other  serpents» 
it  principally  frequents  the  neighbor- 
hood of  settlements.  The  eoUeotions 
qi  all  kinds  mads  by  the  exploreirs 
prDV0  to  be  unexpectedly  perf eet  in 
i^ite  of  ths  rapidity  with  which  they 
are  forced  to  move,  and  losses  by  fire  and 
railroiHl  acmdent.  The  report  upon 
these  ooHeetlons  is  drawn  up  with  the 
pun  and  thoroughness  that  are  sneh 
OiBeditable  features  of  recent  Ameriosa 
oQcial  work.  A  copious  bibliography 
and  synonomy  is  attached  to  the  de- 
scriptions of  species.  The  allotment  of 
reports  il  as  follows:  Geograi^ucal  Dis- 
tnbiition,  Br.  H.  0.  Yarrow;  Mammals, 
Dr.  Mliott  Coaes  and  Dr.  Yarrow; 
Birds,  H.  W.  Henshaw;  Batrachians  and 
Beptiles,  Dor.  Yarrow;  Fishes,  Prof.  B. 
B.  Cope  and  Dr.  Yarrow;  Insects,  B.  T. 
Presson,  £L  Horton,  T.  L.  Mead,  B.  H. 
Stretch,  C.  &.  Qsttti-8aoken,  H.  Hike,  B. 
P.  Uhler,  Cyrus  Thomas,  H.  A.  Hagen; 
Molinaca,  Dr.  Yarrow.  These  names 
show  how  carefully  the  head  of  the  sur- 
vey, lieotenant  Wheeler,  has  sought  as- 
sistance in  Uie  important  work  of  classic 
flcation.  But  these  are  by  no  means  all 
from  whom  he  and  his  assistants  ac- 
knowledge service.  The  list  given  in  the 
preface  nuttbers  more  than  forty  per- 
sons, and  includes  the  best  known  spe- 
eialiste  in  this  oonntry.  Forty*  five 
plates,  colored  when  necessary,  aceompa- 
hy  the  text.  In  every  respect  the  report 
Is  worthy  the  important  survey  ^m 
which  it  < 


Tbouok  it  is  now  quite  common  to 
find  the  life  of  two  or  6von  three  conti- 
nents mingled  in  one  web  of  fiction,  few 
wrttens  make  so  dose  a  subjective  study 
of  the  immigrant's  experiences  as  lit, 
Boyesen  has  done  in  his  *' Tales  from 
Two  Hemisi^Msrea."*  In  fact  he  stands 
almost  alone  in  this  field,  and  for  a  good 
ieas<m;  he  is  a  participant  where  otheos 
are  onlookers.  We  are  often  told  of  the 
impression  American  ladles  make  on  foF^ 

♦  "  Talm  from  Two  mmitiphtnt:*   Pj  Hjav 
9AB  H7ORXH  BOTSIBX.    BostOB :  JesMs  B.  OS;  • 
goodACe.  qIp 
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eign  gentlemen,  but  nrelj  reeeire  aa 
Mud jsiA  of  it  or  are  offered  even  an  at« 
tempt  to  analyze  it.  And  yet  this  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  most  promising 
exhibitions  of  homan  feeling  erer  stad*- 
ied.  The  interoourse  of  the  sexes,  neo- 
eesariljT  the  subject  of  all  romance,  may 
obrioiiiBly  hare  its  sitoatlons  heightened 
in  eTerj  way  by  the  juxtaposition  of  two 
races,  two  diverse  educations,  and  two 
opposite  moral  systems,  conjointly  with 
the  customary  incidents  of  love-making. 
Our  author  is  fully  alive  to  his  opportu- 
nity,and,8hort  as  his  t«lesaro,  they  bristle 
wiUi  dramatic  scenes,  and  have  an  ele- 
ment of  the  mythical  and  legendary  in 
them,  even  when  they  are  removed  from 
such  professedly  mystical  subjects  as  he 
has  treated  in  **Asathor*s  Vengeance." 
Even  In  drawing-room  scenes  In  New 
York  the  love-making  is  ideal  and  roman- 
tic  instead  of  calculating  or  passionate,  as 
the  current  novel  commonly  paints  it. 
This  mode  of  treatment  implies  that  tiie 
tales  are  either  pathetic  or  £ftnoif  ul,  and  in 
Mr.  Boyeson^s  hands  they  are  all  pathetic 
He  shows  unusual  power  in  this  style  of 
writing,  and  has  the  natural  and  quiet 
humor  which  it  demands.  But  there  is 
a  rudeness  in  the  construction  and  lan- 
guage of  all  of  these  stories  which  some- 
times blinds  the  reader  to  the  really  del- 
icate insight  into  human  feeling  di^lay- 
ed  in  them.  The  author  writes  like  one 
who  has  the  conception  of  what  he  wants 
to  do,  but  not  yet  the  full  command  of 
the  means.  But  this  is  a  fault  that  prao- 
tioe  cures,  and  we  trust  Mr.  Boyesen 
will  oontinue  his  studies  in  this  essential- 
ly novel  and  peculiarly  promising  field 
<xC  literature. 

—In  '*Oaptain  Mago"*  we  have  a  kind 
of  book  whidi  with  proper  attention  may 
be  made  extremely  interesting  and  valu- 
able. It  is  an  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  Hfe  of  three  thousand  years  ago,  not 
merely  among  the  Phoanicians,  but  in 
many  other  countries.  Under  the  guise 
of  an  expedition  sent  by  the  King  of 
Tyre  to  Tarshish  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  Jewish  temple 
which  King  David  was  then  planning, 
we  are  taken  to  Judasa,  Bgypt,  Crete, 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Bng^nd,  and  Af- 
rica.   Such  an  expedition  of  course  gives 

•  *'  J%t  AdverUurm  qf  OapMtn  U<Hfo;  or.  A 
PlMBBldAiiBxpedlttoiiB.C.1000/*  BjLsohCa- 
BVH.  Tnmhited  by  Bllaii  B.  Frewer.  fllaitm- 
M.   New  Toik  :  SortlnMr,  Amutroi^  A  Oo^ 


the  author  an  opportunity  to  present  a 
panonunic  view  of  the  civilisation  in 
those  countries  thirty  centuries  ago. 
We  cannot  say  that  he  has  performed 
the  task  welL  He  dwdls  too  much  upon 
what  he  imagines  to  be  the  language  and 
conversation  of  the  ancients  and  too  lit- 
tle on  thos^  material  facts  in  their  life 
which  can  be  proved  or  plausibly  im- 
agined from  the  remains  of  it  which  we 
have  gathered.  Ancient  habits  are  but 
very  obscurely  exhibited  in  the  rude 
tools,  the  fragments  of  village  houses, 
the  necklace  of  the  Man  of  Mentone,  the 
whistles  and  other  toys  of  the  caves,  the 
funereal  fireplaces,  and  similar  objects, 
but  they  are  much  more  plainly  discern- 
ible tha^  are  the  peculiarities  of  speech 
which  must  have  made  up  the  bulk  of 
daily  conversation  among  our  ancestors. 
A  reconstruction  of  ancient  life  based  on 
a  good  knowledge  of  these  objects  is 
likely  to  be  more  instructive  uid  real 
than  one  that  depends  for  its  forr*e  on  a 
fanciful  conception  of  their  tJumin^  and 
fheeing,  their  love-making,  and  what 
oaths  they  swore.  In  fkct,  real  service 
could  be  done  to  "  popular  "  science  by  a 
book  that  should  exhit^t  our  remote  fore- 
£ftthers  as  we  really  know  them,  and  not 
attempting  to  go  beyond  that  point. 
Difficult  as  it  wUl  necessarily  be  to  make 
such  an  undertaking  successful,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  it  will  one  day  be  accom- 
plished. "Oaptafai  Mago,**  though  fall- 
ing far  short  even  of  excdloice  in  this 
field,  is  nevertheless  an  interesting  and 
peculiar  book. 

—The  defect  of  "Oi^tain  Mago**  is  that 
its  author  has  endeavored  to  reconstruct 
from  remains  of  a  purely  literary  kind 
the  life  of  a  time  which  was  antecedent 
to  the  most  of  our  oldest  literature^ 
Another  author,  Mr.  Mahaffy,  has  had 
great  success  in  a  similar  field  because 
he  chose  for  reconstruction  a  society 
which  has  left  literary  monuments  of  a 
very  varied  character  and  great  abun- 
dance. HiB  ''Social  Life  in  Greece" 
and  other  works  about  the  ancient 
Greeks  were  written  before  he  ever  saw 
that  historic  country,  and  yet  he  tells  us 
in  his  last  worlc,*  written  after  a  person- 
al visit  and  stay  of  some  time,  that  his 
former  writings  were  sufficiently  true  to 
the  Greece  of  to-day  to  deceive  living 
Greeks  into  the  belief  that  he  had  been 
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intimatelj  acqnainted  with  their  land- 
scapes and  familiar  oostoms.  Mr.  Ifa- 
haffy'fl  "Rambles'*  among  modem 
Greeks  are  a  yerjr  interesting  finish  to  his 
idealisations  of  their  ancestors.  It  is 
comforting  to  know  that  after  all  her 
4K>liati<ms  the  country  is  still  so  rich  in 
remains  of  ancient  art  as  to  retain 
more  fine  and  pore  specimens  of  the 
hest  work  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Very  little  is 
done  toward  uncoTering  and  nothing  to- 
ward restoring  these  sculptures,  for  the 
Greeks  are  jealous  of  foreigners  and  un- 
able  or  not  sufficiently  interested  to  do 
this  tbemselyes.  They  are  willing  to 
allow  others  to  do  the  work,  but  Greece 
must  have  all  the  profit.  Still,  there  the 
works  lie»  and  may  be  recoTered  at  some 
future  day.  We  may  eyen  be  comforted 
to  think  they  are  well  coyeied  with  soil, 
lor  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
with  exquisite  barbarity  that  their  ances- 
tors could  not  haye  practised,  use  the 
standing  monuments  of  art  as  a  mark  for 
pistol  practice  I  Another  point  In  which 
they  show  a  constitutional  divergence 
from  their  forefathers  is  in  the  singular 
barrenness  that  has  fallen  upon  their 
women.  Once  their  land  teemed  with  a 
native-bom  population.  Now  the  house- 
hold remains  so  long  childless  that  it 
is  very  common  to  find  the  wife's  moth- 
er a  permanent  member  of  the  household, 
being  retained  for  companionship ! 
Even  the  mature  family  contains  but 
few  ehildren,  and  this  in  the  best  agricul- 
tural parts  of  the  country.  While  these 
differences  exist  the  author  is  not  at 
a  loss  to  find  strange  resemblances. 
The  yellow  hair  and  fair  complexion,  the 
forms  which  are  even  now  types  of  the 
same  race  that  stood  for  the  old  statues, 
the  language,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
things  prove  that  the  old  race  continues 
in  purity  and  that  Greece  is  not  now  filled 
with  a  mere  mixture  of  Turks,  Alban- 
ians, and  Sdaves.  Our  author  has  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  Greek's  capacity  for  gov- 
ernment, and  likens  them  to  the  Irish. 
He  thinks  that  both  these  races  are  con- 
stitutionally incapable  of  government, 
and  need  subjugation  by  a  foreigner.  In 
this  characteristic  he  finds  a  strong  re- 
semblance between  the  modem  and  the 
ancient  Greek,  for  both  have  suffered  pei^ 
sooal  jealousy  to  outweigh  the  strongest 
prompHngs  ol  patriotism.    Mr.  Mahaffy 


i^ws  himseif  to  be  as  able  as  an  obserr- 
tr  as  he  is  as  an  historian. 
— ^The  peculiar  character  of  De  Quincey's 
work  gives  unusual  opportunity  for  such 
a  volume  of  selections  as  this,  published 
under  the  untaeteful  name  of  ''  Beau- 
ties."* He  had  all  the  mental  power  re- 
quired for  sustained  efforts  in  composi- 
tion, though  his  plans  for  such  works 
were  always  defeated  by  physical  weak- 
ness. His  productions,  therefore,  though 
incomplete,  are  not  those  of  a  literary 
trifler.  His  genius  and  methods  seem 
to  be  especially  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
present  day,  for  he  excelled  in  the  quali- 
ties that  make  the  professional  magazin- 
ist:  great  learning,  research,  and  acute- 
ness,  combined  with  a  humor  that  sports 
most  way  wardly  through  everything  he 
wrote,  a  vivid  fancy,  a  wonderful  use  of 
words,  and  a  style  which  even  in  its 
taxdts  exhibits  the  needs  of  periodical* 
literature.  He  was,  perhaps,  more  exact- 
ly fitted  to  serve  the  world  in  its  chosen 
field  of  current  publications  than  any 
other  man  who  has  written  for  it.  Were 
be  living  now  he  would  be  acknowledged 
the  prince  of  the  nebulous  gentlemen 
who  occupy  easy  chairs,  gather  in  con- 
tributors' dubs,  and  fill  up  "editors* 
baskets  "  with  their  effusions.  We  have 
additional  respect  for  the  somewhat 
chopped  up  productions  of  these  gentle- 
men, after  reading  the  numerous  volumes 
that  bear  his  name,  for  there  we  find  how 
much  of  every  sort  of  literary  good  they 
can  contain.  The  editor  of  these  selec- 
tions is  a  lucky  man,  for  his  work  has 
the  merit,  rare  among  such  books,  of  be- 
ing thoroughly  good  in  itself.  He  has 
with  excellent  judgment  given  us  some- 
what of  autobiography,  somewhat  of  the 
rare  and  indescribable  dream  life  of  De 
Quincey,  and  somewhat  of  his  tales, 
essays,  and  critiques.  The  character  of 
his  author's  writings  relieves  these  mor- 
sels from  the  air  of  incompleteness  and 
decapitation  which  so  often  attaches  to 
selections.  What  he  has  given  us  is  not 
all  of  De  Quincey,  but  each  chapter  is 
complete  in  itself.  Selections  usually 
repel  us.  We  cannot  join  in  the  argu- 
ment so  often  found  in  prefaces  to  such 
works,  that  the  reading  of  them  may 
lead  to  the  reading  of  the  author's  whole 
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Wfurks.  On  the  oontn^y,  w«  art  of  th«t 
class  to  whom  the  cuUing  op  of  a  good 
author  is  apt  to  seem  like  Tivisection— 
necessary,  perhaps,  but  revolting.  Thif 
book,  however,  does  not  leave  such  an 
impression*  On  laying  it  down  we  won- 
der why  we  are  not  constantij  reading 
the  great  essayists  the  precursor  of  the 
literary  spirit  of  our  own  ^mes,  probably 
a  better  exai^ple  than  any  now  living  of 
^Q  many  virtues  demanded  from  the 
popular  writer.         ^ 


IlKPEn  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Johii 
4.us^  Steveqs  we  may  look  for  a  >>lu« 
able  and  permanent  publication  in  the 
«f  Magazine  of  American  History,  with 
I^otes  and  Queries,"  of  which  A.  S. 
Barnes  ft  Ck>.  are  the  publishers.  The 
position  of  the  editor  as  librarian  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society  will,  or  at 
aU  events  should,  be  an  additional  sonroe 
of  strength  to  the  publication.  Experi- 
^ce  shows  that  literary  undertakings 
'Vhich  possess  more  merit  than  populari- 
ty can  derive  great  advantage^  from  the 
official  countenance  of  societies  pursuing 
allied  subjects  of  investigation.  Proper- 
ly managed,  the  two  modes  of  obtaining 
union  in  action  can  be  made  to  help  each 
other  materially.  This  hint  will  perhaps 
be  considered  not  amiss  since  the  pam- 
phlet, printed  with  the  neatness  character- 
istic of  such  works,  which  lies  before  us, 
is  but  a  specimen  and  pireliminary  num- 
ber, which  is  to  be  followed  by  monthly 
issues  in  quarto  form,  at  (5  yearly,  if  suf- 
ficient support  is  obtained.  The  editor 
says:  "Each  number  will  contain:  L  An 
original  article  on  some  point  of  Ameri- 
can history  from  a  recognised  and  au« 
thoritative  pen.  II.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  some  character  of  historic  inr 
terest.  III.  Original  documents,  dia- 
ries, and  letters,  IV.  Beprints  of  rare 
documents.  Y.  Notes  and  queries  in 
^e  well-known  English  form.  YI.  Re- 
ports of  Che  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  YU.  Notices  of  his- 
torical publications."  He  also  promises 
to  keep  it  free  from  sectional  prejudices 
and  "  from  personality  and  controversy 
in  any  form."  He  has  i^ady  for  publi- 
cation a  large  number  of  interesting  old 
manuscripts  oontribnted  by  historians 
and  collectors,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  his 
attempt  to  establish  a  periodical  for  his- 
torical literature  will  be  sustained* 
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—  It  W011I4  seem  tha4  we  must  return 
to  the  old  ieshioD  of  strong  boxes,  old 
stockings,  end  ciieked  pipkins  ae  the  ve^ 
peptm^les  of  our  springs.  As  to  sarings 
benks  and  trust  companies^  and  life  in- 
surance companies}  t(ie  rpvelaUons  of  the 
last  few  months  go  to  show  that  thoj 
f(o  anything  but  si^ye;  that  thej  ate  no 
longer  to  be  tru8ta4»  and  that  they  enswre 
nothing  but  total  loss  U>  those  wiio  put 
t^ieir  money  into  them.  Ere  long  it  wiU 
be  said  of  a  young  man  that  he  was  poor 
but  honest,  although  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  have  a  father  who  was  a  director 
in  several  important  financial  institntkma. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  this  reepeet  is 
frightful;  and  it  frightens.  The  finan* 
cial  panic  has  been  followed  by  a  mora) 
panic  which  is  really  as  much  more  de- 
plorable than  its  predecessor  as  moral 
causes  are  more  radical  in  their  operatioB 
and  more  enduring  than  those  which  ate 
merely  materiaL  Gonfldenoe  is  gone* 
Sow  it  is  to  be  restored  is  a  problem  far 
more  perplexing  tlu^i  how  to  rerire 
drooping  trade*  For  that  the  real  wealth 
of  the  country,  neyer  greater  than  it  is 
now  and  constantly  increasing,  must 
bring  about  sooner  or  later.  But  if  mem 
of  wealth  and  of  fair  reputation  are  no 
longer  to  be  trusted,  what  is  the  use  of 
saving;  to  put  m<mey  into  a  box  where  it 
gains  nothing  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal?  Robbery  seems  to  be 
the  fashion;  on  the  one  hand  masked 
burglars  witl^  pistols  at  your  heada  and 
gags  in  the  mouths  of  your  wife  and  chil? 
dren,  and  on  the  other  hypocritical,  ly^ 
ing,  false-swearing,  thieving  scoundrds 
who  get  your  money  under  fair  pretences^ 
and  becMise  of  your  trust  in  their  char- 
acters and  good  faith,  and  then  waste  i( 
in  speculations  and  in  luxurious  living. 
Of  the  two,  the  burglars  seem  to  be  rather 
the  more  reQ>ectable.  It  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  West  India  slaves  ol 
#  Pi^t  generation  could  be  trusted  to 
c#cry  bags  of  gold  from  om  port  of  tha 
Spanish  Main  to  another,  and  that  they 
Ym  constantly  so  trusted  with  entire 
impunity.  They  would  kidnap,  and  oi| 
occasion  stab  or  cut  a  throat; .  but  if  thoy 
were  trusted,  they  would  not  break  their 
faith.    The  honesty  of  the  Turkish  por- 


ters is  ao  wtA.  known  that  it  has  beoomt 
almost  proverbioL  Does  not  the  honesty 
ol  these  {Mrotes  and  pagans  put  to  shame 
the  Christians  who  with  the  professions 
and  the  faces  of  Pharisees  **  devour  wid« 
•ws'housee"? 

— >  Fo»  OS  te  the  business  of  life  insnr* 
oihoe,  savings  hanks,  and  trust  compos 
nie%  it  is  somewhat  more,  or  surely  some* 
what  other,  than  mere  business.  And  so 
those  who  pcoctisa  it  and  profit  by  it 
profess  that  it  is.  A  life  insuranoe  oom* 
pony  is  a  grand  combination  philanthro* 
pkso-flnanoial  corporation  whose  motto 
ia»  "Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
after  many  days  thou  sholt  receive  H 
again.''  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
tarns  out  to  be  that  if  you  oast  your 
bnad  upon  the  waters,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  see  it  devoured  before  your 
eyes  by  financial  sharks.  One  case  hi 
point  has  come  directly  to  our  knowledge. 
A  gentleman,  a  Oovemnient  officer,  who 
has  a  moderate  sahury,  with  little  or  no 
hope  of  aoquiring  property,  insured  his 
Ufe  twenty  years  or  more  ago  in  what 
was  thought  a  good  company.  His  pre- 
mium was  always  promptly  paid  even  in 
the  flush  times  of  the  war  and  afterward, 
when  the  fixed  salaries  of  public  oflk^ers 
k)8t  more  than  half  their  purchasing 
power.  Within  the  last  few  months  hi 
has  suddenly  found  that  his  policy  is  no* 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  magniflr 
oently  printed.  But  worse  than  this: 
within  the  last  few  years,  as  age  has 
erept  upon  him,  there  has  come  with  it  a 
disease  which  is  jncurable  although  he 
may  live  for  some  time  longer.  Kow, 
however,  he  cannot  get  his  life  insured 
at  all;  no  company  will  take  his  life;  (It 
Is  a  rueful  jest  to  say  that  the  company 
in  question  did  take  his  life);  and  he  has 
the  pro^>ect  before  him  of  a  widow  left 
entirely  without  provision,  although  M 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a^oentury  be  and  she 
stinted  themselves  to  provide  again^ 
such  a  contingency.  Meantime  the  oiB-' 
oers  of  the  company  lived  luxuriously, 
and  used  the  money  in  their  hands  for 
speculation,  and  in  living  which  if  not 
riotous,  was  at  least  shameless  and  dis- 
hoQesU    And.  they  were  all  men  of  repo*    > 
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tation,  were  selected  for  their  positions 
because  it  was  thought  that  men  of  their 
position  and  habits  of  life  and  outwaM 
bearing  were  incorruptible.  Have  thej 
not  devoured  that  prospective  widow^s 
house?  If  He  who  oondemned  the 
hypocritical  Pharisees  of  old  were  on  the 
earth  now,  would  he  not  pronounce  Woe 
upon  them  ?  And  much  would  they 
care  about  His  condemnation  if  they 
could  get  their  commissions,  and  their 
pickings  and  stealings,  and  live  in  splen- 
did houses,  and  be  known  as  the  man- 
agers of  an  institution  that  handled  mil- 
lions of  dollars  yeariy,  and  whose  offloee 
were  gorgeous  with  many-colored  mar- 
Ues,  and  gilding,  and  inlaid  wood,  and 
rich  oarpetal 

Ann  like  their  predecessors  in  the 
devouring  of  widows'  houses  for  a  pre- 
tence, they  make  long  prayers.  They, 
we  say;  but  of  course  we  do  not  mean 
all;  for  there  are  honest  officers  of  life 
iusuranoe  companies,  and  even  sound 
companies;  but  the  number  of  both  is 
shown  day  after  day  to  be  less  and  less; 
and  when  we  think  that  Uiose  that  we 
hear  about  are  only  they  which  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  tether  in  fraud, 
perjury,  and  swindling,  the  prospect  be- 
fore us  is  one  of  the  most  disheartening 
that  could  be  presented  to  a  reflecting 
people.  For  remember,  these  defatdting, 
false-swearing  life  insurance  and  savings 
bank  officers  are  picked  men,  and  that 
their  dishonest  practices  are  from  their 
Tery  nature  deliberate,  slow  of  execution, 
and  that  in  fact  they  have  gone  on  for 
years.  It  is  no  clutch  of  drowning  ttien 
at  ilnanciid  straws  that  we  have  here;  it 
is  tiie  regular  **  confidence  game  "  played 
on  an  enormous  scale  by  men  who  are 
regarded  as  the  most  respectable  that 
can  be  found  in  the  wnole  community. 
They  are  vestrymen,  and  deacons,  and 
elders,  and  grave  and  reverend  signors, 
and  these  men  have  deliberately  used  and 
abused  the  confidence  not  only  of  the 
community  in  general,  but  of  their 
friends  and  acquaintance,  to  **  convey  ** 
in  Nym*s  phrase,  to  steal  in  plain  Eng- 
lish, money  which  was  brought  within 
their  reach  because  of  their  pretended 
high  principle  and  their  philanthropic 
motives.  For,  we  repeat,  it  must  con- 
stantly be  kept  in  mind  as  an  aggravation 
of  these  wrongs,  that  life  Insurance  com- 
panies and  savings  banks  are  essentially 


and  professedly  benevolent  institutions. 
They  are,  and  they  openly  profess  to  be, 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  widows  and 
children.  The  man  who  takes  to  him- 
self the  money  of  a  life  insurance  compa- 
ny or  of  a  savings  bank  is  not  a  mere 
thief  and  swindler;  he  robs  the  widow 
and  the  fatheriess;  he  takes  his  place 
among  those  who  are  accursed  of  all 
men ;  and  moreover,  in  all  these  cases  he 
is  a  hypocrite  of  the  deepest  dye. 

—  Ih  any  case,  however,  there  is  rea- 
son for  fearing  that  the  business  of  life 
insurance  has  in  the  main  long  been  rot- 
ten, even  when  it  has  not  been  deliber- 
ately corrupt.  Professedly  and  original- 
ly a  benevolent  contrivance  by  which 
men  of  moderate  incomes  could  year  by 
year  make  provision  for  wives  and  chil- 
dren who  might  otherwise  be  left  desti- 
tute, it  was  reasonable  and  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  business  of  life  insurance 
would  be  oonducted  upon  the  most  eco- 
nomical principles  and  in  the  simplest 
and  most  unpretending  fashion;  tiiat 
there  would  have  been  only  as  much  ex- 
penditure as  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  business; 
and  that  safety  for  the  insured  would 
have  been  the  first  if  not  the  only  ruling 
motive  with  the  insurers.  And  such  in- 
deed was  life  insurance  in  the  beginning. 
But  by  and  by  it  was  found  that  there 
was  ''money  in  it,**  and  the  sleek,  snug 
hypocrites  that  prey  upon  society  under 
the  guise  of  philanthropy  and  religion 
began  to  swarm  around  it.  Life  insurance 
companies  began  to  have  a  host  of  officers ; 
they  had  **  actuaries,"  whatever  they  may 
be,  who,  by  whatever  motives  they  were 
actuated,  contrived  and  put  forth  state- 
ments which  to  the  common  mind  were 
equally  plausible  and  bewildering;  they 
entered  into  bitter  rivalry  with  each  other 
in  their  philanthropic  careers;  they  had 
agents  who  went  abroad  over  the  land  in 
swuins,Bmooth-6peaking,  shameless  crea- 
tures who  would  say  anythmg,  promise 
anything  so  long  as  they  got  their  com- 
missions; they  published  gorgeous  pam- 
phlets, tumid  and  splendid  with  self- 
praise,  and  filled  with  tabular  statements 
that  justified  and  illustrated  the  denying 
that  there  is  nothing  so  untrustworthy  as 
f^ts,  except  figures;  they  contrived  the 
"mutual"  plan,  by  which  they  made  it 
appe!%r  to  some  men  that  they  could  in- 
sure their  own  lives— which  is  much  VO^ 
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a  man's  trjing  to  hoist  himself  orer  a 
fence  by  the  straps  of  his  boots— and  jet 
these  mutual  officers,  benevolent  crea- 
tures, were  as  eager  to  get  business  and 
as  ready  to  pay  large  commissions  as  if» 
poor,  simple-milided  souls,  they  had  ex- 
pected to  get  rich  by  life  insuring;  and 
then  they  put  up  huge  and  enormously 
expensive  buildings,  more  like  palaces 
than  any  others  known  to  our  country. 
And  all  this  came  out  of  the  pockets  of 
those  who  are,  with  cruel  mockery,  called 
the  insured.  It  is  the  old  story:  ten 
cents  to  the  beneficiary  and  ninety  cents 
to  the  agent  through  whose  hands  the 
money  passes.  Is  it  not  plain,  merely 
from  the  grand  scale  and  the  large  pre- 
tence on  which  this  life  insurance  busi« 
ness  has  been  carried  on  of  late  years, 
that  it  is  rotten  ?  It  is  a  scheme  for  makr 
ing  money.  Now,  making  money  is  right 
enough;  but  when  it  is  carried  on  under 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  pretences 
its  tendency  must  naturally  be,  as  we 
have  seen  that  it  has  been,  to  gross  cor- 
rnption  and  the  most  heartless  fraud. 

Ths  point  of  honor  htm  been  deemed  of  use 
To  teach  good  manneri  and  to  cnrb  aboie. 

So  wrote  Cowper  in  his  '•Conversa- 
tion," nearly  a  century  ago,  when  duel- 
ling was  beginning  to  go  out  of  fashion, 
even  among  men  who  did  not  look  upon 
it  from  a  religious  point  of  view.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  passive  which  these 
lines  introduce  did  much  to  bring  the 
custom  of  settling  personal  quarrels  by 
single  combat  into  disrepute.  Cowper, 
the  moral  poet  par  excellence  of  the  Eng- 
lish  language,  attained  this  eminence 
chiefly  because  he  wrote,  not  like  a 
fanatic,  or  a  canting  pietist,  but  like 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
8en.se.  A  man  of  family,  he  thought  and 
felt  as  a  gentleman,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  gentlemen;  and  indeed,  in  his  day 
poetry,  at  least  of  the  quality  that  he 
produced,  had  very  few  readers  outside 
the  pale  of  gentry.  His  view  of  duelling 
is  the  one  which  now  prevails  in  most 
communities  of  English  blood  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Germans  and  French- 
men and  the  Latin  races  generally  still 
fight  upon  personal  provocation,  and  in 
our  late  slave  States  and  among  the  rude 
and  fierce  men  who  guard  and  extend  our 
western  borders,  "misunderstandings** 
are  settled  by  the  bullet  or  the  knife, 
|uid  if  not  on  the  spot,  with  the  weapon 


at  hand,  then  in  a  regularly  arranged  duel 
in  which  the  forms  are  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  essentials  of  a  bloody  and 
vindictive  contest.  With  these  excep- 
tions, however,  duelling  among  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  both  folly  and  crime.  Noth- 
ing could  evince  more  strongly  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  moral  sense 
of  the  world;  for  to  resent  an  insult 
by  a  challenge  to  fi£^t,  and  to  accept 
such  a  challenge  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  were  once  the  highest  duties  of 
a  gentleman.  There  was  a  reason  for 
this;  and  without  advocating  or  defend- 
ing the  practice  of  duelling,  it  may  b9 
questioned  whether  that  reason  has  en- 
tirely disappeared. 

— Ou&  readers  need  not  fear  that  we  are 
about  to  defend  or  to  palliate  the  conduct 
of  either  of  the  parties  to  the  recent  affair 
which  began  in  Fifth  Avenue  in  New 
York  and  ended  on  the  Maryland  border; 
but  the  fact  that  that  occurrence  or  se- 
ries of  occurrences  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country,  makes  it  a 
proper  occasion  of  remark  upon  the  ques- 
tions involved  in  such  encounters.  And 
first  we  must  set  aside  the  Cowper  view 
of  the  subject,  not  in  its  conclusion,  but 
in  its  reasoning.  For  however  Christian 
in  sentiment  and  sound  in  its  final  judg- 
ment the  passage  in  the  '*  Conversation  '* 
may  be,  its  author's  position  is  not  logi- 
cally impregnable.  For  it  rests  upon  the 
assumption  embodied  in  the  couplet — 
A  xnonl,  sensible,  and  well-bred  num 
Win  not  affront  me,  and  no  other  can. 

But  if  this  be  true,  it  follows  that  a  man 
ca:nnot  be  insulted,  which  is  an  absurdity ; 
for  men  are  insulted,  as  we  all  know — 
and  we  are  happy  if  we  do  not  know  it 
by  experience.  Moreover,  men  are 
insulted  more  frequently  where  the 
"code  of  honor"  does  not  prevail 
than  where  it  does;  for  that  code  is 
of  use;  and  if  it  does  not  teach  good 
manners,  it  certainly  does  curb  abuse. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  in 
the  teaching  of  manners  and  the  curbing 
of  abuse  by  the  alternative  and  arbitra- 
ment of  bloody  combat  we  are  not  pay- 
ing too  high  a  price  for  what  we  gain. 
To  consider  the  example  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  our  remark.  A  man  is  met  in 
the  street  by  another  with  whom  he  has 
been  upon  terms  of  social  intercourse, 
and  is  tiiere  publicly  whipped.    He  facefy  T  /> 
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his  assailant,  resiste,  bat  is  oyercome  be- 
caase  the  assailant  is  the  stronger  add 
the  more  dexterous.  T¥liat  shall  he  do  t 
Submit  quietly  ?  That  inay  be  Chris- 
tian conduct;  but  whether  it  is  good 
public  policy,  to  Say  nothing  more,  may 
at  least  be  questioned;  for  it  would  place 
the  greater  part  of  the  community  at  the 
mercy  of  the  strong  brawling  bullies. 
Two  courses  are  open  to  a  person  to  as- 
kdled — either  to  place  the  matter  in  thd 
hands  of  the  law,  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal 
^uit,  or  to  challenge  the  assailant  In  most 
bases  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  former 
course  is  the  wiser  and  the  better  conrse. 
Where  mere  protection  against  personal 
injury  is  tought  a  police  Justice  and  a 
police  officer  are  the  effective  as  well  aii 
the  lawful  means.  But  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  be  considered,  l^he  mere 
^rsoual  injury  may  be  slight,  and  there 
may  be  no  fear  of  its  repetition,  and  yet 
there  is  a  wrong  done  that  may  raoJde 
deeper  than  a  wound.  Personal  indig- 
nity is  something  that  most  men  of  char- 
acter and  spirit  fe^l  more  thah  bodily 
|)ain  or  than  loss  of  money  or  of  property. 
It  is  a  sentimental  grievance,  and  there- 
fore one  which  the  law  cannot  provide 
against  or  punish.  It  cannot  be  esti- 
mated in  damages;  none  the. less,  there- 
tore,  but  rather  the  moils,  does  the  man 
who  suffers  it  take  it  to  heart;  none  ihe 
less,  therefore,  but  rather  the  more,  do 
gentlemen  set  up  barriers  against  It 
Which,  although  invisible,  and  not  even 
expressed,  if  indeed  they  are  expressible 
in  words,  are  more  forbidding  in  their 
frown,  more  difficult  of  assault  than  the 
i^gular  bulwarks  of  the  law.  It  must 
be  repeated  that  this  wrong  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  bodily  injury  or  the 
bodily  pain  that  is  inflicted.  Two  men 
may  be  boxing  or  fencing,  and  one  may 
severely  injure  the  other;  but  no  sense 
of  wrong  accompanies  the  injury,  and 
that  not  because  no  injury  was  intended, 
but  because  no  offence  was  meant; 
whereas  the  flirt  of  a  kid  glove  across  the 
face,  or  a  word,  may  inflict  a  wrong  that 
if  not  atoned  for  or  expiated,  may  rankle 
through  a  man*s  whole  life.  To  attempt 
\o  set  aside  or  to  do  away  with  this  feel- 
ing is  quite  useless:  as  well  attempt  to 
set  aside  or  to  do  away  with  human  na- 
ture. It  lis  this  feeling  that  has  been  at 
the  bottom  of  most  duels  since  duels 
passed  out  of  use  as  a  mode  of  determin- 
ing guilt  or  innocence,  or  of  deciding 


Questions  as  to  property,  or  position,  oi 
title.  In  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
el^teenth  centuries  duels  were  chiefly 
the  remedy  for  wotinded  honor,  ais  they 
are  when  they  are  rarely  fought  nowa- 
days. Tme  there  was  the  duel  fought 
i}etween  two  gentlemen  *'  to  prevent  the 
inconvenience  of  their  both  addressing 
the  same  lady  **;  but  the  duel  for  that 
reason  pure  and  simple  was  always  com- 
paratively rare,  as,  owing  to  the  infirmity 
of  hnman  nature,  the  agreement  in  opin- 
ion of  the  lady  and  the  disagreement  as 
to  the  dispositdon  to  be  made  of  her  were 
almost  sure  to  take  the  form  of  a  more 
reasonable  if  not  more  deadly  eaose  of 
qu^yrrel. 

—But  society— thai  is,  society  in  Whidi 
Anglo-Saxon  modes  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing prevail-— eays  that  no  matter  what  the 
provocation,  or  how  great  the  sense  of 
wiiong,  the  duel  shall  not  be;  it  has  been 
inade  a  crime  in  tome  if  not  in  most  of 
such  communities  even  to  send  a  chal- 
lenge. This  is  done  on  grounds  of  pub- 
lic policy  and  of  morality,  and  not,  as 
Boiike  persons  seem  to  think,  because 
killing  in  a  duel  is  murder.  Murder  is 
more  than  a  mere  killing,  and  is  in  Its 
essence  entirely  inconisistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  person  killed  voluntarily 
placed  himself,  and  generally  with  much 
trouble  atid  at  great  Inconvenience,  in 
the  way  of  his  death.  The  duel  Is  in 
fact  iEi  sort  of  hart-kdrt^  or  happy  re- 
lease, as  our  Japanese  friends  have  well 
phrased  it^  but  it  is  with  the  cooperation 
of  a  second  party  who  voluntarily  plaoet 
himself  in  similar  peril,  the  happy  re- 
lease being  in  both  cases  from  the  stigma 
of  dishonor.  This  is  shown  very  clearly 
by  the  distinction  which  is  driwn  in  gen- 
eral estlmatioh  between  the  man  who 
challenges  beeause  he  has  suffered  an  in- 
sult or  an  injury  to  his  family  honor,  and 
one  who  docs  so  from  a  feeling  of  re- 
venge and  with  the  intent  to  rid  himself 
of  a  hated  opponent,  as  for  example  In 
the  case  of  Aaron  Burr  in  his  duel  with 
Alexander  Hamilton.  That  was  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  when  there  Were 
no  such  laws  against  duelling  as  now  ex- 
ist; but  Burr,  although  he  rid  himself  oi 
his  hated  rival  on  what  was  called  the 
field  of  honor,  was  from  that  day  a  de- 
graded, detested,  ruined  man.  If  Ham- 
ilton had  offered  him  a  personal  in^gni-^ 
ty,  or  had  injured  him  in  his  f^unlly  relfi^ 
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ilonSy  tke  resnlt  of  the  dae.  Would  hare 
ftdded  nothing  to  tho  weight  of  disrepate 
nnder  which  Bnrr  was  already  suffering. 
The  whole  world  recognizes  this  distinc- 
tion, and  there  is  hardlj  a  man  whose 
breeding  and  hikbits  malce  him  what  Is 
rightlj  called  a  gentleman  in  the  fall 
iense  of  the  term,  who,  howeyer  his 
}ndgment  may  condemn  tlie  duellist 
iirho  fights  because  of  to  insult  or  an 
injury  to  finnily  honor,  doi^s  not  feel 
k  certain  sympathy  with  him.  Kotwith- 
standing  the  teac^dngs  of  Ohristianity^ 
and  the  example  of  its  founder  as  to  the 
patient  suffering  of  indignity,  notwith* 
Standing  the  law,  iro  all,  or  most  of  us^ 
Bare  the  feeling  that  Barclay  of  Wry's 
battle-tried  conirade  had  when  he  saw  his 
old  friend  and  heroic  commander  openly 
inSulttsd  by  a  throng  of  swashbucklers  in 
the  streets  of  Aberdeen,  because  he  had 
become  a  Quaker,  and  which  Whittier 
has  elpressed  with  such  spirit  in  his 
poem  on  the  subject,  which  is  one  of  the 
few  triil^  admirable  ballads  of  modem 
days  (although  its  Author  does  not  so 
dads  it),  and  which  is,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  the  most  admirable  of  them  all: 

Woe's  the  dtsf,  he  eadly  said. 

With  a  slowly  shnkliig  heed, 
Andalbokofpitj: 

'Wfj^B  hoDest  lord  reriled. 

Hock  of  knave  and  sport  ot  c&lld. 
In  his  own  good  city. 

Cpeak  t|ie  word,  and.master  nine^ 
As  we  diiRKed  on  Tllly*s  lioe 

And  his  Walloon  lanoera, 
Sniting  thioagh  tiielr  midst,  weHlsadi 
GItU  lofok  and  decent  speech 

To  these  boyish  pranoeis. 

—  Whit  then  is  to  be  done  ?  fbr  the 
^estion  is  a  serious  one.  We  all  feel 
&Bt  personal  indignity  is  of  all  wrongs 
the  hardest  one  to  bear;  we  know  that  it 
is  a  wrong  of  a  kind  that  cannot  be  re- 
dressed by  law;  and  yet  We  restrain  men 
from  the  only  redifeiss,  *'sati8foction," 
As  it  is  called,  that  human  ingenuity  has 
been  able  to  derise,  and  with  which  hu- 
man nature,  of  the  unregenorate  sort,  is 
satisfied.  We  cannot  expect  all  men  to 
behaye  like  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  AH  men  hare  not  proved  thdr 
courage  and  high  spbit  like  Barclay  <^ 
Wry,  who 

'  Ankle  deep  in  Laisen*s  blood 
^th  the  great  QastaTua. 

We  cannot  oompel  all  men  to  be  Ohris- 
tiaos;  and  yet  we  would  compel  them  by 


law  to  bear  insult  as  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians and  great  captains  turned  Quakers. 
We  can  do  this,  which  thus  far  society 
has  neglected  to  do: .  we  can  put  a  socied 
ban  upon  the  man  who  deliberately  offers 
a  personal  indignity  to  another.  This 
should  be  a  social  duty.  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood, according  to  one  of  i^Ose  isilent 
social  laws  which  are  the  most  binding  of 
all  laws  because  the  sheriff  cannot  en- 
ioroe  them,  that  the  man  who  fiourishes 
a  horsewhip  over  another's  head^  or  who 
uses  his  tongue  as  a  scourge  with  likid 
purpose,  or  who  offers  personal  indignity 
of  Any  kind,  insults  society  as  well  as  his 
Tictim,  and  is  not  to  be  pardoned  untiT 
he  has  made  the  am^id  to  the  iniurcd 
party,  and  there  would  soon  be  an  end  oi 
proTocation  to  duelling,  except  that 
which  touches  the  family^  and  that  can- 
not be  done  away  with  until  men  hare  so 
developed  morAlly  and  intellectually  that 
they  see  that  a  man's  honor  is  not  in  the 
keeping  of  a  Woman^  not  in  that  of  any 
other  person  than  bimself,  not  eren  his 
wife.  Her  conduct  may  indeed  inrolrd 
his  dishonor,  if  he  is  what  used  to  be 
called  a  wittol,  but  even  then  his  dis- 
honor is  because  of  his  own  disgrace. 
Only  then  can  we  reconcile  the  making 
bf  a  challenge  a  felony  with  the  feeling 
that  a  man  who  has  had  a  personal  in- 
dignity put  upon  him  has  suffered  the 
deepest  wrong  he  could  be  called  upon  to 
bear,  yet  a  wrong  which  society  fails  to 
right  while  it  forbids  him  to  seek  the 
only  reparation. 

—  That  ^paration  is  defined,  if  not 
prescribed,  by  the  codd  of  honor,  as  to 
which  code  there  seems  to  be  a  very  gen- 
eral misapprehension.  The  purpose  of 
the  code  is  this,  that  no  gentlemim  shall 
offer  a  personal  indignity  to  another  ex- 
cept with  the  certainty  of  its  being  at  the 
risk  of  his  life.  If  society  would  provide 
a  remedy  or  preventive  that  would  oper- 
ate like  this  risk,  the  code  would  soon 
pass  absolutely  out  of  practice  and  into 
oblivion.  It  is  generally  supposed  ihnt 
the  code  is  a  very  bloodthirsty  law,  and 
that  those  who  acknowledge  it  and  act 
upon  it  are  "sudden  and  quick  in  quar- 
rel,** lovers  of  fighting,  revengeful  and 
implacable,  and  that  the  code  gives  them 
the  means  of  gratifying  their  murderous 
or  combative  propensities.  No  notion  of 
it  could  be  mora  erroneous;  the  miscon- 
ception is  like  that  w^ 
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taiy  men  to  be  desirous  of  using  urms  on 
slight  provocation;  whereas  the  contra- 
ry is  the  case.  No  men  are  so  reluc- 
tant to  begin  fighting  as  thoroughbred 
soldiers;  for  thej  know  what  it  means 
and  to  what  end  it  must  be  carried  if  it 
is  once  begun.  The  code  has  been  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  by  a  ''  fire-eating  " 
South  Carolinian,  so  that  we  can  see  just 
how  bloodthirsty  it  is.  It  provides  first 
that  if  an  insult  be  received  in  public  it 
should  not  be  resented  or  noticed  there, 
out  of  respect  to  those  present,  except  in 
case  of  a  blow  or  the  like,  because  this  is 
insult  to  the  company  which  did  not  ori- 
ginate with  Che  person  receiving  it;  that 
a  challenge  should  never  be  sent  in  the 
first  instance  because  "  that  precludes  all 
negotiation,**  and  that  in  the  note  asking 
explanation  and  reparation  the  writer 
should  **  cautiously  avoid  attributing  to 
Uie  adverse  party  any  improper  motive  "; 
that  the  aggrieved  party's  second  should 
manage  the  whole  affair  even  before  a 
challenge  is  sent,  because  he  '*is  sup- 
posed to  be  cool  and  collected,  and  his 
friends'  feelings  are  more  or  less  irri- 
tated "  [**  more  or  less  "  here  is  excellent 
good  as  expressive  of  the  stato  of  mind 
of  a  man  so  aggrieved  that  he  is  ready  to 
risk  his  life] ;  the  second  is  to  "  use  every 
effort  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  his  prin- 
cipal," not  to  "  see  things  in  the  aggra- 
vated light  in  which  he  views  them,  but 
to  extonuato  the  conduct  of  his  adversa- 
ry whenever  he  sees  clearly  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  so  " ;  to  *'  endeavor  to  persuade 
him  that  there  has  been  some  misunder- 
standing in  the  matter,"  and  to  ''check 
him  if  he  uses  opprobrious  epithets  to- 
ward his  adversary  " ;  "  when  an  accom- 
modation LB  tendered,"  the  code  says  in  a 
paragraph  worthy  of  the  most  respectful 
consideration,  "  never  require  too  much; 
and  if  the  party  offering  the  amende 
honortible  wishes  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
conduct  in  the  matter,  do  not,  unless  it  is 
offensive  to  your  friend,  refuse  to  receive 
it.  By  doing  .60  you  heal  the  breach 
more  effectively."  Strangers  may  call 
upon  you  for  your  offices  as  second,  "  for 
strangers  are  entitM.  to  redress  for 
wrongs  as  weU  as  others,  and  the  rules 
of  honor  and  of  hospitality  should  pro- 
tect them."  The  second  of  the  party 
challenged  is  also  told,  **  Use  your  ut- 
most efforts  to  allay  the  excitement 
which  your  principal  may  labor  under," 


to  search  diligently  «nio  the  origin  of  the 
misunderstanding,  '*for  gentlemen  sel- 
dom insult  each  other  unless  thej  labor 
under  some  misapprehension  or  mis- 
take," and  if  the  matter  be  investigated 
in  the  right  spirit,  it  is  probable  that 
' '  harmony  will  be  restored. ' '  The  other 
parts  of  the  code  refer  to  the  arrange- 
mente  for  and  the  etiquette  of  the  hostile 
meeting,  of  which  we  shall  only  notice 
the  censure  passed  upon  the  seconds  if 
after  either  party  is  hit  the  fight  is  allow- 
ed to  go  on.  The  last  section  implies, 
although  it  does  not  positively  assert, 
that "  every  insult  may  be  compromised  " 
without  a  hostile  meeting,  and  it  is  di- 
rectly said  that  '*the  old  opinion  that  a 
blow  must  require  blood  is  of  no  force; 
blows  may  be  compromised  in  many 
cases."  We  do  by  no  means  advocate 
the  fighting  of  duels;  but  we  must  say 
that  we  cannot  see  in  this  code  the  blood- 
thirstiness  and  the  quarrel-seeking  gen- 
erally attributed  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
all  its  instructions  seem  to  tend  toward 
peacemaking,  the  restoration  of  harmo- 
ny, the  restraining  of  even  expressions  of 
ill  feeling.  It  does  recognize  as  indispu- 
table that  an  insult  must  be  atoned  for, 
and  if  necessary,  at  the  risk  of  life.  That 
necessity  society  can  do  away  with  by 
placing  its  ban  upon  the  man  who  insults 
another. 

—  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
**  average  American  "  beats  the  world  in 
his  iove  of  big  titles,  and  in  his  use  of 
them ;  but  the  freed  southern  negro  beats 
his  white  fellow  citizen  all  hollow.  We 
hear  from  Texas  of  one  who  is  Head 
Centre  of  a  Lodge— exactly  of  what  sort 
"We  don't  know,  but  we  suppose  that  it 
must  be  a  lodge  in  the  wilderness  or  per- 
haps, in  Solomon's  phrase,  a  lodge  in  a 
garden  of  cucumbers.  This  oullud  pus- 
son  will  spend  two  months'  wages  to 
"report"  at  a  grand  junction  "jambo- 
ree" of  his  '*  lodge."  The  titles  of  the 
officers  of  these  associations  are  some- 
thing wonderful.  A  negro  office  boy 
down  there  asked  leave  of  absence  for  a 
day  to  attend  a  meeting.  "  Why,"  said 
his  master,  "  Scip,  I  didn't  know  you  be- 
longed to  a  lodge. "  •*  Oh,  yes,  boss,"  re* 
plied  Afrioanus,  '*Ise  Supreme  Grand 
King,  an'  Ise  nowhar  near  de  top  nuth- 
er."  Who  shall  say  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  was  not  worth  all  that  it  oost  ? 
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THE  THfeATRE  FRANgAIS. 


MFRANCI8QUB  SARCEY,  the 
•  dramatic  critic  of  the  Paris 
'*  Temps,"  and  the  gentleman  who,  of 
the  whole  journalistic  fraternity,  holds 
the  fortune  of  a  play  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  has  been  publishing  during 
the  last  year  a  series  of  biographical  no- 
tices of  the  chief  actors  and  actresses 
of  the  first  theatre  in  the  world. 
* '  Com^diens  et  Comediennes :  la  Com6- 
dle  Fran^aise  "—such  is  the  title  of  this 
publication,  which  appears  in  monthly 
numbers  of  the  Librairie  des  Biblio- 
philes, and  is  ornamented  on  each  oc- 
c^ion  with  a  very  prettily  etched  por- 
trait, by  M.  Gaucherel,  of  the  artist  to 
whom  the  number  is  dcToted.  By 
loyers  of  the  stage  in  general,  and  of 
the  Theatre  Fran9ais  in  particular,  the 
series  will  be  found  most  interesting; 
and  I  welcome  the  pretext  for  saying  a 
few  words  about  an  institution  which — 
if  such  language  be  not  hyperbolical — 
I  passionately  admire.  I  must  add  that 
the  portrait  is  incomplete,  though  for 
the  present  occasion  it  is  more  than 
sufficient.  The  list  of  M.  Sarcey^s  bio- 
graphics  is  not  yet  filled  up ;  three  or 
four,  those  of  Mme.  Favart  and  of  MM. 
Pfebvre  and  Delaunay,  are  still  want- 
ing. Nine  numbers,  however,  have 
appeared — ^the first  being  entitled  "La 
Hidson  de  Molifere,"  and  devoted  to  a 
general  acqount  of  the  great  theatre ; 
and  the  others  treating  of  its  princi- 
pal 9oeietair€9  and  peruiannaires  in  the 
following  order: 


Regnier, 

Got, 

Sophie  Croizette, 

Sarah  Bernhardt, 

Coquelin, 

Madeleine  Brohan, 

Bressant, 

Mme.  Plessy. 
(This  order,  by  the  way,  is  purely  ac- 
cidental; it  is  not  that  of  age  or  of 
merit.)  It  is  always  entertaining  to 
encounter  M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  and 
the  reader  who,  during  a  Paris  win- 
ter, has  been  in  the  habit,  of  a  Sunday 
evening,  of  unfolding  his  "Temps" 
immediately  after  unfolding  his  nap- 
kin, and  glancing  down  first  of  all  to 
see  what  this  sturdy  f&uiUetanUte  has 
found  to  his  hand — such  a  reader  will 
find  him  in  great  force  in  the  pages 
before  us.  It  is  true  that,  though  I 
myself  confess  to  being  such  a  reader, 
there  are  moments  when  I  grow  rath- 
er weary  of  M.  Sarcey,  who  has  in  an 
eminent  degree  both  the  virtues  and 
the  defects  which  attach  to  the  great 
French  characteristic — the  habit  of 
taking  terribly  cm  serieias  anything  that 
you  may  set  about  doing.  Of  this  habit 
of  abounding  in  one's  own  cause,  of  ex- 
patiating, elaborating,  reiterating,  re- 
fining, as  if  for  the  hour  the  fate  of 
mankind  were  bound  up  ^ith  one's 
particular  topic,  M.  Sarcey  is  a  capital 
and  at  times  an  almost  comical  repre- 
sentative. He  talks  about  the  theatre 
once  a  week  as  if— honestly,  between 


•oeoidliig  to  Act  of  Congresa,  in  the  year  1877,  hj  SHELDON  A  00.,  in  the  oOce  of  the 
Ltbradan  of  Congrega,  at  Washingtoo.  ^  j 
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himself  and  his  reader — ^the  theatre 
were  the  only  thing  in  this  frivolous 
world  that  is  worth  serioosly  talking 
about.  He  has  a  religions  respect  for 
his  theme,  and  he  holds  that  if  a  thing 
is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  in 
detail  as  well  as  in  the  gross. 

It  is  to  this  serious  way  of  taking 
the  matter,  to  his  thoroughly  business- 
like and  professional  attitude,  to  his 
unwearying  attention  to  detail,  that 
the  critic  of  the  ** Temps"  owes  his 
enviable  influence  and  the  weight  of 
his  words.  Add  to  this  that  he  is 
sternly  incorruptible.  He  has  his  ad- 
mirations, but  they  are  honest  and 
discriminating;  and  whom  he  loveth 
he  very  often  chasteneth.  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  commend  Mile.  X.,  who 
has  only  had  a  curtsey  to  make,  if  her 
curtsey  has  been  the  curtsey  of  the  sit- 
uation ;  and  he  is  not  afraid  to  over- 
haul M.  A.,  who  has  delivered  the 
tirade  of  the  play,  if  M.  A.  has  failed 
to  hit  the  mark.  Of  course  his  judg- 
ment is  good ;  when  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  measure  it,  I  have  usually 
found  it  excellent.  He  has  the  scenic 
sense — ^the  theatrical  eye.  He  knows 
at  a  glance  what  will  do,  and  what 
won't  do.  He  is  shrewd  and  sagacious 
and  almost  tiresomely  in  earnest,  but 
this  closes  the  list  of  his  attractions. 
He  is  not  witty — ^to  speak  of;  and  he 
is  not  graceful;  he  is  heavy  and  com- 
mon, and  above  all  what  is  familiarly 
called  *'  shoppy. "  He  leans  his  elbows 
on  his  desk,  and  does  up  his  weekly 
budget  into  a  parcel  the  reverse  of  co- 
quettish. You  can  fancy  him  a  grocer 
retailing  tapioca  and  hominy — full 
weight  for  the  price;  his  style  seems 
a  sort  of  integument  of  brown  paper. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  if  M.  Sarcey 
praises  a  play,  the  play  has  a  run ;  and 
that  if  M.  Sarcey  says  it  won't  do,  it 
does  not  do  at  all.  If  M.  Sarcey  de- 
votes an  encouraging  line  and  a  half 
to  a  young  actress,  mademoiselle  is 
immediately  laneSe;  she  has  a  career. 
If  he  bestows  a  quiet  '*  bravo  "  on  an 
obscure  comedian,  the  gentleman  may 
forthwith  renew  his  engagement. 
When  you  make  and  unmake  fortunes 


at  this  rate,  what  matters  it  whether 
you  have  a  little  elegance  the  more  or 
the  less  ? 

Elegance  is  for  M.  Paul  de  St. 
Victor,  who  does  the  theatres  in 
the  ^^Moniteur,"  md  who,  though  he 
writes  a  style  only  a  trifle  less  picto- 
rial than  that  of  Theophile  Gautier 
himself,  has  never,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  brought  clouds  or  sunshine  to 
any  playhouse.  I  may  add,  to  finish 
with  M.  Sarcey,  that  he  contributes  a 
daily  political  article — generally  de- 
voted to  watching  and  showing  up 
the  *'game"  of  the  clerical  party 
— to  Edmond  About's  journal,  the 
"XrXl^nie  Sifecle";  that  he  gives  a 
weekly  confirenee  on  current  literature ; 
that  he  **  confers  "  also  on  those  excel- 
lent Sunday  morning  performances 
now  so  common  in  the  French  theatres, 
during  which  examples  of  the  classio 
repertory  are  presented,  accompanied 
by  a  light  lecture  upon  the  history *and 
character  of  the  play.  As  the  com- 
mentator on  these  occasions  M.  Sarcey 
is  in  great  demand,  and  he  ofliciates 
sometimes  in  small  provincial  towns. 
Lastly,  frequent  playgoers  in  Paris 
observe  that  the  very  slenderest  nov- 
elty is  sufficient  to  insure  at  a  theatre 
the  (very  considerable)  physical  pres- 
ence of  the  conscientious  critic  of  the 
"  Temps."  If  he  were  remarkable  for 
nothing  else,  he  would  be  remarkable 
for  the  fortitude  with  which  he  ex- 
poses himself  to  the  pestiferous  climate 
of  the  Parisian  temples  of  the  drama. 

For  these  agreeable  ** notices"  M. 
Sarcey  appears  to  have  mended  his 
pen  and  to  have  given  a  fillip  to  his 
fancy.  They  are  gracefully  and  often 
lightly  turned ;  occasionally,  even,  the 
author  grazes  the  epigrammatic.  They 
deal,  as  is  proper,  with  the  artistic 
and  not  with  the  private  physiogno* 
my  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom 
they  commemorate ;  and  though  they 
occasionally  allude  to  what  the  French 
call  *' intimate"  matters,  they  contain 
no  satisfaction  for  the  lovers  of  scan- 
dal. The  Th^fttre  Fran9ais,  in  the  face 
it  presents  to  the  world,  is  an  austere 
and  venerable  establishment,  and  a  friv- 
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olons  tone  about  its  affairs  would  be 
almost  as  much  oat  of  keeping  as  if 
applied  to  the  Acad^mie  herself.  M. 
l^rcey  touches  upon  the  organisation  of 
the  theatre,  and  gives  3ome  account  of 
the  different  phases 'through  which  it 
has  passed  during  these  latter  years.  Its 
chief  functionary  is  a  general  adminis- 
trator, or  director,  appointed  by  the 
State,  which  enjoys  tMs  right  in  vir- 
tue of  the  considerable  subsidy  which 
it  pays  to  the  house ;  a  subsidy  amount- 
ing, if  I  am  not  mistaken  (M.  Sarcey 
does  not  mention  the  sum),  to  260,000 
francs.  The  director,  however,  is  not 
an  absolute,  but  a  constitutional  ruler; 
for  he  shares  his  powers  with  the  soci- 
ety itself,  which  has  always  had  a  large 
deliberative  voice. 

Whence,  it  may  be  asked,  does  the 
society  derive  its  light  and  its  inspira- 
tion ?  From  the  past,  from  precedent, 
from  tradition — from  the  great  unwrit- 
ten body  of  laws  which  no  one  has  in 
his  keeping,  but  many  in  their  memory, 
and  all  in  their  respect.  The  princi- 
ples on  which  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais 
rests  are  a  good  deal  like  the  common 
law  of  England — a  vaguely  and  incon- 
veniently registered  mass  of  regula- 
tions which  time  and  occasion  have 
welded  together,  and  from  which  the 
recurring  occasion  can  usually  manage 
to  extract  the  rightful  precedent.  Na- 
poleon I.,  who  had  a  finger  in  every 
pie  in  his  dominion,  found  time  dur- 
ing his  brief  and  disastrous  occupation 
of  Moscow  to  send  down  a  decree  re- 
modelling and  regulating  the  consti- 
tution of  the  theatre.  This  document 
has  long  been  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
society  abides  by  its  older  traditions. 
The  traditions  of  the  Com^die  Fran^aise 
— ^that  is  the  sovereign  word,  and  that 
is  the  charm  of  the  place — the  charm 
that  one  never  ceases  to  feel,  however 
often  one  may  sit  beneath  the  classic, 
dusky  dome.  One  feels  this  charm 
with  peculiar  intensity  as  a  newly  ar- 
rived foreigner.  The  Thdfttre  Fran- 
cis has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  allow  its  traditions  to  accumu- 
late. They  have  been  preserved, 
transmitted,  respected,  cherished,  un- 


til at  last  they  form  the  very  atmos- 
phere, the  vital  air,  of  the  establish* 
ment.  A  stranger  feels  their  superior 
influence  the  first  tim^  he  sees  the  great 
curtain  go  up ;  he  feels  that  he  is  in  a 
theatre  which  is  not  as  other  theatres 
arc.  Xt  is  not  only  better,  it  is  differ- 
ent. It  has  a  peculiar  perfection — 
something  consecrated,  historical,  aca- 
demic. This  impression  is  delicious, 
and  he  watches  the  performance  in  a 
sort  of  tranquil  ecstasy. 

Never  has  he  seen  anything  so 
smooth  and  harmonious,  so  artistic 
and  complete.  He  heard  all  his  life  of 
attention  to  detail,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  he  sees  something  that  de- 
serves the  name.  He  sees  dramatic 
effort  refined  to  a  point  with  which 
the  English  stage  is  unacquainted. 
He  sees  that  there  are  no  limits  to  pos- 
sible '* finish,*'  and  that  so  trivial  an 
act  as  taking  a  letter  from  a  servant  or 
placing  one's  hat  on  a  chair  may  be 
made  a  suggestive  and  interesting  in- 
cident. He  sees  these  things  and  a 
great  many  more  besides,  but  at  first 
he  does  not  analyze  them;  h^  gives 
himself  up  to  sympathetic  contempla- 
tion. He  is  in  an  ideal  and  exemplary 
world— a  world  that  has  managed  to 
attain  all  the  felicities  that  the  world 
we  live  in  misses.  The  people  do  the 
things  that  we  should  like  to  do ;  they 
are  gifted  as  we  should  like  to  be; 
they  have  mastered  the  accomplish- 
ments that  we  have  had  to  give  up. 
The  women  are  not  all  beautiful— de- 
cidedly not,  indeed— but  they  are 
graceful,  agreeable,  sympathetic,  lady- 
like ;  they  have  the  best  manners  pos- 
sible, and  they  are  delightfully  well 
dressed.  They  have  charming  musical 
voices,  and  they  speak  with  irreproach- 
able purity  and  sweetness;  they  walk 
with  the  most  elegant  grace,  and  when 
they  sit  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  their  at- 
titudes. They  go  out  and  come  in, 
they  pass  across  the  stage,  they  talk, 
and  laugh,  and  cry,  they  deliver  long 
tiradsB  or  remain  statoesquely  mute; 
they  are  tender  or  tragic,  they  ar^ 
comic  or  conventional;  and  through  it 
all  you  never  observe  an  awkwardness^  j 
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a  roughness,  an  accident,  a  erode  spot, 
a  false  note. 

As  for  the  men,  they  are  not 
handftome  either;  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, indeed,  that  at  the  present 
hour  manly  beauty  is  but  scantily  rep- 
resented at  the  Thdatre  Fran9ais. 
Bressant,  I  beliere,  used  to  be  thought 
handsome;  but  Bressant  has  retired, 
and  among  the  gentlemen  of  the  troupe 
I  can  think  of  no  one  but  M.  Mounet- 
SuUy  who  may  be  positively  com- 
mended for  his  fine  person.  But  M. 
Mounet-Sully  is,  from  the  scenic  point 
of  Tiew,  an  Adonis  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. To  be  handsome,  however,  is 
for  an  actor  one  of  the  last  necessities ; 
and  these  gentlemen  are  mostly  hand- 
some enough.  They  look  perfectly 
what  they  are  intended  to  look,  and 
in  cases  where  it  is  proposed  that  they 
shall  seem  handsome,  they  usually  suc- 
ceed. They  are  as  well  mannered  and 
as  well  dressed  as  their  fairer  com- 
rades, and  their  voices  are  no  less 
agreeable  and  effective.  They  repre- 
sent gentlemen,  and  they  produce  the 
illusion.  In  this  endeavor  they  de- 
serve even  greater  credit  than  the  ac- 
tresses, for  in  modern  comedy,  of  which 
the  repertory  of  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais 
is  largely  composed,  they  have  nothing 
in  the  way  of  costume  to  help  to  carry 
it  off.  Half  a  dozen  ugly  men,  in  the 
periodic  coat  and  trousers  and  stove- 
pipe hat,  with  blue  chins  and  false 
moustaches,  stratting  before  the  foot- 
lights, and  pretending  to  be  interesting, 
romantic,  pathetic,  heroic,  certainly 
play  a  perilous  game.  At  every  turn 
they  suggest  prosaic  things,  and  their 
liabilities  to  awkwardness  are  increased 
a  thousand  fold.  But  the  comedians  of 
the  Tb6&tre  Fnm^ais  are  never  awk- 
ward, and  when  it  is  necessary  they 
solve  triumphantly  the  problem  of  be- 
ing at  once  realistic  to  the  eye  and  ro- 
mantic to  the  imagination. 

I  am  speaking  always  of  one's  first 
impression  of  them.  There  are  spots 
on  the  sun,  and  you  discover  after  a 
while  that  there  are  little  irregularities 
at  the  Th^ltre  Fran^ais.  But  the 
acting  is  so  incomparably  better  than 


any  that  you  have  seen,  that  criticism 
for  a  long  time  is  content  to  lie  dor- 
mant. I  shall  never  forget  how  at 
first  I  was  under  the  charm.  I  liked 
the  very  incommodities  of  the  place; 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  find  a  cer- 
tain mystic  salubrity  in  the  bad  venti- 
lation. The  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  it  is 
known,  gives  you  a  good  deal  for  your 
money.  The  performance,  which  rarely 
ends  before  midnight,  and  sometimes 
transgresses  it,  frequently  begins  by 
seven  o'clock.  The  first  hour  or  two 
is  occupied  by  secondary  performers ; 
but  not  for  the  world  at  this  time 
would  I  have  missed  the  first  rising  of 
the  curtain.  No  dinner  could  be  too 
hastily  swallowed  to  enable  me  to  see, 
for  instance,  Mme.  Nathalie  in  Octave 
Feuillet's  charming  little  comedy  of 
'*Le  Village."  Mme.  Nathalie  was  a 
plain,  stout  old  woman,  who  did  the 
mothers,  and  aunts,  and  elderly  wives; 
I  use  the  past  tense  because  she  re- 
tired from  the  stage  a  year  ago,  leav- 
ing a  most  conspicuous  vacancy.  She 
was  an  admirable  actress,  and  a  per- 
fect mistress  of  laughter  and  tears. 
In  "Le  Village"  she  played  an  old 
provincial  bowrgeoise  whose  husband 
takes  it  into  his  head,  one  winter 
night,  to  start  on  the  tour  of  Europe 
with  a  roving  bachelor  friend,  who 
has  dropped  down  on  him  at  supper- 
time,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  and  has 
gossiped  him  into  momentary  discon- 
tent with  his  fireside  existence.  My 
pleasure  was  in  Mme.  Nathalie's  figure 
when  she  came  in  dressed  to  go  out  to 
vespers  across  the  place.  The  two 
foolish  old  cronies  are  over  their  wine, 
talking  of  the  beauty  of  the  women  on 
the  Ionian  coast ;  you  hear  the  church 
bell  in  the  distance.  It  was  the  quiet 
felicity  of  the  old  lady's  dress  that 
used  to  charm  me ;  the  Com^die  Fraa- 
^aise  was  in  every  fold  of  it.  8he 
wore  a  large  black  silk  mantilla,  of  a 
peculiar  out,  which  looked  as  if  she 
had  just  taken  it  tenderly  out  of  some 
old  wardrobe  where  it  lay  folded  in 
lavender,  and  a  large  dark  bonnet, 
adorned  with  handsome  black  silk 
loops  and  bows.    Her  big  pale  face 
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had  a  softly  frightened  look,  and  in 
her  hand  she  carried  her  neatly  kept 
breviary.  The  extreme  saggestiye- 
ness,  and  yet  the  taste  and  temperance 
of  thia  costame,  seemed  to  me  inimita- 
ble; the  bonnet  alone,  with  its  hand- 
some, decent,  Tirtooos  bows,  was 
worth  coming  to  see.  It  expressed  all 
the  rest,  and  yoa  saw  the  excellent, 
pious  woman  go  pick  her  steps  church- 
ward among  the  puddles,  while  Jean- 
nette,  the  cook,  in  a  high  white  cap, 
marched  b^ore  her  in  sabots,  with  a 
lantera. 

Such  matters  are  trifles,  but 
they  are  representative  trifles,  and 
they  are  not  the  only  ones  that  I  re- 
member. It  used  to  please  me,  when 
I  had  squeezed  into  my  rtall — ^the 
stalls  at  the  Fran9ais  are  extremely  un- 
comfortable— ^to  remember  of  how 
great  a  history  the  large,  dim  taile 
around  me  could  boast:  how  many 
great  things  had  happened  there ;  how 
the  air  was  thick  with  associations. 
Even  if  I  had  never  seen  Rachel,  it  was 
something  of  a  consolation  to  think 
that  those  very  footlights  had  illumin- 
ed her  finest  moments,  and  that  the 
echoes  of  her  mighty  voice  were  sleep- 
ing in  that  dingy  dome.  From  this  to 
musing  upon  the  ^*  traditions  "  of  the 
place,  of  which  I  spoke  just  now,  was 
of  course  but  a  step.  How  were  they 
kept  ?  by  whom,  and  where  t  Who 
trims  the  undying  lamp  and  guards 
the  accumulated  treasure?  I  never 
found  out — ^by  sitting  in  the  stalls;  and 
very  soon  I  ceased  to  care  to  know. 
One  may  be  very  fond  of  the  stage,  and 
yet  care  little  for  the  green  room ;  just 
as  one  may  be  very  fond  of  pictures 
and  books,  and  yet  be  no  frequenter  of 
studios  and  authors'  dens.  They 
might  pass  on  the  torch  as  they  would 
bdiind  the  scenes;  so  long  as,  during 
my  time,  they  didn't  let  it  drop,  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  satisfied. 
And  that  one  could  depend  upon  their 
not  letting  it  drop  became  a  part  of 
the  customary  comfort  of  Parisian  life. 
It  became  certain  that  the  '  *  traditions  " 
were  not  mere  catchwords,  but  a  most 
beneficent  reality. 


Ck>ing  to  the  other  Parisian  theatres 
helps  you  to  believe  in  them.  Unless 
you  are  a  voracious  theatre-goer  you 
give  the  others  up ;  you  find  they  dont 
pay ;  the  Fran^ais  does  for  you  all  that 
they  do  and  so  much  more  besides. 
There  are  two  possible  exceptions — 
the  Gymnase  and  the  Palais  Koyal. 
The  Gymnase,  since  the  death  of  Mile. 
Descl^e,  has  been  under  a  heavy  cloud ; 
but  occasionally,  when  a  month's  sun- 
shine rests  upon  it,  there  is  a  savor  of 
excellence  in  the  performance.  But 
you  feel  that  you  arf  still  within  the 
realm  of  accident ;  the  delightful  secu- 
rity of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  is  want- 
ing. The  young  lover  is  liable  to  be 
common,  and  the  beautifully  dressed 
heroine  to  have  an  unpleasant  voice. 
The  Palais  Royal  has  always  been  in 
its  way  very  perfect ;  but  its  way  ad- 
mits of  great  imperfection.  The  ac- 
tresses are  classically  bad,  though  uaiti- 
ally  pretty,  and  the  actors  are  much 
addicted  to  taking  liberties.  In  broad 
comedy,  nevertheless,  two  or  three  of 
the  latter  are  not  to  be  surpassed,  and 
(counting  out  the  women)  there  is  usu- 
ally something  masterly  in  a  Palais 
Rajwl  performance.  In  its  own  line  it 
has  what  is  called  style,  and  it  there- 
fore walks,  at  a  distaoice,  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  Fran^ais.  The  Qd6on  has 
never  seemed  to  me  in  any  degree  a 
rival  of  the  Th^fttre  Fran^ais,  though 
it  is  a  smaller  copy  of  that  establish- 
ment. It  receives  a  subsidy  from  the 
State,  and  is  obliged  by  its  contract  to 
play  the  classic  repertory  one  night  in 
the  week.  It  is  on  these  nights,  lis- 
tening to  Mc^^re  or  Marivaux,  that 
you  may  beet  measure  the  superiority 
of  the  greater  theatre.  I  have  seen 
actors  at  the  Od^on,  in  the  classic  re- 
pertory, imperfect  in  their  texts;  a 
monstrously  insupposable  case  at  the 
Ck>m6die  Franpaise.  The  function  of 
the  Od^on  is  to  operate  as  a  pSpinier^ 
or  nursery  for  its  elder — to  try  young 
talents,  shape  them,  make  them  flexi- 
ble, and  then  hand  them  over  to  the 
upper  house.  The  more  especial  nur- 
sery of  the  Fran^ais,  however,  is  the 
Conservatoire  Dramatique,  an  institu-  j 
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tion  dependent  upon  the  State,  through 
the  Ministry  of  the  Fine  Arts,  whose 
budget  is  charged  with  the  remunera- 
tion of  its  professors.  Pupils  gradu- 
ating from  the  Conservatoire  with  a 
prize  have  ipmfaeto  the  right  to  dibuter 
at  the  Tli6&tre  Fran9ais,  which  retains 
them  or  lets  them  go,  according  to  its 
discretion.  Most  of  the  first  subjects 
of  the  FrauQais  have  done  their  two 
years'  work  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
M.  Barcey  holds  that  an  actor  who  has 
not  had  that  fundamental  training 
which  is  only  to  be  acquired  there, 
never  obtains  a  complete  mastery  of 
his  resources.  Nevertheless  some  of 
the  best  actors  of  the  day  have  owed 
nothing  to  the  Conservatoire — Bres- 
sant,  for  instance,  and  Aim^e  Descl6e, 
the  latter  of  whom,  indeed,  never  ar- 
rived at  the  Fran9ais.  (Moli^re  and 
Balzac  were  not  of  the  Academy,  and 
so  Mile.  Descl6e,  the  first  actress  after 
Rachel,  died  without  acquiring  the 
privilege  which  M.  Sarcey  says  is  the 
day-dream  of  all  young  theatrical  wo- 
men—that of  printing  on  their  visiting 
cards,  after  their  name,  de  la  ChmSdie 
Franfom.) 

The  Th^tre  Fran^ais  has,  more- 
over, the  right  to  do  as  Moli^re  did — 
to  claim  its  property  wherever  it  finds 
it.  It  may  stretch  out  its  long  arm 
and  break  the  engagement  of  a  prom- 
ising actor  at  any  of  the  other  thea- 
tres ;  of  course  after  a  certain  amount 
of  notice  given.  So,  last  winter,  it 
notified  to  the  Gymnase  its  danger  of 
appropriating  Worms,  the  admirable 
jeune  premier^  who,  returning  from  a 
long  sojourn  in  Russia,  and  taking  the 
town  by  surprise,  had  begun  to  re- 
trieve the  shrunken  fortunes  of  that 
establishment. 
^  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that 

the  great  talents  find  their  way,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  Theatre  Fran9ais.  This 
is  of  course  not  a  rule  that  works  un- 
varyingly, for  there  are  a  great  many 
influences  to  interfere  with  it.  Inter- 
est as  well  as  merit— especially  in  the 
case  of  the  actresses — ^weighs  in  the 
scale ;  and  the  ire  that  may  exist  in  ce- 
lestial minds  has  been  known  to  man- 


ifest itself  in  the  councils  of  the  Com^ 
die.  Moreover,  a  brilliant  actress  may 
prefer  to  reign  supreme  at  one  of  the 
smaller  theatres ;  at  the  Fran9ai8,  inev- 
itably, she  shares  her  dominion.  The 
honor  is  less,  but  the  comfort  is  greater. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  Fran^ais,  in  a 
general  way,  there  is  in  each  case  a 
tolerably  obvious  artistic  reason  for 
membership;  and  if  you  see  a  clever 
actor  remain  outside  for  years,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  that,  though  private 
reasons  count,  there  are  artistic  rea- 
sons as  well.  The  first  half  dozen 
times  I  saw  Mile.  Fargueil,  who  for 
years  ruled  the  roost,  as  the  vulgar 
saying  is,  at  the  Vaudeville,  I  wonder- 
ed that  so  consummate  and  accom- 
plished an  actress  should  not  have  a 
place  on  the  first  French  stage.  But 
I  presently  grew  wiser,  and  perceived 
that,  clever  as  Mile.  Fargueil  is,  she 
is  not  for  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  but  for 
the  Boulevards;  her  peculiar,  intense- 
ly Parisian  intonation  would  sound  out 
of  place  in  the  Maison  de  Moli^re.  (Of 
course  if  Mile.  Fargueil  has  ever  re- 
ceived overtures  from  the  Fran9ais, 
my  sagacity  is  at  fault — ^I  am  looking 
through  a  millstone.  But  I  suspect 
she  has  not.)  FrfedMc  Lemattre,  who 
died  last  winter,  and  who  was  a  very 
great  actor^  had  been  tried  at  the 
Fran9ais  and  found  wanting — for  those 
particular  conditions.  But  it  may 
probably  be  said  that  if  Fr6d6rio  was 
wanting,  the  theatre  was  too,  in  this 
case.  Fr6d4iic's  great  force  was  his 
extravagance,  his  fantasticality;  and 
the  stage  of  the  Rue  de  Richelieu  was 
a  trifle  too  academic.  I  have  even 
wondered  whether  Descl6e,  if  she  had 
lived,  would  have  trod  that  stage  by 
right,  and  whether  it  would  have 
seemed  her  proper  element.  The  neg- 
ative is  not  impossible.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  in  that  classic  atmosphere 
her  great  charm — ^her  intensely  modem 
quality,  her  supersub tie  realism — ^would 
have  appeared  an  anomAly.  I  can  im- 
agine even  that  her  strange,  touching, 
nervous  voice  would  not  have  seemed 
the  voice  of  the  house.  At  the  Fran- 
qsda  you  must  know  how  to  acquit 
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yourself  of  a  Urade;  that  has  always 
been  the  touchstone  .of  capacity,  fit 
would  probably  have  proved  De«cl6e's 
stombling-block^  though  she  could  ut- 
ter speeches  of  six  words  as  no  one 
else  surely  has  ever  done.  It  is  true 
that  Mile.  Croizette,  and  in  a  certain 
sense  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  are  rather 
weak  at  their  tirades;  but  then  old 
theatre-goers  will  tell  you  that  these 
young  ladies,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  at- 
tractions, hare  no  business  at  the 
Fran9ais. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  susceptible 
foreigner  passes  from  that  supersti- 
tious state  of  attention  which  I  just 
now  sketched  to  that  greater  enlight- 
enment which  enables  him  to  under- 
stand such  a  judgment  as  this  of  the 
old  theatre-goers.  It  is  borne  in  upon 
him  that,  as  the  good  Homer  some- 
times nods,  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  some- 
times lapses  from  its  high  standard. 
He  makes  Tarious  refiectionsv  He 
thinks  that  Mile.  Favart  rants.  He 
thinks  J^  Mounet-SuUy,  in  spite  of  his 
delicious  Toice,  insupportable.  He 
thinks  that  M.  Parodies  flye-act  trage- 
dy, *  *  Rome  Vaincue, "  presented  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  winter,  was 
better  done  cert^nly  than  it  would 
have  been  done  upon  any  English 
stage,  but  by  no  means  so  much  bet- 
ter done  than  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. (Here,  if  I  had  space,  I  would 
open  a  long  parenthesis,  in  which  I 
should  aspire  to  demonstrate  that  the 
incontestable  superiority  of  average 
French  acting  to  English  is  by  no 
means  so  strongly  marked  in  tragedy 
as  in  comedy — ^is  indeed  sometimes 
not  strongly  marked  at  alL  The  rea- 
son of  this  is  in  a  great  measure,  I 
think,  that  we  have  had  Shakespeare 
to  exercise  ourselves  upon,  and  that  an 
inferior  dramatic  instinct  exercised 
upon  Shakespeare  may  become  more 
flexible  than  a  superior  one  exercised 
upou  Comeille  and  Bacine.  When  it 
comes  to  ranting — ranting  even  in  a 
modified  and  comparatively  reasonable 
sense— we  do,  I  suspect,  quite  as  well 
as  the  French,  if  not  rather  better.) 
Mr.  G.  H«  Lewes,  in  his  entertaining 


little  book  upon  **  Actors  and  the  Art 
of  Acting,"  mentions  M.  Talbot,  of  the 
Fran^ais,  as  a  surprisingly  incompe- 
tent performer.  My  memory  assents 
to  his  judgment  at  the  same  time  that 
it  proposes  an  amendment.  This  ac- 
tor's special  line  is  the  buffeted,  be- 
muddled,  besotted  old  fathers,  uncles, 
and  guardians  of  classic  comedy,  and 
he  plays  them  with  his  face  much 
more  than  with  his  tongue.  Nature 
has  endowed  him  with  a  visage  so  ad- 
mirably adapted,  once  for  all,  to  his 
rdle,  that  he  has  only  to  sit  in  a  chair, 
with  his  hands  folded  on  his  stomach, 
to  look  like  a  monument  to  bewilder- 
ed senility.  After  that  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  he  says  or  how  he  says  it. 

The  Com^die  Fran^aise  sometimes 
does  weaker  things  than  in  keeping 
M.  Talbot.  Last  autumn,  for  instance, 
it  was  really  depressing  to  see  Mile. 
Dudley  brought  all  the  way  from 
Brussels  (and  with  not  a  little  flourish 
either)  to  ** create"  the  guilty  vestal 
in  '*  Borne  Yaincue."  As  far  as  the 
interests  of  art  are  concerned,  Mile. 
Dudley  had  much  better  have  remained 
in  the  Flemish  capital,  of  whose  lan- 
guage she  is  apparently  a  perfect  mis- 
tress. It  is  hard,  too,  to  forgive  M.  Pep- 
rin  (M.  Perrin  is  the  present  director  of 
the  Th^&tre  Fran9aiB)  for  bringing  out 
**L*Ami  Fritz"  of  M.  Erckmann-Cha- 
jtrian.  The  two  gentlemen  who  write 
under  this  name  have  a  double  claim 
to  kindness.  In  the  flrst  place,  they 
have  produced  some  delightful  little 
novels ;  every  one  knows  and  admires 
*'Le  Conscrit  de  1813";  every  one 
admires,  indeed,  the  charming  tale  on 
which  the  play  in  question  is  founded. 
In  the  second  place,  they  were,  before 
the  production  of  their  piece,  the  ob- 
jects of  a  scurrilous  attack  by  the 
*^ Figaro"  newspaper,  which  held  the 
authors  up  to  reprobation  for  having 
'4nsulted  the  army,"  and  did  its  best 
to  lay  the  train  for  a  hostile  manifes- 
tation on  the  flrst  night.  (It  may  be 
added  that  the  good  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic outbalanced  the  impudence  of  the 
newspaper,  and  the  play  was  simply 
advertised  into  success.)    But  neither  > 
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the  noTcls  nor  the  persecutions  of  M. 
Erckmann-Chatrian  avail  to  render 
'*L*Ami  Fritz,"  in  its  would-be  dra- 
matic form,  worthy  of  the  first  French 
stage.  It  is  played  as  well  as  possible, 
and  upholstered  even  better;  but  it  is, 
according  to  the  Yulgar  phrase,  too 
**thin"  for  the  locality.  Upholstery 
has  never  played  such  a  part  at  the 
Th^&tre  Frangais  as  during  the  reign 
of  M.  Perrin,  who  came  into  power,  if 
I  mistake  not,  after  the  late  war.  He 
proved  very  early  that  he  was  a  radi- 
cal, and  he  has  introduced  a  hundred 
novelties.  His  administration,  how- 
ever, has  been  brilliant,  and  in  his 
bands  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais  has  made 
money.  This  it  had  rarely  done  be- 
fore, and  this,  in  the  conservative 
view,  is  quite  beneath  its  dignity.  To 
the  conservative  view  I  should  humbly 
incline.  An  institution  so  closely  pro- 
tected by  a  rich  and  powerful  State 
ought  to  be  able  to  cultivate  art  for 
art. 

The  first  of  M.  Sarcey's  biographies, 
to  which  I  have  been  too  long  in  com- 
ing, is  devoted  to  Regnier,  a  veteran 
actor,  who  left  the  stage  four  or  five 
years  since,  and  who  now  fills  the  of- 
fice of  oracle  to  his  younger  comrades. 
It  is  the  indispensable  thing,  says  M. . 
Sarcey,  for  a  young  aspirant  to  be  able 
to  say  that  he  has  had  lessons  of  M. 
Regnier,  or  that  M.  Regnier  has  ad- 
vised him,  or  that  he  has  talked  such 
and  such  a  point  over  with  M.  Re- 
gnier. (His  comrades  always  speak  of 
him  as  M.  Regnier — never  as  simple 
Regnier.)  I  have  had  the  fortune  to 
see  him  but  once ;  It  was  the  first  time 
I  ever  went  to  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais. 
He  played  Don  Annibal  in  Emile  An- 
gler's romantic  comedy  of  **L'Aven- 
turiJire,"  and  I  have  not  foi^tten  the 
exquisite  humor  of  the  performance. 
The  part  is  that  of  a  sort  of  seven- 
teenth century  Captain  Costigan,  only 
the  Miss  Fotheringay  in  the  case  is 
the  gentleman's  sister,  and  not  his 
daughter.  This  lady  is  moreover  an 
ambitious  and  designing  person,  who 
leads  her  threadbare  braggart  of  a 
brother  quite  by  the  nose.     She  has 


entrapped  a  worthy  gentleman  of  Pa^ 
dua,  of  mature  years,  apd  he  is  on  the 
eve  of  making  her  his  wife,  when  his 
son,  a  clever  young  soldier,  beguiles 
Don  Annibal  into  supping  with  him, 
and  makes  him  drink  so  deep  that  the 
prating  adventurer  at  last  lets  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,  and  confides  to  his  com- 
panion that  the  fair  Olorinda  is  not  the 
virtuous  gentlewoman  she  appears,  but 
a  poor  strolling  actress  who  has  had  a 
lover  at  every  stage  of  her  journey. 
The  scene  was  played  by  Bressant  and 
Regnier,  and  it  has  always  remained 
in  my  mind  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
things  I  have  seen  on  the  stage.  The 
gradual  action  of  the  wine  upon  Don 
Annibal,  the  delicacy  with  which  his 
deepening  tipsiness  was  indicated,  its 
intellectual  rather  than  physical  mani- 
festation, and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  the 
fantastic  conceit  which  made  him 
think  that  he  was  winding  his  fellow 
drinker  round  his  fingers — all  this  was 
exquisitely  rendered.  Drunkenness 
on  the  stage  is  usually  both  -  dreary 
and  disgusting;  and  I  can  remember 
besides  this  but  two  really  interesting 
pictures  of  intoxication  (excepting  al- 
ways, indeed,  the  immortal  tipsiness 
of  Cassio  in  ** Othello,"  which  a  clever 
actor  can  always  make  touching).  One 
is  the  beautiful  befuddlement  of  Rip 
Van  Winkle,  as  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson 
renders  it,  and  the  other  (a  memory  of 
the  Th(fitre  Fran^ais)  the  scene  in  the 
**Duc  Job,"  in  which  Got  succumbs  to 
mild  inebriation,  and  dozes  in  his  chair 
just  boosily  enough  for  the  young  girl 
who  loves  him  to  make  it  out. 

It  is  to  this  admirable  Emile  Got 
that  M.  Sarcey's  second  notice  is  de- 
votbd.  Got  is  at  the  present  hour  un- 
questionably the  first  actor  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais,  and  I  have  personal- 
ly no  hesitation  in  accepting  him  as 
the  first  of  living  actors.  His  young- 
er comrade,  Coquclin,  has,  I  think, 
as  much  talent  and  as  much  art; 
but  the  older  man  Qot  has  the 
longer  and  fuller  record,  and  may 
therefore  be  spoken  of  as  the  master 
par  excdlence.  If  I  were  obliged 
to  rank  the  balf ^^R^gJ^fCS^^^ 
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of  the  last  few  yean  at  the  Th^tre 
Fran^ais  in  their  absolute  order  of 
talent  (thank  Heayen,  I  am  not  so 
obliged  I),  I  think  I  should  make  up 
some  such  little  list  as  this:  Got, 
Ooquelin,  Mme.  Plessy,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, Mile.  Fayart,  Delaunay.  I  con- 
fess that  I  haye  no  sooner  written  it 
than  I  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  amend  it, 
and  wonder  whether  it  is  not  a  great 
folly  to  put  Delaunay  after  lOle.  Fa- 
yart.   But  this  is  idle. 

As  for  Qot,  he  is  a  siugularly  inter- 
esting actor.  I  haye  often  wondered 
whether  the  best  definition  of  him 
would  not  be  to  say  that  he  is  really  a 
pkUo$ophie  actor.  He  is  an  immense 
humorist,  and  his.  comicality  is  some- 
times colossal;  but  his  most  strik- 
ing quality  is  the  one  on  which  M. 
8arcey  dwells — ^his  sobriety  and  pro- 
fundity, his  underlying  element  of 
manliness  and  melancholy,  the  im- 
pression he  giyes  you  of  haying  a 
general  conception  of'  human  life 
and  of  seeing  the  relatiyity,  as  one 
may  say,  of  the  character  he  repre- 
sents. Of  all  the  comic  actors  I 
haye  seen  he  is  the  least  triyial^at 
the  same  time  that  for  richness  of  de- 
tail his  comicality  is  unsurpassed. 
His  rep^tory  is  yery  large  and  various, 
but  it  may  be  divided  into  two  equal 
halves — the  parts  that  belong  to  reali- 
ty and  the  parts  that  belong  to  fantasy. 
There  is  of  course  a  vast  deal  of  fan- 
tasy in  his  realistic  parts  and  a  vast 
deal  of  reality  in  his  fantastic  ones, 
but  the  general  division  is  just;  and 
at  times,  indeed,  the  two  faces  of  his 
talent  seem  to  have  little  in  common. 
The  Due  Job,  to  which  I  just  now  al- 
luded, is  one  of  the  things  he  does 
most  perfectly.  The  part,  which  is 
that  of  a  young  man,  is  a  serious  and 
tender  one.  It  is  amazing  that  the 
actor  who  plays  it  should  also  be  able 
to  carry  off  triumphantly  the  frantic 
buffoonery  of  Maltre  Pathelin,  or 
should  represent  the  Sganarelle  of  the 
*'M6decin  Malgr6  Lui"  with  such  an 
unctuous  breadth  of  humor.  The 
two  characters,  perhaps,  which  have 
given  me  the  liveliest  idea  of  Got's 


power  and  fertility  are  the  Mattre  Pa- 
thelin and  the  M.  Poirier,  who  figures 
in  the  title  to  the  comedy  which  Emilc 
Augier  and  Jules  Sandeau  wrote  to- 
gether. M.  Poirier,  the  retired  shop- 
keeper who  marries  his  daughter  to  a 
marquis  and  makes  acquaintance  with 
the  incommodities  incidental  to  such 
a  piece  of  luck,  is  perhaps  the  actor's 
most  elaborate  creation ;  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  the  portrayal  of  a  typo  and 
an  individual  can  have  a  larger  sweep 
and  a  more  minute  completeness.  The 
ion^/mime  Poirier,  in  Got's  hands,  is 
really  great;  and  half  a  dpzen  of  the 
actor's  modem  parts  that  I  could  men- 
tion are  hardly  less  brilliant.  But 
when  I  think  of  him  I  instinctively 
think  first  of  some  rdle  in  which  he 
wears  the  cap  and  gown  of  the  days  in 
which  humorous  invention  may  fairly 
take  the  bit  in  its  teeth.  This  is  what 
Qot  lets  it  do  in  Mattre  Pathelin, 
and  he  leads  the  spectators'  exhilarat- 
ed fancy  a  dance  to  which  their  aching 
sides  on  the  morrow  sufficiently  tes- 
tify. 

The  piece  is  a  richavfft  of  a  medi®- 
val  farce,  which  has  the  credit  of  be- 
ing the  first  play  not  a  "mystery  "  or 
a  miracle  piece  in  the  records  of  the 
French  drama.  The  plot  is  of  the 
baldest  and  most  primitive.  It  sets 
forth  how  a  cunning  lawyer  undertook 
to  purchase  a  dozen  ells  of  cloth  for 
nothing.  In  the  first  scene  we  see  him 
in  the  market-place,  bargaining  and 
haggling  with  the  draper,  and  then 
marching  off  with  the  roll  of  cloth, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  shop- 
man is  to  call  at  his  house  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  for  the  money.  In 
the  next  act  we  have  Mattre  Pathelin 
at  his  fireside  with  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  relates  his  trick  and  its  projected 
sequel,  and  who  greets  them  with  Ho- 
meric laughter.  He  gets  into  bed, 
and  the  innocent  draper  arrives. 
Then  follows  a  scene  of  which  the  live- 
liest description  must  be  ineffective. 
Pathelin  pretends  to  be  out  of  his 
head,  to  be  overtaken  by  a  mysterious 
malady  which  has  made  him  delirious, 
not  to  know  the  draper  from  Adam, 
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never  to  have  hearu  of  the  dozen  ells 
of  cloth,  and  to  be  altogether  an  im- 
possible person  to  collect  a  debt  from. 
To  carry  out  this  character  he  indulges 
in  a  series  of  indescribable  antics,  out- 
Bedlams  Bedlam,  frolics  over  the  room 
dressed  out  in  the  bed-clothes  and 
chanting  the  wildest  gibberish,  bewil- 
ders the  poor  draper  to  within  an 
inch  of  his  own  sanity,  and  finally 
puts  him  utterly  to  rout.  The  specta- 
cle could  only  be  portentously  flat  or 
heroically  successful,  and  in  €k>t's 
hands  this  latter  was  its  fortune. 
His  Sganarelle,  in  the  ^'jyiMecin  Mal- 
gre  Lui,"  and  half  a  dozen  of  his  char- 
acters from  Moli^re  besides — such  a 
part,  too,  as  his  Tibia,  in  Alfred  de 
Musset^s  charming  bit  of  romanticism, 
the  ** Caprices  de  Marianne" — hare  a 
certain  generic  resemblance  with  his 
treatment  of  the  figure  I  have  sketch- 
ed. In  aU  of  these  the  comicality  ir> 
of  the  exuberant  and  tremendous  or^ 
der,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its  richness 
and  flexibility,  it  suggests  little  con- 
nection with  high  animal  spirits.  It 
seems  a  matter  of  invention,  of  reflec- 
tion and  irony.  Tou  cannot  imagine 
Got  representing  a  fool  pure  and  sim- 
ple—or at  least  a  passive  and  unsus- 
pecting fool.  There  must  always  be 
an  element  of  shrewdness  and  even  of 
contempt;  he  must  be  the  man  who 
knows  and  judges— or  at  least  who 
pretends.  It  is  a  compliment,  I  take 
it,  to  an  actor,  to  say  that  he  prompts 
you  to  wonder  about  his  private  per- 
sonality; and  an  observant  spectator 
of  M.  Qot  is  at  liberty  to  guess  that 
he  is  both  obstinate  and  proud. 

In  Coquelin  there  is  perhaps  great- 
er spontaneity,  and  there  is  a  not  infe- 
rior mastery  of  his  art.  He  is  a  won- 
derfully brilliant,  elastic  actor.  He 
is  but  thirty-five  years  old,  and  yet 
his  record  is  most  glorious.  He  too 
has  his  ** actual"  and  his  classical 
repertory,  and  here  also  it  is  hard  to 
choose.  As  the  young  mtlet  de  eorrUdie 
in  Moli^re,  Regnard,  and  Marivaux,  he 
is  incomparable.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  really  infernal  brilliancy  of  his 
Mascarille  in  ^^L'EtourdL"    His  vol- 


ubility, his  rapidity,  his  impudence 
and  gayety,  his  ringing,  penetrating 
voice,  and  the  shrill  trumpet-note  of 
his  laughter,  make  him  the  ideal  of 
the  classic  serving-man  of  the  classic 
young  lover— half  rascal  and  half 
good  fellow.  Coquelin  has  lately  had 
two  or  three  immense  successes  in  the 
comedies  of  the  day.  His  Due  de 
Sept-Monts,  in  the  famous  '*Etran- 
g^re "  of  Alexandre  Dumas,  last  win- 
ter, was  the  capital  creation  of  the 
piece ;  and  in  the  revival,  this  winter, 
of  Angler's  "Paul  Forestier,"  his 
Adolphe  de  Beaubourg,  the  young 
man  about  town,  consciously  tainted 
with  eommannesi^  and  trying  to  shake 
off  the  incubus,  seemed,  while  one 
watched  it  and  listened  to  it,  the  last 
word  of  delicately  humorous  art.  Of 
Coquelin's  eminence  in  the  old  come- 
dies M.  Sarcey  speaks  with  a  certain 
picturesque  force:  "No  one  is  better 
cut  out  to  represent  those  bold  and 
magnificent  rascals  of  the  old  reper- 
tory, with  their  b<^terou8  gayety, 
their  brilliant  fancy,  and  their  superb 
extravagance,  who  give  to  their  buf- 
foonery je  ne  taU  gwoi  d^ipique.  In 
these  parts  one  may  say  of  Coquelin 
that  he  is  incomparable.  I  prefer  him 
to  Got  in  such  cases,  and  even  to  Re- 
gnier,  his  master.  I  never  saw  Mon- 
rose,  and  cannot  speak  of  him.  But 
good  judges  have  assured  me  that 
there  was  much  that  was  factitious  in 
the  manner  of  this  eminent  comedian, 
and  that  his  vivacity  was  a  trifle  me- 
chanical. There  is  nothing  whatever 
of  this  in  Coquelin's  manner.  The 
eye,  the  nose,  and  the  voice — ^the  voice 
iU>ove  all — are  his  most  powerful 
means  of  action.  He  launches  his  ^ 
rade»  all  in  one  breath,  with  full  lungs, 
without  bothering  too  much  over  the 
shading  of  details,  in  large  masses, 
and  he  possesses  himself  only  the  more 
strongly  of  the  public,  which  has  a 
great  sense  of  eMembU.  The  words 
that  must  be  detached,  the  words 
that  must  decisively  ^tell,'  glitter  in 
this  delivery  with  the  sonorous  ring 
of  a  brand-new  louis  d'or.  Crispin, 
Bcapin,  Figaro,  Mascarille  have  never 
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found  a  more  yaliant  and  joyous  in* 
terpreter." 

I  should  Bay  that  this  was  enough 
about  the  men  at  the  Th^tre  Fran- 
^ais,  if  I  did  not  remember  that  I  have 
not  spoken  of  Delaunay.  But  Delau- 
nay  has  plenty  of  people  to  speak  for 
htm ;  he  has,  in  especial,  the  more  el- 
oquent half  of  humanity — the  ladies. 
I  suppose  that  of  all  the  actors  of  the 
Com^die  Fran^aise  he  is  the  most  uni- 
yersally  appreciated  and  admired ;  he 
is  the  popular  f ayorite.  And  he  has 
certainly  earned  this  distinction,  for 
there  was  never  a  more  amiable  and 
sympathetic  genius.  He  plays  the 
young  lovers  of  the  past  and  the  pres- 
ent, and  he  acqiuts  himself  of  his  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  task  with  extraordi- 
nary grace  and  propriety.  The  dan- 
ger I  spoke  of  a  while  since — the  dan- 
ger, for  the  actor  of  a  romantic  and 
sentimental  part,  of  being  compro- 
mised by  the  coat  and  trousers,  the 
hat  and  umbrella  of  the  current  year-^ 
are  reduced  by  Delaunay  to  their  min- 
imum. He  reconciles  in  a  marvellous 
fashion  the  love-siclc  gallant  of  the 
ideal  world  with  the  ^*  gentlemanly 
man  *'  of  to-day ;  and  his  passion  is  as 
far  removed  from  rant  as  his  propriety 
is  from  stiffness.  He  has  been  accused 
of  late  years  of  falling  into  a  manner^ 
ism,  and  I  think  there  is  some  truth  in 
the  charge.  But  the  fault  in  Delaunay 's 
situation  is  certainly  veniaL  How 
can  a  man  of  fifty,  to  whom,  as  regards 
face  and  figure,  Nature  has  been  stin- 
gy, play  an  amorous  swain  of  twenty 
without  taking  refuge  in  a  mannerism? 
His  mannerism  is  a  legitimate  device 
for  diverting  the  spectator's  attention 
from  certain  incongruities.  Delau- 
nay's  juvenility,  his  ardor,  his  passion, 
his  good  taste  and  sense  of  fitness, 
have  always  an  irresistible  charm.  As 
he  has  grown  older  he  has  increased 
his  repertory  by  parts  of  greater 
weight  and  sobriety — ^he  has  played 
the  husbands  as  well  as  the  lovers. 
One  of  his  most  recent  and  brilliant 
''creations''  of  this  kind  is  his  Mar^ 
quia  de  Presles  in  ^^Le  Gkndre  de  M. 
Poirier" — a  piece  of  acting  superb  for 


its  lightness  and  dSsinvoUure.  It  can* 
not  be  better  pndsed  than  by  saying  it 
was  worthy  of  Got's  inimitable  render- 
ing of  the  part  opposed  to  it.  But  I 
think  I  shall  remember  Delaunay  best 
in  the  picturesque  and  romantic  com- 
edies— ^as  the  Due  de  Richelieu  in 
^'Mlle.  De  Belle-Isle";  as  the  joyous, 
gallant,  exuberant  young  hero,  his 
plumes  and  love  knots  fluttering  in 
the  breath  of  his  gushing  improvisa- 
tion, of  Comeille's  "Menteur";  or, 
most  of  all,  as  the  melodious  swains  of 
those  charmingly  poetic,  faintly,  nat- 
urally Shakespearian  little  comedies 
of  Alfred  de  Musset. 

To  speak  of  Delaunay  ought  to  bring 
us  properly  to  Mile.  Favart,  who  for 
so  many  years  invariably  represented 
the  object  of  his  tender  invocations. 
Mile.  Favart  at  the  present  time  rather 
lacks  what  the  French  call  **  actuali- 
ty." She  has  made  this  winter  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  something  of  that 
large  measure  of  it  which  she  once 
possessed ;  but  I  doubt  whether  it  has 
been  completely  successful.  M.  Sar- 
cey  has  not  yet  put  forth  his  notice  of 
her;  and  when  he  does  so  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  he  treats  her. 
She  is  not  one  of  his  high  admirations. 
She  is  a  great  talent  which  has  passed 
into  eclipse.  I  caU  her  a  great  talent, 
although  I  remember  the  words  in 
which  M.  Sarcey  somewhere  speaks  of 
her:  "Mile.  Favart,  who,  to  happy 
natural  gifts,  9outenu  par  un  travail 
aeharrU^  owed  a  distinguished  place," 
etc  Her  talent  is  great,  but  the  im- 
pression that  she  gives  of  a  travail 
atharrU  and  of  an  insatiable  ambition 
is  perhaps  even  greater.  For  many 
years  she  reigned  supreme,  and  I  be- 
lieve she  is  accused  of  not  having  al- 
ways reigned  generously.  However 
that  may  be,  there  came  a  day  when 
Miles.  Croizette  and  Sarah  Bernhardt 
passed  to  the  front,  and  the  elder  ac- 
tress receded,  if  not  into  the  back- 
ground, at  least  into  what  painters  call 
the  middle  distance.  The  private  his- 
tory of  these  events  has,  I  believe, 
been  rich  in  heart-burnings ;  but  it  is 
only  with  the  public  history  that  we 
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are  concerned.  Mllo.  Favart  has  al- 
ways seemed  to  be  a  powerful  rather 
than  an  interesting  actress;  there  is 
Qsoally  something  mechanical  and 
overdone  in  her  manner.  In  some  of 
her  parts  there  is  a  kind  of  audible 
creaking  of  the  machinery.  If  Delau- 
nay  is  open  to  the  reproach  of  having 
let  a  mannerism  get  the  better  of  him, 
this  accosation  is  much  more  fatally 
true  of  Mile.  Favart.  On  the  other 
hand,  she  knows  her  trade  as  no  one 
does — ^no  one,  at  least,  save  Mme. 
Plessy.  When  she  is  bad  she  is  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  sometimes  she  is  in- 
terruptedly bad  for  a  whole  evening. 
In  the  revival  of  Scribe's  clever  come- 
dy of  **Une  Chaine,"  this  winter 
(which,  by  the  way,  though  the  cast 
included  both  €k>t  and  Coquelin,  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  mediocrity  I 
have  ever  seen  at  the  Th4&tre  Fran- 
^ais),  Mile.  Favart  was,  to  my  sense, 
startlingly  bad.  The  part  had  origi- 
nally been  played  by  Mme.  Plessy ;  and 
I  remember  how  M.  Sarcey  in  his 
femUeton  treated  its  actual  representa- 
tive. ^*  Mile.  Favart  does  Louise.  Who 
does  not  recall  the  exquisite  delicacy 
and  temperance  with  which  Mme. 
Plessy  rendered  that  difficult  scene 
in  the  second  act  ? "  etc.  And  nothing 
more.  When,  however,  Mile.  Favart 
is  at  her  best,  she  is  prodigiously 
strong.  She  rises  to  great  occasions. 
f  doubt  whether  such  parts  as  the  des- 
perate heroine  of  the  '*  Supplice  d^ne 
Femme,"  or  as  Julie  in  Octave  Feuil- 
let's  lugubrious  drama  of  that  name, 
could  be  more  effectively  played  than 
she  plays  them.  She  can  carry  a  great 
weight  without  flinching ;  she  has  what 
the  French  call  her  "  authority  »* ;  and 
in  declamation  she  sometimes  unrolls 
her  fine  voice,  as  it  were,  in  long  har^ 
monious  waves  and  cadences,  the  sus- 
tained power  of  which  her  younger  ri« 
vals  must  often  envy  her. 

I  am  drawing  to  the  close  of  these 
rather  desultory  observations  without 
having  spoken  of  the  four  ladies  com- 
memorated by  M.  Sarcey  in  the  publi- 
cation which  lies  before  me;  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  justify  my  tardi- 


ness otherwise  than  by  saying  that 
writing  and  reading  about  artists  of 
so  extreme  a  personal  brilliancy  is 
poor  work,  and  that  the  best  the  critic 
can  do  is  to  wish  his  reader  may  see 
thom,  from  a  c^et  fcmUuil^  as  speedily 
and  as  often  as  possible.  Of  Madeleine 
Brohan,  indeed,  there  is  little  to  say. 
She  is  a  delightful  person  to  listen  to, 
and  she  is  still  delightful  to  look  at  in 
spite  of  that  redundancy  of  contour 
which  time  has  contributed  to  her 
charm.  But  she  has  never  been  am- 
bitious, and  her  talent  has  had  no  par- 
ticularly original  quality.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  she  created  an  important 
part;  but  in  the  old  repertory  her 
rich,  dense  voice,  her  charming  smile, 
her  mellow,  tranquil  gayety,  always 
give  extreme  pleasure.  To  hear  her 
sit  and  tct£k,  simply,  and  laugh  and 
play  with  her  fan,  along  with  Mme. 
Plessy,  in  Moli^re^s '  *  Critique  de  I'Ecole 
des  Femmes,"  is  an  entertainment  to 
be  remembered.  For  Mme.  Plessy  I 
fihould  havd  to  mend  my  pen  and  be- 
gin a  new  chapter;  and  for  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  no  less  a  ceremony  would 
suffice.  I  saw  Mme.  Plessy  for  the 
first  time  in  Emile  Augier's  ^*Aven- 
turi^re,"  when,  as  I  mentioned,  I  first 
saw  Begnier.  This  is  considered  by 
many  persons  her  best  part,  and  she 
certainly  carries  it  off  with  a  high 
hand ;  but  I  like  her  better  in  charac- 
ters which  afford  more  scope  to  her 
talents  for  comedy.  These  characters 
are  very  numerous,  for  her  activity  and 
versatility  have  been  extraordinary. 
Her  comedy  of  course  is  "high";  it 
is  of  the  highest  conceivable  kind, 
and  she  has  often  been  accused  of  be- 
ing too  mincing  and  too  artificiaL  I 
should  never  make  this  charge,  for,  to 
me,  Mme.  Plessy's  minauderieSy  her 
grand  airs  and  her  arch-refinements, 
have  never  been  anything  but  the 
odorous  swayings  and  queenly  tossings 
of  some  splendid  garden  fiower.  Never 
had  an  actress  grander  manners.  When 
Mme.  Plessy  represents  a  duchess,  yon 
have  to  make  no  allowance.  Her  limi- 
tations are  on  the  side  of  the  pathetic 
If  she  is  brilliant,  she  is  cold ;   and  I 
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cannot  imagine  her  touching  the  soarce 
of  tears.  Bat  she  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree accomplished;  she  gircs  an  im- 
pression of  intelligence  and  intellect 
which  is  produced  by  none  of  her 
companions— excepting  always  the 
extremely  exceptional  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. Hme.v  Plessy's  intellect  has 
sometimes  misled  her — as,  for  instance, 
when  it  whispered  to  her,  a  few  years 
since,  that  she  could  play  Agrippine 
in  Racine's  ^^Britannicus,"  when  that 
tragedy  was  presented  for  the  debuU 
of  Mounet-Sully.  I  was  verdant 
enough  to  think  her  Agrippine  yery 
fine ;  but  M.  Sarcey  reminds  his  read- 
ers of  what  he  said  of  it  the  Monday 
after  the  first  performance.  *'I  will 
not  say" — he  quotes  himself — *^that 
Mme.  Plessy  is  indifferent.  With  her 
intelligence,  her  natural  gifts,  her 
great  situation,  her  immense  authority 
oyer  the  public,  one  cannot  be  indiffer- 
ent in  anything.  She  is  therefore  not 
indifferently  bad.  She  is  bad  to  a 
point  which  cannot  be  expressed,  and 
which  would  be  afflicting  for  dramatic 
art  if  it  were  not  that  in  this  great 
shipwreck  there  rise  to  the  surface  a 
few  floating  fragments  of  the  finest 
qualities  that  nature  has  eyer  bestowed 
upon  an  artist.'* 

Mme.  Plessy  retired  from  the  stage 
six  months  ago,  and  it  may  be.  said 
that  the  yoid  produced  by  this  eyent 
is  irreparable.  There  is  not  only  no 
prospect,  but  there  is  no  hope  of  fill- 
ing it  up.  The  present  conditions  of 
artistic  production  are  directly  hostile 
to  the  formation  of  actresses  as  con- 
summate and  as  complete  as  Mme. 
Plessy.  One  may  not  expect  to  see  her 
like,  any  more  than  one  may  ezpoct  to 


see  a  new  manufacture  of  old  lace  and 
old  brocade.  She  carried  off  with  her 
something  that  the  younger  generation 
of  actresses  will  consistently  lack — a 
certain  largeness  of  style  and  robust- 
ness of  art.  (These  qualities  are  in  a 
modified  degree  those  of  Mile.  Fayart.) 
But  if  the  younger  actresses  have  the 
success  of  Miles.  Croizette  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  will  they  greatly  care 
whether  they  are  not  ** robust"? 
These  young  ladies  are  children  of  a 
later  and  eminently  contemporary  type, 
according  to  which  an  actress  under- 
takes not  to  interest,  but  to  fascinate. 
They  are  charming —  *  *  awfully  "  charm- 
ing; strange,  eccentric,  and  imagina- 
tiye.  It  would  be  needless  to  speak 
specifically  of  Mile.  Croizette ;  for  al- 
though she  has  yery  great  attractions, 
I  think  she  may  (by  the  cold  impartial- 
ity of  science)  be  classified  as  a  second- 
ary, a  less  inspired,  and  (to  use  the 
great  word  of  the  day)  a  more  **  bru- 
tal" Sarah  Bernhardt.  (Mile.  Croi- 
zette*s  **  brutality  "  is  her  great  card.) 
As  for  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  she  is 
simply,  at  present,  in  Paris,  one  of  the 
great  figures  of  the  day.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  brilliant  embodiment 
of  feminine  success.  It  is  hard  to  im- 
agine a  young  woman  leading  a  more 
complete  and  multifold  existence. 
The  intellectual  fermentation  of  a  pro- 
ductive, creative  (and  most  ambitious) 
artist,  the  splendors  of  a  princess,  the 
glories  of  a  celebrity,  and  various 
other  matters  besides — ^these  are  a  suffi- 
ciently interesting  combination.  But 
as  an  artist,  as  I  have  said.  Mile.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  would  almost  deserve  a 
chapter  for  herself.         « 

Heitby  Jaices,  Jb. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ON  THE  BRIDOB. 

THEKB  was  one  walk  of  which 
Minola  Qrey  was  especially 
fond,  and  which  she  loved  to  enjoy 
alone.  It  led  by  a  particular  track 
through  Regent's  Park,  avoiding  for 
the  most  part  the  frequented  paths, 
and  bringing  her  at  one  time  to  the 
summit  of  a  little  mound  or  knoll, 
from  which  she  could  look  across 
broad  fields  where  sheep  were  grazing, 
and  through  clumps  of  trees  and  over 
hedges,  and  from  which,  by  a  happy 
peculiarity,  all  sight  of  the  beaten  and 
dusty  avenues  of  the  park  was  shut 
out.  The  view  from  this  little  emi- 
nence was  perhaps  most  beautiful  on 
a  moist  and  misty  da^.  There  the 
soft,  loving,  artistic  breath  of  the  rain- 
charged  clouds  breathed  tenderly  on 
the  landscape,  and  effaced  any  of  the 
harsher,  or  meaner,  or  in  any  way 
more  prosaic  details.  There  the  gazer 
only  saw  a  noble  expanse  of  delicious 
green  grass  and  darker  hedgerows, 
and  trees  of  dun  and  gray,  and  softly- 
mottled  moss-grown  trunks,  and  here 
and  there  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  all  un- 
der a  silver-gray  atmosphere  that  al- 
most seemed  to  dissolve  while  the  eye 
rested  on  it.  When  Minola  had  look- 
ed long  enough  on  the  scene  opening 
below  the  mound,  she  then  usually 
pursued  her*course  by  devious  ways 
until  she  reached  one  of  the  bridges  of 
the  canal,  and  there  she  made  another 
halting  place.  The  scene  from  the 
canal-bridge,  unlike  that  from  the 
mound,  looked  best  on  a  bright, 
breezy  day,  of  quick  changing  lights 
,and  shadows.  There  the  brown  water 
of  the  canal  sparkled  and  gladdened 
in  the  sun,  and  Minola,  leaning  over 
the  little  bridge,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
on  the  water  as  it  rippled  past  the 
nearer  bank,   might    enjoy,   for   the 


hour,  the  fall  sensation  of  *  one  who 
floats  in  a  boat  along  a  stream,  and 
watches  the  trees  and  grasses  of  the 
shore.  The  place  was  quiet  enough, 
and  rich  enough  in  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  little  reeds  quivering  out  of  the 
water,  to  seem,  at  least  in  Minola's 
pleased  eyes,  like  a  spot  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal  far  in  the  country,  while 
yet  there  was  to  her  the  peculiar  and 
keen  delight  of  knowing  herself  in 
London.  Sometimes,  too,  a  canal  boat 
came  gliding  along,  steered  by  a  stal- 
wart and  sunburnt  woman  in  a  great 
straw  bonnet,  and  the  boat  and  the 
woman  brought  wild  and  delicious 
ideas  of  far-off  country  places,  with 
woods  and  gipsies,  and  fresh,  half  sav- 
age, half  poetic  life.  Minola  extract- 
ed beautiful  pictures  and  much  poetry 
and  romance  from  that  little  bridge 
over  the  discolored  canal,  creeping 
through  the  heart  of  London. 

The  population  of  London — even  its 
idlers — usually  move  along  in  tracks 
and  grooves.  -Where  some  go,  others 
go;  where  few  go,  at  last  none  go. 
It  is  wonderful  what  hours  of  almost 
absolute  solitude  Minola  was  able  to 
enjoy  in  the  midst  of  Regent's  Park. 
Voices,  indeed,  constantly  reached 
her:  the  cries  and  laughter  of  chil- 
dren, the  shoutings  of  cricketers, 
the  dulled  clamor  of  the  metropolis  it- 
self. These  reached  her  as  did  the 
bleating  of  sheep  and  the  tinkle  of 
their  bells,  the  barking  of  dogs,  and 
occasionally  the  fierce,  hoarse,  thrill- 
ing growl  or  roar  of  some  disturbed 
or  impatient  animal  in  the  Zoological 
Gardens  near  at  hand.  But  many  and 
many  a  time  Minola  lounged  for  half 
an  hour  on  her  little  knoll  or  on  her 
chosen  bridge,  without  seeing  more  of 
man  or  woman  than  of  the  lions  in 
their  cages  on  the  other  side  of  the 
enclosure.     There   was   a   particular 
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hour  of  the  day,  too,  when  the  park 
in  general  was  especially  deserted, 
and  it  appears  almost  needless  to  say 
that  this  was  the  time  selected  usually 
hy  IGss  Grey  for  her  rambles.  It  was 
sometimes  a  curious,  half  sensuous 
pleasure  for  her  thus  alone,  amid  the 
murmur  of  the  trees,  to  fancy  herself, 
for  the  moment,  back  again  within 
sight  of  the  mausoleum  at  Eeeton, 
where  she  had  spent  so  many  weary 
and  solitary  hours,  and  then,  awaking, 
to  rejoice  anew  in  her  freedom  and  in 
London. 

It  was  a  fortunate  and  kindly  des- 
tiny which  assigned  to  our  heroine  a 
poetess  for  a  companion.  Much  as  she 
loved  occasional  solitude,  Minola  loved 
still  better  the  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the 
obligations  of  true  eamaraderie^  and  if 
Miss  Blanchet  had  had  any  manner  of 
work  to  do,  from  the  mending  of  a 
stocking  to  the  teaching  of  a  school, 
in  which  Minola  could  possibly  have 
assisted  her,  Minola  would  never  have 
thought  of  leaving  her  to  do  the  work 
alone.  Or  even  if  Miss  Blanchet  had 
work  to  do  in  which  Minola  could  not 
have  helped  her,  but  to  which  her 
presence  would  be  any  manner  of  en- 
couragement, Minola  would  have  stay- 
ed with  her,  and  never  dreamed  of 
play  while  her  companion  had  to  be 
at  work.  But  we  may  safely  appeal 
to  all  the  poets  of  all  time  to  say 
whether  anybody  ever  desired  compan- 
ionship while  engaged  in  the  composi- 
tion of  poetry.  Sappho  herself  could 
have  well  dispensed  with  the  society 
of  Phaon  at  such  a  moment.  It  is  true 
that  Gorinne  threw  off  some  of  her 
grandest  effusions  in  full  face  of  an  ad- 
miring crowd,  and  recited  them  not 
only  with  Lord  Nelvil,  but  at  him. 
Corinne,  however,  was  of  the  improvi- 
satrice  class,  to  which  Mary  Blanchet 
did  not  profess  to  belong;  and  we 
own,  moreover,  to  a  constant  suspi- 
cion that  Corinne  must  have  sat  up 
late  for  many  previous  nights  getting 
her  improvisations  by  heart.  At  all 
events  Miss  Blanchet  was  not  Corinne, 
and  required  seclusion,  and  much 
thought,  and  comparison  of  rhymes, 


and  even  looking  out  in  dictionaries, 
in  order  to  the  composition  of  her 
poems.  At  the  present  time  Minola 
was  well  aware  that  her  friend  had  a 
new  collection  of  poems  on  hand,  and 
that  the  poems  would  be  churned  off 
with  Jess  difficulty  if  the  author  were 
occasionally  left  to  herself  for  an  hour 
or  two.  Therefore  Minola  was  free  to 
go  into  Regent's  Park,  with  untroubled 
conscience  and  light  heart.  The  wo- 
man who  was  not  a  poet  revelled  in 
the  rustling  branches  and  the  sight  of 
the  soft  grass,  and  was  filled  with  glad 
visions  and  dreams  by  the  flowing 
even  of  a  poor,  clouded,  slow  canal 
stream,  and  was  rapt  into  the  ideal 
at  the  sight  of  a  reed  growing  in  the 
water  and  shaken  by  the  wind.  The 
poetess  remained  at  home  in  a  dull 
room,  and  hammered  out  rhymes  with 
the  help  of  a  dictionary. 

But,  to  do  Minola  justice,  she  was 
not  wholly  given  up,  even  in  these  free 
and  lonely  hours,  to  the  sweet,  inno- 
cent sensuousness  that  fills  certain  be- 
ings when  amid  trees  and  the  sounds 
of  flowing  water.  She  had  many 
scruples  about  the  possible  selfishness 
of  her  life,  and  wondered  whether  it 
was  not  wrong  thus  to  live,  and 
whether  it  was  not  through  some  fault 
of  hers  that  no  opportunity  presented 
itself  to  her  of  doing  any  good  for 
man  or  woman.  She  asked  herself 
sometimes  whether  she  had  not  been 
impatient  and  wilful  in  her  dealings 
with  the  people  at  home.  She  still, 
when  in  a  self -questioning  and  peni- 
tential mood,  thought  and  spoke  of 
Eeeton  as  ^Miome,"  and  whether  she 
had  not  done  wrong  in  leaving  the 
material  enclosure  of  any  place  bear- 
ing even  by  tradition  the  name  of 
home,  for  a  life  of  freedom  which 
some  censors  might  have  thought  un- 
womanly. There  are  metaphysicians 
who  hold  that,  although  man  of  his 
nature  has  no  intuitive-  knowledge, 
yet  that  the  accumulated  experience  of 
generations  supplies  gradually  for 
men,  as  they  are  bom,  a  something 
which  is  like  intuition  to  start  with, 
and  which  they  could  not  now  start  . 
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clear  of.  So  the  experience  or  the 
troditiong  of  generations  form  a  sort 
of  factitious  and  accumalated  con- 
science for  women  independent  of  any 
abstract  or  eternal  laws,  and  amount- 
ing in  strength  to  something  like  in- 
tuition. Over  this  shadow  they  can- 
not leap.  Minola,  filled  as  she  was 
with  a  peculiarly  independent  spirit, 
and  driren  by  circumstances  to  con- 
sider its  indulgence  a  right  and  even  a 
duty,  could  not  keep  from  the  occa- 
sional torment  of  a  doubt  whether 
there  must  not  be  something  wrong  in 
the  conduct  of  any  woman  who,  under 
any  circumstances,  leaves  voluntarily, 
and  while  she  is  yet  under  age,  the 
home  of  her  childhood,  and  takes  up 
her  abode  among  strangers,  without 
guardians,  mistress  of  heraelf,  and  in 
lodgings. 

Perhaps  some  such  ideas  were  in  liG- 
nola's  mind  when  she  left  Mary  Blan- 
chet,  a  few  mornings  after  the  meet- 
ings described  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
set  out  for  a  pleasant  lonely  walk  in 
Regent*s  Park.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
very  pleasure  of  the  walk,  and  the 
loneliness,  now  missed  for  some  days, 
that  made  her  dread  being  selfish, 
and  sent  her  down  into  a  drooping 
and  penitent  reaction.  **This  will 
never  do,"  she  kept  thinking.  '*I 
ought  to  try  to  do  something  for 
somebody.  I  am  growing  to  think 
only  of  myself— and  I  broke  away  from 
Eeeton  because  I  was  getting  morbid 
in  thinking  about  myself." 

It  was  in  this  remorseful  condition 
of  mind  that  she  approached  her  favor- 
ite mound,  longing  for  an  hour  of 
quiet  delight  there,  and  half  ashamed 
of  her  longing.  When  she  had  nearly 
reached  its  height,  she  discerned  that 
the  fates  had  seemingly  resolved  to 
punish  her  for  her  love  of  solitariness, 
•  by  decreeing  that  her  chosen  retreat 
should  that  day  be  occupied.  There 
was  a  seat  on  which  she  usually  sat, 
and  now  a  man  was  there.  That  was 
bad  enough,  but  she  could  in  an  or- 
dinary case  have  passed  on,  and  sought 
some  other  place.  Now,  however,  she 
saw  that  that  was  denied  to  her;  for 


the  intruder  was  Mr.  Victor  Heron, 
and  at  the  sound  of  her  footstep  he 
looked  round,  recognized  her,  and 
was  already  coming  toward  her,  with 
bat  uplifted  and  courteous  bow. 

The  very  rapid  moment  of  time  be- 
tween Minola's  first  seeing  Mr.  Heron 
and  his  recognizing  her  had  enabled 
her  quick  eyes  to  perceive  that  when 
he  thought  himself  alone  he  was  any- 
thing but  the  genial  and  joyous  per- 
sonage he  appeared  in  company.  At 
first  Miss  Grey^s  attention  was  with- 
drawn from  her  own  disappointment 
by  the  air  of  melancholy  and  even  of 
utter  despondency  about  the  face  and 
figure  of  the  seated  man.  He  sat  lean- 
ing forward,  his  chin  supported  by 
one  hand,  Ms  eyes  fixed  moodily  on 
the  ground.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
manner  of  concern  with  air,  or  sky,  or 
scene,  and  his  dark-complexioned  face 
gave  the  impression  of  one  terribly  at 
odds  with  fortune.  Minola  felt  almost 
irresistibly  drawn  toward  one  who 
seemed  unhappy.  Her  harmless  mis- 
anthropy went  out  at  a  breath  in  the 
presence  of  any  man  who  appeared  to 
suffer. 

But  the  change  which  came  over  Mr. 
Heron  when  he  saw  her  can  only  be 
likened  to  that  which  would  be  made 
by  the  sudden  illumination  of  a  house 
that  a  second  before  was  all  dark,  and 
seemingly  tenantless.  He  came  to 
meet  her  with  spariding  eyes  and  de- 
lighted expression.  Mr.  Heron,  it 
should  perhaps  be  explained,  consid- 
ered himself  so  much  older  than  Miss 
Grey,  so  entirely  an  experienced,  ma- 
ture, not  to  say  oirtwom  man,  that  he 
did  not  think  of  waiting  to  see  wheth- 
er Miss  Grey  was  inclined  to  encourage 
a  renewal  of  the  acquaintance.  He 
considered  it  his  duty  to  be  polite  and 
friendly  to  the  pretty  girl  he  had  met 
at  Money's,  and  whom  be  assumed  to 
be  poor,  and  wanting  in  friends. 

*'How  fortunate  I  am  to  meet  you 
here  to-day  ! "  he  said.  ^  *  Ton  remem- 
ber me,  I  hope.  Miss  Grey  ?  I  haven't 
called  you  Miss  Money  this  time. 
Come  now— dont  say  you  have  for- 
gotten me."  r-^  T 
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<^I  ccmld  not  say  I  bad  forgotten 
you,  for  it  would  not  be  troe,  Mr. 
Heron." 

^'Tbankyoa;  that  wae  verj  prettily 
said,  and  kindly." 

'<  Was  it  f  I  really  didnt  mean  it 
to  be  either  pretty  or  kind — only  the 
truth." 

'^I  see,  yon  go  in  for  being  down- 
right^ and  saying  only  what  yon  mean. 
I  am  Tory  glad.  80  do  I,  and  I  am 
very  much  delighted  to  meet  yon  here, 
Miss  Orey.  Come,  you  won't  say  as 
moch  for  me  i  " 

*^I  cannot  say  that  Iwas  glad  to  see 
anybody  jost  here;  this  place  is  al- 
ways deserted,  except  by  me." 

'*  Ton  come  here  often,  and  yoa  are 
sorry  to  have  yonr  retreat  broken  in 
npon  f  Don*t  hesitate  to  say  so,  Miss 
Grey,  and  I  will  promise  not  to  come 
into  this  part  of  the  park-— or  into  any 
part  of  the  pai^  for  that  matter — any 
more.    Why  shoold  I  disturb  yoa  ?  " 

He  spoke  with  snch  eamestnese  and 
such  evident  sincerity  that  Minola  be- 
gan to  feel  ashamed  of  b^  prerioiiB 
nngnM^ionsness. 

*^  That  would  be  rather  hard  upon 
you,  and  a  little  arrogant  on  my  part," 
she  said  smiling.  **The  park  isn't 
mine,  and,  if  it  were,  I  am  sure  I  could 
not  be  selfish  enough  to  wish  to  shut 
you  out  from  any  part  of  it.  But  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  being  a  good  deal 
alcme;  and  I  fear  it  makes  me  a  little 
rude  and  selfish  sometimes.  I  was 
Hhinking  of  that  just  as  I  came  up 
here,  and  saw  you." 

''Then  you  saw  me  before  I  saw 
you?" 

**0h,  yes." 

'*I  am  afraid  you  must  have  seen  a 
Tery  woe-begone  personage." 

*'Yes;  you  seemed  unhappy,  I 
thought." 

*' There  is  something  sympathetic 
about  you,  Miss  Grey,  for  all  your  cold- 
ness and  loneliness." 

"Surely,"  said  Miss  Grey,  "a  wo- 
man without  some  feeling  of  sympathy 
would  be  hardly  fit  to  live." 

'♦You  think  so?"  he  asked  quite 
earnestly  and  gravely.     "  So  do  L— so 
29 


do  I  indeed.  Men  have  little  time  to 
sympathize  with  men — they  are  all  too 
busy  with  their  own  affairs.  What 
should  we  do  but  for  the  sympathy  of 
women  f  l^ow  tell  me,  why  do  you 
mnile  at  that  ?  I  saw  that  you  were 
trying  not  to  laugh." 

"  I  could  not  help  smiling  a  little, 
it  was  so  thoroughly  masculine  a  sen- 
timent." 

"Was  it?  How  is  that  now  ? "  His 
direct  way  of  propounding  his  ques- 
tions rather  amused  and  did  not  dis- 
please her.  It  was  like  the  way  of  a 
rational  n^an  talking  with  another 
rational  being — a  style  of  conversation 
which  has  much  attraction  for  some 
women. 

"  Well,  because  it  looked  upon  wo- 
men so  honestly  as  creatures  only  form- 
ed to  make  men  comfortable,  by  coming 
up  and  sympathizing  with  them  when 
they  are  in  a  humor  for  sympathy, 
and  then  retiring  out  of  the  way  into 
their  comer  again." 

"I  can  assure  you.  Miss  Grey,  that 
never  has  been  my  idea— nothing  of 
the  kind,  indeed.  To  tell  the  truth,  I 
have  not  known  much  about  the  sym- 
pathy of  women  and  all  that.  I  have 
lived  awfully  out  of  the  world,  and  I 
never  had  any  sisters,  and  I  hardly  re* 
member  my  mother.  I  know  women 
chiefly  in  poems  and  romances,  and  I 
believe  I  generally  adppt  the  goddess 
theory.  In  honest  truth,  most  women 
do  seem  to  me  a  sort  of  goddesses." 

"Ton  will  not  be  long  in  England 
without  unlearning  that  theory,"  Miss 
Grey  said.  ♦*  Our  writers  seem  to  have 
hardly  any  subject  now  but  the  faults 
and  follies  of  women.  One  might 
sometimes  think  that  woman  was  a 
newly-discovered  creatine  that  the 
worid  could  never  be  done  wondering 
at." 

"Yes,  yes;  I  read  a  good  deal  of 
that  sort  of  thing  out  in  the  colonies. 
But  I  have  retained  the  goddess  the- 
ory, so  far  at  least.  Mrs.  Money  seems 
to  me  a  sort  of  divinity.  Miss  Money 
is  a  bom  saint ;  she  ought  to  go  about 
with  a  gilt  plate  round  her  head. 
Miss  Lucy  Money  seems  like  a  little 
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angel  of  light.  Are  you  smiling  again  ? 
I  do  assure  you  these  are  my  real  feel- 
ings." 

*^  I  was  not  smiling  at  the  idea,  but 
only  at  the  difference  between  it  and 
the  favorite  ideas  of  most  people  at 
present,  even  of  women  about  women." 

•*  May  I  walk  a  little  with  you,"  Mr. 
Heron  said,  '^  or  will  you  sit  and  r^st 
here,  if  you  are  tired,  and  we  will 
talk?  Don't  stand  on  formality  and 
send  me  away,  although  I  will  go  if 
you  like!  and  not  feel  in  the  least  of- 
fended. But  if  we  might  talk  for  a 
little,  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure. 
Tou  said  just  now  that  you  did  not 
wish  to  be  selfish.  It  will  be  very  un- 
selfish and  very  kind  if  you  will  let 
me  talk  to  you  a  little.  I  felt  very 
wretched  when  you  came  up— quite  in 
a  suicidal  frame  of  mind." 

**0h,  no  I  Pray  don't  speak  in 
that  way.  Tou  do  not  mean  it  I  am 
sure." 

*'In  one  sense  I  do  mean  it — ^that  is, 
it  is  quite  true  that  I  should  not  have 
thrown  myself  into  the  water  or  blown 
my  brains  out ;  that  sort  of  thing  seems 
to  me  like  abandoning  one's  post  with- 
out orders  from  headquarters.  But  I 
felt  in  the  condition  of  mind  when  one 
can  quite  understand  how  such  things 
are  done,  and  would  be  glad  if  he 
were  free  to  follow  the  example.  For 
fM  that  is  a  great  change  in  itself," 
the  young  man  added  with  some  bit- 
terness. 

"What  can  I  do  for  him?"  IGss 
Grey  asked  herself  mentally.  '^Noth- 
ing but  to  show  him  the  view  from 
the  canal  bridge.  There  is  nothing 
else  in  my  power." 

**  There  is  a  very  pretty  view  a  short 
distance  from  this, "  she  said ;  "  a  view 
from  a  bridge,  and  I  am  particularly 
fond  of  looking  from  bridges.  Should 
you  like  to  walk  there  ?  " 

"I  should  like  to  walk  anywhere 
with  you,"  Victor  Heron  said,  with  a 
look  of  genuine  gratefulness,  which 
had  not  the  faintest  breath  of  compli- 
ment in  it,  and  could  only  be  accept- 
ed as  frank  truth. 

Perhaps,  if  Miss  Grey  had  been  a 


town-bred  girl,  she  might  have  hear 
tated  about  setting  out  for  a  compan- 
ionable walk  in  the  park  with  a  young 
man  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to  her. 
But,  as  it  was,  she  appeared  to  herself 
to  have  all  the  right  of  free  action  be- 
longing to  one  in  a  place  of  which  the 
public  opinion  can  in  no  wise  touch 
her.  She  acted  in  London  as  freely 
as  one  speaks  with  a  friend  in  a  foreign 
hotel  room,  where  he  knows  that  the 
company  around  are  unable  to  under- 
stand what  he  is  saying.  In  this  parti- 
cular instance,  however,  Minola  hardly 
thought  about  the  matter  at  all.  There 
was  something  in  Heron's  open  and 
emotional  way  which  made  people  al- 
most at  the  first  meeting  cease  to  re- 
gard him  as  a  stranger.  Perhaps,  if 
Minola  had  thought  over  the  matter, 
she  might  have  cited  in  vindication  of 
her  course  the  valuable  authority  of 
Major  Pendennis,  who,  when  asked 
whether  Laura  might  properly  take 
walks  in  the  Temple  Ghmlens  with 
Warrington,  eagerly  said,  "Yes,  yes, 
begad,  of  course,  you  go  out  with  him. 
It's  like  the  country,  you  know ;  every- 
body goes  out  with  everybody  in  the 
Gardens;  and  there  are  beadles,  you 
know,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Every- 
body walks  in  the  Temple  Gardens." 
Regent's  Park,  one  would  think,  ought 
to  come  under  the  same  laws.  There 
are  beadles  there,  too,  or  guardian 
functionaries  of  some  sort,  although  it 
may  be  owned  that  in  their  walk  to 
and  from'  the  canal  bridge  Heron  and 
Minola  encountered  none  of  them. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  Heron  at 
least  would  have  noticed  such  a  per- 
sonage even  had  they  come  in  their 
way,  for  he  talked  nearly  all  the  time, 
except  when  he  paused  for  an  answer 
to  some  direct  question,  and  he  seldom 
took  his  eyes  from  Minola's  face.  He 
was  not  staring  at  her,  or  broadly  ad- 
miring her;  nor,  indeed,  was  there 
anything  in  his  manner  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  he  was  admiring  her  at  all, 
as  man  conventionally  is  understood  tp 
admire  woman.  But  he  had  evidently 
put  Miss  Grey  into  the  place  of  a  sym- 
pathetic and  trusted  friend,  and  he 
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talked  to  her ,  accordingly.  She  was 
amnsed  and  interested,  and  she  now 
and  then  kept  making  little  disparag- 
ing criticisms  to  herself,  in  order  to 
sustain  her  place  as  the  cool  depreda- 
tor of  man.  But  she  was  very  happy 
for  all  that. 

One  characteristic  peculiarity  of  this" 
sudden  and  singular  acquaintanceship 
ought  to  be  mentioned.  When  people 
still  read  **  Gil  Bias  "  they  would  have 
remembered  at  once  how  the  waiting- 
woman  received  delightedly  the  ad- 
vances of  Gil  Bias,  believing  him  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  how 
Gil  Bias  paid  great  court  to  the  wait- 
ing-woman, believing  her  to  be  a  lady 
of  rank.  The  pair  of  friends  in  Re- 
gent's Park  were  drawn  together  by 
exactly  opposite  impulses:  each  be- 
lieved the  other  poor  and  unfriended. 
Hinola  was  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  giving  her  sympathy  to  a  ruined 
and  unhappy  young  man,  who  had 
failed  in  life  almost  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  was  now  friendless  in  stony- 
hearted London.  Victor  Heron  was 
convinced  that  his  companion  was  a 
poor  orphan  girl,  who  had  been  sent 
down  by  misfortune  from  a  position  of 
comfort,  or  even  wealth,  to  earn  her 
bread  by  some  sort  of  intellectual  la- 
bor, while  she  lived  in  a  small  back 
room  in  a  depressed  and  mournful 
quarter  of  London. 

He  told  her  the  story  of  his  griev- 
ance ;  it  may  be  that  he  even  told  her 
6«me  parts  of  it  more  than  once.  It 
was  a  strange  sensation  to  her,  as  she 
walked  on  the  soft  green  turf,  in  the 
silver  gray  atmosphere,  to  hear  this 
young  man,  who  seemed  to  have  Uved 
BO  bold  and  strange  a  life,  appealing 
to  her  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  course 
he  ought  to  pursue  to  have  his  cause 
set  right.  The  St.  Xavier's  Settle- 
ments do  not  geographically  count  for 
much,  and  politically  they  count  for 
still  less.  But  when  "Mi.  Heron  told 
of  his  having  been  administrator  and 
commandant  there ;  of  his  having  made 
treaties  with  neighboring  kings  (she 
knew  they  were  only  black  kings) ;  of 
his  having  tried  to  put  down  slavery, 


and  to  maintain  what  he  persisted  in 
believing  to  be  the  true  honor  of  Eng- 
land; of  war  made  on  him,  and  war 
made  by  him  in  return — ^while  she  lis- 
tened to  aH  this,  it  is  no  wonder  if  our 
romantic  girl  from  Duke's  Eeeton 
sometimes  thought  she  was  conversing 
with  one  of  the  heroes  and  master- 
spirits of  the  time.  He  made  the  whole 
story  very  clear  to  her,  and  she  thor- 
oughly understood  it,  although  her 
imagination  and  her  senses  were  some- 
times •  disturbed  by  the  tropic  glare 
which  seemed  to  come  over  the  places 
and  events  he  described.  At  last  they 
actually  came  to  be  standing  on  the 
canal  bridge,  and  neither  looked  at 
the  view  they  had  come  to  see. 

**  Now  what  do  you  advise  ? "  Heron 
said,  after  having  several  times  im- 
pressed some  particular  point  on  her. 
**I  attach  great  importance  to  a  wo- 
man's advice.  Ton  have  instincts,  and 
all  that,  which  we  haven't ;  at  least  so 
everybody  says.  Would  you  let  this 
thing  drop  altogether,  and  try  some 
other  career,  or  would  you  fight  it 
out  ? " 

*'  I  would  fight  it  out,"  Minola  said, 
looking  up  to  him  with  sparkling  eyes, 
**and  I  would  never  let  it  drop.  I 
would  make  them  do  me  justice." 

'*Just  what  I  think;  just  what  I 
came  to  England  resolved  to  do.  I 
hate  the  idea  of  giving  in ;  but  people 
here  discourage  me.  Money  discour- 
ages me.  He  says  the  Government  will 
never  do  anything  unless  I  make  my- 
self troublesome." 

"Well,  then,  why  not  make  your- 
self troublesome  ?  " 

"  I  have  made  myself  troublesome  in 
one  sense,"  he  said,  with  a  vexed  kind 
of  laugh,  *  *  by  haunting  ante -chambers, 
and  trying  to  force  people  to  see  me 
who  don't  want  to  see  me.  But  I 
can't  do  any  more  of  that  kind  of 
work ;  I  am  sick  of  it.  I  am  ashamed 
of  having  tried  it  at  all." 

**Ye8,  I  couldn't  do  that,"  Minola 
said  gravely. 

**Then,"  Heron  said,  with  a  little 
embarrassment,  **a  man — a  very  kind 
and  well-meaning  fellow,  an  old  friend^  T^ 
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of  my  father's — offered  to  introduce 
me  to  Lady  Chertsey — a  very  clever 
woman,  a  queen  of  society,  I  am  told, 
who  gets  all  the  world  (of  polities,  I 
mean)  into  her  drawing-TOom,  and 
delights  in  being  a  sort  of  power, 
and  all  that.  She  could  push  a  fellow, 
they  say,  wonderfully  if  she  took  any 
interest  in  him.  But  I  couidn^t  do 
that,  you  know." 

**No?    Why  not?" 

^*  Well,  I  shouldn't  care  to  be  intro* 
duced  to  a  lady's  drawing-room  with 
the  secret  purpose  of  trying  to  get  her 
to  do  me  a  service.  There  seems 
something  mean  in  that.  Besides,  I 
have  a  cause  (at  least,  I  think  I  have) 
which  is  too  good  to  be  served  in  that 
kind  of  way.  If  I  cant  get  a  hearing 
and  justice  from  the  Government  of 
England  and  the  people  of  England 
for  the  sake  of  right  and  for  the  claims 
I  have,  I  will  never  try  to  get  it 
through.  Oh,  well,  perhaps,  I  ought 
not  to  say  what  I  was  going  to  say." 

'^  Why  not  ? "  Minola  asked  again. 

<^I  mean,  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say 
it  to  you.*' 

**I  don't  know  really.  Tell  me 
what  it  is,  and  then  Til  tell  you  wheth- 
er you  ought  to  say  it." 

He  laughed.  **Well,  I  was  only 
going  to  say  that  I  don't  care  to  have 
my  cause  served  by  petticoat  influence. " 

**I  think  you  are  quite  right.  If  I 
were  a  man,  I  should  think  petticoat 
influence  in  such  a  matter  contempt- 
ible. Bat  why  should  you  not  like  to 
say  so  ? " 

*^Only  because  I  was  afraid  you 
might  think  I  meant  to  speak  con- 
temptuously of  the  influence  and  the 
advice  of  women.  I  don't  mean  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  I  have  the  highest 
opinion  of  the  advice  of  women  and 
their  influence,  as  I  have  told  you  al- 
ready ;  but  I  couldn't  endure  the  idea 
of  having  a  lady,  who  doesn't  know  or 
care  anything  about  me  and  my  claims, 
asked  by  somebody  to  say  a  word  to 
some  great  man  or  some  great  man's 
wife,  in  order  that  I  might  get  a  hear- 
ing. I  am  sure  you  understand  what 
I  mean,  Miss  Grey." 


^*  Oh,  yes,  I  never  should  have  mis- 
understood it;  and  I  know  that  you 
are  quite  right.  It  would  be  a  down- 
right degradation." 

* '  So  I  felt.  Anyhow,  I  could  not  do 
it.  Then  there  remains  the  making 
myself  troublesome,  as  Money  ad* 
vises " 

**Ye8,  what  is  that?" 

''  Cutting  my  case  brought  on  again 
and  again  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  having  debates  about  it,  and  mak- 
ing the  whole  thing  public,  and  bo 
forcing  the  Government  either  to  do 
me  justice  or  to  satisfy  the  country 
that  justice  has  already  been  done," 
he  said  bitterly. 

^*  That  would  seem  to  me  a  right 
thing  to  do,"  Miss  Grey  said;  **•  but  I 
know  so  little  that  I  ought  not  to  offer 
a  word  of  advice." 

**0h,  yea,  I  should  trust  to  your 
feelings  and  instincts  in  such  a  case. 
Well,  I  don't  like,  somehow,  being  in 
the  hands  of  politicians  and  party  men, 
who  might  use  me  and  my  cause  only 
as  a  means  of  annoying  the  Govern- 
ment— ^not  really  from  any  sense  of 
right  and  justice.  I  don't  know  if  I 
make  myself  quite  understood;  it  is 
hard  to  expect  a  lady,  especially  a 
young  lady,  to  understand  these 
things." 

*^I  think  I  can  quite  understand 
all  that.  We  are  not  so  stupid  as  you 
seem  to  suppose,  Mr.  Heron." 

'^  Stupid  ?  Didn't  I  tell  you  of  my 
goddess  theory  ? " 

**  Some  of  the  goddesses  were  very 
stupid  I  always  think.  Yenus  was 
dtupid." 

**Well,  well;  anyhow  yoa  are  not 
Venus." 

"No,  indeed." 

"  In  that  sense  I  mean.  Then  I  do 
succeed  in  making  myself  under- 
stood?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  "  She  could  see  that  he 
was  looking  disappointed  at  her  inter* 
ruption  and  her  seeming  levity,  which 
was  indeed  only  the  result  of  a  mo- 
mentary impulse  to  keep  up  to  herself 
her  character  as  a  scorner  of  men.  "  I 
think  I  understand  quite  clearly  that 
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yoa  fear  to  be  made  the  mere  inatm- 
ment  of  poHticiaas;  and  I  think  you 
are  qnite  right.  I  did  not  think  of 
that  at  first,  bat,  now  that  you  exphiin 
it,  I  am  anre  that  yoa  are  right.'' 

He  nodded  approvingly.  ''Then 
comes  the  question,"  he  said,  ''what 
is  to  be  done  ? " 

Leaning  against  the  bridge,  he 
tiirost  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
stood  looking  into  her  face,  as  if  be 
were  really  waiting  for  her  to  solre  the 
problem  for  him. 

"That  is  entirely  beyond  me,"  she 
said.  "I  know  nothing;  I  conld  not 
even  guess  at  what  ought  to  be  done." 

''  No  f  Now  here  is  my  idea.  Why 
not  plead  my  cause  myself  ? " 

"Plead  your  cause  yourself!  Can 
that  be  done  ? " 

*  *  Yes ;  myself — in  Parliament. " 

Minola's  mind  at  once  formed  and 
framed  a  picture  of  a  stately  assembly, 
Hke  a  Roman  Senate,  or  like  the 
group  of  King  Agrippa,  Festus,  Ber- 
nice,  and  the  rest,  and  Hr.  Heron 
pleading  his  cause  like  Cicero  or 
PauL  The  thing  seemed  hardly  con^ 
gruouB.  It  did  not  seem  to  her  to 
fall  in  with  modem  conditions  at  all. 
Her  face  became  blank;  she  did  not 
well  know  what  to  answer. 

"Are  people  allowed  to  do  such 
things  now,  in  England  ? "  she  asked — 
"  to  plead  causes  before  Parliament  f " 

An  odd  idea  came  up  in  her  mind, 
that  perhaps  by  the  time  this  strange 
performance  came  to  be  enacted,  Mr. 
Augustus  Sheppard  might  be  in  Par^ 
Hament,  and  Mr.  Heron's  enthusiastic 
eloquence  would  have  to  be  addressed 
to  him.     She  did  not  like  the  idea. 

"You  don't  understand,"  Heron 
said.  "You,  really  don't  this  time. 
What  I  mean  is  to  get  into  Parliament 
— be  elected  for  some  place,  and  then 
stand  up  and  make  my  own  fight  for 
myself." 

She  kindled  at  the  idea. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course  I  How  stupid 
I  am  not  to  see  at  once  I  That  is  a 
splendid  idea;  the  very  thing  I  should 
hke  to  do  if  I  were  a  man  and  in  your 
place." 


"Y<«i  really  think  sot" 

"Indeed    I    do.      But    then " 

And  she  hesitated,  for  she  feared  that 
she  had  been  only  encouraging  him 
to  a  wild  dream.  "Does  it  not  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  get  into  Parlia- 
ment?" 

"No;  I  think  not;  not  always  at 
least.  I  riiould  look  out  for  an  oppoiv 
tunity.  I  have  money  enough — for 
me.  Fm  not  a  rich  man.  Miss  Grey, 
but  my  father  left  me  well  enough  off, 
as  far  as  that  goes;  and  you  know 
that  in  a  place  like  St.  Xavier's  one 
couldn't  spend  any  money.  There 
was  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  it.  No, 
my  troubles  are  none  of  them  money 
troubles.  I  only  want  to  vindicate 
my  past  career,  and  so  to  have  a  career 
for  the  future.  I  ought  to  be  doing 
something.  I  feel  in  an  unhealthy 
state  of  mind  while  all  this  is  pressing 
on  me.    You  understand  ?  " 

"I  can  understand  it,"  Miss  Grey 
said,  turning  to  leave  the  bridge,  and 
bestowing  one  glance  at  the  yellow, 
slow-moving  water,  and  the  reeds  and 
the  bushes,  of  which  she  and  her  com- 
panion had  not  spoken  a  word.  "It 
is  not  good  to  have  to  think  of  one- 
self. But  you  are  bound  to  vindicate 
yourself;  that  I  am  sure  is  your  duty. 
Then  you  can  think  of  other  things — 
of  the  public  and  the  country." 

"He  is  rich,"  she  thought,  "and 
he  is  clever  and  earnest,  in  spite  of  his 
egotism.  Of  course  he  will  have  a  ca- 
reer, uid  be  successful.  I  thought 
that  he  was  poor  and  broken  down, 
and  that  I  was  doing  him  a  kindness 
by  showing  sympathy  with  him." 

They  went  away  together,  and  Her- 
on, delighted  with  her  encouragement 
and  her  intelligence,  imfolded  splen- 
did  plans  of  what  he  was  to  do.  But 
Minola  somehow  entered  less  cordial- 
ly into  them  than  she  had  done  before, 
and  Mr.  Heron  at  last  became  ashamed 
of  talking  so  much  about  himself. 

"I  hope  we  shall  meet  again,"  he 
said  as  she  stopped  significantly  at  one 
of  the  gates  leading  out  of  the  park, 
to  intimate  that  now  their  roads  were 
separating.     ' '  I  wish  you  would  allow 
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me  to  call  and  see  you.  I  do  hope 
70a  won't  think  me  odd,  or  that  I  am 
presuming  on  yoor  kindness.  I  am  a 
semi-barbarian,  you  know — have  been 
so  long  out  of  civilization — and  I 
haven't  any  idea  of  the  ways  of  the 
polite  world. " 

J  **Nor  I,"  said  Minola.  **I  have 
'^come  from  utter  barbarism — from  a 
country  town." 

**But  I  do  hope  we  shall  meet 
again,  for  you. are  so  sympathetic  and 
kind;" 

She  bade  him  good  day,  and  nod- 
ded with  a  friendly  smile,  but  made 
no  answer  to  the  repeated  expression 
of  his  hope,  and  she  hastened  away. 

Heron  could  not  endure  walking 
alone  just  then.  He  hailed  a  hansom 
and  disappeared. 

^*  How  vain  men  are  I "  Minola 
thought  as  she  went  her  way.  *^  How 
egotistical  they,  all  are  I "  Of  course 
she  assumed  herself  to  have  obtained 
a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  char- 
acters of  men.  *'How  egotistic  he 
is  I  Of  course  he  tells  his  whole  story 
to  every  woman  he  meets.  Lucy  Mo- 
ney no  doubt  has  it  by  heart." 

She  did  not  remember  for  the  mo- 
ment that  her  own  favorite  hero  was 
likewise  somewhat  egotbtical  and  ef- 
fusive, and  that  he  was  very  apt  to 
pour  out  the  story  of  his  wrongs  into 
the  ear  of  any  sympathetic  woman. 
But  she  was  disappointed  with  herself 
and  her  friend  just  now,  and  was  not 
in  a  mood  to  make  perfectly  reasona- 
ble comparisons. 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

A   '^HELFEB  OF  UKHAFPT  MEN.*' 

Mbs.  Monbt  had  one  great  object 
in  life.  At  least,  if  it  was  not  an  ob- 
ject defined  and  set  out  before  her,  it 
was  an  instinct:  it  was  to  make  peo- 
ple happy.  She  could  not  rest  with- 
out trying  to  make  people  happy. 
The  motherly  instinct,  which  in  other 
women  is  satisfied  by  rushing  at  babies 
wherever  they  are  to  be  seen,  and 
ministering   to    them,   and    fondling 


them,  and  talking  pigeon-English  to 
them,  exuberated  in  her  so  far  as  to 
set  her  trying  to  do  the  mother's  part 
for  all  men  and  women  who  came 
within  her  range,  even  when  their 
years  far  exceeded  hers.  There  was 
one  great  advantage  to  herself  person- 
ally in  this:  it  kept  her  content  im 
what  had  come  to  be  her  own  sphere. 
One  cannot  go  meddling  in  the  aflEain 
of  duchesses  and  countesses,  and  Min- 
isters of  State,  with  whatever  kindly 
desire  of  setting  everything  to  rights 
and  making  them  all  happy.  People 
of  that  class  give  themselves  such 
haughty  airs  that  they  would  rather 
remain  unhappy  in  their  own  way 
than  obtain  felicity  at  the  hand  of ' 
some  person  of  inferior  station.  So 
Mrs.  Money  believed;  and  perhaps 
one  secret  cause  of  her  dislike  to  the 
aristocracy  (along  with  the  avowed 
conviction  that  the  aristocratic  system 
had  somehow  misprized  and  inter- 
fered with  her  husband)  was  the  feel- 
ing that  if  she  were  among  them,  they 
would  not  allow  her  to  do  anything 
for  them.  She  therefore  maintained  a 
circle  of  which  she  herself  was  the 
queen,  and  patroness,  and  Lady  Boun- 
tifuL  She  busied  herself  about  every- 
body's affairs,  and  was  kind  to  every- 
body, without  any  feeling  of  delight 
in  the  mere  work  of  patronizing,  but 
out  of  a  sheer  pleasure  in  trying  to 
make  people  happy.  Naturally  she 
made  mistakes,  and  the  general  system 
of  her  social  circle  worked  so  as  to  oc- 
casion a  continual  change,  a  passing 
away  of  old  friends  and  coming  in  of 
new.  As  young  men  rose  in  the 
world  and  became  independent,  as 
girls  got  married  and  came  to  consider 
themselves  supreme  in  their  own 
sphere,  they  tended  to  move  away 
from  Mrs.  Money's  influence.  Even 
the  grateful  and  the  generous  could 
not  always  avoid  this.  For  beginnen 
in  any  path  of  life  she  was  the  special- 
ly appointed  helper  and  friend;  and 
next  to  these  she  might  be  called  the 
patron  saint  of  failures.  In  her  circle 
were  young  poets,  painters,  lawyer^ 
novelists,,  preachers,   ambitious   men 
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lookiiig  oat  for  seats  in  Parliament,  or 
beginners  in  Parliament;  also  there 
were  the  gray  old  poots  whom  no  one 
read ;  the  painters  Tfho  conld  not  get 
their  pictures  exhibited  or  bought; 
the  men  who  were  in  Parliament  ten 
or  twenty  years  ago,  and  got  out  and 
never  could  get  in  again ;  and  the  in- 
ventors who  could  not  impress  any 
government  or  capitalist  with  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  their  discoveries.  No 
front-rank,  successful  person  of  any 
kind  was  usually  to  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Money's  rooms.  Her  guests  were  the 
youths  who  were  putting  their  armor 
on  for  the  battle,  and  the  worn- out 
campaigners  who  had  put  it  off  de- 
feated. 

Naturally,  when  Minola  Grey  came 
in  Mrs.  Money's  way,  the  sympathy 
and  interest  of  the  kindly  lady  were 
quickened  to  their  keenest.  This  beau- 
tiful, motherless,  fatherless,  proud, 
lonely  girl — ^not  so  old  as  her  own 
Theresa,  not  older  than  her  own  Lucy 
— ^living  by  herself,  or  almost  by  her- 
self, in  gloomy  lodgings  in  the  heart 
of  London — ^how  could  she  fail  to  be 
an  object  of  Mrs.  Money's  deep  con- 
cern ?  Of  course  Mrs.  Money  must 
look  into  all  her  affairs,  and  find  out 
whether  she  was  poor;  and  in  what 
sort  of  way  she  was  living;  and  wheth- 
er the  people  with  whom  she  lodged 
were  kind  to  her. 

Mary  Blanchet's  pride  of  heart  can 
hardly  be  described  when  an  open  car- 
riage, with  a  pair  of  splendid  grays, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  the  house  in  the 
no-thoroughfare  street,  and  a  footman 
got  down  and  knocked ;  and  it  finally 
appeared  that  Mrs.  Money,  Miss  Money, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Money  had  called  to  see 
Miss  Grey.  Miss  Grey,  as  it  happened, 
was  not  at  home,  although  the  servant 
at  first  supposed  that  she  was;  and 
thus  the  three  ladies  were  shown  into 
Minola's  sitting-room,  and  there  al- 
most instantly  captured  by  Miss  Blan- 
«het.  We  say  * '  almost "  because  there 
was  an  interval  long  en6ugh  for  Lucy 
to  dart  about  the  room  from  point  to 
point,  taking  up  a  book  here,  a  piece 
cxf  music  there,  an  engraving,  a  photo- 


graph, or  a  flower,  and  pronouncing 
everything  delightful.  The  room  was 
old-fashioned,  spacious,  and  solid, 
very  unlike  the  tiny  apartments  of  the 
ordinary  West  End  lodging;  and,  what 
with  the  flowers  and  the  books,  it 
really  looked  rather  an  attractive  place 
to  enthusiastic  eyes.  Miss  Money  kept 
her  eyes  on  the  ground  for  the  most 
part,  and  professed  to  take  little  no- 
tice of  the  ordinary  adornments  of 
rooms;  for  Miss  Money  was  a  saint, 
and  was  furthermore  engaged  to  a  man 
not  far  from  her  father's  years,  who, 
having  made  a  great  deal  of  money  at 
the  Parliamentary  bar,  was  now  think- 
ing of  entering  the  Church,  and  had 
already  set  about  the  building  of  a 
temple  of  medieeval  style,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  Miss  Money  naturally 
was  deeply  interested. 

Ifiss  Blanchet  was  in  a  flatter  of  ex- 
citement as  she  entered  the  sitting- 
room.  As  she  was  crossing  its  thresh- 
old she  was  considering  whether  she 
ought  to  present  a  copy  of  her  poems 
to  each  of  the  three  ladies  or  only  to 
Mrs.  Money;  or  whether  she  ought 
to  tender  the  gift  now  or  send  it 
on  by  the  post.  The  solemn  eyes 
and  imposing  presence  of  Mrs.  Money 
were  almost  alarming,  and  the  trailing 
dresses  and  feathers  of  all  the  ladies 
sent  a  thrill  of  admiration  and  homage 
into  the  heart  of  the  poetess— every- 
thing was  so  evidently  put  on'  regard- 
less of  expense.  Little  Mary  hod  al- 
ways been  so  poor  and  so  stinted  in 
the  matter  of  wardrobe  that  she  could 
not  help  admiring  these  splendidly 
dressed  women.  Mary,  however,  luck- 
ily remembered  what  was  due  to  the 
dignity  of  poetic  genius,  and  did  not 
allow  her  homage  to  show  itself  too 
much  in  the  form  of  trepidation.  She 
instantly  put  on  her  best  company 
manners,  and  spoke  in  the  sweetly 
measured  and  genteel  tone  which  she 
used  to  employ  at  Eeeton,  when  she 
had  occasion  to  interchange  a  word 
with  the  judges,  or  the  sheriffs,  or 
some  eminent  counseL 

''  Minola  will  be  home  in  a  few  mo- 
ments— a  very  few,"  Miss   Blanchet 
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saicL  ''Indeed,  I  expect  her  every 
minate.  I  know  she  would  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  she  did  not  see  yotu'' 

*'0h,  I  am  not  going  without  se^ 
ing  Nola  I  *'  said  Lucy. 

''I  am  Minola*8  friend,"  Mary  ex- 
plained with  placid  dignity.  *'  I  may 
introduce  myself.  My  brother,  I 
know,  has  already  the  honor  of  your 
acquaintance.    I  am  Miss  Blanchet." 

''Mr.  Herbert  Blanchet's  sister?" 
Mrs.  Money  said  in  melancholy  tone, 
*  but  with  delighted  eyes.  ' '  This  is  in- 
deed an  unexpected  and  a  very  great 
pleasure." 

"Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  Herbert  Blanchet's  sister  ? "  Lucy 
exclaimed,  seizing  both  the  hands  of 
the  poetess.  "  He's  the  most  delight- 
ful creature,  and  a  true  poet.  Oh, 
yes,  a  man  of  genius  ! " 

The  eyes  of  Mary  moistened  with 
happiness  and  pride. 

"Herbert  Blanchet  is  my  brother. 
He  is  much  younger  than  I;  I  need 
hardly  say  that.  I  used  to  take  care 
of  him  years  ago,  almost  as  if  I  were 
his  mother.  We  were  a  long  time  sep- 
arated ;  he  has  been  so  much  abroad." 

The  faithful  Mary  would  not  for  all 
the  world  have  suggested  that  their 
long  separation  was  due  to  any  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  her  brotiier. 
Indeed,  at  the  moment  she  was  not 
thinking  of  anything  of  the  kin4,  only 
of  his  genius,  and  his  beauty,  and  his 
noble  heart. 

''  He  never  told  me  he  had  a  sister," 
Mrs.  Money  said,  "or  I  should  have 
been  delighted  to  call  on  you  long  ago, 
Miss  Blanchet.  It  is  your  brother's 
fault,  not  mine.    I  shall  tell  him  so." 

"He  did  not  know  that  I  was  com- 
ing to  London,"  Mary  was  quick  to 
explain.  "  He  thought  I  was  still  liv- 
ing in  Keeton.  I  only  came  to  Lon- 
don with  MLnola." 

"Oh  !  Tou  lived  in  Eeoton  then 
always,  along  with  Miss  Grey  t " 

"How  delightful  1"  Lucy  exclaim- 
ed, desisting  from  her  occupation  of 
opening  books  and  turning  over  mu- 
sic; '*for  you  can  tell  us  all  about 
Ifola  and  her  love  story." 


"Her  love  story!"  Mrs.  Money  re- 
peated, in  tones  of  melancholy  inquiry. 

"Her  love  story  1"  Miss  Blanchet 
murmured  tremulously,  and  wonder- 
ing who  had  betrayed  Minola's  secrete 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Lucy  decisively. 
"I  know  there's  some  love  story^— 
something  romantic  and  delightfi^ 
Do  tell  us,  Miss  Blanchet." 

Even  the  saint-like  Theresa  now 
showed  a  mild  and  becoming  inter- 
est. 

"  It's  not  exactly  a  love  story,"  Miss 
Blanchet  said  wiUi  some  hesitatioa, 
not  well  knowing  what  she  ought  to 
reveal  and  what  to  keep  back.  "At 
least  it's  no  love  afCsir  on  Minola's 
part.  She  never  was  in  love— never. 
She  detests  all  love-making — at  least 
she  thinks  so,"  the  poetess  said  with  a 
gentle  sigh.  "  But  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  very  much  in  love 
with  her." 

"Oh,  she  must  have  had  hei^  of 
lovers  I "  interposed  Lucy. 

Miss  Blanchet  then  told  the  story  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard,  and  how  he 
was  rich  and  handsome — at  least  rather 
handsome,  she  said — and  how  he 
wanted  to  marry  Minola;  and  her  peo- 
ple very  much  wished  that  she  would 
have  him,  and  she  would  not;  and 
how  at  last  she  hastened  her  flight  to 
London  to  get  rid  of  him.  All  this 
was  full  of  delightful  interest  to  Lucf, 
and  still  further  quickened  the  kindly 
sympathy  of  Mrs.  Money.  Then  Mary 
Blanchet  went  into  a  long  story  about 
the  death  of  Minola's  mother  and  the 
second  marriage  of  Minola's  father^ 
and  then  the  father's  death  and  the 
stepmother's  second  marriage,  and  the 
discomfort  of  the  home  which  fate  had 
thus  provided  for  MLnola.  She  expa- 
tiated upon  the  happiness  of  the  shel- 
tered life  Minola  had  had  while  her 
mother  was  living,  and  the  change 
that  came  upon  her  afterward,  until 
the  only  doubt  Mrs.  Money  had  ever 
entertained  about  Minola — a  doubt  as 
to  the  perfect  furopriety  and  judgment 
of  her  coming  to  live  almost  alone  im 
London — ^vanished  altogether,  and  she 
regarded  our  heroine  as  agiil  who  had 
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been  diiven  from  her  hcftne  instead  of 
having  fled  from  it. 

Mrs.  Money  delicately  and  cautious- 
ly approached  the  subject  of  Minola's 
means  of  subsistence.  On  this  point 
no  one  could  enlighten  her  better  than 
Miss  Blanchet,  who  knew  to  the  six- 
pence the  income  and  expenditure  of 
her  friend.  WeU,  Minola  was  not 
badly  oft  for  a  girl,  Mrs.  Money 
thought.  A  girl  could  live  nicely  and 
quietly,  like  a  lady,  but  very  quietly, 
on  that.  Besides,  some  rich  man 
would  be  sure  to  fall  in  love  with  her. 

*'  But  she  ought  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  money, "  the  poetess  eagerly  explain- 
ed, yery  proud  of  her  leader's  losses. 
^'  Her  father  was  a  rich  man,  quite  a 
rich  man,  and  he  had  quarrelled  with 
her  brother,  and  she  ought  to  have  all 
the  money,  only  for  that  second  mar- 
riage." Indeed,  Miss  Blanchet  added 
the  expression  of  her  own  profound 
conviction  that  there  must  have  been 
some  queer  work — some  concealment 
or  something — about  Mr.  Grey's  prop- 
erty, seeing  that  so  little  of  it  came  to 
Minola. 

'Til  get  Mr.  Money  to  look  into  all 
that,"  Mrs.  Money  said  decisively. 
''He  understands  all  about  these 
things,  and  nothing  could  be  hidden 
from  him." 

Miss  Blanchet  modestly  intimated 
that  she  had  confided  her  suspicions 
to  her  brother,  and  begged  him  to  try 
and  find  out  something. 

''Oh,  he  never  could  understand 
anything  about  it ! "  Lucy  said. 
*' Poets  never  know  about  these 
things.  It's  just  in  papa's  line.  He'll 
find  out.  They  can't  baffle  him.  I 
know  they  have  been  cheating  Nola — 
I  know  they  have  !  I  know  thcre^s  a 
will  hidden  away  somewhere,  making 
her  the  rightful  heir  or  whatever  it  is." 

"About  this  gentleman — this  lover. 
Is  he  a  nice  person  ? "  Mrs.  McHiey  be- 
gan. 

"Mr.  Augustus  Sheppardt"  Mary 
asked,  mentioning  his  name  for  the 
first  time  in  the  conversation. 

"  Augustus  Sheppard  !  Is  that  his 
name?"     Lucy    demanded    eagerly. 


"Why  then,  papa  knows  him  I  In- 
deed he  does.  I  do  declare  papa 
knows  everything  I " 

''Why  do  you  think,  dear,  that  he 
knows  this  gentleman  ? " 

"Because  I  heard  him  asking  Nola 
about  Mr.  Augustus  ^eppard  the 
other  day,  mamma,  in  our  drawing- 
room." 

"He  couldn't  have  known ^ this,  I 
think,"  Miss  Blanchet  said. 

"Oh,  no,  I  suppose  not;  but  he 
knows  him,  and  he'll  tell  us  all  about 
him.  Why  wouldn't  Nola  have  him, 
Miss  Blanchet  ¥ " 

"  He  is  rather  a  formal  sort  of  per- 
son, and  heavy,  and  not  the  least  in 
the  world  poetic  or  romantic ;  and  Mi- 
nola does  not  like  him  at  all.  She 
doesn't  think  his  feelings  are  very 
deep;  but  there  I  am  sure  she  is 
wrong,"  the  poetess  added  emphati- 
cally. "  She  has  never  had  occasion 
to  make  a  study  of  human  feelings  as 
others  have." 

"You  think  he  has  deep  feelings  ? " 
Mrs.  Money  asked,  turning  the  full 
light  of  her  melancholy  eyes  upon 
Mary,  and  with  her  whole  soul  already 
in  the  question. 

"Oh,  yes;  I  know  he  has.  I  know 
that  he  will  persevere,  and  will  try  to 
make  Minola  marry  him  still.  He  is  a 
man  I  should  be  afraid  of  if  he  were 
disappointed.    I  should  indeed." 

"Mamma,  don't  you  think  we  had 
better  have  Nola  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
whilst"  Lucy  asked.  "Miss  Blan- 
chet could  describe  him,  or  get  a  pho- 
tograph, and  we  could  give  oiders 
that  no  such  man  was  ever  to  be  ad- 
mitted if  he  should  call  and  ask  to  see 
her.  Some  one  should  always  go  out 
with  her,  or  she  should  only  go  in  the 
carriage.  I  dread  this  man ;  I  do  in- 
deed. Miss  Blanchet  is  quite  right, 
and  she  knows  more  than  she  says,  I 
dare  say.  Such  terrible  things  have 
happened,  you  know.  I  read  in  a  pa- 
per the  other  day  of  a  young  man  who 
fell  in  love  with  a  girl — in  the  country 
it  was,  I  think,  or  in  Spain  perhaps, 
or  somewhere — ^and  she  would  not 
marry  him ;  and  he  hid  himself  with  a 
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long  dagger,  and  when  she  was  going  to 
church  he  stabbed  her  several  times." 

*^  I  don't  think  Mr.  Augustus  She^ 
pard  would  be  likely  to  do  anything 
of  that  kind,"  Miss  Blanchet  said. 
^'  He's  a  very  respectable  man,  and  a 
steady,  graye  sort  of  person." 

"You  never  can  tell,"  Lucy  de- 
clared. "When  those  quiet  men  are 
in  low  and  disappointed,  they  are 
dreadful  I  IVe  read  a  great  many 
things  just  like  that  in  books." 

"Well,  dear,"  Mrs.  Money  said, 
"we'll  ask  your  papa.  If  he  k;nows 
this  gentleman — this  person — ^he  can 
tell  us  what  sort  of  man  he  is.  It 
doesn't  seem  that  he  is  in  London  now. " 

"He  may  have  come  to-day,"  said 
Lucy. 

Miss  Theresa  looked  at  her  watch. 

"Mamma  dear,  I  dont  think  Miss 
Grey  is  coming  in  just  yet,  and  it's 
growing  late,  and  I  have  to  attend  the 
Ladies'  Committee  of  the  Saint  Angul- 
phus  Association,  at  four." 

"You  go,  mamma,  with  Theresa," 
Lucy  exclaimed.  "I'll  wait;  I  must 
see  Nola.  I  begin  to  be  alarmed.  It*s 
▼ory  odd  her  staying  out.  I  think 
something  must  really  have  happened. 
That  man  may  have  been  in  town, 
waiting  somewhere.  You  go.  When  I 
have  seen  I^ola,  and  am  satisfied  that 
she  is  safe,  I  can  get  home  in  the  om- 
nibus, or  the  underground,  or  the 
steamboat,  oir  somehow.  I'll  find  my 
way,  you  may  be  sure." 

"My  dear,"  her  mother  said,  "you 
were  never  in  an  omnibus  in  your  life. " 

"Papa  goes  in  omnibuses,  and  he 
says  he  doesn't  care  whether  other 
people  do  or  not." 

"But  a  lady,  my  dear " 

"Oh,  Tve  seen  them  in  the  streets 
full  of  women  I  They  don't  object  to 
ladies  at  all." 

"But  my  dear  young  lady,"  Miss 
Blanchet  pleaded,  "there  is  not  the 
slightest  occasion  for  your  staying. 
Mr.  Sheppard  isn't  at  all  that  kind  of 
person.  Minola  is  quite  safe.  Bhe  is 
often  out  much  later  than  this,  al- 
though I  confess  that  I  did  expect  her 
home  much  earlier  to-day." 


"I'll  stoy  tiU  Nola  comes,"  the  pos- 
itive little  Lucy  declared,  "unless 
Miss  Blanchet  turns  me  out;  and 
there's  an  end  of  that.  So,  mftinniii 
dear,  you  and  Tessy  do  as  you  please, 
and  never  mind  me." 

"When  Minpla  does  come—-'' 
Mary  Blanchet  began  to  say. 

"When  she  does  come?"  Lucy  in- 
terrupted in  portentous  accents.  '  ^  Say 
if  she  does  come.  Miss  Blanchet." 

"When  she  does  come,  please  don*t 
say  anything  of  Mr.  Sheppard.  Of 
course  she  would  not  like  to  think 
that  we  spoke  about  such  a  subject." 

"  Ob,  of  course,  of  course  I "  all  the 
ladies  chorused,  with  looks  expressive 
of  immense  caution  and  discretion; 
and  in  true  feminine  fashion  all  hon- 
estly assuming  that  there  could  be 
nothing  wrong  in  talking  over  any- 
body's supposed  secrets  so  long  as  the 
person  concerned  did  not  know  of  the 
talk. 

"I  see  Miss  Grey,"  said  the  quiet 
Theresa  suddenly.  She  had  been 
looking  out  of  the  window  to  see  if 
the  carriage  was  near.  As  a  professed 
saint  she  bad  naturally  less  interest  in 
ordinary  human  creatures  than  her 
mother  and  sister  had. 

"Thank  heaven  1 "  Lucy  exclaimed. 

"  Dear  Lucy  I "  Theresa  interposed  in 
tones  of  mild  remonstrance,  as  if  she 
would  suggest  that  not  everybody  had 
a  right  to  make  reference  to  heaven, 
and  that  heaven  would  probably  re- 
sent any  allusion  to  it  by  the  un- 
qualified. 

"Well,  I  am  thankful  that  she  is 
coming  all  the  same ;  but  I  wish  yoa 
wouldn't  call  her  Miss  Grey,  Tessy. 
It  seems  cold  and  unfriendly.  Call 
her  Nola,  please." 

Mary  Blanchet  went  to  the  door  and 
exchanged  a  brief  word  or  two  with 
Minola,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
prepared  for  her  visitors.  Minola 
came  in,  looking  very  handsome,  with 
her  color  heightened  by  a  quick  walk 
home  and  the  little  excitement  of  her 
morning. 

"How  lovely  yon  are  looking,  Nola, 
dear  I "   Lucy   exclaimed,    after   the 
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first  greetings  ^ere  over.  **  You  look 
as  if  you  had  been  liaTing  on  adven- 
ture." 

^*I  have  had  a  sort  of  adyentnre," 
Minola  answered  with  a  faint  blush. 

The  one  thought  went  through  the 
minds  of  all  her  listeners  at  the  same 
moment,  and  it  shaped  itself  into  a 
name — ^^Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard." 
All  were  silent  and  breathless. 

^'It  was  not  much/'  Minola  hasten- 
ed to  say.  "Only  I  met  Mr.  Victor 
Heron  in  Regent's  Park,  and  I  have 
been  walking  with  him." 

Most  of  her  listeners  seemed  relieved. 

"1  wish  I  hod  met  him,"  Lucy 
blurted  out.  *' He  is  very  handsome, 
and  I  should  like  to  hare  walked  with 
him.  Oh,  what  nonsense  I  am  talk- 
ing ! "  and  she  grew  red,  and  jumped 
up  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

Then  they  all  talked  about  some- 
thing else,  and  the  visit  closed  with  a 
promise  that  Minola  and  Mary  Blon- 
chet  would  present  themselves  at  one 
of  Mrs.  Money *s  little  weekly  recep- 
tions, out  of  season,  which  was  to  take 
place  the  following  evening;  and  after 
which  Mrs.  Money  hoped  to  decoy 
them  into  staying  for  the  night.  Mary 
Blanchet  went  to  bed  that  night  in  an 
ecstasy  of  happiness,  only  disturbed 
now  and  then  by  a  torturing  doubt  as 
to  whether  Mrs.  Money  would  be 
equally  willing  to  receive  her  if  she 
had  known  that  she  had  been  the 
keeper  of  the  court-house  at  Keeton; 
and  whether  she  ought  not  to  fore- 
warn Mrs.  Money  of  the  fact;  and 
whether  she  ought  not,  at  least,  to 
call  Minola's  attention  to  the  question, 
and  submit  to  her  judgment. 


CHAPTER  IX, 

IN  80CISTT. 

Mb.  Mohet  was  not  a  very  regular 
visitor  at  his  wife's  little  receptions 
out  of  the  season.  In  the  season,  and 
when  they  had  larger  and  more  formal 
gatherings,  he  showed  himself  as  much 
as  was  fitting  and  regular;  for  many 
of  the  guests  then  were  virtually  his 


guests,  persona  who  desired  especially 
to  see  him,  and  of  whose  topics  he 
could  talk.  A  good  many  foreign  vis- 
itors were  there  usually— scientific 
men,  and  railway  contractors,  and  en* 
giueers,  aud  shipbuilders,  from  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Russia,  and  of  course 
the  United  States,  who  looked  upon 
Mr.  Money  as  a  person  of  great  impor- 
tance and  distinction,  and  would  not 
have  cared  anything  about  most  of 
Mrs.  Money's  guests. 

Hie  foreigners  were  curiously  right 
and  wrong.  Mr.  Money  was  a  person 
of  importance  and  distinction.  Every 
Londoner  who  knew  anything  knew 
his  name,  and  knew  that  he  was  clever 
and  distinguished.  If  a  Russian 
stranger  of  rank  were  dining  with  a 
Cabinet  minister,  and  were  to  express 
a  wish  to  see  and  know  Mr.  Money, 
the  minister  would  think  the  wish 
quite  natural,  and  would  take  his 
friend  down  to  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  make  him  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Money.  We  have  all  been 
foreigners  ourselves  somewhere,  and 
we  know  how  our  longing  to  see  some 
celebrity,  as  we  suppose,  of  the  land 
we  are  visiting,  some  one  whose  name 
was  familiar  to  us  in  England,  has 
been  occasionally  checked  and  chilled 
by  our  finding  that  in  the  celebrity's 
own  city  no  one  seems  to  have  heard 
of  him.  There  are  only  too  many  ce- 
lebrities of  this  kind  which  shine,  like 
the  moon,  for  those  who  are  a  long 
way  off.  But  Mr.  Money  was  a  man  of 
mark  in  London,  as  well  as  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg and  New  York.  Therein  the 
foreigners  found  themselves  right. 
Tet  Mr.  Money's  position  was  some- 
what peculiar  for  all  that,  in  a  manner 
no  stranger  could  well  appreciate. 
The  Cabinet  minister  did  not  ask  Mr. 
Honey  to  meet  his  friend  at  dinner; 
or,  at  all  events,  would  never  have 
been  able  to  say  to  his  friend,  ^*  Money! 
Oh,  yes  I  Of  course  you  ought  to 
know  him.  He  is  coming  to-morrow 
to  dine  with  us.  Won't  you  come  and 
meet  him  ? "  The  most  the  Cabinet 
minister  would  do  would  be  to  get  up 
a  little  dinner  party,  suitably  adjusted 
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for  the  express  parpoM  of  bringing 
his  friend  and  Mr.  Money  together.  It 
would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr. 
Money  was  under  a  cloud.  There 
rather  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  faint 
idea  abroad  that  he  ought  to  be,  or 
some  day  would  be,  under  a  cloud,  no 
one  knew  why. 

No  such  considerations  as  these, 
however,  would  have  affected  the  com- 
pany who  gathered  round  Mrs.  Money^ 
in  the  out-of-season  evenings,  or  could 
have  been  appreciated  by  them.  Tliey 
were,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  out 
oi  Mr.  Money's  line.  He  came  among 
them  irregularly  and  at  intervals;  and 
if  he  found  there  any  man  or  woman 
he  knew  or  was  taken  with,  he  talked 
to  him  or  her  a  good  deal,  and  per- 
haps, if  it  wore  a  man,  he  carried  him 
and  one  or  two  others  (^  to  his  own 
study  or  smoking-room,  where  they 
discoursed  at  their  ease.  Sometimes 
Lucelet  was  sent  to  her  papa,  if  he 
was  not  making  his  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room,  to  beg  him  to  accom- 
plish some  such  act  of  timely  interven- 
tion. Somebody,  perhaps,  presented 
himself  among  Mrs.  Money's  guests 
who  was  rather  too  solid,  or  grave,  or 
scientific,  or  political,  to  care  for  the 
general  company,  and  to  be  of  any  so- 
cial benefit  to  them ;  or  some  one,  as 
we  have  said,  in  whose  eyes  Mr.  Money 
would  be  a  celebrity,  and  Mrs.  Money's 
guests  counted  for  nothing.  Then 
Lucy  went  for  her  father,  if  he  was  in 
the  house,  and  drew  him  forth.  He 
was  wonderfully  genial  with  his  wo- 
mankind. They  might  disturb  him  at 
any  moment  and  in  any  way  they 
chose.  He  seemed  to  have  as  little 
idea  of  grumbling  if  they  disturbed 
him  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  would 
have  of  snapping  at  his  master's  chil- 
dren if  they  insisted  on  rousing  him 
up  from  his  dose  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Money  talked  very  frankly  of 
his  daughters  and  their  prospects 
sometimes. 

'^My  girls  are  going  to  marry  any 
one  they  like,"  he  would  often  say; 
'*  the  poorer  the  better,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  so  long  as  they  like  the 


girls  and  the  girls  like  them."  As 
chance  would  have  it,  a  rich  man  fell 
in  love  with  Theresa,  and  she,  in  her 
quiet,  sanctimonious  way,  loved  him, 
and  that  was  settled. 

*^Now,  Lucelet,  look  out  for  your- 
self," Mr.  Money  would  say  to  his 
blushing  daughter.  ''If  you  fall  in 
love  with  some  fine  young  fellow,  I 
don't  care  if  he  hasnt  sixpence.  Only 
be  sure,  Mrs.  Lucelet,  that  you  are  in 
love  with  him,  and  that  he  is  in  love 
with  you,  and  not  with  your  expecta- 
tions." 

Lucelet  generally  smiled  and  saucily 
tossed  her  head,  as  one  who  should 
say  that  she  considered  herself  a  per- 
son quite  qualified  to  make  an  impies- 
sion  without  the  help  of  any  expecta- 
tions. 

''I  sottietimes  wish  the  right  man 
would  come  along,  Lucelet,"  Mr. 
Money  said  one  day,  throwing  his  arm 
round  his  pretty  daughter's  shoulder, 
and  drawing  her  to  him. 

'*Papa  I  do  you  want  to  get  rid  of 
me  so  soon?  I  wonder  at  you.  I 
know  I  dont  want  to  get  rid  of  you." 

**  No,  no,  dear;  it  isn't  that.  Never 
mind.  Where's  your  mamma?  Jast 
ran  and  ask  her" — and  Mr.  Money 
started  something  else,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  conversation. 

Mr.  Money's  ideas  with  r^ard  to 
the  future  of  his  daughters  did  not 
fail  to  become  known  among  his  ac- 
quaintances in  general,  and  would 
doubtless  have  drawn  young  men  in 
goodly  numbers  around  his  home,  even 
if  Lucelet  were  far  less  pretty  than  she 
really  was.  But  in  any  case  Mrs. 
Money  loved  to  be  friendly  to  young 
people,  and  her  less  formal  parties 
were  largely  attended,  almost  always, 
by  the  young.  Miss  Theresa's  future 
husband  did  not  come  there  often. 
He  had  known  the  family  chiefly 
through  Mr.  Money  and  Parliament; 
and,  coming  once  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Money,  he  fell  fairiy  in  love  with  the 
dove-like  eyes  and  saintly  ways  of 
Theresa.  Theresa  was  therefore  what 
her  father  would  have  called  ''out  of 
the  swim."     She   looked   tolerantly 
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upon  her  motber*8  little  gatherings 
of  poets  en  herhe^  artists  who  were 
great  to  their  friends,  patriots  hunting 
for  constituencies,  orators  who  had 
not  yet  caught  the  speaker's  eye,  and 
persons  who  had  tried  success  in  all 
these  various  paths  and  failed.  She 
looked  on  them  tolerantly,  but  her  soul 
was  not  in  them ;  it  floated  above  them 
in  a  purer  atmosphere.  It  was  now,  in- 
deed, floating  among  the  spires  of  the 
church  which  her  lover  was  to  build. 

OQe  peculiarity  seemed  common  to 
the  guests  whom  Mrs.  Money  gathered 
around  her.  On  any  subject  in  which 
they  felt  the  slightest  interest  they 
never  felt  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
air  they  breathed  was  that  of  convic- 
tion; the  language  they  talked  was 
that  of  dogma.  The  men  and  women 
they  knew  were  the  greatest,  most 
gifted,  and  most  beautiful  in  the 
world ;  the  men  and  women  they  did 
not  know  were  nothing — ^were  beneath 
contempt.  Every  one  had  what  Low- 
ell calls  an  *^I-tum-the-crank-of-the- 
universe  air."  In  that  charmed  circle 
every  one  was  either  a  genius  destined 
yet  to  move  the  world,  or  a  genius  too 
great  for  the  dull,  unworthy  world  to 
comprehend.  It  was  a  happy  circle, 
where  success  or  failure  came  to  just 
the  same. 

All  in  a  flutter  of  delight  was  Mary 
Blanchet  when  preparing  to  enter  that 
magical  circle.  She  was  going  at  last 
to  meet  great  men  and  brilliant  wo- 
men. Perhaps,  some  day,  she  might 
even  come  to  be  known  among  them — 
to  shine  among  them.  She  could 
never  be  done  embracing  Minola  for 
having  brought  her  to  the  gate  of  that 
heaven.  She  spent  all  the  day  dress- 
ing herself  and  adjusting  her  hair; 
but  as  the  hours  went  on  she  became 
almost  wretched  from  nervousness. 
When  it  was  nearly  time  for  them  to 
go  she  was  quivering  with  agitation. 
They  went  in  a  brougham  hired  spe- 
cially for  the  occasion,  because,  al- 
though Mrs.  Money  offered  to  send  her 
carriage,  and  Mary  would  have  liked 
it  much,  Minola  would  hear  of  nothing 
of  the  kind.*  Mary  was  engaged  all 


the  way  in  the  brougham  in  the  proper 
adjustment  of  her  gloves.  At  last 
they  came  to  the  place.  Minola  did 
the  gentleman's  part,  and  handed  her 
agitated  companion  out.  Mary  Blan- 
chet saw  a  strip  of  carpet  on  the  pave- 
ment, an  open  door  with  servants  in 
lively  standing  about,  blazing  lights, 
brightly  dressed  women  going  in,  a 
glimpse  of  a  room  with  a  crowd  of 
people,  and  then  Minola  and  she  found 
themselves  somehow  in  a  ladies'  dresA- 
ing-room. 

^^  Minola,  darling,  don't  go  in  with- 
out me.  •  I  am  quite  nervous— I  should 
never  venture  to  go  in  alone." 

Minola  did  not  intend  to  desert  her 
palpitating  little  companion,  who  now 
indeed  clung  to  her  skirts  and  would 
not  let  her  go  had  she  been  inclined. 
Miss  Blanchet  might  have  been  a 
young  beauty  just  about  to  make  her 
defmt  at  a  ball,  so  anxious  was  she 
about  her  appearance,  about  her  dresa, 
about  her  complexion;  and  at  the 
same  time  she  was  so  nervous  that  she 
could  hardly  compel  her  trembling 
fingers  to  give  the  finishing  touches 
which  she  believed  herself  to  need. 
Minola  looked  on  wondering,  puzzled, 
and  half  an^y.  The  poetess  was  un^ 
mistakably  a  little,  withered,  yellow* 
ing  old  maid.  She  had  not  even  the 
remains  of  good  looks.  No  dressing 
or  decoration  possible  to  woman  could 
make  her  anything  but  what  she  was, 
or  deceive  any  one  about  her,  or  m* 
duce  any  one  to  feel  interested  in  her. 
The  handsome,  stately  girl  who  stood 
smiling  near  her  was  about  to  enter 
the  drawing-room  quite  unconcerned 
as  to  her  own  appearance,  and  indeed 
not  thinking  about  it ;  and  the  homely 
little  old  maid  was  quite  distressed 
lest  the  company  genendly  should  not 
sufficiently  admire  her,  or  should  find 
any  fault  with  her  dress. 

<*Oome  along,  you  silly  poetess,'* 
said  Minola  at  last,  breaking  into  a 
laugh,  and  fairly  drawing  her  com- 
panion away  from  the  looking-glass. 
**What  do  you  think  anybody  will 
care  about  you  or  me  ?  We'll  steal  in 
unnoticed,  and  we'll  be  all  right."  j 
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*'It'8  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in 
London  society,  Minola,  dear,  and  I'm 
quite  nerrous." 

^'  It*s  the  first  time  I  ever  was  in 
London  society,  and  I*m  not  a  bit  ner- 
▼oos.  No  one  knows  us,  dear— and 
no  one  cares.     So  come  along." 

She  fairly  carried  Mary  Blanchet  out 
of  the  dressing-room,  along  a  corridor 
lined  with  seats,  on  which  people  who 
had  been  in  the  drawing-room  and 
had  come  out,  were  chattering,  and 
flirting,  and  lonnging — and  at  last 
oyer  the  threshold  of  the  drawing- 
room,  and  into  the  presence  of  the 
hostess.  A  few  friendly  words  were 
got  throagh,  and  Minola  dragged  her 
companion  along  through  the  crowd  in- 
to the  recess  formed  by  a  window  where 
there  were  some  unoccupied  seats. 

**Now,  Mary,  that's  done.  TTie 
plunge  is  made,  dear  !  We  are  in  so- 
ciety !  Let  us  sit  down  here — and 
look  at  it." 

"This,"  said  Maiy  faintly— "this, 
at  last,  is  society." 

"I  suppose  it  is,  dear.  At  least  it 
will  do  very  well  for  you  and  me.  We 
should  never  know  any  difference. 
Imagine  all  these  people  marquises 
and  countesses,  and  what  more  can  we 
want  to  make  us  happy  f  They  may 
be  marquises  and  countesses  for  all  I 
know." 

"  I  should  think  there  must  be  some 
great  poets,  and  authors,  and  artists, 
Minola.  I  am  sure  there  must  be. 
Oh,  there  is  my  brother  I " 

In  effect  Mr.  Herbert  Blanchet  had 
already  fixed  his  dark  eyes  on  Minola, 
and  was  making  his  way  up  to  her 
retreat,  rather  to  Minola's  distress. 
He  addressed  Minola  at  once  with  that 
undefinable  manner  of  easy  and  kind- 
ly superiority  which  he  always  adopt- 
ed toward  women,  and  which,  it  must 
be  owned,  impressed  some  women  a 
great  deal.  To  his  sister  he  held  out, 
while  hardly  looking  at  her,  an  en- 
couraging hand  of  recognition. 

•  *  Have  you  seen  Delavar's  picture  t " 
he  asked  Minola. 

"  No.    Who  is  Dclavar  ?  " 

« ( Delavar  ?  He  teas  the  greatest  paint- 


er of  our  time— at  least  of  his  school; 
for  I  don't  admit  that  his  school  is  the 
true  one." 

"  Oh,  is  his  picture  here  I " 

*'  In  the  other  room — ^yes.  He  paint- 
ed it  for  Mr.  Money — ^for  Mrs.  Money 
rather  I  should  say— and  it  has  just 
been  sent  home.  Come  with  me  and 
I  will  show  it  to  you." 

"  And  Mary  ?  " 

*'  We'll  come  back  for  Mary  present- 
ly. The  rooms  are  too  fulL  We 
couldn't  all  get  through.  If  you'll 
take  my  arm.  Miss  Grey  ! " 

Minola  rose  and  took  his  arm,  and 
they  made  their  way  slowly  through  the 
room.  They  moved  even  more  slowly 
than  was  necessary,  for  Herbert  Blan- 
chet was  particularty  anxious  to  show 
off  his  companion  and  himself  to  the 
fullest  advantage.  The  moment  Mi- 
nola entered  the  room  he  saw  that  she 
was  the  handsomest  girl  there,  and 
that  her  dressing  was  simple,  grace- 
ful, and  picturesque.  He  knew  that 
before  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  passed 
everybody  would  be  asking  who  she 
was,  and  he  resolved  to  secure  for 
himself  the  effect  of  being  the  first  to 
parade  her  through  the  rooms.  He 
was  a  singularly  handsome  man — as 
has  been  said  before — almost  oppres- 
sively handsome ;  and  a  certain  wasted 
look  about  his  eyes  and  cheeks  added 
a  new  and  striking  effect  to  his  ap- 
pearance. He  was  dark,  she  was  fair; 
he  was  a  tall  man,  she  was  a  rather  tall 
girl ;  and  if  his  face  had  a  worn  look, 
hers  had  an  expression  of  something 
like  habitual  melancholy,  which  was 
not  perhaps  in  keeping  with  her  natu- 
ral temperament,  and  which  lent  by 
force  of  contrast  an  additional  charm 
to  her  eyes  when  they  suddenly  lit  up 
at  the  opening  of  any  manner  of  ani- 
mated conversation.  No  combination 
could  be  more  effective,  Mr.  Blanchet 
felt,  than  that  of  his  appearance  and 
hers ;  and  then  she  was  a  new  figure. 
So  he  passed  slowly  on  with  her,  and 
be  knew  that  most  people  looked  at 
them  as  they  passed.  He  took  good 
care,  too,  that  they  should  be  eng^agcd 
in  earnest  talk.  ^  j 
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*'I  am  delighted  to  have  yoa  all  to 
myself  for  a  moment,  Miss  Grey — ^to 
tell  yoa  that  I  know  all  about  your 
goodness  to  Mary.  That  is  why  I 
would  not  bring  her  with  us  now.  No 
— ^you  must  let  me  speak— I  am  not 
offering  you  my  thanks.  I  know  y6u 
would  not  care  about  that.  But  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  know  what  you 
hare  done.  I  have  no  doubt  that  you 
are  her  sole  support — poor  Mary  I " 

**I  am  her  friend,  Mr.  Blanchet — 
only  that." 

*•  Her  only  friend  too.  Her  brother 
has  not  done  much  for  her.  To  tell 
you  the  truth,  Miss  Qrey,  it  isn't  in  his 
power  now.  You  don't  know  the 
struggles  of  us,  the  unsuccessful  men 
in  literature,  who  yet  have  faith  in 
ou]:;^lves.  I  am  very  poor.  My  utmost 
effort  goes  in  keeping  a  decent  dress- 
coat  and  buying  a  pair  of  gloves;  I 
don't  complain — I  am  not  one  bit  de- 
terred, and  I  only  trouble  yon  with 
this  confession,  because  whatever  I 
may  have  been  in  the  past  I  had  rather 
you  knew  me  to  be  what  I  am — a 
wretched,  penniless  struggler — ^than 
believe  that  I  left  my  sister  to  be  a 
burden  on  your  friendship." 

'*Mary  is  the  only  friend  I  have," 
said  Minola.  ^^It  is  not  wonderful  if 
I  wish  to  keep  her  with  me.  And  you 
will  make  a  great  success  some  time." 

He  shook  his  head. 

*^If  one  hadn't  to  grind  at  things 
for  bare  living,  one  might  do  some- 
thing. I  am  not  bad  enough,  or  good 
enough ;  and  that's  the  truth  of  it.  I 
dare  say  if  I  were  mean  enough  to 
hunt  after  some  woman  with  money,  I 
might  have  succeeded  as  well  as  others 
—but  I  couldn't  do  that." 

**  No,  I  am  sure  you  could  not." 

*'I  am  not  mean  enough  for  that. 
But  I  am  not  high-minded  enough  to 
accept  any  path,  and  be  content  with 
it  and  proud  of  it.  Now  I  shan't  bore 
you  any  more  about  myself.  I  wanted 
you  to  know  this  that  you  might  not 
think  too  harshly  of  me.  I  know  you 
felt  some  objection  to  me  at  first;  yon 
need  not  try  politely  to  deny  it." 

**0h,  no;  I  don't  want  to  deny  it. 


I  prefer  truth  to  politeness,  a  great 
deal.  I  did  think  you  had  neglected 
your  sister;  but  really  I  was  not  sur- 
prised. I  believe  other  men  do  the 
same  thing." 

**  But  now  you  see  that  I  have  some 
excuse  f " 

' '  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  Mr.  Blanchet. " 

^'  Qlad  to  hear  that  I  am  so  wretch- 
edly poor.  Miss  Grey  ? "  he  said  with 
a  smile,  and  bending  his  eyes  on  her. 
^^Glad  to  hear  that  ^our  friend*8 
brother  is  such  a  failure  ? " 

*^I  would  rather  a  thousand  times 
hear  that  you  were  poor  than  that  you 
were  heartless.  I  don't  call  it  a  fail- 
ure to  be  poor.  I  should  call  it  a  fail- 
ure to  be  selfish  and  mean." 

She  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  but  very 
earnestly  and  eagerly,  and  she  sudden- 
ly thought  she  was  speaking  too  eager- 
ly, and  stopped. 

*' Well, "he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  ^*  here  is  the  picture.  We  shall 
get  to  it  presently,  when  these  people 
move  away." 

They  had  entered,  through  a  cur- 
tained door,  a  small  room  which  was 
nearly  filled  with  people  standing  be- 
fore a  picture,  and  admiringly  criti- 
cising it.  Minola,  with  all  her  real  or 
fancied  delight  in  noting  the  jealous- 
ies and  weaknesses  of  men  and  women, 
could  hear  no  words  of  detraction  or 
even  dispraise. 

''Is  the  painter  here?"  she  asked 
of  her  companion  in  a  whisper. 

''No;  I  haven't  seen  him.  Perhaps 
he'll  come  in  later  on." 

"Would  you  think  it  cheap  cyni- 
cism if  I  were  to  ask  why  they  all 
praise  the  picture — ^why  they  don't 
find  any  fault  with  it  ? " 

"Oh,  because  they  are  all  of  the 
school,  and  they  must  support  their 
creed.  Our  art  is  a  creed  to  us.  I 
don't  admit  that  I  am  of  Delavar's 
school  any  more ;  in  fact,  I  look  upon 
him  as  a  heretic.  He  is  going  in  for  • 
mere  popularity;  success  has  spoilt 
him.  But  to  most  of  these  people  here 
he  is  still  a  divinity.  They  havent 
found  him  out  yet." 

"Oh  I" 
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This  little  exclamation  broke  from 
Minola  as  some  people  at  length  strug- 
gled their  way  outward,  and  allowed 
her  to  see  the  whole  of  the  picture. 

^'  What  is  it  called  ?  "  she  asked. 

'^Love  stronger  than  death." 
The  scene  was  a  graveyard,  under  a 
sickly  yellow  moon,  rising  in  a  liTid 
and  greenish  sky.  A  little  to  the  left 
of  the  spectator  was  seen  a  freshly- 
opened  grave.  In  the  foreground 
were  two  jfigures — one  that  of  a  dead 
girl,  whom  her  lover  had  just  haled 
from  her  coffin,  wrapped  as  she  was  in 
her  cerements  of  the  tomb ;  the  other 
that  of  the  lover.  He  had  propped 
the  body  against  the  broken  hillock 
of  the  grave,  and  he  was  chanting  a 
love-song  to  it  which  he  accompanied 
on  his  lute.  His  face  suggested  the 
last  stage  of  a  galloping  consumption, 
further  enlivened  by  the  fearsome  light 
Qt  insanity  in  his  eyes.  Some  dreary 
bats  flopped  and  loUopped  through 
the  air,  and  a  few  sympathetic  toads 
came  out  to  listen  to  the  lay  of  the 
lover.  The  cypresses  appeared  as  if 
they  swayed  and  moaned  to  the  music ; 
and  the  rank  weeds  and  grasses  were 
mournfully  tremulous  around  the  san- 
dalled feet  of  the  forlorn  musician. 

Minola  at  first  could  not  keep  from 
shuddering.  Then  there  followed  a 
shocking  inclination  to  laugh. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it  ? "  Blan- 
ohet  asked. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  Uke  it  at  all." 

•*Nof  It  is  trivial.  Mere  pretti- 
ness;  just  a  striving  after  drawing- 
room  popularity.  No  depth  of  feeling ; 
no  care  for  the  realistic  power  of 
the  scene.  Pretty,  pleasing — nothing 
more.     Surface  only;  no  depth." 

*^  But  it  is  hideous,"  Minola  said. 

"Hideous?  Oh,  no!  Decay  is 
loveliness ;  decay  is  the  soul  of  really 
high  art  when  you  come  to  understand 
it.  But  there  is  no  real  decay  there. 
That  girPs  face  is  pretty  waxwork. 
There's  no  death  there,"  and  he  turned 
half  away  in  contempt.  "That  is 
what  comes  of  being  popular  and  a 
success.  No;  Delavar  is  done.  I  told 
Mm  so." 


"He  is  quite  new  to  me,"  said 
Minola.  "I  never  heard  of  him  be- 
fore." 

"He's  getting  old  now,"  Blanchei 
said.  "  He  must  be  quite  thirty.  Let 
me  see— oh,  yes;  fully  that.  He  had 
better  join  the  pre-Raphaelitee  now ; 
or  send  to  the  Royal  Academy;  or  hire 
a  gallery  and  exhibit  his  pictures  at  a 
shilling  a  head.  I  fancy  they  would 
be  quite  a  success." 

Some  of  this  conversation  took  place 
as  they  were  making  their  way  through 
the  crowd  with  the  intention  of  en- 
tering the  drawing-room  agun.  Mi- 
nola was  greatly  amused,  and  in  a  man- 
ner interested.  The  whole  thing  vraa 
entirely  new  to  her.  As  they  passed 
into  the  corridor  there  were  one  or  two 
vacant  seats.  • 

"Will  you  rest  for  a  moment  !*• 
Blanchet  said,  motioning  toward  a 
seat. 

"Hadn't  we  better  go  back  for 
Mary?" 

"  Well  go  back  presently.  She  is 
very  happy ;  she  loves  above  all  things 
observing  a  crowd." 

Minola  would  have  liked  very  much 
to  observe  the  crowd  herself  and  to 
have  people  pointed  out  to  her.  Blan- 
chet, however,  though  he  saluted  sev- 
eral persons  here  and  there,  did  not 
seem  particularly  interested  in  any  of 
them.  Minola  sat  down  for  a  while  to 
please  him,  and  to  show  that  she  had 
no  thought  of  giving  herself  airs  mere- 
ly because  she  was  enabled  to  be  kind 
to  his  sister. 

Blanchet  threw  himself  ndelong 
across  his  chair  and  leaned  toward 
Minola's  seat.  He  knew  that  people 
were  looking  at  him  and  wonderiuj^ 
who  his  companion  was,  and  he  felt 
very  happy. 

"I  wish  I  might  read  some  of  my 
poems  to  you,  Miss  Grey,"  he  said. 
"  I  should  like  to  have  your  opinion, 
because  I  know  it  would  be  sincere.** 

"I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  them, 
bnt  I  don't  think  I  should  venture  to 
give  an  opinion;  my  opinion  would 
not  be  worth  anything." 

•*  When  may  I  come  a^d  read  one 
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or  two  to  you  and  Mary  f    To-morrow 
afternoon  ?  *' 

**0h,  yes;  we  are  staying  here  to- 
night, but  we  shall  be  at  home  in  the 
afternoon.  Are  these  published  poems? 
Pray,  excuse  me — I  quite  forgot ;  you 
don't  publish.  You  don't  care  for 
fame— the  fame  that  sets  other  people 
wild." 

He  smiled,  and  slightly  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

**  We  don't  care  for  the  plaudits  of 
the  stupid  crowd,"  he  said;  **that  is 
quite  true.  We  don't  care  for  popu- 
larity, and  to  have  our  books  lying  on 
drawing-room  tables,  and  kept  by  the 
booksellers  bound  in  morocco  ready  to 
hand,  to  be  given  away  as  gift  books 
to  young  ladies.  But  we  should  like 
the  admiration  of  a  chosen  few.  The 
iruth  is,  that  I  don't  publish  my  poems 
because  I  haven't  the  money.  They 
would  be  a  dead  loss,  of  course,  to  any 
one  who  printed  them ;  I  am  proud  to 
say  that.  I  would  not  have  them  print- 
ed at  all  if  they  couldn't  be  artistically* 
and  fitly  brought  out ;  and  I  haven't 
the  money,  and  there's  an  end.  But 
if  I  might  read  my  poems  to  you,  that 
would  be  something." 

Minola  began  to  be  full  of  pity  for 
the  poor  poet,  between  whom  and 
possible  fame  there  stood  so  hard  and 
prosaic  a  barrier.  Qhe  was  touched 
by  the  proud  humility  of  his  confession 
of  ambition  and  poverty.  Three  sad- 
den questions  flashed  through  her 
mind.  *  *  I  wonder  how  much  it  would 
cost  ?  and  have  I  money  enough  t  and 
would  it  be  possible  to  get  him  to 
take  it  ? " 

Her  color  was  positively  heighten- 
ing, and  her  breath  becoming  checked 
by  the  boldness  of  these  thoughts, 
when  suddenly  there  was  a  rushing 
and  rustling  of  silken  skirts,  and  Lucy 


Money,  disengaging  herself  from  a 
man's  arm,  swooped  upon  her. 

*'You  darlingest,  dearNola,  where 
have  you  been  all  the  night  ?  I  have 
been  hunting  for  you  everywhere  I 
Oh— -Mr.  Blanchet  t  I  haven't  seen 
you  before  either.  Have  you  two  been 
wandering  about  together  all  the  eve- 
ning f " 

Looking  up,  Minola  saw  that  it  was 
Mr.  Victor  Heron  who  had  been  with 
Lucy  Money,  and  that  he  was  now 
waiting  with  a  smile  of  genial  friend- 
liness to  be  recognized  by  Miss  Grey. 
It  must  be  owned  that  Minola  felt  a 
little  embarrassed,  and  would  rather — 
though  she  could  not  possibly  tell  why 
— ^not  have  been  found  deep  in  confi- 
dential talk  with  Herbert  Blanchet. 

She  gave  Mr.  Heron  her  hand,  and 
told  him — which  was  now  the  truth — 
that  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 

''Hadn't  we  better  go  and  find 
Mary?"  Blanchet  said,  rising  and 
glancing  slightly  at  Heron.  *'She 
will  be  expecting  us." 

''No,  please  don't  take  Miss  Grey 
away  just  yet,"  Victor  said,  address- 
ing himself  straightway,  and  with  eyes 
of  unutterable  cordiality  and  good- 
fellowship,  to  the  poet.  "I  haven't 
spoken  a  word  to  her  yet ;  and  I  have 
to  go  away  soon." 

"  m  go  with  you  to  your  sister,  Mr. 
Blanchet,"  said  Lucy,  taking  his  arm 
forthwith.  "I  haven't  seen  her  all 
the  evening,  and  I  want  to  talk  to  her 
very  much." 

So  Lucy  swept  away  on  Mr.  Blan- 
chet's  arm,  looking  very  fair,  and 
petUe,  and  pretty,  as  she  held  a  bun- 
dle of  her  draperies  in  one  hand,  and 
glanced  back,  smiling  and  nodding, 
out  of  sheer  good-nature,  at  Minola. 

Victor  Heron  sat  down  by  Minola, 
and  at  once  plunged  into  earnest  talk. 
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TRIED  AND  TRUE. 


YEAR  after  year  well  gather  here, 
And  pass  the  night  in  merry  cheer. 
Through  storm  and  war,  o*er  sea  and   land. 
We'll  come  each  year  to  Neckar's  strand: 
In  war  and  storm,  on  land  and   sea, 
To  this  our  pledge  we'll  faithful  be, 
And  each  to  all  be  true. 

Bo  sang  three  students  one  March  night — 

Without  the  storm  wind  blew, 
Within  were  wine  and  warmth  and  11^^ 

And  three  hearts  brave  and  true. 

•*  To-morrow  mom  we  all  go  hence/' 

Said  Wilhelm,  speaking  low. 
*<For  Emil  fights  for  Fatherland, 

Franz  o'er  the  sea  doth  go, 

'*And  I  in  Berlin,   with  my  books, 

Will  lead  a  scholar's  life — 
In  toil,   and  war,  and  foreign  land. 

We  thus  begin  the  strife." 

Three  glasses  then  with  Rhineland  wine 
'  Unto  the  brim  were  filled, 
And  to  the  sacred  parting  pledge 
Each  heart  responaiye  thrilled. 

Three  years  went  by,  and  so  the  friends 

Unto  their  faith  were  true, 
And  spent  the  night  in  merry  song 

And  lived  the  past  year  through. 

When  came  the  fourth  reunion  night 

Without  the  March  wind  blew, 
Within  were  wine,  and  warmth,  and  light. 

And  one  heart  brave  and  true. 

For  Emil  died  for  Fatherland, 

And  Franz  went  down  at  sea— 
In  war  and   storm,  in  life  and  death. 

They  said  they'd  faithful  be: 

And  so.Wilhem  three  glasses  filled. 

Of  one  he  kissed  the  edge; 
Two  shadow  hands  the  others  raised — 

The  friends  had  kept  their  pledge  I 

Stlvbstbb  Baxtbb. 
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ABOUT  CIGARETTES. 


TEN  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  rarely 
saw  cigarettes  in  this  country, 
their  use  being  confined  to  the  few  na- 
tives who  had  acquired  the  habit  dur- 
ing a  residence  abroad,  and  to  foreign- 
ers, French,  Italian,  and  Cuban  set- 
tlers, who  followed  the  practices  of 
their  youth.  So  slight  was  the  gener- 
al demand  that,  excepting  in  the  large 
cities,  cigarettes  were  rarely  found  for 
sale.  To-day  there  are  probably  few 
small  towns  in  the  thickly  settled  por- 
tions of  the  country  where  cigarettes  are 
not  readily  obtained ;  while  in  the  large 
cities  the  stores  Tie  i^th  each  other  in 
giving  us  varied  assortments  of  lead- 
ing brands.  Indeed,  recent  statistics 
state  that  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  smoking  tobacco  consumed 
in  the  United  States  is  in  this  form. 
Cigarettes  are  now  imported  from  all 
portions  of  Europe,  but  principally 
from  France.  Several  factories  have 
of  late  years  been  started  in  our  own 
country,  but  the  cigarette  par  excdUnee 
is  made  in  Havana.  Nowhere  else  do 
we  find  capital  so  largely  invested, 
labor  so  diversified,  or  sach  attention 
to  details.  There  certainly  you  can 
take  your  choice— Honoradez,  Havana, 
Astrea,  Cherito,  Hennquez,  and  do- 
sens  of  others  of  lesser  note. 

The  tobacco  used  in  the  making  of 
the  Havana  cigarettes  is  bought  from 
the  cigar  factors,  but  only  from  those 
who  have  the  most  assured  reputation. 
It  consists  of  the  leaves  left  from  the 
making  of  cigars.  The  necessity  of 
securing  the  best  grades  of  tobacco 
cannot  be  overestimated.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  cigarette  smoker  is  formed 
solely  from  the  sense  of  taste.  He  is 
totally  unaffected  by  sight,  which  in 
the  cigar  enables  a  clever  workman  to 
so  roll  bad  tobacco  that  we  are  predis- 
posed in  favor  of  an  inferior  article. 
While  absolute  inferiority  is  intolera- 
ble in  either,  mediocrity,  in  Cuba  at 
all  events,  is  much  more  readily  toler- 
ated in  the  cigar  than  in  the  cigarette. 


The  tobaoco  for  the  cigarette  is  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed  with  us, 
raised  on  the  plantations  of  the  vari- 
ous leading  cigar  factors.  ^^Barte- 
gas,"  **Cobania,"  "Upman,"  or  what- 
ever be  the  name  of  our  favorite  brand, 
does  not  depend  for  its  success  upon 
any  one  plantation.  The  practice  on 
the  part  of  the  leading  houses  is  t« 
send  their  purchasing  agents  into  the 
tobacco  district  as  soon  as  the  crop 
begins  to  ripen.  Sales  are  then  and 
there  arranged,  immense  sums  some- 
times being  offered  in  advance,  by  way 
of  retainer,  for  a  specially  likely  plan- 
tation. The  Yuelto  Abago  district  is 
the  favorite  one,  the  planters  there 
holding  a  position  not  unlike  that  oo- 
cupied  by  the  proprietors  of  the  ^*  Sea 
Island^  plantations  in  days  when 
** cotton  was  king."  The  ability  to 
control  the  market  so  as  to  bring  to 
their  own  manufactories  the  choicest 
tobaoco  is  the  main  secret  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  larger  houses,  not,  as  is 
frequently  supposed,  any  particular 
superiority  in  the  workmen. 

The  principal  cigarette  factory  is,  as 
is  well  known,  the  factoiy  of  M.  Susi- 
ni,  *^La  Honoradez,"  ^^ Honoradez ** 
signifying  in  ^mnkh,  honesty,  the 
motto  of  the  house.  It  consists  of  a 
series  of  irregular  buildings,  covering 
an  area  in  space  about  equal  to  that 
occupied  by  the  usual  Broadway  block. 
On  the  upper  floor  of  the  principal 
building  we  find  a  lot  of  tobaoco, 
which  has  just  arrived,  and  is  being 
prepared  for  inspection;  the  first  re- 
quisite being  to  remove  from  it  any 
leaves  that  are  either  dead  or  in  any 
way  injured.  The  tobacco  lays  loose- 
ly scattered  over  an  immense  wooden 
tray,  which  is  kept  continually  mov- 
ing, by  means  of  machinery,  from  one 
end  of  a  table  to  the  other.  Around 
this  table  are  seated  some  twelve  or 
fourteen  Cuban  workmen,  all  good 
judges  of  tobacco.  Each  one  throws 
aside- such  leaves  as  he  deems  unfit  ^^ 
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use,  while  the  slow  but  yet  continual 
motion  given  to  the  tray  brings  each 
imperfection  successively  before  the 
eyes  of  alL  The  next  step  is  to  free 
the  tobacco  from  any  particles  of  sand 
or  earth  that  may  adhere  to  it.  This 
is  done  by  moving  the  tray  by  ma- 
chinery, until  it  is  over  a  large  bin, 
into  which  the  tobacco  is  allowed  to 
fall,  being  subjected  in  its  passage  to 
a  powerful  current  of  air  induced  by 
means  of  an  immense  fan,  likewise 
worked  by  machinery.  One  step 
more,  and  a  very  simple  one — that  of 
drying — and  the  tobacco  is  ready  for 
a  change  of  form.  The  tobacco  is 
dried  by  simply  exposing  it  on  the 
roof,  for  a  few  hours,  to  the  heat  of  the 
tun.  For  cigarettes  it  can  scarcely  be 
too  dry,  or  for  cigars  too  damp.  A 
Cuban  would  not  think  of  smoking 
other  than  a  damp  cigar.  In  the  fac- 
tories one  sees  the  workmen  smoking 
cig^ars  they  have  just  rolled,  and  no 
native  could  understand  why  one 
should  smoke  dry  cigars  in  which  so 
much  of  the  natural  flavor  has  been  lost. 

Thus  far  the  process  has  been  en- 
tirely one  of  cleansing  or  of  freeing 
from  impurities.  The  next  step  is 
that  of  cutting  the  leaves  into  fine  par- 
ticles in  order  to  adapt  the  tobacco  for 
cigarettes.  The  scattered  leaves  are 
first  collected  and  subjected  to  power- 
ful hydraulic  pressure,  from  which 
they  come  out  looking  fo^  all  the 
world  like  a  pile  of  snuff-colored 
brick.  The  moulded  tobacco  next 
goes  to  the  cutting  machine,  falling 
from  thence  into  a  sieve,  the  meshes 
of  which  pass  only  such  pieces  as  have 
been  reduced  to  the  proper  size.  The 
remainder  is  passed  into  a  hopper,  and 
thence  goes  for  a  second  cutting. 
One  step  more,  and  the  tobacco  will  be 
issued  to  the  '^rollers."  Some  half  a 
dozen  Chinese  enter  the  room,  each 
carrying  with  him  a  small  vessel  con- 
taining an  aromatic  liquid,  with  which 
the  loose  tobacco  is  carefully  sprin- 
kled. The  preparation  of  this  liquid  is 
not  known.  It  is  doubtless  the  desire 
to  keep  it  secret  that  leads  to  the  pre- 
ference of  Chinese  over  native  labor. 

Before  following  the  tobacco  fur- 


ther, let  us  look  at  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  cigarette,  the  wrapper. 
The  original  envelope  for  the  tobacco 
was  doubtless  composed  of  leaves,  the 
foUom^ers  of  Columbus  carrying  back 
to  Spain  accounts  of  the  strange  cus- 
tom existing  among  the  natives  of  San 
Salvador,  the  smoking  of  tobacco 
wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  the  palm, 
which  was  doubtless  the  primitive  ci- 
garette. In  France  to  this  day  new 
straws  are  much  used,  but  generally 
paper  has  become  the  popular  enve- 
lope. This  paper  must  be  specially 
manufactured.  Most  of  it  comes  from 
Barcelona,  where  the  making  of  ci- 
garette paper  constitutes  an  important 
industry.  All  of  that  used  at  the 
"Honoradez'*  factory,  after  inspec- 
tion, is  carefully  stamped  with  the 
name  ''Susini.'*  By  unrolling  any  of 
this  brand  of  cigarettes  this  mark  can 
be  readily  seen,  and  serves  as  the 
readiest  means  of  detecting  counter- 
feits. A  portion  of  the  paper  is  sprin- 
kled with  various  preparations  to  give 
to  it  the  flavor  of  tea,  licorice,  or  such 
other  taste  as  may  suit  certain  consu- 
mers. This  explains  the  variation  in 
the  color  of  the  wrapper,  which 
is  soiqetimes  straw-color,  sometimes 
brown,  but  more  usually  white,  the 
latter  color  distinguishing  the  paper 
which  has  not  been  artifically  flavored. 
In  the  cutting  machine  the  paper  ia 
rapidly  converted  into  the  proper  size 
for  envelopes,  while  another  machine 
close  at  hand  is  turning  out  little  bits 
of  pasteboard  for  such  of  the  cigarettes 
as  are  to  be  made  with  a  mouthpiece. 
Both  tobacco  and  paper  are  now 
ready  to  be  given  out  to  the  "roll- 
ers. "  Let  us  go  down  and  watch  them 
as  they  come  pouring  in.  Both  sexes 
and  all  ages  have  representations  here. 
Each  one  awaits  his  turn,  and  then  re- 
ceives, after  it  has  been  carefully 
weighed,  his  or  her  allowance  of  to- 
bacco, some  five  thousand  papers,  and 
a  large  wooden  hoop.  Tlie  hoop 
serves  as  a  rude  but  yery  accurate 
gauge,  its  circumference  being  of  such 
a  size  as  to  properly  encompass  fire 
thousand  cigarettes  of  such  size  as  will 
contain  the  entire  amount  of  tobacco 
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Issued.  A  slight  excess  of  both  to- 
bacco and  paper,  say  sufficient  to  make 
forty  or  fifty  cigarettes,  is  usually  giv- 
en, intended  for  the  personal  consump- 
tion of  the  employee.  When  their 
work  is  completed  and  returned  to  the 
factory,  they  receive  in  exchange 
therefor  a  small  copper  check  payable 
on  demand.  So  common  are  these 
checks  in  Havana  that  a  few  years 
since — ^possibly  it  may  be  so  still — they 
were  constantly  given  to  one  at  the 
various  stores,  and  were  commonly  re- 
ceived as  current  coin. 

Physically  the  cigar  and  cigarette 
makers  are  a  sorry  lot.  The  continual 
odor  of  tobacco,  their  constant  labor, 
with  bodies  bent  over  tables,  calling 
into  play  no  muscle,  no  exertion,  in- 
deed, whatever,  excepting  the  exercise 
of  their  fingers — this  cannot  fail  to 
have  its  effect.  The  cigarette  makers 
are  injured,  too,  by  the  inhalation  of 
an  almost  invisible  dust  arising  from 
the  small  particles  of  tobacco.  The 
compensation  received  appears  very 
small.  Four  or  five  cigarettes  a  min- 
ute is  accounted  good  work,  and  even 
at  this  rate  two  days*  steady  labor  is 
required  to  fill  a  hoop,  for  which  they 
receive  less  than  two  dollars. 

The  larger  number  of  cigarettes 
manufactured  at  .Havana  are  made  by 
machinery  which  is  exceedingly  inge- 
nious, and  has  proved  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful. The  cigarettes  made  by  ma- 
chinery are  not  only  more  tightly 
wrapped,  but  also  manufactured  at  a 
much  reduced  cost.  Each  machine  is 
capable  of  making  thirty  cigarettes 
per  minute,  1,800  per  hour,  or  48, 200 
per  day,  thus  replacing  the  labor  of 
fourteen  men,  presuming  them  to  be 
capable  of  working  ten  hours  per  day. 
For  such  persons  as  prefer  making 
their  own  cigarettes,  pressed  packages 
of  tobacco,  with  little  paper  books 
containing  the  envelopes,  are  sold. 
The  tobacco  is  so  neatly  put  up  that 
were  it  not  for  the  accompanying  book, 
one  would  almost  fancy  it  to  be  a 
package  of  the  most  delicate  French 
chocolate.  As  illustration  of  the  con- 
sumption of  cigcurettes  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  state  that  three  million  cigar- 


ettes are  made  in  the  Honoradez  fac- 
tory each  year,  while  it  is  estimated 
that  in  their  manufacture  over  six 
million  dollars  is  annually  expended 
in  the  city  of  Havana  alone.  The  Cu- 
ban, indeed,  is  much  more  of  a  cigar- 
ette than  a  cigar  smoker ;  the  cigarette 
is  his  constant  companion.  Even  after 
dinner  the  cigarette  seems  to  be  pre- 
ferred. I  remember  once,  at  a  very 
charming  dinner  party,  being  quite 
astonished — for  it  was  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  Havana — to  find  myself  and 
the  host  the  only  cigar  smokers.  The 
rest  of  our  number,  some  six  or  seven, 
all  Cuban's,  took  to  their  accustomed 
cigarette  with  a  unanimity  which  has 
always  led  me  to  believe  that  my  good 
host  himself  felt  called  upon  by  his 
sense  of  politeness  to  do  violence  to  his 
own  preference. 

In  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  cigarettes,  nothing  strikes  one  with 
more  astonishment  than  the  many  in- 
dustries which  form  accessories  to  a 
factory.  The  printing  and  lithographic 
work,  a  large  quantity  of  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  paper  bundles  or  taste- 
ful pasteboard  boxes  in  which  the  va- 
rious packages  are  put  up,  is  all  done 
by  the  employees,  and  even  a  photo- 
graph gallery  is  at  hand  for  such  per- 
sons as  may  desire  their  own  likeness 
to  accompany  each  package.  So  clev- 
erly is  all  this  work  executed,  that  un- 
til very  recently  the  bank  notes  and 
lottery  tickets,  both  of  which  are  large- 
ly circulated,  were  here  printed.  Rath- 
er odd  to  our  American  ideas,  it  must 
be  confessed,  is  the  spectacle  of  bank 
notes  and  lottery  tickets  being  printed 
side  by  side — ^that  too  in  a  cigarette 
factory. 

Boxes  of  tin,  of  wood,  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  as  well  as  kegs  for  exporta- 
tion to  distant  points,  are  made  with- 
in these  same  walls,  where  mould- 
ers, machinists,  blacksmiths,  tinmen, 
printers,  lithographers,  engravers, 
painters,  and  carpenters  are  all  fur- 
nished with  work.  Two  hundred  out 
of  the  twenty-five  hundred  employees 
are  Chinese,  and  for  them  is  provide 
ed  a  separate  dormitory,  kitchen,  and 
even  bathrooms.  ^  , 
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"WHAT  SHALL  WB  DO  iriTH  OTTl^  CHBAP  LABOB  ? 


•*  Wavtbd.— 
Wcirkfat  a  tho/uaand  starving  MmiffraiUt  /  " 

SUCH  is  our  advertisement.  Cheap 
labor/  that  is  the  boon  oar  *'  so- 
ciety" seeks.  We  wish  to  **devdop 
our  resources  " ;  and  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, for  in  that  lies  all  blessedness — 
real  *' sweetness  and  light." 

Has  not  this  delightful  gospel  been 
preached  to  us  from  pulpit  and  forum 
now  full  fifty  good  years,  and  does  any 
one  doubt  its  divine  origin?  Yes;  I 
fear  there  is  now  and  then  to  be  found 
one  of  those  antiquated  infidels  who 
scorns  our  ''cheap  cotton"  and  holds 
fast  to  manhood;  who  sniSs  at  oat 
great  new  factory  and  says,  ''  Qive  mo 

a97UI»/" 

It  is  some  two  years  ago  that  one  of 
these  beni^ted  men  told  me*-I  pity 
him — he  told  me  he  had  been  into  our 
beautiful  Berkshire  county  to  enjoy 
the  delicious  air  and  the  delightfal 
mountains.  He  went  to  North  Adams, 
which  lies  so  calm  and  basks  so  peace- 
fully in  the  embraces  of  its  sheltering 
hills.  He  said  that  when  the  noonday 
bell  clanged  out,  a  living  torrent  of 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  pour- 
ed forth  from  one  of  the  gorgeous  tem- 
ples which  have  been  there  raised  for 
the  worship  of  the  new  god.  In  that 
temple  were  created  cheap  shoes.  He 
said  these  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  were  haggard,  old,  squalid, 
dirty ;  they  showed  traces — so  it  seem- 
ed to  Ills  jaundiced  eyes — of  drink, 
hopelessness,  lechery,  and  vileness. 
He  asked  who  they  W3re»  He  was 
told — and  they  said  it  with  glee— 

^^  That  ii  our  cheap  labor  P^ 

And  where  does  it  come  from — ^f rom 
the  hcHues  of  New  England  ?  Oh,  no  I 
Fnun  Ireland,  from  Gkrmany,  from 
Portugal,  from  China,  from  Canadian- 
Acadie,  that  pastoral  spot  of  which 
poets  sing ! 


* '  Vileness,  filth,  baseness  1 "  he 
said.  ''My  €k>d,  has  Berkshire  come 
to  this!" 

It  was  a  very  foolish  thing  to  si^, 
and  his  calling  upon  his  antiquated 
God  was  not  only  foolish,  but  useless. 
His  God  is  not  the  God  now. 

He  took  a  ride  through  the  winding 
roads  and  wooded  hills  of  that  de- 
lightful land.  His  driver  proposed  to 
take  him  round  by  the  "Limestone 
brook  "  to  show  him  the  new  factory. 

"And  what  do  they  make  there  ?  " 

"  Why,  didn't  you  know  ?  They  are 
grinding  up  the  white  limestone,  and 
they  send  away  tons  and  tons  on't 
every  day." 

"And  what  is  it  used  for  ? " 

"Used  for?  It's  used  for  mizin\ 
They  make  three  grades:  the  sody 
grade,  and  the  flour  grade,  and  the  su- 
gar grade." 

'*The  deuce  they  do  1" — that  was  a 
foolish  exclamation.  "Do  you  mean 
that  they  use  this  to  mix  with  flour  and 
sugar  ?  " 

The  man  laughed  pityingly.  "Of 
course  they  do.  It  makes  'em  health- 
ier. Flour  and  sogar  is  healthier  and 
goes  further  with  a  little  of  this  'ere 
limestone  dust  mixed  in — you  see. 
It's  cheaper  too.  This  staff  is  sold  for 
fifty  cents  a  hundred,  and  flour,  you 
know,  costs  six  dollars  a  hundred. 
Don't  you  see  ? " 

The  benighted  infldel  did  see,  and 
he  indulged  in  some  internal  ejacula- 
tions ;  but  he  fled  from  the  simple  and 
sincere  hiUs  of  Berkshire,  and  sought  a 
solace  in  the  coarse  vulgarity  and  vice 
of  Boston. 

But  I  am  neglecting  to  say  what  our 
tocUty  proposes  to  do ;  and  when  I  have 
told  you  of  eowne  we  shall  expect  you 
to  subscribe. 

"The  Cheap  Labor  Society"  pro- 
poses to  introdttoo  from  Africa  and. 
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China,  in  batches  of  one  thousand 
each,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  able-bodied 
men  who  will  work  cheap. 

*'To  devdcp  the  restnirees^^  of  the 
country  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all  hon- 
orable men.  In  other  words,  we  want 
cheap  men  so  that  we  may  make  cheap 
shoes,  cheap  hats,  cheep  mutton,  and 
— cheap  women. 

We  who  are  now  here — v>e  do  not 
wish  to  w«rk  at  all.  Work  is  a  cutbc. 
The  Bible  has  said  so,  and  every  noble- 
minded  man  has  said  so,  and  the  cler- 
gy has  said  so,  and  we  know  it  is  and 
must  be  so.  But  yet  there  are  people 
existing  in  the  depths  of  Africa  and 
China  who  it  is  believed  will  work 
rather  than  starve ;  and  these  we  pro- 
pose to  bring  as  rapidly  as  our  moans 
will  permit. 

We  head  our  appeal,  as  you  see, 
'*Work  wanted  for  a  thousand  starv- 
ing men,"  because  we  know  that  we 
can  get  more  woric  out  of  men  who 
are  just  on  the  edge  of  starvation  than 
from  any  other,  and  in  that  way  we 
shall  *' develop  our  resources"  most 
effectively  and  rapidly. 

It  is  quite  true  that  we  already  pro* 
duce  more  cotton  cloth  and  more 
boots  and  shoes  than  we  can  possibly 
sell;  but  we  know— for  have  we  not 
political  economy  to  teach  us  ? — ^that 
when  we  get  them  cheap  enough,  say 
to  one-half  their  present  starvation 
prices — every  man,  and  every  woman, 
and  every  child  will  wear  two  shirts, 
and  two  hats,  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes;  and  thus  we  shall  have  in  a  su- 
perior way  that  blessedness  of  which 
poets  write — the  making  *^two  blades 
of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before." 
Now,  I  ask  any  liberal-minded  man  if 
*'two  pairs  of  shoes  in  place  of  one" 
is  not  higher  and  nobler  than  two 
blades  of  grass  ?  That  goes  without 
talking. 

If  work  be  indeed  the  curse  of 
corses,  why,  let  the  sons  of  Ham  (Afri- 
ca) and  the  sons  of  Shem  (Asia)  do  it ; 
for  it  is  well  known  they  are  accursed, 
and  have  been  since  the  days  of  '^  good 
old  Noah  " ;  besides  which,  having  col- 
ored skins,  we  know  just  how  to  mark 


the  helots;  can  import  them  as  fast  as 
needed ;  can  put  all  labor  upon  thorn, 
and  can  thus  keep  our  own  Ji^hetic 
skins  and  hands  clean  and  white. 

Deferring  to  a  not  wholly  extinct 
pubUc  opinion,  which  is  now  and  then 
announced  by  some  orator  to  some 
small  schoolboys,  in  words  like  these, 
Labore  ett  Jwnare^  and  in  the  vernacular, 
^^ Labor  ii  hanarable^^^  I  am  compelled 
to  deny  it  clearly  and  distinctly.  Al- 
most all  know  it,  but  it  may  be  best 
to  say  to  those  who  do  not : 

If  labor  is  honorable,  why  does 
every  man  refuse  to  hoe  in  his  garden, 
to  make  his  fire,  to  raise  his  food  ? 
Why  does  every  woman  refuse  to  cook 
her  food,  to  make  her  clothes,  to  take 
care  of  her  children  ?  Why  do  every 
father  and  every  mother  take  special 
pains  to  so  bring  up  and  educate  their 
children  that  they  can  do  no  sort  of 
hand  work?  Why  is  it  that  high 
schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges 
are  held  as  the  most  majestic  of  bless- 
ings, except  that  they  are  intended  to 
wholly  unfit  boys  and  giris  for  the  neo- 
naary  work  of  l\f$t 

Why  is  it  that  those  who  do  no  work 
are  always  called  * '  upper  classes, "  and 
those  who  do  much  work  are  called 
*Hhe  masses,"  unless  it  is  so  ?  Being 
so,  let  us  agree  to  import  *Uhe 
masses  "  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Permit  me  to  here  lay  down  another 
comer-stone :  As  cheapness  is  a  boon, 
of  course  cheap  labor  is  a  boon ;  if  la- 
bor, even  at  a  dollar  a  day,  is  a  bless- 
ing, it  follows  that  labor  at  half  a  dol- 
lar a  day  is  a  greater  blessing;  and  if 
we  can  only  get  it  to  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar  a  day,  will  not  mankind  be  four 
times  as  happy  as  when  it  is  at  a  dol- 
lar a  day?  And  then,  oh  blessed 
time  1  when  we  get  it  down  to  one 
cent  a  day  shall  we  not  be  standing 
just  in  the  portals  of  Paradise  ? 

Let  all  men  take  heart,  for  we  ap- 
proach that  time.  I  learned  last  sum- 
mer, in  the  lovely  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, that  the  Messrs.  Sprague  were 
hiring  able-bodied  men  to  work  eleven 
hours  a  day,  som^mes  in  water  and 
mud,  at  rebuilding  their  great  Bajtic 
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dam,  for  dgfaty-throe  centa  a  day,  and 
that  thousands  more  were  ready  to 
rush  in.  I  may  recall  to  mind  the 
dark  ages,  when  ignorance  prevailed, 
and  men  boasted  of  a  land  (if  there 
was  one)  where 
All  the  men  were  biETe  and  all  tbe  women  t1i>- 


AU  of  that  kind  I  Then  there  could 
haye  been  no  cheap  labor,  and  the 
boon  which  we  now  know  to  be  the 
greatest  Touchsafed  to  man  could  not  be 
enjoyed.  There  have  bee]>  times  when 
strong,  honest  men  and  strong,  hon- 
est (and  permit  me  to  say  clean)  wo- 
men were  thought  to  be  the  fruition  of 
a  perfect  and  Christian  civilization — 
when  cheap  cotton  was  not  thought 
to  be  the  "one  thing  needful.*' 

The  good  King  Henri  of  Navarre  is 
said  to  have  hoped  for  the  day  when 
in  France  the  poorest  peasant  might 
have  a  fowl  in  his  pot. 

Besotted  king  I  he  did  not  know 
that  in  the  good  time  coming,  when  we 
shall  bring  in  our  one  to  ten  thousand 
cheap  Chinese  per  week,  the  white  man 
will  bo  happy  indeed  who  can  get  a 
pound  of  rice  or  potatoes  in  his  pot. 
A  fowl  in  his  pot !    Foolish  king  I 

**  Progress  " — what  a  lovely  word  I — 
progress  has  shown  all  mankind  what 
a  glorious  thing  cheap  labor  is  and 
must  be.  How  great  and  happy  are 
the  people  who  preach  and  practise  it  t 
** Progress" — a  beautiful  word  cer- 
tainly, if  we  do  really  understand  it. 
But  I  remember  me  of  a  man — a  brew- 
er— who  rather  late  in  life  had  fallen 
in  lo^e  with  the  word  "docile."  He 
thought  it  a  beautiful  word.  One  day 
his  partner  returned,  having  failed  to 
collect  a  doubtful  debt.  My  friend  es- 
sayed it,  but  returned  red  in  the  face. 

"Well,"  said  his  partner,  "have 
you  got  it  ?  " 

"Got  it !  The  fellow  won't  do  a 
thing.    He's  as  docile  as  hell ! " 

ProgrenI    Its  meaning  once  was, 

"Intellectual  or  moral  advance- 
ment; improvement  in  knowledge  or 
in  virtue." 

Now  it  means  cheap  eottcn  and  cheap 
mefi  and  women.    To  the  enlightened 


and  prosperous  English  nation  belongs 
the  credit  of  this  radical  discovery. 

To  England  too  belongs  the  inven- 
tion or  creation  of  our  new  god.  She 
—I  am  happy  to  say  it— she  invented 
and  created  the  god  we  now  worship. 
We  call  him 

Tradb! 

The  first,  last,  and  only  command- 
ment of  our  new  god  is, 

"  Buy  cheap  and  eeU  dear.^ 

Whatever  nation  or  man  worships 
this  god,  and  obeys  this  first  and  great 
commandment,  is  sure  of  blessedness; 
for  that  man  or  that  nation  will  get 
more  money  than  other  men  and  other 
nations,  as  England  has ;  and  will  bs 
happy,  (usheief 

Swiftly  and  surely  the  belief  and 
worship  of  the  new  god  and  the  new 
gospel  is  spreading  into  all  lands. 
Men  fanci/  they  still  worship  "the 
Trinity,"  "Confucius,"  "Zoroaster," 
"Mohammed,"  " Mumbo-jumbo. "  It 
is  wholly  a  fancy.  Men  still  «ay,  "I 
believe  in  God  the  Father, "  etc.  They 
still  say,  "Do  to  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  to  you,"  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.  But  what  they 
do  do,  and  wish  to  do,  and  mean  to 
do,  is, 

"To  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear.** 

We  need  no  missionaries  to  drive 
this  gospel  into  heathen  minds.  It 
has  the  charming  vitalizing  power  of 
going  itself.  The  Chinese  have  re- 
ceived it,  and  have  immediately  taken 
tbe  whole  tea  business  out  of  the 
hands  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.  and 
Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co. ;  have  quite 
put  an  extinguisher  upon  their  money- 
making.  Indeed,  do  we  not  know 
that  almost  every  European,  Chinese, 
and  Indian  merchant  has  failed,  and 
the  heathen  Chinee  sits  in  their  seats. 

How  England  came  to  invent  this 
new  gospel  is  known  to  many,  though 
not  to  all.  Let  me  briefly  sketch  the 
amazing  creation: 

A  century  ago  the  strength  and  pow- 
er of  England  was  based  upon  her  yeo- 
manry. They  possessed  much  land; 
and  upon  the  lovely  rolling  fields  of 
that  lovely  country  their  stone  fann- 
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houses  and  their  small  farms  were  the 
homes  and  habitations  of  millions. 
From  this  strong  and  hardy  yeomanry 
were  drawn  the  bowmen  and  the  pike- 
men  who  made  the  armies  of  the  Ed- 
wards and  the  Henrys  inyincible; 
from  them  came  the  "jolly  tars" 
who  seized  yictory  for  Drake  and  Nel- 
son. 

Then  Liyerpool  was  not,  and  Man- 
chester was  not,  and  creation  did  not 
pay  tribute  to  England's  god. 

Bnt  a  century  ago  Watt,  the  keen, 
canny  Scotsman,  discovered  that  gteam 
was  a  giant,  and  could  he  but  capture 
him  and  harness  him  into  his  machine, 
what  work  might  he  not  do  ?  He  did 
capture  him,  and  he  did  harness  him 
to  his  machine ;  and  now  he  works  on, 
on,  up,  down,  here,  there,  not  ceasing 
by  night  and  day,  by  summer  and 
winter;  he  tires  not,  he  rests  not;  for 
ever  and  for  ever  he  toils  on.  He 
saws,  he  grinds,  he  spins,  he  weaves, 
he  ploughs,  he  thrashes,  he  drags,  he 
lifts.     Such  a  giant  he  is  I 

One  man  with  the  steam  machine 
now  does  the  work  which  once  was 
done  by  ten^  twenty^  fif^^  H®  fA&A^ 
he  cuts,  he  sews,  he  polishes,  he 
brews,  he  bakes,  he  washes,  he  irons. 
Is  all  this  nothing  ? 

It  is  vast — it  is  a  rwolution!  And 
no  man  yet  sees  the  end. 

Trade  now  was  exaggerated  beyond 
all  former  measure,  and  henceforth 
was  to  be  the  god  of  England  and  of 
the  world.  **Let  us  produce,  let  us 
buy  cheap  and  sell  dear,  and  so  we  shall 
be  blessed."  England  had  coal  deep 
down  in  her  bowels.  Let  her  send  her 
sons  by  thousands  into  the  slime  and 
darkness  to  dig  it  out.  Let  her  make 
steam,  and  cheap  cotton,  and  infinite 
iron,  and  let  her  make  all  mankind 
buy  of  her.  "Let  us,"  she  cried, 
*^  demand  free  trade  I  foricecan  make 
cheap  and  sell  dear,  and  none  can  ri- 
val us." 

She  did  demand  free  trade.  She 
demanded  it  in  India  by  seizing  a 
kingdom.  She  demanded  it  in  China 
at  the  cannon's  mouth.     She  got  it. 

She  said  to  all  peoples,  "Tou  may 


make  com,  and  cotton,  and  wool  for 
us,  and  we  will  make  everything  you 
want  cheaper  than  you  can  make  it  for 
yourselves,  and  happy  you  will  be. 
We  will  make  all  the  ships,  will  bring 
your  com,  and  cotton,  and  wool  to 
us,  and  we  will  carry  all  our  lovely 
manufactures  to  you,  to  the  uttermost 
qpds  of  the  earth— at  your  cost.  We 
will  take  toll  of  you  both  ways ;  we 
will  make  fair  profit  on  your  cotton, 
and  on  our  manufactures,  and  that  will 
be  just  and  even,  and  we  shall  both  be 
happy." 

And  so  it  has  gone  on  for  a  hundred 
years,  and  gold  has  poured  into  Eng- 
land's stomach,  a  flowing  stream,  un- 
til her  eyes  stick  out  with  fatness; 
she  has  even  sought  Turkish  bonds 
for  investment,  and  has  lent  much 
money  to  the  good  Khedive  of  Egypt 
— which  tihecanH  get  lack  I 

Let  us  look  at  England  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  she  is  to-day.  She  has  built 
magnificent  temples  dedicated  to  her 
great  god  all  over  England:  at  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester,  at  Qlasgow 
and  Paisley;  at  Birkenhead  and  Liver- 
pool, at  PresBton  and  Salford,  at  Leeds 
and  Nottingham — and  where  nott 
England  has  become  a  great  workshop 
in  which  the  god  of  trade  is  minis- 
tered to. 

Hei:  land  ?  Tes,  it  is  beautiful,  but 
her  yeoman  hxoe  dieappearedsW  have 
been  drawn  into  the  maw  of  the  man- 
ufacturing monster.  Forty  millions 
of  people  now  has  England,  and  only 
some  seven  per  cent,  of  them  raise  the 
food  they  eat.  And  how  do  the  rest 
get  their  food  ?  Itl  is  quite  simple :  by 
selling  to  other  nations  the  things 
they  make,  and  bringing  back  the 
food  which  other  nations  make. 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  England 
that  she  had  a  larger  population  to  the 
square  mile — 389  human  bodies — ^than 
any  other  land  except  one,  and  more 
great  cities  than  any  other  land  but 
the  "far  Cathay" — ^if  even  she  be  an 
exception. 

That  ** inspired  idiot"  Goldsmith 
once  sang  in  his  pretty,  sentimental 
way, 
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m  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a  prej, 
Where  wealth  accnmnlates  and  men  deoiy : 
Priacaa  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  oan  make  them  aa  a  breath  has  made : 
Bat  a  bold  peaaantiy,  their  coontiy's  pride. 
When  onoe  destroyed,  can  nerer  be  sapplied. 

*'Bold  peasantry,"  "stalwart  yeo- 
men," **  hard-handed  farmers  " — what 
preposterous  phrases  these  seem  now 
when  we  have  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  "  cheap  hibor  "  1 

And  we  here  in  America — ^we  too  ? 
But  of  us,  anon,  anon. 

Great  factories,  great  halls,  great 
shops,  abound — abound  and  magnify 
that  English  land,  so  that  a  glamour 
has  come  over  mankind,  and  moon- 
faced idiots  in  all  lands  have  cried, 
'*  Behold  the  glory  of  England.  Let  us 
do  likewise."  Those  great  cities  have 
glorified  themselves  and  have  glorified 
England,  and  who  has  cared  to  look 
deeper  down  into  the  mire  ?  Have  we 
seen  these  men  and  women,  childhood 
and  age,  reeking  in  squalor  and  vile 
with  filth  in  the  purlieus  of  every  tern* 
pie  ?  Have  we  looked  into  the  slums 
of  Liverpool  and  Gla^ow,  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Newcastle,  to  see  men  and 
women,  childhood  and  age,  in  all  their 
divinity — or  their  damnation  ?  Is  all 
lovely — is  it  indeed?  Is  this  ** pro- 
gress "  t  Is  it  civilization  ?  Is  it 
Christianity  f  Of  course  it  is,  all 
three. 

I  have  mentioned  the  word  revolu^ 
tion — social  revolution.  What  is  it  ? 
Is  it  at  hand  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that 
this  amazing  power  of  steam  and  ma- 
chinery is  doing  something.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  every  machine  does  the  work 
of  twenty  men,  and  nineteen  of  these 
have  got  to  seek  other  means  of  sup- 
port— ^they  and  their  wives  and  their 
little  ones. 

It  is  well  known  that  every  man  out 
of  work  means  four  mouths  bare  of 
food.  Who  fills  them?  The  rates 
(taxes)  of  course,  and  in  London,  the 
last  winter  I  was  there,  some  six  years 
ago,  80,000  paupers  and  beggars  were 
receiving  public  aid.  "The  laws  of 
trade"  is  to  make  things  right.  I 
think  that  is  the  name  of  the  modem 
redeemer  of   men.    If   work  is   not 


there  and .  food  is  not  there,  man 
will  flow  at  his  own  sweet  will,  like 
water  seeking  its  level,  until  he 
finds  his  food  and  his  work  some- 
where. But  if  man^s  "sweet  will" 
decides  not  to  flow,  but  to  lie  down 
and  make  his  bed  in  your  pockets^  and 
feed  on  the  contents  in  the  shape  of 
taxes — ^what  is  to  come  then  ?  Why, 
he  must  be  depleted,  or  he  will  de- 
plete you.  How  to  deplete  him  is  a 
most  interesting  question?  He  does 
not  deplete  himself,  for  it  is  manifest 
to  men  that  paupers  in  England  and 
America  get  children  as  fast  as  they 
can;  and  the  clergy  applaud  and  say, 
"Be  fruitful  and  multiply."  There  is 
no  continence  among  them — none  any- 
where except  in  wicked  France. 

In  the  "  good  time  coming  "  in  Eng- 
land, the  pauper  will  lie  down  with 
the  prince,  and  there  will  be  peace 
while  the  pauper  devours  the  prince ; 
or  there  will  be  pestilence,  which  is  a 
sure  depleter ;  or  the  idle  army  may  be 
used  to  deplete  the  mob.  Who  can 
say? 

* '  But  there  is  no  danger  I  Of  course 
not.    Why  croak  ? " 

What  has  been  will  be,  under  the 
benign  influence  of  cheap  labor  and 
free  trade — ^perhaps  1  Let  me  go  on 
with  my  pleasant  tale — do  not  interrupt 
— I  have  the  word — ^by  and  by  you. 

At  this  moment,  to-day,  this  year  of 
our  Lord  1877,  the  merchant  princes 
of  London,  the  manufacturing  bar- 
ons of  Manchester  are  at  their  wits* 
ends;  for  people  refuse  to  buy  the 
products  of  their  mills.  Germany  will 
not  have  them,  and  France  will  not, 
and  America  chooses  to  make  her 
own ;  and  even  India,  ungrateful  that 
she  is,  has  gone  to  spinning  her  own 
cotton.  Mills  are  being  closed  in 
England,  furnaces  are  blown  out, 
wages  are  reduced,  and  workmen  are 
threatening  to  $triJk&,  or  have  struck, 
and  are  settling  down  for  a  comfort- 
able winter  upon  the  txites.  All  right ! 
England  has  "developed  her  resour- 
ces," and  trada  is  free.  Let  her  sing 
hosannahs,  aad  cry,  "  Glory  bo  to  our 
god|"  for  no   such  beautiful   "pro- 
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gress"  waa  ever  seen  on   earth  be- 
fore. 

What  is  to  happen  to  the  800,000 
or  half  million  land-owners  of  £n^ 
land,  if  outaide  pig-headed  peoplea 
wilfnlly  and  maliciotialy  ref ose  to  buy 
the  mill  products  of  En§^d  and  so 
to  feed  the  37,200,000  people  of  £ng^ 
land  who  have  no  land  upon  which  to 
raise  their  own  food  ?  What  is  to 
happen  if  some  fine  day  the  87,200,000 
take  it  into  their  foolish  heads  to  say; 

*  *  We  do  not  like  to  starve.  We  are 
'many,  you  are  few.  We  will  take  the 
land  and  raise  our  own  f ood^  and  you 
can  emigrate  if  you  like,  or  you  can 
stand  out  in  the  cold  as  we  haye  done. 
Wc  don't  like  it," 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  shoot  those 
people;  and  if  they  choose  to  stay  in 
England,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  make 
them  emigrate — not  even  if  the  ^*  laws 
of  trade  "  tell  them  they  really  ought 
to  go. 

And  besides,  it  is  so  easy  for  100,* 
000  paupers  to  emigrate —to  take  their 
wives  and  their  children,  their  flocks 
and  their  herds,  their  camels  and  their 
asses,  their  beds  and  their  tents, 
and  go  forth  to  seek  the  promised 
land — the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  It  is  so  simple,  so 
pleasant,  that  one  is  lost  in  amaze- 
ment that  they  do  not  go— that  they 
wickedly  persist  in  staying  where  they 
are  paupers,  and  refuse  to  obey  the  law 
of  ''supply  and  demand." 

8uch  conduct  is  quite  unworthy  of 
enlightened  Britons  who  **  never  will 
be  slaves." 

It  is  too  bad — it  really  is — and  po< 
Htical  economy  ought  to  be  preached  at 
them  severdy.  Why  is  it  too  that  out- 
side barbarians  refuse  to  buy  the  di- 
vine productions  of  England  ?  Some 
think  we  may  do  well  to  take  a  look 
at  this  part  of  the  problem  before  toe 
go  on  with  our  plans  for  introducing 
more  cheap  labor  into  our  own  happy 
land. 

A  century  ago,  as  has  been  said, 
England  discovered  the  wonderful  way 
of  applying  the  Ueam  giant  to  the  crea- 
tion of  manufactured  goods,  and  for 


three-quarters  of  the  century  she  has 
had  a  practical  nM>nopoly ;  has  turned 
the  golden  streams  of  the  whole  world 
to  enrich  herself;  has  preached  free 
trade;  has  said,  ^^Buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear,"  and  has  set  her  god  on  a  high 
throne.  But  slowly  and  haltingly 
other  and  stupider  nations  have 
c^uight  the  tricks  of  ijie  new  Cultus; 
have  caught  little  steam  giants,  and 
have  set  them  to  work  to  turn  their 
mills  uxd  grind  their  grists.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  are  two  of  these 
dull  nations  who  have  done  a  stroke  of 
work  in  this  way.  France  has  really 
been  too  stupid  to  do  much  at  it — ^has 
indeed  gone  back  to  a  tarifl!  after  hav- 
ing tasted  of  the  new  gospel,  and  now 
obstinately  refuses  to  live  by  it — wUl 
pay  her  debts,  and  will  not  enjoy  un- 
limited pauperism. 

Germany  has,  however,  done  well. 
She  now  makes  woollens,  cottons,  lin- 
ens, irons,  steels,  penknives,  and  Bi- 
bles quite  as  cheap  as  England,  and,  as 
some  say  (one  of  her  own  Centennial 
Commission),  ^'dieaper  and  nastier." 
Now  fur  traders  are  ubiquitous;  they 
go,  with  the  wandering  Jew,  the  fas- 
cinating Englishman,  the  penetrating 
Yankee,  into  all  heathen  lands,  carry- 
ing everywhere  the  new  gospel  of 
trade,  and  introducing  to  youthful 
minds  the  civilizing  influences  of 
lager  beer  and  free  lunches.  Aided  by 
the  persuasive  tones  of  the  patient  and 
soothing  Yankee,  they  ore  doing  won- 
ders in  teaching  the  value  of  time,  by 
founding  establishments  for  ''stand- 
up  drinks  "  in  every  lazy  and  luxurious 
land,  by  giving  prizes  to  all  .who 
iJMke  tohUs  they  toorlby  thus  making  la- 
bor cheerful  if  not  respectable.  So 
patient  and  indefatigable  has  Germany 
been,  that  at  Manchester  in  England, 
which  may  perhaps  be  termed  the 
Delos  of  the  new  faith,  I  was  told 
some  five  years  ago  that  she  bad  just 
taken  the  contract,  had  bought  from 
Germany  the  iron  beams  and  rafters 
for  a  new  city  building,  and  had  put 
them  up  under  the  very  noses  of  the 
worshippers  who  bum  their  sacred 
fires  at  Birmingham  and  Wolverhamp* 
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ton.    And  so,  in  the  whirligig  of  time, 
Trade  brings  his  pleasant  revenges. 

I  was  told  also — the  newspapers  said 
it,  and  it  most  be  true — ^that  Mr.  Mun- 
della,  an  enterprising  M.  P.,  and  a  de- 
vout worshipper  of  the  new  god,  who 
is  a  vast  producer  at  Nottingham  of 
stockings  and  hosiery  of  every  sort — 
had  found  it  best — ^weU,  absolutely  ne- 
cessary— ^in  order  to  compete  with  the 
new  disciples  in  Germany,  to  remove  a 
part  of  his  machines  and  machinery  to 
Qermany,  and  make  his  stockings  there, 
in  order  that  those  ridiculous  and  cheap 
Germans  should  not  quite  put  a  stop  to 
his  trade.  It  was  whispered  about 
that  French-made  tools  were  being 
bought  and  brought  into  England  for 
use  there,  and  it  was  said  openly  that 
American  saws,  vises,  and  axes  were 
playing  the  very  deuce ;  and  now,  just 
after  the  triumphs  of  the  ^^Centen- 
nial,'' Englishmen  are  writing  home 
that  Yankee  silks  will  also  play  an- 
other very  deuce  with  them  if  they 
don't  get  more  and  cheaper  labor.  I 
see  too,  by  late  letters  from  England,, 
that  they  propose  to  cheapen  iron  by 
putting  cheap  Chinese  labor  into  the 
iron  works  I 

And  yet  in  Germany  they  cry  out 
that  they  have  a  panic,  and  that  trade 
is  dull,  and  people  will  persist  in  fail- 
ing, and  that  other  people  won't  buy 
all  they  can  make;  they  too  are  at 
their  wits'  ends.  There  must  be  some« 
thing  wrong,  the  ^'doctrinaires''  say, 
about  the  gases.  Trade  is  not  free 
enough,  or  labor  is  not  cheap  enough, 
or  they  have  too  much  or  too  little  pa- 
per poney,  or  they  dont  try  woman 
saffrage.  At  any  rate  the  new  gospel 
is  right — tMUt  be  rights  because  if  you 
obey  the  laws  of  trade  and  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear,  you  are  sure  to  be  happy. 

And  France — ^it  is  frightful  to  think 
of  France.  Steeped  in  stupidity  and 
enveloped  in  Cimmerean  fog,  she  re- 
sists the  new  gospel.  She  will  not  send 
her  missionaries  abroad  over  the  world ; 
she  will  not  build  great  factories  and 
temples;  she  will  not  take  her  whole 
people  from  their  small  farms,  where 
they  raise  great  surpluses  of  food,  to 


put  them  into  the  new  temples;  she 
does  not  even  work  her  land  with 
steam,  nor  does  she  banker  for  the 
cheap  (and  nasty)  things  which  Eng- 
land and  Germany  are  so  ready,  will- 
ing, and  anxious  to  pour  into  every 
household ;  indeed,  will  not  have  them 
at  aIL  Oh,  the  economic  condition  of 
France  makes  the  heart  of  the  enlight- 
ened priest  of  the  new  gospel  weep. 
France  has  tak^i  no  steps  to  introduce 
the  cheap  labor  of  Ireland  or  China, 
or  even  of  Africa — riglit  at  her  doors 
— ^into  her  own  wretched  country,  and 
there  is  no  sign  that  she  will.  *What 
feeling  but  contempt  can  the  sincere 
doctrinaire  entertain  for  France  ? 

It  would  be  indeed  atrange — and 
yet  it  is  not  wholly  impossible — ^that 
England  and  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  all  of  whom  have  for  centuries 
been  cursing  work,  and  crying  out 
against  work,  and  doing  all  manner 
of  things  to  get  rid  of  work,  and  edu- 
cating their  best  and  wisest  not  to  do 
it — ^it  would  be  indeed  strange  if 
some  day  they  should  be  crying  out, 
**Give  us  work,  in  Gk>d's  name." 
Strange,  but  not  wholly  impossible. 

We  come  back  now  to  our  own 
country — ^to  the 

Land  of  the  froe,  and  the  liome  of  the  bleat 
We  are  the  child  of  England,  and  we 
revere,  we  love,  we  emulate  her.  We 
adopt  her  methods,  we  worship  her 
god.  We  follow  in  her  footsteps, 
and  emulating  her  example,  we  send 
out  missionaries  to  extend  the  gospel 
of  trade;  we  love  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear;  we  love  to  scheme;  we  de- 
light in  speculation,  for  that  is  an  in- 
tellectual operation.  We  have  been 
taught  for  centuries  that  the  mind  ia 
divine,  the  body  devilish.  We  do 
well,  therefore,  to  despise  the  devilish 
body  and  exalt  the  godlike  soul.  We 
do  well  to  depress  imd  belittle  the 
hand,  and  to  glorify  and  enlarge  the 
head.  We  do  well  to  say  it,  and  to 
make  men  believe  it  if  we  can,  that 
the  **  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  '^ 
or  the  plough.  We  do  well  to  convert 
our  boys  s^  girhi  into  exaggerated 
heads,  even  if  they  are  useless,  because 
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we  thus  exalt  them  toward  gods.  We 
do  well  to  leave  out  of  yiew  all  just 
balance  between  head  and  hand  be- 
cause  that  is  common  and  vulgar.  We 
do  well  to  say  that  the  man  who  9ay9 
a  good  thing  is  greater  than  he  who 
doeB  a  good  thing,  for  the  spiritual  U 
divine,  and  the  earthly  u  base  I 

Keeping  in  view  the  short  time  we 
have  possessed  this  land,  we  may  fair- 
ly arrogate  to  ourselves  what  England 
has  long  claimed  for  herself,  great 
"progress."  We  have  created  more 
great  cities,  more  luxurious  habits, 
more  free  whiskey,  more  useless  rail- 
roads, more  brokers'  boards,  more 
wild-cat  banks,  more  swindling  min- 
ing companies,  more  political  jobs^ 
more  precocious  boys  and  more  fast 
girls,  more  bankrupt  men  and  more 
nervous  women  than  any  coimtry 
known  in  history.  Following  the 
"example  of  our  Ulustrious  predeces- 
sors—England— we  have  done  one 
thing  of  which  we  are  justly  proud, 
and  the  full  accoont  of  which,  illus- 
trated with  pictures,  our  "Ofovem- 
ment "  (as  we  facetiously  call  it)  has 
published  in  some  ten  fine  volumes. 
And  what  is  the  example  we  followed? 
It  is  this:  England,  having  possessed 
herself  of  the  vast  kingdom  of  India, 
found  a  production  there  of  opium 
very  lucrative  to  her  and  very  desira- 
ble to  many  of  the  Chinese,  who  en- 
joyed the  smoking  of  the  pleasing 
drug.  England  greatly  desired  to  sell 
this  drug  to  China,  for  it  was  all  in 
the  interest  of  trade.  One  fine  day 
some  Chinese  emperor  or  mandarin 
took  it  into  his  meddling  head  to 
check  or  forbid  the  freedom  of  ttds 
trade:  and  then  the  virtue,  the  reli- 
gious fervor  of  the  devoted  Briton 
was  roused.  Ninety-three  thousand 
chests  of  good  merchantable  opium, 
worth  many  taels,  was  not  a  dogma  to 
be  trifled  with,  not  even  by  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Flowery  Kingdom.  What  I 
Should  trade  be  impeded  by  this  yel- 
low Mantchu,  this  devotee  of  Confu- 
cius, this  long-eyed  heathen,  because 
he  had  some  sentimental  notions  about 
his  people's  morals  or  manners!    Good 


heavens  t  Could  trade  stand  that  t 
By  no  means.  Persuasion  must  bring 
him  to  his  senses  if  he  had  any.  Per- 
suasion was  tried,  and  various  iron  ar- 
guments were  used.  They  battered 
down  Canton,  they  assaulted  and  took 
the  cities  of  Amoy,  Chusan,  Ningpo, 
Woosung,  Shanghai,  Nanking;  and 
thus  the  English  missionaries  kept  on 
persuading  until  at  last  the  heathen 
Chinee  yielded :  was  persuaded  to  pay 
$12,000,000,  to  open  the  ports  of  Can- 
ton, Amoy,  Foochoo,  IHngpo,  Shang- 
hai to  trade;  to  welcome  all  future 
opium  with  open  arms;  to  make  the 
good  Queen  Victoria  a  present  of  the 
port  of  Hong  Kong;  and  so  on  and 
on.  Thus,  under  the  persuasion  of  a 
fraternal  war,  "trade,  civilization, 
and  Christianity"  made  themselves 
safe  in  the  high  places  of  China ;  since 
which  happiness  has  bourgeoned  there 
if  not  in  England  I 

Could  our  youthful  but  pious  na- 
tion do  better  than  follow  this  illus- 
trious example?  Certainly  not.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  If  China  could 
thus  be  persuaded  to  trade  by  the 
English,  poor  little  Japan  might  be 
persuaded  to  trade  by  the  United 
States.  We  could  but  try.  We  did, 
and  Perry  sailed  away,  with  his  ships 
and  his  cannons,  to  try.  The  Japs 
were  benighted,  foolish,  and  weak. 
They  declined,  and  said,  "No,  we  don't 
want  any  of  your  trade.  We  make 
aU  toe  wanty  and  don't  care  either  for 
your  religion,  your  opium,  your  whis- 
key, or  your  stovepipe  hats." 

"But,"  said  the  gallant  Perry, 
"that  is  a  wicked  sentiment.  The 
brotherhood  of  nations  is  the  comer- 
stone  of  modem  civilization.  Trade 
is  divine,  and  stovepipe  hats  mark  the 
intellectual  races.  We  are  your  bro- 
thers. Gk>d  has  made  of  one  blood 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If  yon 
will  not  be  our  brothers,  and  trade, 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  shoot.  Don't 
want  to,  but  must*  One — two- 
three.    Bang ! " 

Well,  the  Japs  also  yielded  to  these 
arguments,  and  thenceforth  have  been 
happy.    Trade  has  prevailod.     Rice 
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has  gone  up,  and  a  good  many  Japs 
have  gone  to  the  ethereal  spaces, 
overcome  with  hunger.  Railways 
have  been  bnilt,  national  debts  have 
been  created;  the  Mikado  and  Tycoon 
have  fought,  tlie  Daimios  have  qaar- 
rolled,  white  men  have  been  assassi- 
nated, beggary  has  begun,  taxes  press 
upon  the  people;  and  indeed  all  .the 
signs  which  mark  the  high  civilization 
of  trade  have  appeared.  *  *  Progress,  *• 
we  are  assured,  is  now  certain,  and 
Japan  is  **  developing  her  resources." 
Bliss  ensues.  All  of  which  is  written 
down  and  printed  in  many  volumes 
for  all  men  to  read.  And  "Perry's 
Expedition*'  d&n  be  read  in  beautiful 
volumes  which  cost  you,  we'll  say,  $50 
for  the  books  and  a  million  for  the 
glorious  expedition. 

We  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  new 
religion,  and  are  willing  to  waste  the 
filthy  lucre  of  gold  to  extend  a  divine 
idea. 

We  did  it  I 

Wo  opened  their  ports  I 

We  extended  the  blessing  of  trade  I 

We  have  made  the  Japs  into  Yan- 
kees ! 

They  are  learning  the  benefits  of 
cheap  and  nasty  I 

Glory  be  to  the  new  god  I 

Massachusetts  t  Massachusetts  has 
held  herself  and  has  been  held  as  the 
heart  and  the  brain  of  New  England. 
She  has  had  (so  she  has  believed)  the 
heart  to  feel  a  moral  principle  and  the 
head  to  accept  a  great  thought.  She 
has  hod  brave-hearted  men  and  clear- 
eyed  women.  Once — let  us  make  a 
brief  retrospect — she  had  "pilgrim 
fathers."  She  had  what  she  and  the 
world  too  thought  a  religion,  which 
she  believed  in.  She  had  a  people  of 
sound  Engli^  stock,  who  in  this  clear 
New  England  wr  grew  to  hate  squalor, 
vice,  beggary,  debt,  and  damnation. 
Once,  fifty  years  ago,  she  had  no  great 
cities ;  her  "  Hub," Boston,  in  1830  had 
but  the  poor  population  of  61,802,  ncai^ 
ly  all  bom  on  her  soil,  few  of  them 
dirty  or  beggared.  Once,  fifty  years 
ago,  all  throng^  Massachusetts  were 
clean,    decent,    white-housed    towns, 


such  as  Worcester,  and  Springfield, 
and  Northampton,  and  Concord,  and 
Salem,  and  Newburyport,  centres  of 
small  but  most  cultivated  and  earnest 
social  life. 

Then  small  farms  were  cultivated 
by  families  of  New  England  birth,  out 
of  whom  came  able  men  and  handsome 
women.  Children  lived  with  parents, 
and  did  not  tyrannize  them.  Silk 
gowns  were  rare,  and  pianos  unknown; 
**  art "  and  "  culture  "  had  not  become 
household  words,  but  butter  was  made 
at  home,  and  the  mystery  of  bread 
was  known  to  ladies.  Few  then  had 
been  to  Paris,  and  few  therefore  knew 
how  vulgar  they  were.  But  "  where 
ignorance  is  bliss, "  etc.  They  got  on, 
and  did  not  know  what  poor  creatures 
they  were. 

Every  child  was  expected  to  learn 
the  ititee  R's  at  the  little  red  school- 
house,  and  to  perfect  his  education  by 
taking  hold  of  material  nature  with 
his  hands,  and  learning  what  it  was 
by  mastering  it.  That  was  education. 
The  parson  knew  a  little  Latin,  and  he 
was  all.  They  thought  this  worked 
welL     Lamentable  indeed  I 

The  man  expected  to  marry  a  capa- 
ble wife,  and  to  bring  up  children ;  he 
expected  to  work  on  his  land  or  in  bis 
shop,  to  dress  decently  In  clothes 
which  his  wife  had  made,  securing  a 
reasonable  support  in  this  world  by  his 
own  labor,  not  by  hoeu9-pocu$;  he  pro- 
vided for  his  future  salvation  by  im- 
bibing the  five  points  of  Calvin  through 
fifty -four  sermons  a  year,  with  now 
and  then  a  Thursday  lecture  to  fill  in 
the  cracks.  Thus  he  was  sure  of  his 
food  here  and  of  salvation  hereafter- 
through  the  merciful  providence  of 
Qod,  and  not  his  own  righteousness. 
New  England  thus  produced  a  breed 
of  people  unlike  and  they  fancied  not 
inferior  to  any  that  history  tells  of. 

But  it  would  not  do.  There  was  no 
progress — ^it  was  a  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  things.  'Hiey  had  not  got  a 
population  of  211.78  to  the  square 
mile,  raked  together  from  the  four 
comers  of  creation,  making  the  State 
the  sixth  in  density  of  all  in  the  world, 
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as  she  now  boasts  she  has,  and  thns 
she  had  totally  failed  to  secure  the 
higher  and  better  civilization. 

They  had  not  **  developed  their  re- 
sources" ;  they  had  not  built  up  splen- 
did great  cities ;  they  had  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  delights  of  trade.  Things 
could  not  get  on  so — that  was  not 
** progress."  Here  was  water  power 
running  to  waste  all  over  Massachu- 
setts; there  were  keen  and  able  heads 
who  believed  they  knew  how  to  set 
these  powers  to  work  to  grind  their 
grists;  it  was  quite  ridiculous  that 
these  tumbling  streams  should  not  be 
turning  millwheels  and  spinning  cheap 
cotton.  And  then  too  not  a  railroad 
ran  through  Massachusetts — ^no  trans- 
portation except  in  wagons.  "Good 
God  ! "  the  pious  people  naturally  ex- 
claimed; '*  what  misery,  what  a  slow 
set ! "  Money — money  was  then  loan- 
ed at  only  six  per  cent. !  Things  must 
be  changed.  They  were  changed. 
Mill  after  mill  was  built,  among  them 
the  ^^Atlantic.^^  Railway  after  rail- 
way was  built,  among  them  the  ^^JEktat- 
em,^  and  the  stock  was  quickly  paid 
up,  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage 
bell.  But  some  people  own  those 
stocks  now,  and  do  not  find  themselves 
hiq>py  I 

What  is  the  cure  for  these  shrivelled 
dividends  f  Clearly,  is  it  not,  to  bring 
in  cheap  labor  t  Let  every  man  who 
has  nothing  and  wants  much,  take 
shares  in 

**Th]b  Ohbap  Labor  Socibtt." 

Seeing  what  has  been  done  for  Mas- 
sachusetts, it  is  easy  to  see  what  can 
be  done.  And  what  has  been  done  t 
In  fifty  years  she  has  built  up  Lowell, 
and  Lawrence,  and  Worcester,  and 
Holyoke,  and  many  more  great  towns. 
She  has  increased  Boston  to  a  popula- 
tion of  841,919  souls— or  bodies— in 
the  year  of  grace  1875.  She  has  **  im- 
proved" things  so,  has  made  such 
progress,  that  Boston  now  spends  year- 
ly $16,114,889.78  (auditor's  report 
1875-6),  which  means  that  out  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  chUd  of  Bos- 


ton was  taken  in  1875,  for  public  ex- 
penses, the  sum  ot  forty-four  doUari! 
The  happiness  resulting  from  this  may 
be  partly  understood  when  I  relate 
that  this  tax  is  some  four  hundred  per 
cent,  greater  than  the  "effete  aristoc- 
racies "  of  Europe  have  ever  got  out  of 
their  down-trodden  serfs,  or  have  even 
dared  to  try  to  get.  One  other  charm- 
ing effect  of  this  style  of  self-govern- 
ment (?),  as  we  please  to  call  it,  is, 
that  it  has  driven  out  of  Boston  a  set 
of  bloated  money  getters,  who  fancy 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  pay  large  taxes,  so 
they  go  to  Nahant,  and  Barnstable, 
and  Concord  for  a  few  months,  and 
rid  Boston  of  themselves  and— their 
taxes  I  Shrewd  fellows  those  Boston 
Democrats  !  They  know  how  to  goth 
em  a  city.  So  they  do  in  New  York. 
So  they  do  in  Cambridge. 

But  let  us  look  at  another  of  the 
evidences  of  true  progress.  Every  man 
votes,  you  must  know,  whether  he 
owns  any  property  or  not.  Now,  Mr. 
Daniel  L.  Harris  has  discovered,  in  his 
researches  at  Springfield,  that  of  the 
voters  there,  four  pay  taxes  and  fioe 
do  not;  that  is,  four-ninths  of  the 
voters  pay  the  taxes  and  five-ninths 
who  pay  none  outvote  the  four  who  pay 
all.  This  is  so  generous  on  the  part 
of  the  four  that  we  ought  to  try  to  see 
what  it  is  the  four  really  are  about. 
Applying  the  some  ratio  to  Boston,  we 
find  that  every  tax-payer,  every  man 
of  the  four^ninth  party,  really  paid  to 
the  yearly  expenditures  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  in  the  blessed  year  1875-6,  the 
neat  little  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  dollars,  money  of  this 
realm.* 

And  yet  the  business  men  of  Boston 
complain  that  they  have  made  no 
money  for  three  years,  and  that  they 
can't  make  any.  How  absurd  that  is, 
when  they  con  pay  such  taxes  as  these ! 
And  then  think  what  they  do  in  Bos- 
ton for  the  intellect  (as  it  is  called). 
While  they  stupidly  complain  that 
they  cant  make  any  money,  they  spend 

*  Total  polls  of  Botton,  85,248.  FbnHitnthfl 
of  these  wUl  go  into  $15,114 ,880-4otal  ezpeadi* 
tme  of  the  year  1875-6— $899  times. 
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on  their  common  schools  every  year —  happen  to  be.    I  do  not  think  much 

oyer   two   millions  of   good  dollars  of  this  now  that  Antonelli  is  dead; 

(2,015,380)— and  they  teach  what—  bat  there  may  be  something  in  it.    I 

what  don't  they  teach  ?    I  counted,  I .  question  whether   Massachusetts  can 

think,  t^7%-m&m7icA«8  as  being  taught  any  longer  put  forth  pretensions  to 

in  the  Boston  schools  last  year.  * '  Art "  being  a  Puritan  or  a  Unitarian  or  reli- 

and  **  culture,"  you  know  I    And  in  ^ous  State  of  any  sort  unless  it  be  a 

those  brutal  old  times  of  fifty  years  Catholic  one.     Go  with  me  to  the  U.  S. 

ago,  they  taught  only  the  three  R^s.  census  report  of  1870 : 

Unhappy  and  despicable  I    Did  they  ^iie  whole  popalatton  of  MaaMchiuetts 

not  deserve  it  ?  ini870wa» l,467,au 

And  then  the  generosity  of  these  ^,a^..^.^..^".*^..'°^868,8i» 

Boston  merchants  who  can't,  as  they  Bomoffoi^gnpaiaittiniij^ 

pretend,  make  anything.    Look  for  a       choBetta e20»sil  9l9jBtO 

moment  at  that  1  Thus,  it  seems,  the  population  of 

They  paid  in  1865  for  the  teaching  Massachusetts  is  already  foreign-bom 

of  each  one  of  those  children  those  and  of  foreign  parents,  aver  twhthMi, 

thirty -six  branches,  so  necessary  to  sal-  What  number  of  these  foreign  people 

ration,  the  sum  jof  $21.16;  in  1875  are  Roman  Catholics,  any  other  per- 

the  sum  of  $85.28.    That  is,  they  vol-  son  can  guess  as  well  as  I  can.     But  it 

untarily  and  gladly  paid    somebody  is  quite  certain  that  this  blessing,  such 

sixty-six  per  cent,  more  for  their  work  as  it  is,  has  reached  us  incidentally 

in  1875  than  in  1865,  and  all  the  while  through  our  cheap  labor;  that  is,  it 

those  merchants  pretend  they  are  mak-  is  a  sort  of  superadded  bliss,  coming  as 

ing  no  money.    Do  they  expect  us  to  an  unexpected  reward  of  unconscious 

believe  that  ?  virtue.     In  the  words  of  Shakespeare, 

K  they  want  to  make  money,  why  **We  are  twice  blessed."    We  have 

not  at  once  bring  in  more  cheap  labor  ?  got  cheap  labor  and  we  have  got  the 

The  Chinese  are  ready  to  come,  and  Catholic  church  crowning  every  hill 

the  negroes,  even  if  Ireland  can  spare  and  blooming  in  every  valley, 

no  more  of  her  enlightened  people.  At  any  rate  it  is  quite  certain  that 

And  then  what  a  boon  this  class  of  few  if  any  of  this  class  of  the  Massa- 

people  would  be  to  our  aspiring  states-  chtisetts  people  are  either  Puritans, 

man.    For  the  sum  of  two  dollars  they  Unitarians,  or  Episcopalians ;  and  some 

are  entitled  to  vote,  and  then  any  man  of  them  I  strongly  suspect  are  like  the 

who  feels  a  desire  to  be  a  governor  or  good   sailor,    neither   Catholics    nor 

an  M.  C.  con,  by  paying  this  paltry  Protestants,    but    *' captains    of    the 

pittance,  secure  the  votes  of  a  grateful  fore-top  I "  In  Massachusetts,  as  I  have 

constituency.     Is  it  not,  therefore,  our  said,  there  was  in  1870  of  this  kind  of 

supreme  duty  to  bring  in  this  class  of  population  sixty-six  per  cent.,  and  all 

voters  as   lapidly  as  possible?    We  have  votes.    In  the  whole  United  States 

need  population  and  we  need  voters,  there  was  forty-five  per  cent,  of  this  sort, 

England  has  a  population  of  889  to  the  all  of  whom  have  votes.    It  is  known 

square  mile  and  we  in  Massachusetts  also  that  New  York,  and  Boston,  and 

have  only  211  I    Should  we  not  hide  Lowell,  and  Fall  River  are  intrinsically 

our  faces  with  shame  while  such  an  in-  foreign  cities.    It  is  known  that  the 

feriority  lasts  ?  majority  of  voters  in  those  cities  have 

There  are  people  now  who  are  get-  no  property  which  pays  taxes;  it  is 

ting  up  a  scare  about  the  wonderful  known  that  this  class  of  voters  are  now 

growth  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  well  organized,  and  can  and  do  vote 

claiming  that  that  church  demands  of  and  do  elect  such  men  as  will  pisase 

all  its  members  (as  it  does)  allegiance  them — ^men  who  '^will  tickle  me  if  Pll 

ftrst  to  the  Church,  and  then  second  to  tickle  you  " — ^that  is  the  sort  of  states- 

the   government  where   its   subjects  man  we  now  welcome  with  effusion; 
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indeed,  we  seek  no  other.  We  mean 
to  deplete  all  over-grown  fortunes; 
we  mean  through  the  taxes  to  equalize 
things'  and  make  Saturday  afternoons 
pleasant.  I  have  not  at  hand,  just  this 
moment,  the  figures  to  tell  what  good 
was  done  in  Boston  last  year  to  the 
class  called  *'  the  poor."  But  I  have 
them  for  Cambridge,  a  small  city  al- 
most a  part  of  Boston.  In  that  small 
select  and  intellectual  city  the  expen- 
ditures in  direct  aid  of  '^the  poor," 
not  counting  work  which  was  made 
for  them,  was  in  dollars,  $80,000,  and 
that  does  not  count  a  large  sum  be- 
sides given  in  private  charity.  This 
help  was  given  to  some  5,400  persons; 
stating  it  simply,  in  the  words  of  poli- 
tical economy,  one  person  in  seven  or 
eight  of  that  cultivated  and  select 
community  was  a  pauper.  Another 
feature  of  this  new  and  peculiar  social 
state  is  this :  that  the  voters  who  have 
no  property  and  pay  no  taxes  do  not 
enjoy  the  possibility  of  starving,  nor 
do  they  look  with  favor  upon  advice 
which  tells  them  to  "Go  West." 
Why  should  they  go  West  ?  They  do 
not  know  where  to  go— indeed,  they 
have  no  money  to  go  with — nor  do 
they  know  that  there  would  be  any 
work  for  them  there.  They  duxm  to 
stay  where  they  are,  and  they  will 
vote  for  people  who  will  help  them  to 
stay ;  and  they  have  five  votes  to  the 
tax-payer's  four,  which  significant  lit- 
tle fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  I 

In  our  laudable  desire  for  "pro- 
gress," in  our  vital  wish  **  to  develop 
our  resources,"  we  have  produced 
many  results,  some  interesting  ones, 
quite  unexpected.  We  have  got  cheap 
labor  and  we  have  got  cheap  cotton 
cloth  and  cheap  boots  and  shoes,  and 
a  good  deal  of  all  of  them.  The  smart 
little  city  of  Lowell  was  begun  by  the 
most  capable  and  enterprising  of  Bos- 
ton's "  solid  men  " ;  it  was  begun  upon 
a  theory  that  men  and  women  in  New 
England  ought  to  be  clean,  decent,  and 
virtuous.  In  its  beginning  nearly  all 
the  operatives  were  of  New  England 
birth,  descendants  of  Puritans  who 
were  used  to  decency,  cleanliness,  and 
81 


virtue.  Then  they  lived  and  lodged 
in  houses  belonging  to  the  mills,  which 
were  regulated — the  men  in  their  own 
boarding  houses,  the  women  in  theirs. 
All  were  expected  to  be  in  their  houses 
by  or  before  a  certain  hour,  say  ten 
o'clock  at  night. 

Then  every  young  lady  had  a  green 
silk  parasol  for  Sunday's  use,  and  she 
wrote  poetry  for  the  *  *Lowell  Offering, " 
if  she  felt  the  divine  movement.  At 
that  early  undeveloped  time  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  one  Anthony  Trollops, 
visited  the  nascent  city.  He  lament- 
ed the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  pro- 
jectors, and  predicted  it  would  not 
work;  that  the  little  Lowell  could 
never  compete  with  such  highly  devel- 
oped cities  as  Manchester  and  Preston, 
where  they  knew  the  magic  of  "  cheap 
labor."  In  other  words,  Lowell  could 
not  be  a  great  success. 

That  Arcadian  simplicity  worked  for 
a  while,  but  inevitably  the  magic  of 
cheap  labor  made  itself  felt — ^it  was 
potent — ^it  came,  it  saw,  it  conquered. 
And  now  the,  best  information  I  have 
convinces  me  that  the  squalor,  filth, 
recklessness,  and  happiness  are  nearly 
or  quite  equal  to  what  they  are  in  the 
noble  cities  of  Manchester  and  Glas- 
gow in  England.  Should  Mr.  Trol- 
lope  revisit  those  scenes  of  his  youth, 
he  would  be  as  much  delighted  as  any 
Englishman  could  permit  himself  to  be 
with  anything  outside  his  "Merrie 
England  "  at  the  delectable  advances 
made  there. 

He  would  find  labor  cheap  and  cot- 
ton cheap— as  cheap  as  they  are  in 
his  beloved  Manchester.  He  would 
find,  as  in  his  beloved  Manchester, 
that  they  made  more  than  they  could 
sell ;  which  is  the  secret  of  cheapness.- 
He  would  find  that  in  that  small  ely- 
sium,  in  the  year  1874,  they  made  135,- 
000,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
gospel  of  cotton  they  were  then  spread- 
ing abroad  over  all  the  earth,  sending 
some  of  it  to  his  beloved  Manchester. 
He  would  learn  also  that  there  was  in- 
vested there  some  120,000,000  of  good 
money  of  the  realm,  a  large  propor- 
tion   of   which  paid    no   dividends; 
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which  also  is  an  excellent  method  of 
securing  cheapness.  He  would  find 
all  *' narrow-minded  regulations" 
quite  done  away  with,  and  the  full 
liberty  of  the  subject  enjoyed  by  all ; 
that  people  staid  **out  nights"  ac- 
cording to  their  own  sweet  wills ;  that 
men  slept  when  they  pleased  and  where 
they  pleaSed,  and  with  whom  they 
pleased — ^women  too  for  that  mat- 
ter; and  that  life  was  as  free  and  plea- 
sant as  his  good  English  heart  could 
wish.  He  would  find  that  the  old- 
fashioned,  narrow-minded  New  Eng- 
land stock  had  disappeared — ^not,  be- 
ing cheap  enough — ^and  their  places 
were  fully  supplied  with  a  delightful 
eonglomeration  of  gentlemen  and  la- 
dies who  had  fied  from  poor  Ireland, 
from  the  Azores,  from  Germany,  from 
pastoral  Acadie;  and  here  and  there 
he  would  note  the  pigtail  of  the  frugal 
Chinese,  the  aoant  courier  of  a  better 
time  commg. 

Thus  he  would  find  that  Lowell, 
having  rid  herself  of  narrow-minded 
notions,  haying  followed  reverently  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  Man- 
chester, was  a  stteeeu  indeed. 

And  Lf/nn  too.  She  discovered 
v  thirty  years  ago  the  surprising  swift- 
ness of  "teams,"  whereby  six  or  eight 
men  working  in  partnership,  each  one 
doing  only  one  thing,  say  one  a  welt, 
and  another  a  bottom,  and  another 
the  eyelets,  etc.,  could  put  a  shoe 
through  in  one-eighth  the  time  of  the 
old  ** one-man"  way.  Millions  of 
shoes  were  made,  and  shoes  were 
cheap.  Much  money  flowed  in,  and 
life  was  lovely  at  Lynn.  But  Paradise 
pales  if  too  long  continued.  The 
sewing-machines  came,  and  McKaye 
Vas  a  god — for  the  master.  One  man 
with  his  machine  could  do  the  work 
of  twenty  or  forty  men  in  the  teams. 
Shoes  were  now  amazingly  cheap. 
The  Crispins  wept,  the  master  laugh- 
ed, and  the  making  of  shoes  went 
merrily  on.  And  what  became  of  the 
Crispins  ?  They  struck  !  and  then— 
they  di8apx>eared,  vanished,  went  too 
*  •  where  the  woodbine  twineth . "  They 
too  were  not  wanted.    Let  them  get 


themselves  out  of  the  way  I  the  Chinese 
are  coming  I 

They  got  much  consolation  f^m  a 
certain  set  of  preachers,  who  assured 
them  it  was  all  right — **Law8  of 
trade,  you  know,"  ** cheap  shoes  good 
for  the  masses,"  **  water  will  find  its 
level,"  "the  masses  in  Africa  will  now 
be  able  to  wear  shoes,"  "  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  n^  government,"  "all  one 
g^at  brotherhood,"  "every  man  for 
himself  and  the  devil  take  the  hind- 
most." 

Paradise  was  just  beyond  their  noses, 
and  it  lay  just  here:  "When  things 
get  very  cheap  every  man  will  only 
work  three  hours  a  day.  All  men  can 
play  the  rest  of  the  time,  or  they  can 
cultivate  their  minds  /  "  "  Beautiful ! 
Beautiful !  Hpsannah  to  the  high- 
est ! "  was  what  every  disbanded  Cris- 
pin ought  to  have  said;  but,  foolish 
man  as  he  was,  he  kept  saying,  "My 
hodyis  hungpry,  and  I  have  no  work, 
and  I  will  steal  some  food — or  become 
a  broker  1    You  had  better  look  out." 

But  luckily  the  Southern  war  came, 
and  it  made  places  for  a  good  many 
men,  and  the  "Government"  (not  us 
men  and  women) — the  Gtovemment 
paid  the  biUSj  and  so  we  were  tided  over. 
And  now  we  have  got  the  bills,  and 
we  have  got  cheap  labor  too  I  And 
we  are  as  near  to  "no  government" 
as  any  people  ever  was  except  wild  In- 
dians; and  that  we  know — for  the 
doctrinaires  say  so — is  Paradise.  If 
it  is  not  that,  what  in  Heaven's  name 
is  it? 

There  was  once  a  notion  that  the 
men  who  had  knowledge,  and  experi- 
ence, and  strength,  should  think  for 
and  act  for  those  who  had  not;  in 
short,  that  those  who  were  strong 
should  protect  and  cace  for  the  weak. 
The  father  in  some  countries — not  all 
— yet  does  pursue  this  plan ;  he  is  head 
and  master  of  his  household,  and  is 
expected  to  know  how  to  act  and 
what  to  do  better  than  his  boys  and 
girls. 

We  have  exploded  that  idea.  Under 
this  "best  government  upon  which 
the  sun  ever  shone,"  we  have  made 
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discoveries.  We  find. that  children 
know  what  tliey  want  better  than  their 
fathers ;  that  women  are  really  stronger 
than  men,  have  larger  brains,  more 
sense,  more  heart,  and  more  parity; 
and  that  when  women  and  children 
both  vote  (mistress  Biddy  too)  the 
world  will  go  right — for  they — the 
pure,  the  honest — w%U  **  holler  out 
geel'' 

This  old  paternal  or  family  govern- 
ment was  a  despoUsnij  tempered  with 
love,  to  be  sure,  but  a  despotism  not 
to  be  tolerated  in  an  enlightened  age. 
Shovel  it  out,  shovel  it  out ! 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  children  now, 
while  wiser  and  purer  than  their  fath- 
ers, are  not  physically  quite  so  strong. 
But  it  is  found  that  the  pistol  puts 
the  holders  upon  o^  perfect  eqitaUty,  and 
that  is  the  thing  to  be  aimed  at.  The 
redress  of  the  weak  is  therefore  in  the 
pistol,  which  I  expect  to  see  in  every 
child's  pocket  soon.  The  tyrant  man 
will  then  be  degraded  to  his  place. 
With  women  voting,  and  children 
holding  pistols,  men  and  fathers  will 
be  pulled  down  from  the  pedestal  they 
have  usurped  so  long. 

We  know  that  women  have  more 
virtue  than  men  (?),  and  that  diildren 
have  more  purity,  and  therefore,  know- 
ing well  the  **good,  the  true,  and  the 
beautiful, '*  they  must  and  shall  govern 
the  land.  They  shall  be  tryannized 
no  longer. 

And  so,  as  New  England  has  cut  into 
old  England,  and  has  set  her  own  ma- 
chinery and  steam  to  work  making 
many  things  cheaper  than  old  Eng- 
land can  make  them,  and  bids  fair  to 
starve  out  some  of  her  garrisons  of 
workers,  just  in  the  same  way  have 
Pittsburgh,  and  Cincinnati,  and  Chi- 
cago taken  it  into  their  heads  to  set 
their  machinery  and  steam  to  work; 
and  now  torrents  of  hats,  and  shoes, 
and  woollens,  and  cottons,  and  cloth- 
ing, and  furniture,  and  stoves,  and 
pots  are  pouring  out  of  those  nests  of 
industry,  so  that  even  they  are  begin- 
ning to  cry  out,  "Why  don't  you  buy 
what  we  want  to  sell,  and  thus  make 
u$  rich  ?  " 


If,  then,  we  in  New  England  refuse 
to  buy — refuse  to  buy  at  profitable 
prices  the  productions  of  old  England— 
what  does  England  propose  to  do  with 
her  millions  of  non-food-producing 
workmen?  She  demands  free  trade; 
says  we  are  fools  for  not  opening  our 
ports  and  accepting  with  efi^ion  the 
blessings  of  cheap  goods  she  would  so 
willingly  send  us  ?  She  does  not  quite 
like  to  open  our  ports,  as  she  did  those 
of  China,  nor  does  she  incline  at  pres- 
ent to  carry  into  France  the  civilizing 
influences  of  her  cheap  looms  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  She  must  an- 
swer the  question,  not  I. 

And  in  New  England— if  that 
*' West,"  with  its  fertile  fields  and  its 
surplus  food,  will  go  to  making  cheap 
shoes  and  cheap  cotton,  and  will  not 
see  how  much  happier  she  would  be  if 
she  would  only  make  com  and  pork 
and  swap  them  with  New  England 
for  shoes  and  cotton — ^what  will  New 
England,  what  will  Massachusetts  do 
with  her  507,034  workers  who  do  not 
produce  their  own  food  ?  This  is  rather 
a  vital  question  to  those  qien  and  wo- 
men who  have  no  food.  It  is  rather  vi- 
tal too  to  the  capital  invested  in  mills 
and  machines  in  Lowell  and  elsewhere. 

I  come  back  now  to  my  first  propo- 
sition for  the  cure  of  the  ills  of  life — 
^leap  labor. 

If  trade  be  the  true  god,  let  us  wor- 
ship him;  if  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear  be  the  true  gospel,  let  us  extend 
that;  if  to  convert  men  and  women 
into  tenders  to  machines  be  really  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  let  us  im- 
port the  wild  African  and  the  heathen 
Chinee  rapidly,  largely,  for  nothing 
can  be  cheaper  than  they.  Let  us  get 
ready  our  ships ;  let  us  open  the  ports 
of  Dahomey,  and  Congo,  and  Canton, 
and  Shanghai ;  let  us  exchange  whis- 
key and  tobacco  for  able-bodied  men 
and  women ;  let  us  fill  this  land  with 
the  black  men  and  the  copper  men; 
let  us  perfect  our  civilization,  for 
those  men  and  those  women  can  live 
cheap  and  work  cheap;  and  if  white 
men  and  tohite  women  do  go  to  the 
wall — why  should  they  not  ? 
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Gentle  reader,  you  ask  what  is  the        Does  it  not  demand  that  '* Trade** 

moral  t  shall  be  god,  and  the  lawM  of  mpply  and 

I  reply,  Does  not  our  civilization  de-  demand  shall  rule  ?    Clearly  it  does, 
mand  ^leap  cotton  and  not  great  men       Does  it  not  call  this  '^progress"? 

and  women  t    Clearly  it  does.  Clearly  it  does. 

Does  it  not  demand  free  pauper  tm-       And  is  not  all  this  leading  us  direct- 

mi^ration  t    Clearly  it  does.  ly  to— HeoMn  or  to  HeU  t    Clearly  they 

Does  it  not  demand  cheap  Chinese  are. 
immigration  f    Clearly  it  does.  And  you,  gentle  reader,  can  decide 

Does  it  not  demand  free  pauper  and  which, 
free  CUnete voting?    Clearly  it  does.  Chablss  Wtllt  Elliott.s 
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mwo  ndghtj  lOeDCM,  two  woildf  nmean 

Orer  against  each  other  He: 
F6r  erer  boundlesaly  apart  ba?e  been, 
For  erer  nigh. 

In  one  is  God  Himsdf  ,  and  angels  blight 

Do  congregate,  and  q>irit8  fair; 

And,  lost  in  depths  of  mystic  Ught, 

Oar  Dead  dwell  there. 

All  things  that  cannot  fade,  nor  fall,  nor  die, 
Voices  beloved,  and  predons  things  foregone. 
Heat  np  and  np,  and  in  that  aUenoe  high. 
With  Qod  grow  one. 

No  barren  silenoe,  naj,  bat  sneh  as  orer 

Lips  that  we  love  its  spell  may  fling, 
Where  tender  words  like  nested  swallows  horer, 
Ere  thoy  take  wing. 

Sometimes  fkom  that  far  land  there  comes  a  breeie, 

Soft  airs  sarpiiae  as  on  oar  way. 
As  dew-drops  fhun  above;  then  on  oor  knees 
We  f^  and  pray. 

And  oft  in  some  low  crimson  coast  of  dond 

We  deem  we  see  its  far-off  stimnd: 
Oar  hearts,  like  shipwiecked  saiiocs,  ay  alooi, 
•*The  Landl  the  Landl*' 

And  side  by  side  that  other  world  onkuown. 

Drenched  In  nnbroken  sikmce  lies. 
World  of  oarselves,  where  each  one  Uvea  alone^ 
And  lonely  dies. 

With  oar  onnttared  griefs,  oar  joys  nntold. 
Oar  maititadinoas  thoaghts  swift  throng. 
We  dwell ;  one  silence  them  and  as  doth  fold 
All  oor  life  long. 

Oat  from  those  depths  there  comes  a  cry  of  pain. 

Ah,  pitifaUy,  Lord,  it  calls, 
**  Behold  the  sorrows  of  oar  hearts  T*  and  then— 
A  sQence  falls. 

Noagfat  bat  the  narrow  strip  doth  lie  between 

Of  sonnding  snrf  that  men  call  life ; 
Tet  none  can  pass  between  those  worlds  nnseen. 
And  end  the  strife. 

Die  down,  die  down,  O  thoa  tonnented  sea  t 

Safler  my  silent  world  to  fill 
With  voices  from  that  land  which  cry  to  me, 
"We  love  thee  atlU." 

In  vain :  I  hear  them  net  I  bat  o*er  my  loss 

Comes  an  apocalyptic  voice, 
**  There  shall  be  no  more  sea,  aad  thoa  canst  croas.** 
Bejoice  I  rejoice  I 

JBlxob  nopxors. 
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THEY  found  her  oyer  there.  *  *This 
is  more  than  I  expected,"  said 
Carrington  as  they  landed — **8eTen 
pairs  of  Spanish  eyes  at  once." 

^* Three  pairs,"  answered  Keith, 
fastening  the  statement  to  fact  and 
the  boat  to  a  rock  in  his  calm  way; 
*'and  one  if  not  two  of  the  pairs  are 
Minorcan." 

The  two  friends  crossed  the  broad 
white  beach  toward  the  little  stone 
house  of  the  light-keeper,  who  sat  in 
the  doorway,  haying  spent  the  morning 
watching  their  sail  cross  oyer  from 
Pelican  reef,  tacking  lazily  east  and 
west — an  eyent  of  more  than  enough 
importance  in  his  isolated  life  to  haye 
kept  him  there,  gazing  and  contented, 
all  day.  Behind  the  broad  shoulders 
of  swarthy  Pedro  stood  a  little  figure 
clothed  in  black;  and  as  the  man 
lifted  himself  lazily  at  last  and  came 
down  to  meet  them,  and  his  wife 
stepped  briskly  forward,  they  saw 
that  the  third  person  was  a  nun — 
a  large-eyed,  fragile  little  creature, 
promptly  introduced  by  Melyyna,  the 
keeper's  wife,  as  "Sister  St.  Luke." 
For  the  keeper's  wife,  in  spite  of  her 
black  eyes,  was  not  a  Minorcan  at  all; 
not  eyen  a  southerner.  Melyyna 
Sawyer  was  bom  in  Vermont,  and, 
by  one  of  the  strange  chances  of  this 
vast,  many-raced,  motley  country  of 
ours,  she  had  trayelled  south  as  nurse, 
and  a  yery  good,  energetic  nurse  too, 
albeit  somewhat  sharp-yoiced,  to  a 
delicate  young  wife,  who  had  died  in 
the  sunny  land,  as  so  many  of  them 
die;  the  sun,  with  all  his  good  will 
and  with  all  his  shining,  not  being 
able  to  undo  in  three  months  the 
work  of  long  years  of  the  snows  and 
the  bleak  east  winds  of  New  England. 

The  lady  dead,  and  her  poor  thin 
frame  sent  northward  again  to  lie  in 
the  hillside  churchyard  by  the  side  of 
bleak  Puritan  ancestors,  Melyyna  look- 
ed about  her.      She  hated  the  lazy 


tropical  land,  and  had  packed  her 
calf-skin  trunk  to  go,  when  Pedro 
Gk>nsalyez  surprised  her  by  proposing 
matrimony.  At  least  that  is  what  she 
wrote  to  her  Aunt  Clemanthy,  away 
up  in  Vermont;  and  although  Pedro 
may  not  haye  used  the  words,  he  at 
least  meant  the  fact,  for  they  were 
married  two  weeks  later  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  whom  Melyyna's  sharp 
eyes  had  unearthed,  she  of  course 
deeming  the  padre  of  the  little  parish 
and  one  or  two  attendant  priests  as  so 
much  dust  to  be  trampled  energetical- 
ly under  her  shoes,  Protestant  and 
number  six  and  a  half  double-soled 
mediums.  The  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  good  natured  old  gentleman  who 
had  forgotten  that  he  held  the  office 
at  all,  since  there  was  no  demand  for 
justice  and  the  peace  was  neyer  broken 
in  the  small  lazy  yillage,  married 
them  as  well  as  he  could  in  a  surprised 
sort  of  a  way,  and  instead  of  receiying 
a  fee  gave  one,  which  Melyyna,  how- 
eyer,  promptly  rescued  from  the  bride- 
groom's willing  hand,  and  returned 
with  the  remark  that  there  was  no 
*^  call  for  alms  "  (pronounced  as  if  it 
rhymed  with  hams),  and  that  two 
shilling,  or  mebbe  three,  she  guessed, 
would  be  about  right  for  the  job. 
This  sum  she  deposited  on  the  table, 
and  then  took  leaye,  walking  off  with 
a  quick,  enterprising  step,  followed 
by  her  acquiescent  and  admiring 
bridegroom.  He  had  remained  ac- 
quiescent and  admiring  eyer  since, 
and  now,  as  light-house  keeper  on  Pel- 
ican island,  he  admired  and  acqui- 
esced more  than  eyer;  while  Melyyna 
kept  the  house  in  order,  cooked  his 
dinners,  and  tended  his  light,  which, 
although  only  third  class,  shone  and 
glittered  under  her  daily  care  in  the 
old  square  tower  which  was  founded 
by  the  S^ianiards,  heightened  by  the 
English,  and  now  finished  and  owned 
by  the  United  State^j^feg^^^^Hg^y^gpse,^* 
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board  said  to  each  other  every  now 
and  then  that  really  they  must  put  a 
first-class  Fresnal  on  Pelican  island 
and  a  good  substantial  tower  instead 
of  that  old-fashioned  beacon.  They 
did  so  a  year  or  two  later;  and  a  hide- 
ous barber's  pole  it  remains  to  the 
present  day.  But  when  Carrington 
and  Keith  landed  there  the  square 
tower  still  stood  in  its  gray  old  age, 
at  the  Tery  edge  of  the  ocean,  so  that 
high  tides  swept  the  step  of  the  keep- 
er's house.  It  was  originally  a  look- 
out where  the  Spanish  soldier  stood 
and  fired  his  culverin  when  a  ressel 
came  in  sight  outside  the  reef;  then 
the  British  occupied  the  land,  added 
a  story,  and  placed  an  iron  grating  on 
the  top,  where  their  coastguardsman 
lighted  a  fire  of  pitch-pine  knots  that 
flared  up  against  the  sky,  with  the 
tidings,  **A  sail  I  a  sail!"  Finally 
the  United  States  came  into  posses- 
sion, ran  up  a  third  story,  and  put  in 
a  revolying  light,  one  flash  for  the 
land  and  two  for  the  sea,  a  proportion 
unnecessarily  generous  now  to  the 
land,  since  nothing  came  in  any  more, 
and  everything  went  by,  the  little  har- 
bor being  of  no  importance  since  the 
indigo  culture  had  failed.  But  ships 
still  sailed  by  on  their  way  to  the 
Queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  to  the  far 
Windward  and  Leeward  islands,  and 
the  old  light  went  on  revolving,  pre- 
sumably for  their  benefit.  The  tower, 
gray  and  crumbling,  and  the  keeper's 
house,  were  surrounded  by  a  high 
stone  wall  with  angles  and  loopholes 
— a  small  but  regularly  planned  defen- 
sive fortification  built  by  the  Span- 
iards; and  odd  enough  it  looked  there 
on  that  peaceful  island,  where  there 
was  nothing  to  defend.  But  it  bore 
itself  stoutly  nevertheless,  this  ancient 
little  fortress,  and  kept  a  sharp  look- 
out still  over  the  ocean  for  the  damna- 
ble Huguenot  sail  of  two  centuries  be- 
fore. 

The  sea  had  encroached  greatly  on 
Pelican  island,  and  sooner  or  later 
it  must  sweep  the  keeper's  house 
away ;  but  now  it  was  a  not  unpleasant 
sensation   to   hoar   the   water  wash 
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against  the  step — ^to  sit  at  the  narrow 
little  windows  and  watch  the  sea  roll 
up,  roll  up,  nearer  and  nearer,  coming 
all  the  way  landless  in  long  surges 
from  the  distant  African  coast  only  to 
never  quite  get  at  the  foundations  of 
that  stubborn  little  dwelling,  which 
held  its  own  against  them,  and  then 
triumphantly  watched  them  roll  back, 
roll  back,  departing  inch  by  inch 
down  the  beach,  until,  behold  I  ^here 
was  a  magnificent  parade-ground, 
broad  enough  for  a  thousand  feet  to 
tread — a  floor  more  fresh  and  beauti- 
ful than  the  marble  pavements  of  pal- 
aces. There  were  not  a  thousand  feet 
to  tread  there,  however;  only  six. 
For  Melvyna  had  more  than  enough 
to  do  within  the  house,  and  Pedro 
never  walked  save  across  the  island  to 
the  inlet  once  in  two  weeks  or  so, 
where  he  managed  to  row  over  to  the 
village,  and  return  with  supplies,  by 
taking  two  entire  days  for  it,  even 
Melvyna  having  given  up  the  point, 
tacitly  submitting  to  loitering  she 
could  not  prevent,  but  recompensing 
herself  by  a  general  cleaning  on  those 
days  of  the  entire  premises,,  from  the 
top  of  the  lantern  in  the  tower  to  the 
last  step  in  front  of  the  house. 

You  could  not  argue  with  Pedro. 
He  only  smiled  back  upon  you  as 
sweetly  and  as  softly  as  molasses. 
Melvyna,  endeavoring  tb  urge  him  to 
energy,  found  herself  in  the  position 
of  an  active  ant  wading  through  the 
downy  recesses  of  a  feather  bed, 
which  well  represented  his  mind. 

Pedro  was  six  feet,  two  inches  in 
height,  and  amiable  as  a  dove.  His 
wife  sensibly  accepted  him  as  he  was, 
and  he  had  his  two  days  in  town — a 
very  mild  dissipation,  however,  since 
the  Minorcans  are  too  indolent  to  do 
anything  more  than  smoke,  lie  in  the 
sun,  and  eat  salads  heavily  dressed  in 
oil.  They  said,  '^The  serene  and  au- 
gust wife  of  our  friend  is  well,  we 
trust?"  And, '  The  island— does  it  not 
remain  lonely  ?  "  And  then  the  salad 
was  pressed  upon  him  again.  For 
they  all  considered  Pedro  a  man  of 
strange  and  varied  experiences.     Had 
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he  not  married  a  woman  of  wonder — 
of  an  energy  unfathomable  ?  And  he 
lived  with  her  alone  in  a  light-house, 
on  an  island;  alone,  mind  you,  with- 
oat  a  friend  or  relation  near  I 

The  six  feet  that  walked  oyer  the 
beautiful  beach  of  the  southern  ocean 
were  those  of  Keith,  Carrington,  and 
Sister  St.  Luke. 

*'Nowgo,  Miss  Luke,"  Melvynahad 
said,  waving  her  energetically  away 
with  the  skimmer  as  she  stood  irreso- 
lute at  the  kitchen  door.  '*  'T  will  do 
you  a  power  of  good,  and  they're  nice, 
quiet  gentlemen  who  will  see  to  you, 
and  make  things  pleasant.  Bless 
you,  I  know  what  they  are.  They 
ain't  none  of  the  miserable,  good-foi^ 
nothing  race  about  here  !  Your  con- 
vent is  fifty  miles  oft,  ain't  it  ?  And 
besides,  you  were  brought  over  here 
half  dead  for  me  to  cure  up — ^now, 
wam't  you  ? " 

The  Sister  acknowledged  tiiat  she 
was,  and  Melvyna  went  on. 

'^You  see,  things  is  different  up 
north,  and  I  understand  'em,  but  you 
don't.  Now  you  jest  go  right  along 
and  hev  a  pleasant  walk,  and  TU  hev 
a  nice  bowl  of  venison  broth  ready  for 
you  when  you  come  back.  Go  right 
along  now."  The  skimmer  waved 
again,  and  the  Sister  went. 

*^  Yes,  she's  taken  the  veil,  and  is  a 
nun  for  good  and  all,"  explained 
Melvyna  to  her  new  guests  the  even- 
ing of  their  arrival,  when  the  shy  little 
Sister  had  retreated  to  her  own  room 
.above.  '^They  thought  she  was  dy- 
ing, and  she  was  so  long  about  it,  and 
useless  on  their  hands,  that  they  sent 
her  up  here  to  the  village  for  sea 
air,  and  to  be  red  of  her,  I  guess.  'T 
any  rate,  there  she  was  in  one  of  them 
crowded,  dirty  old  houses,  and  so — ^I 
jest  brought  her  over  here.  To  tell 
the  truth,  gentlemen — ^the  real  bottom 
of  it — ^my  baby  died  last  year — and — 
and  Miss  Luke  she  was  so  good  I'll 
never  forget  it.  I  ain't  a  Catholic- 
fur  from  it ;  I  hate  'em.  But  she  seen 
us  coming  up  from  the  boat  with  our 
little  coffin,  and  she  came  out  and 
brought  flowers  to  lay  on  it,  and  fol- 


lowed to  the  grave,  fbeble  as  she  was; 
and  she  even  put  in  her  little  black 
shawl,  because  the  sand  was  wet — this 
miserable  half-afloat  land,  you  know — 
and  I  couldn't  abear  to  see  the  coffin 
set  down  into  it.  And  I  said  to  my- 
self then  that  I'd  never  hate  a  Catho- 
lic again,  gentlemen.  I  don't  love 
'em  yet,  and  don't  know  as  I  ever 
shell;  but  Miss  Luke,  she's  different. 
Consumption  ?  Well,  I  hardly  know. 
She's  a  sight  better  than  she  was  when 
she  come.  I'd  like  to  make  her  well 
again,  and,  someway,  I  can't  help 
a-trying  to,  for  I  was  a  nurse  by  trade 
once.  But  then  what's  the  use  ? 
She'll  only  hev  to  go  back  to  that  old 
convent  1 "  And  Melvyna  clashed  her 
pans  together  in  her  vexation.  ^*Is 
she  a  good  Catholic,  do  you  say? 
Heavens  and  earth,  yes  1  She's  <Aa^ 
religious — my  !  I  couldn't  be^  to 
tell  1  She  believes  every  word  of  all 
that  rubbish  those  old  nuns  have  told 
her.  She  thinks  it's  beautiful  to  be 
the  bride  of  heaven;  and,  as  far  as 
that  goes,  I  don't  know  but  she's 
right:  't  ain't  much  the  other  kind  is 
wuth,"  pursued  Melvyna,  with  fine 
contempt  for  mankind  in  general. 
'*As  to  freedom,  they've  as  good  as 
shoved  her  off  their  hands,  haven't 
they  t  And  I  guess  I  can  do  as  I  like 
any  way  on  my  own  island.  There 
wasn't  any  man  about  their  old  con- 
vent, as  I  can  learn,  and  so  Miss  Luke, 
she  hain't  been  taught  to  run  away 
from  'em  like  most  nuns.  Of  course, 
if  they  knew,  they  would  be  sending 
over  here  after  her;  but  they  don't 
know,  and  them  priests  in  the  village 
are  too  fat  and  lazy  to  earn  their  salt, 
let  alone  caring  what  has  become  of 
her.  I  guess,  if  they  think  of  her  at 
all,  they  think  that  idie  died,  and  that 
they  buried  her  in  their  crowded, 
sunken  old  graveyard.  They're  so 
slow  and  sleepy  that  they  forget  half 
the  time  who  they're  burying  I  But 
liGsB  Luke,  she  ought  to  go  out  in  the 
air,  and  she  is  so  afraid  of  everjrthing 
that  it  don't  do  her  no  good  to  go 
alone.  I  haven't  got  the  time  to  go; 
and  so,  if  you  will  let  her  walk  sXotis 
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the  beach  with  yoa  once  in  a  while, 
it  will  do  her  a  sight  of  good,  and 
gfre  her  an  appetite — although  what  I 
want  her  to  hey  an  appetite  for  I  am 
snre  I  don't  know;  for  ef  she  gets 
well,  of  coarse  she'll  go  back  to  the 
consent.  Want  to  go?  That  she 
does.  She  loves  the  place,  and  feels 
lost  and  strange  anywhere  else.  She 
was  taken  there  when  she  was  a  baby, 
and  it  is  all  the  home  she  has.  Bhe 
doesn't  know  they  wanted  to  be  red 
of  her,  and  she  wouldn't  believe  it  ef 
I  was  to  tell  her  forty  times.  She 
loves  them  all  dearly,  and  prays  every 
day  to  go  back  there.  Spanish?  Yes, 
I  suppose  so ;  she  don't  know  herself 
what  she  is  exactly.  She  speaks  Eng- 
lish well  though,  don't  she?  Yes, 
Sister  St.  Luke  is  her  name;  and  a 
heathenish  name  it  is  for  a  woman,  in 
my  opinion.  /  call  her  Miss  Luke. 
Convert  her  ?  Couldn't  any  more  con- 
vert her  than  you  could  convert  a 
white  gull,  and  make  a  land  bird  of 
him.  It's  his  nature  to  ride  on  the 
water  and  be  wet  all  the  time.  Tow- 
els couldn't  dry  him — ^not  if  you  fetch- 
ed a  thousand  I " 

'*Our  good  hostess  is  a  woman  of 
discrimination,  and  sorely  perplexed, 
therefore,  over  her  proUgee,^^  said 
Keith,  as  the  two  young  men  sought 
their  room,  a  loft  under  the  peaked 
roof,  which  was  to  be  their  abode  for 
some  weeks,  when  they  were  not 
afloat.  *^As  a  nurse  she  feels  a  pro- 
fessional pride  in  curing,  while  as  a 
Calvinist  she  would  almost  rather  kill 
than  cure,  if  her  patient  is  to  go  back 
to  the  popish  convent.  But  the  little 
Sister  looks  very  fragile.  She  will 
probably  save  trouble  all  round  by 
fading  away." 

''She  is  about  as  faded  now  as  a 
woman  can  be,"  answered  Carrington. 

The  two  friends,  or  rather  compan- 
ions, plunged  into  all  the  phases  of 
the  southern  ocean  with  a  broad,  in- 
haling, expanding  delight  which  only 
a  superb  natural  or  an  exquisitely  cul- 
tured physique  can  feel.  George  Car- 
rington was  a  vigorous  young  Saxon, 
toil  and  broad  to  a  remarkable  degree, 


feeling  his  life  and  strength  in  every 
vein  and  muscle.  Each  night  he  slej^ 
his  eight  hours  dreamlessly,  like  a 
child,  and  each  day  he  lived  four 
hours  in  one,  counting  by  the  pallid 
hours  of  other  men.  Andrew  Keith, 
on  the  other  hand,  represented  the 
physique  cultured  and  trained  up  to  a 
high  point  by  years  of  attention  and 
care.  He  was  a  slight  man,  rather 
undersized,  but  his  wiry  strength  was 
more  than  a  match  for  Canington^ 
bulk,  and  his  finely  cut  face,  if  you 
would  but  study  it,  stood  out  like  a 
cameo  by  the  side  of  a  ruddy  minia- 
ture painted  in  oils.  The  trouble  is 
that  but  few  people  study  cameos. 
He  was  older  tiban  his  companion, 
and  '*One  of  those  quiet  fellows,  you 
know,"  said  the  world.  The  two  had 
never  done  or  been  anything  remarka- 
ble in  all  their  lives.  Keith  had  a  lit- 
tle money,  and  lived  as  he  pleased, 
while  Carrington,  off  now  on  a  vaca- 
tion, was  junior  member  of  a  firm  in 
which  family  infiuence  had  placed 
him.     Both  were  city  men. 

"You  absolutely  do  not  know  how 
to  walk,  seftora, "  said  Keith.  "  I  will 
be  doctor  now,  and  you  must  obey 
me.  Never  mind  the  crabs,  and  never 
mind  the  jelly  fish,  but  throw  back 
your  head  and  walk  off  briskly.  Let 
the  wind  blow  in  your  face,  and  try  to 
stand  more  erect." 

"You  are  doctor?  They  told  me, 
could  I  but  see  one,  well  would  I  be," 
said  the  Sister.  "At  the  convent  we 
have  only  Sister  Inez,  with  her  small 
and  old  medicines." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  may  call  myself  doc- 
tor, "  answered  Keith  gravely.  "  What 
do  you  say,  Carrington  ?  " 

"Knows  no  end,  Miss,  Miss — ^Miss 
Luke — I  should  say.  Miss  St.  Luke.  I 
am  sure  I  do  not  know  why  I  should 
stumble  over  it  when  St.  John  is  a 
common  enough  name,"  answered  Car- 
rington, who  generally  did  his  think- 
ing aloud. 

"  No  end  ?  "  repeated  the  little  Sis- 
ter inquiringly.  "But  there  is  an 
end  in  this  evil  world  to  all  things." 

"Never  mind  what  he  says,  sefio- 
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ra,"  interrapted  Keith,  **but  step  out 
strongly  and  firmly,  and  throw  back 
your  head.  There  now,  there  are  no 
crabs  in  sight,  and  the  beach  is  hard 
as  a  floor.  Try  it  with  me :  one,  two ; 
one,  two." 

So  they  treated  her,  partly  as  a 
child,  partly  as  a  gentle  being  of  an 
inferior  race.  It  was  a  new  amuse- 
ment, although  rather  a  mild  one,  Gar- 
rington  said,  to  instruct  this  unform- 
ed, timid  mind,  to  open  the  blinded 
eyes,  and  train  the  ignorant  ears  to 
listen  to  the  melodies  of  nature. 

**Doyou  not  hear?  It  is  like  the 
roll  of  a  grand  organ,"  said  Keith  as 
they  sat  on  the  doorstep  one  erening 
at  sunset.  The  sky  was  dark;  the 
wind  had  blown  all  day  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  and  frightened  the 
little  Sister  as  she  toiled  at  her  lace 
work,  made  on  a  cushion  in  the  Span- 
ish fashion,  her  lips  mechanically  re- 
peating prayers  meanwhile ;  for  never 
had  they  such  winds  at  the  inland  con- 
Tent,  embowered  in  its  orange  trees. 
Now,  as  the  deep,  low  roll  of  the 
waves  sounded  on  the  shore,  Keith, 
who  was  listening  to  it  with  silent  en- 
joyment, happened  to  look  up  and 
catch  the  pale,  repressed  nervousness 
of  her  face. 

*^0h,  not  like  an  organ,"  she  mur- 
mured. *' This  is  a  fearful  sound;  but 
an  organ  is  sweet — soft  and  sweet. 
When  Sister  Teresa  plays  the  evening 
hymn  it  is  like  the  sighing  of  an- 
gels." 

**  But  your  organ  is  probably  small, 
sefiora." 

*'  We  have  not  thought  it  small.  It 
remains  in  our  chapel,  by  the  window 
of  arches,  and  below  we  walk,  at  the 
hour  of  meditation,  from  the  lime  tree 
to  the  white  rose  bush,  and  back 
again,  while  the  music  sounds  above. 
We  have  not  thought  it  small,  but 
large — yes,  very  large." 

"Four  feet  long  probably,"  said 
Carrington,  who  was  smoking  an 
evening  pipe,  now  listening  to  the  talk 
awhile,  now  watching  the  movements 
of  two  white  heron  who  were  prome- 
nading down  the  beach.     "  I  saw  the 


one  over  in  the  village  church.  It 
was  about  as  long  as  this  step." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Sister,  surveying 
the  step,  "it  is  about  as  long  as  that. 
It  is  a  very  large  organ." 

"Walk  with  me  down  to  the  point," 
said  Keith — "just  once  and  back 
again." 

The  docile  little  Sister  obeyed;  she 
always  did  immediately  whatever  they 
told  her  to  do. 

"I  want  you  to  listen  now;  stand 
still  and  listen — listen  to  the  sea,"  said 
Keith,  when  they  had  turned  the  point 
and  stood  alone  on  the  shore.  "Try 
to  think  only  of  the  pure,  deep,  blue 
water,  and  count  how  regularly  the 
sound  rolls  up  in  long,  low  chords,  dy- 
ing away  and  then  growing  louder, 
dying  away  and  then  growing  louder, 
as  regular  as  your  own  breath.  Do  you 
not  hear  it »»" 

"Tes,"  said  the  little  Sister  timor- 
ously. 

"Keep  time,  then,  with  your  hand, 
and  let  me  see  whether  you  catch  the 
measure." 

So  the  small  brown  hand,  nerveless 
and  slender,  tried  to  mark  and  mea- 
sure the  roar  of  the  great  ocean  surges, 
and  at  last  succeeded,  urged  on  by  the 
alternate  praises  and  rebukes  of  Keith, 
who  watched  with  some  interest  a 
faint  color  rise  in  the  pale,  oval  face, 
and  an  intent  listening  look  come  into 
the  soft,  unconscious  eyes,  as,  for  the 
first  time,  the  mind  caught  the  mighty 
rhythm  of  the  sea.  She  listened,  and 
listened,  standing  mute,  with  head 
slightly  bent  and  parted  lips. 

"  I  want  you  to  listen  to  it  that  way 
every  day,"  said  Keith,  as  he  led  the 
way  back.  "It  has  different  voices: 
sometimes  a  fresh,  joyous  song,  some- 
times a  faint,  loving  whisper ;  but  al- 
wavs  something.  Ton  will  learn  in 
time  to  love  it,  and  then  it  will  sing 
to  you  all  day  long." 

"Not  at  the  dear  convent;  there  is 
no  ocean  there." 

"You  want  to  go  back  to  the  con- 
vent, I  suppose  t " 

"Oh,  could  I  got  Could  I  go?" 
add  the  Sister,  not  impatiently,  but 
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with  an  intense  yearning  in  her  low 
voice.     ^^Here,  so  lost,  so  strange  am 

I,  so  wild  is  everything But  I 

most  not  murmur'';  and  she  crossed 
her  hands  upon  her  breast  and  bowed 
her  head. 

The  young  men  led  a  riotous  life; 
they  rioted  with  the  ocean,  with  the 
winds,  with  the  level  island,  with  the 
sunshine  and  the  racing  clouds.  They 
sailed  over  to  the  reef  daily  and 
plunged  into  t}ie  surf;  they  walked  for 
miles  along  the  beach,  and  ran  races 
over  its  white  floor;  they  hunted  down 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  brought 
back  the  little  brown  deer  who  lived 
in  the  low  thicket  on  each  side  of  the 
island's  backbone.  The  island  was 
twenty  chiles  long,  and  a  mile  or  two 
broad,  with  a  central  ridge  of  shell- 
formed  rock  about  tw^ty  feet  in 
height,  that  seemed  like  an  Appala- 
chian chain  on  the  level  waste ;  below, 
in  the  little  hollows  on  each  side, 
spread  a  low  tangled  thicket,  a  few 
yards  wide ;  and  all  the  rest  was  bar- 
ren sand,  with  moveable  hills  here  and 
there — hills  a  few  feet  in  height,  blown 
up  by  the  wind,  and  changed  in  a 
night.  The  only  vegetation  besides 
the  thicket  was  a  rope-like  vine  that 
crept  over  the  sand,  with  few  leaves  far 
apart,  and  now  and  then  a  dull  purple 
blossom,  a  solitary  tenacious  vino  of 
the  desert,  satisfied  with  little,  its 
growth  slow,  its  life  monotonous;  yet 
try  to  tear  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
sand,  where  its  barren  length  seems 
to  lie  loosely  like  an  old  brown  rope 
thrown  down  at  random,  and  behold, 
it  resists  you  stubbornly.  Tou  find  a 
mile  or  two  of  it  on  your  hands,  cling- 
ing and  pulling  as  the  strong  ivy 
clings  to  a  stone  wall;  a  giant  could 
not  conquer  it,  this  seemingly  dull 
and  half  dead  thing;  and  so  you  leave 
it  there  to  creep  on  in  its  own  way 
over  the  damp,  shcU-strewn  waste.  One 
day  Carrington  came  home  in  great 
glory;  he  had  found  a  salt  marsh. 
**  Something  besides  this  sand,  you 
know — a  stretch  of  saw-grass  away  to 
the  south,  the  very  place  for  fat  ducks. 


And  somebody  has  been  there  before 
us,  too,  for  I  saw  the  mast  of  a  sail- 
boat some  distance  down,  tipped  up 
against  the  sky.'^ 

*^That  old  boat  is  oum,  I  guess," 
said  Melvyna.  **She  drifted  down 
there  one  high  tide,  and  Pedro  he  nev- 
er would  go  for  her.  She  was  a 
mighty  nice  little  boat,  too,  ef  she  «mm 
cranky." 

Pedro  smiled  amiably  back  upon  his 
spouse,  and  helped  himself  to  another 
hemisphere  of  pie.  He  liked  the  pies, 
although  she  was  obliged  to  make 
them,  she  said,  of  such  outlandish 
things  as  figs,  dried  oranges,  and 
pomegranates.  *^If  yon  could  only  see 
a  pumpkin,  Pedro,"  she  often  remark- 
ed, shaking  her  head.  Pedro  shook 
bis  back  in  sympathy;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  found  the  pies  very  good  as 
they  were. 

^'Let  us  go  down  after  the  boat," 
said  Carrington.  *^You  have  only 
that  old  tub  over  at  the  inlet.  Pedro 
and  you  really  need  another  boat" 
(Carrington  always  liked  to  imagine 
that  he  was  a  constant  and  profound 
help  to  the  world  at  large).  **  Sup- 
pose anything  should  happen  to  the 
one  you  have. "  Pedro  had  not  thought 
of  t^at ;  he  slowly  put  down  his  knife 
and  fork  to  consider  the  subject. 

**  We  will  go  this  afternoon,"  said 
Keith,  issuing  his  orders,  ^^and  you 
shall  go  with  us,  sefiora." 

**And  Pedro,  too,  to  help  you," 
said  Melvyna.  '^Pve  always  wanted 
that  boat  back,  she  was  such  a  pretty 
little  thing:  one  sail,  yon  know,  and 
decked  over  in  front ;  you  sat  on  the 
bottom,  rd  like  right  well  to  go 
along  myself;  but  I  suppose  Fd  better 
stay  at  home  and  cook  a  nice  supper 
for  you." 

Pedro  thought  so,  decidedly. 

When  the  February  sun  had  stopped 
blazing  down  directly  overhead,  and 
a  few  white  afternoon  clouds  had 
floated  over  from  the  east  to  shade  his 
shining,  so  that  man  could  bear  it,  the 
four  started  inland  toward  the  back- 
bono  ridge,  on  whoso  summit  there 
ran  an  old  trail  southward,  made  by 
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the  fierce  Creeks  three  centuries  before. 
Right  up  into  the  dazzling  light 
soared  the  great  eagles — straight  up, 
up  to  the  sun ;  their  unshrinking  eyes 
fearlessly  fixed  full  on  his  fiery  ball. 

**  It  would  be  grander  if  we  did  not 
know  they  had  just  stolen  their  din- 
ners from  the  poor  hungry  fish-hawks 
over  there  on  the  inlet,"  said  Carring- 
ton. 

Sister  St.  Luke  had  learned  to  walk 
quite  rapidly  now.  Her  little  black 
gown  trailed  lightly  along  the  sand  be- 
hind her,  and  she  did  her  best  to  ^^  step 
out  boldly,"  as  Keith  directed ;' but  it 
was  not  firmly,  for  she  only  succeeded 
in  making  a  series  of  quick,  uncertain 
little  paces  oyer  the  sand-like  bird 
tracks.  Once  Keith  had  taken  her  back 
and  made  her  look  at  her  own  uneven 
footsteps.  **  Look — no  two  the  same 
distance  apart,"  he  said.  The  little 
Sister  looked  and  was  very  much  morr 
tified.  **  Indeed,  I  toiU  try  with  might 
to  do  better,"  she  said.  And  she  did 
try  with  might;  they  saw  her  count- 
ing noiselessly  to  herself  as  she  walked, 
"One,  two;  one,  two."  But  she 
had  improved  so  much  that  Keith  now 
devoted  his  energies  to  teaching  her 
to  throw  back  her  head,  and  look 
about  her.  "Do  you  not  see  those 
soft  banks  of  clouds  piled  up  in  the 
west  ? "  he  said,  constantly  directing 
her  attention  to  objects  above  her. 
But  this  was  a  harder  task,  for  the 
timid  eyes  had  been  trained  from 
childhood  to  look  down,  and  the  head 
was  habitually  bent,  like  a  pendant 
flower  on  its  stem.  Melvyna  had  de- 
liberately laid  hands  upon  the  heavy 
veil  and  white  band  that  formerly  en- 
circled the  small  face.  "  You  cannot 
breathe  in  them,"  she  said.  But  the 
Sister  still  wore  a  light  veil  over  the 
short  dark  hair,  which  would  curl  in 
little  rings  upon  her  temples  in  spite 
of  her  efforts  to  prevent  it ;  the  cord 
and  heavy  beads  and  cross  encircled 
her  slight  waist,  while  the  wide 
sleeves  of  her  nun's  garb  fell  over  her 
hands  to  the  finger  tips. 

"How  do  you  suppose  she  would 
look  dressed  like  other  women  ? "  said 


Carrington  one  day.  The  two  men  were 
drifting  in  their  small  yacht,  lying  at 
ease  on  the  cushions,  and  smoking. 

"Well,"  answered  Keith  slowly, 
"if  she  was  well  dressed — ^very  well  I 
mean,  say  in  the  French  style — and  if 
she  had  any  spirit  of  her  own,  any  vi- 
vacity, you  might,  with  that  dark  face 
of  hers  and  those  eyes— you  migJU  call 
her  piquant." 

"  Spirit  ?  She  has  not  the  spirit  of  a 
fly,"  said  Carrington,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  pipe  and  fumbling 
in  an  embroidered  velvet  pouch,  one 
of  many  offerings  at  his  shrine,  for  a 
fresh  supply  of  the  strong  aromatic  to- 
bacco he  affected,  Keith  meanwhile 
smoking  nothing  but  the  most  delicate 
cigarettes.  "  The  other  day  I  heard  a 
wild  scream ;  and  rushing  down  stairs 
I  found  her  half  fainting  on  the  steps, 
all  in  a  little  heap.  And  what  do  you 
think  it  was?  She  had  been  sitting 
there,  lost  in  a  dream— mystic,  I  sup- 
pose, like  St.  Agnes — 

Deep  on  the  convent  loof  the  snoiws 

Are  sparkling  to  the  moon: 
My  breath  to  heaven  like  vapor  goes. 

Ifaj  my  aool  follow  soon— 

and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"No,"  said  Keith,  "there  is  noth- 
ing mystical  about  the  Luke  maiden ; 
she  has  never  even  dreamed  of  the 
ideal  ecstasies  of  deeper  minds.  She 
says  her  little  prayers  simply,  almost 
mechanically,  so  many  every  day,  and 
dwells  as  it  were  content  in  the  lowly 
valleys  of  religion." 

"Well,  whatever  she  was  doing," 
continued  Carrington,  "a  great  sea 
crab  had  crawled  up  and  taken  hold  of 
the  toe  of  her  little  shoe.  Grand  ta- 
bleau— crab  and  Luke  maiden  I  And 
the  crab  had  decidedly  the  better  of 
it." 

"She  if  absurdly  timid,"  admitted 
Keith. 

And  absurdly  timid  she  was  now, 
when,  having  crossed  the  stretch  of 
sand  and  wound  in  and  out  among  the 
low  hillocks,  they  came  to  the  hollow 
where  grew  the  dark  green  thicket, 
through  which  they  must  pass  to  reach 
the  Appalachian  range,  the  backbone 
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of  the  island,  where  the  trail  gave  them 
an  easier  way  than  over  the  sands. 
Oarrington  went  first  and  hacked  out 
a  path  with  his  knife ;  Keith  followed, 
and  held  back  the  branches ;  the  whole 
distance  was  not  more  than  twelve 
feet ;  but  its  recesses  looked  dark  and 
shadowy  to  the  little  Sister,  and  she 
hesitated. 

**Come,"  said  Oarrington;  **we 
shall  never  reach  the  salt  marsh  at  this 
rate." 

**  There  is  nothing  dangerous  here, 
seflora,"  said  Keith.  **  Look,  you  can 
see  for  yourself.  And  there  are  three 
of  us  to  help  you." 

*' Yes,"  said  Pedro— "three  of  us." 
And  he  swung  his  broad  bulk  into  the 

gap- 
Still  she  hesitated. 
"Of  what  are  you  afraid  ?"  called 
out  Oarrington  impatiently. 

"I  know  not  indeed,"  she  answer- 
ed, almost  in  tears  over  her  own  be- 
havior, yet  unable  to  stir.  Keith 
came  "back,  and  saw  that  she  was 
trembling — not  violently,  but  in  a  sub- 
dued, helpless  sort  of  a  way  which  was 
pathetic  in  its  very  causelessness. 

**  Take  her  up,  Pedro,"  he  ordered ; 
and  before  >she  could  object,  the  good- 
natured  giant  had  borne  her  in  three 
strides  through  the  dreaded  region, 
and  set  her  down  safely  upon  the 
ridge.  She  followed  them  humbly 
now,  along  the  safe  path,  trying  to 
step  firmly,  and  walk  with  her  head 
up,  as  Keith  had  directed.  Oarring- 
1)on  had  already  forgotten  her  again, 
and  even  Keith  was  eagerly  looking 
ahead  for  the  first  glimpse  of  green. 

"There  is  something  singularly  fas- 
cinating in  the  stretch  of  a  salt  marsh," 
he  said.  "Its  level  has  such  a  far 
sweep  as  you  stand  and  gaze  across  it, 
and  you  have  a  dreamy  feeling  that 
there  is  no  end  to  it.  The  stiff 
drenched  grasses  hold  the  salt  which 
the  tide  brings  in  twice  a  day,  and  you 
inhale  that  fresh,  strong,  briny  odor, 
the  rank,  salt,  invigorating  smell  of 
the  sea;  the  breeze  that  blows  across 
has  a  tang  to  it  like  the  snap  of  a 
whip  lash  across  your  face,  bringing 


the  blood  to  the  surface,  and  rousing 
you  to  a  quicker  pace." 

"  Ha  I  "  said  Oarrington ;  "  there  it 
is.  Don't  you  see  the  green  ?  A  little 
further  on,  yon  will  see  the  mast  of 
the  boat." 

"That  is  all  that  is  wanted,"  said 
Keith.  "  A  salt  marsh  is  not  complete 
without  a  boat  tilted  up  aground  some- 
where, with  its  slender  dark  mast  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  A  boat  sailing 
along  in  a  commonplace  way  would 
blight  the  whole  thing;  what  we  want 
is  an  abandoned  craft,  aged  and  desert- 
ed, aground  down  the  marsh  with  only 
its  mast  rising  above  the  green." 

".Bitfn/  there  it  is,"  said  Oarring- 
ton; "and  now  the  question  is,  how 
to  get  to  it." 

"You  two  giants  will  have  to  go 
alone,"  said  Keith,  finding  a  comfort- 
able seat.  "  I  see  a  mile  or  two  of  tall 
wading  before  us,  and  up  to  your 
shoulders  is  over  my  head.  I  went 
duck-shooting  with  that  man  last  year, 
seflora.  *Oome  on,'  he  cried — *  splen- 
did sport  ahead,  old  fellow ;  come  on.' 

"  *  Is  it  deep  ? '  I  asked  from  behind. 
I  was  already  up  to  my  knees,  and 
could  not  see  bottom,  the  water  was  so 
dark. 

"  *  Oh  no,  not  at  all;  just  right,'  ho 
answered,  striding  ahead.    *Oomcon.'    , 

"I  came;  and  went  in  up  to  my 
eyes." 

But  the  sefiora  did  not  smile. 

"You  know  Oarrington  is  taller 
than  I  am,"  explained  Keith,  amused 
by  the  novelty  of  seeing  his  own  sto- 
ries fall  flat  in  dead  failure. 

"  Is  he  ? "  said  the  Sister  vaguely. 

It  was  evident  that  she  had  not 
observed  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Oarrington  stopped  short,  and  for 
an  instant  stared  blankly  at  her. 
What  every  one  noticed  and  admired 
all  over  the  country  wherever  he  went, 
this  little  silent  creature  had  not  even 
seen  ! 

"He  will  never  for^ve  you,"  said 
Keith  laughing,  as  the  two  tall  forms 
strode  off  into  the  marsh.  Then,  see- 
ing that  she  did  not  comprehend  in 
the  least,  he  made  a  seat  for  her  by 
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spreading  hifl  light  coat  on  the  Appala^ 
chian  chain,  and  leaning  back  on  Jus 
elbow,  began  talking  to  her  about  the 
marsh.  *'  Breathe  in  the  strong  salt," 
he  said,  '^and  let  your  eyes  rest  on 
the  green,  reedy  waste.  Supposing 
you  were  painting  a  picture,  now — 
does  any  one  paint  pictures  at  your 
convent  ?  " 

*' Ah,  yes,"  said  the  little  nun,  rous- 
ing to  animation  at  once.  '^  Sister  St. 
James  paints  pictures  the  most  beauti- 
ful on  earth.  She  painted  for  us  Santa 
Inez  with  her  lamb,  and  Santa  Bufina 
of  SeviUa,  with  her  palms  and  earthen 
vases." 

*^And  has  she  not  taught  you  to 
p  int  also  ?  " 

^'  Me  I  Oh,  np.  I  am  only  a  Sister, 
young  and  of  no  gifts.  Sister  St. 
James  is  a  great  saint,  and  of  age  she 
has  seventy  years." 

"  Not  requisites  for  painting,  either 
of  them,  that  I  am  aware,"  said  Keith. 
"However,  if  you  were  painting  this 
marsh,  do  you  not  see  how  the  mast  of 
that  boat  makes  the  feature  of  the 
landscape  the  one  human  element; 
and  yet,  even  that  abandoned,  merged 
as  it  were  in  the  desolate  wildness  of 
the  scene  ?  " 

The  Sister  looked  over  the  green 
earnestly,  as  if  trying  to  see  all  that  he 
suggested.  Keith  talked  on.  He  knew 
that  he  talked  well,  and  he  did  not 
confuse  her  with  more  than  one  sub- 
ject, but  dwelt  upon  the  marsh:  sto- 
ries pf  men  who  had  been  lost  in  them, 
of  women  who  had  floated  down  in 
boats  and  never  returned ;  descriptions 
clear  as  etchings ;  studies  of  the  mono- 
tone of  hues  before  them — one  subject 
pictured  over  and  over  again,  as,  wish- 
ing to  instruct  a  child,  he  would  have 
drawn  with  a  chalk  one  letter  of  the 
alphabet  a  hundred  times,  until  the 
wandering  eyes  had  learned  at  last  to 
recognize  and  know  it.  '*  Do  you  see 
nothing  at  all,  feel  nothing  at  aU  ? "  he 
said.     **  Tell  me  exactly." 

Thus  urged,  the  Sister  replied  that 
she  thought  she  did  feel  the  salt  breeze 
a  little. 

**  Then  take  off  that  shroud  and  en- 


joy it,"  said  Keith,  extending  his  arm 
suddenly,  and  sweeping  off  the  long 
veil  by  the  comer  that  was  nearest  to 
him. 

"  Oh  I "  said  the  little  Sister ;  **  oh  I " 
and  distressfully  she  covered  her  head 
with  her  hands,  as  if  trying  to  shield 
herself  from  the  terrible  light  of  day. 
But  the  veil  had  gone  down  into  the 
thicket,  whither  she  dared  not  follow. 
She  stood  irresolute. 

**I  will  get  it  for  you  before  the 
others  come  back,"  said  Keith.  **It 
is  gone  now,  however,  and  what  is 
more,  you  could  not  help  it;  so  sit 
down,  like  a  sensible  creature,  and  en- 
joy the  breeze." 

The  little  nun  sat  down,  and  con- 
fusedly tried  to  be  a  sensible  creature. 
Her  head,  with  its  short  rings  of  dark 
hair,  rose  childlike  from  the  black 
gown  she  wore,  and  the  breeze  swept 
freshly  over  her;  but  her  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  her  face  so  pleading 
in  its  pale,  silent  distress,  that  at  length 
Keith  went  down  and  brought  back 
the  veil. 

"  See  the  cranes  flying  home,"  he 
said,  as  the  long  line  dotted  the  red  of 
the  west.  ^^They  always  seem  to  be 
flying  right  into  the  sunset,  sensible 
birds." 

The  little  Sister  had  heard  that  word 
twice  now ;  evidently  the  cranes  were 
more  sensible  than  she.  She  sighed  as 
she  fastened  on  the  veil;  there  were 
a  great  many  hard  things  out  in  the 
world,  then,  she  thought.  At  the  dear 
convent  it  was  not  expected  that  one 
should  be  as  a  crane. 

The  other  two  came  back  at  lengthy 
wet  and  triumphant,  with  their  prize. 
They  had  stopped  to  bail  it  out,  plug 
its  cracks,  mend  the  old  sail  after  a 
fashion,  and  nothing  would  do  but 
that  the  three  should  sail  home  in  it; 
Pedro,  for  whom  there  was  no  room, 
returning  by  the  way  they  had  come. 
Carrington,  having  worked  hard,  was 
determined  to  carry  out  his  plan ;  and 
said  so. 

"A  fine  plan  to  give  us  all  a  wet- 
ting," remarked  Keith. 

*<  You  go  down  there  and  work  an 
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hour  or  two  yourself,  and  aee  how  y(m 
like  it,'*  answered  the  other,  with  the 
irrelevance  produced  by  aching  mus- 
cles and  perspiration  dripping  from 
every  pore. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  at 
the  edge  of  the  marsh  where  they  had 
brought  the  boat  up  through  one  of 
the  numerous  channels. 

"Very  well,"  said  Keith.  "But 
mind  you,  not  a  word  about  danger 
before  the  Sister.  I  shall  have  hard 
enough  work  to  persuade  her  to  come 
with  us  as  it  is." 

He  went  back  to  the  ridge,  and  care- 
lessly suggested  returning  home  by 
water.  "You  will  not  have  to  go 
through  the  thicket  then,"  he  said. 

Somewhat  to  his  surprise,  Sister  St. 
Luke  consented  immediately,  and  fol- 
lowed without  a  word  as  he  led  the 
way.  She  was  mortally  afraid  of  the 
water,  but,  during  his  absence,  she 
had  been  telling  her  beads,  and  think- 
ing with  contrition  of  two  obstinacies 
in  one  day:  that  of  the  thicket  and 
that  of  the  veil;  she  could  not,  she 
would  not  have  three.  So,  commend- 
ing herself  to  all  the  saints,  she  em- 
barked. 

"Look  here,  Carrington,  if  ever  you 
inveigle  me  into  such  danger  again 
for  a  mere  fool's  fancy,  I  will  show 
you  what  I  think  of  it.  You  knew 
the  condition  of  that  boat,  and  I  did 
not,"  said  Keith  sternly  as  the  two 
men  stood  at  last  on  the  beach  in  front 
of  the  light-house.  The  Sister  had 
gone  within,  glad  to  feel  land  under- 
foot once  more.  She  had  sat  quietly  in 
her  place  all  the  way,  afraid  of  the 
water,  of  the  wind,  of  everything,  but 
entirely  unconscious  of  the  real  danger 
that  menaced  them.  For  the  little 
craft  would  not  mind  her  helm;  her 
mast  slipped  about  erratically;  the 
planking  at  the  bow  seemed  about  to 
give  way  altogether;  and  they  were  on 
a  lee  shore,  with  the  tide  coming  in, 
and  the  surf  beating  roughly  on  the 
beach.  They  were  both  good  sailors, 
but  it  had  taken  all  they  knew  to 
bring  the  boat  safely  to  the  light- 
house. 


"To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  think 
she  was'so  crippled^"  said  Carrington. 
"She  really  is  a  good  boat  for  her 
size." 

"Very,"  said  Keith  sarcastically. 

But  the  younger  man  clung  to  his 
opinion ;  and  in  order  to  verify  it,  he 
set  himself  to  work  repairing  the  little 
craft.  You  would  have  supposed  his 
daily  bread  depended  upon  her  being 
made  seaworthy  by  the  way  he  labored. 
She  was  made  over  from  stem  to  stem : 
a  new  mast,  a  new  sail;  and,  finally, 
scarlet  and  green  paint  were  brought 
over  from  the  village,  and  out  she 
pame  as  brilliant  as  a  young  paroquet. 
Then  Carrington  took  to  sailing  in  her. 
Proud  of  his  handy  work,  he  sailed  up 
and  down,  over  to  the  reef,  and  up 
the  inlet,  and  even  persuaded  Mel- 
vyna  to  go  with  him  once,  accompa- 
nied by  the  meek  little  Bister. 

"Why  shouldn't  you  both  learn 
how  to  manage  her  t "  he  said  in  his 
enthusiasm.  "  She's  as  easy  to  man- 
age as  a  child ^" 

"And  as  easy  to  tip  over,"  replied 
Melvyna,  screwing  up  her  lips  tightly 
and  shaking  her  head.  "You  don't 
catch  me  out  in  her  again,  sure  as  my 
name's  Sawyer." 

For  Melvyna  always  remained  a  Saw- 
yer in  her  own  mind,  in  spite  of  her 
spouse's  name ;  she  could  not,  indeed, 
be  anything  else — ncbUue  oblige.  But 
the  Sister,  obedient  as  usual,  bent 
her  eyes  in  turn  upon  the  ropes,  the 
mast,  the  sail,  and  the  helm,  while 
Carrington,  waxing  eloquent  Over  his 
favorite  science,  delivered  a  lecture 
upon  their  uses  and  made  her  experi- 
ment a  little  to  see  if  she  comprehend- 
ed. He  used  the  simplest  words  for 
her  benefit,  words  of  one  syllable,  and 
Unconsciously  elevated  his  voice  some- 
what, as  though  that  would  make  her 
understand  better;  her  wits  seemed 
to  him  always  of  the  slowest.  The 
Sister  followed  his  directions  and  imi- 
tated his  motions  with  painstaking 
minuteness.  She  did  very  well  until 
a  large  porpoise  rolled  up  his  dark, 
glistening  back  close  alongside,  when, 
dropping  the  sail-rope  with  a  scream, 
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she  cronched  down  at  Mehryna^s  feet 
and  hid  her  face  in  her  veil.  Carring- 
ton  from  that  day  could  get  no  more 
passengers  for  his  paroquet  boat.  Bat 
he  sailed  up  and  down  alone  in  his  lit- 
tle craft,  and  when  that  amusement 
palled  he  took  the  remainder  of  the 
scarlet  and.  green  paint  and  adorned 
the  shells  of  various  sea-crabs  and 
other  crawling  things,  so  that  the  lit- 
tle Sister  was  met  one  afternoon  by  a 
whole  procession  of  unearthly  crea- 
tures, strangely  variegated,  proceed- 
^g  gravely  in  single  file  down  the 
beach  from  the  pen  where  they  had 
been  confined.  Keith  pointed  out  to 
her,  however,  the  probability  of  their 
being  much  admired  in  their  own  cir- 
cles as  long  as  the  hues  lasted,  and 
she  was  comforted. 

They  strolled  down  the  beach  now 
every  afternoon,  sometimes  two,  some- 
times three,  sometimes  four  when  Mel- 
vyna  had  no  cooking  to  watch,  no 
bread  to  bake ;  for  she  rejected  with 
scorn  the  omnipresent  hot  biscuit  of 
the  South,  and  kept  her  household 
supplied  with  light  loaves  in  spite  of 
the  difficulties  of  yeast.  Sister  St. 
Luke  had  learned  to  endure  the  crabs, 
but  she  still  fied  from  the  fiddlers 
when  they  strayed  over  from  their 
towns  in  the  marsh;  she  still  went 
carefully  around  the  great  jelly  fish 
sprawling  on  the  beach,  and  regarded 
from  a  safe  distance  the  beautiful  blue 
Portuguese  men-of-war,  stranded  unex- 
pectedly on  the  dangerous  shore,  all 
their  fair  voyagings  over.  Keith  col- 
lected for  her  the  brilliant  sea-weeds, 
little  flecks  of  color  on  the  white  sand, 
and  showed  her  their  beauties;  he 
made  her  notice  all  the  varieties  of 
shells,  enormous  conches  for  the  tritont 
to  blow,  and  beds  of  wee  pink  ovals 
and  cornucopias,  plates  and  cups  for 
the  little  web-footed  fairies.  Once  he 
can^e  upon  a  sea  bean. 

*'  It  has  drifted  over  from  one  of  the 
West  Indian  islands,"  he  said,  polish- 
ing- it  with  his  handkerchief — '^one 
of  the  islands — let  us  say  Miraprovos — 
a  palmy  tropical  name,  bringing  up 
visions  of  a  volcanic  mountain,  vast 


cliffs,  a  tangled  gorgeous  forest,  and 
the  soft  lapping  wash  of  tropical  seas. 
Is  it  not  so,  sefiora  ?  " 

But  the  sefiora  had  never  heard  of 
the  West  Indian  islands.  Being  told, 
she  replied,  **  As  you  say  it,  it  is  so. 
There  is,  then,  much  land  in  the 
world  ?  " 

'*  If  you  keep  the  sea  bean  for  ever, 
good  will  come,"  said  Keith,  gravely 
presenting  it;  "but  if  after  having 
once  accepted  it,  you  then  lose  it,  evil 
will  fall  upon  you." 

The  Sister  received  the  amulet  with 
believing  reverence.  *  *  I  will  lay  it  up 
before  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady,"  she 
said,  carefully  placing  it  in  the  little 
pocket  over  her  heart,  hidden  among 
the  folds  of  her  gown,  where  she 
kept  her  most  precious  treasures — a 
bead  of  a  rosary  that  had  belonged  to 
some  saint  who  lived  somewhere  some 
time,  a  little  faded  prayer  copied  in 
the  handwriting  of  a  young  nun  who 
had  died  some  years  before  and  whom 
she  had  dearly  loved,  and  a  list  of  her 
own  most  vicious  faults,  to  be  read  over 
and  lamented  daily;  crying  evils  such 
as  a  perverse  and  insubordinate  bear- 
ing, a  heart  f  reward  and  evil,  glutton- 
ous desires  of  the  flesh,  and  a  spirit  of 
murderous  rage.  These  were  her  own 
ideas  of  herself,  written  down  at  the 
convent.  Had  she  not  behaved  her- 
self perversely  to  the  Sister  Paula, 
with  whom  one  should  be  always  mild 
on  account  of  the  affliction  which  had 
sharpened  her  tongue  ?  Had  she  not 
wrongfully  coveted  the  cell  of  the 
novice  Felipa,  because  it  looked  out 
upon  the  orange  walk  ?  Had  she  not 
gluttonously  longed  for  more  of  the  de- 
lectable marmalade  made  by  the  aged 
Sanchita?  And  worse  than  all,  had 
she  not,  in  a  spirit  of  murderous  rage, 
beat  the  yellow  cat  with  a  palm  branch 
for  carrying  off  the  young  doves,  her 
especial  charge?  *^Ah,  my  sins  are 
great  indeed,"  she  sighed  daily  upon 
her  knees,  and  smote  her  breast  with 
tears. 

Keith  watched  the  sea  bean  go  into 
the  little  heart-pocket  almost  with 
compunction.    Many  of  these  amulets  j 
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of  the  sea,  gathered  daring  his  winter 
rambles,  had  he  bestowed  with  formal 
warning  of  their  magic  powers,  and 
many  a  fair  hand  had  taken  them, 
many  a  soft  voice  had  promised  to 
keep  them  "for  eyer."  But  he  well 
knew  they  would  be  mislaid  and  for- 
gotten in  a  day.  The  fair  ones  well 
knew  it  too,  and  each  knew  that  the 
other  knew,  so  no  harm  was  done. 
But  this  sea  bean,  he  thought,  would 
have  a  different  fate — ^laid  up  in  some 
little  nook  before  the  shrine,  a  witness 
to  the  daily  prayers  of  the  simple- 
hearted  little  Sister.  *^I  hope  they 
may  do  it  good,"  he  thought  vaguely. 
Then,  reflecting  that  even  the  most  de- 
praved bean  would  not  probably  be 
much  affected  by  the  prayers,  he 
laughed  off  the  fancy,  yet  did  not  quite 
like  to  think,  after  all,  that  the  prayers 
were  of  no  use.  Keith's  religion,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  primary  rocks. 

Far  down  the  beach  they  came  upon 
a  wreck,  an  old  and  long  hidden  relic 
of  the  past.  The  low  sand-bluff  had 
caved  away  suddenly  and  left  a  clean 
new  side,  where,  imbedded  in  the 
lower  part,  they  saw  a  ponderous  mast. 
"  An  old  Spanish  galleon,"  said  Keith, 
stooping  to  examine  the  remains.  "I 
know  it  by  the  curious  bolts.  They 
ran  ashore  here,  broadside  on,  in  ono 
of  those  sudden  tornadoes  they  have 
along  this  coast  once  in  a  while,  I  pre- 
sume. Singular  I  This  was  my  very 
place  for  lying  in  the  sun  and  letting 
the  blaze  scorch  me  with  its  clear  scin- 
tillant  splendor.  I  never  imagined  I 
was  lying  on  the  bones  of  this  old 
Spaniard." 

"God  rest  the  souls  of  the  sailors," 
said  the  Sister,  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

'*  They  have  been  in — ^wherever  they 
are,  let  us  say,  for  about  three  cen- 
turies now,"  observed  Keith,  "and 
must  be  used  to  it,  good  or  bad." 

"Nay;  but  purgatory,  sefior." 

"  Trua.  I  had  forgotten  that,"  said 
Keith. 

One  morning  there  came  up  a  dense, 
•oft,  southern-sea  fog,  "The  kind  you 
can  cut  with  a  knife,  "Oarrington  said. 


It  lasted  for  days,  sweeping  out  to  sea 
at  night  on  the  land  breeze,  and  lying 
in  a  gray  bank  low  down  on  the  hori- 
zon, and  then  rolling  in  again  in  the 
morning  enveloping  the  water  and  the 
island  in  a  thick  white  cloud  which 
was  not  mist  and  did  not  seem  damp 
even,  so  freshly,  softly  salt  was  the 
feeling  it  gave  to  the 'faces  that 
went  abroad  in  it.  Oarrington  and 
Keith,  of  course,  must  needs  be  out  in 
it  every  moment  of  the  time.  They 
walked  down  the  beach  for  miles  in  the 
fog,  hearing  the  muffled  sound  of  the 
near  waves,  but  not  seeing  them.  They 
sailed  in  the  fog,  not  knowing  whither 
they  went,  and  they  drifted  out  at 
sunset  and  watched  the  land  breeze 
lift  it,  roll  it  up,  and  carry  it  out  to 
sea,  where  distant  shi|^  on  the  hori- 
zon line,  bound  southward,  and  nearer 
ones,  sailing  northward  with  the  Gulf ' 
stream,  found  themselves  enveloped 
for  the  night  and  bothered  by  their 
old  and  baffling  foe.  They  went  over 
to  the  reef  every  morning,  these  two, 
and  bathed  in  the  fog,  coming  back 
by  sense  of  feeling,'  as  it  were,  and  land- 
ing not  infrequently  a  mile  below  or 
above  the  light-house ;  then  what  appe- 
tites they  had  for  breakfast.  And  if 
it  was  not  ready,  they  roamed  about 
roaring  like  young  lions.  At  least 
that  is  what  Melvyna  said  one  morn- 
ing when  Oarrington  had  put  his  curly 
head  into  her  kitchen  door  six  times 
in  the  course  of  one  half  hour. 

The  Sister  shrank  from  the  sea  fog; 
she  had  never  seen  one  before,  and 
she  said  it  was  like  a  great  soft  white 
creature  that  came  in  on  wings,  and 
brooded  over  the  earth.  "  Yea,  beau- 
tiful, perhaps,"  she  said  in  reply  to 
Keith,  "but  it  ia  so  strange — and — 
and— I  know  not  how  to  say  it — ^but  it 
seems  like  a  place  for  spirits  to  walk, 
and  not  of  the  mortal  kind." 

They  were  wandering  down  the 
beach,  where  Keith  had  lured  her  to 
listen  to  the  sound  of  the  hidden 
waves.  At  that  moment  Oarrington 
loomed  into  view  coming  toward 
them.  He  seemed  of  giant  size  as  he 
appeared,   passed   them,   and    disap- 
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peared  again  into  the  cloud  behind, 
his  voice  soonding  mnffled  as  he  freet* 
ed  them.  The  Sister  shrank  nearer 
to  her  companion  as  the  figure  had 
aaddenly  made  itself  visible.  ^*Do 
yon  know  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  how 
you  havQ  ever  managed  to  live,  so 
far  ? ''  said  Keith  smiling. 

'^Bnt  it  was  pot  far,"  said  the  little 
nun.  ^'Notl\ing  was  ever  far  at  the 
dear  convent,  but  everything  was  near, 
and  not  of  strangeness  to  make  one 
afraid ;  the  garden  wall  was  the  end. 
There  we  go  not  outside,  but  onr  walk 
is  always  from  the  lime  tree  to  the 
white  rosebush  and  back  again.  Bv- 
erything  we  know  there — not  roar  of 
waves,  not  strong  wind,  not  the  thick, 
white  air  comes  to  give  as  fear,  bat 
all  is  still  and  at  peace.  At  night  I 
dream  of  the  organ,  and  of  the  orange 
trees,  and  of  the  doves.  I  wake,  and 
hear  only  the  sound  of  the  great  water 
below." 

'^  You  will  go  back,"  said  Keith. 

He  had  begun  to  pity  her  lately,  for 
her  longing  was  deeper  than  he  had 
supposed.  It  had  its  roots  in  her  very 
being.  He  had  studied  her  and  found 
it  so. 

'*  She  will  die  of  pure  homesickness 
if  she  stays  here  much  longer,"  he 
said  to  Oarrington.  ^^What  do  you 
think  of  our  writing  down  to  that  old 
convent  and  offering — of  course  un- 
known to  her — to  pay  the  little  she 
•oets  them,  if  they  will  take  her  back  ? " 

*'A11  right,"  said  Oarrington.  ^'Go 
ahead." 

He  was  making  a  larger  sail  for  his 
paroquet  boat.  *^If  none  of  you  will 
go  out  in  her,  I  might  as  well  have  all 
the  sport  I  can,"  he  said. 

'*  Sport  to  consist  in  being  swamp- 
ed ?  "  Keith  asked. 

'*By  no  means,  croaker.  Sport  to 
ocmsist  in  shooting  over  the  water  like 
a  rocket;  I  sitting  on  the  tilted  edge, 
watching  the  waves,  the  winds,  and 
the  clouds,  and  hearing  the  water  sing 
aa  we  rush  along." 

Keith  took  counsel  with  no  one  else, 

■  not  even  with  Melvyna,  but  presently 

he  wrote  his  letter  and  carried  it  him- 


self over  to  the  village  to  mail.  He 
did  good  deeds  like  that  once  in  a 
while,  **to  help  humanity,"  he  said; 
they  were  tangible  always,  like  the 
primary  rocks. 

At  length  one  evening  the  fog  rolled 
out  to  sea  for  good  and  ail,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  shore  was  concerned.  In  the 
morning  there  stood  the  light-house, 
and  the  island,  and  the  reef,  just  the 
same  as  ever.  Someway  they  had  al- 
most expected  to  see  them  altered  or 
melted  a  little. 

^'Let  us  go  over  to  the  reef,  all  of 
us,  and  spend  the  day,"  said  Keith. 
^'It  will  do  us  good  to  breathe  the 
clear  air,  and  feel  the  brilliant,  dry, 
hot  sunshine  agaih." 

•*Hear  the  man!"  stdd  Melvyna 
laughing.  *' After  trying  to  persuade 
us  all  those  days  that  be  liked  that 
sticky  fog  too  ! " 

*'Mme.  Gonsalves,  We  like  a  lily; 
but  is  that  any  reason  why  we  may 
not  also  like  a  rose  ? " 

* '  Keiths  of  'em  grows  on  this  beach 
as  Fm  aware  of,"  answered  Melvyna 
dryly. 

Then  Oarrington  put  iii  his  voice, 
and  carried  the  day.  Women  never 
resisted  Oarrington  long,  but  yielded 
almost  unconsciously  to  the  influence 
of  his  height,  fnd  his  strength,  and 
his  strong,  hearty  wilL  A  subtler  in- 
fluence over  them,  however,  would 
have  waked  resistance,  and  Oarrington 
himself  would  have  been  conquered 
far  sooner  (and  was  conquered  later) 
by  one  who  remained  unswayed  by 
those  mere  outer  influences,  to  which 
the  crowd  of  fair  ones,  however,  paid 
involuntary  obeisance. 

Pedro  had  gone  to  the  village  for  his 
supplies  and  his  two  days  of  mild 
Minorcan  dissipation,  and  Melvyna, 
beguiled  and  cajoled  by  the  chaffing 
of  the  two  young  men,  at  last  consent- 
ed, and  not  only  packed  the  lunch- 
basket  with  careful  hand,  but  even 
donned  for  the  occasion  her  ''best 
bonnet,"  a  structure  trimmed  in  Ver- 
mont seven  years  before  by  the  expe- 
rienced hand  of  Miss  Althy  Spears,  the 
village  xiillincr,  who  had  adorned  it 
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with  a  durable  green  ribbon  and  a  vig- 
oroos  wreath  of  artificial  flowers.  Thus 
heimcted,  Mme.  Gonsalrez  presided  at 
the  stem  of  thie  boat  with  great  digni- 
ty. For  they  were  in  the  safe  well- 
appointed  little  yacht  belonging  to  the 
two  gentlemen,  the  daring  paroqnet 
having  been  left  at  home  tied  to  the 
last  of  a  low  heap  of  rocks  that  jutted 
ont  into  the  water  in  front  of  the 
light-honse,  the  only  remains  of  the  old 
stone  dock  built  by  the  Spaniards  long 
before.  Sister  St.  Luke  was  with 
them  of  course,  gentle  and  frightened 
as  usual.  Her  breath  came  quickly  as 
they  neared  the  reef,  and  Carrington 
with  a  sure  hand  guided  the  little 
craft  outside  into  ttie  surf,  and  round- 
ing a  point,  landed  them  safely  in  a 
miniature  harbor  he  had  noted  there. 
Keith  had  counted  the  days,  and  felt 
sure  that  the  answer  from  the  conyent 
would  come  soon.  His  offer — ^for  he 
had  made  it  his  alone  without  Oar- 
rington's  aid — ^had  been  munificent; 
there  could  be  but  one  reply.  The 
little  Sister  would  soon  go  back  to  the 
lime  tree,  the  white  rosebush,  the 
doTCs,  the  old  organ  that  was  ''so 
large  " — all  the  quiet  routine  of  the  life 
she  loved  so  well;  and  they  would  see 
lier  small  oval  face  and  timid  dark 
eyes  no  more  for  ever^  So  he  took  her 
for  a  last  walk  down  the  reef,  while 
Melvyna  made  coffee,  and  Carrington, 
having  noticed  a  dark  line 'floating  on 
the  water,  immediately  went  out  in  the 
boat,  of  course  to  see  what  it  was. 

The  reef  had  its  high  badcbone,  like 
the  island.  Some  day  it  would  be  t^e 
island  with  another  reef  outside,  and 
the  light-house  beach  would  belong  to 
the  mainland.  Down  the  stretch  of 
SMid  toward  the  sea  the  pelicans  stood 
in  rows,  toeing  a  mark,  solemn  and 
heavy,  by  the  hundreds — a  countless 
number— for  the  reef  was  their  gath- 
ering place. 

**They  are  holding  a  oonclave,'* 
said  Keith.  **  That  old  fellow  has  the 
floor.     See  him  wag  his  head." 

In  and  out  among  the  pelicans,  and 
paying  no  attention  to  them  and  their 
conclave,  sped  the  sickle-bill  curlews, 


aotively  probing  everywhere  with  tfam 
long,*  grotesque,  sickle-shaped  bills; 
and  woe  be  to  the  burrowing  things 
that  came  in  their  way.  The  red- 
beaked  oyster  bird  flew  by,  and  cloae 
down  to  the  sea  skimmed  the  raaor- 
bill  shear^water,  with  his  l^aad  bont 
forward  and  his  feet  tilted  up,  just 
giaoing  the  water  with  his  open  bill 
as  he  flew,  and  leaving  a  shining  mark 
behind,  as  thou^  he  held  a  pencil  in 
his  mouth  and  was  running  a  line. 
The  lasy  gulls,  who  had  no  work  to 
do,  and  would  not  have  done  it  if  they 
had,  rode  at  ease  on  the  Uttle  wavelets 
close  in  shore.  The  Sister,  being  ask- 
ed, confessed  that  she  liked  the  lasy 
gulls  best.  Being  pressed  to  say  why, 
she  thought  it  was  because  they  were 
more  like  the  white  doves  that  sat  on 
the  old  stone  well-curb  in  the  convent 
garden. 

Keith  had  always  maintained  that 
he  liked  to  talk  to  women.  He  said 
that  the  talk  of  any  woman  was  more 
piquant  than  the  conversation  of  the 
most  brilliant  men.  There  was  only 
one  obstacle:  the  absolute  inability  of 
the  sex  to  be  sincere,  or  to  tell  the 
truth,  for  ten  consecutive  minutes. 
To-day,  however,  as  he  wandered  to 
and  fro  whither  he  would  on  the  reef, 
be  also  wandered  to  and  fro  whiUier 
he  would  in  the  mind,  and  the  abso- 
lutely truthful  mind  too,  of  a  woman. 
Yet  be  found  it  dull  I  He  sighed  to 
himself,  but  was  obliged  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  toot  dull.  The  lime  tree, 
the  organ,  the  Sisters,  the  Sisters,  the 
lime  tree,  the  organ;  it  grew  monoto- 
nous after  a  while.  Tet  he  held  Mb 
post,  for  the  sake  of  the  old  theory, 
until  the  high  voice  of  Melvyna  called 
them  back  to  the  little  fire  on  the 
beach  and  the  white  cloth  spread  witii 
her  best  dainties.  They  saw  Caning^ 
ton  sailing  in  with  an  excited  air,  and 
presently  he  brought  the  boat  into  the 
cove  and  dragged  ashore  his  priae, 
towed  behind — nothing  less  than  a 
large  shark,  wounded,  dead,  after  a 
struggle  with  some  other  marine  mon- 
ster, a  sword  fish  probably.  *^  A  man- 
cateri "  announced  the  captor.    *  ^  Look 
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at  him,  will  yoa  ?  Look  at  him,  IDss 
Lake  1  >* 

Bat  Miss  Lake  went  far  away,  and 
woold  not  look.  In  truth  he  was  an 
ugly  creature;  even  Melvyna  kept  at  a 
safe  distance.  Bat  the  two  men  noted 
uli  his  points ;  they  measured  him  care- 
fully; they  turned  him  over,  and  dis- 
cussed him  generally  in  that  closely 
confined  and  ezhaustiTe  way  which 
marks  the  masculine  mind.  Set  two 
women  to  discussing  a  shark,  or  even 
the  most  lovely  little  brook  trout,  if 
yoa  please,  and  see  how  far  off  they 
will  be  in  fifteen  minutes  ! 

But  the  lunch  was  tempting,  and 
finally  its  discussion  called  them  away 
even  from  that  of  the  shark.  .And 
then  they  all  sailed  homeward  over  the 
green  and  blue  water,  while  the  white 
sand  hills  shone  silvery  before  them, 
and  then  turned  red  in  the  sunset. 
That  night  the  moon  was  at  its  full. 
Keith  went  out  and  strolled  up  and 
down  on  the  beach.  Oarrington  was 
playing  fox-and-goose  with  Mmc.  Gon- 
salves  on  a  board  he  had  good-natur- 
edly constructed  for  her  entertainment 
when  she  confessed  one  day  to  a 
youthful  fondness  for  that  exciting 
ganae.  Up  stairs  gleamed  the  little 
Ettster's  light.  **  Saying  her  prayers 
with  her  lips,  but  thinking  all  the  time 
of  that  old  convent,"  said  the  stroller 
to  himself,  half  scornfully.  And  he 
said  the  truth. 

The  sea  was  still  and  radiant ;  hard- 
ly more  than  a  ripple  broke  at  his  feet ; 
Uie  tide  was  out,  and  the  broad  beach 
silvery  and  fresh.  *'At  home  they 
are  buried  in  snow, "  he  thought,  '*  and 
the  wind  is  whistling  around  their 
doable  windows."  And  then  he 
stretched  himself  on  the  sand,  and  lay 
looking  upward  into  the  deep  blue  of 
the  night,  bathed  in  the  moonlight, 
and  listening  dreamily  to  the  soft 
sound  of  the  water  as  it  returned  slow- 
ly, slowly  back  from  the  African 
coast.  He  thought  many  thoughts, 
and  deep  ones  too,  for  his  mind  was  of 
a  high  order;  uid  at  last  he  was  so  far 
away  on  ideal  heights  that,  coming 
home  after  midnight,  it  was  no  wonder 


if,  half  unconsciously,  he  felt  himself  . 
above  the  others;  especially  when  he 
passed  the  little  Sister's  closed  door, 
and  thought,  smiling  not  unkindly, 
how  simple  she  was. 

The  next  morning  the  two  men 
went  off  in  their  boat  again  for  the 
day,  this  time  alone.  There  were  still 
a  few  more  questions  to  settle  about 
that  shark,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  ^ 
both  liked  a  good  day  of  unencumber- 
ed sailing  better  than  anything  else. 

About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
Melvyna,  happening  to  look  out  of  ' 
the  door,  saw  a  cloud  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand  low  down  on  the  hori- 
zon line  of  the  sea.  Something  made 
her  stand  and  watch  it  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Then,  '^Miss  Luke  I  Miss 
Luke  I  Miss  Luke  !  Miss  Luke  I "  she 
called  quidcly.  Down  came  the  little 
Sister,  startled  at  the  cry,  her  lace 
work  still  in  her  hand. 

"Look  I "  said  Melvyna. 

The  Sister  looked,  and  this  is  what 
she  saw :  a  line  white  as  milk  coming 
toward  them  on  the  water,  and  be- 
hind it  a  blackness. 

''What  is  it  ?"  she  asked. 

**A  tomader,"  said  Melvyna  with 
white  lip9.  'Tve  only  seen  one,  and 
then  I  was  over  in  the  town ;  but  it's 
awful  I  We  must  run  back  to  the 
thicket."  Seizing  her  companion's 
arm,  the  strong  Northern  woman  hur^ 
ried  her  across  the  sand,  through  the 
belt  of  sand  hills,  and  into  the  thicket, 
where  they  crouched  on  its  far  side 
close  down  under  the  protecting  back- 
bone. '*The  bashes  will  break  the 
sand,  and  the  ridge  will  keep  us  from 
being  buried  in  it,"  she  said.  *'I 
dursn't  stay  on  the  shore,  for  the  wa- 
terll  rise." 

The  words  were  hardly  spoken  be- 
fore the  tornado  was  upon  them,  and 
the  air  was  filled  with  the  flying  sand, 
^  that  they  could  hardly  breathe. 
Half  choked,  t^ey  beat  with  their 
hands  before  them  to  catch  a  breath. 
Then  came  a  roar,  and  for  an  instant, 
distant  as  they  were,  they  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  crest  of  the  great  wave 
that  followed  the  whirlwind.    It  seem* 
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ed  to  them  monntainB  bigti^  and  ready 
to  engalf  the  entire  land.  With  a 
rushing  sonnd  it  plunged  over  the 
keeper's  boose,  broke  against  the  low- 
er story  of  the  tower,  hissed  across  the 
sand,  swallowed  the  sand  hills,  and 
swept  to  their  very  feet,  then  sullenly 
receded  with  slow,  angry  muttering. 
A  galo  of  wind  came  next,  singolarly 
enough  from  another  direction,  as  if 
to  restore  the  equipoise  of  the  atmos- 
phere. But  the  tornado  had  gone  on 
inland,  where  there  were  trees  to  up- 
root, and  houses  to  destroy,  and  mueh 
finer  entertainment  generally. 

As  soon  as  they  could  speak, '  *  Where 
are  the  two  out  in  the  sail  boat  ?  "  ask- 
ed the  Sister. 

**  God  knows  I "  answered  MelV3rna. 
^^The  last  time  I  noticed  their  sail 
t|)ey  were  about  a  mile  outside  of  the 
reef." 

**  I  will  go  and  see.** 

'*Go  and  seel  Are  you  crazy? 
You  can  never  get  through  that  water." 

^*  The  saints  would  help  me,  I  think," 
said  the  little  Sister.  • 
'  She  had  risen,  and  now  stood  re- 
garding the  watery  waste  with  the 
usual  timid  look  in  her  gentle  eyes. 
Then  she  stepped  forward  with  her 
uncertain  tread,  and  before  the  wo- 
man by  her  side  comprehended  her 
purpose  she  was  gone,  ankle-deep  in 
the  tide,  knee-deep,  and  finally  wad- 
ing across  the  sand  up  to  her  waist  in 
water  toward  the  light-bouse.  The 
great  wave  was  no  deeper,  however, 
even  there.  She  waded  to  the  door  of 
the  tower,  opened  it  with  difficulty, 
climbed  the  stairway,  and  gained  the 
light  room,  where  the  glass  of  the 
windows  was  all  shattered,  and  the 
little  chamber  half  full  of  the  dead 
bodies  of  birds,  swept  along  by  the 
whirlwind  and  dashed  against  the 
tower,  none  of  them  falling  to  the 
ground  or  losing  an  inch  of  their  lev^ 
in  the  air  as  they  sped  onward,  until 
they  struck  against  some  high  object, 
which  broke  their  mad  and  awful  jour- 
ney. Holding  on  by  the  shattered 
casement.  Sister  St.  Luke  gazed  out  to 
sea.    The  wind  was  blowing  fiercely 


and  the  waves  were  lashed  to  fury. 
The  sky  was  inky  black.  The  re^ 
was  under  water,  save  one  high  knob 
of  its  backbone,  and  to  that  two  dark 
objects  were  clinging..  Further  down 
she  saw  the  wreck  of  the  boat  driving 
before  the  gale.  Pedro  was  over  in 
the  village;  the  tide  was  coming  in 
over  the  hi^  sea,  and  night  was  ap- 
proaching. Ghe  walked  quickly  down 
the  rough  stone  stairs,  stepped  into 
the  water  again,  and  waded  across 
where  the  paroquet  boat  had  been 
driven  against  the  wall  of  the  house, 
baled  it  out  with  one  of  Melvyna's 
pans,  and  then,  climbing  an  from  the 
window  of  the  sitting-room,  she  hoist- 
ed the  sail,  and  in  a  moment  was  out 
on  the  daik  sea. 

Melvyna  had  ascended  to  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  and  when  the  sail  came  into 
view  beyond  the  house  she  fell  down 
on  her  knees  and  began  to  pray  aloud : 
'^Oh,  Lord,  save  her;  save  the  lamb  1 
She  dont  know  what's  she  is  doing. 
Lord.  '  fittie's  as  simple  as  a  baby.  Oh, 
save  her,  out  on  that  roaring  sea  I 
Qood  Lord,  good  Lord,  deliver  her  I " 
Fragments  of  prayers  she  had  heard  in 
her  prayei^meeting  days  came  confoa- 
edly  back  into  her  mind,  and  she  re- 
peated them  all  again  and  again, 
wringing  her  hands  as  she  saw  the  lit- 
tle craft  tilt  far  over  under  its  all  too 
large  sail,  so  that  several  times,  in  the 
hollows  of  the  waves,  she  thought  it 
was  gone.  The  wind  was  blowing 
hard  but  steadily,  and  in  a  direction 
that  carried  the  boat  straight  toward 
the  reef;  no  tacks  were  necessary,  no 
change  of  course ;  the  black-robe^  lit- 
tle figure  simply  held  the  sail  rope, 
and  the  paroquet  drove  on.  The  two 
clinging  to  the  rock,  bruised,  exhaust- 
ed, with  the  waves  rising  and  falling 
around  them,  did  not  see  the  boat  un- 
til it  was  close  upon  them. 

**By  the  great  heavens!"  said 
Keith. 

His  face  was  pallid  and  ri^d,  and 
there  was  a  ghastly  cut  across  his  fore- 
head, the  work  of  the  sharp-edged 
rock.  The  next  moment  he^was  on 
board,  brought  the  bo«t  round  just  in 
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time,  and  helped  in  Oairington,  whose 
fight  arm  was  injured. 

*'  Ton  have  saved  oorliv^  se&ora," 
he  said  abraptly. 

*<By  Jove,  yes,"  said  Oarrington. 
*'  We  could  not  have  stood  it  long,  and 
night  was  coming."  Then  they  gkve 
all  th^  attrition  to  the  hazardous 
start 

Bister  St.  Luke  remained  uncour 
scious  of  the  fact  that  she  had  done 
anything  remarkable.  Her  black 
gown  was  spoiled,  which  was  a  pity, 
and  she  knew  of  a  balm  which  was  ea- 
sily compounded  and  which  would 
heal  their  bruises.  Did  they  think 
Melvyna  had  come  back  to  the  house 
yet  ?  And  did  they  know  that  all  her 
dishes  were  broken — ^yes,  even  the  cups 
with  the  red  flowers  on  the  border? 
T)hen  she  grew  timorous  again,  and  hid 
her  face  from  the  sight  of  the  waves. 

Keith  said  not  a  word,  but  sailed 
the  boat,  and  it  was  a  wild  and  dan- 
gerous voyage  they  made,  tacking  up 
and  down  in  the  gayly  painted  little 
craft,  that  seemed  lUce  a  toy  on  that 
angry  water.  Once  Oarrington  took 
the  little  Sister's  hand  in  his,  and 
pressed  his  lips  feryently  upon  it. 
She  had  never  had  her  hand  kissed  be- 
fore, and  looked  at  him,  then  at  the 
place,  with  a  vague  surprise,  which 
soon  faded,  however,  into  the  old  fear 
of  the  wind.  It  was  night  when  at 
last  they  reached  the  light-house ;  but 
during  the  last  two  tacks  they  had  a 
light  from  the  window  to  guide  them ; 
and  when  nearly  in  they  saw  the  lantern 
shining  out  from  the  diattered  win- 
elows  of  the  tower  in  a  fitful,  surprised 
sort  of  a  way,  for  Melvyna  had  return- 
ed, and  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Yan- 
kee, had  immediately  gone  to  work  at 
the  ruins. 

The  only  sign  of  emotion  she  gave 
was  to  Keith.  '<I  saw  it  all,"  she 
said.  ''That  child  went  right  out 
after  you,  in  that  terrible  wind,  as 
natural  and  as  quiet  as  if  she  was  only 
going  across  the  room.  And  she  so 
timid  a  fly  could  frighten  her  I  Mark 
my  words,  Mr.  Keith,  the  good  Lord 
helped  her  to  do  it  I    And  Fll  go  to 


that  new  mission  chapel  over  in  the 
town  every  Sunday  after  this,  as  sure's 
my  name  is  Sawyer  1 "  She  ceased  ab- 
ruptly, and  going  into  her  kitchen, 
slammed  the  door  behind  her.  Emo- 
tion with  Melvyna  took  the  form  of 
roughness. 

Sister  St.  Luke  went  joyfully  back 
to  her  convent  the  next  day,  for  Pe- 
dro, when  he  returned,  bronght  the 
letter,  written,  as  Keith  had  directed, 
in  the  style  of  an  affectionate  invita- 
tion. The  little  nun  wept  for  happi- 
ness when  she  read  it.  * '  You  see  how 
they  love  me— love  me  as  I  love  them," 
she  repeated  with  innocent  triumph 
again  and  again. 

"It  is  all  we  can  do,"  said  Keith. 
**She  could  not  be  happy  anywhere 
else,  and  with  the  money  behind  her 
she  will  not  be  neglected.  Besides,  I 
really  believe  they  do  love  her.  The 
sending  here  up  her  was  probably  the 
result  of  some  outside  dictation." 

Oarrington,  however,  was  dissatis- 
fied. **  A  pretty  return  we  make  for 
our  saved  lives,  'J  he  said'.  *  *  I  hate  in- 
gratitiMe."  For  Oarrington  was  half 
disposed  now  to  fall  in  love  with  his 
preservBr. 

But  Keith  stood  firm. 

''Addios,"  said  the  little  Sister,  as 
Pedro's  boat  received  her.  Her  face 
had  lifted  so  with  joy  and  glad  anti- 
cipation that  they  hardly  knew  her. 
''I  wish  you  could  to  the  convent  go 
with  me,"  she  said  earnestly  to  the 
two  young  men.  *'I  am  sure  you 
would  like  it."  Then,  as  the  boat 
turned  the  point,  *'I  am  sure  you 
would  like  it,"  she  called  back,  cross- 
ing her  hands  on  her  breast.  ''It  is 
very  heavenly  there— very  heavenly."  ' 

That  was  the  last  they  saw  of  her. 

Oarrington  sent  down  the  next  win- 
ter from  New  York  a  large  silver  cru- 
ciflz,  superbly  embossed  and  oma- 
mmited.  It  was  placed  on  the  high 
altar  of  the  convent,  and  much  admir- 
ed and  reverenced  by  all  the  nuns. 
Sister  St.  Luke  admired  it  too.  She 
spoke  of  the  island  occasionally,  but 
she  did  not  tell  the  story  of  the  res- 
cue.   She  never  thought  of  it.    There- 
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fore,  in  tlie  matter  of  the  crucifix,  the  Melvyna  went  CTcry  Snnday  to  the 
belief  was  that  a  special  grace  had  bare,  struggling  little  Presbyterian 
touched  the  young  man's  heart.  And  mission  over  in  the  town,  and  the  re- 
prayers  were  ordered  for  him.  Bister  mains  to  this  day  a  Sawyer. 
St.  Luke  tended  her  doves,  and  at  the  But  Keith  remembered.  He  bares 
hour  of  meditation  paced  to  and  fro  his  head  silently  in  reverence  to  all 
between  the  lime  tree  and  the  bush  of  womanhood,  and  curbs  his  cynicism  as 
white  roses.  When  she  was  thirty  best  he  can^  for  the  aake  of  the  little 
years  old  her  cup  was  full,  for  then  Sister  ~  the  sweet  little  Sister  St. 
she  was  permitted  to  take  lessons  and  Luke, 
play  a  little  upon  the  old  organ.  Oojistahos  FjoiiicoaB  WooiiaQV. 
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"Y I  THAT  eare  I  for  the  tempest  ?    What  care  I  for  the  rain  ? 

VV      If  it  beat  upon  my  bosom,  would  it  cool  its  burning  pain— 
This  pain  that  ne'er  has  left  me  since  on  his  heart  I  lay, 
And  sobbed  my  grief  at  parting  as  I'd  sob  my  soul  away  ? 
O  Antony  I  Antony  !  Antony  t  when  in  thy  circling  arms 
Shall  I  sacrifice  to  Eros  my  glorious  woman*s  charms, 
And  bum  life's  sweetest  ino^ase  before  his  sacred  i^rine 
With  the  living  fire  that  flashes  from  thine  eyes  into  mine  f 

0  when  shall  I  feel  thy  kisses  rain  down  upon  my  face, 
As,  a  queen  of  love  and  beauty,  I  lie  in  thine  embrace^ 
Melting — melting— melting,  as  a  woman  only  can 

When  she's  a  willing  captive  in  the  conquering  arms  of  man* 
As  he  towers  a  god  above  her,  and  to  yield  is  not  defeat, 
For  love  can  own  no  victor  if  love  with  love  shall  meet  ? 

1  still  have  regal  ^lender,  I  still  have  queenly  power, 
And — more  than  all — unladed  is  woman's  glorious  dower. 
But  what  care  I  for  pleasure  ?  what's  beauty  to  me  now, 
Since  Love  no  longer  phKses  lus  crown  upon  my  brow  ? 

I  have  tasted  its  elixir,  its  fire  has  through  me  flashed. 

But  when  the  wine  glowed  brightest  from  my  dager  lip  'twas  dadied* 

And  I  would  give  all  figypt  but  once  to  feel  the  bliss 

Which  thrills  through  all  my  being  whene'er  I  meet  his  Idss. 

The  tempest  wildly  rages,  my  hair  is  wet  with  rain, 

But  it  does  not  stall  my  longing,  or  eool  my  burning  pain. 

For  Nature's  storms  are  nothing  to  the  raging  of  my  soul 

When  it  bums  with  jealous  frensy  beyond  a  queen's  controL 

I  fear  not  pale  Octavia-^that  haughty  Roman  dame— 

My  lion  of  the  desert — my  Antony  can  tame. 

I  fear  no  Persian  beauty,  I  fear  no  Grecian  maid: 

The  world  holds  not  the  woman  of  whom  I  am  afraid. 

But  I'm  jealous  oi  the  rapture  I  tasted  in  his  kiss, 

And  I  would  not  that  another  should  share  with  me  that  bliss. 
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No  joy  would  I  deny  him,  let  him  cull  it  where  he  will. 
So,  mistress  of  his  bosom  is  Cleopatra  still ; 
So  that  he  feels  for  ever,  when  he  Love's  nectar  sips, 
'T  was  sweeter— «weeter— sweeter  when  tasted  on  my  lips; 
So  that  all  other  kisses,  since  he  has  drawn  in  mine, 
Shall  be  unto  my  loved  as  '*  water  after  wine." 
.    Awhile  let  CiBsar  fancy  Octavia's  pallid  charms 

Can  hold  Rome's  proudest  consul  a  captive  in  her  arms. 

Her  cold  embrace  but  brightens  the  memory  of  mine, 

And  for  my  warm  caresses  he  in  her  arms  shall  pine. 

'T  was  not  for  love  he  sought  her,  but  for  her  princely  dower; 

She  brought  him  CsBsar's  friendship,  she  brought  him  kingly  power. 

I  should  have  bid  him  take  her,  had  he  my  counsel  sought. 

I've  but  to  smile  upon  him,  and  all  her  charms  are  nought; 

For  I  would  scorn  to  hold  him  by  but  a  single  hair, 

Save  his  own  longing  for  me  when  I'm  no  longer  there; 

And  I  will  show  you,  Roman,  that  for  one  kiss  from  me 

Wife — ^fame— and  even  honor  to  him  shall  nothing  be  ! 


Throw  wide  the  window,  Isis — ^fling  perfumes  o'er  me  now. 

And  bind  the  Lotus  blossoms  again  upon  my  brow. 

The  rain  has  oeased  its  weeping,  the  driving  storm  is  past. 

And  calm  are  Nature's  pulses  that  lately  beat  so  fast; 

Gone  is  my  jealons  frenzy,  and  Eros  reigns  serene. 

The  only  god  e'er  worshipped  by  Egypt's  haughty  queen. 

With  Antony — my  loved — I'll  kneel  before  his  shrine 

Till  the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus  are  nought  to  his  and  mine; 

And  down  through  coming  ages,  in  every  land  and  tongue, 

With  them  shall  CHeopatra  and  Antony  be  sung. 

Bum  Saadal-wood  and  Cassia,  let  the  vapor  round  me  wreathe^ 

And  mingle  with  the  inoense  the  Lotus  blossoms  breathe. 

Let  India's  spicy  odors  and  Persia's  perfumes  rare 

Be  wafted  on  the  pinions  of  Egypt's  fragrant  air. 

With  the  sighing  of  the  ni^t  breeze,  the  river's  rippling  flow, 

Let  me  hear  the  notea  of  musio  in  cadence  soft  and  low. 

Draw  round  my  coach  its  curtains:  I'd  bathe  my  soul  in  sleep; 

I  feel  its  gentle  languor  upon  me  slowly  creep. 

0  let  me  cheat  my  senses  with  dreams  of  future  blin, 
In  fancy  feel  his  presence,  in  fanoy  taste  his  kiss. 

In  fancy  nestle  closely  against  his  throbbing  heart, 

And  throw  my  arms  around  him,  no  more — no  more  to  pari. 

Hush  t  hush  t  his  spirit's  pinions  are  rustling  in  my  ears: 

He  comes  upon  the  tempest  to  calm  my  jealous  fears; 

He  comes  upon  the  tempest  in  answer  to  my  call. 

Wife — fame— and  even  honor— for  me  he  leaves  them  all; 

And  royally  Pll  welcome  my  lorer  to  my  side. 

1  have  won  hia^— I  have  won  him  from  Cssar  and  his  bride. 

•  Mabt  Batacd  Claeidc. 
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THE  DRAMATIC  CANONa 
n. 


IN  our  late  inquiry*  into  the  secrets 
of  dramatic  success,  our  researches 
were  principallj  directed  toward  the 
ascertainment  of  such  general  and 
technical  rules  as  might  recommend 
themselves  for  the  treatment  of  all 
dramas,  whatever  the  nature  of  their 
subject,  tragic,  comic,  or  melodramat- 
ic. The  limits  of  space  unavoidable 
in  a  magazine  article  prevented  any- 
thing more  than  a  fragmentary  treat- 
ment of  that  part  of  the. subject,  indi- 
cating the  general  line  of  argument 
that  seemed  to  be  the  soundest  in  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  and  present- 
ing for  consideration  twelve  technical 
rules,  more  or  less  general,  which  we 
shall  here  summarize  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  to  make  clear  what  fol- 
lows: 

L  The  subject  of  a  play  should  be 
capable  of  full  treatment  in  fifteen 
scenes  at  most. 

U.  It  should  be  acted  without  the 
aid  of  narrative. 

ni.  It  should  have  a  connected  plot, 
one  event  depending  on  the  other. 

IV.  The  interest  should  hinge  on  a 
single  action  or  episode. 

y.  Furniture  and  set-pieces  should 
be  kept  out  of  front  scenes  if  possible. 

VI.  The  best  dialogue  should  be  put 
in  front  scenes. 

Vn.  They  should  end  in  suspense 
to  be  relieved  by  the  full  scenes. 

VIII.  Fine  points  should  be  avoided 
in  opening  a  play. 

IX.  Act  I.  should  open  with  a  quiet 
picture,  to  be  disturbed  by  the  bad 
element,  the  other  characters  succes- 
sively coming  in,  the  excitement  in- 
creWng. 

X.  Act  L  should  end  in  a  partial 
climax  of  suspense. 

XI.  Each  act  should  lead  to  the 
other,  the  interest  increasing. 

•"  The  Galaxy »» for  Maich,  isn. 


XEL  The  interest  should  be  concen- 
trated on  few  characters. 

The  reasons  for  some  of  these  arbi- 
trary rules  will  appear  plain  to  even  a 
cursory  observer.  The  others  will  re- 
commend themselves,  I  think,  after  an 
examination  of  the  models  cited  in  the 
article  itself,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  even  by  the  lay  reader,  that 
a  subject  so  extensive  can  be  exhaust- 
ed in  so  short  an  essay.  Old  actors 
and  dramatists,  in  the  light  of  their 
own  experience,  may  even  doubt 
whether  a  theme  so  abstruse  and  diffi- 
cult can  be  treated  at  all,  save  by  one 
of  lifelong  experience,  and  may  be  in- 
clined to  sneer  at  the  presumption  of 
any  person  who  attempts  to  write  on 
methods  of  attaining  dramatic  success 
before  having  attained  it  himself  by  a 
grandly  popular  drama.  It  seems  to 
the  present  writer,  however,  that  the 
inquiry  is  open  to  all,  and  if  conduct- 
ed on  the  inductive  method,  with 
plays  of  acknowledged  pc^ularity  for 
a  basis,  may  result  in  the  settlement  of 
some  points  around  which  he,  in  com- 
mon with  other  hitherto  unsuccessful 
dramatists,  has  been  groping  for  years. 

In  dosing  the  first  part  of  our  in- 
quiry, we  remarked  on  the  fact  that 
the  interest  of  a  successful  play  in- 
creases gradually  from  act  to  act,  and 
that  it  is  usually  concentrated  on  % 
few  people.  The  next  question  that 
presents  itself  in  our  treatment  of 
the  play  as  a  whole  is  as  to  the  best 
method  of  attaining  this  increase  of 
interest  from  act  to  act,  and  how  it  is 
done  in  successful  plays.  The  sug- 
gestion in  rule  X.  seems  to  be  the 
one  most  generally  used  by  old  dram- 
atists for  this  purpose^that  is,  the 
emplo3rment  of  the  partial  climax 
as  a  means  of  exciting  suspense.  It 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  dif- 
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flcult  points  in  dramatic  construction 
to  decide  when  to  bring  the  curtain 
down  at  the  end  of  a  play ;  and  the 
fail  of  the  drop  at  the  end  of  each  act 
offers  nearly  equal  difficulties.  Is 
there  any  guide  to  a  solution  of  this 
question  in  the  handling  of  well-known 
plays  ?  If  there  is,  let  us  endeaTor  to 
&id  it. 

The  first  thing  to  be  remarked  is 
that  we  cannot  ^>ply  to  Shakespeare 
for  the  inf ormation*  .  The  experience 
of  nearly  three  centuries  in  the  acting 
of  Shakespeare^s  plays  has  resulted  in 
making  the  acting  editions  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  original  plays  in  ar- 
rangement,  in  the  suppression  of  whole 
scenes  and  acts,  the  substitution  of 
othera,  the  amalgamati<Hi  of  plays,  the 
taking  of  all  sorts  of  liberties  with  the 
action.  Only  in  one  thing  do  they  re- 
main at  all  times  faithful  to  the  origi- 
nal author,  in  the  preservation,  for 
the  most  part,  of  his  language.  Fa- 
miliar instances  will  occur  in  the 
"Merchant  of  Venice,"  where  the 
play  is  now  always  closed  with  the 
trial  scene;  a  few  sentences  between 
Bassanio  and  Portia,  clumsily  tacked 
on,  being  regarded  as  preferable  to 
the  original  closing  in  a  final  act  of 
light  comedy.  The  amalgamation,  in 
the  acting  edition  of  ''Richard  IIL," 
of  parts  of  *'  Henry  V."  and  **  Henry 
VI.,"  and  the  suppression  of  the  his- 
torical ending  after  Richard's  death, 
were  changes  made  by  OoUey  Cibber, 
which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
have  made  the  play  a  traditional  suc- 
cess whenever  well  acted.  In  each 
case  experience  showed  that  the  fol- 
lowing up  of  a  scene  of  tragic  intensi- 
ty by  either  comedy  or  narrative  made 
the  scene  drag.  In  other  wordiB,  it 
was  an  antirdimax. 

It  is  noticeable,  by  the  by,  that 
these  instances  of  clumsy  construction 
and  consequent  alteration  occur  most 
frequently  in  Shakespeare's  historic 
dramas,  where  he  was  fettered  by  fa- 
miliar facts,  and  thought  less  of  the 
play  than  of  the  chronicle.  Such 
plays  of  his  as  deal  with  popular  le- 
gend or  stories,  already  polished  by 


tradition  into  poetic  justice,  and 
moulded  by  instinct  into  a  dramatic 
form,  have  suffered  much  less  in  the 
adaptation;  some,  such  as  ''Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,"  "As  Tou  Like 
It,"  hardly  needing  alteration.  While 
I  do  not  suppose  that  in  these  or  any 
other  play  Shakespeare  consciously  • 
worked  on  any  philosophic  principle 
of  construction,  previously  thought 
out,  it  is  evident  that  his  artistic  in- 
stinct, left  to  itself,  prevented  his 
making  any  serious  mistakes  in  tech- 
nique, a  matter  which  has  advanced 
considerably  since  his  day.  I  believe 
that,  had  Shakespeare  lived  to-day,  he 
would  have  written  much  more  per- 
fectly constructed  acting  plays,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  vast  knowledge, 
or  rather  lightning  appreciation  of  the 
various  phases  of  human  nature,  would 
have  been  just  as  great.  When  he 
wrote,  the  English  drama  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, but  three  centuries  of  actors, 
managers,  scene  painters,  and  carpen- 
ters have  made  great  advances  in 
technical  experience  since  those  days; 
and  no  genius,  however  great  in  the 
essentials  of  painting  the  passions, 
can  to-day  attain  success  if  ignorant 
of  the  technical  secrets  of  managing 
scenes.  We  have  noticed  the  changpes 
made  in  "Richard"  and  the  "Mer- 
chant of  Venice,"  to  avoid  the  anti- 
climax. Let  us  take  a  modem  stock 
play,  the  "Lady  of  Lyons,"  to  illus- 
trate the  opposite  of  dramatic  con- 
struction. The  first  act  ends  with 
Claude  scornfully  rejected  by  Pauline, 
burning  for  revenge,  offered  a  chance, 
ready  to  grasp  it.  Down  goes  the 
drop.  The  second  act  closes  with  his 
revenge  almost  completed,  his  remorse 
beginning.  He  is  going  to  be  married 
— fkot  married  yet,  Down  goes  the 
drop.  Third  act — ^he  is  married,  and 
his  remorse  has  come.  He  has  de- 
ceived a  loving  woman,  and  resolves 
to  atone  by  giving  her  up.  Down  goes 
the  drop  on  his  resolve,  still  unaccom- 
plished. Fourth  act — he  expiates  his 
crime  and  sees  a  chance  to  regain  hap- 
piness after  a  long,  weary  probation. 
Again  the  drop  falls  on  a  mupenee* 
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The  question  ia — ^Wlll  he  stand  the 
test,  and  will  Pauline  be  faithful! 
The  fifth  act  opens  in  gloom,  and 
closes  with  the  reward  of  yirtue  and 
punishment  of  rice.  The  reader  will 
mark  in  each  case  how  the  acts  end  in 
suspense,  and  how,  as  soon  as  the  sus* 
pense  is  clearly  indicated,  down  comes 
the  drop.  This  was  Bulwer's  first  suc- 
cessful play,  and  we  shall  come  to  it 
again  in  looking  at  the  inner  secrets 
that  guide  the  motircs  of  a  drama. 
The  good  constraction  of  the  '*Lady 
of  Lyons  "  and  the  faulty  original  con* 
struction  of  the  **  Merchant  of  Yen* 
ice  "  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
Bhylock  was  the  work  of  a  lofty  ge- 
nius, Claude  merely  the  polished  pro- 
duction of  a  man  of  talent  and  erudi- 
tion. From  the  preface  to  *^The 
Caztons,"  and  other  sources,  we  know 
that  Bulwer  was  fond  of  ascertaining 
rules  and  principles,  and  that  he  al- 
ways did  good  work  when  once  ho  had 
found  them  out.  Shakespeare  as 
clearly  worked  from  pure  instinct,  and 
defied  almost  all  rules,  except  to  hold 
*  *  the  mirror  up  to  nature. "  Could  we 
only  join  to-day  the  brains  of  old  Wil- 
liam and  the  research  and  learning  of 
old  *'  Lytton,"  what  a  drama  might  we 
have  at  last  I  But  lest  we  further 
wander  away  from  oar  theme,,  it  is 
time  to  propose  the  canon  which  the 
reader  must  by  this  time  have  antici- 
pated as  self-evident: 

Xm.  Avoid  anti-climax.  When 
you  have  reached  suspense  bring  down 
the  drop  or  close  the  scene.  When 
the  last  climax  has  come  bring  down 
the  curtain. 

Before  passing  to  the  more  particu* 
lar  secrets  of  handling  scenes  in  a  dra- 
matic success,  one  other  general  point 
remains  to  be  treated,  which  is  the  re- 
spective merits  of  Greek  and  €k>thic 
dramatic  construction,  as  developed, 
in  modem  times,  into  the  French  and 
English  methods.  The  distinction  is 
broad  and  simple.  The  French  write 
all  their  plays,  or  almost  all,  in  single- 
scene  acts,  and  never  emj^oy  front 


scenes  in  a  regular  play;  the  English 
of  the  old  school  use  front  scenes,  and 
multiply  the  divisions  of  an  act  into 
as  many  as  five  in  some  instances. 
Each  method  has  its  strong  and  weak 
points.  The  French  method  ia  apt  to 
become  stiff  and  formal,  the  English 
to  fritter  away  the  action  of  the  drama 
into  a  mass  of  subordinate  pictures. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  meth-  . 
od  g^ves  a  degree  of  re&lism  to  each 
act  in  a  drama  to  which  it  cannot  pre> 
tend  THiere  the  scenes  are  shifted. 
Each  act  becomes  a  living  picture,  re- 
vealed by  the  rising  of  the  curtain  and 
dosed  by  its  fidl.  As  long  as  it  lasts 
it  is  perfect,  and  every  year  of  advanca 
in  the  mechanical  part  of  theatrical! 
increases  the  resources  of  the  stage  in 
the  direction  of  realism.  In  interiors 
particularly  the  advance  has  become 
very  great,  since  the  general  introduo- 
tion  of  box  scenes,  with  a  regular  ceil- 
ing and  walls,  simulating  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  room  with  complete  fidelity. 
Such  a  scene  is  bardy  practicable  and 
always  clumsy  if  set  in  sight  of  the 
audience,  and  its  removal  is  hardly 
possible,  save  as  hidden  by  the  cur- 
tain. Open-air  scenes  may  be  enrich* 
ed  with  all  sorts  of  heavy  set-pieces, 
when  acts  are  composed  of  one  scene, 
which  must  be  dispensed  with  if  the 
scenes  are  numerous,  or  their  removal 
will  entail  such  a  noise  as  seriously  to 
disturb  the  illusion.  The  removal  of 
scenes,  moreover,  always  disturbs, 
more  or  less,  the  action  of  a  drama, 
and  unless  that  action  be  very  com- 
plex, requiring  several  sets  of  charac- 
ters, to  be  introduced  in  different 
places  simultaneously,  is  unwise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  breaking  up 
of  acts  into  three  or  more  scenes  of- 
fers one  great  advantage,  that  of  vari- 
ety, and  prevents  many  a  play  from 
dragging.  If  there  are  two  sets  of 
characters  in  a  play,  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked,  it  is  a  very  good  device  to 
keep  them  apart,  acting  simultaneous- 
ly in  different  scenes,  during  the  ac- 
tion of  a  play,  to  be  brought  together 
only  at  the  climax ;  and  such  a  method 
has  been  employed  by  the  best  artist% 
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with  a  gam  in  iniereBt  that  could  not 
have  been  obtaimed  with  tiie  aingle- 
Bcene  act  for  a  bans. 

The  greatest  masters  of  dramatio 
construction  that  have  made  their,  ap- 
pearance in  the  present  century  are 
probably  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Dion 
Bouoicanlt;  and  each  has  left  good 
examples  of  treatment  in  both  schools. 
Bulwef,  in  the  ^^Lady  of  Lyons"  and 
**Richeliea«"  both  romantic  plays, 
with  the  regular  villanoos  element, 
has  used  the  front  scene  to  advantage 
wherever  he  found  it  necessary.  In 
** Money,"  on  the  other  hand,  a  scien* 
tifio  comedy  of  the  very  first  order,  the 
five  pictures  succeed  each  other  with 
no  disturbance  but  that  of  the  curtain. 
The  plot  of  '^ Money,"  be  it  ol>served, 
is  quite  simple,  the  characters  few, 
the  intention  that  of  the  old  Greek 
comedy — a  satire  on  manners. 

Boucicault,  in  his  latest  success — 
the  ^^Shau^raun" — and  in  his  other 
Irish  dramas,  notably  the  '^Colleen 
Bawn,"  uses  three  and  even  five 
scenes  in  an  act,  with  perfect  freedom, 
while  in  others,  almost  as  successful 
in  their  day,  such  as  *^  Jessie  Brown," 
"Octoroon,"  the  French  form  seemed 
to  him  to  be  preferable.  8omo  princt- 
^e  must  have  guided  him  in  this  dis- 
tinction, as  it  did  Bulwer,  and  the 
same  elements  probably  decided  both 
to  toll  one  story  in  one  way,  the  other 
in  another.  It  is  observable  that  both 
treat  a  romantic  and  complicated 
story,  with  numerous  characters  and 
considerable  of  the  villanous  element, 
in  numerous  scenes,  whereas  a  realis- 
tic picture  of  actual  manners,  such 
as  ** Money,"  "Octoroon,"  "Jessie 
Brown, "  falls  naturally  into  few  scenes. 
The  climax  of  each  of  these  last  men- 
tioned plays,  be  it  observed,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  operation  of  general 
causes,  the  laws  of  society  in  "Mon- 
ey "  and  "  Octoroon,"  the  operation  of 
a  historical  fact  in  "Jessie  Brown," 
while  in  the  romantic  plays  the  climax 
depends  on  the  action  of  the  charac- 
ters, determined  by  accidental  circum- 
stances,  irrespective  of  general  laws. 
The  respective  rank  of  "Money  "  and 


the  "Lady  of  Lyons"  in  the  lapse  of 
years  can  hardly,  I  think,  be  doubted. 
The  first  will  hold  its  own  with  the 
"School  for  Scandal,"  when  the  "Lady 
of  Lyons"  is  forgotten,  along  with 
"The  Duenna."  The  recent  success 
of  Augustin  Daly  in  adapting  the 
"  School  for  Scandal  "  to  mono-scenic 
acts  shows  how  readily  that  form 
lends  itself  to  the  exigencies  of  legiti- 
mate comedy.  The  single  fault  of 
that  adaptation  is  that  the  first  set 
drags,  just  as  Sardou's  first  acts  al- 
ways drag,  but  the  audience  forgets 
that  as  the  story  progresses.  The  re- 
sult of  our  ramble  through  the  in- 
stances mentioned  seems  to  be  this 
canon: 

XIV.  Mono-scenic  acts  are  best  for 
high  comedy,  realistic  and  society 
dramas;  multi-scenic  acts  succeed  best 
with  romantic  and  complicated  plots. 

We  have  now  explored,  with  more 
or  less  success,  some  of  the  general 
and  broad  principles  that  underlie 
dramatic  construction  taken  as  a 
whole,  without  regard  to  particular 
forms  and  instances.  It  would  seem 
that  a  brief  excursion  into  the  domain 
of  particulars  may  not  be  oat  of  place, 
partly  as  a  recreation,  partly  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  our  past  conclusions. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  greatest 
popular  successes  of  late  years,  and 
try  to  find  wherein  lies  their  secret, 
following  these  by  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  why  some  stock  plays  hold  the 
boards  while  others  are  dead.  What 
is  the  secret  of  the  "Black  Crook"? 
Of  Boucicault's  Irish  dramas?  Of 
Bulwer's  renowned  trio,  "Lady  of 
Lyons, "  *  *  Richelieu, "  *  *  Money  "  ?  Of 
" School  for  Scandal "  and  "Rivals "  ? 
Of  "Richard  IIL,"  "Macbeth," 
"Othello,"  "Lear,"  "Hamlet,"  and 
the  Shakespeare  comedies  ?  I  put  out 
of  the  question  now  such  plays  as  the 
"Dundreary"  drama,  depending  as 
those  do  on  a  different  element  of  suc- 
cess, apart  from  the  drama  itself,  to 
which  we  shall  come  before  we  finish. 

First,   what  is  the  secret   of    the 
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**^ Black  Crook 'M  No  other  drama 
ever  had  sach  a  ran  in  the  United 
States,  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  abose,  in 
spite  of  nomerous  literary  faults,  and 
it  has  always  succeeded  whererer  it 
has  been  properly  put  on  the  stage. 
What  is  its  secret  ?  The  stereotyped 
answer  of  the  disappointed  dramatist 
and  carping  newspaper  critic  used  to 
be  *Hegs";  but  tiiat  answer  will  not 
do  now.  There  have  been  plenty  of 
*Meg"  dramas  put  on  since  that  day, 
and  as  far  as  the  display  of  feminine 
anatomy  is  concerned,  the  '^  Black 
Crook**  was  a  paragon  of  prudery 
compared  with  many  of  its  followers; 
yet  they  only  ran  a  few  weeks,  while 
the  ** Black  Crook"  ran  nearly  three 
years,  all  over  the  Union,  with  hardly 
a  serious  break.  It  was  not  the  danc- 
ing, for  we  have  had  better  since,  as 
far  as  gymnastics  are  concerned;  it 
was  not  the  dresses  and  scenery,  for 
both  have  been  excelled  since  that 
/  day ;  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  ta- 
bleaux, for  they  also  have  been  excel- 
led ;  it  was  something  in  the  drama  it- 
self, quite  different  from  its  predecessors 
and  followers.  The  "Black  Crook" 
was  a  strong,  exaggerated  melodrama, 
with  plenty  of  the  weird  element  in 
the  incantation  scene,  relieved  by  the 
broadest  of  broad  farce  in  the  person 
of  the  magician's  comic  slave.  It  was 
full  of  variety.  There  was  a  little  of 
everything,  and  nothing  very  long  at 
one  time.  When  it  first  came  out  I  re- 
member very  young  gentlemen  mak- 
ing learned  criticisms  on  the  powerful 
acting  of  the  man  who  played  the 
"Black  Crook"  himself.  The  same 
class  also  raved  about  the  "terrible  " 
incantation  scene,  which  was  worked 
up  till  the  passion  was  torn  to  tatters. 
But  I  feel  convinced  that  the  incanta- 
tion scene,  the  dances,  the  novelty  of 
ladies  in  tights,  would  have  failed  to 
make  the  "Black  Crook"  a  success 
but  for  the  broad  humor  and  farce  of 
that  comic  slave  and  the  old  house- 
keeper and  steward.  That  humor  was 
so  simple,  so  like  the  well  remembered 
ringmaster  and  clown  of  our  child- 
hood, that  we  all  laughed  at  it,  wise 


as  well  as  foolish.  I  remember  well 
during  the  second  run  of  the  venerabU 
Herzog  and  his  slave,  talking  to  a 
very  acute  and  learned  gentleman-— a 
man  of  the  world  too— -who  actually 
had  never  seen  the  "Black  Crook" 
till  the  previous  evening,  and  he  was 
convulsed  with  laughter  every  time  he 
recalled  the  figure  of  the  man  who 
shouts,  "  I  want  to  ^  home  I  "*  That 
figure  remained  with  him  out  of  all 
the  play,  in  his  memory,  as  something 
irredstibly  comic,  just  as  the  weird 
and  uncanny  elements  remained  with 
the  minds  of  smaller  calibre.  For  the 
children  who  saw  it,  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  the  parts  which  pleased  them 
most  were  the  parts  which  made  the 
success  of  the  play,  the  obtrusion  of 
broad  farce  in  one  place,  the  beauty  of 
the  grotto  scene  and  really  poetical 
dancing  of  Bonfanti  in  another. 
Strange  that  of  all  the  dancers,  many 
more  agile  and  supple,  no  one  should 
ever  have  replaced  Bonfanti,  or  even 
come  near  her  in  the  "Black  Crook." 
She  gave  the  play  what  it  lacked,  po- 
etical beauty  and  grace,  and  thus  coai- 
pleted  the  secret  of  its  success,  which 
was — wxrUty,  Its  rivals  and  followers 
tried  to  b^t  up  the  narrow  channel 
that  leads  to  public  favor,  in  one  or 
two  long  tacks,  and  ended  by  running 
aground,  while  the  "Black  Crook" 
kept  bands  at  the  braces  all  t];ie  time, 
and  *^  went  about "  as  often  as  the  wi^ 
ter  showed  a  symptom  of  shoaling. 

The  same  secret  of  varufty  accounts 
for  the  great  success  of  Boucicault's 
Irish  dramas  as  compared  with  those 
of  other  dramatists,  and  even  with  hia 
own  plays  on  other  subjects.  The 
regular  old-fashioned  Irish  drama  had 
interest  only  to  an  Irishman.  It  dealt 
with  rebellions  of  half  a  century  and 
more  gone  by,  stamped  out,  and  in 
which  few  took  interest  outside  of 
Ireland.  A  certain  element,  that  of 
traditional  abuse  of  the  traditional 
Briton,  who  was  supposed  to  be  al- 
ways wandering  over  the  United  States 
with  his  pockets  full  of  BmrrUith 
ffoldy  trying  to  corrupt  patriotic  Amer- 
icans and  regain  King  George's  oolo- 
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niea,  gave  a  eeitain  interest  to  tho 
Irish  drama  in  America  for  the  half 
century  before  the  dedication  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument,  but  that  faded 
out  as  time  obliterated  early  jealous- 
ies. Then  came  Boucicault  and  did  a 
wonderful  thing,  taking  hackneyed 
and  ridiculous  Fenianism  and  making 
out  Qf  it  one  of  the  greatest  successes 
of  modem  times,  that  bids  fair  to  re- 
main a  stock  play  for  years— the 
^'Shaughraun."  In"Arrah-na-Pogue" 
he  took  the  old  thin  story  of  the  Irish 
patriot  of  '98,  and  achieyed  an  equal 
success,  while  in  the  ^*  Colleen  Bawn  *' 
he  made  a  tremendous  hit  with  even 
poorer  materials.  The  secret  of  the 
success  of  all  three  plays  is  found  in 
varietf/j  produced  by  contrasting  the 
broad  unctuous  humor  and  sharp  wit 
of  the  Irish  peasant,  familiar  to  the 
English-speaking  world,  with  the 
quiet  delicacy  and  refinement  of  the 
Irish  upper  classes,  by  using  a  few 
strong  melodramatic  situations,  but 
nothing  very  long,  the  pathos  always 
relieved  by  humor  before  it  drags. 
The  whole  play — any  of  the  three — 
rattles  oft  without  a  hitch.  In  the  last 
and  most  perfect,  the  ^^Shaughraun," 
a  very  happy  hit  is  mode  with  the 
eamie  villain,  a  new  creation  in  tho 
drama,  though  as  old  in  the  panto- 
mime as  Clown  and  Pantaloon. 

If  variety  be  the  leading  element  of 
success  in  the  ''Black  Crook  '*and  the 
Irish  dramas  of  Boucicault,  wherein 
lies  that  of  Bulwer's  trio  of  stock  plays 
by  which  he  will  be  remembered? 
The  first  of  his  successes  was  the 
*'  Lady  of  Lyons, "  and  we  hare  already 
seen  how  skilful  is  the  mechanical  con- 
struction of  this  play,  leading  the  sus- 
pense from  act  to  act ;  but  that  will 
not  account  for  the  whole  of  the  inter- 
est. A  saying  of  Boucicault  as  to  this 
play  gives  us  also  a  key  to  the  whole 
three  Bulwer  plays,  for  we  find  the 
same  element  pervading  them  all — the 
central  idea  of  two,  and  only  slightly 
modified  in  the  third.  Boucicault  has 
remarked  that  the  interest  of  the 
"Lady  of  Lyons ••  really  depends  on 
the  fact  that  the  completion  of  Claude's 


marriage  is  delayed  from  the  second 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  act ;  and  a  little 
reflection  will  show  this  to  be  the  case. 
The  whole  interest  of  the  play  before 
the  close  of  the  second  act  turns  on 
whether  Claude  will  obtain  his  lady- 
love; the  interest  thereafter  on  his 
resistance  to  the  temptations  that  draw 
him  toward  Pauline  against  honor. 
Look  at  ''Bichelieu,"  and  the  same 
element  intensified  pervades  it.  Adrian 
de  Mauprat  marries  Julie  at  the  close 
of  the  first  act,  only  to  be  separated  * 
from  her  all  the  rest  of  the  play  till 
^e  climax.  Richelieu  himself,  as  far 
as  the  main  action  of  the  play  is  con- 
cerned, is  secondary  to  Adrian,  the  end 
of  all  plays  being  **to  make  two  lov- 
ers happy."  In  *' Money"  nearly  the 
same  motive  runs  through  the  play. 
In  the  first  act  Evelyn  finds  that  Clara 
loves  him,  and  all  real  obstacle  te 
their  marriage  is  removed  by  his  sud- 
den accession  to  fortune;  yet  all  the 
rest  of  the  play  sees  them  kept  apart 
by  the  most  fiimsy  obstacles,  just  to 
tantalise  the  audience,  and  make  them 
wonder  if  those  two  fools  will  ever 
come  together.  The  means  are  very 
simple,  and  yet  quite  powerful  enough, 
as  much  so  as  the  first  part  of  ''  Romeo 
and  Juliet, ''  where,  by  the  by,  almost  all 
the  interest  dies  out  after  the  balcony 
scene.  The  main  secret  of  Bulwer 
then  reveals  itself,  like  that  of  fiirta- 
tion,  to  reside  in  the  artoftantaliMoHan, 
We  next  come  to  Sheridan,  the  man 
who  wrote  the  best  comedy  in  the 
Englbh  language,  *' School  for  Scan- 
dal." The  secret  of  that  play  and  the 
"Rivals"  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  consist  in  the  dialogue,  but  dia- 
logue alone  never  mode  a  play  run  be- 
fore a  mixed  audience.  The  worst 
dialogue  in  the  "Black  Crook  " — and 
God  knows  it  was  bad  enough —could 
not  kill  that  play  any  more  than  the 
finest  dialogue  could  make  Tenny- 
son's "Queen  Mary"  into  a  real  play, 
or  galvanize  it  into  a  semblance  of  in- 
terest before  an  audience.  Sheridan 
has  more  than  witty  dialogue.  His 
situations  are  always  capital,  and  his 
characters  are  without  exception  real 
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liTing  beings,  <Mily  very  slightly  carica- 
tured. To  be  sure  they  are  rather  too 
sharp  and  clover  as  a  class,  for  we  sel- 
dom or  never  meet  in  society  sach  a 
perfect  galaxy  of  smart,  keen-witted 
people,  Mrs.  Malaprop  not  excepted; 
but  the  secret  of  Sheridan  lies  below 
dialogue  and  character.  It  lies,  I 
think,  in  the  natural  sympathy  felt  by 
all  mixed  audiences  in  favor  of  youth 
and  high  spirits,  through  all  their 
pranks,  as  exemplified  in  Captain  Ab- 
#  solute,  Charles  Surface,  Lydia  Lan- 
guish, and  Lady  Teazle,  against  re- 
spectability, honest  or  the  reverse,  em- 
bodied in  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  Sir 
Peter  Teazle,  and  Joseph  Surface.  It 
is  the  protest  of  honest  animal  spirits 
against  conventionality,  ending  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  rebels  to  society. 
Gome  people  talk  of  the  bad  moral  of 
the  **  School  for  Scandal, "  never  think- 
ing that  it  is  identical  in  spirit  with 
that  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  A  broad  feeling  of  charity  and 
toleration  for  honest  error,  with  a 
grimly  sarcastic  treatment  of  all  shams, 
pervade  Sheridan's  work  just  as  they 
do  those  of  all  the  great  satirists, 
whether  novelists  or  dramatists.  (Gold- 
smith, Fielding,  Dickens^  Thackeray, 
all  run  in  the  same  track  when  they 
once  get^started,  and  we  must  c<mf  ess 
that  they  have  pretty  high  authority 
for  their  kindness  toward  the  return- 
ing prodigal  and  their  sneers  at  his 
eminently  respectable  brother,  Joseph 
Surface,  Esq. 

This  secret  of  Sheridan  in  the 
** School  for  Scandal''  is  the  main 
element  of  only  one  modem  drama 
that  I  now  remember — *'Rip  Van 
Winkle  " — but  it  is  quite  common  in 
the  ^*  old  comedies,"  as  they  are  called. 
These  old  comedies  generally  make 
their  appearance  at  least  once  in  two 
years  at  such  theatres  as  Wallaek's  and 
Daly^s  of  New  York  and  the  Arch 
Street  at  Philadelphia.  I  forget  the 
name  of  the  Boston  *Mcgidmate" 
place,  Wlien  well  acted  they  always 
**take,"  and  there  are  so  many  stage 
traditions  of  how  to  act  them  that  they 
are  seldom  badly  done.     The  forgive- 


ness of  repentant  prodigals,  it  will  be 
remembered,  forms  the  basis  of  most 
of  them,  an  element  which  has  gradu- 
ally disappeared  from  the  modern 
drama  in  deference  to  the  increasing 
Philistine  element,  represented  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  T.  A.  B. 

Ascending  from  the  modem  Ihig- 
lish  drama  to  its  parents  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan era,  we  encoanter  the  only 
dramatist  of  those  times  whose  works 
still  hold  the  stage,  and  ask  what  is 
the  secret  of  ''Richard  IH,"  "Mac- 
beth," "Othdlo,"  "Lear,"  "Ham- 
let," and  the  Shakespeare  comedies. 
The  first  general  answer  that  most 
people  will  give  is — ^the  genius  of 
Shakespeare;  his  power  of  drawing 
character,  his  wonderful  language,  his 
mastery  of  human  passion.  All  these, 
it  seems  tome,  are  trae,  but  it  is  to  the 
last  element  that  the  success  of  Shake- 
speare's plays  €n  ths  gtage  is  mainly 
due.  No  other  dramatist,  French, 
English,  or  German,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Goethe  in  *' Faust,"  has 
succeeded  in  making  men  and  women, 
under  the  influence  of  tremendous 
passion,  talk  and  act  so  truUj^  so  real- 
isticall^.  We  notice  this  on  the  stage 
when  we  see  "Richard  IIL"  well  act- 
ed. The  man  becomes  a  real  live  man, 
a  great  scamp  no  doubt,  but  an  able 
scamp,  80  able  that  he  actually  excites 
our  sympathy,  when  a  *  really  good 
actor  plays  him.  Tlie  main  power  of 
Shakespeare's  tragedies  to-day,  and 
their  superiority  to  the  tragedies  of 
any  other  dramatist,  lies  in  their  recti- 
itm.  Where  a  modem  dramatist  like 
Bottcicault  confines  his  realistic  treat- 
ment to  matters  with  which  most  of 
us  are  familiar,  Shakespeare  flies  at 
any  game,  no  matter  bow  high,  and 
impresses  us  with  the  presence  of  real 
men  and  women,  whether  they  be 
kings  and  queens  or  only  common 
folk.  This  seems  to  be  Shakespeare's 
one  secret  which  makes  his  plays  hold 
the  stage  to-day  in  spite  of  faulty  con- 
straction,  in  spite  of  all  the  modem 
advances  in  stage  management.  Mod- 
em dramas  are  realistic,  but  they  deal 
with  common  emotions,  cramped  by 
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the  restraintd  of  an  artificial  state  of 
society,  where  all  our  feelings  are  more 
or  lean  artificial.  Shakespeare  takes 
humiin  nature  untrammelled,  and 
paints  it  as  it  is,  unshackled  by  the  com- 
monplace laws  of  modem  society. 
Compare  his  pathos  with  modem  pa- 
thos, and  see  the  difEerence.  The 
staple  element  of  modem  pathos  is  the 
contrast  between  poverty  and  riches, 
hunger  and  fulness,  cold  and  warmth. 
The  greatest  pathos  of  Shakespeare, 
in  ^^Lear,"  comes  out  not  in  the  storm 
scene,  but  in  the  meeting  of  Lear  and 
Cordelia  amid  luxury  and  comfort. 
The  old  king  hurls  curses  and  con- 
tempt at  the  mere  physical  discom- 
forts of  the  tempest ;  they  senre  to  di- 
vert his  thoughts  from  the  far  greater 
torture  of  his  mind ;  but  when  his  con- 
science makes  him  crave  pardon  of  his 
own  child,  then  indeed  the  limit  of 
human  pathos  is  reached.  There  is 
nothing  artificial  there.  Lear  might 
be  any  old  man  as  well  as  a  king,  imd 
tlie  situation  would  be  just  as  terrible 
in  its  justice  of  atonement.  It  i^  truth. 
That  reaUmn  is  the  whole  secret  of 
Shakespeare's  success  as  a  dramatist, 
is  made  more  evident  by  the  fact  that 
he  avows  it  himself  in  **  Hamlet,"  as 
the  mainspring  of  dramatic  soccess,  in 
the  celebrated  ^*  advice  to  the  players." 
This  being  the  only  passage  on  record 
in  whicU  Shakespeare  lays  down  his 
principles  of  art,  has  always  been  held 
as  of  great  value,  and  has  probably 
done  more  to  improve  the  Eng^h 
stage  than  most  people  imagine.  It 
has  been  always  available  as  a  canon 
to  which  to  refer  unnatural  ranters, 
and  to  prevent  the  robustious  school 
from  tearing  a  passion  to  tatters.  It 
severed  down  Forrest  in  his  old  i^ 
into  a  model  Othello,  and  constitutes 
the  secret  that  has  placed  Lester  Wal- 
lack  and  Joseph  Jefferson  at  the  head 
of  their  respective  lines  of  light  come- 
dy. I  think,  however,  it  has  hardly 
been . jecognized  fully  enough  as  the 
principle  on  which  Shakespeare  work- 
ed, for  here  at  least  he  does  seem  to 
have  h^ld  to  a  rigidly  defined  and  arti- 
ficial principle  of  action.     This  was  to 


take  a  given  passion  and  treat  it  with 
the  utmost  realism  from  every  point  of 
view,  making  that  ihemstke  of  a  play, 
being  otherwise  careless  of  constrac- 
tion. 

This  principle  appears  very  clearly 
in  ^*Lear,"  the  most  artificial  in  con- 
straction  of  all  ^akespeare's  trage- 
dies. His  theme  -waaJUial  ingratibids^ 
and  hardly  a  scene  in  the  whole  drama 
turns  aside  from  that  theme.  It  ap- 
pears in  the  two  plots  about  Lear  and 
Gloucester,  bot^  having  exactly  the 
same  lines  of  actors,  the  last  obviously 
a  reflex  of  the  first.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  play  of  Shakespeare  in  whidi 
the  moral  obtrades  itself  forcibly  all 
through  the  action,  as  plainly  as  in  the 
stories  of  an  old-fashioned  primer, 
and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the 
whole  story  of  Edgar  and  Edmund 
had  been  left  out,  the  play  would  have 
gained  in  unity  and  nature. 

In  ^* Richard  HI."  ambition  is  the 
raling  passion,  treated  in  the  same 
realistic  fashion,  conjoined  with  the 
extreme  senmtiveness  of  personal  de- 
formity to  strictures  on  itself.  In '  ^  Mac- 
beth "  ambition  pure  and  simple  is 
treated  from  every  point,  first  in  man, 
then  in  woman ;  afterward  remorse  is 
dissected  with  equal  skill.  The  rul- 
ing passion  in  *' Hamlet"  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  analyse  than  the  rest, 
but  I  think  that  the  renowned  solilo- 
quy of  '*  To  be  or  not  to  be  "  discloses 
it  more  clearly  than  any  other  part  of 
the  play.  It  is  fear.  Fear  appears  in 
Haml^  all  through  the  play,  from  the 
first  ghost  scene  to  the  death  of  Ophe- 
lia— an  excessive  caution,  a  hesitation^ 
a  timidity,  a  want  of  resolution,  men- 
tal more  thao  friiysical,  which  lasts  till 
he  returns  from  his  travels  and  is  stung 
into  manliness  over  poor  Ophelia's 
grave.  Then  at  last  he  does  what  he 
ought  to  have  done  at  first,  but  for  his 
lack  of  good,  honest  pluck— gets  sav- 
age and  breaks  things,  and  so  works 
poetical  justice. 

If  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare  re- 
veal their  principal  secret  to  be  the 
realistic  treatment  of  master  passions, 
what  shall  we  say  to  such  comedies  as 
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**Mid8ninmer  Night's  Dream,*'  **As 
You  Like  It,"  *»Much  Ado  About  No- 
thing," and  such  ?  It  is  very  difficoH 
to  define  in  what  consists  their  suc- 
cess, apart  from  the  beauty  of  their 
love  stories,  their  dainty  language, 
their  charming  feminine  characters, 
and  a  cloud  of  accessories,  none  of 
which  can  properly  be  called  the 
main  secret.  The  first  two,  I  think, 
owe  their  beauty  principally  to  the 
dissection  of  that  passion  of  lore 
which  forms  the  motive  of  '*  Romeo 
and  Juliet."  The  author  treats  us  to 
nothing  but  lore  scenes  and  scenes  in 
mockery  of  love,  and  yet  we  never 
tire  of  them.  In  ^^Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  to  be  sure,  there  is  an  arti- 
ficial plot  of  yillany  to  hinder  the 
love-making,  but  after  all  it  is  Bene- 
dick and  Beatrice,  making  fun  of  love 
and  getting  caught  in  its  toils,  that 
make  the  charm  of  the  piece,  and  the 
same  device,  minute  analysis  of  love, 
makes  ** Twelfth  Night"  what  it  is. 
When  we  come  to  look  below  the  sur- 
-  face  we  find,  in  the  comedies  as  in  the 
tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  that  the  real- 
istic treatment  of  some  ruling  passion 
forms  the  ultimate  secret  on  which  he 
works. 

To  sum  up  in  the  aphoristic  form 
the  secrets  affecting  the  motives  of 
the  greatest  dramatic  successes  of  the 
English  stage,  we  can,  I  think,  par- 
tially agree  on  one  more  canon : 

XV.  Variety,  suspense,  satire,  and 
realiMic  analysis  of  human  passion 
are  the  secrets,  so  far  discovered,  of 
lasting  dramatic  successes. 

The  subject  of  dramatic  success, 
however,  has  one  more  very  important 
branch,  still  to  be  considered.  As  an 
artist  cannot  work  without  colors  and 
brushes,  so  a  dramatist  cannot  work 
without  actors.  Good  actors  cannot 
permanently  lift  a  bad  play  out  of  the 
mud,  but  bad  actors  can  murder  the 
best  drama  ever  written,  and  even  the 
best  actor  cannot  make  a  hit  if  his 
part  does  not  fit  him  and  his  physical 
appearance.    I  remember  once  a  ludi* 


crous  instance  of  this,  with  Bouci- 
cault's  ** Flying  Scud,"  which  I  hap- 
pened to  see  in  Buffalo.  Nat  Gosling, 
the  venerable  jockey,  was  there  played 
by  a  man  weighing  at  least  a  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds,  in  the  dress  of  an 
old  farmer ;  and  the  absurdity  was  so 
glaring  that  the  whole  play  fell  as 
dead  as  ditchwater,  though  by  no 
means  badly  played.  The  same  play 
in  New  York  was  first  fitted  exactly 
with  Young  for  its  Nat  Gosling— a 
little,  dried-up,  weazen- faced  man, 
who  identified  himself  so  perfectly 
with  the  character  that  the  piece  be- 
came quite  &Jkirar€.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon superstition  among  actors  that  a 
good  actor  can  act  anything,  and  can 
'^make  up"  to  lo<^  like  anything, 
and  no  doubt  this  is  partially,  but 
only  partially,  true.  There  are  actors, 
with  flat,  commonplace  faces,  figures 
of  medium  size,  voices  of  no  par- 
ticular character,  who,  by  dint  of  a 
little  paint  and  pomatum,  some  false 
hair,  some  padding,  and  considerable 
study^  can  adapt  themselves  to  play 
almost  any  character  after  a  fashion ; 
but  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  such 
men  are'  not  to  be  found  among  the 
leaders  of  their  profession,  but  only  in 
the  second  rank.  Orsat  actors  take  a 
line  and  stick  to  it,  one  that  exactly 
suits  their  individuality,  and  such  find 
their  mark.  If  they  leave  it,  they  de- 
teriorate, if  they  stick  to  it,  they  be- 
come identified  with  it,  and  no  one 
can  rival  them  in  their  specialty.  They 
become  real  *'  stars."  Jefferson  found 
in  Rip  Van  Winkle  his  JU,  and  has 
been  wise  enough  never  to  leave  it. 
Bothem  did  the  same  in  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. Lester  Wallack  has  his  own 
recognized  line,  the  hUuS  man  of  the 
world,  which  he  never  leaves,  save  to 
his  misfortune.  Edwin  Booth  keeps 
his  face,  figure,  and  voice  the  same  in 
all  his  characters,  and  people  crowd  to 
see  him.  Why?  Because  he  has  a 
delicately  handsome  face  and  figure, « 
melodious  voice,  and  a  clear,  intellec- 
tual conception  of  every  part.  They 
go  to  see  Booth,  not  Bertuccio,  or  Bru- 
tus, or  Othello,  and  it  is  noticeable 
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that  his  Hamlet  is  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful pieces,  because  in  it  he  is  less 
disguised  than  anywhere  else.  The 
greatest  success  Barrett  erer  made  was 
in  Cassius,  because  the  part  fitted  him, 
and  no  one  has  ever  come  near  him  in 
that  part,  where  his  face  and  figure 
appeared  as  nature  made  them.  Any 
one  who  has  ever  seen  Charles  Fisher 
act  Triplet  in  "Masks  and  Faces" 
must  have  reali^  the  same  sense  of 
entire  completeness  and  fitness  which 
attended  Barrett's  Cassius,  Jefferson's 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  Lester  Wallack's  El- 
liott Gray,  Sothem's  Dundreary,  Har- 
ry Flacide's  Monsieur  Tourbillon, 
Booth's  lago  and  Richard  HI.,  Mrs. 
Scott-Biddons's  Viola,  Fanny  Daven- 
port's C^eorgettein  **Femande,"  Marjr 
Gannon's  "Little  Treasure,"  Maggie 
Mitchell's  "Fanchon"  and  "Little 
Barefoot." 

Jn  all  these  undoubted  successes,  old 
and  new,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
Sothem's  Dundreary,  the  actors  and 
actresses  appeared  and  appear  undis- 
guised, talk  in  a  natural  voice,  and  fit 
their  characters  like  a  glove,  face,  fig- 
ure, and  all.  This  essential  of  fitness  be- 
tween character  and  physique  is  some- 
times ignored  by  managers,  with  dis- 
astrous effects,  while  its  observance 
has  made  a  success  of  many  a  play, 
bolstered  up  by  the  influence  of  a  sin- 
gle character.  T.  P.  Cooke's  Long 
Tom  Coffin  in  the  "Pilot "was  such 
an  instance  of  phenomenal  success  at- 
tained by  the  physique  of  one  actor, 
carrying  a  rubbishy  play  through. 
Charlotte  Cushman's  Meg  Merrilies 
was  another  such  instance,  the  mere 
power  of  face,  figure,  and  voice  mak- 
ing a  triumph,  spite  of  poor  play,  and 
even  spite  of  unmitigated  and  unnatu- 
ral rant  on  the  part  of  the  actress.  I 
have  mentioned  one  instance  in  my 
own  observation  of  the  consequences 
of  putting  actors  into  ill  fitting  parts, 
in  "Flying  Scud."  If  the  reader  can 
imagine  Lester  Wallack  in  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  Jefferson  in  Elliott  Gray  or 
Hugh  Chalcote,  Barrett  in  Dundreary, 
Sothem  in  Cassius,  Booth  as  Monsieur 
Tourbillon  or  Bolon  Shingle,  Owona  as 


lago,  he  will  have  the  salient  points  of 
our  argument  in  strong  light.  The 
best  example  of  a  well  fitted  play  I 
ever  saw  was  Lester  Wallack's  **  Vet- 
eran," as  first  acted,  with  James  W. 
Wallack  for  Colonel  Delmar,  Mrs. 
Hoey  for  Amina,  Mary  Gannon  for  the 
other  young  woman,  Mrs.  Vernon  for 
Mrs.  MacShake.  Every  part,  down  to 
the  very  slaves,  was  perfectly  fitted, 
and  nothing  has  since  come  near  it 
in  completeness  except  Boucicault's 
plays,  written  at  different  times  for  the 
same  theatre,  "Jessie  Brown"  and 
the  "Shaughraun."  The  full  consid- 
eration of  all  these  facts,  and  especial-  > 
ly  a  retrospect  of  the  relative  rank  of 
versatile  actors  and  of  specialists,  has 
led  to  the  following  further  aphorism : 

XVI.  If  the  actors  fit  the  play,  ex- 
pect success;  if  they  do  not,  disaster. 

The  consideration  of  actors  as  affect- 
ing the  success  of  a  play  brings  us  to 
the  last  branch  of  the  whole  subject 
affected  by  the  dramatic  canons, 
which  is  ihe  qualifications  required  by  the 
dramatitt  to  secure  success.  When  wc 
have  considered  them  we  shall  have 
finished  our  task — the  completion  of 
an  essay  to  arouse  thought  in  others. 
When  we  consider  the  literary  con- 
struction of  such  plays  as  "Black 
Crook,"  "  Buffalo  Bill,"  as  well  as  the 
hosts  of  nameless  dramas  that  are  con- 
stantly making  their  appearance  at 
minor  and  first-class  theatres,  their  flat 
dialogue  and  general  insipidity  when 
merely  read,  not  acted,  we  be^  to 
realize  that  genius  or  even  talent  in 
the  author  are  not  the  first  requisite. 
He  may  lack  both  and  still  succeed. 
He  must,  however,  have  one  thing,  or 
he  might  as  well  keep  out  of  the  box 
office  altogether,  for  his  plays  will  be 
there  pigeon-holed  for  good  if  he  pos- 
sesses it  not.  This  something  is  ^Uige 
experience.  He  may  be  an  actor,  no 
matter  how  bad,  a  scene  painter,  a 
carpenter,  a  musician,  but  he  must 
have  been  about  a  theatre  in  some 
capacity,  no  matter  how  humble,  to 
see  how  things  work.     One  week  be-  , 
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Iiind  the  curtain  is  worth  a  year  in 
front.     The  mere  acquaintance  with 
the  ways  of  managers  and  actors  is 
worth  a  good  deal  of  time,  but  the 
familiarity  with    the  working   of   a 
piece  is  the  main  thing.    The  most 
snccessfol  American  comedy  that  has 
yet  appeared  was  written  by  a  walk- 
ing lady  who  never  would  have  made 
an  actress  if  she  had  staid  on  the  stage 
forty  years,  but  who  utilized  her  experi- 
ence to  some  purpose  on  quitting  the 
stage.    The  most  successful   money- 
making  sensational  piece  of  late  years 
was  written  by  a  scene  painter,  and 
the  poorest    actors  frequently  write 
very  good  pieces,  while  good  actors 
who   possess   talent    for    scribbling, 
almost  always  do  well  as  playwrights. 
Only  one  fault  do  they  all  exhibit, 
without  any  exception,  so  far  as  my 
experience  has  run :  they  are  aU  utter- 
ly oblivious   of  the  meaning  of  the 
eighth  commandment,  and  seem  to  re- 
gard plagiarism  not  as  theft,  but  as  a 
favor  to  the  author  whose  literary  pro- 
perty they  steaL    This  is  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  about  actor-authors, 
and  to  the  rule  there  are  no  exceptions 
that  ever  I  heard  of.    Actor-authors 
are  unmitigated  pirates  of  the  most 
utterly  unscrupulous  sort,   who  crib 
whole  chapters  out  of  novels,  word  for 
word,  without  shame  or  acknowledg- 
ment, and  write  successful  plays  by 
filching  other  men's  ideas,  making  a 
patchwork.    Perhaps  the  most  shame- 
less of  the  whole  raft  of  these  actor- 
authors  is  Lester  Wallack,  whose  two 
plays,   the   *' Veteran"   and    ** Rose- 
dale,"  are   marvels  of  patchwork  of 
this  sort    In  the  first  all  the  Arab 
characters   and   several   scenes,   lan- 
guage and  all,  are  taken  straight  out 
of  Captain  James  Qrant's  nearly  for- 
gotten novel  of  the  ^*  Queen's  Own," 
and  in  the  second  most  of  the  plot 
and  the  most  successful  comic  scene  of 
the  play  come  bodily  from  Colonel 
namley's  **Lady  Lee's  Widowhood," 
another  military  noveL    The  provok- 
ing part  of  all  this  thieving  in  Wal- 
lack is,  that  other  parts  of  his  plays 
show  that  the  man  has  talent  enough 


to  write,  if  he  were  not  too  lacy  to 
work ;  but  this  preference  of  theft  to 
labor  is  so  common  among  actor-au- 
thors that  notliing  will  ever  check  it 
but  an  extension  of  the  copyright  law 
in  the  interests  of  justice;  for  moral 
sense  in  the  direction  of  the  eighth 
commandment  seems  to  be  utterly  un- 
known among  them.    The  truth  of 
the  old  adage  about  *'  hawks  pikeing 
out  hawks  'een  "  is,  however,  curious- 
ly exemplified  in  the  scruples  which 
the  same  men  display  as  managers  to- 
ward appropriating  a  play,  no  matter 
how  much  of  a  piracy  in  itself,  with- 
out payment  to  the  playwriglit,  unless 
he  be  a  Frenchman,  when  the  case  at 
once  becomes  altered.    Novelists  and 
fore^  dramatists   having   no  legal 
rights,  aetor-authors  appear  to  think 
they  have  also  no  moral  rights  entitled 
to  respect.    This  is  the  one  stain  on 
the  character  of   actor-authors  from 
which  not  one  of  them  is  free,  or  ever 
has  been  free,   no  matter  what  his 
time  and  nation.   From  Shakespeare  to 
Brougham,  fromMoli^retoBoucioanlt, 
the  lustre  of  all  their  talents  has  been 
dimmed  by  this  one  dirty  vice  of  filch- 
ing the  product  of  other  men's  brains; 
and  the  only  dramatists  free  from  the 
reproach  have  been  those  who  have 
come  to  the  boards  from  outside,  like 
Bulwer  and  Sheridan.    I  do  not  here 
mean  to  include  avowed  translations 
like  "Pizarro"  and  the  "Stranger," 
nor  avowed  dramatizations  of  novels 
like  Boucicault's  "  Heart  of  Mid  Loth- 
ian."   Such  things  are  not  thefts,  any 
more  than  the  use  of  history  for  the 
basis  of  a  novel;  they  are  open  to  all. 
But  the  unavowed  stealing  of  unknown 
French  plays,  the  surreptitious  filching 
of  chapters  from  forgotten  novels,  no 
more    becomes   right    after   quoting 
Shakespeare  and  Moli^re  as  exemplars, 
than  cowardice  and  treason  become 
noble  because  St.  Peter  sneaked  out  of 
Caiaphas's  petty  sessions  once  on  a 
time. 

Spite  of  this  degrading  meanness, 
however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  actor- 
authors  have  so  far  written  the  great- 
est number  of  good  plays  that  hold 
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the  stage,  in  consequence  of  JQ9t  one 
thing,  .their  experieneey  which  reveals 
itself  as  the  first  quality  necessary  in 
the  dramatist.  After  experience  of 
the  stage,  the  next  qualification  that 
meets  us  in  such  dramatists  as  Shake- 
speare, Dumas,  Lope  de  Yega,  and 
Boooicanlt,  is  their  marrellous  fecun- 
dity oi  invention,  implying  an  amount 
of  information  on  various  subjects  sim- 
ply amazing.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to 
them,  and  they  seem  to  have  a  smat- 
tering of  every  science,  to  have  skim- 
med the  private  history  of  the  t^oIo 
world.  Variety  of  information  comes 
next  alter  stage  experience.  A  man 
may  be  a  great  fool  on  most  subjects, 
and  yet  write  a  fair  acting  play  from 
stage  experience  alone,  if  he  filches 
enough,  but  if  he  have  plemty  of  gene- 
ral information,  he  will  be  able  to 
double  the  value  of  his  play,  while 
some  plays  have  been  made  quite  suc- 
cessful by  the  use  of  nothing  but  stage 
experience  and  some  special  line  of  in- 
formation, by  men  who  could  not  have 
written  an  original  story  to  save  their 
nocks. 


Last  of  the  qualifications  for  dra- 
matic success  come  i^AM,  and  the  pos- 
session of  ideas  implies  also  genius  or 
at  least  talent,  without  which,  after 
all,  the  really  successful  dramatist  can- 
not work  and  leave  enduring  work  be- 
hind him.  All  the  ephemeral  suecess- 
es  of  the  stage  lack  this  one  element, 
the  one  thing  that  cannot  be  taught, 
but  must  be  bom  in  a  man.  With 
genius,  with  real  tal^it,  eveiything  is 
at  last  possible  to  a  writer  ambitious 
of  stage  success.  Like  Bulwer,  he 
may  make  failure  after  failure,  before 
he  gets  the  etUrU  to  theatricidl  life, 
but  once  there  he  will  get  past  the 
portal  and  command  success  at  last. 
Experience  and  information  will  be 
acquired  with  more  or  less  labor,  but 
he  will  get  them  at  last,  and  then  will 
be  content  to  add  his  voice  to  the  last 
canon  of  theatrical  conditions  to  suc- 


XVn.  Stage  experience,  varied  in- 
formation, and  talent,  are  the  tiae  qud 
fum  of  the  dramatist  who  hopes  for 
success. 

Fbsdkbick  Whittaksb.   > 
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WILD  hordes  had  sacked  the  min- 
ster: scattered 
Upon  the  broken  pavement,  lay 
The  crash  of  blason'd  windows,  shattered 
By  barbarous  knights  in  wanton  fray, 
Who  wrought  the  wreck   and  weot 
their  way. 

Across  pale,  {^ctur'd  faces,  gashes 
Showed  where  their  godless  blades  had 
thrust 

Profane  deflanoe;  and  with  ashes 
Strewn  was  the  altar,  and  encrust 
Was  cbalioe,  i^rx,  and  urn  with  rust. 

No  lamp  riled  forth  its  saored  glimmer, 
No  incense  breathed  its  hallowed  fume ; 

And  as  the  mdded  eve  grew  dimmer, 
Shadows  as  ghostiy  as  the  tomb 
Wrapped  choir  and  nave  and  aisle  in 
gloom. 

Anon  athwart  the  murk  came  stealing 
Far  fioatings  of  a  chanted  hymn. 

Up-borne  in  gusto  from  fioor  to  ceiling. 
As  faintiy  a  procession  dim 
Out  of  the  darkness  seemed  to  swim. 


Onward  it  wended— ^nor  did  falter. 
Till  from  their  midmost,  one  cried— 
"Who 

Bethought  him  of  the  quenchW  altar  ? 
Alas  1  how  guide  the  service  through  ? 
Would  (3h>d  might  light  the  lampauew  I  '* 

**Afnenf**  came  through    the   silence 
drifting: 
And  from  the  train,  therewith,  out  stole 
A  little  acolyte,  who,  lifting 
His  surplice  hem,  displayed  a  coal 
That  glowed,  yet  left  the  garment  whole. 
**  (Jhristms  iUumitkUor  I "  kneeling, 
The  astonied  Bishop  cried.    <'From 
whom 
Can  light  else  oome?    Thyself  revealing. 
Flash  forth  that  faith  to  chase  our 

gloom, 
Which  bums  and  yet  doth  not  consume  t 

'<Suchfiidthisthine,OLambertt   Kindle 
Thereat  the  altar-lamp,  and  let 

Its  lustre,  henceforth,  never  dwindle  1  *' 
He  took  the  ooal,  the  light  reset. 
And  there,  they  tell,  'tis  buniing  yet. 

Mabqa&et  J,  Pbbston.^T^ 
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ONE  of  the  earliest  records  of  mod- 
em history  in  regard  to  the 
race  which  peopled  the  old  England 
and  the  New  refers  to  its  beaaty. 
Most  of  us  have  heard  the  story:  how 
three  young  captiTes,  brought  from  an 
almost  unknown  island  on  the  yerge 
of  ciyilization,  and  indeed  at  the 
western  limit  of  the  then  known 
world,  were  exposed  for  sale  in  Rome, 
and  how  Gregory  the  Great,  not  yet 
Pope,  seeing  them,  was  strack  by  their 
beaaty  and  asked  what  they  were, 
and  being  told,  Angli  (English),  replied 
^^Nan  Angliy  sed  angdff^  (not  Angles,  but 
angels);  which  was  a  tolerable  pnn 
for  a  facnre  Pope  and  saint.  This 
was  twelve  hundred  years  ago;  and 
since  that  time  the  English  race  has 
enjoyed  the  reputation  (subject  to 
some  carping  criticism,  due  to  the 
self-love  of  other  peoples)  of  being  the 
handsomest  in  the  world.  It  is  well 
deserved;  indeed,  if  it  were  not,  it 
would  long  ago  have  been  jealously 
extinguished.  Not  improbably,  how- 
ever, the  impression  made  upon  Greg- 
ory was  greatly  due  to  the  fair  com- 
plexion, blue  eyes,  and  golden  brown 
hair  of  the  English  captives,  which, 
indeed,  are  mentioned  in  the  story. 
For  southern  Europe  is  peopled  with 
dark-skinned,  dark-haired  races;  and 
the  superior  beauty  of  the  blonde  type 
was  recognized  by  the  painters,  who 
always,  from  the  earliest  days,  repre- 
sented angels  as  of  that  type.  The 
Devil  was  painted  bladk  so  much  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  his  pictured  ap- 
pearance gave  rise  to  a  well-known 
proverb ;  ordinary  mortals  were  repre- 
sented as  more  or  less  dark;  celestial 
people  vere  white  and  golden-haired ; 
whence  the  epithet  *' divinely  fair." 
When  therefore  the  good  Gregory  saw 
the  fair,  blue-eyed  English  youths,  his 
comparison  was  at  once  suggested,  and 
his  pun  was  almost  made  to  his  hand. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is 


of  much  later  origin,  although  he 
ought  to  have  made  it ;  just  as  Sidney 
Smith  ought  to  have  said  to  Landseer, 
when  he  asked  the  Reverend  wit  to  sit 
for  his  portrait,  '^  Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  the  thing  ? "  and  as 
the  innkeeper  ought  to  have  said  to 
Mr.  Sewud  that  he  was  not  Governor 
of  New  York,  but  "Thuriow  Weed, 
by  thunder?''  but  did  not.  In  each 
of  these  cases,  however,  and  in  all 
such,  a  significant  fact  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  story,  which  otherwise 
would  have  no  reason  for  its  being. 

It  is  hardly  true,  however,  that  other 
races  do  not  produce  individuals  ap- 
proaching as  nearly  to  an  ideal  stan- 
dard of  beauty  as  any  that  are  seen 
among  the  English.  These  are  found, 
as  we  all  know,  among  the  various 
Latin  races,  the  Celts  and  the  Sclaves, 
and  even,  as  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne 
himself  would  hardly  venture  to  deny, 
among  the  Teutons,  the  very  Saxons 
themselves.  Who  has  not  seen  French 
women  and  French  men,  Italians, 
Spaniards,  Russians,  Poles,  Irish,  and 
even  Germans  of  both  sexes,  distin- 
gaished  by  striking  and  captivating 
personal  beauty  both  of  face  and  fig- 
ure? But  the  average  beauty  of  the 
English  race  appears  to  be  in  a  marked 
degree  above  that  of  all  others. 
Among  a  thousand  men  and  women  of 
that  race  there  will  not  only  be  found 
more  *  *  beauties ''  than  among  the  same 
number  of  other  races,  but  the  major- 
ity will  be  handsomer,  *' finer,"  more 
symmetrically  formed,  better  featured, 
with  clearer  skins,  and  a  more  digni- 
fied bearing  and  presence  than  the  ma- 
jority of  any  other  European  race  with 
which  they  may  be  compared. 

A  notion  was  for  some  time  in  vogue 
that  this  English  distinction  did  not 
obtain  in  America,  but  that  the 
race  had  degenerated  here.  It  was 
a  mere  notion,  having  its  origin  in  a 
prejudiced  perversion  of  isolated  facts ; 
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in  the  desire  of  book- writing  travel- 
lers  to  find  something  strange,  and  also 
derogatory,  with  which  to  spice  their 
pages;  and  in  a  craving,  which 
amounts  to  a  mild  insanity,  among 
European  people,  and  particularly 
among  all  classes  of  the  British  na- 
tion, to  lay  hold  of  some  distinctive 
"American"  quality,  whether  physio- 
logical, literary,  political,  or  other, 
and  label  it,  and  file  it  aw^iy,  and  pi- 
geon-hole it  for  reference  by  way  of  dif- 
ferencing "Americans"  from  them- 
selves. 

The  notion,  I  venture  to  say,  was 
essentially  absurd.  That  a  race  of 
men  should  materially  change  its  phy- 
sical traits  in  the  course  of  two  centu- 
ries, under  whatever  conditions  of  cli- 
mate or  other  external  influence,  is  in- 
consistent with  all  that  we  know  upon 
that  subject.  The  very  pyramids  pro- 
test against  it  by  their  pictured  rec- 
ords. According  to  the  history  of 
mankind,  as  it  is  thus  for  known  to  us, 
such  a  change  could  not  take  place 
within  such  a  period,  unless  to  exter- 
nal influences  of  great  modifying  pow- 
er there  were  added  such  an  intermin- 
gling of  races  as  has  not  yet  taken 
place  here  more  than  in  England  it- 
self, although  plainly  it  is  to  come  in 
future  generations.  Up  to  thirty  years 
ago  the  intermarriage  of  Yankees — by 
which  name,  for  lack  of  another,  I  des- 
ignate people  of  English  blood  bom 
in  this  country — with  Irish  and  (Ger- 
mans was  so  rare  as  practically,  in  re- 
gard to  this  question,  not  to  exist ;  and 
at  that  period  there  was  not  in  Eng- 
land itself  a  more  purely  English  peo- 
ple than  that  of  New  England. 

This  notion  of  English  degeneracy 
in  "America"  has,  however,  been 
rapidly  dying  out  in  Europe,  and  even 
in  England  during  the  last  ten  or  fif- 
teen years.  The  change  has  been 
brought  about  partly  by  the  events  of 
our  civil  war ;  for  the  blindest  preju- 
dice saw  that  that  war  was  not  fought 
by  a  physically  degenerate  people ;  and 
partly  by  the  increase  of  knowledge 
ob.tained,  not  from  carping  travellers 
writing  books  to  please  a  carping  pub- 


lic, but  from   personal  observation* 
This  I  know,  not  by  inference,  bot 
from  Englishmen  and  others  who  have 
been  here,  and  who  have  not  written 
books.     The  belief,   formerly  |»«va- 
lent,  that  "American  "  women  had  in 
their  youth  pretty  doll  faces,  but  at  no 
period  of  life  womanly  beauty  of  fiig- 
ure,  is  passing  away  before  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth,  and  1  have  heard  it 
scouted   here    by  Englbhmen,   who, 
pointing  to  the  charming  evidence  to 
the  contrary  before  their  eyes,  have 
expressed  surprise  that  the  travelling 
book-writers,   who  had   given    them 
their  previous  notions  on  the  subject, 
could  have  so  misrepresented  the  truth. 
A  colonel  in  the  British  army,  who 
bad  been  all  over  the  world,  and  with 
whom  I  was  in  New  England  during 
the  war,  at  a  time  when  a  large  nun^ 
ber  of  our  volunteers  were  home  on 
furlough,  expressed  constantly  his  sur- 
prise at  the  "fine  men"  he  saw  going 
about  in  uniform,  the  equals  of  whom 
he  said  that  he  had  never  seen  as  a 
whole  in  any  army ;  although  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  his  dislike  of 
their  uniform,  or  his  disgust  at  the 
slouchy,  slovenly  way  in  which  they  car^ 
ried  themselves.  I  was  ready  to  believe 
what  he  said ;  for  I  had  then  just  seen 
the  Coldstreams  in  Montreal;  and  I 
bad  before  seen  the  Spanish  regular 
troops  in  Cuba,  who,  even  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Queen,  were  so  small  that 
they  looked  to  me  like  toy  soldiers 
to  be  kept  in  a  box;  and  a  very  bad 
box  they  soon  got  into.    During  my 
recent  visit  to  England,  after  I  had 
been  in  London  a  week  or  two,  having 
previously  visited  other  places,  a  Lon- 
don friend  who  had  twice  visited  "  the 
States,"  said  to  me,  "Well,  I  suppose 
you've  been  looking  at  the  people  here 
and  comparing  them  with  those  youVe 
left  at  home?'*     "Yes,   of  course." 
"  Do  you  find  much  difference  in  them 
really?"     "No;    very  little;    almost 
none."     "You're  right— quite  ri^^t. 
There  may  be  a  little  more  fulness  of 
figure  and  a  little  more  ruddiness ;  but 
it's  been  greatly  exaggerated — great- 
ly."   One  reason  for  this  exaggeration 
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I  learned  from  the  remarks  of  two 
BngUsh  friends  to  me  in  this  country. 
8ome  years  ago  I  took  one,  a  gentle- 
man who  had  trarelled  a  good  deal, 
and  who  held  an  important  position  in 
the  Queen's  household— and  a  very 
outspoken  man  he  was — to  a  "private 
view,"  at  which  for  a  wonder  there 
was  not  a  toiscellaneous  throng,  but 
just  enough  people  to  till  the  rooms 
pleasantly.  As  we  sat  together  after 
a  tour,  looking  at  the  company,  I  ask- 
ed him  to  tell  me  the  d^erehee  be- 
tween the  people  he  saw  there  and 
-those  he  would  see  on  a  like  occasion 
«t  the  Boyal  Academy.  He  sat  look- 
ing around  him  in  silence  for  so  long 
a  time  that  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
pass  my  question  unnoticed,  when  he 
said,  "I  can  see  no  difference;  none 
at  an ;  except  that  there  would  not  be 
quite  so  many  pretty  women  there, 
and  that  there  would  be  more  stout 
old  people."  The  other,  a  lady,  who 
also  did  not  hesitate  in  her  criticisms, 
remarked  that  the  chief  difference  in 
appearance  between  people  of  the  same 
condition  here  and  in  England  was 
that  here  she  "didn't  see  any  fat  old 
men."  She  said  nothing  about  fat  old 
women ;  not,  however,  that  she  nerself 
was  either  fat  or  old. 

There  is  this  difference  among  old 
people;  although  even  this  has  been 
exaggerated ;  and  it  is  this  which  gives 
a  certain  color  of  truth  to  the  notion  I 
have  referred  to.  English  men  and 
women  do  not  always  grow  stout  and 
red-faced  as  they  grow  old ;  but  after 
they  have  passed  middle  age  more  of 
them  do  tend  to  rubicundity  and  to  pro- 
tuberant rotundity  of  figure  than  peo- 
ple of  the  same  age  do  in  "America." 
The  cause,  I  am  quite  sure,  is  simply — 
beer.  Both  the  color  and  the  rotundi- 
ty come  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Americans  who  live  in  England  and 
drink  English  beer,  in  English  allow- 
ance; which,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
could  not  be  the  case  if  there  had  been 
any  essential  change  in  the  type  of  the 
lace^  But  among  men  under  forty 
and  women  under  thirty,  the  differ- 


ence either  in  complexion  or  figure  is 
almost  inappreciable. 

As  to  the  women,  there  are  at  least 
as  many  in  England  who  are  spare  and 
angular  of  figure  as  here,  and  of  those 
who  have  not  passed  thirty  I  think 
rather  more.  The  London  "Specta- 
tor "  said  some  years  ago,  in  discuss- 
ing the  Banting  diet,  I  believe,  that 
"scragginess  was  more  common  in 
England  among  women  than  stout- 
ness " ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Fr^Ach  caricatures  of  Englishwomen 
always  represent  them  as  thin,  bony, 
and  sharp-featured.  In  this  of  course 
there  is  a  little  malice;  but  it  shows 
the  impression  left  upon  tbe  French 
people  by  their  near  neighbors.  I 
cannot  do  better  here  than  to  offer  my 
readers,  in  the  following  passage,  a 
share  in  one  of  my  letters  written 
home ;  it  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
recording  on  the  spot  impressions  re- 
ceived by  me  after  careful  examina- 
tion under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. I  was  writing  about  the 
beauty  of  the  porks: 

"It  is  amazing  to  see  the  great 
space  of  this  little  island  that  these 
English  folk  have  reserved  for  air,  and 
health,  and  beauty;  audit  is  for  all, 
the  poorest  and  meanest  as  well  as  the 
richest  and  noblest ;  there  are  no  priv- 
ileged classes  in  this.  As  to  the  ef- 
fect upon  their  health,  I  suppose  it 
must  be  something,  but  it  shows  for 

very  little.     Q [a  gentleman  who 

is  very  strong  upon  the  subject  of  de- 
generacy, which  I  have  always  doubt- 
ed] will  laugh  and  say  that  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  with  me,  but  to 
set  aside  my  inference  he  will  be 
obliged  to  take  the  position  that  there 
is  nothing  so  misleading  as  facts,  ex- 
cept figures.  I  have  now  seen  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen  of  all  classes.  I 
have  placed  myself  in  positions  to  ex- 
amine them  closely.  At  the  great  Bir- 
mingham musical  festival  my  seat  gave 
me  full  view  of  the  house,  chorus  and 
all.  The  vast  hall  was  filled  with  peo- 
ple of  the  middle  and  upper  middle 
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dsBses,  and  at  one  end  with  members 
of  the  highest  aristocracy,  who  occu- 
pied seats  roped  off  from  the  rest,  and 
caUed  'the  President's  seats' — the 
President  being  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford. At  the  end  of  the  perf  <»manoe, 
both  evening  and  morning,  I  hastened 
to  a  place  where  a  great  part  of  the 
audience  would  pass  close  before  me. 
At  Westminster  Abbey  I  stood  again 
and  again  at  the  principal  door  and 
watched  the  congregation  as  they 
oame  out;  I  have  done  the  same  in 
swarming  railway  stations;  I  have 
walked  through  country  Tillages  and 
cathedral  towns;  I  know  the  human 
physiognomy  of  all  quarters  of  London 
pretty  well;  I  have  seen  the  Guards 
and  the  heavy  dragoons,  and  I  say 
without  any  hesitation  that  thus  far  I 
find  that  the  men  and  the  women  are 
generally  smaller  and  less  robust  than 
OUTS,  and  above  all  that  the  women 
are  on  the  whole  sparer  and  less  bloom- 
ing than  ours.  The  men  are  ruddier 
on  the  whole ;  that  is,  there  are  more 
ruddy  men  here;  but  the  number  of 
men  without  color  in  their  cheeks 
seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  with  us. 
The  apparent  inconsistency  of  what 
I  have  said  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
ruddy  men  and  women  here  are  gene- 
rally so  very  red  that  they  produce  a 
great  impression  of  redness,  an  im- 
pression that  lasts  and  remains  salient 
in  the  memory.  A  delicately  gradu- 
ated and  healthy  bloom  is  not  very 
common.  And  so  the  fat  women  are 
so  very  fat  that  they  seem  to  take  up 
a  great  part  of  the  island.  But  tiie 
little  London  'gent,'  with  whom 
Leech  has  made  us  so  familiar,  you 
meet  everywhere  in  the  great  city. 
Sunday  before  last,  loitering  in  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster,  I  stopped  to 
look  at  a  tablet  in  the  wall.  There 
were  three  of  these  men  before  me, 
and  the  number  soon  increased  to 
seven.  I  looked  over  the  kaU^rcnmd 
felt  hats— of  the  wh<^e  seven  without 
raising  my  chin.  I  remember  that  like 
Rosalind  I  am  'more  than  common 
tall,'  but  I  never  did  anything  like 
that  at  home.    At  the  Horse  Guards 


they  put  their  finest  men  as  sentinels, 
mounted,  on  eadi  side  of  the  gate. 
Well,  they  are  fine  fellows,  and  would 
be  very  uncomfortable  chaps  to  mee^ 
except  in  a  friendly  way;  a  detoch- 
ment  of  them  riding  up  St.  James's 
street  the  other  morning,  with  their 
curiasses  like  mirrors,  and  the  coats 
of  their  big  black  horses  almost  as 
bright,  was  a  speotaele  which  it  seemed 
to  me  could  not  be  surpassed  for  its 
union  of  military  ^lender  and  the 
promise  of  bitter  busineBS  in  a  fight; 
but  Haine,  or  Vermont,  or  Ckmnecti- 
cut,  or  KentudEy  can  turn  out  whole 
regiments  of  bigger  and  stronger  men. 
Colonel  M ^  whom  I  met  in  Can- 
ada, said  the  same  to  me  when  he 
thought  he  was  talking  to  an  Bnglidi- 
man.  I  wonder  that  he  ever  forgave 
me  the  things  he  said  to  me  during 
his  brief  self-deception ;  for  they  were 
true.  But  he  was  a  good  fellow  and 
bore  no  maUoe.  Nevertheless,  you 
sometimes  meet  here  a  very  fine  man,  or 
a  big,  blooming  beauty,  and  in  either 
case  the  impression  is  stronger  and 
more  memorable  than  in  a  like  case  it 
is  apt  to  be  with  us;  chiefly^  I  think, 
because  of  their  dress  and  'set  up,' 
which  in  such  cases — as  in  that  of  the 
Guards  and  Dragoons— is  apt  to  be 
very  pronounced." 

I  will  add  here,  in  passing,  that  this 
English  "set  up,*' particularly  in  the 
case  of  almost  all  En^ishmen  of  any 
pretensions,  is  distinctive,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  the  cause  of  the  impres- 
sion of  superior  good  looks  and 
strength  on  their  side.  It  appears  in 
a  marked  degree  in  all  military  per- 
sons, rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers, 
and  in  the  police  force,  the  men  of 
which  are  on  l^e  whole  inferior  in 
stature  and  bulk  to  ours — ^leaving  the 
big  Broadway  squad,  most  of  them 
Yankees,  out  of  the  question — ^and  yet 
it  is  far  superior  in  appearance  to  ours, 
owi^g  to  the  "eet  up"  of  the  men, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  carry  them- 
selves. I  observed  that  although  the 
upper  classes  contained  a  fair  propor- 
tion, although  no  notable  excess,  of 
large  and  well-formed  men  and  wo- 
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men,  the  burly  men  and  the  big-bod- 
ied, heaTy-limbed  women  were  gene- 
rally of  the  lower  and  the  lower  mid- 
dle class.  This  made  me  wonder 
where  all  the  pretty  housemaids  and 
shop  girls  came  from ;  for  the  pretti- 
est faces,  the  most  delicately  blooming 
complexions,  and  the  finest  figures  that 
I  saw  in  England  were  among  them. 
In  a  letter  written  from  the  Rose  Inn 
at  Canterbury,  a  cosy  comfortable  old 
hostlery,  I  find  the  following  passage, 
which  is  to  the  purpose : 

'*  I  ate  my  bacon  and  eggs  this  morn- 
ing in  the  coffee  room,  where  at  an- 
other table  were  three  queer  English- 
women, yet  nice  looking — apparently 
a  mother  and  two  daughters.  The 
elder  daughter  was,  I  will  not  say  a 
lathy  girl,  but  yery  slim  not  only  in 
the  waist,  but  above  and  below  it. 
The  mother  and  the  younger  were 
plump  and  rosy,  absurdly  alike,  and 
with  that  cocked-up  nose  which  is  one 
of  the  very  few  distinctive  peculiari- 
ties of  figure  that  you  see  here,  but 
even  this  very  rarely;  and  their  black 
hair  was  curled  in  tight  curls  all  over 
their  heads.  I  was  struck  by  this, 
because  curling  hair  is  comparatively 
rare  here,  and  I  had  expected  to  find 
it  common.  It  was  cut  just  like  a 
man's,  and  plainly  so  because  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  dress  it  if  it 
were  allowed  to  grow  long  in  woman 
fashion.  They  were  very  jolly  and 
pleasant,  chaffing  each  other  in  low, 
soft  voices,  and  breaking  out  in  rich, 
sweet  laughter.  They  looked  just  like 
boys  masquerading  in  women's  clothes ; 
for  the  eldest  was  quite  young  looking 
and  may  have  been  an  elder  sister. 
The  youngest,  who  was  some  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years  old,  looked  very 
fair  and  blooming  across  the  room, 
but  when  I  came  close  to  her,  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing,  I  found 
that  her  color,  both  white  and  red, 
was  coarse,  which  is  very  often  the 
case  here  when  there  is  color.  In  the 
mother,  or  eldest  sister,  this  coarse- 
ness was  apparent  even  at  a  distance. 
But  see.  Lady and  her  daugh- 
ters, although  pretty  and  elegant,  had 


no  tinge  of  color  in  their  cheeks,  and 
they  were  all  as  thin  as  rails,  and  the 
girls'  hair,  as  well  as  their  mother's, 
was  as  straight  as  fiddle  strings.  I 
came  here  expecting  to  see  golden 
curls  in  plentiful  crops,  or  at  least  not 
uncommonly.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  havent  seen  a  dozen  curly-haired 
children  since  I  have  been  in  the  coun- 
try; and  I  have  seen  them — the  chil- 
dren— by  tens  of  thousands,  and  ex- 
amined them  closely,  making  memo- 
randums of  my  observation.  Nor  have 
the  ladies  of  this  family  (I  am  now  at 

),  Lady and  Mrs. , 

any  more  bloom  than  this  paper,  and 

they  are  both  as  thin  as  Lady 

and  her  daughters;  Mrs. pain- 
fully so.  The  men,  belonging  of 
course  to  another  family,  are  stout, 
well-built  fellows  enough,  but  the  two 
other  guests  are  as  lean  as  greyhounds. 
I  went  to  a  little  dinner  party  the 
other  evening,  and  the  carriage  sent 
to  the  station  for  me  (for  they  think 
nothing  here  of  asking  you  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  to  dinner  even  when  you 
are  not  expected  to  stay  over  night) 

took  also  a  Major  General  Sir 

.    I  was  told  that  he  would  join 

me,  and  I  expected  to  see  a  portly, 
ruddy  man  of  inches,  with  sweeping 
whiskers  and  moustache.  I  found  a 
short,  slender,  meek-looking,  pale- 
faced  man;  but  his  bearing  was  very 
military;  he  was  a  charming  compan- 
ion and  the  pink  of  courtesy.  We  en- 
tered the  drawing-room  together  of 
course ;  but  notwithstanding  his  rank, 
he  waved  me  in  before  him,  and  my 
plain  Mistership  was  announced  before 
his  titles.  I  have  seen  no  men  here  at 
all  equal  in  face  or  figure  to  General 
Hooker,  General  Hancock,  General 
Augur,  or  General  Terry,  to  say  no- 
thing of  General  Scott,  who  was  some- 
thing out  of  the  common  even  with 
us.  And  Bumside,  and  McDoweU, 
and  Grant,  and  McOlellan  are  all  stout- 
er men  than  you  are  apt  to  find  here. 
The  biggest  men  that  I  have  seen  were 
from  the  north,  Yorkshire  and  Korth- 
umberland.  Those  of  the  south,  par- 
ticolarly  in  Kent,  are  the  shortest;  al* 
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thoQgh,  as  a  Kent  man  said  to  me, 
tbey  are  generally  '  stooky.'  "♦ 

A  New  England  man  now  liring  in 
England,  who  made  his  house  Tery  de- 
lightful to  me,  first  by  the  presence  of 
himself  and  his  family,  and  next  by 
the  kindest  and  most  considerate  hos- 
pitality, is  an  ever  present  rebuke  of 
the  stoutest  sort  to  the  British  notion 
of  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  in  **  America."  He,  a  Yan- 
kee of  the  old  Puritan  emigration,  is 
five  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches  hi^  is 
forty-eight  inches,  four  good  feet,  in 
girth  around  the  chest,  weighs  two 

•  Mr.  Jennings,  late  editor  of  the  New  York 
'*  Tlmes/^  now  .London  correspondent  of  the 
'*  World,"  in  •  recent  letter  describing  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament  bj  the  Qneen  in  person,  on 
which  occasion  the  Honse  of  Lords  was  iUled 
with  peers  and  peeresses,  writes  thos  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  beaiity  of  the  women  and  the  pret- 
ence and  Hgoree  of  the  men  : 

**0n  this  occasion  the  ladies  oyerflowed  the 
House.  Bariy  as  it  still  was,  the  floor  was  cot- 
eted  with  them— laige  blocks  of  the  benches  were 
OGoapied,and  the  galleries  were  crowded.  All 
these  ladies  were  in  evening  toilets,  the  peeresses 
wearing  coronets  of  diamonds— most  of  them  be- 
ing tairlj  ablaae  with  diamonds  on  head  and 
neck.  If  the  daylight  was  not  yery  f avonble  to 
the  shoulders  or  complexions  of  some  of  these 
noble  dames,  the  gorgeoosnees  of  their  costnmea 
and  the  glitter  of  tlieir  predoos  atones  senred  to 
dlTert  attention  from  the  defects  of  nature  or  the 
ravages  of  time.  .  .  .  Not  many  of  these 
ladies  in  the  Honse  were  very  pretty,  although 
here  and  there  was  a  face  such  as  makes  one 
stop  short  and  hold  one^s  breath,  and  wonder  at 
the  divine  perfection  of  nature's  handiwork  when 
she  is  at  her  best  .  .  .  As  for  the  old  bald- 
headed  gentlemen,  some  of  them  very  ahoit  and 
atompy,  they  looked  painfully  like  a  collection  of 
*  senators  *  in  some  opera  bouffe.  One  of  them 
In  particular,  with  four  ermine  bars  on  his  cloak, 
dwioting  his  high  rank,  was  exactly  like  the 
funny-looking  dummy  Bnglishman  which  the 
French  delight  to  exhibit  in  their  farces.  He  had 
very  little  hair  left  to  boast  of,  and  that  little  was 
vevy  red,  and  his  f aee  was  round  and  red  also,  and 
he  was  altogether  so  comic  a  little  man  that  one 
could  not  look  at  him  without  a  smile.  I  could 
not  And  out  who  he  was  till  the  royal  procession 
entered,  when  he  suddenly  reappeared  in  great 
pomp  and  state,  standing  on  the  throne  by  the 
side  of  her  Majesty ^s  chair  and  carrying  the  *  Cap 
of  Maintenance.*  Then  I  knew  that  he  was  the 
Marquis  of  Winchestei^fonrteenth  of  that  ilk- 
John  Fanlet  by  name,  and  the  Premier  Mariiuia 
of  Kngland.    So  much  f6r  appearances.'* 

Mr.  Jennings,  It  should  be  remembered,  is  an 
Bnglishman ;  but  he  Uved  eight  or  ten  years  in 
New  York ;  and  I  may  be  pardoned  for  aaylng 
that  he  carried  away  a  constant  reminder  of 
**  American  **  beauty,  and  a  standard  of  compari- 
ton  which  would  be  likely  to  make  him  fastldioufl. 


hundred  pounds,  and  yet  has  not  the 
least  appearance  of  portliness,  rather 
the  contrary.  He  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  met  whose  friendly  grip  was 
rather  more  than  I  liked  to  bear.  I 
spoke  to  his  wife  about  his  strength 
and  his  figure,  and  she  told  me  that 
when  he  went  to  get  his  life  insured 
here  the  surgeons  said  that  they  very 
rarely  saw  such  a  powerful,  finely 
formed,  and  perfectly  healthy  man  as 
he  is,  and  never  any  finer  or  healthier. 
That  would  be  impossible.  And  as  he 
is  so  was  his  father.  Were  they  ex- 
ceptions? Only  of  a  sort  that  con- 
stantly occur  among  real  Yankees — 
*^ Americans"  whose  families  have 
been  in  the  country  for  generations, 
and  who  are  the  only  proper  examples 
of  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  the 
social  conditions  of  the  country. 

I  have,  perhaps,  said  too  much  upon 
this  subject  of  the  comparative  physi- 
cal condition  of  *the  race  in  the  two 
countries;  but  I  have  been  led  to  do  , 
so  because  of  the  very  great  inconsist- 
ency I  found  between  the  facts  and* 
the  common  notion  as  to  stout  English- 
men and  lean  *'  Americans,"  blooming, 
buxom  Englishwomen  and  pale,  slen- 
der ^'American"  women — a  notion 
which  one  writer  has  repeated,  parrot- 
like, after  the  other,  until  even  we 
ourselves  have  accepted  it  without 
question.  Like  many  other  notions 
which  no  one  disputes,  it  is  false. 
But  the  world  has  gone  on  accepting 
it  and  assuming  it  to  be  true  until  it 
has  so  taken  possession  of  the  general 
mind  that  if  in  a  room  full  of  English 
people  only  one  man  were  found  ruddy 
and  burly,  and  only  one  woman  bloom- 
ing and  well  rounded  (and  this  or 
something  very  like  it  I  have  seen 
more  than  once),  they  would  be  picked 
out  and  spoken  of  as  English-looking, 
to  the  disregard  of  all  the  others.  The 
exceptions  would  be  taken  as  examples 
of  the  rule ;  and  this  even  by  the  Eng- 
lish themselves,  so  swayed  are  we  by 
tradition  and  authority,  even  in  such  an 
everyday  matter.  Nay,  even  I  myself, 
skeptical  and  carping,  was  thus  mis- 
led. The  steamer,  going  out,  was  filled 
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chiefly  with  English  people.  Two  of 
my  fellow  passengers  I  selected  in  my 
mind  as  notably  and  typically  English, 
not  only  in  person,  but  in  bearing. 
They  proved  to  be,  one  a  Massachu- 
setts Yankee  and  the  other  a  West- 
em  man ;  but  both  had  from  associa- 
tion contracted  English  habits  of  dress 
and  of  manner.  Two  Englishwomen, 
however,  attracted  my  particular  at- 
tention. One  was,  I  think,  the  very 
largest  human  female  I  ever  saw  oat- 
side  of  a  caravan.  She  was  a  f earfol 
manifestation  of  the  enormous  devel- 
opment of  solid  flesh  which  the  Brit- 
ish fair  spmetimes  attain.  As  she 
stood  by  her  husband  she  was  the  tall- 
er from  the  ear  upward.  She  weighed 
about  twenty  stone.  I  think  that  a 
plumb  line  dropped  from  the  front  of 
her  corsage  would  have  reached,  the 
deck  without  touching  her  skirts.  Her 
tread  was  hippopotamic.  And  yet  she 
showed  traces  of  beauty,  and  not  im- 
probably had  been  a  fine  fair  girl ;  and 
even  at  the  present  time  she  managed 
to  effect  a  very  palpable  waist.  I 
mused  wonderingly  upon  the  process 
by  which  she  did  this ;  but  still  more 
upon  that  sad  gradual  enormification 
by  which  she  passed  from  a  tall  bloom- 
ing beauty  into  her  present  tremendous 
proportions.  The  other  was  exactly 
the  reverse.  She  could  hardly  be 
called  ill  looking  in  the  face,  but  her 
pale^  blank,  unfeatured  countenance 
reminded  one  instantly  of  a  sheep.  She 
was  a  washed-out,  and  although  young, 
a  faded  creature,  with  no  more  shoul- 
ders or  hips  than  my  forefinger.  And 
yet  she  was  a  perfect  English  type, 
and  so  like  some  of  John  Leech's  wo- 
men that  I  could  not  look  at  her  with- 
out internal  laughter.  Her  husband — 
for  even  such  women  by  some  mysteri- 
ous process  known  to  themselves  will 
get  husbands — ^wos  Uke  unto  her  in 
face,  in  feature,  and  in  expression; 
and  yet  he  was  so  strikingly,  so  aggres- 
sively British  in  look  and  in  noAnner 
that  I  heard  some  Yankees  on  board 
say  that  they  would  like  to  kick  him. 
And  I  somewhat  shared  their  prejudice ; 
of  which  before  we  landed  I  learned 


to  be  ashamed;  for  I  found  him  a  very 
intelligent,  well-informed,  pleasant 
man,  reserved  in  his  manners,  and  al- 
though firm  in  his  opinions,  which 
wore  strongly  British,  very  respectful 
of  other  men's,  and  very  careful  of 
giving  oftence.  His  union  of  firmness 
and  courtesy  seemed  to  me  worthy  of 
admiration ;  and  if  he  did  wish  to 
kick  any  of  the  Yankees  on  board,  for 
which  in  one  or  two  cases  I  could  have 
forgiven  him,  I  am  sure  that  he  never 
let  the  desire  manifest  itself  in  their 
presence. 

Another  prevalent  notion,  which  is 
reciprocal  between  the  people  of  the 
two  countries,  is  mistaken  according 
to  my  observation.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, or  at  least  very  often  said  in 
<'  America,"  that  the  men  in  England 
are  very  much  handsomer  than  the  wo- 
men ;  and  conversely  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved in  England,  or  said,  that  the 
women  in  '*  America  "  are  handsomer 
than  the  men.  An  absurd  and  truly 
preposterous  notion,  as  will  be  seen 
upon  a  moment's  r^ection.  For  the 
women  in  both  countries  are  the  moth- 
ers of  both  the  men  and  the  women ; 
and  the  men  are  the  fathers  of  both 
the  men  and  the  women ;  and  as  some 
of  the  women  are  of  their  fathers' 
types  and  some  of  the  men  of  their 
mothers',  the  imputed  difference  of 
the  two  in  personal  beauty  could  not 
be  brought  about.  It  is  physiologically 
impossible  that  the  women  of  a  race 
should  be  handsomer  than  the  men, 
and  vice  wrw. 

It  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  men 
in  England  are  on  the  whole  more  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  than  the  women, 
and  that  the  women  in  *' America*^ 
are  generally  much  more  attractive 
than  the  men.  The  cause  of  this  is  a 
fact  very  diitinctive  of  the  social  sur- 
face of  the  two  countries.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  '*  set  up  "  and  the  bear- 
ing of  the  men  in  England.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  and  is  far  superior  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  that  is  found  even 
among  the  most  cultivated  people  in 
this  country,  except  in  comparatively 
rare  individual  cases.    But  in  England 
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it  is  common ;  it  is  the  rale.  There, 
from  the  middle  classes  up,  a  slovenly 
man  is  a  rare  exception,  lliere  men  are 
almost  nniTersallj  neat  and  tidy,  and 
they  carry  themselves  with  a  conscious 
self-respect.  They  do  not  slouch. 
Thej  do  not  go  about,  eren  in  the 
morning,  with  coats  anbnttoned,  skirts 
flying,  and  their  hands  in  their  over- 
coat pockets.  They  drees  soberly, 
qnietly,  with  manly  simplicity,  bat 
almost  always  in  good  taste,  and  with 
notable  neatness.  Hiey  are  manly 
looking  men,  with  an  air  of  conscious 
manhood.  Moreover,  in  England  the 
man  is  still  recognized  as  the  superior. 
England  has  been  called  the  purga- 
tory of  horses  and  the  paradise  of 
women.  But  that  saying  came  from 
the  continent  of  Europe,  where  wo- 
men, except  in  the  very  highest  and 
most  cultivated  classes,  are  not  treat- 
ed with  that  tenderness  and  consider- 
ation for  their  weakness  and  their  wo- 
manly functions  which  I  am  inclined 
to  tMnk  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  the 
English  race.  I  should  call  England 
the  paradise  of  men;  for  there  the 
world  is  made  for  them ;  and  women 
are  bappy  in  making  it  so.  An  Eng- 
lishman who  is  the  head  of  a  family  is 
not  only  master  of  his  house,  but  of 
the  whole  household.  His  will  is  re- 
cognized as  the  law  of  that  household. 
Ko  one  thinks  of  disputing  it.  It  is 
not  deemed  unreasonable  that  in  the 
house  which  he  provides  and  keeps  up 
bis  comfort  and  his  convenience  should 
be  first  considered,  or  that,  as  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  his  household  both  to 
the  law  and  to  society,  authority 
should  go  with  responsibility.  And 
yet— perhaps  for  tMs  very  reason — 
wives  there  have  the  household  affairs 
more  absolutely  in  their  hands  than 
they  have  here.  A  man  whose  abso- 
lute authority  is  acknowledged,  prac- 


tically as  well  as  theoretically,  is  very 
ready  to  make  concessions  and  to  rid 
hiuMelf  of  what  at  any  time  he  may 
assume.  Real  monarchs,  like  the  Czars 
or  like  the  Tudors,  are  careless  of  the 
protection  of  royal  etiquette.  The  con- 
sciousness of  tills  acknowledged  or 
rather  unquestioned  superiority  shows 
itself  in  the  men's  faces,  and  in  their 
bearing,  simple  and  unpretending  as 
their  manner  is.  Besides  all  this, 
men  in  England  (I  am  leaving  out  of 
connderation  the  lower  classes)  show 
the  effect  of  cultivation,  of  breeding, 
of  discipline.  Even  in  the  middle 
classes  they  are  well  informed,  and, 
what  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
present  question,  they  have  been 
taught  to  b^ave  themselves  respect- 
fully to  others.  They  do  so  behave ; 
they  feel  that  they  ought  to  do  so  and 
that  they  must.  There  are  two  gods 
wonAiipped  in  England,  and  one  is 
proprie^ ;  and  a  very  good  god  he  is, 
when  he  is  not  made  a  Juggernaut. 
The  result  of  all  this  is  a  very  differ- 
ent man  in  appearance  from  him  who 
generally  pervades  ^^  America."  The 
latter  may  be,  and  generally  is,  as 
handsome  physically  as  the  former; 
he  may  be,  and  generally  is,  as  good 
morally ;  but  the  one  generally  shows 
for  all  that  he  is  and  perhaps  for  more, 
and  the  other  does  not,  and  frequently 
does  for  less.  And  yet  again ;  among 
such  men  in  England  another  sort  who, 
for  example,  say  '^hadnt  oughter,'* 
and  '^  have  came,"  and  who  spit  upon 
the  floor,  are  not  generally  found 
mingling.  T%ey  are  kept  in  social 
pens  by  themselves.  And  thus  in 
judging  of  English  society  they  are 
left  out. 

A  comparative  estimate  of  English- 
women is  too  serious  and  far  too 
complicated  a  subject  to  be  treated 
except  in  an  article  by  itself. 
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A  DEAD  VASHTI. 

Do  we  indeed  dedre  the  dead  should  still  be  near  us,  at  oar  side  f 


^  ^  T  DO  not  know  how  it  is  with 
JL  others,"  said  the  spirit,  look- 
ing away  from  the  Bnnday  child  to  the 
red  and  spectral  moon  that  was  aris- 
ing from  the  tossing  ocean  into  a  mass 
of  heavy,  broken  clouds;  '*for  since 
my  death  I  have  been  alone;  but  when 
I  left  my  human  form  I  left  few  of  the 
affections,  the  passions  of  life,  and 
thus  death  has  made  but  little  change 
in  me.  I  cannot  believe,  however, 
that  all  the  dead  carry  as  much  of 
their  old  life  into  the  new  as  I  have, 
for  few  can  be  cursed  as  I  have  been 
with  a  granted  prayer.  What  my  life 
in  the  world  of  spirits  might  have 
been  I  cannot  tell  you;  but  I  know 
that  all  I  have  suffered  oomes  from  my 
folly,  my  wickedness  in  praying  for 
my  own  will  t  But  my  life  upon 
earth  had  been  so  complete,  so  happy, 
it  seemed  as  if  I  might  be  justified  in 
thinking  that  it  ought  to  ^ve  me  the 
same  bliss  if  it  was  made  etemaL  My 
love  for  Philip  was  so  pure  and  true 
that  it  seemed  as  fit  that  it  should  gov- 
ern me  in  one  life  as  in  the  other  I 
Other  women,  I  suppose,  have  loved 
their  husbands  as  well ;  but  few  would 
have  had  the  temerity  to  stake  their  eter- 
nal happiness  on  human  fidelity  as  I  did  I 
But  my  love  was  a  part  of  my  being, 
and  I  thought  no  more  of  its  extent  or 
duration  than  of  the  density  of  the  air 
I  breathed.  It  was  never  put  to  the 
test  of  neglect  or  misunderstanding, 
and  was  never  subject  to  question. 
Looking  back  now,  it  seems  impossi- 
ble that  I  ever  lived  without  Philip ; 
for  all  my  dayB  before  I  knew  him  are 
but  fragments  of  a  half-forgotten  time. 
Of  his  love  I  had  no  doubt.  It  satis- 
fied me.  And  we  were  not  only  lov- 
ers, but  also  comrades.  I  was  but  an 
amateur  where  he  was  a  master,  but  I 
followed  him  attentively,  eagerly.  I 
like  to  remember  those  days,  when  we 
wandered  like  children  through  the 


woods,  when  we  climbed,  fetched, 
laughed,  and  sang  together,  and  I  of- 
ten wonder  if  any  mortals  are  as  happy 
now.  At  home  we  had  our  hours  of 
work,  of  merry  talk,  and  happy  plans. 
We  had  the  excitements  of  the  exhi* 
bition  days,  the  pleasures  of  social  life, 
and  then  we  had  also  my  dear  little* 
girl,  our  Nellie  t  Sometimes  I  fancy 
that  such  happiness  cannot  die;  that 
if  our  words  and  actions  perpetuate 
themselves,  such  .  vivid  experiences 
cannot  fade  away,  and  that  I  may 
some  time  find  it  all  passed  into  an 
eternal  form  !  But  these  are  dreams; 
for  every  thing  has  changed,  and  I 
know  that  nothing  can  be  eternal  that 
is  not  based  upon  truth,  upon  f aithful- 


'*  You  can  understand,  although  you 
are  so  young,  and  are  just  learning 
how  love  transfigures  everything,  that 
my  life  with  my  husband  was  so  com- 
plete that  we  did  not  dream  of  any 
change ;  we  did  not  comprehend  that 
we  could  ever  be  parted.  I  have  heard 
women  say  that  they  have  trembled 
when  they  were  very  happy,  knowing 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  their  joy; 
but  I  had  no  such  fears.  Btill  it  came 
to  me,  and  in  a  horrible  shape. 

*'I  knew  that  I  was  very  ill,  and 
that  Philip  was  anxious  and  wretch- 
ed, but  I  never  thought  that  I  might 
die.  My  fierce  pain  gave  me  no  hint 
of  death,  and  so  it  came  almost  with- 
out warning.  I  would  not  believe 
that  I  must  go  away,  and  that  this 
brief  illness  meant  death  was  incredi- 
ble, preposterous  I  I  shrank  from 
thinking  of  it ;  I  cried  out  that  I  would 
not  die ;  I  would  not  leave  Philip  ! 
I  begged  my  physicians  for  life ;  I  en- 
treated Heaven  to  spare  me ;  I  almost 
broke  my  husband's  heart  by  my  wild 
cries  for  life.  It  was  a  bitter  struggle ! 
I  prayed  for  annihilation — ^f or  anything 
but  the  knowledge  that  we  were  sepa- 
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rated.  Do  not  think  that  I  forgot 
Nellie,  or  that  I  did  not  griere  to  part 
with  her ;  but  other  mothers  have  loved 
their  children  for  the  father's  sake, 
and  I  could  have  surrendered  anything 
to  have  kept  him.  I  could  trust  her 
to  a  Higher  love,  but  for  us  there  was 
nothing  but  daily,  houriy  union. 

**  The  night  before  I  died— for  who 
can  thrust  away  the  inevitable  I — ^I 
lay  close  in  I^iiilip's  arkus  as  he  knelt 
by  my  bedside.  I  was  almost  help- 
less, but  I  clung  body  and  soul  to  him. 
It  was  poor  cohort  to  tell  each  other 
that  this  was  but  a  temporary  separa* 
tion.;  that  we  had  yet  an  eternity  in 
whidi  to  live  together.  Eternity  was 
indefinite  and  far  away,  while  our 
parting,  his  lonely  life,  my  waiting 
hours,  were  so  near.  I  cannot  forget 
how  he  wept  as  he  held  me  close, 
closer  to  him,  and  how  his  courage 
failed  as  he  realised  how  fast  my  hour 
of  departure  was  hastening  to  us  I  I 
do  not  now  know  how  it  was  that  we 
did  not  die  together  that  night.  I  We 
talked  of  it,  and  it  seemed  so  easy  and 
natural  that  we  thought  we  could  not 
help  it;  but  the  daylight  came,  and  we 
were  still  alive,  clinging  to  each  other. 

*'But  this  night  of  agony  did  more 
than  death  alone  could  have  done,  for 
it  shaped  my  future.  Out  of  our 
frantic  grief  there  came  a  prayer  that 
has  fixed  me  here,  and  which  has 
taught  me  of  what  love  is  made  1  To- 
gether that  night  we  besought  Hoaven 
to  give  me  no  other  happiness  than 
that  I  had  known  in  life,  but  to  let  me 
linger  near  my  home,  and  be  with  my 
husband  until  he  died.  I  cried  out 
that  any  other  existence  would  be  hell 
to  me;  and  with  desperate  hands  we 
beat  against  the  doors  of  prayer,  and 
pleaded  for  power  to  choose  our  own 
future. 

"The  next  night  I  died.  All  day  I 
had  laid  on  my  bed  passive  and  quiet. 
My  grief  had  worn  me  out,  and  I  could 
not  have  spoken  had  I  wished.  Philip 
sat  by  me  holding  my  hand,  but  he 
too  was  silent.  I  felt  vaguely  that 
mine  was  the  easier  task ;  that  living 
could  be  harder  than  dying ;  but  I  had 


no  words  with  which  to  comfort  or 
strengthen  him.  I  could  faintly  smile 
when  he  would  beud  his  head,  and 
kiss  my  nerveless  hand,  and  I  wonder- 
ed if  he  knew  how  much  I  liked  to  lie 
quietly  and  look  at  him.  Tet  I  did 
not  care  for  it  all  I  I  remember  the 
watchful  indifference  with  which  I  re- 
garded my  physician's  face,  and  fol- 
lowed the  motions  of  the  nurse  about 
the  room.  I  remember  my  sister's 
tears,  and  how  little  Nellie  sat  by  me 
on  the  bed  with  her  doll,  until  she 
fell  asleep  on  my  pillow.  I  remember 
how  the  hours  meaasured  themselves 
away,  how  the  sunshine  deepened  and 
faded,  how  the  night  came,  and  all 
grew  dim  and  silent.  An  absolute 
htish  rested  upon  the  earth.  The  fire 
blazed,  but  it  had  ceased  its  crack- 
ling; the  watchers  moved  noiselessly 
about  the  room,  the  street  had  become 
quiet,  and  everything  seemed  await- 
ing some  coming,  some  solemn  change. 
As  Philip  leaned  over  me,  and  I  saw 
his  lips  move,  but  heard  no  sound,  I 
fancied  that  perhaps  my  hearing  had 
gone  from  me,  but  I  cared  nothing  for 
it  r  Then  the  fire  grew  dim,  the  room 
seemed  full  of  shadows,  the  lights 
faded  away,  and  my  eyes  became 
heavy,  but  I  did  not  care  to  shut  them, 
or  to  brush  away  the  film  that  covered 
them.  My  breath  gained  substance, 
and  began  to  push  its  way  through 
my  lungs,  my  throat  seemed  closing, 
and  then  suddenly  everything  changed  t 

'^  It  is  not  to  my  purpose,  even  were 
I  allowed,  to  tell  you  anything  of  the 
conditions  of  my  present  life,  or  to 
explain  to  you  how  I  can  reveal  myself 
to  you,  and  why  it  was  that  Philip 
could  never  see  me.  All  that  I  am  to 
tell  you  is  connected  with  this  earth. 

"After  the  first  surprise  was  over 
I  turned  to  Philip,  who  was  kneeling 
by  the  bed.  He  could  not  believe 
that  I  was  dead,  but  called  vehement- 
ly on  me  to  look  at  him.  I  remember 
the  joy  with  which  I  sprang  to  his 
side,  and  putting  my  arms  around,  tried 
to  turn  his  head  away  from  the  dead 
body  to  my  living,  happy  face  !  But 
it  was  all  in  vain,  in  vain  I    He  was 
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deaf,  he  was  blind  to  me  I  Oar  pray- 
er, our  compact  was  as  nothing:  he 
knew  only  the  dead  wife  t  I  was  as 
indifferent  to  the  body  as  to  a  shadow 
on  the  wall;  but  to  be  clinging  to  him 
unrecognized,  unfelt,  terrified  me, 
shocked  me  I  I  cannot  dwell  on  this, 
but  after  all  was  orer,  and  the  body 
carried  away,  he  was  still  ignorant  of 
my  presence.  I  followed  his  aimless 
steps  through  the  house;  I  stood  by 
his  chair  as  he  sat  idly  at  his  easel; 
I  watched  with  him  through  the  long 
nights,  but  he  never  suspected  that  I 
was  there  I  How  often  when  he  has 
called  me  have  I  answered,  and  when 
he  has  prayed  for  one  glimpse  of  me 
have  I  clung  to  him,  but  had  no  sign 
from  him  to  tell  me  that  he  even 
blindly  guessed  that  our  prayer  might 
have  been  granted  I  I  have  put  my 
arms  around  him;  my  head  has  lain 
upon  his  shoulder;  I  have  passionate- 
ly called  upon  him,  but  still  been  as 
empty  air  I  Yet  it  comforted  me  to 
be  with  him,  and  I  could  not  doubt 
that  some  time  he  would  come  to 
know  of  my  presence.  It  was  impos- 
sible, I  thought,  for  him  to  dw«ll  in 
such  an  atmosphere  of  lore  and  al- 
ways be  unconscious  of  it.  Why,  we 
thought  only  of  each  other,  we  longed 
only  for  each  other,  and  so  he  must  at 
last  come  to  know  how  near  I  was, 
and  then,  I  thought  with  joy,  waiting 
would  lose  its  pain  I 

' '  I  could  lau^  as  I  now  think  of  this 
fond  and  foolish  fancy — of  my  trust  in 
time,  in  a  man^s  intuition  I  Why,  I 
-  did  not  CTen  know  that  men  do  not 
nurse  grief  as  we  do;  and  I  was  sur- 
prised by  Philip's  resolute  brarery  in 
turning  to  work,  and  trying  to  forget 
in  study  all  he  had  lost  in  love.  But 
do  not  think  it  was  easy  for  him  !  I 
was  much  too  intimately  connected 
with  his  art  not  to  be  always  suggest- 
ed by  it;  and  my  dumb  and  unknown 
presence  awakened  none  of  the  old 
inspiration  of  our  talks,  our  mutual 
sympathy  and  interest.  Sometimes 
his  desire  for  me  became  so  intense 
that  I  felt  that  my  time  for  recognition 
had  surely  come,  and  I  have  knelt, 


clinging  to  him,  waiting  for  that  bles- 
sed smile  of  knowledge,  but  all  in 
Tain  I 

*'  Time,  however,  smoothes  all  griefs 
for  mortals,  and  soon  life  began  to  run 
tnmqoilly  in  the  house.  Nellie  was 
happy  in  my.  sister's  care,  and  Philip 
became  absorbed  in  work.  The  old 
sparide  and  gayety  was  gone,  but 
youth  and  vigor  were  left,  so  they 
lived  pleasantly  enough,  and  I  wan- 
dered through  the  rooms  lonely,  but 
not  f  oriom.  I  could  not  be  miserable, 
for  I  was  ever  witii  them.  And  I  could 
not  but  be  happy  in  seeing  how 
tenderly  I  was  remembered,  how  con- 
stantly I  was  thought  of  by  them  alL 
!Nt>thing  was  (Ranged,  for  even  my 
work-basket  kept  its  place  in  Philip's 
room,  and  some  of  my  ribbons  were 
still  tumbled  in  with  his  collars  I 
Thus  some  years  passed  away.  Nellie 
grew  tall  and  pretty,  and  Philip  be- 
came graver,  more  studious,  and  was 
as  famous  as  he  was  popular.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  ever  thought  of 
making  any  change  in  his  life,  of  fill- 
ing my  place  in  his  lK>me  or  heart.  I 
never  dreamed  it  was  possible  !  But 
ignorance  is  a  poor  safeguud,  and  at 
last  the  time  came  when  the  shadow 
began  to  lift  from  off  his  life,  to  deep- 
en over  mine.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
tell  you  more ;  the  thought  of  speaking 
of  it  almost  strikes  me  dumb;  but  I 
must,  I  must  I  I  am  compelled  to  do 
it !  And  it  all  came  of  a  picture — a 
picture  of  youth  and  beauty ;  and  she 
—Esther— came  to  sit  for  it  I  Ton 
need  not  expect  me  to  tell  you  much 
of  her,  for  some  things  are  impossible; 
but  she  had  been  as  a  schoolgirl  a  pet 
of  mine.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
friend,  and  she  was  pretty;  she  was 
rich;  die  was  good  and  loving:  what 
else  could  any  mortal  ask  for  f  These 
quiet  hours  in  the  studio  were  pleasant 
to  both  of  them,  and  one  day  Philip 
broke  the  silence  of  years  and  spoke 
of  me  to  her.  She  was  glad  to  talk  of 
me,  for  she  had  been^ond  of  me ;  and 
she  told  him  of  what  I  had  said  to 
her;  she  brought  him  a  little  drawing 
I  had  made  of  Nellie  for  her.     They 
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spoke  of  me  lovingly  and  gently,  but 
I  stood  oft  and  wrong  my  hands  in  an- 
goish.  The  most  crael  silence  woold 
have  been  better  than  these  confi- 
dences which  bioaght  them  so  close 
together. 

**Bat  what  a  wonderful  picture  he 
painted  1  How  fair,  how  lovely  she 
looked  upon  the  canvas,  and  how  hap- 
py she  was  when  the  painting  was 
praised  I  Bhe  danced  for  joy  when  she 
first  saw  it  in  its  frame;  but  I— I  who 
knew  so  well  what  a  success  it  was — 
I  did  not  rejoice  1  I  did  not  look  at 
the  picture,  but  instead  I  watched  the 
soft  and  tender  smile  with  which  Phil- 
ip regarded  her  1  Need  I  tell  you 
more  ? "  she  said  in  a  husky  voice, 
standing  up  and  clenching  her  hands. 
^^Must  I  repeat  the  history  of  these 
days  as  though  it  was  a  story  I  was 
telling  you  1  Have  I  not  suffered  pen- 
ance enough  in  witnessing  a  grief  I 
could  not  comfort,  a  resignation  that 
I  could  not  share,  and  a  happiness  that 
has  made  me  desperate ;  but  must  J  al- 
so put  it  all  into  words  ?  But  there 
was  one  trial  spared  me.  I  did  not 
have  to  witness  the  growth  of  this  new 
love,  for  I  rarely  saw  them  together 
daring  the  days  of  courtship.  She 
did  not  come  often  to  the  house  after 
the  picture  was  finished,  and  so  I  es* 
caped  this  much.  Tet  I  knew  when 
they  saw  each  other,  and  he  was  no 
laggard  wooer.  I  never  followed  him 
or  her,  for  I  could  not  leave  the  home 
where  we  had  lived ;  but  in  thought 
I  was  never  parted  ^from  him.  How 
oiien  have  I  paced  the  floor  in  lonely 
agony,  waiting  for  his  return  from  her 
house.  I  have  crouched  in  the  comer, ' 
fearing,  yet  eager  to  see  him  enter 
with  the  new  happiness  in  his  eye,  the 
new  elasticity  in  his  step.  I  saw  him 
grow  brighter  and  gayer;  and  as  he 
whistled  or  sang  at  his  work  I  have 
fled  away  in  helpless  agony.  Yet  he 
had  not  forgotten  me;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  new  life  that  was  thrilling 
through  him  I  was  still  dear  to  him. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  understand  a  man's 
love,  nor  to  tell  you  how  faithfulness 
to  an  old  affection,  and  dosire  for  one 


that  is  new,  can  dwell  in  the  same 
heart.  He  thought  of  me  tenderly.  I 
was  a  part  of  a  past  too  dear  to  be  for- 
gotten; but  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
present.  He  had  lived  without  me, 
and  I  was  no  longer  necessary  to  him, 
but  this  younger  love  was  very  near 
and  real  to  him. 

*^  At  last  he  brought  her  home,  and 
with  many  smiles  and  happy  glances 
he  led  Nellie  to  her  new  mother.  It 
seemed  very  proper  to  the  people  who 
filled  the  house  that  her  grace  and 
youth  should  mate  with  his  dignity  and 
reputation,  and  that  they  should  love 
each  other;  but  none  of  them  saw,  few 
thought  of  the  disembodied  wife  who 
was  still  chained  to  his  side  by  links 
he  had  helped  to  forge,  and  who, 
standing  unsuspected  in  their  midst, 
cursed — ^not  the  bride  nor  her  husband 
— but  her  own  immorality. 

'^Yet  as  I  watched  the  merriment 
with  a  most  bitter  scorn  of  my  suffering, 
and  a  fancy  how  Philip  might  well 
paint  a  love  dancing  on  a  coffin  for 
his  next  picture,  I  yet  felt  glad  to 
know  that  I  had  not  been  the  one  who 
was  fabe  to  that  dreadful  night  of 
vows  and  prayers.  If  he  had  died,  I 
would  have  been  faithful.  My  need 
of  love  would  have  been  as  great;  I 
might  have  longed  for  protection,  for 
even  bread;  but  I  would  have  had 
no  other  husband.  I  was  glad,  for  it 
is  well  to  be  faithful.  A  new  love  may 
bring  new  sweetness  and  content,  but 
constancy  has  its  own  sweet  rewards, 
and  the  widowed  heart  would  seek  no 
strange  hand  if  it  did  but  know  what 
remains  to  those  who  are  true. 

*'  This  was  years  ago  as  you  count 
time;  but  until  to-night  I  have  linger^ 
ed  around  my  home— my  old  home  that . 
was  changed  and  beautified  for  another 
mistress.  I  have  nothing  to  teU  you  of 
their  life,  that  does  not  seem  to  men  to 
be  pleasant.  They  have  been  prosper^ 
ous.  They  have  known  many  joys  and 
few  sorrows.  They  have  travelled.  He 
is  famous  and  he  is  also  rich.  Is  that 
not  enough  ?  And  Nellie,  too,  has 
been  content.  Esther  has  not  allowed 
the  child  to  miss  me;  and  although 
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other  children  claim  equal  love  from 
her  father,  they  have  nev^r  robbed  her. 
Is  not  this  best?  79ar  questioning 
eyes  ask  me.  Perhaps  it  is.  I  have 
often  taken  my  jealous  heart  to  task ; 
and  remembering  how  solitaiy  Philip's 
home  would  have  been,  how  much  he 
has  gained  in  these  new  loves,  I  have 
tried  to  say  it  tocu  the  best.  But  he 
was  not  bound  to  me  only  for  life — for 
iny  life.  Our  16ve  reached  out  toward 
the  other  world  and  swore  eternal 
fidelity,  and  I— /have  not  be^n  freed 
from  him. 

^  *  But  this  is  not  alL  I  might  recon- 
cile myself  to  this  and  be  content.  I 
love  Philip  so  truly  that  I  think  I 
could  sacrifice  my  dearest,  most  sel- 
fish wishes  to  him,  and  be  satisfied  to 
see  him  prosperous  and  happy.  But 
whether  it  is  a  keener  sight  that  I 
possess,  whether  it  is  a  natural  change 
that  comes  to  all  who  submit  to  the 
influence  of  the  world,  I  know  not ;  but 
Philip  is  not  the  same  artist — ^he  is 
not  the  same  man ;  but  this,  I  think, 
no  one  knows ;  that  his  pictures  have 
changed  is  clear  to  all.  Once  he 
worked  for  the  sake  of  the  best ;  now 
he  works  for  'success';  and  Esther 
rates  his  paintings  at  the  price  they 
bring.  But  had  I  lived  even  this 
might  have  been.  Tet  this  is  not  idL 
The  sting,  the  bitterness  of  my  bereave- 
ment is  in  my  knowledge  that  we  are 
parted  for  ever.  If  Philip  had  not 
grown  so  far  away  from  me  in  the 
years  in  which  he  has  not  known  me, 
I  could  expect  some  happy  reunion 
with  him ;  but  this  man  will  need  me 
no  more  in  Heaven  than  he  now  does 
upon  earth.  If  I  could  now  return  to 
him  and  take  Esther's  place  by  his 
side,  I  would  jar  upon  him,  displease 
him.  He  might  love  me,  but  there 
would  be  little  afilnity  between  us. 
And  I — have  I  not  changed  ?  has  not 
my  ignorance  turned  to  bitterness,  my 


confidence  to  disbelief  ?  But  iti 
to  me  that  a  little  sunshine  would 
bring  back  all  that  was  sweet  or  good 
in  me — yet  I  cannot  tell.  But  this 
I  know:  in  the  future  the  soul  of 
this  man  will  lay  no  claim  to  mine. 
We  get  nothing  without  its  price,  and 
Philip  has  paid  for  a  second  love  by 
the  loss  of  all  he  once  thought  dearest. 
8till  it  may  be  best,  it  may  be  right. 

*  ^  As  for  myself,  some  change  is  com- 
ing to  me.  It  must  be  so,  or  I  would 
not  be  here  to-night.  You  know  what 
perhaps  is  to  occur;  yon  know  how 
long  I  was  to  linger;  but  of  this  I  can- 
not speak.  If  I  shall  never  see  him 
again,  do  you  think  I  can  talk  of  it  t 

^'  But,  child,  it  fills  me  with  wonder 
as  I  think  that  the  spirit  world  in 
which  I  have  so  long  dwelt,  of  which 
I  know  nothing,  is  now,  perhaps,  to  be 
revealed  to  me.  I  have  no  fear  of  it. 
I  believe  that  when  I  enter  Paradise-^ 
and  I  cannot  believe  that  its  doors  are 
for  ever  closed  against  me — ^that  in 
some  way  the  lost  love  of  my  husband, 
the  misled  affection  of  my  child,  will 
be  made  up  to  me.  Heaven  defrauds 
us  of  nothing;  and  as  we  are  created  to 
love  and  Jk>e  loved,  is  it  not  true  that 
there  must  be  compensation  some- 
where if  it  is  torn  from  us,  or  draiied 
tons? 

''  But  be  that  as  U  may,"  she  said, 
looking  down  upon  her  companion 
with  sad  and  tender  eyes.  *'Tou  are 
a  woman,  and  I  have  a  charge  to  give 
you.  I  warn  you,  child,  that  your 
love  to  Heaven  cannot  be  too  strong; 
your  love  for  man  too  true;  but 
while  you  give  to  man  the  sweetness 
and  comfort  of  your  life,  you  must 
look  to  Heaven  alone  for  faithfulness." 

When  the  girl  looked  up  again,  the 

morning  star  shone  over  the  sea,  a 

fresh  wind  blew  out  of  the  yellowing 

sky,  but  she  was  akme  upon  the  sands. 
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ON  BEING  BORN  AWAY  FROM  HOME. 


READING,  the  other  day,  in  Mr. 
Stigand's  interesting  *^Life  of 
Heine,"  about  the  young  poet's  dis- 
content in  Qerm&njy  about  his  lopg 
desire  to  quit  that  country  and  to  Hve 
in  France,  and  of  his  final  hegira  to 
Paris,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might 
be  described,  not  too  fancifully,  as 
having  been  bom  away  from  home. 
How  many  have  had  the  same  for- 
tune, whether  for  good  or  ilL  But 
the  happier  class  is  the  contrasting 
one,  that  of  persons  who  have  never 
suffered  from  the  stress  of  the  migrat- 
ing instinct;  and  surely  it  is  a  for- 
tunate thing  to  be  bom  in  one's  own 
place,  as  Lamb  was  bom  in  London, 
to  grow  in  the  fit  soil,  to  lose  no  time 
in  striking  root.  Lamb  was  the  hap- 
piest of  men  in  this  respect.  A 
true  child  of  the  city,  he  held  that 
London  was  a  better  place  to  be  bom 
in  than  any  part  of  the  country.  ^' A 
garden,"  he  writes  to  Wordsworth, 
*'was  the  primitwe  prison,  till  man, 
with  Promethean  boldness  and  felicity, 
luckily  sinned  himself  out  of  it."  For 
garden  if  we  read /arm  in  this  passage, 
we  have,  perhaps,  a  statement  of  the 
feeling  which  prompts  our  own  coun- 
try people,  and  more  and  more  with 
successive  years,  to  leave  the  country 
and  come  to  the  city — ^to  crowd  the 
towns  and  desert  the  fields.  Lamb 
says  again — and  one  almost  trembles 
to  see  him  thus  defying  the  ^^poet  of 
nature"  to  his  face — '^Separate  from 
the  pleasure  of  your  company,  I  don't 
much  care  if  I  never  see  a  mountain  in 
my  life.  ...  I  do  not  envy  you. 
I  should  pity  you  did  I  not  know  that 
the  mind  will  make  friends  with  any- 
thing." But  Wordsworth,  the  Laker, 
was  quite  as  clearly  bom  at  home  as 
Lamb,  the  Londoner;  and,  as  we 
know,  he  came  back  to  his  native 
hills  after  no' long  wanderings,  not  to 
quit  them  again.  It  is  because  Lamb 
hardly  wandered  at  all  that  he  seems 
84 


so  traly  autochthonous,  so  peculiarly 
a  child  of  the  soil.  He  strack  deep 
root  into  the  intellectual  alluvium  of 
London,  and  until  he  was  fifty  years 
old  he  suffered  nothing  from  transplan- 
tation except  when  he  changed  lus 
lodgings  or  paid  his  somewhat  reluc- 
tant visits  to  friends  in  the  country  ^ 
and  when,  at  fifty,  he  ventured  away 
from  London,  it  was  no  further  than 
to  the  margin  of  the  city  of  Paradise — 
to  Enfield,  Edmonton — the  latter  a 
place  which  he  calls  **  a  little  teasing 
image  of  a  town,"  where  *Uhe  coun- 
try folks  do  not  look  like  country 
folks,"  and  where  **the  very  black- 
guards are  degenerate."  It  was  only 
in  London  that  Lamb's  spirit  really 
nourished  itself  and  grew. 

And  why  is  it  in  old  countries  that 
the  mind  seems  to  strike  Its  most  vig- 
orous fibres  into  the  soil,  to  draw  up 
its  most  potent  juices,  bringing  to 
blossom  such  fiowers  as  Wordsworth's 
<< Poems  of  Childhood,"  suchpansies 
as  EUa's  thoughts?  Lamb  suggests 
country  images;  even  though  he 
was  of  the  city,  his  essays  have  an  out- 
door freshness  and  tenderness.  They 
take  us  into  the  open  fields,  and  show 
us  the  soft  counterchange  of  sha- 
dows and  sunlight,  bright  q>aces  and 
pursuing  swarths  of  shade.  And  where 
did  he  learn  the  longing  homesickness 
of  a  child  for  the  country  ?  *'  How  I 
would  wake  weeping, "  Elia  says,  *  *  and 
in  the  anguish  of  my  heart  excl^m 
upon  sweet  Calne,  in  Wiltshire  I " 
Whether  in  country  or  city,  surely 
it  is  in  old  lands  that  one  gets  the 
fullest  home  feeling,  the  complete 
benefits  of  soil,  and  atmosphere,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  various  genius- 
es of  the  place.  Would  that  we  had 
been  Londoners,  we  say,  to  know  the 
ancient  streets,  or  Parisians  for  the 
sake  of  the  great  libraries  and  of 
Notre  Dame  ! 

That|  however,  is  but  a  melancholy 
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utinam;  there  has  been  no  lack  of  for- 
tunate migrations  among  people  Who 
have  been  born  far  away  from  their 
fitting  homes,  and  who  have  found 
their  way  thither  in  doorse  of  time. 
So  the  "rising  young  men"  of  our 
own  colonial  days  returned  to  England 
to  make  their  career;  and  sometimes 
we  may  trace  the  features  of  their 
childhood's  **  environment "  in  their 
developed  genius.  Our  painters,  for 
whom  the  new  country  was  not  yet 
*  a  quite  satisfactory  place,  displayed 
perhaps  the  strongest  homing  ten- 
dency. Copley,  West,  and  Stuart,  for 
instance,  all  American  bom,  had  to 
seek  an  older  home  of  art.  West  re- 
turned in  youth  to  England,  and  Cop- 
ley in  early  manhood ;  there  they  madb 
their  careers,  there  they  lived  and 
died;  while  Stuart,  after  passing  fif- 
teen years  in  Europe,  came  back  to 
settle  in  America.  But  none  of  these 
artists  quite  severed  himself  from  his 
native  country.  American  themes 
served  each  of  them  for  some  of  his 
best  known  works:  as  in  Stuart's  fa- 
mous "Washington,"  West's  "Death 
of  General  Wolfe,"  and  Copley's  first 
historical  picture,  so  called,  the 
"Youth  Rescued  from  a  Shark."* 

There,  too,  was  Copley's  son,  bom, 
like  his  father,  in  New  England.  In 
1774  he  was  taken  to  London,  where 
he  too  made  his  career,  a  distinguish- 
ed one;  for  the  Boston  boy  lived  to 
become  Baron  Lyndhurst  and  Lord 
Chancellor.  But  as  the  eminent  no- 
bleman to  be,  at  the  time  of  his  demi- 
gration,  was  but  two  years  old,  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  any  traits  of  dis- 
tinctively American  statesmanship  in 
his  career. 

And  that  other  American  nobleman, 
Count  Rumford,  of  whom  Mr.  Ellis 
lias  recently  written  the  first  good  bi- 
ography— his  was  a  notable  case  of 
birth  away  from  home.  It  is  a  little 
odd  to  think  of  the  famous  Count 
Rumford,  Franklin's  compeer  in  ge- 
nius, and  bora  but  a  few  miles  fjt>m 
Franklin's  birthplace,  as  plain  Benja- 
min   Thompson    of   North   Wobura, 

«  Now,  I  believe,  la  the  Boeton  AthenKam. 


Massachusetts.  His  parents  were  plain 
New  England  people,  but  he  was  am- 
bitious, and  had  a  handsome  person; 
he  had,  too,  what  his  neighbors  might 
have  called  "uppish"  ways;  for  he 
pretended  to  peculiar  knowledge, 
and  was  alwa3rs  making  strange  re- 
searches and  experiments;  in  short,  I 
fear  that  he  was  not  quite  enough 
of  a  democrat  to  suit  his  neighbors. 
There  was  a  distinction  about 
him  that  they  did  not  like;  he 
was  too  original  in  his  character  and 
tastes;  and  consequently  he  was  a 
marked  man  in  that  community.  His 
fortunes  seemed  well  enough,  I  pre- 
sume, when,  at  twenty,  he  quitted 
school-teaching  to  marry  a  rich  wid- 
ow, thirteen  years  older  than  himself, 
Sarah  Rolfe  of  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire ;  appearing  on  the  wedding  day, 
it  is  noted,  in  a  splendid  scarlet  suit, 
to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  the 
young  man's  friends.  But  that  was  in 
1772,  and  his  troubles  were  not  far 
ahead.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  colo- 
nial quarrel  he  was  accused  of  being  a 
Tory,  and  charged  with  disloyalty  to 
the  American  cause.  He  protested  his 
innocence  in  vain.*  He  was  arrested, 
tried — and  acquitted ;  for  nothing  could 
be  proven  against  him.  Indeed,  there 
was  nothing  to  prove ;  it  was  his  char- 
acter that  was  the  reaPcause  of  offence 
to  the  good  people  of  Concord.  They 
were  not  tolerant  of  superiority;  and 
there  must  have  been  an  intolerable 
superiority  in  young  Thompson's  per- 
sonal beauty,  in  his  manners,  in  his 
passion  for  study  and  scientific  exper- 
iment. In  spite  of  his  acquittal,  he  re- 
mained tm  homme  ttupeet;  and  finally 
the  Concord  mob  visited  his  house  to 
take  their  will  of  him ;  but  he  had  fled, 
never  to  return.  Had  he  not  been 
forewarned,  I  fear  there  would  never 
have  been  any  Count  Rumford.  Hie 
patriots  of  Concord  might  not  have 
put  him  to  death,  but  one  does  not  easi- 
ly make  noblemen  of  persons  who  have 
been  tarred  and  feathered.  It  is  better 
to  admit  a  tradesman  now  and  then,  or 
even  a  dentist,  to  the  ranks  of  the  no- 
bility, as  it  has  happened  to  some  of  our 
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coantiymen  more  recently.  Very  luck- 
ily,  then,  young  Thompson  escaped 
the  tar  and  feathers;  at  twenty-two 
he  left  family,  home,  and  estate,  and 
fled  from  the  Concord  mob,  never  to 
retnm.  His  property  was  confiscated, 
and  in  August,  1775,  bfter  having  suf- 
fered imprisonment  as  a  Tory,  he  de- 
cided to  quit  the  country.  One  would 
think  that  he  had  sufficient  reasons. 
He  wrote  thus  to  his  father-in-law :  *^  I 
am  determined,"  he  says,  **  to  seek  for 
that  peace  and  prcteetian  in  foreign 
lands,  and  among  strangers,  which  is 
deny'd  me  in  my  native  country.  I 
cannot  any  longer  bear  the  insults 
that  are  daily  offered  me.  I  cannot 
bear  to  be  looked  upon  and  treated  as 
the  Aehan  of  society."  Thompson 
showed  a  true  instinct  for  the  oppor- 
tunity in  choosing  this  course.  He 
entered  the  British  service,  and  thence^ 
forward,  says  Mr.  Ellis,  *'the  rusUc 
youth  became  the  companion  of  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth  and  culture,  of  sci- 
entific philosophers,  of  the  nobility, 
and  of  princes."  Perhaps  it  gives  a 
wrong  impression  to  speak  of  him  as  a 
"rustic youth " ;  for  besides  a  winning 
address,  we  are  told  that  he  had  *^a 
noble  Imd  imposing  figure,"  and  that 
he  was  a  natural  courtier;  so  that  the 
familiar  story  of  his  rapid  promotion 
is  not  surprising.  Under-Secretary 
of  State  at  twenty-eight,  he  was 
knighted  by  George  HI.  at  thirty; 
and  eight  years  later,  by  the  plea- 
sure of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  Ben- 
jamin Thompson,  of  Wobum,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  transformed  into  Count 
Ramford,  having  already  taken  rank 
as  a  European  celebrity.  But  he  did 
not  forget  his  early  home  and  friends, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  him  deriving 
his  title  from  the  name  given  to  Con- 
cord by  the  early  settlers — a  name, 
by  the  way,  that  these  patriots  mis- 
spelled from  S&mf&rd^  the  village  near 
London  whence  some  of  them  came. 

Sir  Benjamin  Thompson,  Count 
Rumford,  never  saw  America  or  Sa- 
rah Rolfe  again.  He  never  ^saw  his 
only  daughter,  bom  after  his  fiight 
from  Concord,  until,  at  the  age  of 


twenty,  she  too  left  the  forests  of  New 
England  to  meet  him  in  London. 
From  the  Continent  she  wrote  those 
interesting  letters  which  his  biogra- 
pher has  made  accessible,  the  record 
of  a  singular  experience— that  of  a 
brig^it^ut  untrained  New  England  girl 
introduced,  without  the  least  prepara- 
tion, to  courtly  European  life.  She 
relates  her  blunders  and  misadventures 
y^eiy  frankly;  how  she  filled  her  fa- 
ther with  oonstemation  by  making  her 
best  courtesy  to  a  housekeeper;  how 
she  ordered  costly  goods  without  in- 
quiring the  prices;  how — ^but  I  see 
that  Mb  naU)e  young  woman  is  likely 
to  lead  us  from  our  subject,  for  Miss 
Thompson  evidently  went  away  from 
home  when  she  left  New  England. 

As  for  her  father,  he  lived  to  marry  a 
second  widow,  the  brilliant  and  dis- 
tinguished woman  who  had  been  the 
wife  of  Lavoisier.  We  cannot  say 
that  Count  Rumford's  good  fortune 
kept  to  him  in  the  matt^  of  this  sec- 
ond marriage.  It  was  an  unhappy 
one;  it  reminds  us  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
genial  remark  that  second  marriages 
are  made  to  illustrate  ^  *  the  triumph:  of 
hope  over  experience."  My  lord  and 
my  lady  did  not  suit  each  other;  they 
quarrelled  in  the  midst  of  their  splen- 
dor, and  in  ways  not  always  the  most 
decorous.  Poor  Benjamin  Thompson  t 
I  fancy  that  after  Madame  had  **  pour- 
ed hot  water  "  on  the  choicest  flowers 
in  your  garden,  you  wished  that  you 
were  taking  your  ease  in  Concord 
again,  the  Revolution  being  now  safe- 
ly ended,  and  no  further  question  of 
tar  and  feathers  being  likely  to  arise  ! 

Alexander  Hamilton  was  another 
eminent  American  who  migrated  in 
seorch  of  a  home;  but  seeking,  not 
quitting,  our  dear  country.  Bom 
of  English  parentage  in  another  Brit- 
ish colony,  the  West  Indies,  he  spent 
his  boyhood  cursing  the  fate  which  had 
doomed  him,  apparently,  to  what  he 
called  the  **  grovelling  condition  of  a 
cle^  "  in  the  North  Caribbee  islands. 
He  longed  to  escape  from  trade ;  boy- 
like, he  longed  for  a  war,  for  the  op- 
portunity   of   distinction    in    affairs. 
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Nor  did  he  hare  to  wait  until  age,  or 
even  until  maturity,  for  veriiicatioa 
of  the  saying  of  his  contemporary, 
Qoetbe,  about  the  final  fulfilnient  of 
the  desires  of  youth.  What  Hamilr 
ton  desired  in  boyhood  came  to  him 
promptly,  almost  as  by  the  rubbing  of 
the  lamp.  We  all  know  the  story: 
how  at  fifteen  he  found  his  way  to  New 
Jersey,  whence  eztiicating  himself  he 
went  to  OolumMa  college;  and  how« 
while  he  was  there,  the  Bevolutionary 
war  broke  out,  making  the  lad  drop 
his  books  at  once  to  accept  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  major  of  artillery ;  and 
how  naturally  his  career  flowed  from 
that  initial  point.  And  in  our  own 
times  Thackeray  was  another  product 
of  a  British  colony,  having  been  bom 
in  Calcutta,  and  spending  the  first 
eeven  yean  of  his  childhood  there.  I 
will  not  venture  to  say  that  I  trace 
much  colonial  influence  in  his  writings. 
He  may  have  been  a  true  Indian  at 
heart,  but  his  novels  are  certainly 
those  of  a  clubnaan  and  a  Londoner; 
and  none  of  his  essays  disclose  very 
much  of  the  Hindoo.  Sainte-Oiaire 
Deville,  again,  one  of  the  tmeat  of 
Frenchmen,  was  bom,  like  Hamilton, 
in  the  Antilles. 

But  how  many  have  there  been  who 
never  found  a  real  homo,  t^ugh  they 
aought  it  painfully  and  with  tears  1 
Byron,  the  predestinate  wanderer,  and 
Rousseau,  who  never  found  rest,  who 
complained  that  his  birth  was  but  the 
beginning  of  his  misfortunes,  le  premier 
de  mu  ina2^tftir»— these  are  types  of 
the  less  fortunate  class.  But  we  need 
not  multiply  examples;  it  is  the  old 
story  of  wandering  and  homeleasness. 
How  often  is  the  iKHning  effort  made 
in  vain  I  One  would  fancy  the  air 
flUed  with  piloting  spirits  that  endea- 
vor to  And  ways  of  escape  for  the  lan- 
guishing body,  spirUs  constantly  com- 
ing and  going  between  the  rock  of  exile 
and  the  far  distant  home.  Sometimes 
the  effort  sucoeeds,  as  we  have  seen; 
and  sometimes  it  faUs ;  the  spirit  wastes 
itself  in  vain  endeavor,  passes  away 
like  the  unnoticed  melting  of  a  cloud. 
To  spirits  thus    aspiring,   thus   foil- 


ing; life  is  indeed  what  old  Desportes 
caUs  it,  a  bitter  and  thorny  bloe> 
aom,  une  fleur  eepineuee  ei  poignemU, 
F<Mr  what  is  the  loss  of  opportunity  but 
the  loss  of  the  soul  ?  and  the  conscious 
loss  of  opportunity  may  go  on  for  a 
lifetime,  a  protracted  martyrdom. 
Take  the  case  of  any  intelligent  exile, 
some  wanderer  in  the  Macerian  desert, 
some  refined  person  unluckily  bom  in 
Patagonia,  who  rejects  the  Patagonian 
ideals,  who  no  longer  craves  the  most 
succulent  of  limpets  gathered  at  the 
lowest  tide :  in  our  own  comfort  and 
satisfaction  cannot  we  extend  a  little 
compassion  to  him  t  Not  that  I  have 
the  least  prejudice  against  Patagonia; 
but  we  need  some  name  for  the  better 
concentration  of  our  sympathy.  The 
intelligent  but  discontented  Patagoni- 
an,  then,  who  rejects  the  Patagonian 
ideals,  whose  thoughts  are  not  the 
thoughts  of  Patagonia,  whose  ways  are 
not  Patagonian  ways,  he  to  whom 
even  the  most  successful  popular  cap 
reer  in  Patagonia  woald  seem  a  hu^ 
miliation,  because  it  would  associate 
him  with  tiie  Patagcmian  character, 
and  so  comprcHuise  him  before  the  ex- 
tra-Patagoniaa  world — his,  I  say,  is 
not  a  happy  case.  His  exile  must  end 
like  other  banishments  for  life— either 
in  escape  or  in  death.  For  while  he 
lives  he  mnst  do  without  spiritual 
light  and  heat,  without  the  intellectu- 
al climate  that  he  needs. 

Do  you  call  this  a  morbid  state  <^ 
mind  in  the  Pati^nian?  Well,  it 
may  be  that  he  should  imitate  the  re- 
pose, the  serenity  of  the  limpet;  it  may 
be  his  duty  to  rest  contented  with  the 
beach  at  low  tide,  with  the  estate  to 
which  he  was  bom;  and  yet  I  say  that 
his  feeling  is  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
distinction;  it  may  be,  indeed,  veiy"^ 
blamable,  but  it  is  a  feeling  that  is  no 
trait  of  ignoble  natures. 

And  there  is,  too,  a  sanative  quality 
in  that  feeling.  His  critical  attitude 
may  help  the  exile  to  keep  before  him 
higher  standards,  whether  in  thought 
or  in  conduct,  whethw  in  his  '*  Hel- 
l^iizing  **  or  his  *^  Hebraizing  "  tenden- 
cies, as  Mr.  Arnold  calls  them,  than 
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lie  mi^t  entertain  were  he  living 
oomfortably  at  the  Tei^  oentie.  His 
privations  may  thoB  be  more  effectire 
than  the  maoeratioii  of  the  redose  in 
keeping  him  in  sympathy  with  col* 
tnre,  with  the  best  things  of  the  mind; 
and  surely  that  is  some  compensation  for 
living  in  Patagonia  I  There  is  still  an- 
other: there  is  a  fortanate  exemption 
lor  such  exiles — ^fortunate  we  may 
safely  call  it,  though  it  is  but  a  nega- 
tive beatitude — the  exemption  from 
envy.  Tliat  is  worth  not  a  little.  In 
Paris,  in  London,  in  Pekin,  bow  many 
provocatives  to  envy  beset  even  the 
philosopher  I  For  ift  those  cities  he 
must  see  many  undeniably  superior 
persons  about  him — persons  superior 
to  himself  not  only  in  fortune,  but 
in  ability !  There,  in  attainment  of 
all  sorts,  he  meets  his  rivals;  and  if  he 
is  a  real  philosopher,  he  will  remember 
Creon's  caution — **  not  to  get  the  idea 
fixed  in  your  head  that  what  you  say 
and  nothing  else  is  right. '"^  Still, 
philosopher  ot  not,  he  will  be  likely 
to  envy  some  of  the  desirable  things 
that  he  sees;  and  the  fault  is  perhaps 
excusable:  at  any  rate  an  occasion- 
al touch  of  the  claw,  an  tfflmrmnerd 
now  and  then  of  the  passion,  need  not 
surprise  us,  even  when  we  do  not  ex* 
cuse  it,  in  London  or  Pekin.  But  in 
the  Patagonian  eivilisation,  however 
important  it  may  be  to  the  progress  (A 
the  world,  what  does  such  a  man  find 
to  envy  ?  Surely  the  higher  provocft- 
tives  to  that  weakness  are  not  abun- 
dant. Hereditary  wealth,  ancient  fam- 
ily dignities,  culture,  scholarship,  im- 
posing genius — these  do  not  surround 
Ikim,  these  do  not  confront  him  with 
his  inferiority  as  they  do,  let  us  say,  in 
this  country.  It  is  we,  then,  who  are 
the  unhappy  ones  in  this  respect ;  but 
^  we  can  understand,  at  least,  the  weak- 
ness of  brethren  who  may  be  a  little 
shaken  by  the  contemplation  of  all  the 
desirable  things  in  which  the  richer 
civilisations  abound. 
Tes,  the  <iareer8  which  we  may  ob- 
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serve  from  day  to  day  may  certainly 
prove  stumbling  blocks  to  some  of  us. 
The  thriving  politician  or  contractor, 
for  instance,  Dives  in  his  barouche,  the 
blooming  members  of  literary  cliques, 
the  fashionable  clergymen  and  poets, 
chorusing  gently  to  feminine  audi- 
ences, who  listen  intent,  perhaps  even 
**  weeping  in  a  rapturous  sense  of  art,  ** 
as  Heine  tells  us  the  women  of  his  day 
wept  when  they  heard  the  sweet  voices 
of  the  evirates  singing  of  passion,  of 

Yob  lieb*  and  UolMsngiiM- 
how  admirable  are  all  these  characters  t 
These,  indeed,  are  careers  to  move  any 
but  the  steadfast  mind. 

And  yet,  even  in  PhUistia,  it  is  not 
every  one  that  will  yearn  after  successes 
like  these.  In  Philiatia,  far  from  the 
promised  land,  the  exile  may  yet  con- 
template without  desire  all  these  desire 
able  things,  envying  neither  them  nor 
their  possessors.  He  may  even  indulge 
in  a  saving  scorn  of  them,  a  scorn  of  the 
main  achievements,  the  popular  men 
oi  the  Philistine  community ;  bathing 
himself  in  irony  as  a  tonic  against  the 
spiritual  malaria.  Such  a  man  I  once 
knew,  a  man  of  Askclon.  He  lived  in 
that  rich  city  as  a  recluse,  and  accord- 
ing to  any  standard  recognized  in  As- 
kelon,  he  was  not  rich.  On  this  text 
he  would  sometimes  quote  deli^tf ul 
oldRutebeuf: 

^  ne  sd  psr  oa  je  oomnanoe, 
Tail  ai  de  matydre  ibondaaM 
For  parleir  de  ma  povnteL 

Yet  this  man  was  not  without  hte 
pleasures.  One  of  them,  I  remember, 
came  from  his  interest  in  the  study  of 
architecture.  For  Askelon  was  a  fine- 
ly built  city;  and  he  used  to  walk 
much  in  the  streets  of  it,  gazing  upon 
the  fronts  of  the  costly  houses,  all  pat- 
terned, as  I  understood,  after  the 
purest  Greek  orders.  He  used  to  walk 
around  admiring,  and  making  me  ad- 
mire. But  this  man  bad  a  wonderful 
eye,  a  visual  gift  which  must  have 
beoi,  I  think,  much  the  same  thing 
as  the  seoond  sight  or  clairvoyance 
of  which  we  read;  for  upon  the  fronts 
of   these   fine  houses   he  saw  more 
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tbaa  what  the  delicate  taste,  the 
canMng  hand  of  the  builder  had 
placed  there.  I  have  heard  him  say 
that  hewsA  '^a  Sunday *s  child,"  re- 
ferring to  some  raperstition  not  cur- 
rent in  that  community — and  he  oer- 
Wnly  made  out  writing  upon  those 
walls  and  doors  which  I,  for  one, ' 
could  nerer  see,  though  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  really  there.  But 
they  were  legends  which  would  have 
startled  the  residents  could  they  have 
been  audibly  published  in  the  streets 
of  Askelon.  *'  ^  What  inscriptions  upon 
these  door  plates  I "  he  would  some- 
times remark,  walking  down  the  Pen- 
todon,  the  most  fashionable  street  in 
the  place:  **Let  me  read  you  a  few 
that  I  discern  in  this  neighborhood  " ; 
and  as  we  passed  slowly  before  the 
Greek  houses  he  pronounced,  one  by 
one,  these  remarkable  words,  reading 
tiiem  oflt,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  lin- 
tels of  the  very  finest  edifices.  I  can- 
not give  all  of  them,  but  these,  if  I  re- 
member, were  some:  Oharlatan,  Tar- 
tufe.  Peculator,  Sharper,  Parehis  men- 
dacior;  and  when  we  came  to  one 
of  the  comer  houses,  or  ^'palaces," 
as  they  called  them  in  Askelon,  he 
said:  ^^One  of  our  furtive  men  lives 
there— one  of  our  men  of  three  letters. 
We  have  as  many  of  them  here  in  As- 
kelon as  ever  existed  in  Plautus's 
time,  and  they  are  quite  as  able  now 
as  they  then  were  to  live  in  fine  houses 
to  which  they  have  not  quite  the  most 
honest  claim  in  the  world."  While  he 
spoke  the  man  of  three  letters  came 
out  and  ran  down  the  marble  stair- 
case, smiling,  and  offering,  I  thought, 
to  salute  my  friend  as  he  stepped  into 
his  chariot ;  but  my  friend,  tiiough  he 
had  clear  sight  for  the  palace,  did  not 
see  the  owner. 

But  you  were  surely  too  severe, 
poor  friend  of  mine,  "niere  were  just 
men  even  in  Askelon — upright,  reli- 
gious, and  inteUigenti  full  of  good 
works.  What  if  this  clever  convey- 
ancer had  appropriated  to  himself 
enough  to  buy  him  a  fine  house? 
Was  it  not  in  ^e  very  air  of  Askelon 
that  he  should  do  such  a  thing — ^that 


he,  like  others,  should  at  any  rate  es- 
tablish himself  comfortably  ?  and  will 
not  some  honester  man  than  himself 
lire  after  him  in  the  fine  house  t  Come 
now,  confess,  I  used  to  say,  that  you 
yourself,  in  his  place,  might  not  have 
done  much  better:  confess,  at  least, 
that  when  you  were  a  boy  you  put 
your  fingers  into  the  sugar-bowl  when 
you  should  have  kept  them  out,  when 
you  well  knew  that  you  ought  to  keep 
tbem  out  I  And  then  my  friend  would 
confess  the  pressure  of  the  ^^  environ- 
ment," the  power  of  the  ''  Zeit-Geist," 
as  wa  have  learned  to  call  it  since 
then.  Poor  man  I  That  was  long 
ago;  and  things  have  changed  greatly 
in  Askelon  of  latter  years.  They  tell 
me  that  everybody  there  has  now 
grown  honest,  and  that  nobody  goes 
around  any  more  reading  invisible 
writing  on  the  houses.  And  all  the 
fine  buildings  are  still  standing,  it  ap- 
pears ;  though  the  journals  of  that  city 
remark  that  some  of  the  Grecian  ar- 
chitecture has  peeled  off  from  the 
fronts  of  the  houses  in  the  Pentod6n, 
having  been  insecurely  fastened  on,  it 
seems,  at  first.  And  how  my  poor 
friend  used  to  criticise  those  very  pal- 
aces in  his  dry,  technical  way  I  One 
thing  in  particular  that  he  said  I  re- 
member by  the  antithesiB,  the  turn  of 
it;  he  used  to  say  that  the  architects  of 
Askelon  were  never  certain  whether  to 
oonstmct  ornament  or  to  ornament  con- 
struction. 

Well,  he  is  gone  now;  he  will  never 
blame  Askelon  again,  or  run  down 
Gath.  He  died  in  Philistia.  Perhaps 
he  served  his  purpose  there,  but  I  am 
sure  he  would  have  done  more  if  he 
had  been  a  little  less  Quixotio  in  his 
notions. 

But  let  us  not  grow  tristful  again. 
How  many  a  happy  escape,  as  we 
said,  has  been  made  from  Philistia; 
how  many  a  dear  spirit  has  made  its 
way  out  of  the  darkness  to  a  tnie 
honor.  If  many  who  have  had  the 
higher  endowments  have  perished  in 
the  shadow,  princes  dying  behind  the 
iron  mask,  yet  not  all  have  failed; 
some  have  broken  away  to  a  career. 
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Of  two  saoh  in  particular  let  qa  con- 
clade  by  speaking — ^Winckelmann  and 
Heine.  Both  were  Prusaiana,  and 
each  one  migrated  from  the  north  into 
a  soathem  country,  a  fugitiye  from 
*'the  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of 
the  storm.'* .  Each  waited  long  before 
bis  opportunity  came;  each  learned 
that  the  **  tardiest  of  the  immortals 
are  the  boon  Hours.''  But  each  found 
his  opportunity;  and  by  what  an  in- 
stinctive escape  I  For  Winckelmann 
it  was  his  fiibt  journey  out  of  Prus- 
sia, when,  in  17S6,  he  set  his  face  to- 
ward Rome;  still  it  was  a  homing 
flight  like  that  of  a  carrier  pigeon ;  for 
in  Rome  he  found  his  appointed  place, 
and  there  he  spent  in  congenial  work 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life.  Tet 
he  could  say,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
spirit,  on  reaching  Rome,  *'I  have 
come  into  the  world  and  into  Italy  too 
late. "  Nor  may  we  contradict  that  bit- 
ter cry,  even  in  view  of  Winckelmann's 
great  critical  achievement;  we  have 
to  ask.  Might  it  not  have  been  greater 
still,  had  he  not  been  thus  9enu  thidi- 
orunij  as  Horace  phrases  it — thus  un- 
luckily belated  in  his  culture  f 

All  the  traits  of  these  migrations  of 
men  of  genius  are  interesting,  and  we 
may  dwell  for  a  moment,  though  at 
the  risk  of  some  digression,  upon 
Winckelmann's  disappointment  on  his 
arrival  in  the  city  of  his  desire.  It 
was  a  pathetic  disappointment,  but 
one  of  a  kind  not  infrequent  with  sen- 
sitive minds.  Long  detained  by  pov- 
erty in  the  north,  it  was  not  until  the 
age  of  thirty-eight  that  he  reached 
Italy;  and  when  at  last  he  arrived 
in  Rome,  the  longed-for  city  wore  a 
strange  look  for  him— had  an  aspect 
for  which  he  was  not  prepared.  It 
was  there  that  his  emotion  broke  out 
as  we  have  seen.  We  can  understand 
his  disappointment  if  we  bear  in  mind 
the  cruel  treatment  to  which  our  fan- 
cies are  commonly  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  the  fact.  ^  How  swiftly,  how 
silently,  like  the  irrevocable  sequence 
of  images  in  a  dissolving  view,  our 
premonitions  vanish  under  the  light  of 
the  reality  I     The  actual  Rome,  the 


living  man,  the  painting,  the  land- 
scape which  we  travel  far  to  see — these 
dispel  at  once  the  preconception;  a 
glance,  and  the  dream  is  gone,  how- 
ever long  domesticated  in  the  mind, 
however  brightly  glowing  but  now  in 
the  imagination.  Fact  is  a  careless 
bedfellow,  and  overlays  the  tender 
child  Fancy;  and  even  when  nature 
contrives  Uie  change  less  rudely,  wo 
can  hardly  resign  our  poor,  famil- 
iar fancies  without  regret.  But  some- 
times, happily,  we  can  do  what 
Winckelmann  did  not  do ;  we  can  re- 
tain the  old  fancies  and  compare  them 
with  the  experience.  Let  me  give  a 
personal  instance ;  I  remember  framing 
the  distinctest  image  of  the  lakes  of 
Killamey  from  my  childhood  readings 
in  Peter  Parley's  veritable  histories. 
There  waa  the  cool  spring,  shaded  with 
bushes,  and  pouring  out  abundant  wa- 
ters ;  and  there  was  the  blessed  Saint 
Patrick,  standing  by  the  rocky  edge 
of  the  spring,  clasping  down  the  stout 
lid  of  an  iron-bound  chest  upon  the 
last  of  the  unhappy  serpents  of  Erin, 
and  saying,  **Be  aisy,  darlints  I  "  just 
before  casting  the  box  into  the  depths 
of  the  lake.  It  was  a  pleasant  scene, 
a  dear  imaginative  microcosm ;  never 
was  a  distincter  picture  in  my  mind 
than  that  of  this  fancied  EZillamey. 
The  real  Killamey  I  saw  many  years 
after  reading  those  histories  of  Peter 
Parley,  yet  that  first  vivid  picture  did 
not  vanish  at  the  sight ;  the  fancied  lake 
held  its  place  against  the  reality  ^  nay, 
even  at  this  day,  I  can  call  up  the  two 
pictures  at  will,  the  imagined  and  the 
real,  and  compare  the  two— the  scene 
of  my  early  fancies  with  the  humorous 
Celtic  saint  standing  beside  the  spring 
and  snapping  down  the  lid  of  his  box 
upon  the  tail  of  the  last  snake,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  broader  landscape 
of  reality,  in  which  there  were  no 
saints,  but  many  Patricks. 

But  Winckelmann,  if  he  did  not  find 
the  visionary  Rome,  soon  became  re-' 
oondled  to  the  real  one.  The  city  put 
on  the  homelike  look  for  him,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  it  became  pro- 
foundly endeared  to  him.  .  It  was  with. 
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the  antbentic  pang  of  homeidckness 
that*  he  left  it,  finally,  to  make  tjiat 
northward  journey  from  which  he  was 
never  to  return. 

How  different  was  Heine's  first  ex- 
perience of  his  newly-found  home, 
Paris !  For  that  other  migrating 
spirit  there  was  no  such  initiatory  dis- 
appointment. For  Heine  his  adopted 
city  was  from  the  first  a  spiritual 
home,  a  true  city  of  refuge,  an  island 
of  the  blessed.  For  years,  lingering 
in  his  cold  city  of  the  north,  wr- 
dammtea  Bdmlbwrg^  as  he  called  it,  he 
bad  longed  in  vain  to  ^cape;  and  to 
what  vivid  expressions  of  bis  suffer- 
ing he  gives  utterance  I  In  one  place 
he  coi^pares  himself  to  the  white 
swans  at  the  public  garden,  whose 
wings  were  broken  on  the  approach  of 
winter  that  they  should  not  fly  away 
to  the  south : 

**The  waiter  at  the  Pavilion  de- 
clared that  they  were  comfortable 
there,  and  that  the  cold  was  healthy 
for  them.  But  that  is  not  true.  It  is 
not  good  for  one  to  be  imprisoned 
hopelessly  in  a  cold  pool,  and  there  to 
be  frozen  up;  to  have  one's  wings 
broken  so  that  one  can  no  kmger  fly 
forth  to  the  fair  South,  where  the 
beautiful  flowers  are,  and  the  golden 
sunlight,  and  the  blue  mountun  li^kes. 
Alas  !  to  me  once  was  Fate  not  much 
kinder." 

.  While  still  i)ent  up  in  Hamburg  he 
had  written  thus  to  a  friend:  **I  am 
no  German,  as  you  well  know.  •  .  . 
There  are  but  three  civilized  people — 
<he  French,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Per- 
sian. .  .  .  Ah,  how  I  yearn  for 
Ispahan  !  Alas  I  I,  poor  fellow,  am 
far  from  its  lovely  minarets  and  odor- 
iferous gardens  !  Ah,  it  is  a  terrible 
fate  for  a  Persian  poet  that  he  must 
wear  himself  out  in  your  base,  rugged 
German  tongue.  .  .  .  O  Firdusi  I 
O  Ischami  I  O  Saadi  I  how  miserable 
is  your  brother  ! " 

As  Ck)ethe  is  said  to  have  thought  of 
doing  when  he  was  in  love  with 
•*Lili,"  Heine  at  this  time  thought 
of  retiring  to  the  United  States,  **a 
land  whioh  I  loved  before  I  knew  it," 


as  he  wrote  from  Heligoland  in  1880. 
How  be  knew  it  does  not  appear,  bat 
he  decided  against  us;  he  calls  this 
country  a  *'  frigh^ul  dungeon  of  free- 
dom, where  the  invisible  chains  gall 
still  more  painfully  than  the  visible 
ones  at  home,  and  where  .  .  .  the 
mob  exercises  its  coarse  dominion  1 " 
Meanwhile,  as  he  tells  us  somewhere, 
•*  In  Hamburg  it  was  my  only  conso- 
lation to  think  that  I  was  bet^  than 
other  people." 

Heine  readied  Paris  in  his  t^irt;^ 
first  year;  and  never  was  the  city  bet- 
ter appreciated  and  enjoyed  than  by 
this  young  wanderer  during  the  earii- 
er  time  of  his  residence  there.  Every- 
thing in  it  pleased  him :  the  intellee- 
tual  life,  the  interest  in  ideas,  not  less 
than  the  gayisty  and  charm.  But  he 
found  much  pleasure  in  the  courtesy 
of  Parisian  manners.  Parisian  man- 
ners were  then,  as  even  now,  distin- 
guishable from  Prussian  by  the  care- 
ful observer.  '  ^  Sweet  pineapple  odors 
of  politeness  I"  he  says,  **how  bene- 
ficially didst  thou  console  my  sick 
spirit,  which  had  swallowed  down  in 
Germany  so  much  tobacco  vapor  I 
.  .  .  like  the  melodies  of  Rosmni 
did  the  pretty  phrases  of  apology  <3i  a 
Frenchman  sound  in  my  ear,  who  had 
gently  pushed  me  in  the  street  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival.  I  was  almost 
frightened  at  suefa  sweet  politeness — ^I 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  boorish 
German  knocks  in  the  ribs  without 
any  apology  at  all."  If  any  one  jos- 
tled Heine  roughly  in  the  street,  and 
made  no  apology,  be  would  say,  **I 
knew  that  that  man  was  one  of  my 
countrymen,"* 

Bat  Paris  is  somewhat  more  than  a 
city  of  pleasure ;  it  is  a  city  of  oppor- 
tunity. To  many  Americans  it  is  a 
stumUing'block,  to  many  Englishmen 
foolishness ;  but  Heine  was  one  of  the 
true  children  of  Paris,  though  wander- 
ing at  first  far  from  the  centre,  and  he 
found  fitting  work  there.  They  were 
busy  as  well  as  joyous  years,  those  that 
he  first  spent  in  that  bright  capital.     O 

*  I  quote  from  the  trazialatioiiB  in  Stlgand^s 
"life." 
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iWifl,  city  of  c^portonity,  how  many 
other  of  thy  children  are  still  wandering 
far  from  the  centre  I  Some  of  them  live 
upon  the  derraa  of  Patagonia,  some  in 
the  stonier  streets  of  Askelon,  some  in- 
habit  cayes  in  the  deserts  of  Maceria. 
Living  an  anchorite's  life  in  Gennan  vil- 
lageSf  in  Pacifio  colonies,  on  Cape 
God  or  Eergaelen's  Land,  the  delicate 
French  spirit  wastes  itself  away.  And 
yet  some  of  these  exiles  have  found 
their  way  to  that  centre  of  blithe  intel- 
kctaal  actiTity. 

Heine  was  such  a  one;  he  spent  in 
Paris  the  most  prodnctiye  and  happy 
period  of  his  life,  the  bright  interval 
between  his  cloudy  morning  and  the 
shadows  that  were  to  gather  around 
him  before  their  time;  and  how  he 
glowed  in  the  warmth  and  light  of 
the  capital  I  And  while  he  carried  his 
pleasures  to  excess,  yet  he  did  not  go 
pleasuring  like  the  vulgar.  In  a  valid 
sense  his  very  extravagances  had  an 
intelligible  principle  in  them;  one 
might  say  that  he  disMpated  him- 
self upon  ethical  grounds.  Tet  his 
were  the  reasons  of  a  poetic,  not 
of  an  analytic  thinker.  The  popular 
religion,  he  said,  has  dishonored  the 
flesh;  let  us  restore  it  to  honor.  To 
restore  joyousness  to  modem  life,  some- 
thing of  the  antique  innocence  to  plea- 
sure, to  make  it  reputable  as  well  as 
delightful,  to  readjust  the  conscience 
of  a  community  which  looked  upon 
pleasure  as  essentially  wrong,  and  yet 
pursued  it,  so  thinking,  at  the  expense 
of  its  conscience,  to  relieve  pleasure 
somewhat  from  the  ban,  to  augment, 
IB  a  word,  the  permitted  happiness  of 
life — ^that  was  Heine's  aim ;  that  was 
what  he  understood  by  his  favorite 
doctrine  of  restoring  the  flesh  to  honor 
— la  rehdbU/Uatum  de  la  chair. 

Do  you  call  that  an  easy  creed,  a 
comfortable  practice  t  I  will  not  deny 
it,  but  do  not  let  us  lose  the  distinc- 
tion, the  trait  by  which  Heine's  doc- 
trine was  discriminated  from  that  of 
some  other  easy-going  apostles.  Heine 
was  intellectually  sincere;  he  had  a 
genuine  purpose;  he  did  not  go  to 
Paris,  for  instance,  as  some  of  our  mis- 


sionaries have  gone  of  late  years  to 
Florence  and  Madrid,  with  commis- 
sions to  labor  among  the  **  nominal 
Christians,"  as  they  call  the  Catholic 
residents  of  those  comfortable  capitals, 
to  convert  them  to  the  true  Christiani- 
ty of  American  Protestantism.  No; 
Heine  had  too  much  directness,  too 
much  intellectual  verity  for  a  situation 
of  that  sort :  his  mistakes  were  honest 
mistakes,  and  he  paid  an  honest  penal- 
ty for  thenu 

And  surely  the  reinstatement  of  the 
flesh,  the  restoration  of  the  body  to 
honor  and  to  p^ection,  is,  as  I  have 
said  elsewhere,  an  admirable  purpose. 
It  is  only  through  the  wise  reinstate- 
ment of  the  flesh,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
that  the  condition  of  men  is  likely  to 
be  much  bettered ;  for  it  grows  clearer 
eveiy  year  that  educating  will  not  ac- 
complish this,  or  medicine,  or  penal- 
ties, or  perhaps  even  preaching.  But 
Heine  was  no  theorist  in  these  mat- 
ters: he  was  poet  before  all,  and  he 
wsfl  too  absolutely,  too  completely 
a  poet  for  the  justest  thought,  or 
for  his  own  good.  Heine's  nature 
lacked  that  tonic  bent  toward  accu- 
rate knowledge,  toward  dispassionate 
observation  and  thought,  which  was 
the  salvation,  for  instance,  of  Qoethe, 
and  which  has  been  the  salvation  of 
all  great  natures  who  have  sought  to 
excel  in  character  as  well  as  in  art. 
The  spring  of  clear,  untroubled  intelli- 
gence did  not  flow  for  Heine;  the 
stream  which  should  flow  upon  the 
homestead  of  every  poet,  the^n«  Ba/w- 
dusia  tplendidiarfntro.  In  those  invig- 
orating waters  he  seldom  refreshed  his 
spirit  as  the  greatest  poets  have  done 
— in  meditation,  in  discipline,  in  dis- 
passionate inquiry.  These  are  the 
^iritual  antiseptics  that  toe  needful  at 
least  for  the  more  carnal  poetic  tempera- 
ments. Am  I  using  f andful  metaphors  ?, 
I  meim  that  the  poet  who  may  under- 
take to  put  forth  a  new  gospel  of  c<mi- 
duet,  must  first  think  long  and  strictly. 
But  Heine  did  not  think  strictly,  and 
his  critical  theory  of  life  need  not  de- 
tain us.  Heine  thoufi^ht  of  pleasure, 
for  instance,  as  Mr.  lUiskiu  thinks  of 
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work,  that  it  is  a  thing  to  be  had  for 
the  asking;  the  fact  being  in  any  state 
of  society  yet  established  inexorably 
the  reverse— namely,  that  neither  work 
nor  pleasure  is  commonly  to  be  had  on 
demand. 

But  it  was  a  part  of  the  new  creed 
that  enjoyment  was  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  and  the  propagcmda  already  ez- 
.isted.  **  There  was  a  little  society  of 
devotees,  if  I  may  call  them  so— Michel 
Chevalier,  Olinde,  Enfantin,  and 
others — ^who  were  zealously  preaching 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh";  and 
Heine  devoted  himself  with  assiduity 
to  the  pleasing  cultus — ^with  all  the 
more  assiduity,  we  may  fairly  suppose, 
as  being  a  stranger  in  Paris.  I  fear 
that  his  labors  were  in  the  main  of  a 
carnal  and  unscientific  sort ;  certainly 
they  never  won  him  any  reputation  for 
religious  zeal.  Nor  was  Paris  the  field 
before  all  others  where  laborers  of 
this  sort  were  needed.  In  Paris,  in- 
deed, the  doctrine  and  practice  of 
pleasure  had  been  attended  to,  with 
no  lack  of  zeal,  for  at  least  three 
centuries  before  the  time  of  Heine's 
arrival  there.  Would  that  Heine  had 
taken  up  his  creed  with  somewhat 
more  of  reserve;  that  ho  had  been 
content  with  a  less  many-sided  experi- 
ence of  pleasure  I  For  he  surfeited 
himself  somewhat  with  this  experience ; 
he  knew  its  dangers  perfectly  well, 
but  what  ardent  young  man  is  deterred 
by  knowing  the  danger  ?  We  bite  at 
the  hook  just  the  same,  as  M.  Benan 
says :  Vhame^on  est  evident^  et  rUanmomi 
an  y  a  mordu^  on  y  mordra  toi^aurs. 
And  with  all  his  love  of  delicacy,  with 
all  his  distinction  of  spirit,  he  sdso  rel- 
ished harsh  things.  Sharp  aliments, 
rank  flavors,  draining  ecstasies  that 
mingle  the  last  drop  of  pleasure  with 
pain  and  faintness,  seemed  necessary 
to  complete  the  round  of  this  man^s 
life— of  Heine  the  singer,  Heine  the 
man  of  all  his  time  in  whom  the  deli- 
cate blossoms  of  poetry  were  most  fra- 
grant. No  poet  could  better  deal  than 
he  with  the  exquisite  joyances  of  the 
heart  and  soul ;  wid  he  well  knew  that 
this  bloom  does  not  gather  upon  the 
fruit  of  coarse  experience.     He  knew 


that  the  most  delicate  vintage  is 
yielded  to  the  gentle  pressure.  But 
with  this  he  was  not  content.  He 
crushed  the  grape  harshly ;  he  made  it 
yield  up  its  harsher  juices;  the  flavors 
of  rind  and  seed  are  expressed  in  the 
wine  of  his  life,  and  mingle  with  the 
cup  that  he  poors  out. 

And  his  life  was  spent  as  wine  is 
poured  upon  the  ground.  Heine  end- 
ed where  the  ascetios  began,  in  pain, 
privation,  mortification  of  the  flesh; 
and  it  was  a  mortiflcation  that  had 
not  even  the  consolation  of  being  the 
sufferer's  own  choice,  for  it  was  invol- 
untary. Better  for  him  would  it  have 
been  had  he  gone  out  to  dwell  in  the 
wilderness,  as  St.  Jerome  left  the  Paris 
of  his  day,  and  retired  into  the  desert 
of  Chalcis.  For  a  strange  penalty  was 
to  be  his— one  of  which  the  joyous 
apostle  of  pleasure  could  hardly  have 
dreamed  before  the  blow  f  elL  A  para- 
lytic touch  converted  the  man  of  plea- 
sure into  a  man  of  pain,  his  bed  a  liv- 
ing tomb.  No  more  for  ever,  for  Heine, 
was  there  to  be  any  reinstatement  of 
the  flesh. 

This  dark  dosing  period  of  Heine's 
life  has  a  fascination  about  it;  it 
holds  the  attention  like  the  back- 
ground of  a  Rembrandt  etching,  with 
its  dimly-seen  forms  that  appear  to 
stir  in  the  gloom,  ghostly,  half-alive; 
such  a  contrast  there  is  between  his 
gloomy  close  and  the  bright  projeo- 
tion  of  his  earlier  career.  Shall  we 
call  his  life  a  failure  as  regards  him- 
self, his  personal  success  and  happi- 
ness ?  Upon  that  point  we  may  not 
pronounce  too  confidently.  He  would 
have  chosen  it  had  the  choice  been 
offered  him  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  altematives;  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred it  to  any  commonplace  exist- 
ence. There  will  always  be  those  who 
hold  that  such  careers  as  Byron's  or 
Heine's,  such  fitful  careers,  with  their 
fierce  ttoipests,  tbdr  ecstatiie  sunshine, 
their  "awful  brevity,"  are  preferable 
to  any  serener  life,  however  long;  and 
least  of  all  may  wo  pity  Heine.  With 
what  scorn  would  he  look  down  upon 
our  pity  I 

Heine's  life  has  a  peculiar  value  (lpk> 
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the  Btadent  of  modem  life,  in  that  it  has 
what  we  may  call  an  exemplary  inter- 
est. For  ^  Heine  made  that  costly 
sacrificial  experiment  of  which  the 
old  examples  never  suffice  us ;  the  ex- 
periment which  each  new  generation 
requires  anew,  in  which  nature  in 
her  wasteful  way  insists  on  consum- 
ing the  finest  geniuses.  As  Byron  had 
attempted  just  before  him,  so  Heine 
attempted  to  think  and  to  live  without 
reserves,  to  compass  the  round  of  senti- 
ment and  sensation,  to  touch  the  entire 
range  of  experience.  Like  Byron,  he 
could  not  pass  through  the  fire;  he 
fell,  the  flame  licked  him  up.  And 
yet,  far  more  truly  than  many  a  mar- 
tyr, Byron  and  Heine  gave  their  lives 
for  us.  Not,  indeed,  in  the  professed 
spirit  of  the  martyr,  not  purposing  the 
sacrifice,  but  for  that  very  reason  mak- 
ing it  the  more  significant.  They  ex- 
perimented lavishly,  daringly  with 
life,  and  in  their  poems  they  give  us 
real  life  as  no  other  poets  since  have 
done.  They  are  real  passion,  real 
thought,  the  ruddy  drops  of  the  sad 
heart.  Heine's  **Book  of  Songs"  is 
his  own  body  and  blood.  One  feels 
of  it  what  Whitman  says  of  his 
'*  Leaves  of  Grass**:  "This  is  no  book; 
who  touches  this  touches  a  man." 

And  Heine  and  Byron,  in  g^iving 
their  lives  for  us,  did  what  the  greatest 


poets  and  the  strongest  men  have  sel- 
dom done.  Though  they  have  always 
suffered,  yet  for  us  these  have  rather 
toiled  than  suffered.  Dante,  Michel- 
angelo, Shakespeare,  Goethe— what  ex- 
alted, what  demiurgic  creations  have 
they  bequeathed  to  us,  what  power  to 
move,  what  beauty  to  ponder  with  un- 
approachable longing  I  But  thes3 
creations  have  an  awing  beauty ;  they 
keep  an  unattainable  distance  and 
height.  When  we  consider  the  lives 
of  these  greatest  spirits,  we  find  them 
walking  apart  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
hills,  pursuing  arduous  ways  where 
few  or  none  may  bear  them  company. 
Their  paths  gain  upward  upon  the 
heights ;  they  gain  so  far  and  high  that 
the  tinge  of  that  mountain  remoteness 
falls  upon  them — ^an  airy  distance,  a 
deterring  shadow;  and  if  ever  their 
voices  seem  to  say,  **  Follow  us,"  they 
have  not  pointed  out  the  way. 

But  though  Byron  and  Heine  were 
thus  rapt  up  into  the  mountain  in  vis- 
ions, their  daily  walk  and  life  were  in 
the  world ;  its  dust  and  soilure  cling  to 
them,  we  see  them  wavering  and  going 
astray.  Their  very  wanderings  bring 
them  nearer  to  us,  who  sojourn;  their 
desire,  their  aspiration,  their  failures 
make  the  wiser  use  of  opportunity  pos- 
sible to  any  of  us  who  may  have  been 
bom  away  from  home. 

Titus  Muhson  Ck>Air. 


THE  HOME  OF  MY  HEART. 


VOT  here  In  tbB  popalooB  town. 

In  the  plajlioiife  or  mart, 
Not  h«re  in  the  ways  gnj  and  brown, 
But  afar  on  the  green-swelling  down, 
la  the  home  of  my  heart 

Oliere  the  hUlaide  slopes  down  to  a  dell 

Whence  a  streamlet  has  start ; 
There  are  woods  and  sweet  grass  on  the  swell. 
And  the  south  winds  and  west  knowit  well : 

*T  Is  the  home  of  mj  heart 

There*s  a  cottage  overshadowed  by  lesrea 

Orowtng  fairer  than  art, 
Where  under  the  low  sloping  eayea 
No  false  hand  the  swallow  bereay^ : 

T  is  the  home  of  my  heart 


And  there  as  yon  gaze  down  the  lea, 

Where  the  trees  stand  i^MOi, 
Over  grassland  and  woodland  may  be 
Ton  will  catch  the  faint  ^eam  of  the  sea 

From  the  home  of  my  heart 

And  there  in  the  raptnrons  spring, 

When  the  morning  rays  dart 
O^er  the  plain,  and  the  morning  birds  sing, 
Ton  may  see  the  moat  beaatlful  thing 

In  the  home  of  my  heart; 

Vor  there  at  the  casement  abore, 

WlMte  the  roeeboshes  part, 
WUl  blnsh  the  ftdr  face  of  my  love: 
Ah,yesl  it  is  this  that  wlU  prove        ^ 

*T  la  the  home  of  my  heart. 
P.  W 

uigiLizea  by  ^ 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL,  shortly  before 
his  death,  said  that  what  he  had 
seen  and  heard  in  public  life  had  left 
npon  his  mind  a  prevailing  impression 
of  gloom  and  grief.  What  impressed 
the  mind  of  the  English  statesBMkn  so 
painfully  in  reference  to  his  own  coun- 
try must  be  felt  correspondingly  by 
Americans  who  contemplate  the  South ; 
for  its  present  condition  awakens  the 
anxious  solicitude  of  erery  thonghful 
patriot.  A  brief  mention  of  some  of 
the  evils  that  afflict  her  may  help  to* 
ward  the  ascertainment  and  applicar- 
tio^  of  adequate  remedies.  Let  it  be 
premised  that  this  discussion  proceeds 
in  no  degree  from  disloyalty  to  the 
Qovernment,  nor  from  unwillingness 
to  accept  the  legitimate  consequences 
of  the  war. 

Betwixt  the  North  and  the  South 
there  lingers  much  estrangement.  One 
serious  cause  of  irritation  at  the  Souths 
which  seems  irremediable,  is  the  dis- 
trust with  which  those  who  sustained 
the  Confederate  States  are  regarded  by 
a  large  number  of  Northern  people. 
Our  motives  are  habitually  misrepre- 
sented, our  purposes  misunderstood, 
our  actions  perverted,  our  character 
maligned.  On  our  conduct  have  been 
placed  constructions  which  seem  to 
spring  from  direst  hate  or  malice.  By 
representative  men  Southern  States  are 
spoken  of  as  outside  the  Union;  and 
^* a  solid  South  "  has  been  the  party  i^ 
peal  most  efficacious  for  arousing  sec- 
tional and  vindictive  passion.  Every 
Southern  citizen  who  followed  his  con- 
victions, and  affiliated  with  the  1,640,- 
000  Democrats  of  the  North,  is  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty  or  treason.  No 
protestations  of  men  or  parties,  no 
avowals  of  governors  or  legislatures, 
are  accepted  as  sincere  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  support  of  the  Republican 
party.  Party  platforms,  the  support 
of  an  Abolitionist  like  Mr.  Greeley, 
organic  laws,  are  regarded  as  decep- 
tive because  the  shibboleth  of  disloy- 


alty and  patriotiffln  is  '^  RepabUcaa- 
ism.''  These  persistent  efforts  to 
brand  us  as  inferiors,  to  make  us  un- 
equals  as  citicens,  to  coerce  the  sup- 
port of  an  administration  and  a  party, 
are  based  upon  our  unfitness,  morally 
at  intellectually,  to  decide  for  our- 
selves what  is  best  for  the  eountry^s 
welfare  and  perpetuity.  We  are  loyal, 
and  patriotie,  and  honest  only  when 
we  sing  psans  to  the  AdministratioB 
and  its  favorites.  Practically  the  war 
has  been  prolonged,  and  this  policy  <^ 
disunion  alienates,  embitters,  and  pro- 
hibits tbe  growth  of  fraternal  senti- 
ments. To  prevent  a  complete  and 
durable  reoonciliation  seems  the  set- 
tled policy  of  a  large  party.  This 
proscription  and  ostracism  have  help- 
ed to  create  a  h(^lesenees  as  to  the  fo- 
ture.  A  nightmare  paralyzes  our  en^ 
ergies. 

The  South,  if  c<mquered,  and  hon- 
estly accepting  the  results  of  the  war, 
needed  encouragement  and  material 
help  instead  of  discriminating  inju- 
ries. Her  condition  was  deplorable. 
All  wars  are  destructive  of  property 
and  production.  To  the  South  the 
war  between  the  States  was  exhaust- 
ing to  the  utmost  degree.  Its  destruo- 
tiveness  is  not  computable  by  figures. 
The  numerical  inferiority  of  the  army 
made  it  necessary  to  put  mto  the  effec- 
tive military  force  every  available  boy 
and  man;  and  these  were  thus  with- 
drawn from  productive  labor.  Much 
of  the  labor  that  remained  was  ap- 
plied, not  to  the  production  of  wealth, 
but  to  such  manufactures  as  were 
needful  onlyjn  war.  Tor  four  dread- 
ful years,  like  the  tritte  nothe  described 
by  Prescott,  with  ports  closed,  and 
under  the  imperious  necessity  of  evok- 
ing and  utilizing  every  po^ble  war- 
like agency,  this  cessation  of  wealth- 
producing  industry,  this  drain  upon 
material  resources,  this  decimation  of 
our  best  men,  this  waste  of  capital  and 
exhaustion  of  the  country  from  the 
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Rio  Qrande  to  the  Chesapeake  bay,  coch 
tinned  remorseleesly.  Soperadd  the 
emancipation  of  4,000,000  slayea,  the 
mdden  extinction  of  $1,600,000,000 
of  property,  the  disorganization  of  the 
labor  system,  the  opheayial  of  society, 
the  ** stupendous  innovation"  upon 
habits,  modes  of  thoagfat,  allegiance, 
amonnting  almost  to  a  change  of  civ- 
ilization, and  it  win  be  easy  to  see 
tiiat  the  Sooth  started  upon  her  new 
career  with  nothing  bat  geniid  cli- 
mate, fertile  soil,  and  brave  hearts. 
Absence  of  capital,  of  concentrated 
wealth,  made  it  necessary  to  begin  ds 
naoo.  Slavery  and  profitableness  of 
crops  had  prevented  diversity  of  p«r- 
salts.  Agricoltare,  affiled  to  a  few 
prodncts,  was  almost  oar  sole  occi^m- 
tion.  Former  habits  had  disinclined 
to  mechanical  porsoits  or  manual  la- 
bor, and  o«r  towns,  since  1866,  have 
been  crowded  with  yoai^^  men,  who  . 
have  sought  in  clerkships,  agencies, 
and  professions  tiie  means  oi  support. 
These  employments,  if  famishing  re- 
munerative wages,  are  not  wealth-pro- 
ducing, add  nothing  to  capital,  and 
hav^  aggravated  the  general  impover- 
ishment. 

These  evils  have  been  intenmfied  by 
vicioas  legislation  and  bad  govem- 
mtnU  Federal  legislation  has  been 
much  in  the  interest  of  stock-jobbers, 
speculators,  monopolists,  so  that  ^' cor- 
ners **  have  been  fostered,  and  labor 
has  paid  heavy  and  depressing  tribute 
to  fatten  greedy  oormonmts.  The 
present  system  of  banking  violates  the 
established  principles  of  currency,  and 
is  in  utter  contradiction  to  what,  for  a 
decade,  by  consent  of  all  parties  and 
financiers,  was  the  policy  of  the  Gov^ 
emment.  Bad  as  the  system  is  inhe- 
rently by  injurious  legislation,  its  ben- 
efits are  secured  to  a  favored  class, 
and  by  combination  with  other  corpo- 
rations, notably  rmlroad  companies, 
the  business  of  the  country  is  largely 
in  the  control  of  a  few  monopolists, 
who  rule  and  grow  rich  in  spite  of  the 
laws  of  politieal  economy.  Promissory 
notes,  printed  witii  pictures  on  fine 
paper,  have  been  substituted  for  the 
money  of  the  Constitution,  and  our 


:1ri"^' 


young  people  are  growing  up  with  th^ 
notion  that  this  rag  currency  is  a  legi- 
timate measure  of  value  and  a  legal 
solvent  of  debts. 

So  marked  has  been  this  class  legis- 
lation in  the  interest  of  capital,  that  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace of  Pennsylvania,  says,  '^From  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Administra- 
ti<m  down  to  the  adjournment  of  Con> 
gress  in  August,  1876,  every  financial 
statute  has  had  but  one  purpose,  and 
that  purpose  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Gov- 
ernment." Statistics  show  how  inse- 
cure is  business,  on  what  vicious,  prin- 
ciples it  is  transacted,  and  how  rapid- 
ly prq>erty  ia  concentrating  in  the 
hands  of  a  few.  In  1874  there  were 
5,880  failures  for  a  total  of  $155,000,- 
000,  and  in  1875  the  failures  increased 
to  7,740,  aggregating  a  loss  of  $201,- 
000,000.  In  both  North  and  South 
tiiere  has  he&SL  a  frightful  increase  of 
indebtedness  by  towns  and  dtiea, 
counties  and  States— thirty-eight  States 
owe  an  aggregate  of  $882,000,000— 
so  that  taxpayers  groan  in  purse  and 
spirit,  and  are  deeply  concerned  to 
find  a  way  of  honest  payment. 

Taxation  has  been  and  is  a  potent 
instrument  of  wrong  and  corruption. 
To  pay  the  national  debt  increased 
taxation  was,  of  course,  necessary  and 
proper,  but  taxation  should  have  been 
adjusted  to  the  rights  of  honest  credi- 
tors and  the  lessened  pecuniary  ability 
of  taxpayers.  The  Federal  and  local 
taxes  of  the  last  eleven  years,  accord- 
ing to  high  aathority,  amount  to  not 
less  than  $7,500,000,000.  Never  in 
modem  times  was  revenue  collected  in 
such  a  complicated  and  ruinous  man- 
ner. Mr.  Curtis  tells  us  one-fourth  of 
the  revenue  is  lost  in  the  colle'ction. 
If  the  collection  and  expenditure  of 
revenue  be  the  teats  for  determining 
the  wisdom  of  a  government,  then 
ours  is  not  **th6  best  the  world  ever 
saw."' 

Extravagant  expenditure  is  closely 
connected  with  enormous  revenues. 
Economy  of  administration  is  a  lost 
art.  Federal  expenditure  in  1860, 
exclusive  of  payment  of  public  debt^v! 
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was  $1.94  per  head.  In  1870  it  was 
$8.52  per  head,  and  in  1875  $8.88. 
The  $4, 500, 000, 000  of  Federal  taxes*  of 
the  last  eleven  years  have  not  been 
exclnsiyely  appropriated  to  redaction 
of  debt  and  defraying  necessary  ex- 
penditares.  Officials  have  been  need- 
lessly mnltiplied,  jobs  have  been  creat- 
ed, peculation  is  common,  and  mil- 
lions have  been  squandered  on  con- 
tracts made  with  hungry  partisans. 
Such  an  exhaustion  of  national  re- 
sources is  governmental  robbery.  In 
the  purer  days  it  was  a  political  max- 
im that  no  more  money  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  people  than  was  nec- 
essary for  the  constitutional  and  eco- 
nomical wonts  of  the  Government. 
Large  revenues  and  large  expenditures 
are  mutually  recreative.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
the  most  sagacious  and  philosophical 
statesman  of  this  century,  said,  in 
1889,  '^I  am  disposed  to  regard  it  as 
a  political  maxim  in  free  States,  that 
an  impoverished  treasury,  once  in  a 
generation  at  least,  is  almost  indispen- 
sable to  the  preservation  of  their  in- 
stitutions and  liberty."  All  experi- 
ence shows  that  excessive  revenue  and 
large  expenditures  increase  the  patron- 
age of  the  government  and  corrupt 
public  and  private  morals.  Some  pal- 
liation may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
wars  are  demoralizing,  necessitate 
much  assumption  of  power,  and  that 
our  conflict  was  gigantic ;  but  after  all 
due  allowances  the  corruptions  in 
America  must  find  a  parallel  in  that 
period  of  English  history  when  the 
sovereign  was  the  pensioner  of  a  for- 
eign potentate.  The  centennial  anni- 
versary of  our  republic  finds  a  record 
so  scandalous  that  all  honest  men 
blush,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  eulogists 
have  to  make  the  humiliating  confes- 
sion of  much  of  vice  and  shame  in  our 
national  life,  of  a  decline  from  the  f or^ 

*  This  iB  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual 
amoontf  which  is,  howerer,  quite  large  ei}Oiigfa, 
$3,800,?23J66 ;  viz.,  dutoms,  $1,978,689,621 ;  in- 
ternal reyenae,  $l,896tl86,818;  direct  tax,  $0,947,- 
831 .  It  is  wen  to  remember,  too,  that  the  ezpen- 
dltares  of  the  Government  have  decreased  one- 
half  in.  this  period;  viz.,  fhnn  $5SO,809,417,  in 
1866,  to  $858,460,797  in  1876.  Of  this  decrease, 
thirty-three  millions  is  in  the  interest  on  the 
jmblic  debt— £d.  Qalaxt. 


mer  high  standard  of  political  and 
moral  purity,  and  of  the  blister  of 
corruption  in  high  places,  upon  Execu- 
tive and  judiciary,  upon  laws,  and  on 
the  acts  of  prominent  officials.  (See 
speeches  bf  Dr.  Storrs  and  Hon.  C  F. 
Adams.) 

As  cause  and  consequence  of  oppree- 
sive  taxes,  and  wasteful  and  corrupt 
extravagance,  I  may  instance  the  cen- 
tripetal tendencies  of  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment.  The  patriot  must  deprecate 
the  rapid  strides  toward  consolidi^ 
tlon.  Our  government  was  de- 
signed as  a  government  of  clearly- 
defined  limitations  upon  power.  It  is 
now  practically  absolute.  In  its  com- 
plex character,  a  division  of  powers 
mutually  exclusive  betwixt  Federal 
and  State  governments,  '*  divisibility 
of  sovereignty,  *'  as  some  phrase  it,  was 
contemplated.  Now  the  States  are 
provinces  dependent  on,  submiseive 
to,  the  central  head,  just  as  the  Colo- 
nies were  looked  upon,  prior  to  our 
independence,  as  a  species  of  feuda- 
tories for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country.  By  popular  vote,  by  elastic 
constructions  or  palpable  violations 
of  the  ([Constitution,  by  unprecedent- 
ed assumptions,  our  Federal  system 
has  been  revolutionized.  It  is  the 
height  of  abmrdity  to  talk  .of  the 
restrictions  of  a  written  Constitution, 
when  a  dominant  majority  interprets 
finally  that  inslmment,  and  there  are 
no  remedies  to  protect  against  invasion 
or  encroachment. *  It  is  a  mere  glitter- 
ing generality  to  boast  of  a  constito- 
tional  republic,  if  a  President  can  vio- 
late the  organic  law  with  impunity,  or 
if  Congress  is  restrained  in  its  assump- 
tions only  by  its  own  sense  of  justice. 
Much  recent  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  action  has  tended  to  absori> 
State  rights  and  prerogatives.  Mr. 
Boutwell's  proposition  to  remand  a 
State  to  territorial  pupilage  would  be 
but  the  legal  enactment  and  the  logi- 
cal sequence  of  what  has  had  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  a  large  number 

*  Kot  only  that  government  is  tyrannical  whkli 
is  tyrannically  administersd,  bnt  all  govonments 
are  tyrannical  which  have  not  in  their  constita- 
tion  a  sufficient  security  as^alnat  arbitnuy  power. 
^Burgh'i  pa.  2Htqui8,,  878,zea  oy  ^^  w  w -^  i^ 
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of  citizens.  Encroachments  have  been 
so  numeioas  and  violent,.  snbmisRicm 
has  been  so  tame,  that  goyemors  are 
coolly  set  aside  on  the  demand  of  a 
petty  marshal,  and  legislatures  on  the 
bidding  of  Mr.  Jones.  Once  States  were 
supposed  to  have  the  right  of  eminent 
domain ;  to  have  exclusive  control  of 
education,  of  litigation  among  its  own 
citizens ;  to  determine  the  elective  fran- 
chise ;  to  regulate  the  relations  of  pa- 
rent and  child,  husband  and  wife, 
guardian  and  ward;  but  that  was  in 
the  purer  days  of  the  republic,  when 
States  were  not  mere  counties,  but  po- 
litical communities,  with  a  large  re- 
siduum of  undelegated  powers.  The 
earlier  amendments  to  the  Oonstitu- 
tion  imposed  checks  and  limitations 
upon  the  general  Government,  becaxuse 
of  the  watchful  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  States  of  their  sovereignty  and 
independence.  Following  the  tenden- 
cy to  centralize,  to  despotize,  the  late 
amendments  are  in  the  direction  of 
consolidation,  and  take  away  from  the 
States  what  was  once  universally  re- 
garded as  their  eseelutwe  prerogative  in 
reference  to  the  elective  franchise. 
Now,  under  amendments  and  ^^appnh 
priate  legislation  for  carrying  them 
into  effect,"  the  national  Government 
can  control  voting,  make  a  registra- 
tion of  voters,  and  very  soon,  if  there 
be  no  arrest  of  tyranny,  the  ballot  box 
will  be  under  the  guardianship  of 
Presidential  appointees.  Federal  elec- 
tion laws  thus  degrade  States  into 
petty  municipalities  and  subvert  lib- 
erty. 

Passing  from  these  grievances,  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  Union,  I  ap- 
proach what  is  to  my  apprehension 
the  most  unmatchable  outrage  ever  in- 
flicted by  a  civilized  people.  Some 
acts,  like  the  partition  of  Poland, 
stand  out  on  the  pages  of  history 
as  disgraceful  national  crimes;  but 
most  of  them  shade  into  minor  offences 
compared  with  the  crime-breeding, 
race-endangering,  liberty-imperiling 
savagery  of  conferring  the  right  of  suf- 
frage upon  the  negroes  en  masae.  In 
other  countries  liberty  has  been  not 
so  much  a  creation  as  a  growth.    In 


conservative  England,  suffrage  has 
been  slowly,  temperately  enlarged,  al- 
ways preserving  restrictions  so  a^  not 
to  commit  the  destinies  of  the  king- 
dom to  an  ignorant  mob.  (Hving  the 
elective  franchise  to .  the  suddenly 
*  emancipated  negroes,  placing  the  gov- 
ernment of  States  in  the  hands  of  such 
a  class,  wholly  unprepared  by  educa- 
tion or  experience,  if  not  such  a  repeat- 
ing crime,  would  be  a  farce  for  the 
ages.  Every  person  of  the  least  in- 
telligence knows  that  generally  the 
voting  of  the  negroes  is  a  mere  sham. 
He  votes  as  a  machine.  He  is  the  tool 
of  the  demagogue,  the  pawn  of  a  po- 
litical party.  That  men  with  no  intel- 
ligent understanding  of  rights  and 
duties,  unable  to  read,  untrained  in 
political  affairs,  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  conmionest  matters  pertaining  to 
government,  superstitious,  credulous, 
victims  of  impostors,  paying  no  capi- 
tation tax,  should  decide  upon  grave 
questions  of  organic  or  statute  law, 
upon  the  financial  or  foreign  policy  of 
the  country,  should  control  counties, 
cities.  States,  is  an  offence  that  will 
stink  in  the  nostrils  of  coming  pentu- 
ries.  What  has  occurred  since  the 
Presidential  election  is  demonstration 
that  both  parties  at  the  North  regard 
unlimited  negro  suffrage  as  subversive 
of  the  principle  of  reliance  upon  moral 
worth  and  clear  intelligence.  The 
presence  of  the  military  in  South  Car- 
olina, Florida,  and  Louisiana,  the  hur- 
rying to  and  fro  of  partisans,  the 
secret  conclaves  and  cabalistic  tele- 
grams, the  jealous  superintendence  of 
the  counting  of  votes,  the  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  in  reference 
to  fraud  and  intimidation,  are  the 
legitimate  results  of  the  attempt  to 
sustain  a  party  by  such  extreme  medi- 
cine. Our  novel  experiment  of  free 
government  cannot  endure  many  more 
such  tests.  Prof.  Huxley,  speaking 
to  Americans  during  his  late  visit, 
said:  "You  and  your  descendants 
have  to  ascertain  whether  the  great 
mass  of  people  will  hold  together  un- 
der the  forms  of  a  republic  and  the 
despotic  reality  of  universal  suffrage ; 
whether  cex^tralization  will   get   th^ 
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better  without  the  actaal  or  disguised 
monarchy;  whether  shifting  cormp- 
tion  is  better  than  a  permanent  bu* 
reaucracy/'  It  need  not  take  long  to 
work  out  the  problem  if  the  ballot 
box  is  to  be  controlled  by  ignorance. 
Sometimes  we  are  lectured  to  be  grate- 
fal  to  the  North  for  its  magnanimity 
toward  the  South.  Legislation  does 
not  sustain  the  self-eulogy.  It  is  al- 
leged that  mercy  was  shown  to  **  reb- 
els and  traitors."  Passing  over  the 
petUioprindpU  in  the  phraseology,  a 
thousand  times  better  it  would  have 
been  to  have  hung  President,  and 
Cabinet,  and  every  Congressman,  and 
every  general,  than  to  have  fastened 
upon  us  this  incurable  cancer,  eating 
up  the  life-blood  of  the  Union. 

In  the  South,  the  administration  of 
government  in  some  instances  has 
been  marked  by  oppressive  tyranny 
and  open  corruption.  Incompetent 
and  dishonest  men  have  been  appoint- 
ed to  positions,  and  with  fuU  Imowl- 
edge  of  their  wrong  doings  have  been 
retained  to  accomplish  party  ends. 
This  injustice  and  tyranny  have  de- 
moralized somewhat  our  own  people. 
Tyranny  always  corrupts.  A  lower 
standard  of  morality  is  first  tolerated, 
and  then  becomes  popular.  Lax  mo- 
tives of  honor  are  taking  the  place  of 
chivalrous  integrity.  Payment  of  hon- 
est debts  is  evaded.  Grinding  pover- 
ty has  made  some  unduly  covetous  of 
riches.  Enormous  taxation,  selfish 
and  immoral  legislation,  have  partially 
undermined  the  foundations  of  private 
virtue.  The  ease  and  frequency  with 
which  the  rewards  of  honest  toil  are 
filched  away  give  insecurity  to  prop- 
erty and  take  away  much  of  the  stim- 
ulus to  diligent  tolL  Some  have  sunk 
into  despair,  while  others,  with  more 
of  unsubdued  energy,  are  willing  for 
almost  anything  to  turn  up  which 
gives  promise  or  possibility  of  change. 

The  South  in  seeking  relief  need 
not  delude  herself  by  reliance  upon 
any  party  to  reform  evils  and  restore 
prosperity.  Some  difllculties  are  in- 
dependent of  party  action,  or  even 
political  policy,  and  have  their  origin 
in  more  general  causes.    A  portion  of 


the  commercial  and  financial  troubles 
is  probably  due  to  some  ''wider  mis- 
adjustment  of  labor  and  capital "  than 
can  be  rectified  by  one  country,  and 
requires  broad  and  sound  statesman- 
ship. The  Republican  party  is  held 
together,  in  part,  by  the  ''cohesive 
power  of  public  plunder,"  or  com- 
pacted into  unity  by  distrust  or  hatred 
of  the  South.  The  Democratic  party, 
as  unsound  as  its  antagonist  on  the 
vital  questions  of  tarifC,  currency, 
finances,  and  the  character  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  has  practised  the 
fatal  maxim  that  "to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils,"  and,  in  special  locali- 
ties, has  been  implicated  in  corrup- 
tion. The  history  of  parties  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  shows  that 
any  party  long  in  power  will  become 
corrupt.  To  rely  upon  any  party,  or 
the  wisdom  or  sense  of  justice  of  any 
government,  for  protection  of  prop- 
erty Gt  guaranty  of  civil  or  religious 
liberty,  is  to  lean  upon  a  broken  reed ; 
for  rights  never  enforce  themselves, 
and  are  soon  gone  unless  sustained  by 
more  potent  means  than  the  justice  or 
honor  of  those  in  power.  A  President 
is  impotent  of  himself,  soon  passes 
into  private  life,  and  is  at  beet  but  a 
man. 

Alike  futile  is  the  notion,  sometimes 
finding  audible  expression,  that  an  ar- 
bitraiy  government  or  a  monarchy 
would  bring  relief.  Our  fathers,  in 
throwing  off  a  kingly  government  and 
setting  up  a  constitutional  republic, 
acted  in  the  full  light  thrown  on  pop- 
ular rights  by  all  preceding  history. 
They  did  not  live  in  prehistoric  or 
barbaric  times,  belt  acted  with  rare 
wisdom  and  patriotism.  More  saga- 
cious men  never  planned  a  govern- 
ment, and  blindly  and  suicidally  would 
we  act  to  prefer  or  accept  a  monarchy. 
The  centuries  of  the  past  are  eloquent 
with  wisdom  and  plethoric  with  in- 
structive examples  on  this  subject. 
God  has  never  given  any  exclusive 
rights  to  special  families,  and  all  his- 
torical records  confirm,  with  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  folly  of  choosing  a  king. 
How  often  in  such  governments  is 
public    policy    dependent    on    royal 
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whims,  on  palace  intrigaes,  on  the 
taste  or  caprice  of  the  boudoir  I  Mon- 
archy has  been  the  rule  of  yiolence; 
inequality  and  centralisation  are  of 
its  essence.  The  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land and  the  French  revolution  were 
the  long-delayed  protests  of  outraged 
peoples  against  ruinous  taxation  and 
hurtful  tyranny  and  cankerous  corrup- 
tion. When  the  disgraceful  crimes 
by  men  in. high  places  were  exposed 
last  year  European  journals  made 
themselyes  merry  over  the  corruptions 
which  they  alleged  were  the  legiti- 
mate outgrowths  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions. In  the  first  place,  our  Gk>T- 
ernment  is  not  a  democracy,  and  nerer 
was  intended  to  be.  Secondly,  mon- 
archies are  not  in  a  condition  to  cast 
the  first  stone.  Italy,  I^Mun,  Austria, 
Bnssia,  and  France  have  had  corrup- 
tion enough  to  make  them  blush.  As 
England  is  held  up  for  our  copying, 
and  is  less  censurable  than  the  others, 
I  cite  a  few  instances  from  her  history. 
May,  in  -^^  Constitutional  History  of 
England,"  Vol.  L,  p.  d99,  says:  ''  Our 
Parliamentary  history  has  been  taint- 
ed with  this  disgrace  of  vulgar  bribes 
for  political  support  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  far  into  that  of  George 
m."  For  shamefulness  of  public  life 
Charles  H.  stands  without  a  rival.  He 
was  a  pensioner  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  applied  to  his  own  privy  purse 
largo  sums  of  money  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  Parliament  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war.  The  equipoise  de- 
signed to  be  secured  in  the  National 
Legislature  by  the  House  of  Commons 
was  defeated  because  the  House  was 
at  once  dependent  and  corrupt.  Bor- 
ough nominations,  places,  pensicHis, 
contracts,  shares  in  loans  and  lotter- 
ies, and  even  pecuniary  bribes,  secured 
the  ascendency  of  Crown  and  Lords  in 
the  councils  and  government  of  the 
State.  Sunderland,  Secretary  of  State 
under  James  H.,  stipulate4  to  receive 
25,000  crowns  from  the  King  of 
France  for  services  to  be  rendered. 
Walpole's  and  Pelham's  administra- 
tions were  notorious  for  the  very  auda- 
city of  their  comiptiona.  In  the  reign 
86 


of  Anne  Parliamentary  corruption  was 
extensive  and  unblushing.  Sir  John 
Trevor,  the  Speaker,  accepted  a  bribe 
and  did  the  dirty  work  of  bribing 
other  members.  In  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  during  his  first  Parliament, 
271  members  held  offices,  pensions, 
and  sinecures;  in  the  first  of  George 
n.,  257.  In  1776  Lord  Chatham  ac- 
cused the  ministers  of  ''  servility,  in- 
capacity, corruption."  l^Iacaulay  says 
Lord  North's  administration  was  sup- 
ported by  vile  and  corrupt  means,  and 
the  King,  George  IIL,  was  not  only 
cognizant  of  Parliamentary  bribery, 
but  advised  it  and  contributed  money 
to  it.  Although,  there  has  been  much 
improvement  in  the  character  and  pu- 
rity of  the  public  men,  yet  as  late 
as  1829  the  pension  list  was  above 
£750,000. 

The  principle  of  a  representative 
constitutional  republic  is  right.  Much 
of  the  evil  which  afflicts  us  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  departure  from  our  original 
system ;  is  an  accident  rather  than  es- 
sential, and  is  certainly  not  to  be  cured 
by  a  monarchical  government. 

In  suggesting  some  remedies  or  pal- 
liatives, for  present  ills  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  startle  by  novelties.  Truth  is 
generally  commonplace,  honesty  al- 
ways. A  return  to  Justice  and  right, 
frugality  and  economy,  as  applicable 
to  the  body  politic  and  to  individual 
life,  a  recurrence  to  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, are  of  prime  importance. 

As  a  people  we  must,  if  possible, 
preserve  what  remidns  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  of  the  federative  system. 
Sober,  honest  purpose  can  reform 
some  abuses.  Imperious  necessity  will 
compel  the  North  to  take  effective 
8t^>s  for  restoring  the  violated  purity 
of  the  (Government.  If  present  tenden- 
cies are  not  arrested,  liberty  will  be 
sacrificed.  As  the  tendency  of  every 
government  is  to  excess,  a  constitu- 
tion is  more  or  less  perfect  according 
as  it  is  full  of  limitations  of  authority. 
The  grant  and  the  distribution  of 
public  functions  should  be  accompa- 
nied with  safeguards.  Our  Federal 
Conatitation  cautiously  delegates  to 
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Tarious  public  functionaries  certain 
powers  of  goTemment,  defines  and 
limits  the  powers  thus  delegated,  and 
reserves  to  the  people  of  the  States 
their  sovereignty  over  all  things  not 
delegated.  Our  organic  law  thus 
seeks  to  restrain  the  Government  with- 
in narrow  and  prescribed  limits,  to 
guard  weaker  and  dissimilar  interests 
against  inequality,  to  interpose  effi- 
cient checks,  to  prevent  the  stronger 
from  oppressing  the  weaker.  Ours  is 
a  government  under  a  written  com- 
pact, and  in  iU  purUy  the  heet  eoer  de- 
vmd.  The  war  between 'the  States  is 
much  misunderstood.  It  was  a  gigan- 
tic conflict  of  poUHeal  ideas,  a  contro- 
versy, not  for  or  between  dynasties, 
but  on  the  nature  and  character  and 
power  of  the  Federal  Qovemment. 
Three  things  were  settled  by  the  war: 

1.  Emancipation  and  citizenship  of 
the  negroes. 

2.  The  surrender  of  any  claim  of  re- 
sort to  secession  in  case  of  dispute  as 
to  powers  of  the  Government,  or  as  a 
remedy  for  violated  compact. 

8.  The  recognition  of  such  a  person 
as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  inde- 
pendent of  citizenship  in  a  State. 

Besides  these,  nothing  else  of  a  po- 
litical character  was  settled,  and  the 
second  was  determined  only  by  the 
stem  arbitrament  of  war.  The  right 
of  search  was,  however,  similarly  ad- 
justed, and  the  treaty  of  peace  effect- 
ed at  Ghent,  on  December  24,  1814, 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  easua  heUi, 
There  are  few,  if  any,  who  do  not  re- 
joice at  the  accomplishment  of  the 
flrst.  The  mode  of  emancipation  was 
not  such  as  we  would  have  chosen; 
but  as  the  problem  baffled  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  past,  we 
may  as  well  be  grateful  that  African 
slaveiy  no  longer  exists  to  perplex 
and  confound  patriots  and  Christians. 
The  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  were  reversed  on  these 
three  subjects  by  the  war.  All  else 
remains  intact,  or  can  be  put  m  statu 
quo  ante  beUum,  The  Constitution  was 
not  abolished.  No  vital  principle  of 
the  Federal  system,  State  interposi- 
tion excepted,  was  destroyed.     '*  The 


invasions  of  the  Constitution  have  re- 
sulted from  administrative  abuses," 
says  Governor  Jenkins,  ^'  and  not  from 
structural  changes  in  the  government. 
This  distinction  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  view.  In  a  complex  gov- 
ernment like  our  own  let  it  never  be 
conceded  that  a  power  once  usurped  is 
thenceforth  a  power  transferred,  nor 
that  a  right  once  suppressed  is  for 
that  cause  a  right  extinguished,  nor 
that  a  Constitution  a  thousand  times 
violated  becomes  a  Constitution  abol- 
ished." The  war  did  not  decide  that 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  indefinite  and  unlimited.  That 
is  subsequent  usurpation.  The  war 
did  not  decide  that  State  lines  were  to 
be  obliterated.  State  flags  torn  down, 
State  governments  reduced  to  munici- 
palities, and  the  elements  of  civil  au- 
thority fused  into  one  conglomerate 
and  centralized  mass.  Whatever  may 
be  the  fate  or  the  construction  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments, they  qjinnot  mean  the  concen- 
tration of  all  power  at  Washington 
and  the  complete  control  of  the  States 
by  the  general .  (Government.  Our 
Constitution-makers  could  not  have 
contemplated  political  irresponsibility ; 
that  the  minority  should  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  majority;  and  that  the 
residuary  mass  of  undelegated  powers 
was  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  dele- 
gated. The  fathers  felt  that  no  body 
of  men  could  be  safely  entrusted  with 
unrestrained  authority,  and  they  knew 
that  **  all  restrictions  on  authority  uu- 
sustained  by  an  equal  antagonist  pow- 
er must  for  ever  prove  wholly  ineffi- 
cient in  practice."  That  a  mere  party 
majority  can  rule  as  they  please,  is 
hateful  despotism.  A  majority,  un- 
hindered by  any  rule  but  their  discre- 
tion, is  anything  but  free  government ; 
for  human  nature  cannot  endure  un- 
limited power,  and  bodies  of  men  are 
not  more  discreet  in  their  tyranny 
than  individual  tyrants.  The  distinc- 
tion between  the  granting  and  the  ex- 
ecuting, the  Constitution-making  and 
the  law-making  power,  is  to  be  reaf- 
flrmed.  The  general  Government  and 
the  States  have  separate  and  distinct  ^ 
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objects  and  peculiar  interests — **the 
Stat^  acting  separately,  representing 
and  protecting  the  local  and  pecoliar 
interests,  and  acting  jointly,  through 
one  general  goTemment,  representing 
and  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
whole ;  and  thos  perfecting,  by  an  ad- 
mirable but  simple  arrangement,  the 
great  principle  of  representation  and 
responsibili^,  without  which  no  gor- 
emmentcanbefreeor  just"— FT.  OaJL- 
Aoim,  56. 

We  need  ciTll  servioe  reform  in  the 
United  States,  States,  and  cities,  re- 
ducing, the  number,  increashig  the 
competency  and  responribility  of  office- 
holders, and  abolishing  the  pestifer- 
ous maxim  that  to  the  victors  in  a  peuv 
ty  contest  belong  of  right  the  offices 
of  the  country.  We  need  ri^d  econ- 
omy, public  and  private,  civic  purity, 
honest  administration.  To  take  a  cit- 
izen's money,  except  for  the  just  and 
economical  administration  of  affairs, 
is  governmental  robbery.  Economy 
is  not  possible  in  Federal,  or  State,  or 
municipal  governments,  with  high 
taxes.  Men  will  steaL  The  Bible 
says  that  the  love  of  money  is  the  root 
of  all  eviL  Handling  large  sums  of 
the  people's  money  is  a  temptation 
before  which  many  have  yielded. 
**  Economy  and  accountability  are  vir- 
tues without  which  free  and  popular 
governments  cannot  long  endure." 

Closely  allied  is  the  good  old  homely 
virtue  of  honesty.  Under  the  tempta- 
tion of  loss  of  property,  men  have 
sought  to  accumulate  by  any  methods 
and  get  back  to  ante-secession  pecuni- 
ary condition.  Public  corruption  has 
been  contagious.  Men  contract  debts 
loosely  and  improvidently,  and  wipe 
out  easily  by  bankrupt  laws.  Tweed- 
ism  has  fastened  itself  upon  elections. 
False  registration,  ballot-box  stuffing, 
the  machinery  and  appliances  for 
ibmudf  are  not  the  exclusive  practice 
of  one  section  or  party.  '*  Cheating 
never  thrives."  It  is  as  true  in  poli- 
tics as  in  religion  that  there  is  no  good 
in  sin.  It  is  essentially  and  always 
evil.  Party  is  a  great  tyrant  at  best, 
and  the  caucus  system  enslaves  men, 
and  few  have  the  courage  to  disobey 


its  edicts  and  encounter  its  vengeance ; 
but  when  party  to  the  terrible  enginery 
of  a  caucus,  controlled  by  the  vulgar 
and  the  vicious,  adds  fraud  and  bri- 
bery, woe  be  to  our  republic  and  to 
our  civilization  1 

An  indispensable  factor  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  South's  upbuilding  is  the 
introduction  of  a  more  healthful  pub- 
lic opinion  as  a  positive  element  in 
politics.  It  ought  to  be  an  ever-pres- 
ent and  a  permanent  force  in  elections 
and  the  choice  of  candidates.  Any 
thing  like  union  of  church  and  Startc, 
or  the  prescribing  of  a  Christian  pro- 
fession as  a  test  for  office,  is  not  to  be 
thought  of,  except  to  resist  the  first 
hint  at  such  a  possibility ;  but  such  op- 
position should  not  prevent  moral  and 
Christian  men  from  demanding  honesty 
in  officials,  fairness  and  openness  in 
party  machinery,  and  common  decency 
and  morality  in  candidates.  In  cities, 
political  preferment  and  success  in 
nominating  caucuses  are  largely  the 
result  of  party  machinery  by  "pot- 
house politicians,"  by  grog  shops  and 
gambling  saloons,  and  by  men  not 
conspicuous  for  virtue  or  intelligence. 
So  foul  is  the  atmosphere  of  party  poli- 
tics, to  such  dishonoring  and  degrad- 
ing practices  are  applicants  for  office 
often  reduced,  so  necessary  is  it  to 
spend  money  corruptly  and  to  pension 
the  daquewn  and  intriguers  and  wire- 
pullers, that  the  virtuous  and  patriotic 
are  often  disgusted,  and  many  Chris- 
tians are  unwilling  to  peril  spiritual 
health  and  life  by  contact  with  such 
impurities.  The  complications  and 
**  trimming  "  expediences  often  deter 
the  pure  and  refined  from  political  as- 
sociations, and  those  who  control 
American  politics  are  quite  content  to 
dispense  with  the  presence,  except  at 
the  ballot-box,  of  those  who  ought  to 
give  tone  and  direction  to  public 
opinion.  Moral  character,  sobriety, 
decency,  chastity,  are  not  the  elements 
of  availability  in  the  selection  of  can- 
didates. Drunkards,  profligates,  con- 
nivers  at  fraud,  plotters,  are  apparent- 
ly as  acceptable  for  nomination  and 
election  as  those  whose  intelligence 
and  virtues  should  commend  theoii^ 
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public  approral.  Macaolay  has  a  sen- 
timent which  ought  to  be  printed  on 
satin  and  hung  up  in  every  house  to 
be  memorized  by  every  voter:  **  Tje 
practice  of  begging  for  votes  is  absurd, 
pernicious,  and  altogether  at  variance 
with  the  true  principles  of  representa- 
tive government.  The  suffrage  of  an 
elector  ought  not  to  be  asked,  or  to  be 
given,  as  a  personal  favor.  It  is  as 
much  for  the  interests  of  constituents 
to  choose  well  as  it  can  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  a  candidate  to  be  chosen. 
.  •  .  A  man  who  surrenders  his 
vote  to  caresses  and  supplications  for- 
gets his  duty  as  much  as  if  he  sold  it 
for  a  bank-note.  I  hope  to  see  the 
day  when  an  Englishman  (an  Ameri- 
can) will  think  it  as  great  an  affront 
to  be  courted  and  fawned  upon  in  his 
capacity  of  elector  as  in  his  capacity  of 
juryman." 

Not  UghOj  tiU 

fieyond  recall 
^Hm  written  scrolls  abreath  can  float : 

The  crowning  fact, 

The  Idngllost  ad 
Of  freedom  is  the  frecman^s  TOte. 

The  too  common  practice  in  all  pcHv 
tions  of  the  Union  honors  vice  and 
gives  scant  encouragement  to  noblest 
qualities.  If  a  community  bestow  its 
rewards  and  honors  on  inferior  or 
vicious  men,  higher  qualities  will  de- 
cay and  perish  or  seek  other  fields.  If 
honors  and  rewards  be  allotted  to  the 
noble  and  the  good,  the  demand  will 
develop  intelligence  and  nobility.  In 
America  there  is  lamentably  a  plentiful 
lack  of  great  men.  Whatever  may  be 
the  demand,  the  supply  is  inadequate. 
Woe  to  the  country,  said  Mettemich, 
whose  condition  and  institutions  no 
longer  produce  great  men  to  manage 
its  affairs.  The  country  needs  men  of 
earnest  convictions  and  noble  aims, 
''to  whom  power  is  not  a  possession 
to  be  grasped,  but  a  trust  to  be  ful- 
filled.'* A  nation  can  have  no  purer 
wealth  than  the  stainless  honor  of  its 
public  men.  The  philosophic  Macin- 
'  tosh  enunciated  almost  a  maxim  when 
he  said,  ''  There  can  be  no  scheme  or 
measure  as  beneficial  to  the  State  as 
the  mere  existence  of  men  who  would 


not  do  a  base  act  for  any  publxo  ad- 
vantage.'' By  some,  politics  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  a  game  in  which  the 
sharpest  are  to  win.  Federal,  State,  or 
municipal  government  can  never  be 
safely  committed  to  any  party  or  men 
as  the  result  of  fraud  or  connivance  at 
fraud. 

Since  the  Federal  Qovemment  dis- 
pensed with  a  period  of  probation  as 
preparatory  to  suffrage,  and  refused  to 
leave  the  whole  question  of  suffrage 
to  the  States  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, the  presence  of  the  negroes 
becomes  to  the  South  fearfully  omin- 
ous of  peril.  Giving  the  right  to  vote 
to  the  ignorant  and  incapable  is  only 
a  part  of  the  evils  associated  with  the 
inhabitancy  of  such  a  multitude  of 
citizens  of  a  different  and  inferior 
race.  Such  is  the  climate  of  the  Soutii, 
the  fertility  of  soil,  the  ease  of  bare 
subsistence,  that  little  labor  and  but 
scant  clothing  and  shelter  are  needed 
by  the  negroes,  with  their  thriftlessness, 
and  without  taste  or  desire  for  any 
large  measure  of  artificial  comforts, 
and  with  few  incentives  to  patient  in- 
dustry. Their  presence  will  |»event 
any  early  or  large  immigration  of  Eu- 
ropeans. The  removal  of  the  negroes 
is  an  obvious  suggestion,  but  the  pol- 
icy pursued  toward  the  Indians,  unde- 
sirable, as  ooinhabitants,  but  as  ci^* 
able  as  negroes  of  free  government, 
seems  impracticable  from  want  of  ter- 
ritory for  colonization  and  because  of 
the  large  number  of  the  n^^roes.  lliis 
displacement  at  present  may  be  im- 
possible, and  would  certainly  be  tedious 
and  expensive.  Close  contact  of  the 
two  races  becomes  a  necessity  of  tiiis 
codccupancy  of  territory.  The  South- 
em  white  people  should  cultivate  kind- 
liest feelings  and  make  wise  and  stren- 
uous efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
their  former  slaves.  Already  the 
whites  bear  the  expense  of  educating 
the  blacks.  In  the  last  six  years  the 
expenditure  in  Virginia  for  ''  colored 
schools  "  has  amounted  to  near  $1,668,- 
000,  and  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
one  and  a  half  miUiotis  d  this  sum 
were  paid  by  white  dtiiena.    So  also 
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we  take  care  of  their  blind,  and  deaf, 
and  domb,  and  idiotic,  pay  for  the 
trial  and  safe-keeping  of  their  crimi- 
nals, and  bear  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment. Impartial  jostice  should  be  ad- 
ministered without  reference  to  race, 
color,  or  prerious  condition ;  freedom 
and  the  right  to  hold  and  inherit  pro- 
perty should  be  guaranteed ;  protection 
against  all  yiolence  or  wrong  ^ould  be 
afforded;  but  there  should  be  formed 
no  party  nor  other  affiliations  which 
may  tend  to  efface  ^e  line  of  social 
separation,  or  ignore  the  predestined 
distinction  of  color.  The  attempt  in 
Africa  to  Europeanize  the  negro  and 
ignore  his  idiosyncrasies  as  a  race  has 
utterly  failed.  The  races  here  should 
be  kept  from  abnormal  admixture. 
Rigid  laws,  springing  from  and  en- 
forced by  an  inflexible  public  opinion, 
should  prevent  intermarriage.  Mis- 
cegenation will  degrade  the  Caucasian. 
Red  and  white  deteriorate,  a  farUari^ 
white  and  black.  The  fusion  would 
lower  the  white  race  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  of  moral  and  mental  pow- 
er, and  would  reproduce  the  ignorance, 
superstition,  priestcraft,  and  chronic 
revolurions  of  Mexico  with  her  mon- 
grel population. 

A  felt  want  of  the  South  is  the  res- 
toration of  old-fashioned  love  of  coun- 
try. A  sore  need  is  to  feel  in  our 
souls,  as  a  passion,  that  this  is  our 
country ;  that  we  have  part  and  lot  in 
it;  and  to  be  deeply  interested  in  its 
welfare  and  perpetuity.  To  keep  alive 
animosities  is  unchristian.  Brooke 
found  it  impossible  to  frame  an  indict- 
ment against  a  whole  people.  It  ought 
to  be  equally  hard  to  involve  a  whole 
party,    or   geogr^hical    section,    in 


sweeping  accusations  of  injustice,  and 
tyranny,  and  fraud.  Strong  as  is  the 
provocation  at  times  to  bitterness  and 
hatred,  the  South  should  not  cherish 
resentment,  but  rather  seek  that  which 
makes  for  peace  and  reconciliation. 
It  is  better,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ob- 
literate unpleasant  memories,  to  pnu> 
tise  toleration  and  forgiveness,  to  cul- 
tivate a  genuine  patriotism,  ardent 
love  for  this  ancient  birth  land  of  the 
free.  It  is  easy  by  cheap  rhetoric  to 
open  wounds  afresh  and  inflame  hos- 
tility; but  every  true  son  and  daughter 
of  the  South  should  strive  not  to  trans- 
mit a  legacy  of  hate,  nor  make  our  land 
a  Poland  or  an  Ireland.  The  noble 
ambition  ought  rather  to  be  to  lift  up 
the  South  and  the  United  States  to  the 
level  of  its  privileges,  and  in  the  fu- 
ture to  harmonize  the  ideal  and  the 
actual.  The  South  needs  the  de- 
velopment of  her  material  resources, 
the  diversification  of  industry,  the 
construction  of  permanent  highways, 
the  power  of  machinery  in  its  mani- 
fold applications,  sounder  notions  of 
labor,  rigid  economy  and  responsibili- 
ty in  all  offices.  The  whole  country 
^ould  encourage  universal  education 
in  universities,  colleges,  academies, 
and  public  schools;  elevate  the  tone 
of  a  free  press ;  preserve  an  able  and 
independent  Judiciary;'  insist  upon 
juster  and  more  enlarged  ideas  of  offi- 
cial duty;  maintain  the  principles  of 
constitutional  liberty  and  absolute 
freedom  of  religion,  and  above  all,  a 
spirit  of  subordination  to  the  divine 
law,  and  a  reverent  acknowledgment 
of  Him  in  whose  hands  are  the  desti- 
nies of  nations. 

J.  L.  M.  CUBRT. 
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TALK  ABOUT  N0VBL8. 
If  tho  St  Louis  preacher  who  lately 
tilted  against  novels  chose  jadiciously 
his  points  of  attack,  he  presumably  won 
a  victory.    His  own  Sunday-school  libra- 
ry is  very  likely  flUed  with  wishy-washy 
fiction   for   bright  young   minds    that 
might  be  harvesting  works  worth  remem- 
bering, whether  of  romance  or  history. 
The  prudent  Quakers  of  Germantown  re- 
joice in  a  free  library  without  a  novel, 
and  a  librarian  who  never  read  one.    In- 
discriminate novel  reading  is  as  sorry  a 
tipple  as  addiction  to  newspapers,  which 
also,  in  fact,  are  largely  works  of  the  im- 
agination.   Besides,  the  moral  of  even  a 
goody-good  story  may  be   ingeniously 
twisted  by  perverse  readers.    The  other 
day  a  lad  was  indicted  in  England  f(» 
breaking  into  the  Eov.  Mr.  Sherratfs 
schoolroom,  where  he  stole  some  books 
and  cake,  trudging  off  with  them  in  a 
wheelbarrow  at  midnight.    He  was  an 
old  pupil,  the  son  of  respectable  parents; 
in  his  pocket  was  a  book  entitled  ''  In- 
dustry Without  Honesty,"  and  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  become  a  Chevalier  d^ Indus- 
trie of  the  sort  he  had  been  reading 
about.    It  is  said  that  Dumas^s  story, 
«*  Monsieur  Promentin,"  so  spread  the 
rage  for  lottery  gambling  that  tho  au- 
thor in  great  grief  bought  up  and  burn- 
ed every  copy  he  could  lay  hands  on. 
For   generations    English   youth   have 
turned  footpads  or  thieves,  in  emulation 
of  Sir  Richard  Turpin,  Lord  John  Shep- 
pard,   and  other  knights   of   the  road 
whose  careers  are  set  forth  in  the  shining 
pages  of  biographical  romance.    French 
youngsters  have  a  like  exemplar  in  Louis 
Cartouche.    Two  San  Francisco  lads  are 
now  in  jail  for  trying  to  rob  a  stage- 
coach, in  Claude  Duval  style— luckless 
little  victims,  knocked  down  by  the  pas- 
sengers in  a  way  not  recorded  in  the  novels 
that  had  ruined  them.    Lads  are  for  ever 
running  away  to  sea  in  imitation  of  some 
Jack  Halyard  or  Ben  the  Bo*s'n ;  and  sure- 
ly we  know  that  urchins  of  all  ages  and 
sizes  are  picked  up  on  their  way  west  to 
"fight  Injuns,*'  thanks  to  their  dogs*- 
eared  dime  novels  narrating  the  prowess 


of  Buffalo  Bills  and  Texas  Jacks.  Boy- 
ish sympathy  goes  but  toward  the  Paul 
Cliffords,  the  Arams  of  romance.  I  re- 
member, as  if  it  were  of  yesterday,  the 
sad  fate  of  Bed  Bover,  and  how  the  over- 
wrought little  reader,  when  he  oama  to 
the  hero's  death,  put  by  the  book  that  he 
could  not  finish,  and  walked  about  in 
the  ^wilight  of  a  Saturday  whose  hours 
had  slipped  unnoticed  away,  inconsolable 
with  sympathy  and  grief. 

But  the  preacher  need  not  rest  his  case 
on  "Mike  Martin,"  or  "Rinaldo  Rinal- 
dini,"  or  "The  Black  Avenger  of  the 
Spanish  Main,"  or  any  of  the  predatory 
heroes  embalmed  in  story  for  the  im- 
provement of  youth,  since  he  has  also 
the  field  of  poisonous  French  romance  to 
complain  of,  with  its  imitations  in  our 
tongue.  In  short,  he  can  indict  in  a 
lump  the  bad  books  of  fiction,  and 
against  the  good  he  may  charge  that  they 
exhaust  our  tears  and  passion  on  imagi- 
nary distresses. 

Still,  nothing  would  then  have  been 
said  of  novels  which  could  not  be  said  in 
a  degree  of  the  newspapers,  the  drama, 
the  law,  the  pulpit  itself.  Wo  must  not 
judge  them  by  their  worst  fruits.  "  Pa- 
mela "  was  praised  from  the  pulpits  of  its 
day,  although,  to  be  sure,  it  would  hard- 
ly now  be  given  to  young  women.  I 
well  remember,  when  prowling  about  the 
homestead  bookcase,  coming  upon  Row- 
land Hill's  "VUlage  Dialogues."  Their 
characters  were  fictitious,  the  distresses 
imaginary;  still  I  presume  the  St.  Louis 
preacher  would  not  object  to  "  Socinian- 
ism  Unmasked,"  the  "Evils  of  Seduc- 
tion," and  the  "Awful  Death  of  Alder- 
man Greedy."  Everybody  sees  how  fic- 
tion is  a  weapon  of  philanthropy.  Christ 
himself  taught  by  parables.  Clergymen 
resort  to  romance  to  achieve  what  the 
sermon  cannot  do,  and  men  of  science  to 
achieve  what  the  essay  cannot  do.  Reli- 
gious newspapers  publish  serial  novels. 
The  anti-slavery,  temperance,  prison  re- 
form, and  poor  law  agitations  owe  im- 
measurably to  novels.  Daniel  Webster 
said  of  Dickens  that  he  had  done  more  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  British 
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poor  than  all  the  statesmen  that  ever  sat 
in  Parliament.  And  this  present  won- 
derful movement  of  the  Jews  to  recoyer 
Palestine— what  does  it  not  owe  to  a 
noTel  ? 

A  noble  influence,  too,  comes  from 
some  novels  that  do  not  aim  to  be  doctri- 
naire or  proselyting.  A  story  of  Tliack- 
eray  is  a  tonic  to  the  scorn  of  base  ac- 
tion; a  story  of  Charles  Kingsley  is  a 
t^mpet  call  to  Christian  duty;  a  story 
of  Qeorge  Eliot  is  an  inspiration  to  high 
thought  and  honorable  living.  Some  of 
her  sisterhood  are  probably  capable  of 
nneamly  disliking  George  Eliot  because 
she  has  a  d^th  of  intelligence  quite  be- 
yond their  plummet,  which  the  world 
admires;  but  I  should  think  that  most 
women  would  be  proud  of  the  strength 
and  vast  influence  of  one  who,  in  suc- 
ceeding to  the  royal  line  of  feminine  nov- 
dists,  has  carried  its  triumphs  far  beyond 
anything  achieved  by  Miss  Bumey,  Jane 
Austin,  Miss  Porter,  Miss  Martinoau, 
Charlotte  Bronte,  and  Georges  Sand. 

We  lay  aside  some  authors  with  a  sense 
of  fulness  that  will  not  let  the  attention 
be  immediately  distracted  to  other  per- 
sons and  things.  The  greatest  books  put 
the  mind  at  once  into  a  fruitful  state,  as 
if  it  had  received  seed  of  instantly  bear- 
ing power.  Less  great  books  may  still 
give  us  the  desire  to  imitate  their  heroes 
or  follow  their  maxims.  Only  dead 
books  neither  beget  new  thoughts  nor  in- 
cite by  examples.  As  the  characters  of 
children  are  partly  moulded  from  their 
surroundings,  so  the  imaginary  friends 
of  fiction  are  mental  associates  for  good 
or  ill.  We  take  heart  and  hope  from  the 
noveUsfs  scenes,  or  are  so  wrought  upon 
by  his  personages  that  these  phantoms 
move  us  more  than  most  real  men  and 
women.  If  all  we  know  of  Adam  Bede 
Is  what  we  read  of  him,  pray  what  more 
do  we  know  of  Czar  Peter  ?  Instead  of 
lamenting  the  fkiscination  of  the  story- 
wrigfat,  let  us  rather  plead  for  its  noble 
use,  saying  of  him,  as  a  great  and  gen- 
erous brother  writer  said  of  Dickens: 
**  What  a  place  it  is  to  hold  in  the  affec- 
tions of  men  t  What  an  awful  responsi- 
bility hanging  over  a  writer  t  What  man 
holding  such  a  place,  and  knowing  that 
his  words  go  f  ordi  to  vast  congregations 
of  mankind — to  grown  &lks,  to  their 
children,  and  perhaps  to  their  children's 
ohMran— bat  most  think  of  his  calling 


with  a  solemn  and  humble  heart !  May 
love  and  truth  guide  such  a  man  always  t  ** 

Most  of  us  have  known  an  era  in  life 
when  we  looked  down  on  novels  like 
Miss  Muloch^  with  their  gentle  refrain: 
'*  He  was  so  handsome,  how  could  she 
help  loving  him  ?  She  was  so  beautiful^ 
what  could  he  do  but  adore  her  ?  '*  Bet- 
ter worth  reading  were  stories  of  frontier 
trails,  knightly  tourneys,  chases  of  smug- 
gler and  corvette— those  stimulating 
feasts  that  we  swallowed  rather  too  has- 
tily for  health,  and  which,  I  grant  the 
St.  Louis  preadier,  formed  so  rich  a  mix- 
ture that  nightmare  sometimes  followed 
a  pdte  of  adventure  and  murder  on  which 
we  had  too  bountifully  supped. 

Yet  who  would  willingly  forget  the 
terror  of  that  moment  when  Crusoe  dis- 
covers the  footprints  on  the  lonely  shore? 
I  fancy  many  a  lad  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  genius  of  De  Foe  by  popping  his 
curly  pate  beneath  the  bed  clothes  at 
that  awful  juncture,  in  as  great  fright  as 
if  he  himself  had  just  seen  the  track  in 
the  sand.  Or  perhaps,  living  by  the  sea- 
side, he  has  rowed  his  wherry  to  some 
neighboring  bunch  of  rocks,  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  Crusoe  fashion,  bribing 
some  less  enthusiastic  companion  to  act 
the  r61e  of  Friday,  until,  unworthy  of 
his  faithful  prototype,  the  extemporixed 
Friday  sulks  and  throws  off  hisi  alle- 
giance. I  lately  heard  that  Crusoe's  isle 
was  now  tetianted  by  industrious  German 
colonists,  who  had  planted  and  stocked 
it,  not  like  Robinson,  but  under  all  agri- 
cultural advantages,  and  that  Juan  Fer- 
nandez was  a  regular  entrepot  for  whale 
ships.  Think  of  it  t  Yankee  tars  re- 
victual  where  the  lonely  mariner  saw  can- 
nibals feasting  !  But  it  is  only  Selkirk's 
domain  that  is  thus  invaded;  Crusoe's 
right  there  is  none  to  dispute;  safe  in 
the  keeping  of  genius,  his  monarchy  can 
no  more  be  annexed  by  filibuster  or  col- 
onist than  the  magic  isle  of  Prospero. 

Musing  on  popular  novels,  one  is  struck 
by  the  changes  of  fashion  in  fiction. 
Who  now  reads  **  Clarissa,"  which  Dr. 
Johnson  pronounced  the  first  book  of 
the  world  for  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart;  which  D'Alembert  styled  unap- 
proachably greater  than  any  romance 
ever  written  in  any  langn^age;  for  which 
Diderot  predicted  an  immortality  as  il- 
lustrious as  that  of  Homer  ?  Who  reads 
<*  Cecilia,"  which  Burke  sat  up  all  night 
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to  read  ?  The  romaiioes  over  which  our 
great  grandmothers  simpered  and  sighed 
are  to  oar  age  intolerable  bores.  Beade, 
not  Richardson,  is  the  man  for  our  mon- 
ey; Miss  Braddon,  not  Miss  Bumcy,  is 
the  rage  at  the  circulating  libraries. 
Whither  are  gone  those  stories  that  a  few 
years  ago  could  not  be  printed  fast 
enough— *' The  Lamplighter,"  <'Hot 
Com,"  and  the  rest  of  that  brood  ? 
They  are  hidden  under  dust  in  the  al- 
coves, or  have  been  carted  off  to  the  pulp 
mill.  Could  mind  <^  man  have  fancied 
an  oblivion  so  swift  for  those  favorites  of 
the  public  ?  Could  mortal  ken  have 
foretold  its  present  fate  for  the  **  Wide, 
Wide  World  "  ^-a  story  now  quite  drop- 
ped out  of  sight,  but  once  the  town's 
rage,  and  whose  heroine  I  remember  as  a 
sort  of  inexhaustible  human  watering 
cart  with  the  tear  tap  always  turned  on. 

What  has  become,  too,  of  those  learned 
novels,  patterned  after  Bulwer— extracts 
from  Lempriere  in  dialogue  form,  sand- 
wiched with  layers  of  low  life  ?  **  Sure- 
ly, my  dear  niece,  you  remember  what 
AthenjBaus  quotes  on  this  subject  from 
the  Leontium  of  Hermesianax  of  Colo- 
phon, the  friend  of  Philctas  ?*•  "Per- 
fectly, aunt,  and  methinks  mention  is 
also  made  of  the  same  elegiac  poem  in 
Pausanias,  and  again  in  Antoninus  Lib- 
eralise the  latter  saying,"  etc.  Where,  i 
say,  are  the  novels  in  that  vein,  with 
their  charming  mixture  of  murder,  my- 
thology, and  metaphysics  ?  They  have 
their  run,  strut  their  brief  hour,  and 
give  way  to  some  ''  Madcap  Violet"  or 
'*  Helen's  Babies."  Never  fear  a  lack  of 
fresh  novels.  If  the  lads  lose  Mayne 
Beid,  they  And  Jules  Verne.  The  secret 
is  an  open  one:  the  novel  is  the  best 
paid  branch  of  literature— always  ^cept- 
ing  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlets.  Times 
have  changed  since  "  Evelina  "  was  sold 
for  £20. 

Perhaps  of  all  novelists  Victor  Hugo 
receives  the  largest  earnings  for  a  single 
work.  One  of  his  clerical  enemies,  Mgr. 
de  S^gur,  has  bitterly  attacked  him  for 
his  gains— "1100,000  for  <Les  Mis^ra- 
bles'  alone,"  said  ibe  critic  in  angry  ex- 
travagance. But  Hugo's  admirers  will 
not  grudge  his  gains. 

!nie  English  have  put  a  premium  on 
prdix  novels  by  giving  them  a  regula- 
tion length  of  just  three  volumes,  to  be 
sold  for  a  guinea  and  a  half.    This  droU 


uniformity  has  much  less  basis  of 
than  the  old  custom  of  writing  tragedies 
and  comedies  just  Ave  acts  long;  for 
there  is  sense  in  making  a  play  last  out 
an  evening.  Trouble  to  writer  and  wea- 
riness to  reader  must  como  of  spinning  a 
novel  against  space,  overlaying  a  |dot 
with  trivial  incidents,  and  stuffing  m 
story  with  padding,  merely  to  reach  m 
standard  of  length  both  arbitrary  and 
absurd.  Tet  prodigious  was  the  patience 
of  our  novel-reading  ancestry  prior  to 
Fielding.  The  "Qrand  Cyrus"  was  is- 
sued in  ten  volumes,  * '  Clarissa  Harlo we ' ' 
in  eight,and  sometimes  an  heroic  romance 
reaohed  twelve.  Jules  Janin  puts  Bioh- 
ardson  on  Shakespeare's  level,  and  mod- 
em French  readers  appreciate  *  *  Clarissa  " 
more  than  English — but  they  get  it 
abridged.  Mr.  Dallas,  following  Janin, 
has  abridged  tiie  famous  novel  with  care 
for  English  readers,  too,  and  a  more  re- 
cent editor  likewise  aims  to  evade  its 
monotony  by  striking  out  "  tediously 
unnecessary  passages  and  unimportant 
details,"  though  old-fashioned  readers 
may  still  like  to  take  "  Clarissa  "  in  all 
its  prolixity.  As  to  the  romances  that 
preceded  it,  they  seem  to  our  age  duller 
than  any  ever  written — **  huge  folios  of 
inanity,"  said  Sir  Walter,  "over  which 
our  ancestors  yawned  themselves  to 
sleep."  I  warrant  their  descendants 
never  yawned  over  *'  Guy  Mannering." 

Still,  modem  novels  as  a  class  are  more 
apt  to  be  voluble  than  prolix.  Story* 
writers  like  TroUope,  Mrs.  Edwi^ds,  and 
McCarthy  amase  us  at  the  ductility 
wMch  the  English  tongue  assumes  for 
them.  They  seem  less  to  compose  tiiaii 
to  reel  off  thdr  pages.  To  Troli<^'8 
free-and-easy  flow  is  there  any  stop  f 
None,  surely,  through  mental  exhaus- 
tion. His  bright  loquacity  and  prodw^ 
tiveness  remind  one  of  that  bewitched 
salt  mill  in  the  story  of  Nicholas,  whioii 
ground  on  tox  ever,  without  effort  or 
wearjring,  until  it  had  salted  the  whole 


FBDlOaENimBB  AND  PUBLIC  BBQUBSTOb 

SoMBTHDro  was  said,  in  a  fomier 
''Driftwood"  essay,  regarding  the  fre- 
quent dedications  of  private  fortunes,  im 
America^  to  public  uses.  We  see  a  phi- 
lanthropic millionaire  stripping  himsdf, 
even  in  hale  life,  of  all  his  wealth  save  a 
slender  annuity  and  the  portions  reserved 
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for  his  heirs  and  legatees;  or  we  see  the 
bulk  of  a  great  fortune  giren  to  oliarities 
in  a  testamentary  bequest. 

Certainly  AmericanSy  though  often 
overreaching  in  making  a  fortune,  are  pro- 
verbially lavish  in  distributing  it.  New 
England,  the  home  of  'cutenees  in  trade,  is 
extraordinary  for  the  number  and  extent 
of  its  charitable  bequests.  Americans  may 
do  things  that  an  Englishman  will  not  in 
getting  the  best  of  a  bargain,  but  quite  as 
quickly  as  the  average  Englishman,  they 
give  the  whole  fruits  of  the  sharp  trade 
to  some  suflarer.  Unscrupulous  in  a 
contest  of  wits,  they  yet  have  bowels  of 
compassion  beyond  many  other  nations, 
are  perhaps  the  least  cruel  of  all,  and 
have  made  American  private  endowments 
of  educational  and  charitable  institutions 
famous  the  world  over. 

But  can  we  put  all  the  credit  of  these 
endowments  to  the  score  of  national 
character  ?  Is  not  some  part  traceable 
simply  to  the  abolition  of  the  old  privi- 
leges and  customs  of  primogeniture  ?  I 
fancy  that  were  it  American  usage  to 
pass  the  bulk  of  great  estates  to  a  succes- 
sion of  eldest  sons  or  to  the  nearest  heiz; 
we  should  see  fewer  great  bequests  to  the 
.public.  ''  The  heir  "  would  ever  be  an 
overshadowing  flguie  in  the  rich  man*s 
plans;  whereas  now,  if  kith  and  kin  be 
well  provided  for,  no  one  finds  it  steonge 
that  the  bulk  of  an  estate  like  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  or  Mr.  Lick's  or  Mr.  Cornell's 
should  go  to  public  education  and  charity. 

Our  English-speaking  race,  as  we  aU 
know,  has  ever  had  a  thirst  for  posthu- 
mous power;  so  bent  were  our  ancestors 
on  tying  up  their  estates  in  perpetuity 
that  when  the  law  came  in  to  forbid  it 
many  were  the  devices  to  prolong  the 
grasp.  Privileges  of  primogeniture  are 
still  jealously  guarded  in  England,  for 
the  sake  of  accumulating  family  honors 
and  wealth.  Even  in  America  older  broth- 
ers sometimes  oddly  think  themselves  sole 
managers  of  the  parental  estate— <a  fancy 
due,  perhaps,  to  the  influence  of  our 
English  derivation.  We  see  its  traces 
where  even  an  estimable  oldest  brother, 
as  self-appointed  head  of  the  family, 
deals  with  tiie  inherited  estate  as  if  it 
were  all  his  own:  prescribes  the  house- 
hold expenses,  **  invests  "  the  portions  of 
others  as  may  seem  good  unto  him,  loses 


them  in  his  speculations  without  qualm 
of  conscience,  or  doles  out  from  his  gains 
to  his  younger  brothers  and  sisters  with 
the  air  odt  a  munificent  prince  giving 
bounties.  Paterfamilias  was  eminentiy 
just  in  taking  him  into  the  historic 
firm  on  a  third  share,  but  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  do  the  same  by  brother 
Tom.  Let  Tom  and  Harry,  after  a 
few  years'  longer  probation  of  clerk- 
ship than  Primus  needed,  be  generous- 
ly taken  in;  but  let  them  divide  a  third 
of  the  partnership  between  them.  Primo- 
geniture, I  repeat,  still  leaves  its  curious 
traces  with  us  in  these  unpleasant  delu* 
sions  of  the  oldest  nude  child;  but  this 
abolition  of  its  ancient  privileges,  and 
the  habit  of  distributing  fortunes  and 
opportunities  share  and  share  alike  among 
equal  heirs  or  legatees,  have  accustomed 
many  rich  men  besides  childless  miUion* 
aires  to  iq[)aring  a  generous  portion  for 
charities  and  colleges.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  observing  that  the  fa» 
mous  dedications  of  private  fortunes  to 
public  uses  are  made  by  men  who  have 
earned  their  wealth,  not  inherited  it. 
Inherited  wealth  is  more  likely  to  be 
transmitted  to  its  owner*s  heirs  than 
broken  up  for  public  benefactions.  And 
so,  in  fine,  we  may  trace  a  part  of  our 
national  celebrity  for  public  bequests  to 
the  lack  of  primogenital  laws  and  of  any 
social  system  of  retaining  the  bulk  of 
family  wealth  in  a  line  of  eldest  sons. 

We  are  sometimes  unjust  toward  men  of 
prodigious  wealth  who  disappoint  pub- 
lic expectation  by  bequeathing  nothing 
for  public  purposes.  The  American  who 
keeps  fifty  millions  intact  in  his  family 
only  does  what  is  customary  in  other 
lands,  and  what  may  be  done  without 
reproach.  If  he  break  no  law,  a  man 
ma^  do  what  he  will  with  his  own— al- 
though, to  be  sure,  so  may  his  country- 
men talk  as  they  will  of  what  he  docs; 
and  they  will  hardly  lump  in  a  common 
eulogy  the  public  benefactors  and  those 
who  devise  n(me  of  their  prodigious 
wealth  to  the  public  weal.  For  these 
latter  the  one  or  two  of  their  fellow 
men  who  have  become  millionaires  by 
their  wills  may  properly  raise  memorial 
churches,  and  stained  windows,  and 
chimes  of  bells;  but  such  wills  haTe 
earned  no  poans  of  public  gratitude. 
Philip  Quiubbt. 
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Onb  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  daguer- 
reotypic  art  was  the  svggestioo  that  un- 
known murderers  oould  be  detected  by 
photog^phing  the  last  image  left  on  the 
retina  of  the  murdered  person^s  eye.  The 
idea  that  this  could  be  done  seems  to 
have  taken  strong  hold  of  many  imagi- 
nations, and  we  belieye  this  su|fgestion  is 
repeated  to  the  police  authorities  of  New 
York  on  the  occurrence  of  every  notice- 
able and  mysterious  murder,  lliat  such 
a  detective  task  will  ever  be  accomplish- 
ed by  photography  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful, on  account  of  the  length  of  time 
that  usually  passes  before  the  discovery 
of  a  murder.  But  science  has  now  ad- 
Tanced  so  far  that  the  image  on  the  reti- 
na has  been  fixed  and  photographed. 
This  has  been  done  by  Prof.  KQhne  of 
Heidelberg,  but  not  with  human  sub- 
jects, as  decapitation  is  one  neoessary 
part  of  the  process.  Prof.  KQhne  placed 
a  rabbit  four  and  a  half  feet  from  a 
closed  window,  in  the  shutter  of  which 
was  an  opening  twelve  inches  square. 
The  animal's  head  was  first  covered  by  a 
black  cloth  for  five  minutes  and  then  ex- 
posed for  three  minutes.  The  head  was 
then  instantly  out  off,  and  one  eye  taken 
out  in  a  room  illuminated  by  yellow 
light.  The  eyeball  was  opened  and  in- 
stantly plunged  into  a  five  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  alum.  This  occni»ed  two  min- 
utes, and  the  other  eye,  still  remaining 
in  the  head,  was  then  exposed  at  the 
window  just  as  the  first  had  been.  It 
was  then  taken  out  and  placed  in  the 
alum  solution  like  its  fellow.  The  next 
morning  ihe  two  retin»  were  carefully 
isolated,  separated  from  the  optic  nerve, 
and  turned.  On  a  beautiful  rose  red 
ground  a  sharp  image,  somewhat  more 
than  one  millimetre  (one-twenty-fifth 
inch)  square  was  found.  The  image  on 
the  first  retina— that  which  was  exposed 
during  life— was  somewhat  reddish  and 
not  so  sharply  defined  as  that  on  the 
other. 

This  fixature  of  the  last  impression  on 
the  living  retina  is  by  no  means  an  acci- 
dental discovery^  but  is  the  final  step  in 


a  laborious  series  of  deUoate  researolies. 
Nor  is  it  the  triumph  of  one  man  alone, 
the  preliminary  work  having  been  per- 
formed by  two  distinguished  physiolo' 
gists.  Prof.  Boll  of  Borne  discovered 
that  the  external  layer  of  the  retina  in 
all  living  itnlmAU  has  a  purple  color, 
which  is  destroyed  by  light  During  life 
the  color  is  perpetually  restored  by  dark- 
ness, but  after  death,  Boll  thought,  it 
disappeared  entirely.  Prof.  KQhne  fol- 
lowed up  this  wonderful  discovery  and 
confirmed  it  in  general,  while  correcting 
some  of  Boll's  conclusions.  He  first  as- 
certained that  death  does  not  necessarily 
destroy  the  color,  since  a  retina  that  is 
not  exposed  to  white  light,  but  is  kept  in 
a  room  lighted  by  a  yellow  sodium  flame, 
retains  diis  "  vision  purple  **  for  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-eight  hours,  even  though 
incipient  decomposition  may  have  set  in. 
It  is  destroyed  at  the  temperature  of 
boiling  water  or  by  immersion  in  alco- 
hol, glacial  acetic  acid,  and  strong  solu-' 
tion  of  soda,  but  in  strong  ammonia, 
saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or 
glycerine,  it  remains  undiminished  for 
twenty-four  hours.  On  testing  the  effect 
of  different  colored  lights  upon  this 
"vision  purple,"  he  found  that  the  most 
refrangible  rays  change  it  most,  while 
red  has  hardly  more  effect  than  yellow 
light.  The  color  is  not  so  delicate  as 
Boll  supposed.  A  few  moments'  expo- 
sure to  daylight  does  not  bleach  the  reti- 
na. This  requires  exposure  for  a  consid- 
erable time  to  direct  sunlight.  The 
source  of  the  color  was  found  to  be  tiie 
inner  surface  of  the  choroid  upon  which 
the  retina  lies.  If  a  portion  of  the  retina 
is  disengaged  from  the  choroid  and 
raised  up,  it  bleaches,  though  the  re- 
mainder, still  attached  portion,  retains 
its  color.  If  the  raised  flap  is  carefully 
r^laced  upon  the  choroid,  it  regains  its 
purple  hue.  This  restoration  is  believed 
to  be  a  function  of  the  living  choroid, 
and  probably  of  the  retinal  epithelium, 
though  it  is  independent  of  the  black 
pigment  which  this  epithelium  contains. 
This  vision  purple  is  the  latest  discovery 
in  optical  physiology,  and  it  cannot  fail 
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to  be  A  moBt  important  one.  How  fur  it 
will  altfflr  the  receiyed  riews  upon  the 
sal^eet  of  ohftnges  in  the  strength  of 
Tidon,  which  are  now  attributed  to  al- 
tetations  in  the  distance  of  the  crystal- 
line  lens,  cannot  be  foretold.  But  it 
may  be  foond  possible  to  stimulate  by 
drugs  the  restoratire  action  of  the  cho- 
roid, and  thus  by  gaining  increased  **  de- 
finition," improye  weak  sight.  As  to 
the  detection  of  murderers  by  j^oto- 
graphing  the  last  retinal  picture  from 
their  yictims*  eyes,  while  these  discoyer- 
ies  do  not  leaye  this  an  impossibility, 
they  do  not  much  improye  the  probabil- 
ity of  its  eyer  being  done.  Very  often 
the  sight  of  the  assassin  is  not  the  last 
which  comes  within  the  yictim*s  yision. 
Too  long  a  time  also  usually  elapses  be- 
fore discoyery.  These  and  similar  diffi- 
culties must  preyent  the  utilisation  of 
these  discoyeries  in  this  direction,  eyen 
if  they  should  proye  to  be  in  themseiyes 
all  that  is  hoped.  The  retinal  picture 
has  not  yet  been  photographed,  but  it 
seems  probable^  from  the  aboye  recounted 
experiments,  that  it  cai/be. 

ACnON  OF  OBOA^O  ACIDS  ON  MDOEK- 


Db.  H.  0.  BoLTOH  of  the  New  York 
School  of  Mines  has  made  the  interest- 
ing discoyery  that  minerals  may  be  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  organic  acids, 
just  as  they  are  by  treatment  with  the 
strong  mineral  acids.  He  has  tried  the 
action  of  such  acids  as  citric,  tartaric, 
oxalic,  acetic,  malic,  and  other  adds,  on 
finely  powdered  carbonates,  silicates, 
sulphides,  and  other  classes  of  mineraL 
All  the  carbonates  examined  (fourteen  in 
number)  dissolyed  with  effenrescence, 
sulphides  were  decomposed  with  eyolu- 
tion  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  sili- 
cates with  formation  of  gelatinous  silica. 
This  important  discorery  will  greatly 
add  to  the  resources  of  the  mineralogist, 
who  is  compelled  to  do  much  of  his  work 
in  the  field.  Hitherto  he  has  been  de- 
barred from  using  the  mineral  acids  (tiie 
action  of  which  sometimes  forms  a  de- 
oisiye  test)  by  the  impossibility  of  carry- 
ing them  in  the  pocket  or  wallet  without 
danger.  The  organic  acids  are  solid, 
and  can  be  conyeniently  stowed  away. 
Their  action,  howeyer,  is  not  so  decided 
as  that  of  the  mineral  acids,  but  this  is 
not  always  a  daf eot|  but  offers  additional 


means  of  determination.  For  example, 
all  the  specimens  of  bomite  and  pyrrho- 
tite  examined  yielded  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogm  with  tartaric,  citric,  and  oxalic 
acids,  but  chalcopyrite  and  pyrite  do 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
organic  acids  may  giye  rise  in  some  cases 
to  the  formation  of  nitric  acid,  which  in 
its  nascent  condition  wjU  afford  a  yery 
powerful  agent  of  decomposition.  Thus 
all  the  sulphides  examined  (seyenteen), 
with  the  exception  of  molybdenite  and 
cinnabar,  were  quickly  attacked  by  citric 
or  tartaric  acid,  to  which  a  little  potassi- 
um nitrate  had  been  added.  Potassium 
chlorate  produces  a  similar  though  slow- 
er action.  These  examples  are  sufAcient 
to  show  that  Dr.  Bolton  has  found  a 
promising  field  of  inquiry,  and,  singular 
to  soy,  cojnsidering  ^e  attention  which 
the  action  of  organic  acids  has  receiyed, 
it  is  a  field  belieyed  to  be  entirely  new. 
He  is  continuing  his  researches. 


BOJLUMTUriO  OBCHEBTRATION. 
Pbov.  Mates  has  turned  his  yaluable 
researches  in  acoustical  science  to  {esthet- 
ic uses,  and  criticises  the  present  mode 
of  arranging  orchestras,  the  defects  of 
which  he  proyes  by  experiment.  He 
took  an  old  silyer  watch,  beating  four 
times  a  second,  and  caused  it  to  gain 
thirty  seconds  per  hour,  so  that  eyery 
two  minutes  its  tick  coincided  with  the 
tick  of  an  ordinary  spring  balance  Amer- 
ican dock,  also  making  four  beats  the 
second.  The  latter  was  placed  seyeral 
feet,  and  the  watch  two  feet,  from  the 
ear.  In  this  position  the  ticks  of  the 
watch  were  lost  for  nine  seconds,  about 
the  time  of  coincidence.  The  tick  of  the 
watch  disappeared,  <*  with  a  sharp  eM'f^, 
like  a  cricket's,  and  reappears  with  a 
sound  like  that  made  by  a  boy's  marble 
falling  upon  others  in  his  pocket.''  This 
experiment  shows  most  effectiyely  that 
one  8on(»oas  impression  may  oyorcom* 
and  obliterate  another,  but  to  do  so  it 
must  be  more  intense  and  of  lower  pitch. 
If  of  higher  pitch,  it  cannot  neutralise 
the  other  sound,  howeyer  much  the  first 
may  exceed  the  latter  in  intensity.  This 
discoyery.  Pro!  Mayer  thinks,  is,  **  next 
after  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
the  ear  is  capable  of  analyzing  compound 
musical  sounds  into  their  constituent  or 
partial  simple  tones,  the  most  important 
addition  yc^  made  to  our  knowledge 
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hearing."  High  socuidfl  oumot  obliter* 
ate  low  (Mies,  bat,  on  the  contrarj,  the 
sensation  of  each  partial  tone  of  which 
compound  musical  sounds  is  formed  is 
diminished  by  all  the  tones  below  it  in 
pitch.  These  discoveries  he  applies  to 
orchestration  as  follows:  '^  In  a  large  or- 
chestra I  have  rq>eatedl J  witnessed  the 
oomplete  obliteration  of  all  sounds  from 
violins  by  the  deeper  and  more  intense 
sounds  of  the  wind  instruments,  the 
double  basses  alone  holding  their  own. 
I  have  also  observed  the  sounds  of  the 
clarinets  lose  their  peculiar  quality  of 
tone,  and  consequent  charm,  from  the 
same  cause.  No  doubt  the  conductor  of 
the  orchestra  heard  all  his  violins  ranged 
as  they  always  are,  close  around  him, 
and  did  not  perceive  that  his  clarinets 
had  lost  that  quality  of  tone  on  which 
the  eompoaer  had  relied  for  iHX>duoing  a 
special  character  of  expression.  The 
function  of  the  conductor  seems  to  be 
threefold:  First,  to  regulate  and  fix  the 
time.  Second,  to  regulate  the  intensity 
of  the  sounds  produced  by  individual  in- 
struments, for  the  purpose  of  expression. 
Third,  to  give  the  proper  quality  of  tone 
or  feeling  to  the  whole  sound  of  his  <»^ 
chestra,  considered  as  a  single  instru- 
ment, by  regulating  the  rekUive  inUnn-^ 
i%e»  of  sounds  produced  by  the  various 
classes  of  instruments  employed.  Now 
this  third  function,  the  regulation  of  rel- 
ative intensities,  has  hitherto  been  dis- 
charged through  the  judgment  of  the 
ears  of  a  conductor,  who  is  placed  in  the 
most  disadvantageous  position  for  judg- 
ing by  his  ears.  Surely  he  is  not  con- 
ducting for  his  own  personal  gratifica- 
tion, but  for  the  gratification  of  his  au- 
dience, whose  ears  stand  in  very  different 
relations  from  his  own  in  req;>ect  to  their 
distance  from  the  various  instruments  in 
action.  Is  it  not  time  that  be  should 
pay  more  attention  to  his  third  function, 
and  place  himself  in  the  position  occu- 
pied by  an  average  hearer  ?  This  posi- 
tion would  be  elevated,  and  somewheie 
in  the  midst  of  the  audia&ce.  That  the 
position  at  present  occupied  by  the  con- 
dnotor  of  an  orchestra  has  often  allowed 
him  to  deprive  his  audience  of  some  of 
the  most  delicate  and  touching  qualities 
of  orchestral  and  concerted  vocal  mnaio, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  I  firmly  believe 
that  when  he  changes  his  position  ia  the 
manner  now  proposed,  the  audience  will 


have  some  of  that  enjoymttit  whkh  he 
has  too  long  kept  to  liimself.*'  These 
views  were  verified  by  Prof.  Mayer  visit* 
ing  different  parts  of  the  house  during  a 
public  performance,  and  observing  the 
different  effects  of  the  muac.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  a  satisfactory  change 
can  be  made  at  once.  A  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  compound  tones  of  all 
musical  instruments  must  be  made.  On 
this  work  he  is  now  engaged.  One  note- 
worthy result  of  his  researches  is  the 
opinion  that  orchestral  instruments 
should  be  made  on  different  prindi^es 
from  those  used  in  solos.  The  reaaoa 
for  this  is,  that  certain  over  tones  should 
I»edominate  in  orchestral  instruments  in 
order  to  give  them  their  due  expressi(« 
in  the  midst  of  graver  sounds.  These 
exaggerated  peculiarities  will  unfit  them 
to  be  played  alone.  If  the  learned  Pro- 
fessor's views  are  carried  out,  a  theatre 
or  opera  manager  will  be  obliged  to  own 
the  instruments  of  his  orchestra,  and  per* 
haps  to  have  different  sets  for  diflenut 
muaioal  woricB  I 


THE  NTTBOQEN  OF  PLANTS. 
Thb  direct  source  of  the  nitrog^  con- 
tained in  plants  is  an  unsolved  mystery, 
though  the  ultimate  source  of  much  of  it 
must  be  the  atmosphere.  A  wheat  crop 
gave  on  unmanured  land  from  15.9  to 
25.2  pounds  of  nitrogen,  per  acre,  yearly, 
but  the  amount  found  in  the  rainwater 
of  the  same  district  was  only  from  6.28 
to  8.58  pounds  per  acre.  Singular  to 
say,  the  use  of  a  fertilizer,  called  a 
''complex  mineral  manure**  in  the  re- 
ports, added  only  about  two  pounds  of 
nitrogen  per  acre.  But  the  case  is  altered 
when  potasmc  manure  is  used,  and  es- 
pecially when  applied  to  land  bearing 
beans.  Such  a  crop  gains  18  1-2  pounds 
of  nitrog^  by  the  addition  of  saltpetre, 
or  28  per  cent.  A  similar  result  was  ob- 
tained with  clover— a  leguminous  crop. 
A  potassic  fertilijEer  increased  the  yield  oi 
nitrogen  one-third.  One  of  tiie  anoma- 
lies observed  in  the  study  of  plant  growth 
is  that  a  good  crop  insteiad  of  exhausting 
the  soil  seems  to  improve  it.  The  better 
the  crop,  and  tite  more  nitrogen  removed, 
the  better  will  the  suooeeding  cn^  be. 
Thus  clover  renoves  a  much  larger 
amount  of  nitrogen  than  wheat,  the 
quantity  being  on  unmanured  land,  say 
80.5  pounds  per  acre  for  clover  and  81.7 
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pounds  for  whea^  and  yet  ihe  wheat 
orop  is  improred  if  olorer  is  oooasional* 
ly  inteipolatod  or  a  lair  rotation  of  ax>ps 
l^pt  npw  In  1874  barley  suoceeding 
barley  gave  89.1  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
while  barley  following  clover  gave  69.4 
pounds  of  nitrogen  withdrawn  from  an 
aere  of  soil.  These  amounts  take  no  ao- 
oount  of  the  nitrogen  carried  off  by  the 
diainage  of  the  soil,  which  analysis  of 
drainwater  proves  to  be  considerable. 
The  source  of  all  this  nitrogen  is  un- 
doubtedly the  atmosphere,  but  the  mode 
of  oonveying  it  into  the  sdl  is  unknown, 

1HPOBTA27T  FBBmSTOBIO  BISCOYXRIB& 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  wealth 
of  what  are  called  '*  prdiistorio '*  re- 
mains. The  finding  of  an  isolated  skele- 
ton, in  a  cave,  with  stalagmite  complete- 
ly coYerixig  it,  is  accepted  as  an  occur- 
rraioe  that  is  not  very  remarkable.  How- 
ever ancient  it  may  be,  the  preservation 
of  the  bones  is  exceptional.  But  a  late 
discovery  in  France,  near  Hastiere-sur- 
Meuse,  is  of  much  more  importance. 
No  less  than  fifteen  burial  caverns  were 
found,  and  from  the  five  that  have  been 
explored  no  less  than  fifty-five  human 
skeletons  have  been  taken,  among  which 
are  thirty-five  well-preserved  skulls. 

In  addition  to  these  <*  finds ''  the  pla- 
teaux yielded  sixteen  dwelling  places  of 
the  old  inhabitants  from  which  have 
been  taken  a  quantity  6f  stone  im- 
plements. These  show  the  age  of  the 
skeletons  to  be  that  of  the  polished,  or 
"new**  stone  period.  The  prospect  of 
being  able  to  restore  the  men  who  lived 
before  the  earliest  recorded  dates  is  now 
very  good.  Some  hundreds  of  their 
skeletons,  with  a  valuable  series  of  skuUs 
and  enormous  oolleotions  of  their  handi- 
works, are  now  in  the  museums  of  the 
world. 

Some  of  the  more  remarkable  of  these 
discoveries  have  been  alluded  to  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  this  Miscellany.  One  of 
the  latest  and  most  interesting  consists 
of  some  pointed  sticks,  found  in  a  Swiss 
coal  bed,  the  pointing  having  been  done 
by  hand.  It  may  be  thought  difficult  to 
establish  so  remarkable  a  fact  in  a  mass 
of  ooal  hi  whiok  the  rods  have  been 
pressed  flat  and  perfectly  carbonized. 
But  a  mierosoopk)  examination  of  one 
of  these  pieces  shows  that  the  fibres  of 
the  wood  ran  in  two  different  directions, 


the  two  systems  meeting  at  an  angle. 
One  of  the  sticks  has  had  its  end  shaved 
down,  the  cut  surface  being  then  applied 
to  the  other,  and  some  substance,  prob- 
ably bark,  being  wound  around  the  joint. 
The  marks  of  this  wrapping  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  in  one  case  the  wrapping  it-, 
self  remains.  As  the  bark  used  for  this 
purpose  was  different  ^rom  the  natural 
bark  of  the  rods,  the  microscope  is  now 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  two, 
though  both  are  turned  to  coal.  De- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  these  in- 
teresting relics  are  published  in  the 
"Primeval  Worid  of  Switserland,"  by 
the  celebrated  Professor  Heer.  There  is 
no  doubt  they  formed  part  of  some  basket 
work.  Their  age  is  still  doubtful,  but 
must  be  very  great. 


THB  FHYLLOXSBA  OONQUEBED. 
Ths  investigation  instituted  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  into  the 
best  means  of  d^troying  the  phylloxera, 
or  grapevine  post,  has  ended  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sulpho-carbonates  are  a 
complete  antidote  to  these  destructive 
insects.  This  result  has  already  been 
announced  in  this  Miscellany,  and 
it  only  remains  to  explain  the  ac- 
tion of  these  salts.  Under  the  in- 
fluence  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  al- 
ways present  in  soils  containing  or- 
ganic substances,  they  decompose.  A 
carbonate  is  formed,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  are 
evolved.  Both  of  these  are  deadly  poi- 
sons to  the  phylloxera  as  well  as  to  man. 
To  complete  the  fitness  of  these  salts  to 
agricultural  uses,  the  sulpho-carbonate  of 
potassium  has  an  excellent  effect  upon 
the  vines,  potash  being  one  of  the  most 
valued  constituents  of  manures.  Success 
in  using  the  antidote  depends  upon  bring- 
ing it  in  contact  with  every  part  of  the 
root-system  of  the  plant.  This  can  be' 
done  by  dissolving  the  salt,  but  it  id  bet- 
ter to  mix  it  with  half  its  weight  of  lime 
and  ^rinkle  it  on  the  ground  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season,  which  in 
France  lasts  from  October  to  March. 
M.  MouiUefert^  who  examined  this  sub- 
ject under  direction  of  the  Academy,  re- 
ports that  as  an  antidote  the  sulpho-car- 
bonates are  a  proved  success,  and  nothing 
now  remains  but  to  educate  the  vine 
growers  to  their  jNroper  use.  This  sub- 
ject has  peooliar  interest  to  Amerioans^j 
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for  the  phjlloxera  is  our  eyil'  gift  to 
France.  It  is  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion, both  in  animal  and  vegetable  physi- 
ology, that  one  race  or  species  may  live  in 
comfort  with  an  enemy— be  it  a  disease 
or  a  parasite — ^which  is  destractive  to 
other  species.  The  American  vineyards 
are  by  no  means  free  from  the  phylloxera. 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  this  in- 
sect, but  the  vines  do  not  lose  their  hardi- 
ness in  consequence.  They  flourish  in 
spite  of  their  enemy. 

THE  81JN*S  HEAT. 
PaoF.  Lanolbt  of  the  AU^heny  ob- 
servatory has  made  a  direct  comparison 
between  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  that  of 
the  flame  in  the  mouth  of  a  Bessemer 
steel  converter.  Estimates  of  the  sun's 
temperature  probably  vary  among  them- 
selves more  than  any  other  attempts  at 
scientific  knowledge,  ranging  from  10,- 
000,000  down  to  1.600  deg.  We  have 
already  published  in  this  Miscellany 
some  late  French  determinations  which 
place  it  below  9,000  deg.  C.  Prof. 
Langley*s  choice  of  a  standard  is  ex- 
cellent. The  flame  of  the  Bessemer 
oonvertor  results  from  the  burning  of 
carbon,  silicon,  iron,  and  manganese 
within  the  vessels,  the  result  of  using  this 
once  novel  fuel  being  a  heat  so  great  that 
the  most  refractory  iron  or  steel  is  melt- 
ed to  thin  fluidity  and  so  much  excess  of 
heat  imparted,  that  the  mass  will  remain 
fluid,  without  further  heat,  a  considerable 
time.  The  temperature  of  the  flame  is 
not  known,  though  4,000  or  5,000  dog. 
Fahr.  has  been  suggested  as  an  approxi- 
mation. This  does  not  vitiate  Prol 
Langley's  experiment,  for  be  used  it 
merely  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  arti- 
ficial sources  of  light  obtainable.  His 
method  was  to  compare  its  light  with  that 
.of  the  sun  by  an  arrangement  that  resem- 
bled a  camera  obscura,  the  light  from 
the  sun  and  the  flame  being  repeatedly 
superposed  tipon  each  other.  The  ar- 
rangement worked  admirably,  and  the 
observer  was  able  to  note  the  spots  on 
the  sun.  He  found  that  the  intensely 
hot  flame  was  like  a  dark  spot  compared 
to  the  sun's  light  and  that  the  latter 
must  be  at  least  3,168  times  hotter  than 
the  flame.  This  carries  ih»  result  in 
favor  of  the  largest  estimates.  '  The 
flame  of  the  converter  is  not  so  hot  as 
the  melted  steel  from  which  it  comes,. 


but  it  offers  better  0{^rtunities  for  ob- 
servation. The  steel  itself  as  it  was 
poured  from  the  converter  was  found  to 
be  not  more  than  one-fiixty-fourth  as  hot 
asthesun. 


DEAF  MUTES  IN  POLAND. 
Mb.  Gbobob  Dabwin  has  brought  for- 
ward statistics  to  prove  that  the  inter- 
marriage of  near  relations  does  not  have 
the  unfavorable  effect  upon  offspring 
which  is  commonly  supposed.  Bat  the 
director  of  the  Warsaw  Institute  for 
Deaf  Mutes  and  the  Blind  combats  tikis 
theory,  and  says  that  the  registers  kept 
at  that  and  similar  institutions  support 
the  popular  opinion.  The  system  of  in- 
struction at  this  asylum  is  very  perfect. 
Mimic  language  being  almost  totally 
prohibited,  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
understand  the  motion  of  the  lips  and 
to  speak  more  or  less  distinctly;  and 
after  a  four  years'  residence  in  the  Insti- 
tute, they  generally  attain  in  both  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  With  great  judg- 
ment the  managers  have  made  the  tech- 
nical instruction  at  the  school  of  the 
best  kind,  so  that  the  pupils  readily  find 
situations  on  leaving,  and  indeed  there 
are  never  enough  to  fill  all  the  situations 
offered.  This  appears  to  be  the  true 
method  with  students  who  would  other- 
wise find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage 
with  more  favored  competitors. 


THE  COMPASS  PLANT. 
The  well-known  dispute  as  to  the 
*'  compass  plant "  has  recently  been  set- 
tled by  Mr.  Meehan  in  a  manner  which 
recalls  the  opinions  of  judicial  officers 
who  deal  with  other  than  scientific  ques- 
tions. One  party  of  observers  say  ttat 
this  plant  always  points  its  leaves  north 
and  south,  the  leaf  standing  edgewise  to 
the  earth  and  the  two  sides  facing  to  the 
east  and  west.  This  plant  is  found  on  the 
prairies  and  plains,  and  is  known  scien- 
tifically OS  edphium  Umnatum,  populariy 
as  pilot  weed,  rosin  weed,  and  turpentine 
weed.  It  stands  from  three  to  six  feet 
high,  and  the  trappers  and  Indians  are  said 
to  find  their  way  in  dark  nights  by  feeling 
its  leaves.  These  assertions  of  polarity  are 
denied  by  the  other  party.  Mr.  Meehan 
now  says  that  both  are  right.  When  the 
leaves  are  young  and  small  the  pointing 
to  the  north  is  unmistakable,  but  when 
they  become  larger,  are  beaten  down  bj 
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xains*  «nd  weighted  with  saod  and  dew,  the  foundation  of  mining  schools  and 

they  are  not  able  to  reoover  their  lost  the  spread  of  mining  knowledge  in  this 

bcwings.  country.    In  1878  the  "  balance  "  tnmed 

the  other  way.    The  importations  hare 

BALLOONS  IN  MBTBOBOLOOT.  been  sinoe  then  28,114,  17,674,  7,805, 
Balloon  ascensions  are  qnietly  bnt  and  4,686  tons;  while  the  home  product 
frequently  used  by  scientific  men  for  the  shows  a  rise  corresponding  closely  to  this 
purpose  of  studying  the  upper  parts  of  falling  off,  being  for  the  same  years,  87,- 
the  atmosphere.  Russian  savants  have  988,  46,500,  58,250, 57,210  tons.  In  fact 
lately  paid  especial  attention  to  this  we  export  as  much  as  we  import,  for  the 
work,  but  have  been  prevented  from  ex-  4,800  tons  of  pig  lead  imported  is  bal- 
tending  their  examinations  to  any  great  anoed  by  the  quantity  sent  back  to  Eu- 
height  Prof.  Menddeef  of  St.  Peters-  rope  in  the  form  of  bullets.  This  change 
burg  now  undertakes  to  accomplish  this  in  the  business  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
also,  and  devotes  the  profits  of  two  books  refining  has  been  found  to  pay  in  America, 
published  by  him  to  the  construction  of  and  our  lead  is  thus  in  request  by  the 
a  balloon.  This  is  to  have  a  capacity  of  white  paint  makers.  For  years  our  pro- 
two  or  three  thousand  cubic  yards,  and  duct  lay  under  a  stigma,  and  it  was  said 
will  be  filled  by  means  arranged  by  him.  that  it  was  not  suited  to  the  manufac- 
Franoe  also  pursues  this  path  of  investi-  ture  of  the  best  lead.  This  evident 
gation  with  great  vigor.  Count  Bath-  error  has  been  corrected;  the  refined 
yam  recently  took  up  a  radiometer  to  a  yiigin  lead  of  Missouri  and  Illmois  makes 
height  of  aixmt  a  mile.  At  the  earth  it  the  best  white  lead,  and  the  mining  of 
made  in  the  shade  thirty-five  revolutions  the  metal  is  not  likely  to  suffer  from  so 
per  minute.  At  the  height  of  5,000  feet  many  causes  of  depression  again.  The 
it  made  sixty-four  revolutions,  also  in  Territories  are  now  large  producers,  the 
the  shade.  In  the  sun,  2,800  feet  above  five  principal  sources  of  supply  being 
the  earth,  it  made  fifty-four  revolutions,  in  1876— 
Count  Bathyani  also  took  up  an  ethereal  Tons, 

af^)aratus  for  the  purpose  of  condensing    Importation 4,086 

water  vapor  at  various  heights,  in  order    Sdea  of  GoTeroment  oM  lead 1,060 

to  couect  the  microscopic  parucies  float-  S!^di;i;ivr;;v;;;;;;;.:.:::*::  •:*'^^^ 

ingintheur.    This  line  of  investigation    utab.Neynda,  California 83,680 

will  be  continued  by  means  of  an  appa-  

ratus  fiUed  with  methylio  ether.    This  ^^ 

will  give  a  temperature  of  —-20  deg.  C,  The  production  of   some   few  selected 

or— 15  dog.  Fahr.    The  moisture  will  places  was:  Palmer  mine,  466  tons.  Mine 

condense  as  ice  which  will  be  scraped  off  LaMotte,  1,657,  St.  Joseph  mines,  1,988, 

the  vessels.    All  the  solid  particles  float-  Granby  mines,  4,^38  tons,  these  being  all 

ing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Missouri;  Omahasmelting  works,  11,886       ^ 

the  apparatus  will  also  be  obtained.  tons,  St.  Louis  and  Pennsylvania  smelt- 

■  ing  works,  8,000  tons.  New  York  and 

THB  LBAD  FBODUOT.  Newark  works,  7,776   tons,  California, 

The  mining  of  lead  is  a  business  hi  Nevada,  and  Utah  works,  6,518.     The 

which  Americans  are  successfully  using  latter  four  items  amount  to  88,680  tons, 

the  remarkable  resources  of  this  country,  which  is  all  made  from  silver-lead  ores, 

In  1866  the  amount  made  here  was  only  mostly  by  the  lino  process  of  refining, 

14,842  tons,  while  we  imported  28,880  

tons.    In  f^t  the  importation  has  ex-  ABOTIO  BZPLORATION. 

ceeded  the  home  product  ever  since  1850  Lr  fitting  out  the  lately  returned  Are- 

with  the  exception  of  one  yeai>^1860.  tic  expedition  the  English  government 

This  improper  '<  balance  of  trade ''  was  attempted  to  make  it  the  last  one  of  its 

due  to  the  system  and  intelligence  with  kind.    That  is,  it  appropriated  a  million 

which  foreign  smelting  works  areconduct-  dollars  and  engaged  the  co5peration  of 

ed,  and  the  ignorance  which  prevailed  in  the  best  scientific  authorities,  and  sent 

ourowncountry  where  the  mining  resour-  out  its  best  men,  who  departed  in  the 

oes  are  really  superior  to  those  of  Europe,  full  knowledge  that  their  enterprise  had 

But  this  Btateof  things  has  changed  with  aroused  a  real  national  enthusiasm,  and 
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that  the  most  strenuoiis  «ffort  wm  ex- 
pected of  them.  The  purpose  of  these 
accumulated  advantages  was  to  so  fortify 
the  Yoyagers  that  their  sucoees  or  failure 
should  satisfy  the  world  upon  the  subject 
of  polar  exploration.  They  went,  strug- 
gled so  bravely  that  their  loss  of  life  was 
greater  than  on  any  expedition  since  the 
fatal  one  under  Franklin— and  came 
back  without  suoceeding.  Their  com- 
mander deliberately  declared  success  to 
be  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  always  exist  near  the  pole, 
and  that  this  goal  of  nine  centuries'  ef- 
fort would  never  be  reached. 

But,  in  spite  of  Captain  Kai«s's  posi- 
tiveness,  the  Arctic  question  is  now  just 
where  he  took  it  up.  Seventy  miles  has 
been  added  to  the  distance  covered,  but 
the  world  is  just  as  unsatisfied  as  ever, 
and  polar  exploration  is  just  as  ardently 
desired  as  ever.  The  spirit  is  unchanged, 
but  the  name  is  altered.  Against  the 
uniform  report  of  the  explorers  who  have 
been  so  numerous  during  the  last  decade 
that  a  mere  journey  to  the  pole  is  not 
likely  to  yield  much  addition  to  man's 
knowledge,  it  is  hardly  possible  for  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  navigators  to  stand 
up.  But  when  Lieutenant  Payer,  on  re- 
turning from  the  Austrian  expedition 
north  of  Spitzbergen,  declared  that  there 
w;as  but  one  way  to  make  the  icy  north- 
em  regions  yield  up  their  scientific  se- 
crets, and  that  was  by  colonizing  parties 
within  the  Arctic  circle,  to  stay  there 
long  enough  to  make  a  continued  study 
of  its  meteorology  and  physics,  the  sci- 
entific world  gave  him  its  unqualified 
support.  Several  nations  have  been  re- 
ported to  be  on  the  point  of  organizing 
such  a  colony,  but  America  seems  likely 
to  be  the  first  to  act  energetically  on  the 
suggestion.  Captain  Howgate  of  the 
Signal  Service  Corps  has  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  950,000  with  which  to  send  out 
a  company  of  forty  men,  provided  with 
supplies  for  three  years.  They  are  to  be 
taken  by  a  government  Tessel  to  some 
point  between  81  deg.  and  88  deg.,  the 
route  taken  to  be  by  Smith's  sound. 
Xhere  they  will  be  left,  the  vessel  re- 
turning. An  annual  visit  is  to  be  paid 
the  colony,  but  oth^wiae  they  will  be 
]eft  to  themselves.  To  prevent  the  scan- 
dalous quarrels  which  ruined  the  Polaris 
expedition,  the  whole  party  will  be  en- 
Ufted  in  the  United  States  service,  and 


strict  discipline  will  be  maintainftd. 
The  fact  that  the  suggestion  for  the  ex- 
pedition comes  from  a  Signal  Service  of- 
ficer will  give  the  country  confidence  in 
the  plan,  and  also  ensure  proper  atten- 
tion to  that  science  which  may  hopo  to 
reap  the  greatest  benefit  from  Arctic  ob- 
servations, the  scienoe  of  meteorology 
and  cosmic  physios.  The  scientific  mem- 
bers of  the  party  are  to  include  an  as- 
tronomer, one  or  more  meteorologists, 
and  two  or  more  naturalists.  The  pro- 
ject is  by  no  means  on  a  sure  footing  as 
yet,  but  it  has  got  so  far  as  to  be  favora- 
bly reported  on  by  the  Naval  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Biepresentatives.  It  cer- 
tainly embodies  the  plan  which  scientific 
men  all  over  the  world  imite  in  endors- 
ing, and  which  seems  to  offer  the  most 
promising  rewards  to  effort.  But  dis- 
guise the  fact  as  we  will,  it  still  remains 
true  tiiat  it  is  in  exploration  and  discov- 
ery that  such  schemes  find  their  surest 
ground  for  support  The  gains  to  sci- 
ence haye  uniformly  been  greater  than 
the  satisfaction  to  curiosity,  and  this 
plan  is  professedly  made  with  especial 
care  to  secure  the  greatest  return  to  sci- 
ence. But  the  march  to  the  pole  is  the 
thing  that  is  inviting,  and  it  entices/now 
just  as  strongly,  after  all  the  failures,  as 
it  ever  did.  Captain  Howgate's  plan 
provides  for  this.  During  their  three 
years'  stay  his  men  will  be  on  the  watch 
for  opportunities  to  advance  northward, 
and  if  they  find  none,  they  intend  to  make 
such  a  study  of  currents,  ice,  and  seasons 
as  will  give  the  cue  to  others  in  after 
years. 

The  i^noipal  difficulties  in  pu^ng 
far  northward  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  The  attempt  must  be  made 
in  summer  (the  Arctic  day),  when  the  ice 
is  liaUe  to  break  up.  A  boat  must  there- 
fore be  carried,  and  this  makes  the  sledge 
train  heavy.  The  ice  to  be  crossed  is  ex- 
tremely rough,  and  explorers  hare  not 
been  able  to  find  smooths  spots  of  any 
considerable  size.  By  rough  we  mean 
that  it  is  covered  with  deep  rifts,  blocks 
and  snow  drifts  from  five  to  twenty  feet 
or  more  in  height,  and  these  impediments 
cover  the  surface  so  closely  as  to  leave 
no  alternative  but  a  slow  tugging  of  the 
skdges  over  the  most  available  parts  of 
them.  The  Bng^ish  expedition  fdund 
these  drifts  to  lie  direotiy  aoroes  their 
coarMt  hftviag  been  lovmed  by  «  west 
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wind.  The  labor  of  crossing  them  is 
performed  with  the  thermometer  far  be- 
low the  freezing  point.  There  is  no  fire, 
provisions  have  to  be  oarefally  hosband- 
ed,  sleep  is  dangerous  unless  frequently 
broken,  and  if  one  of  the  party  brealra 
down,  the  strength  of  the  whole  is  seri- 
ously diminished,  while  its  task  is  greatly 
increased.  Such  has  been  the  history  of 
exploration  up  to  within  400  miles  of  the 
pole,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that 
many  of  these  difficulties  wHl  be  intensi- 
fied as  that  point  is  reached.  The  north 
pole  may  now  be  considered  to  occupy 
the  centre  of  an  area  800  miles  in  diame- 
ter, the  condition  of  things  within  which 
it  is  not  possible  even  to  conjecture.  We 
may  plausibly  suppose  (1)  that  it  is  not 
land,  for  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  sea  is  never 
more  than  150  feet  thick,  and  there  are 
no  glaciers;  (2)  that  it  is  a  shallow  sea; 
and  (8)  that  the  precipitation  of  moisture 
in  the  centre  must  be  considerable,  as  the 
ice  is  moving  in  all  directions  from  the 
centre  during  the  summer.  The  theory 
of  an  open  sea  at  the  pole  is  now  discard- 
ed by  most  scientific  men^  and,  we  believe, 
by  all  experienced  explorers  except 
Hayes.  In  the  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge it  rests  upon  the  presumption  that 
the  p(^ar  sea  is  very  shallow,  so  that  the 
deep  and  warm  currents  which  are 
known  to  enter  the  Arctic  ocean  may  be 
forced  to  the  surface  there;  and  that  the 
ice  drift  removes  the  ice  m  fast  as  it 
forms. 

EXPLORATION  NOTES. 
The  Portuguese  government  has  de- 
cided to  spend  $100,000  on  a  soientiflc 
expedition  to  C^itral  Africa. 

Etbbt  exploring  expedition  across  the 
eontinent  of  Australia  has  to  taste  the 
extreme  difficulties  of  travel  in  the  bar- 
ren parts  of  that  extraordinary  country. 
Mr.  Giles,  the  last  explorer,  says :  *'  From 
the  end  of  the  watershed  in  longitude 
120  deg.  20  min.,  the  latitude  bdng  near 
the  24th  parallel,  to  the  Bawlinson  range 
of  my  last  horse  expedition,  in  longitude 
127  deg.,  the  country  was  all  open  si^ni- 
f  ex  sandhill  desert.  At  starting  into  the 
desert  most  of  the  camels  were  continual- 
ly poisoned,  the  plant  which  poisoned 
them  not  being  allied  in  any  way  to  the 
poison  plants  of  the  settled  districts  of 
Western  Australia.    I  now  know  it  well, 


and  have  brought  specimens.  The  long- 
est stretch  without  water  was  a  ten  days* 
march.  One  old  cow  camel  died  after 
reaching  the  water.  We  had  some  rain 
on  May  8  before  reaching  the  Ashbur- 
ton,  and  some  of  it  must  have  extended 
into  the  desert.  It  was  the  only  chance 
water  we  obtained." 

Prof.  Kobdenseiold,  who  sailed  from 
Norway  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jene- 
sei,  in  Siberia,  is  now  preparing  for  a 
voyage  from  that  river  along  the  shore 
of  the  Arctio  sea  to  Behrings  straits. 
It  npy  be  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Arctio  sea,  which  is  impossible  away  from 
land,  can  be  accomplished  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  return  journey  will  be 
made  by  way  of  China,  India,  and  the 
Buez  canal,  tiie  whole  forming  the  most 
remarkable  voyage  ever  undertaken  by 
one  ship. 


Beadfoed,  Pennsylvania,  is  lighted 
with  gas  from  a  well  situated  about 
two  miles  from  town. 

Ie  the  United  States  heavy  rains  are 
less  frequent  between  4:85  p.  h.  and  11 
p.  M.  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  day. 
The  greatest  number  are  between  7: 85 
A.  X.  and  4:85  p.  M. 

Ie  the  Alps  the  snow  line  is  8,900  feet 
high  on  the  northern  side  and  9,200 
feet  on  the  southern.  In  the  Himalayas 
H  is  16,600  feet  on  the  northern  side  and 
16,900  feet  on  the  southern. 

Tee  eminent  physicist.  Prof.  J.  C. 
Poggendorfl,  for  many  years  professor 
in  the  Berlin  university,  and  editor  of 
"PoggendorfTs  Annalen,"  has  died  in 
Berlin,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Tee  magnitude  of  the  prizes  which 
may  be  drawn  by  exploring  antiquarians 
in  Europe  is  shown  by  the  recent  finding 
near  Verona,  Italy,  of  two  large  ampho- 
r»  containing  50,000  coins  of  the  Bmpe- 
ror  Gallienus  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors. The  majority  of  them  are  of 
bronze,  but  there  are  some  of  silver. 
Keariy  all  of  them  are  in  the  finest  state 
of  preservation,  and  are  so  fresh  from 
the  mint  as  to  make  it  evident  that  they 
werc»  never  put  into  circulation.  j 
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Pbof.  Loomis  says  that  in  ibis  coun- 
try great  rainfalls  do  not  generally  con- 
tinue oyer  eight  hours^  and  yery  rarely 
do  they  continue  for  twenty-lour  hours^ 
either  at  <Hie  pkoe  or  a  number  of  pdaoes 
considered  ^uccessiyely. 

According  to  the  Washington  **QBr 
zette,"  the  paint  makers  are  grinding  up 
Egyptian  mummies  for  the  fine  brown 
color  which  they  make  when  powdered. 
This  color  is  due  to  the  aq>haltnm  with 
which  the  cloths  wn^ped  around  the 
mummies  was  imprtgnated. 

TfiE  Washington  monmnent  is  pK>ba- 
bly  doomed.  In  its  present  condition  it 
is  a  grieyous  eyesore  in  the  Washington 
lan^oape,  and  a  board  of  army  engineers 
now  say  that  its  foundations  are  not 
strong  enough  to  permit  nusing  the  shaft 
higher,  and  it  is  proposed  to  take  it 
down. 

Mb.  H.  Btjlsson  has  produced  a  kind 
of  petroleum  by  the  mutual  action  of 
steam,  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  presence  of  iron  at  a  white 
heat.  All  these  substances  ate  known  to 
be  contained  in  the  rooks  of  the  earth% 
crust,  which  also  has  at  yarious  times  af- 
forded the  necessary  heat. 

Gold,  though  the  principal  standard 
of  yi^ue,  is  not  moyed  about  the  world 
much.  The  entire  import  of  London, 
the  greatest  banking  city  in  the  world, 
was  only  $116,222,860  in  1676,  and  the 
export  was  $81,097,850.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  difference  went  into  the 
vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  stock 
of  which  increased  (84,992,600. 

Peof.  Haves  has  proyed  the  ezistenoe 
of  metallic  iron  in  the  basalt  dykes  of 
Kew  Hampshire.  It  exists  as  small 
Bptbks  in  the  eentre  of  gnons  of  magnet- 
ite. This  contradicts  the  theory  that 
the  metallic  iron  of  the  dykes  is  the 
result  of  cazt)on  aot^g  upon  the  magnet- 
ite in  them,  and  pvoyes  that  the  iron  is 
the  primary  a&d  the  magnetite  tha  seo- 
ondary  product. 

Though  i^rioultural  professorships 
are  not  considered  to  have  produoed  all 


the  good  that  was  once  expected  from 
them,  there  is  one  lately  established  by 
the  French  GK)yemment  which  might 
well  be  copied  in  other  countries.  Itis  a 
professorsh^)  of  comparative  agriculture 
«t  Vinoennes,  and  its  occi^ant  will  make 
a  sjTstematio  comparison  of  home  And 
foreign  agriculture. 

The  character  of  the  Yale  lectures  to 
meohasiics  is  seen  from-  the  following 
titles  to  some  of  the  lectures:  ''Forester 
and  Forest  Produets,"  Prof.  WUliam  H. 
Brewer;  "Mosses,"  Parol  C.  D.  Eaton; 
'*  Our  Bed  Sandstone,"  G.  W.  Hawes; 
"The  Usuiy  Laws,''  Prof.  F.  A.  Wal- 
ker; and  ''Sanitary  Engineering,"  Prof. 
W.  P.  Trowbridge.  The  course  contains 
thirteen  lectures,  uidoostsfl. 

A  Fbsngh  paper  says  that  "  an  Aroer- 
ioan  company  proposes  to  introduce  fur 
seals  irom,  Aladca  into  Lake  Superior  I 
The  temperature  of  the  lake  is  consider- 
ed to  be  sufficiently  oold  for  tiie  purpose, 
and  the  company  hopes  to  obtain  from 
Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parliament 
an  act  protecting  the  creatures  from 
slaughter  for  twenty  years,  after  which 
time  it  is  supposed  that  tliey  will  be  suffi- 
ciently acclimatized  and  numerous  to 
form  subjects  of  sport "  As  the  fur  seal 
is  a  marine  animal  and  Lake  Superior  is 
a  body  of  fresh  water,  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  and  eyen  the  authentioity  of 
the  story,  is  at  least  doubtful ! 


M.  GiFFABD^  inyentor  of  the  steamin* 
jeotOT  which  bovs  his  name,  has  entered 
upon  a  line  of  inyention  of  which  Ameri- 
cans have  been  yery  fond.  He  is  build- 
ing «  small  steamer  to  ply,  during  ^he 
French  Exposition,  oyer  the  three  mil^s 
of  the  Seine  between  Pont  Boyal  and  the 
Exhibition.  The  steamer  will  be  thirty 
metres,  or  one  hundred  feet  long  and 
three  and  a  half  metres,,  or  eleven  feet 
eight  inches  broad,  and  is  to  make  forty- 
five  miles  an  hour  I  The  length  is  to  the 
beam,  therefore,  as  8  1-2  to  1.  It  is  sin- 
gular that  marine  engineering  has  gain- 
ed but  little  from  these  attempts  to 
attain  excessive  speeds.  The  real  ad- 
vances have  been  obtained  by  small 
successive  improyements. 
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H&.  Hisma  Yak  Laun  is  known  in  the 
world  of  letters  by  his  admirable  trans- 
lation of  Taine's  ''History  of  English 
Literature, "  and  also  by  his  not  yet  oom*- 
pleted  translation  of  Molidre's  works; 
the  latter  being  not  merely  a  translation, 
but  a  very  thoroughly  worked  English 
edition  of  the  great  French  dramatist. 
He  now  presents  us  with  the  first  volume 
•ot  an  original  critical  work  of  great  im- 
portance and  interest*— ^nothing  less  than 
a  history  of  French  literature.  Hr.  Van 
Laun's  work  is  not  a  mere  critical  aj^ire- 
ciation  of  French  writers,  which  of  itself 
would  l^  an  undwtaking  of  very  xjonsid- 
&Me  moment,  and  which  would  til  a 
place  hitherto  unoccupied  in  our  critical 
JUterature.  The  present  work  is  in  fact 
a  history  of  French  thought,  and  eren 
m<»e;  it  is  a  history  of  the  Frendi  peo- 
ple as  exhibited  in  the  writings  of 
Frenchmen  from  the  Tery  earliest  period. 
The  author  accepts  the  theory  which  has 
lately  come  into  rogue  among  the  more 
daborate,  if  not  the  profounder  critics, 
that  the  literature  oi  an  age  is  a  manifest 
tation  of  its  ^nrit;  that  a  nation,  or 
rather  a  people,  has  a  soul  like  an  indi- 
vidual man,  and  that  that  soul  is  manir 
f  eated  and  is  to  be  read  in  the  pages  of 
its  authors;  that  as  it,  the  people,  is  de- 
veloped, intellectnally,  morally,  socially, 
and  politically,  from  age  to  age,  the 
changes  through  which  it  passes  are  re- 
flected m  its  literature,  and  that  there 
no  less,  perhaps  even  more,  than  in  the 
record  of  its  domgs  at  home,  abroad,  in 
the  family,  in  society,  in  commerce,  in 
manufactures,  in  art,  and  on  the  field  of 
battle,  is  to  be  found  its  true  portraiture. 
Indeed,  he  begins  his  book  with  the  as- 
sertifm  that  *'the  history  of  a  literature 
is  the  history  of  a  peo{^;  if  not  this,  it  is 
worthless." 

To  this  theory  and  its  general  accept- 
ance we  owe  chiefly  the  very  wide  scope 
and  the  (diilosophical  profundity  of  most 
modem  critical  writing  of  the  higher 

•  "  Ilittory  Off  Fnneh  ZlUrature."  By  Hbkei 
Yah  Laun.  I.  From  its  Origin  to  the  Benals- 
ecnoe.  8vo,  pp.  843.  New  York :  Q.  P.  Pot- 
Bam^sSoDB. 


kind.  Critics  are  not  content  nowadays 
with  taking  up  a  poem,  novel,  essay,  or 
history,  and  looking  at  it  by  itself  as  an 
individualandisolatedworkofart  They 
jnust  look  into  the  personal  life  of  the 
writer;  they  must  discover  and  estimate 
all  the  inf^enoas  by  which  he  was  sur- 
lounded;  and  among  these  they  give  a 
Tery  important  place  to  the  condition  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lived,  the  politi- 
cal and  religious  forces  which  were  at 
work  while  he  was  studying,  thinking, 
writing.  Briefly,  they  regard  him  not  as 
an  isolated  individual  force,  but  as  a 
manifestation,  a  result  of  many  forces, 
as  doing  his  work  less  by  personal  voli- 
tion than  as  the  unconscious  agent  or 
representative  of  the  times  in  which  he 
lived.  Consequently  a  critical  edition  or 
^preciation  of  a  great  writer  has  come 
to  be  not  a  purely  literary  task,  but  an 
attempt  to  unfold  the  mental  and  moral 
condition  of  ^  people  and  a  period. 
Compare,  for  example,  Addison's  criti- 
cism of  the  ''Paradise  Lost,"  to  which 
in  a  great  measure  the  general  apprecia- 
tion of  that  poem  is  due,  with  David 
liaason's"  Life  of  Milton.'*  The  former 
can  all  be  included  in  a  thin  duodecimo 
volume,  and  has  been  so  printed;  the 
latter,  still  unfinished,  fills  several  pon- 
derous octavo  Tolumes.  Addison  con- 
cerns himself  with  the  poem  itself;  Mas- 
son  writes  an  elaborate  history  of  Puri- 
tanism and  of  the  English  people  during 
the  development  and  completion  of  that 
religious,  social,  and  political  revolution 
which  produced  the  Commonwealth  in 
Old  England  and  the  Puritan  emigration 
to  America,  with  the  formation  of  the 
religious  commonwealths  of  New  Eng- 
land. True,  Addison  did  not  undertake 
to  do  what  Masson  undertook,  and  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  avowed 
diflerenee  between  the  methods  of  the 
two  writers.  But  still  that  very  differ- 
ence is  the  significant  exponent  of  the 
critical  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  The  very  fact  that  the  Victorian 
critic  has  undertaken  his  tremendous 
task,  which  Addison  or  any  man  of  his 
time  would  not  have  thought  of,  is  signi- 
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flcant  of  the  cbange  in  critical  manner  to 
which  we  hare  referred. 

That  the  new  thepry  of  the  proper 
scope  of  criticism  is  well  founded,  can- 
not be  entirely  denied.  Literature  to  a 
'  certain  degree  is  a  characteristic  product 
of  the  age  and  of  the  people  for  which,  if 
not  by  which,  it  is  produced.  And  if 
Hr.  Van  Laun  had  confined  himself  to 
the  affirmative  part  of  his  proposition, 
his  position  would  hare  been  less  dispu- 
table than  it  became  when  he  added  his 
negatire  assertion.  It  is  not  quite  true 
that  the  history  of  a  literature  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  people;  still  further  from  the 
truth  is  it  that  literary  history  which  is 
not  the  history  of  a  people  is  worthless. 
It  might  be  easily  shown  that  some  of 
the  very  greatest  literary  productions 
known  to  the  world  have  Tery  slight  re- 
lations, or  none  at  all,  to  the  condition  of 
the  society  in  which  they  were  written. 
What,  for  example,  is  ^ere  in  Shake- 
speare's plays,  or  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poems  and  noTels,  which  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  their  time  ?  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  Bjrron,  and  Moore  were 
strictly  contemporaries.  What  could  be 
more  unlike  than  their  poems  in  spirit  or 
in  substance  ?  What  one  trait  hare  they 
in  common  ?  The  theory  in  question  is 
an  example  of  the  tendency  of  men  to 
over  generalusation  of  particular  facts, 
and  of  a  like  tendency  to  over  subtlety 
in  critical  philosophy. 

The  spirit  of  a  people  is,  however,  un- 
deniably manifest  in  the  writings  of  its 
best  and  most  favored  authors;  and  to 
trace  the  rise  of  that  spirit  and  the  grad- 
ual formation  of  a  national  or  popular 
character  is  a  legitimate  and  a  very  in- 
structive part  of  the  task  of  a  critic  who 
undertakes  to  present  a  full  appreciation 
of  a  national  literature. 

Mr.  Van  Laun  certainly  begins  at  the 
beginning.  He  shows  us  what  the  French 
people  are;  how  the  French  nation  arose 
and  gradually  grew  Into  an  individual 
existence;  and  he  thus  imitates  and  em- 
ulates the  distinguished  French  critic 
whose  work  he  has  translated.  M.  Taine 
is  strong  on  the  manifestation  of  Anglo- 
Saxonism  in  English  literature,  and  even 
finds  the  results  of  English  beef  and 
beer,  and  of  the  very  rain  and  fog  of 
England,  in  the  books  of  English  writers. 

Mr.  Van  Laun's  theory  of  the  origin 
of  the  French  people  is  not  a  very  clear 


one;  not  even  in  his  own  mind,  it  would 
seem.  He  starts  with  the  assertion,  in 
very  positive  terms,  that  the  Iberians 
were  the  vanguard  of  the  invading  races 
who  overwhelmed  and  swept  before  them 
the  oldest  known  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe— the  Celts;  and  his  language  im- 
plies that  the  former  were  and  the  latter 
were  not  an  Indo-European  race;  that 
the  vanguard  of  the  Indo-European  in- 
vaders found  the  Celts  in  Europe  and 
overcame  them.  But  there  is  no  doubt, 
we  believe,  that  the  Celts  themselves 
were,  or  are,  an  Indo-European  race,  and 
that  they  are  the  oldest  representatives 
of  that  race  in  Europe.  Their  position 
in  the  extreme  west,  even  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  shows 
this.  As  to  the  Iberians,  the  name  it- 
self is  rather  vague  as  that  of  a  people  or 
a  race;  but  as  far  as  we  know  anything 
of  the  race  which  Mr.  Van  Laun  seems  to 
have  in  view,  tkey  were  f^rand  in  the 
west  of  Europe  by  the  invading  Celts. 
The  Basques  are  regarded  by  philologists 
and  etlmologists  as  the  modem  represen- 
tatives of  the  "  Iberians,'*  if  that  name 
must  be  used— at  any  rate  of  the  prehis- 
toric inhabitants  of  Western  Europe. 
Of  this  Mr.  Van  Lann  himself  seems  to 
have  an  inkling,  for  he  says  *'  they  were 
possibly  themselves  an  indigenous  Euro- 
pean race  driven  back  upon  the  Celts  by 
the  invading  tribes  which  so  persistently 
trod  upon  their  heels."  He  finds  a  con- 
firmation of  this  supposition  in  a  curi- 
ous etymological  coincidence.  In  the 
Basque  tongue  aizean  signifies ''  behind, " 
and  €Uz§a  **  a  foreigner.'*  He  accounts 
for  this  by  supposing  that  the  Iberian, 
pushed  hard  by  the  invaders,  made  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Celt,  and  that  thete- 
fore  the  ever-encroaching  Goth  and 
Frank  were  '*the  people  behind  him." 
But  if  his  ''Iberians"  were  an  indige- 
nous European  race,  how  could  they  be 
"driven  back"  upon  the  Celts  unless 
the  latter  had  gone  through  and  throogh 
them,  and  so  actually  got  before  them, 
leaving  the  indigenous  people  between 
them — ^the  Celts — and  the  sucoeeding 
Indo-European  invaders  ?  The  fkct  is 
that  Mr.  Van  Laun  has  begun  so  veij 
far  back  that  he  is  in  deep  water,  rather 
out  of  his  depth— out  of  any  one's  depth 
indeed.  For  as  to  the  Basques,  they  avs 
still  an  ethnological  and  philological 
puzzle.     The  balance  of  probabilitisiy 
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bowever,  seems  to  be  in  taTor  of  their 
being  the,  or  an,  indigenous  European 
race»  not  connected  with  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-European  races,  against  whom  they, 
a  small  remnant,  hare  managed  to  hold 
their  own,  and  preeenre  their  individual- 
ity in  language,  law,  and  customs  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  The 
Arst  element,  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  French  nation,  is,  howerer,  doubt- 
less Celtic;  and  as  to  how  much  of  an  in- 
termingling there  may  hare  been  be- 
tween them  and  the  '*  Iberians,"  or  the 
indigenous  race  represented  by  the 
QfMques,  we  do  not  know.  Judging  by 
the  very  remarkable  indiyiduality  of  that 
strange  people,  their  boldness,  and  their 
disposition  to  keep  themselyes  to  them- 
selves, the  probabilities  of  any  very 
great  intermingling  between  them  and 
their  conquerors  are  very  small  indeed. 
Upon  the  Celts  came  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  The  former  took  no  such 
hold  of  the  country  as  the  latter  did;  but 
yet  there  seems  to  be  some  reason  for 
Mr.  Van  Laun's  summary  of  the  Influ- 
ence upon  Gbral,  (not  yet  France)  of 
the  two  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity when  he  says:  ''Greece,  the  com- 
mercial nation,  had  charmed  and  pene- 
trated her  hosts  by  her  poetry,  her  rhet- 
oric, her  arts ;  Borne,  the  military  nation, 
remodelled  her  victims  by  her  laws,  her 
adoiinistration,  her  moral  vigor."  This 
is  somewhat  loosely  expressed  for  a  work 
of  such  literary  pretensions  as  those  of 
the  book  before  us;  but  it  suggests  the 
truth.  There  was,  however,  in  the  end, 
to  use  a  popular  phrase,  "  no  compari- 
son "  b^;ween  the  influence  of  the  Greeks 
and  that  of  the  Bomans  upon  Gaul.  It 
was  in  letters  as  in  society  and  in  poli- 
tics; the  intellectual  existence  of  Gaul, 
as  well  as  her  i^ysical  existence,  was  to 
be  inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of 
her  Roman  conquerors.  Gaul  became 
Romanised;  the  language  of  the  country, 
whatever  it  had  been,  was  driven  oot^  and 
Latin  took  its  place.  The  people  of  tiie 
country  became  one  of  what  are  now 
known  as  the  Latin  races,  chiefly  because 
0f  their  languages.  French  is  little 
more  than  Latin  flrst  debased  and  then 
by  culture  reformed  into  a  language  bar- 
ing a  diaracter  and  laws  of  its  own.  The 
words  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  French 
language  may  be  traced,  hare  been 
taraeed,  down  step  by  step  from  the  origin 


nal  Latin  forms;  and  it  is  found  that 
changes  from  ancient  Latin  to  modem 
French  tock  place  according  to  certain 
phonetic  laws  so  absolute  tibat,  given  a 
Latin  word,  philologists  can  tell  surely 
under  what  form  it  must  appear  in 
French. 

After  the  Romans  came  the  Teutonic 
invaders;  and  of  these  the  Franks  so  im- 
posed themselves  upon  the  country  that 
they  gave  it  their  name,  and  Gaul  be- 
came France.  Charlemagne  was  neither 
Celtic  nor  Latin,  but  simply  Earl  the 
Great,  a  Teutonic  monarch  under  whose 
sceptfe  all  the  Franks  were  united*  The 
predominance  of  the  Franks  in  Gaul  for 
many  generations  had  a  modifying  in- 
fluence upon  the  people.  The  Celtic  Gaul 
was  a  lively,  spirited,  vain,  bold,  but  not 
a  very  steadily  courageous  man..  The 
Teutonic  was  a  quieter,  steadier,  more 
reserved,  and  more  thoughtful  man. 
He  was  a  bigger  man,  too,  and  like  big 
men,  he  took  things  more  quietly;  he  had 
the  steady  courage  wl^ch  the  dashing 
and  gaily  caparisoned  Celt  somewhat 
lacked.  And  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
in  the  end  the  Celtic  nature  reasserted 
itself  in  France,  although  with  some 
modiflcation;  and  to-day  the  French- 
man is  a  Celt,  as  fond  of  talk,  of  fanci- 
ful poetry,  of  fine  dress,  and  show,  and 
dash,  as  his  forefather  wai  fifteen  hun*- 
dred  years  ago. 

It  was  not  until  about  the  year  850  that 
the  language  of  the  people  of  France 
assumed  a  form  distinctively  French, 
according  to  the  modem  standard;  and 
even  then  it  was  so  rude  and  unfOTmed 
that  to  a  modem  uneducated  French- 
man it  would  be  quite  as  strange  and  in- 
comprehensible as  Latin  itself.  From 
the  very  first  the  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  north  and 
that  of  the  south  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted. The  langue  cToe  and  the  langue 
(Toil  contended  for  the  mastery,  which 
was  finally  won  by  the  latter.  This  is 
remarkable,  as  the  former  was  the  softer 
and  more  cultivated  tongue.  The  finest 
and  the  most  of  the  very  early  poetry  of 
France  was  written  in  the  lanifue  tToe, 
To  this  literature  and  to  the  condition  of 
the  society  in  which  it  was  produced  Mr. 
Van  Laun  gives  much  attention,  as  might 
hare  been  expected.  This  put  of  his 
book  is  interesting  to  students  of  literary 
history;  but  we  must  confess  that  the   , 
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Mngs  of  the  troabtdonn  hate  to  ns  yery 
larely  any  of  the  ohar  as  ot  poetry*  and 
that  we  think  that  maoh  of  the  admim* 
^on  of  them  which  has  been  exprewed 
hj  Htevary  anMqiiariaiu  is  fietitiovi* 
There  is  oceasionaliy  in  theee  poems  a 
touch  of  natural  feeling;  but  generally 
they  are  cold  and  fall  of  conoeits. 
Form  seems  to  hi^e  been  more  impor- 
tant in  tlie  poet's  eyes  then  spirit;  and 
instead  of  genuine  f  error  we  have  delib* 
erate  eztra^aguice.  The  great  epie  poem 
of  the  French  lang^u«ge-^it8  greatest 
if  not  its  only  great  poem — the  "  Ghansoo 
de  Roland '*--is  written  in  the  langue 
d'oik  Mr.  Van  Lami  notiees  this  poem 
of  coarse,  and  gives  a  brief  sommary  of 
its  plot,  or  we  might  better  say  of  its  in- 
oidents;  bat  we  are  surprised  that  he 
does  not  give  it  more  attention.  It  is  far 
more  worthy  of  critical  examination  tiian 
the  fantastic  loTe  poems  of  the  trottba- 
dours. 

In  his  acooant  of  f  endid  society  and  of 
the  effect  which .  its  conditions  htd  upon 
soch  literature  as  there  was  in  that  day, 
Mr.  Van  Laun  could  hardly  pass  over 
those  tribunals  so  characteristic  and  so 
foreign  to  onr  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  nowadays — ^tbe  courts  of  love^ 
of  which  the  troubadours  were,  in  a  sort, 
t^  advocates.  These  courts  were  gov- 
erned by  a  Code  of  Love,  which  had 
thirty-one  statutes  or  roling  maxims. 
Of  these  maxims  the  most  s^micant, 
and  some  of  the  most  remarkable,  ate  the 
following: 

Tbo  pies  of  wedlock  If  not  s  stilBolfliit  cicoge 

Kone  can  be  bound  by  a  drabie  loroi 

It  la  nndoabted  that  love  is  alwi^  dlminiBhing 
or  increasing. 

A  two  yens*  widowhood  is  enjoined  f<nr  a  de- 
oeanod  lover. 

It  Issbamefol  to  lote  those  witbwbottimaiTl^e 
woold  be  sfaamefaL 

A  tme  loyer  does  not  desire  the  embtaoeof  any 
one  save  his  oompaolon  In  lore. 

Love  rarely  endues  when  made  paKlit, 

BMy  accef(ano#  lendesis  lore  oontenptlUe ; 
a  slow  aceeptanoe  cansea  it  to  be  hdd  dear. 

A  man  full  of  love  is  ever  fall  of  fear. 

Love  can  deqy  nothing  to  a  lover. 

There  Is  nothfng  to  prevent  onewafflsa  fron 
being  loved  bj  two  men,  nor  one  man  by  two  wo- 


In  the  last  qooted  of  these  remarkable 
laws  (whi^  weve  the  work  of  women  and 
of  a  few  men  who  wished  to  i^ease  wo- 
men), it  will  be  observed  that  no  auOiorw 
ity  or  eountenance  is  given  to  the  loving 


of  two  womeil  by  oae  man.  Our  author 
regards  the  ^tect  of  these  courts  and 
their  code  as  on  the  whole  beneflciaL 
His  judgment  may  be  sound,  monstrous 
as  the  code  oeems  to  us,  reeognizing  and 
even  sanctioning  as  it  did  relations  of 
the  sexes  not  formed  according  to  civil 
laws;  for,  as  he  says,  '*  it  refined  the  in- 
eviti^^  evil,  substituted  an  easy  for  an 
almoat  impraotKable  moral  code,  and 
being  oompelied  to  draw  a  new  line  be- 
tween veniid  offences  and  coarse  lioen- 
tionsiiess,  eacac^ed  a  rigid  obedienoe  to 
those  l«ws«"  Theve  is  aiso  some  force  in 
his  plea  that  the  courts  of  love  *'  tmav^ 
woman  from  what  would  have  become  A 
oondition  of  intolerable  degradation,  ele* 
vated  afleetion  rather  than  pasmon  into 
the  plaee  of  honor,  and  enconitagBd  de* 
votion  in  the  stronger  sex,  grace  and 
propriety  in  the  weaker. "  It  is  nndoabt- 
edly  true  that  when  sooiety  became  more 
rigki  in  sexual  morality,  and  the  medis- 
val  code  of  love  disi^pened,  there  re- 
mained the  tendertiees  and  courtesy  iot 
the  fairer  and  weaker  sex  which  that 
code  had  done  so  much  to  develop. 

Mr.  Van  Ijmn's  first  vc^ume  brings  us 
down  only  to  the  Benaissanoe.  But  al 
that  period  the  characteristic  trait  of 
French  literatore  developed  itself  strong- 
ly. That  trait  is  sayre;  not  the  blooc^ 
scourge  of  Juvenal,  hot  a  light,  caostie, 
reserved,  and  almost  pleased  although 
malkions  satire — maHoious  in  the  Freoak 
sense  of  maliee,  which  is  not  so  strong  a 
word  as  its  Bngiiih  counterpart.  The 
difference  between  tJie  French  spirit  and 
the  Ehigluh  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
with  free  thought  in  the  English  laee 
eame  stubborn  dissent;  in  the  Ftenohi 
light-hearted  satire.  '<  Satire,''  aa  Mr. 
Tan  Lann  justly  says,  '^  is  at  the  root  of 
the  Freseh  character,  an  instinct  among 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Gauls, 
who  k}ved  to  fight  and  to  talk  weH** 
This  satire  broke  out  in  the  sixteenth 
century  with  a  br^htness  and  canstfoity 
wfaidi  has  ever  since  distinguished 
French  literature.  The  leader  was  Mar- 
guerite, sister  to  Francis  L,  the  well- 
known  Queen  of  Navarrew  Her'^H^tam- 
flcon*'  is  a  strange  bookfora.womon,  and 
not  a  bad  woman,  a  kdy,  and  aqueen,  te 
have  ^mtten.  In  it  *'  she  vents  her  oon- 
lemptnous  seon  upon  hiflbimds,iathough 
[perhaps  because]  dto  was  married^ 
against  monks,  though  she  was  an  ardaU 
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ittvotee  of  reH^on;  ftgainst  lawyers  and 
doctors,  though  she  was  a  queen."  But 
it  is  moet  happily  added  that  '*her 
shrewdest  satire  of  all  is  unconsciously 
pointed  against  herself;  for  she  stands 
revealed  to  us  a  very  woman,  the  rivals 
for  whose  fovor  are  GK>d  and  the  deyil, 
and  who  ailofds  to  neither  of  these  more 
than  a  short  coquettish  glance.*^ 

It  was  at  this  period  that  tke  present 
school  of  French  literature  had  its  begin* 
ning;  the  spirit  then  so  strongly  mani^ 
ieited,  the  tendency  to  clearness,  bright- 
nesi,  and  high  finish  of  style  which  then 
appeared  among  French  writers,  have 
since  that  time  been  the  signs  and  tokens 
of  the  French  mind  and  hand  in  litera- 
ture. All  that  goes  before  is  rude  or  fan- 
tastic or  pedantic;  then  French  litera* 
lure  rises  in  its  splendor;  we  can  hardly 
say  its  grandeur.  Mr.  Van  Laun's  first 
Tokune  is  full  of  interest  wiiich,  however, 
is  rather  historical  than  literary;  in  the 
meceeding  part  of  his  work  we  may  look 
for  criticism  more  acceptable  to  the  gen- 
eral reader. 

—We  pass  easily  from  this  history  of  the 
earUeet  days  of  French  literature  to  its 
very  latest,  and  we  may  add,  one  of  its 
most  characteristic  productions.  Al« 
phonseDaudet's  novel, "  Fromont  Jenne 
et  Bisler  Aine,"  has  suddenly  attained 
one  of  those  rare  and  brilliant  successes 
which  seem  possthle  only  in  Franco. 
Within  an  incredibly  short  time  sixty 
thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold,  and  it 
was  "crowned"  by  the  French  Acade- 
my; whatever  that  may  mean,  whether 
an  actual  crowning  of  either  book  or  au- 
thor, it  certainly  does  imply  the  award* 
ing  of  the  highest  iKmors  by  the  most 
eminent  literary  tribunal  in  France. 
It  has  now  been  reproduced  here  in  a 
translation  which  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  whei^er  as  a  transfusion  of  the 
French  spirit  of  the  book,  or  as  an  ex- 
ample of  a  fine  English  narrative  style.* 
Indeed,  it  unites  these  two  most  impor- 
tant requisites  of  a  good  translation  in  a 
rare  and  remarkable  manner.  As  to 
the  book  itself,  although  it  is  a  very 
good  novel,  and  carries  upon  its  face  th^ 
tvidanoe  that  it  is  a  easeful  stndy  of  a 


*  **  SManU,*^  From  the  French  of  Alphokss 
Dauiibt.  lftiBOkpp.B69.  BcAtoa:  SMet^LMi- 
list. 


certain  phase  of  French  lif^,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  account  tor  its  phenomenal  suc- 
cess. It  is  all  about  Sidonie,  who  may 
be  called  its  heroine,  as  Becky  Sharp  is 
the  heroine  of  "Vanity  Fair."  Now 
Bidonie  is  a  pretty,  vulgar,  vile-sonled 
shop  girl  who  uses  her  beauty  to  make 
her  way  to  a  certain  sort  of  bourgeois 
fashionaUe  life^  but  who  is  really  a  far 
more  infamous  creature  than  many  a 
common  harlot.  Vor  she  is  not  wanton ; 
she  is  not  merdy  venal;  she  is  pitilessly 
selfish  and  fiendishly  malicious.  She 
has  no  honesty  of  any  kind — of  mind, 
heart,  soul,  or  body.  A  baser,  viler 
creature  in  female,  tmd  therefore  in  hu- 
man form,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive.  ¥or  to  all  grovelling,  debas- 
ing vice  she  adds  a  monstrous,  cold- 
hearted  cruelty.  With  all  this  she  is 
not  remarkable  for  anything  except  a 
pretty,  blooming  lace  and  a  low  cun- 
ning. What  need  to  familiarize  us  with 
the  life  of  such  a  creature  ?  She  ruins 
the  h^)piness  of  two  men,  ond^of  a  noble 
soul  and  the  other  a  weak-minded  crea- 
ture; she  breaks  up  a  family;  she  brings 
her  principal  victim  to  suicide;  and  all 
this  not  even  for  a  grand  passion,  but 
that  she  may  have  fine  dresses,  dia- 
mondS;  and  a  social  success.  This  is 
very  barren  business.  We  do  not  care 
to  hare  such  a  life  as  this  laid  be- 
fore «s  with  all  the  particularity  of 
treatment  which  belongs  to  the  realis- 
tic school.  But  granted  that  we  did  de- 
sire it,  we  must  confess  that  we  could 
not  wish  for  it  better  d<me.  The  life- 
portraiture,  inner  as  well  as  outer,  is  per- 
fect and  minute  to  admiration.  The 
end  is  brought  about  in  fine  melodramat- 
ic style.  Around  Sidonie  are  grouped 
several  personages  lovable  and  unlovable, 
admirable  and  unadmirable,  but  all 
painted  with  perfect,  clear  conception 
and  firm,  minute  touch.  The  distinctive 
Frenchness  of  the  author  is  manifest  in 
every  page.  It  is  shown  particularly  in 
the  absence  of  any  touch  of  humor  in  the 
portraiture  of  Sidonie.  Unlike  Becky 
Sharp,  she  hems  no  little  shirt  in  public 
until  a  little  Rawdon  has  long  outgrown 
it  The  hard  portrait  of  her  hard  soul 
has  no  such  softening  touch  as  tiiat. 
The  book  is  of  a  bad  sort;  but  of  its  sort 
most  admirable. 
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,  Ths  Lenten  season  is  peculiarly  the 
time  for  religious  books,  and  the  publisti- 
ers  have  not  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
it  this  year.  Among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  valuable  of  the  new  works  is  Dr. 
Gregory's  examination  into  the  reason 
for  having  Four  Qospels.^  Why  there 
should  be  two,  three,  or  any  number 
more  than  one,  or  less  than  eleven,  is  a 
question  that  has  been  considered  signi- 
fU»nt  for  many  centuries.  Why  out  of 
eleven  faithful  disciples,  precisely  four 
should  be  inspired  to  write  the  history  of 
the  founder  of  the  Church  is  certainly  a 
problem  that  must  be  worth  examining. 
The  first  idea,  and  it  is  one  that  has  not 
died  out  yet,  was  that  the  four  Gk>speLs 
were  so  many  incomplete  but  supple- 
mentary narratives,  and  in  the  second 
century  efforts  were  made  to  improve 
upon  the  Biblical  reoord  by  the  Harmo- 
nists, who  tried  to  compile  what  they 
considered  a  consistent  and  progressive 
account  of  the  acts  of  Christ's  ministry. 
They  were  followed  by  the  Allegoristo, 
who  took  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  with  its 
likeness  of  a  man,  a  lion,  an  ox«  and  an 
eagle,  and  applied  it  to  the  writers  of  the 
Gospels  as  an  ezempliflcation  of  the 
meaning  each  of  the  narratives  was  in- 
tended to  liaye.  Though  tliey,  and  their 
modem  followers  also,  have  not  been 
able  to  agree  upon  this  symbolical  pur- 
port, the  four  Evangelists  have  retained 
in  art  those  symbolical  figures.  The 
lion  and  St.  Mark,  the  e$gle  and  St. 
John  are  indissolubly  connected  in  eccle- 
siastical art  and  story.  The  other  schools 
of  interpretation  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Gregory,  the  rationalists  and  '*the  com- 
mon-sense critics."  His  own  answer  to 
the  question,  Why  Four  Gospels  ?  is,  that 
Christ  had  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  and 
Matthew  presented  that  argument  for 
his  divinity  which  was  best  calculated  to 
impress  that  people;  and  to  the  Romans, 
to  whom  Mark  was  an  interpreter;  and 
to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  Luke  spoke ;  and 
to  the  Church  at  large,  for  whom  John 
wrote  his  gospel  of  gentleness  and  love. 
The  Jew,  the  Roman,  and  the  Greek 
then  composed  the  world  of  civilization 
*the  existing  society  of  that  day — and 
in  the  Bible  we  find  one  writer  for  each 
of  these  nations,  and  one  for  the  whole 

•  »*  Why  Four  OospOt  T  or,  The  Gospel  for  all  the 
World."  By  D.  9.  Obeoobt,  D.  D.  I4ew  York: 
Sheldon  &  Ck>. 


Church.  This  is  certainly  a  rational  and 
unemburassed  explanation.  Dr.  Grego- 
ry enforces  it  with  great  force  and  learn- 
ing. 


Mb.  BuGHAirAir'8  '*  Shadow  of  the 
Sword  *'^  has  so  many  faults  that  it  is  a 
wonder  he  could  have  written  it  to  the 
end  without  arousing  his  own  disgust.  It 
revives  the  long-n^lected  horrors  of  the 
time  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  deials  with 
them  in  a  way  that  is  brutal,  not  artistic 
Its  hero  is  a  deserter,  and  he  is  so  sharply 
followed  by  the  gensdarmes  that  for  a 
year  or  more  he  lives  the  life  of  a  bur^ 
rowing  animal,  until  reason  itself  is  un- 
seated. The  only  relief  to  a  picture 
which  the  author  strives  vigorously  to 
make  rerolting  is  the  lore  of  the  hero's 
betrothed;  but  that  too  is  so  mingled 
with  terror  that  it  only  throws  a  more  lu- 
rid light  upon  the  sufilerings  her  lover  un- 
dergoes. The  style  is  as  close  an  imita- 
tion of  the  French  as  the  author  can 
produce,  occasionally  varied,  however, 
most  ludicrously  by  on  unguarded  exhi- 
bition of  English  slang.  The  heroine 
has  those  eyes  so  rarely  seen  outside  of 
novels,  of  "  that  mystic  color  which  can 
be  soft  as  heaven  with  joy  and  love,  but 
daric  as  death  with  jealousy  and  wrath." 
For  those  who  get  near  enough  to  gaze 
long  into  them,  they  reveal  '*  strange 
depths  of  passion,  and  self-control,  and 
pride.''  The  hidividual  who  did  this 
gazing  is  a  tall,  lusty  fellow,  and  healthy 
as  the  average  of  fisherman's  boys,  but 
for  all  that  he  has  the  soul  of  romance 
within  him.  Wh^i  his  comrades  are 
lounging  on  t^e  beach,  Aa  is  "  walkmg 
in  some  vast  cathedral  not  made  with 
handjs,"  or  performing  daring  feats  of 
strength.  Unluckily  forsaking  his  ca- 
thedral, to  lounge  on  the  beach  with  his 
true  love,  like  common  mortals,  they  are 
caught  by  the  tide,  and  have  to  wade 
through  the  water  to  escape.  She  bares 
her  legs  for  the  bath  without  hesitation 
or  blush,  for  "she  knew  that  they  were 
pretty,  of  course,  and  she  felt  no  shame. " 
But  there  is  one  thing  this  young  lady 
would  not  for  worlds  reveal,  and  that  is 
hfT  hair,  which  is  invariably  concealed 
beneath  a  coif.  But  as  the  waters  deepen, 
Rohan  throws  the  pretty-limbed  creature 

*  *'  Th»  Shadow  qf  the  ffioord/*  A  Bomtnoe. 
By  ROBBRT  Buchanan.  New  York:  Lorcai, 
Adam,  Wesaon  &  Co. 
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over  his  shoulder  and  wades  thigh  deep. 
As  he  hmds  her  he  looks  up,  '*  und  lo  1 
he  saw  a  sight  which  brought  the  bright 
blood  to  his  own  cheeks  and  made  him 
tremble  like  a  tree  beneath  his  load.'' 
Ber  hair  had  faUen  down^  and  the  cheeks 
and  neck  that  bore  unmoved  the  expo- 
sure of  her  knees,  were  now  "  crimson 
with  a  delicious  shame."  This  incident 
*'  bared  each  to  each  in  all  the  nudity  of 
passion,"  and  it  certainly  bares  the  nudi- 
ty of  the  author's  invention.  He  is  no- 
where prurient,  and  nowhere  delicate. . 
He  describes  the  revolting  details  of  the 
story  with  as  much  unction  as  if  they 
were  the  important  things,  and  he  leaves 
his  hero  at  the  end  a  complete  failure  in 
life  and  love,  wasted  in  strength,  and 
ruined  in  mind. 

Wb  are  gbd  to  see  Dr.  MoGlellan 
persist  in  his  study  of  the  cholera  ques- 
tion.'*' We  Imow  of  no  publications  which 
are  better  fitted  than  his  to  awaken  the 
people  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  duty,  and 
also  of  the  efficiency,  of  personal  provi- 
dence against  disease.  He  is  an  advo- 
cate of  the  Indian  origin  theory  of  the 
disease  and  its  spread  by  personal  inf  eo- 
tion  only,  and  in  this  pamphlet  maintains 
two  propositions:  1st,  that  Asiatic  chol- 
era has  never  yet  originated  on  the  Atner' 
iccM  continent,  but  in  every  instance  has 
spread  from  a  first  case  which  reached  its 
shores  from  some  countries  beyond  the 
ocean;  and  2d,  that  it  is  diffused  by 
the  migrations  of  individuals  who  are  in- 
fected by  the  disease,  a  specific  poison 
existing  in  their  dejecta,  which  repro- 
duces the  disease  in  any  person  to  whom 
it  gains  access.  This  is  a  theory  of  epi- 
demic cholera  which  is  rational,  consis- 
tent with  the  constantly  developing  facts 
of  scientific  research,  and  which  hi^pily 
includes  a  remedy  that  is  every  way 
practicable  and  thorough.  But  it  is  a 
theory  that  is  not  yet  acknowledged  by 
all  authorities.  Tellutio  conditions,  ma- 
laria, and  other  local  iufluences  are  fre- 
quently pointed  to  as  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  the  doctrine  of  specific  chol- 
era poison  still  demands  strong  partisan 
advocacy. 
—  An  anonymous  pamphlet  on  viviseo- 

*  *«  Le»$fm8  to  be  Leamud  ftom  tht  Cholera 
Facte  qf  the  I^t  Tear^''^  By  Blt  MoClellah, 
M.  Dm  Surgeon  XT.  S.  A.  Reprinted  from  the 
*«  BSchmond  aod  LoalflTille  Medical  Jourottl/* 


tion,  which  takes  ground  against  that 
mode  of  obtaining  knowledge,  is  not 
worth  serious  notice  except  for  the  odd 
argument  that  crime  is  likely  to  increase 
if  the  vivisectionists  are  allowed  to  ex- 
periment on  cats  and  dogs,  as  the  new 
English  law  proposes  I  Criminals,  says 
the  authoress,  rarely  have  had  pets,  and 
therefore  if  we  kill  all  the  pets,  and  thus 
deprive  ourselves  of  the  refining  influ- 
ences of  kitty  and  the  ennobling  example 
of  doggy,  we  shall  the  more  readily  turn 
to  criminal  ways.  Another  powerful  ar- 
gument is  that  *'  the  countries  where  vi- 
visection has  prevailed  seem  to  have  se- 
cured no  lasting  blessing,  but  to  have 
been  the  subjects  of  peculiarly  calami- 
tous afflictions,  direful  disasters,  unnat- 
ural internal  irtbulationef  and  other  mul- 
tiplied evils."  This  is  theocracy  with  a 
vengeance. 


Fob  some  years  past  the  ''North 
American  Beview  "  has  been  enriched  by 
papers  from  the  late  Mr.Chauncey  Wright 
on  various  subjects  in  the  wide  field  of 
modem  philosophy,  but  especially  in  the 
much  disputed  theories  of  biology.  They 
exhibited  such  proofs  of  independent 
judgment  and  critical  acumen  as  to  give 
their  author  immediate  standing  among 
European  as  well  as  home  savants.  These 
critiques  have  been  collected  and  pub- 
lished under  the  name  "Philosophical 
Discussions."'*'  Much  as  we  admired 
these  articles  when  they  first  appeared, 
we  do  not  see  that  a  republication  of 
them  is  needed  unless  as  a  graceful  mon- 
ument to  an  enthusiastic  student.  In 
their  permanent  form  they  lose  the  im- 
mediate fitness  to  questions  under  uni- 
versal discussion,  which  is  the  true  rai' 
eon  d'Stre  of  such  papers.  The  extreme 
wordiness  which  was  Mr.  Wright's  prin- 
cipal literary  fault  is  disagreeably  man- 
ifest when  his  book  is  laid  by  those  of 
other  masters  in  positive  philosophy. 
This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  only 
strictly  original  discussion  in  the  book, 
the  one  on  the  arrangement  of  leaves  in 
plants.  In  this  paper  the  editor  has  left 
out  the  "strictly  inductive  investiga- 
tion" which  contains  the  kernel  of  the 
essay!    He  has  omitted  the  soul  and 

*  » PkUoeopMeal Dteemekme.''  BrCBAvmmr 
Wbxobt.  With  ft  Biographical  Sketch  of  the 
Author  by  Charlea  Eliot  Kortoo.  New  York : 
Heniy  Holt  &  Co.  r^  i 
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pren  the  "limbs  and  outward  flour- 
ishes" of  the  author's  discussion,  and 
much  to  the  latter's  discredit.  Aside 
from  this  tendemjjr  to  sentences  and 
words  of  philosophical  length,  Mr. 
Wright's  style  is  extremely  agreeable, 
clear,  and  strong.  It  frequently  shines 
with  unexpected  felicities  of  expression, 
just  as  the  author's  argument  fre^^uentty 
awakens  the  perception  with  its  unosual 
keenness  and  depth  of  thouf^t. 


**Thb  CoirviCTS,'**  by  Auerbadi,  wilj 
not  increase  that  author's  reputation  in 
America.  It  belongs  to  the  distinctime- 
ly  romantic  school  of  €krman  fiction. 
The  story  is  that  two  convicts,  reformed 
through  the  agency  of  a  charitable  soci- 
ety, marry  and  bring  up  a  large  ftoiily 
of  children.  These  suffer  pangs  of  sor^ 
row  when  they  learn  of  the  staitt  on  their 
parents'  name,  but  otherwise  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  inconyenienced  by  tiieir  un- 
fortunate origin.  They  marry  into  sta- 
tions very  much  aboTe  them,  though  in 
addition  to  the  embarrassing  criminal 
history  of  their  parents,  they  suffer 
what  in  Germany  is  the  hardly  less  dis* 
aster,  of  being  the  children  of  a  railway 
signal  man  I  We  suppose  the  object  of 
this  plot,  and  of  much  special  social  sen- 
timent which  is  introduced  in  the  story, 
is  to  represent  the  increased  importance 
which  the  industrial  classes  have  in  Ger- 
many, as  elsewhere  in  the  woM,  Here 
in  America  the  improrement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  working-man  does  not  ex- 
cite attention  except  from  professed  stu- 
dents of  political  economy.  But  in  Ger- 
many it  is  contrasted  with  a  prerious 
state  of  almost  complete  rassalage,  and 
the  poets  there  seem  to  think  it  indicates 
an  approaching  brotherikood  of  man. 
Wealth  and  worth  are  to  embrace  each 
other,  and  the  sins  of  .the  father  are  not 
to  descend  even  to  the  first  genoatioii  of 
children.  We  cannot  but  sympathize 
with  the  Councillor  of  Bta^  (whose 
granddaughter  wants  to,  and  does,  mar- 
ry one  of  the  convict  flagman's  sons,  an 
artisan)  when  he  says: 

Seel  see!  lliis  then  is  the  Uteet  Ideal t 
Formerly  the  Ideals  were  painten,  smsidAiMv 
bnsMT  tiding  maatera,  and  j^en.  Now  love 
also  la  practical.  Sp  then  an  artisan  t  All  the 
tathnslaam  rans  to  taaiMls  and  vtadaets. 

*'*TfU  Convicts  and  thAr  CJfMdrm.^  By 
BntTBOLD  AiTKBBAOH.  Translated  by  Charlee  T. 
Brooks.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York  :  H. 
nolt  A  Co. 


The  book  is  marred  hj  unnecessary 
exactitude  in  tran^tion.  Thouing  and 
theeifig  nii^  no  impression  of  intimacy 
and  confidence  on  the  American  under- 
standing as  they  do  (m  the  German,  and 
riiould  be  omitted.  Kor  has  the  author 
tiie  strength  of  his  youth,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  his  fancy  no  longer  atones  for  the 
weakness  of  tiie  story.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  of  the  book  proper  is  so  good  as 
the  following  from  the  preface: 

A  generation  has  passed  away  since  I  began  to 
*  present  in  a  ftamework  of  fiction  the  interior  life 
of  my  couaifymen  and  aelgMiMa.  If  after 
anothes  ganmatlon  a  poet  ahatt  again  onder' 
take  to  expreas  the  village  life  of  my  home,  what 
wiD  he  perhaps  find?  Flowers  bloom  in  all  times 
oat  of  Uie  German  soil,  and  Beanty  will  In  all 
tiiBM  blooia  ool  of  the  Oaman  sooL 


Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  abandon  the  sizhaustlve  ^'manuals  '* 
which  cmca  fbcmed  the  only  style  of 
adHKd  and  handrboeks  known,  and  to 
use  in  their  place  books  which  contain 
only  so  muoh  ol  a  soienoe  as  is  tauglil  in 
some  one  we^-pn^rtkmed  sohooL  The 
dunge  is  based  on  the  rational  suj^osi- 
ticm  that  whatever  suffloes  for  the  thor- 
ough instmotion  of  students  should  also 
satisfy  the  wants  of  an  ordinary  praotieal 
weaker.  Mk.  ttioketls*s  *'  Notes  (m  As- 
sayii^  "^  belong  to  this  modem  kind  of 
tezt-bodc.  They  oootain  what  the  stn- 
donts  in  the  School  of  Mines  in  New  York 
learn,  and  as  a  tiiorougk  knowledge  of 
tmtapng  Is  obviously  necessary  to  a 
mining  engineer,  the  author  considers 
that  the  same  eomrse  if  honestly  worked 
through  should  snftee  for  practice  out- 
side the  sokooL  The  book  oovers  both 
dry  and  wet  assi^ng,  and  gold  parting, 
and  theie  are  chapters  in  which  the  ap- 
paratus  and  chemical  reagents  are  de- 
scribed*  A  tsw  condensed  notes  on 
blowpiping  finish  an  extremely  oondse 
and  useful  book,  always  available  for 
xef eorenoe,  and  in  which  the  self -taught 
workman  may  fi»d  his  way  without  eon- 
fusion. 

—Under  the  pfessnre  of  incessant  ex- 
aminations tor  admission  to  and  promo- 
tion in  many  fields  of  human  actrvity, 
from  the  Government  service  to  appren- 
tioes*  workshops,  English  literature  is 
receiving  important  accessions  to  its  fa- 
cilities for  teaching  science.  All  kinds 
• 

*  **IfdUf  <m  AiMi/inff  and  Aitav  Bekmm^* 
By  PiKBBB  DB  PvTsTBR  Rioxi?rT8,  B.  H.  Ksw 
York :  The  Art  Printing  EstabUshment.     %.^^ 
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oi  podtire  knowledge  are  oondensed  into 
class  books,  sometimes  by  the  yery  master 
minds  <^  soientifio  researohySometimes  by 
experienoed  teachers.  Of  the  latter  kind 
is  Mr.  Lee*8  ''Aooustios,  Light  and 
Heat^"*  whioh  he  has  written  to  neet 
the  wants  of  students  for  the  Advaneed 
Stage  FiTamhwIion  of  the  British  De- 
partment of  Soienoe  aad  Art  fixoel- 
lenoe  in  'such  a  work  reqnirss  that  the 
main  principles  of  the  soieDse  should  be 
soffloiently  oovwed,  explanations  be 
dear,  illustrations  saflfeienty  and  kMh> 
gimge  as  simple  as  possible*  Mr.  Lee's 
book  appears  tons  somewhat orep-oon- 
densed,  but  otherwise  conforms  to  these 
reqnirements, 

LoBD  DvFVtBiir's" Letters  from  High 
Latitndes,*'  describing  the  yacht  Toyage 
he  made  in  1800  to  loeland^  Jan  Mnyen^ 
and  Spitsbergen,  are  so  well  known  lliat 
it  is  oiAf  necessary  to  say  they  are  le- 
published  by  LoycJI,  Adam,  Wesson  ft 
Co.,  a  Garaklian  Arm  that  has  lately  es> 
tabliAed  itself  in  New  Ycftk.  In  vead^ 
ing  these  famHiar  and  gossipy  leMers, 
one  is  painfoUy  impressed  witii  a  sanse  of 
the  dreariness  of  the  Northern  regions. 
Whatever  there  is  ei  inteieet  is  carried 
there  by  the  trayeller.  The  ooontry  it- 
self, eren  indnding  leeland,  adds  litUe 
to  the  narrative,  and  sea  Mfe,  whether 
stormy  or  cafan,  is  not  protocatiTs  of  in- 
cident.  Bnt  in  spite  of  these  inherent 
discouragements,  the  author  maintains 
his  cheerfohiess  througboni  with  snsh 
nnif  onttity  that  we  eannot  wsist  »  sos* 
pieion  of  its  gsnuioenefls.  He  comes  up 
to  the  inditing  of  each  epistle  with  the 
determined  smile  of  a  much  battled 
pogilist,  when  a  new  round  is  called— 
and  we  am  tery  much  in  his  debt  fdr  his 
pinch. 

lAM,M.A.  WHhSoaiiliisMtlaai.  KewTotts 
GwP.PoiMD^Soas. 
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— Wb  haye  not  yet  entered  into  riyalry 
with  Mexico;  and  although  to  those  who 
looked  upon  our  politics  during  the  last 
two  months  from  the  outside  only,  we  have 
doubtless  seemed  to  be  tending  toward 
anarohj,  reyolution,  and  ptonundamen- 
tos,  we  were  really  in  no  such  danger. 
Teutonic  blood  and  the  English  lan- 
guage (Anglo-Saxons  and  Germans  are 
both  Teutonic)  seem  to  carry  with  them 
a  certain  steadiness  and  capacity  of  com- 
mon-sense perception  which  are  pre- 
yentiyes  of  g^reat  pc^tical  folly;  and  al- 
though it  is  not  the  habit  of  our  politi- 
cians to  speak  yery  respectfully  of  each 
ether  from  the  opposite  sides  of  a  politi- 
cal canvass,  and  the  conduct  of  our  Bep- 
resentatiyes  at  Washington  is  not  always 
quite  so  admirable  and  exemplary  as  it 
might  be,  we  do  not,  in  French  phrase, 
*'  descend  into  the  streets,"  or  raise  bar- 
ricades, or  fly  at  each  other's  throats  un- 
less we  mean  real  revolutionary  business. 
Even  then  we  are  apt  to  go  decorously,  if 
not  solemnly,  about  our  work,  and  talk 
about  '*  the  course  of  human  events  "  and 
"a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind '* ;  we  at  least  did  so  once,  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  our  political  and  social 
condition,  it  may  be  saf  ^y  assumed  that 
we  should  do  so  again.  Frothy  talk  at 
Washington  gives  occasion  for  leading 
articles  which  are  not  always  less  tMhjf 
and  for  sensation  headings  that  gladden 
the  eyes  of  newsboys.  The  desperate  po- 
litical game  played  at  Washington  for 
the  Presidency  has  hada  very  bad  effect 
upon  our  reputation,  and  has  increased 
the  very  political  demoralisation  of  which 
it  was  an  outward  dgn;  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  when  the  most  furious  politi- 
cians there  talked  revolution  they  did 
not  ''mean  business."  Both  parties 
stood  before  the  world  in  a  not  very  ad- 
mirable light.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Democrats  digged  a  pit  and  fell  into  it 
themselves.  The  Electoral  Commission 
was  their  own  contrivance;  and  when 
they  were  moved  to  wrath  and  denuncia- 
tion by  the  decisions  against  their  case, 
they  only  showed  that  they  formed  the 


Commission  in  the  supposed  certainty 
that  it  would  decide  in  their  ftivor.  They 
did  not  want  a  tribunal  of  arbitration, 
but  a  decision  under  the  forms  of  lyrbi- 
traticm.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  Repub- 
licans appeared  with  changed  front  on 
the  subject  of  State  sovereignty.  No  a&*> 
sermon  of  the  purely  federative  consti- 
tution of  the  UnUm  oould  equal  in  force 
the  decision  that,  fraud  or  no  fraud,  Con- 
gress should  not  go  behind  the  eleotofal 
certificates  of  the  Govemora  of  the  vari- 
ous States.  Partisanship  was  equally 
binding  on  both  sides.  If  then  all  the 
Repal^cans  on  the  Commission  always 
voted  one  way,  with  like  **  solidarity  *'  all 
the  Democrats  always  voted  the  other. 
To  adopt  a  phrase  attributed  to  the  ex- 
Confederate  General  Jubal  Eariy,  the 
seven-spot  couldn't  take  the  eight.  One 
result  of  the  struggle,  and  of  the  revela- 
tioBs  which  it  brought  about,  was  the  re- 
markable one  of  the  destruction  of  the 
prestige  of  the  candidate  who  came  with^ 
in  one  electoral  vote  of  the  Presidency. 
It  itsafe  to  say  that  if  a  new  election  had 
been  brou^t  about,  the  Democrats 
would  not  have  ventured  to  go  into  it 
with  Mr.  Tildm  in  nomination. 

—  The  struggle  is  over,  and  the  unoer- 
tainty  is  past;  and  now,  according  to  very 
general  anticipations,  business  ought  to 
revive  and  prosperity  to  return.  We 
would  gladly  believe  that  such  will  be 
the  result^  but  we  doubt  it.  Business 
will  revive,  prosperity  will  return;  for 
the  country  is  rich,  never  more  so,  and 
is  daily  becoming  richer.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  stop  the  onward  course  of  a  peo- 
ple who  have  our  advantages;  but  the 
causes  of  our  present  depression  lie  too 
deep  to  be  touched  by  the  settlement  of 
a  mere  party  contest.  We  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  a  political,  social,  and 
moral  revolution  which  has  been  in  pro- 
gress for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  which 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  felt  hardly  less 
than  ourselves.  We  have  suffered  the 
most  because  on  the  one  hand  our 
financial  position  is  at  any  time  less  sta- 
ble than  that  of  other  peoples,  and  on 
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the  other  becanse  we  of  all  hare  nnder- 
g<me  the  greatest  moral  deterioration. 
We  have  been  brought  to  that  sad  condi- 
tion in  which  we  are  afraid  to  mist  each 
other.  So  many  of  us  have  been  playing 
the  pa^  of  adventurers,  so  many  have 
been  playing  a  "confidence  game,"  that 
confidence  is  gone  in  another  sense 
than  that  in  which  it  is  so  often  said 
to  be  wanting.  Prosperity  will  return 
to  our  business  circles  slowly  and 
surely  as  our  mon^  ^^^  n^^  ^nd  as 
business  is  conducted  upon  stable  prin- 
ciples and  upon  an  honorable  basis.  We 
must  cease  to  **  swap  jackknives*'  in  the 
shape  of  railway  bonds  and  unimproTed 
land;  we  must  do  more  productive  work 
and  keep  better  faith.  Hard  work  and 
honesty  will  do  more  for  us  than  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Presidential  question,  al- 
though that  will  probably  do  something. 

—  THiRTT-Fm  years  ago  Charles  Dick- 
ens, having  visited  the  legislative  capital 
of  a  great  nation,  wrote  thus  about  the 
men  that  he  found  there:  "I  saw  in 
them  the  wheels  that  move  the  meanest 
perversion  of  virtuous  political  machin- 
ery that  the  worst  tools  ever  wrought. 
Despicable  trickery  at  elections,  under- 
handed tamperings  with  public  officers, 
cowardly  attacks  upon  opponents  with 
scurrilous  newspapers  for  shields,  and 
hired  pens  for  daggers,  shameful  truck- 
lings  to  mercenary  knaves,  whose  claim 
to  be  considered  is  that  every  day  and 
week  they  sow  new  crops  of  ruin  with 
their  venal  types,  which  are  like  dragons' 
teeth  of  yore  in  eyerything  but  sharp- 
ness; aiding  and  abetting  of  every  bad 
inclination  in  the  popular  mind,  and  art- 
ful suppressions  of  all  its  good  influen- 
ces— such  things  as  these,  and  in  a  word. 
Dishonest  Faction,  in  its  most  depraved 
and  unblushing  form,  stared  at  me  from 
every  comer  of  the  crowded  hall.**    Of 
what  country  could  he  have  thus  written  ? 
Manifestly  some  "effete  monarchy*'  in 
the  most  degraded  stage  of  its  decadence. 

—  The  effort  to  establish  carnivals 
in  America  is  not  a  very  encouraging 
sign  of  a  healthy  moral  tone  in  the  pub* 
lie  mind.  Surely  there  was  never  an  at- 
tempt more  superfluous,  untimely,  or  out 
of  place.  Not  only  New  York,  but  the 
whole  country  is  swarming  with  thou- 


sands of  people  who  are  in  need  of  money 
to  buy  shelter,  food,  and  clothing;  banks 
of  discount,  savings  banks,  trust  compa- 
.nies,  the  very  charitable  institutions,  are 
brought  to  rum  and  disgrace  by  fraudu- 
lent bankruptcy ;  and  this  is  the  time  that 
is  chosen  to  entice  people  to  playing  the 
fool  publicly  in  the  open  streets.    If  ever 
a  Lent  should  have  been  kept  in  the 
sackcloth  of  humiliation  Ind  the  ashes 
of  despair,  it  is  that  which  has  just 
passed.    People  who  would  take  part  in 
a  camivid  now  would  dance  upon  the 
borders  of  their  own  open  graves.    And 
what  do  we  want  of  a  carnival,  even  if 
we  were  prosperous  ?    Carnivals  are  not 
suited  to  our  national  traits.    They  suit 
the  Latin  races  of  the  south  of  Europe; 
and  even  among  them  they  are  Uding 
away  before  the  light  of  diffused  intel- 
ligence  and    the    thoughtfulness   that 
oomes  of  knowledge.     To  us  they  arc 
entirely  foreign.    They  do  not  suit  our 
sober,  practical  habits  of  life  and  thought; 
and  if  we  attempted  them,  we  should 
only  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  our 
awkwardness.     Festivals  of  that  khid 
require  a  vobtile  people,  who  at  least 
can  practise  folly  gracefully.    We  should 
unite  folly  with  dulness  and  stupidity. 
Moreover,  such  festivals  cannot  be  got  up 
to  order  anywhere.     They  are  results; 
they  are  the  growth  of  centuries.    Ital- 
ians and  Frenchmen  do  not  say,  Go  to! 
we  will  have  a  carnival.     The  thing  be- 
longs to  them  by  inheritance;  the  memo- 
ries of  it  mingle  with  their  earliest  recol- 
lections. As  for  us,  we  might  go  through 
a  carnival  dolefully,  as  a  penance  fitting 
to  Lent;  but  as  to  enjoying  one,  except 
as  spectators,  to  us  that  is  quite  impossi- 
ble.   All  such  festivities  are  foreign  to 
our  nature.    We  cannot  even  keep  up 
an  interest  in  "Decoration  Day."    We 
revere  the  memories  of  our  dead;  but  a 
ceremonial  exhibition  of  our  reverence 
sits  ill  upon  us.    We  do  not  take  kind- 
ly to  public  spectacles,  and  ourselves 
never  appear  well  in  them.    As  to  the 
sober  procession  for  which  the  municipal 
laws  in  New  York  compelled  the  project- 
ed masquerade  to  be  changed,  it  will  be,  if 
it  is  at  all,  only  a  means  of  advertising. 
That  sort  of  display  we  take  to  hugely. 
It  was  with  diificulty  that  President  Lin- 
coln's obsequies  were  preserved  against 
the  projects  of  advertisers.    We  turn  the 
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moimtsuns  into  posten  and  the  hills  into 
sign'i>e8t6.  It  we  must  do  that,  let  us  do 
it  openly  and  plainly;  bat  a  oamlTai  t 
Pudiej 

-*-  Ws  oannot  cnooesafoll j  imitate  En- 
ropouis  in  their  graoefni  lollies;  bat  in 
their  soberer  and  more  practical  habits 
we  might  well  lollow  their  example.  A 
step  has  been  just  taken  in  Germany 
which  is  more  needed  hefe,  and  which 
yet  there  is  hardly  any  hope  that  we  shall 
profit  by.  The  union  of  German  apothe- 
caries has  addressed  a  petition  to  the 
Federal  Council  demanding  Itot  the  se- 
cret medicines  eonoocted  and  advertised 
by  quacks  shall  be  officially  tested  before 
they  are  permitted  to  be  sold.  A  more 
creditable  and  needful  step  was  never 
taken,  or  one  which  was  more  indicative 
of  enlightenment  and  high  civilixation. 
Quack  medicines  are  on  the  whole  a  curse 
to  maiydud.  They  are  generally  imposed 
upon  the  ignorant  and  credulous  by  men 
who  care  not  what  harm  they  do  so 
long  as  they  profit  by  their  business. 
Many  of  these  medicines — so  called — are 
very  mjurious,  and  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion of  them  are  entirely  useless.  The 
very  fact  that  their  composition  is  kept 
secret  is  against  them.  It  is  a  law  ab- 
solute among  all  honorable  physicians 
that  no  remedial  i^ent  shall  be  kept 
secret.  Such  physicians,  if  in  their  prac- 
tice they  discover  a  remedy  for  any  dis- 
ease, at  once  make  it  loiown  to  the 
whole  profession.  To  keep  such  a  dis- 
covery secret  would  be  to  lose  oaste,  if  not 
to  be  entirely  excluded  from  honorable 
professional  association  and  recognition. 
If  such  an  examination  as  that  proposed 
in  Germany  is  needed  there,  here  it  is  re- 
quired by  a  tenfold  greater  necessity. 
America  is  tiie  great  field  of  operation 
for  the  patent  medicine  vender.  Here  he 
thrives.  Here  he  accumulates  huge  for- 
tunes if  he  will  only  advertise  persistently 
and  with  sufficient  disregard  of  truth. 
And  his  chief  victims  are  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  is  one  of  the  pests  of  our  society. 
We  cannot  exclude  him,  or  extinguish  him 
entirely;  that  would  interfere  with  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  citizen ;  not  only 
of  the  seller,  but  of  the  buyer.  If  people 
choose  to  poison  themselves  gradually, 
they  insist  upon  their  right  to  do  so  un- 
hindered by  government  action.  But  at 
least  we   might  do  what  the  German 


^K>tJ)eeari«9  a^  to  have  done,  and  re- 
quire as  a  condition  of  the  granting  of  a 
patent  for  a  medicine  tiiat  it  should  be 
tested  and  its  contents  officially  declared. 
The  effect  of  such  a  measore  upon  the 
geoenX  health  would  be  in  the  highest 
dcigree  beneficial;  and  at  least  the  public 
would  be  protected  against  the  fi:audu- 
lent  representations  of  the  majority  of 
patent  mediciDe  makers  and  vendees. 

—  In  another  matter,  ohurdi  chimes, 
we  have  imitated  Europe,  And  not  dis- 
oieetly,  and  we  have  had  our  first  dieck. 
A  certain  ohime  of  ciharoh  bells  in  Phil« 
adelphia  became  annoying  to  the  people 
in  the  neighborhood,  who  complained  to 
the  courts,  and  obtained  an  injunction 
restriotmg  the  use  of  the  chimes  to  cer- 
tain times  of  day.  Even  were  this  often 
bell-jangling  not  the  annoyanoe  that 
it  is,  the  whole  American  public  would 
owe  something  to  these  good  Phila- 
delphians  simply  for  the  good  example 
of  their  action  in  this  matter.  They 
were  annoyed  by  some  one,  the  agent  of 
a  corporation,  who,  although  he  did  not 
commit  murder*  burglary,  or  ^son,  in- 
terfered with  their  comfort  and  marred 
their  enjoyment  of  life;  and  they,  like 
sensible  men,  instead  of  putting  up  with 
the  annoyance  after  the  American  fash- 
ion, and  saying,  "  Oh,  no  matter  I  What 
can  we  do  to  stop  it  ?  Let  it  go  I "  set 
themselves  to  work  to  see  if  they  couldn't 
stop  it.  They  tested  the  question  whether 
a  certain  number  of  men  might  please 
their  taste  or  their  religious  fancy  at  the 
risk  of  disturbing  and  annoying  others; 
and  they  suceeded.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  lesson  will  not  be  lost  in  regard 
not  only  to  the  specific  annoyance  which 
was  the  cause  of  complaint,  but  all  other 
selfish  indulgences  by  which  some  men 
interfere  with  the  ri^ts  of  others.  The 
law  of  common  sense  and  justice  in  such 
matters  is  that  every  man  may  enjoy 
himself  as  he  pleases  so  long  as  he  does 
not  interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  their 
natural  rights  by  others.  A  man  may 
give  his  days  and  nights  to  ringing 
chimes  so  long  as  they  are  not  heard  out- 
side of  his  own  house;  but  if  they  are  so 
heard,  and  they  deprive  a  single  person 
of  rest,  or  even  of  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 
life,  he  has  passed  the  limit  of  right.  A 
dozen  men  may  like  a  strong  perfume; 
but  they  have  no  right  to  load  the  com- 
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num  air  iritk  it  to  the  anQoyazico  btod  of 
ft  thirteenth.  This  matter  of  ringing 
church  chimes  has  become  somewhat  of 
a  religious  and  sentimental  affectation. 
Chimes  have  a  very  pretty  effect  in  liter- 
ature; and  at  a  distance  in  the  country 
they  are  charming.  But  when  they 
clang  daily  in  the  tower  of  a  city  church 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  you,  they 
become  «  great  nuisance.  Nor  is  -the  an- 
noyance they  give  diminished  when  the 
chimer,  instead  of  ringing  such  changes  as 
are  suited  to  bells,  will  insist  upon  play- 
ing affettuoso^  In  fact,  all  church  bcJls 
are  an  annoyance  in  cities,  and  a  need- 
less one.  They  were  tist  used  to  call 
people  to  church  when  there  were  no 
clocks,  and  before  watches  were  heard 
of.  Kow,  when  the  humblest  apartment 
has  a  clock  that  strikes  the  hour,  ''  the 
church-going  bell "  is  entirely  superflu- 
ous for  the  object  for  which  it  is  rung, 
and  is  really  a  great  annoyance  not  only 
to  the  sick,  but  to  those  who  are  in  health. 
It  is  a  noisy  anachronism  which  clamors 
with  iron  tongue  uid  brazen  throat  for 
its  own  suppression. 

—  And  so  at  last  the  marriage  of  Ade- 
lina  Patti  to  the  Marquis  of  Caux  has 
come  to  its  natural  end.  What  could 
the  Marquis  or  the  lady  expect  ?  He 
married  her  for  the  money  that  she  earn- 
ed, and  that  he  might  own  so  charming  a 
celebrity ;  she  accepted  him  as  a  husband 
for  his  title.  Years  have  passed,  and 
nothing  has  occurred  to  bind  them  more 
closely.  The  lady  has  no  children,  or 
any  prospect  of  one;  and  so  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  judicial  separation 
on  account  of  incompatibility.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  suppose  that  the  distinguish- 
ed prima  donna  has  actually  run  away 
from  her  husband  with  a  lover;  but  it 
would  only  be  natural  if  there  were  a 
man  in  the  distance  more  to  her  taste. 
It  is  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  so 
great  aa  interest  should  be  taken  by 
Americans  in  the  fortunes  of  this  lady, 
who,  since  she  has  developed  her  extra- 
ordinary talent,  has  turned  her  back  en- 
tirely on  this  country.  She  is  spoken  of 
here  often  as  an  American  prima  donna. 
Thii  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  very 
great  and  an  absurd  misapprehension. 
Adelina  Patti  is  an  Italian.  Her  father 
and  mother  were  both  Italians,  who 
could  speak  hardly  a  word  of  English. 


Her  education  and  habits  of  life  have 
been  entirely  Italian.  Even  if  ^e  had 
been  bom  here  by  the  chance  of  a  profes- 
sional residence  here  by  her  mother,  that 
would  not  have  made  her  anything  else 
than  Italian,  more  than  a  lyce  chance 
residence  in  Eussia  or  in  Turkey  would 
have  made  her  a  Russian  or  a  Tork,  or 
than  the  Irishman's  being  bom  in  a  sta- 
ble would  have  jnade  him  a  horse.  When 
a  family  emigrates  and  resides  perma- 
nently in  another  country,  assuming  the 
life  and  the  habits  of  that  country,  and 
intermuciying  there,  it  changes  its  na-' 
tionality,  but  not  otherwise.  The  eager- 
ness which  many  Americans  show  to 
claim  as  American  everything  meritori- 
ous in  art  over  whose  supposed  origin 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  may  have  been 
thrown,  is  a  witness  to  our  real  native 
poverty  in  that  respect,  which  we  reveal 
by  the  very  means  by  which  we  would 
conceal  it.  And  besides  all  this,  Adeli- 
na Patti  was  not  even  bom  in  this  coun- 
try. She  came  here  from  Europe  a  little 
^ri,  with  her  mother,  Katariua  Barili- 
Patti,  a  prima  donna,  who,  although  she 
had  not  -her  daughter's  facility  of  execu- 
tion and  range  of  voice,  sang  in  the  grand 
style,  and  who,  as  a  dramatic  vocalist,  was 
fax  beyond  la  diva,  as  Adelina  is  absurd- 
ly called.  As  to  her  parting  company 
with  M.  Oaux,  nothing  is  more  probable 
than  that  the  restraint — at  least  external 
— ^which  belongs  to  the  life  of  a  marquise 
became  too  ^tolerable  to  her  inborn  Bo- 
hemianism,  and  that  she  seeks  deliver- 
ance not  only  frgm  an  unloved  and  un- 
loving husbfuid,  but  from  the  galling  re- 
straints of  dull  respectability. 

—  Thbsb  is  a  dub  in  London,  the  Al- 
bemarle, which  admits  both  men  and 
women  as  members,  and  which  the  wags 
have  therefore  nicknamed  the  Middle- 
sex club.  An  English  gentleman  being 
urged  to  join  this  club  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  take  his  wife  there,  plump- 
ly  refused  on  that  very  ground,  saying 
that  the  chief  good  in  a  club  consisted 
in  its  being  a  refuge  for  married  men. 
Whereupon  the  average  woman  exclaims, 
"  The  bmte  I  What  did  he  marry  for  if 
he  wanted  to  be  rid  of  his  wife  ?  "  A 
view  of  the  case  not  unnatural  perhaps 
in  a  woman,  but  most  unwise.  Passing 
by  the  not  very  remote  possibility  that 
there  are  women  (as  there  are  men)  who 
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in  the  matrimonial  lottery  oonld  not  be 
regarded  as  prizes,  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  the  exclusion  of  women,  even 
the  most  charming,  from  clubs.  For 
women  a  man  may  see  at  home  daily  or 
in  society.  It  is  in  those  places  that  he 
expects  to  And  them;  there  they  natu- 
rally belong;  there  they  are  attraotiye. 
But  when  he  sets  up  a  club  it  is  for  the 
yery  purpose  of  enjoying  man  oompan- 
ionsh  ip  uid  indulging  his  mannish  tastes. 
He  wishes  there  to  be  entirely  at  his 
ease,  and  not  to  be  oalled  on  for  ''  little 
attentions."  He  wears  his  hat  in  the 
club-house  if  he  likes,  and  he  does  not 
wish  to  be  called  upon  to  take  it  off  un- 
less he  likes.  In  short,  he  wishes  there 
to  be  free,  for  a  time,  from  the  restraints 
which  the  presence  of  ladies  puts  upon 
the  conduct  and  oonyersation  of  men, 
eyen  of  those  who  neither  in  act  nor  in 
speech  pass  the  bounds  of  reasonable  de- 
corum. Women  in  clubs  are  pretty  an- 
noyances, fine  things  yery  much  out  of 
place.  Moreoyer,  it  is  true,  although  by 
most  women,  particularly  married  wo- 
men, it  will  not  be  belieyed,  that  dubs, 
by  their  exclusion  of  women,  make  the 
society  of  the  sex  more  pleasant  to  the 
average  man,  and  tend  to  keep  warm  the 
marital  love  of  the  average  husband. 
Woman,  whether  to  her  credit  or  not 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  decide,  can 
bear  the  continued  companionship  of  a 
favored  man  much  better  than  man  can 
bear  that  of  a  woman,  n(k  matter  how 
beautiful,  how  charming,  or  how  much 
beloved.  But  even  women  are  happier 
for  the  inevitable  separation  from  them 
of  their  husbands  every  day  and  during 
a  greater  part  of  the  day.  As  to  men, 
unfortunately  many  of  tiiem  would  be- 
gm  to  weary  of  a  woman,  and  at  last  to 
dislike  her,  if  they  were  Compelled  to 
pass  every  evening  in  her  company. 
Here  the  club  steps  in  (we  are  not  speak- 
ing of  the  mere  "  club  man  *^,  and  inter- 
poses il^s  conservative  influence.  Many 
a  man*s  love  is  kept  fresh  by  his  having 
his  club  for  a  refuge;  and  many  a  love 


which  has  cooled  almost  to  indifference 
has  been  prevented  from  turning  into 
aversion  by  the  soothing  influences  of 
that  refuge.  For  the  leisurely  classes  of 
men  clubs  are  a  benign  invention;  and 
women  should  in  their  own  interests 
avoid  giviAg  them  anything  of  a  *  *  mid- 
dlesex  "  character. 

—  Whili  we  write  a  new  grand  scan- 
dal is  impending  of  the  Beeoher-Tilton 
khid,  which  will  attract  less  attention 
than  that  did  because  the  parties  to  it 
are  less  widely  known.    But  as  the  prin- 
cipal person  is  a  late  minister  of  Trinity 
Church  in  New  York,  and  now  the  head 
of  the  fkr-famed  charitable  association 
known  as  ''St.  John's  Guild,"  and  as 
the  principal  witness  and  complainant  is 
this  gentl^nan's  wife,  who  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  late  rector  of  Trinity,  and  as  she 
has  already,  before  the  investigation  is 
b^^m,  shown  an  inclination  to  have  no 
connubial  reserves  with  the  public,  the 
affair  promises  to  be  what  the  Journalists 
call  a  rich  case.    It  certainly  isa  very 
deplorable  one,  however  it  may  result  to 
the  persons  principally  interested.    It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  investiga- 
tion has  been  announced  with  such  a 
flourish  of  trumpets,  caUing  in  the  wife, 
who  declares  herself  so  much  injured, 
inviting  the  press,  and  announcing  that 
the  investigation  will  be  held  with  open 
doors;    and   this    after   a   publication 
almost  in  minute  detail  of  all  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Beverend  defendant 
— «t  whose  own  request,  by  the  way,  the 
investigation  is  set  on  foot.    Investiga- 
tions like  these  must  needs  sometimes 
take  place;    but  everything  should  be 
done  to  conflne  a  knowledge  of  them  to 
those  who  are  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
them,  either  as  parties,  as  referees,  or  as 
advocates.    On  the  contrary,  everything 
is  done  to  make  them  as  public  and  as 
injurious  and  offensive  as  possible.    In 
this  the  press  is  chiefly  culpable.    No- 
thing is  gained  for  justice  by  such  public 
exhibitions,  and  much  is  lost  to  decency. 
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SO  much,  Susie  dear,  for  oht  small 
miseries  between  Blackwall  and 
Rotterdam.  Narse's  sickness  and  the 
crowd  of  Cook's  tourists  (Oook-oos  I) 
aggravated  matters;  but  it  is  always  a 
tedious  bit  of  way,  though  I  never 
minded  it  in  my  solitary  artist  days, 
when  either  Dresden  and  happy  work 
or  home  and  happy  rest  were  at  end  of 
the  hard  journey.  What  it  is  to  be 
young,  gay,  and  heart-free  I  For  then 
I  went  always  second  class — when  I 
didn't  go  third  ! — (except  of  course  on 
the  steamers,  where  the  cheaper  accom- 
modation is  too  rude,  and  rough  com- 
panionship too  intimate) — and  once 
managed  the  entire  distance  from  Dres- 
den to  London  for  fifty  thalers  ! — tak- 
ing it  leisurely  too ;  stopping  en  route 
to  "do"  Frankfort,  "Weimar,  Heidel- 
berg, Lourain,  Bruges,  and  Antwerp, 
and  to  pay  two  or  three  visits  at  grand 
houses,  where  they  didn't  dream  I  was 
fresh  from  the  peasants'  compartments  I 

And  I'd  no  shillings  and  sixpences 
then  to  fee  guards  and  porters,  so  had 
to  dodge  them,  look  at  them  as  if  I 
didn't  see  them,  lug  about  my  own 
parcels,  and  freeze  without  a  foot- 
warmer  1 

Now  the  way  is  all  padded.  I  al- 
ways go  first-class  if  Ronayne's  along, 
haven't  to  lift  so  much  as  a  hand 
satchel,  am  fairly  smothered  in  com- 
forts, as  beseems  the  true  English  Phil- 


istine Fm  become.  Pre  the  delightfully 
est  husband  and  baby  the  round  world 
can  show ;  a  nurse  fit  to  command  the 
channel  fleet  (if  that  meant  wisdom  in 
babies,  and  she  weren't  such  an  out- 
rageously bad  sailor  I) ;  and  I've  about 
as  much  vim  as  a  syllabub ;  am  so  ner- 
vous that  I  weep  if  Bonayne  gets  out 
of  my  sight  when  we  go  for  a  stroll,  if 
too  little  toast  comes  up  for  my  break- 
fast, or  the  chocolate  isnt  frothed,  or 
the  trunk  won't  lock,  and  have  apha- 
sia to  that  degree  that  I  say  cancel 
when  I  mean  endorse,  hair^brush  when 
I  want  a  biscuit,  and  go  stumping 
down  to  dinner  in  a  boot  and  a  slipper, 
being  incapable  of  the  connected  effort 
of  memory  and  will  that  would  get 
both  feet  into  fellow  shoes. 

But  Fm  blissfally  happy  all  the 
same,  and  we've  beheld  a  spectacle 
lately  that  reconciles  me  perfectly  with 
my  own  absurdity,  and  my  awkward- 
ness with  my  precious  tot. 

Coming  up  the  Rhine  we  had  a  pair 
of  fellow  voyagers,  circumstanced 
somewhat  like  ourselves:  first  baby, 
not  over  young  (the  couple,  not  the 
baby,  which  was  only  six  weeks  old  !), 
but  travelling  without  a  nurse.  This 
mighty  functionary  had  struck  almost 
at  the  moment  of  their  departure  from 
London,  and  a  charitable  but  inexpe- 
rienced friend  came  to  their  aid  and 
set  forth  with  them  in  charge  of  the 
baby. 

We  missed  them  on  the  Batavier, 


Mooviing  to  Act  of  CongraM,  in  Um  jmr  1877,  by  SHELDON  A  CO.,  In  the  oOoe  of  tte 
Lihniian  of  Congress,  tt  WisWngton. 
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which  wasn*t  strange,  and  first  had 
our  attention  drawn  to  them  by  the 
slow  Dutch  landlord's  asking  Ronayne, 
as  we  stood  looking  idly  out  into  the 
formal  little  garden  of  the  new  Bath 
hotel  at  Rotterdam,  if  that  was  hi$ 
baby  a  yoong  woman  seated  on  one  of 
the  garden  benches  was  jerking  up  and 
down  so  violently  t  *^  Because  it  was 
shaken  about  too  much.  Young  ba- 
bies couldn't  be  kept  too  quiet."  This 
young  woman  was  the  beneyolent 
friend,  and  I  suppose  the  parents  were 
off  sight-seeing  in  the  town ;  for  every 
now  and  then  the  whole  day  through 
one  or  another  of  us  reported  encoun- 
tering the  young  woman  alone  some- 
where, always  tossing  the  baby  more 
or  less  about. 

But  next  day,  after  we  had  embark- 
ed on  the  RMne  boat,  and  I  had  help- 
ed nurse  turn  our  tiny  state-room  into  a 
tolerable  ntirsery  (that  folding  bassin- 
nette  is  just  invaluable^  and  lulled  by 
the  motion  and  the  breezy  air,  my  1am- 
mie  slept  better  in  it  than  in  her  own 
quarters  at  home),  I  went  upon  deck 
to  find  Ronayne,  and  on  the  way  came 
upon  a  most  piteous,  persistent  wail, 
and  the  wail's  father  and  mother  in  ab- 
ject, helpless  tendance  upon  it. 

Of  course  my  newly-found  mother's 
heart  took  me  straight  to  the  misera- 
.bie  group ;  and  after  a  few  sympathetic 
inquiries,  I  sat  down  beside  Uie  mother, 
.and  took  the  querulous  little  creature 
in  my  arms,  where  presently  it  hushed 
o£E  to  sUep.  How  proud  I  felt  I  for 
.that's  more  than  my  own  baby  often 
•condescends  to  do  for  my  clumsy 
soothing  !  The  father  skulked  away 
with  an  immensely  relieved  look,  soon 
after  I  sat  down,  and  the  mother  grew 
quite  confidentiaL  She  told  me  of 
tiie  perfidious  nurse's  behavior,  of  the 
friend's  heroic  offer,  and  that  they  had 
not  had  a  wink  of  sleep  the  night  be- 
fore at  the  hotel,  for  nursing  the  baby 
had  made  the  friend  so  ill  that  they 
had  had  to  send  her  back  to  London 
that  morning.  She  didn't  know  but 
it  would  have  been  better  if  she  and 
baby  had  turned  back  with  the  over- 
done friend ;  but  it  was  her  husband's 
holiday — six  weeks  he  bad — and   he 


worked  so  hard  the  rest  of  the  year — 
her  husband  was  an  author,  a  journal- 
ist (at  sight  I  had  guessed  him  a  liter- 
ary cus — ^tomer  I — ^hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  crease — ^y  clothes,  spectacles,  a 
sparse,  pointed  beard,  and  narrow, 
sloping  shoulders,  with  a  stoop  in  'em) 
— and  she  thought  his  vacation 
oughtn't  to  be  spoiled  or  deferred  by 
the  child ;  and  as  he  would  enjoy  it  all 
a  great  deal  more  with  her  than  alone, 
she  had  ^'trusted  to  luck,"  and  was 
going  off.  up  the  Rhine  with  him  to 
make  a  long  excursion,  before  proceed- 
ing to  some  quiet  little  town  on  the 
Moselle,  where  another  nurse  was  in 
waiting  for  her.  It  was  their  first 
baby — ^yes;  they  had  not  been  married 
much  over  a  year.  She  was  fond  of 
it,  poor  baby  I  but  it  was  such  a  pity 
it  had  come  I  They  had  not  wanted 
children— children  would  utterly  inter- 
fere with  their  plan  of  life.  Both  its 
lather  and  herself  were  busy  people. 
Oh,  there  was  so  much  work  to  be 
done  I  and  they  had  married  to  help 
each  other  in  toil  for  the  world,  and 
babies  were  a  sad  hindrance. 

I  suggested  that  the  work  of  mould- 
ing an  immortal  soul,  fashioning  the 
character  and  destinies  of  a  little  hu- 
man creature,  seemed  to  me  labor 
mighty  enough  for  any  one's  energies 
and  ambition.  But  she  answered  me 
a  little  sharply,  that  there  were  souls 
enough  in  the  world  already;  she 
wanted  to  be  responsible  for  no  more 
mistakes  and  wretchedness.  How- 
ever, she  fortunately  was  well  and 
strong,  and  if  she  got  a  good  nurse, 
she  would  be  able  to  devote  herself  to 
work,  and  to  help  her  husbuid  as  she 
had  done  before  the  child  came.  Was 
I  interested  in  the  woman  question? 
I  answered  somewhat  tamely,  that  I 
was  very  much  interested  in  whatever 
made  women  better;  that  I  beUcved 
in  women,  and  that  this  rather  weari- 
some planet  wouldn't  even  be  worth 
condemning  without  them. 

Ah  t  Then  she  supposed  I  had  at- 
tended the  suffrage  meetings  in  Lon- 
don t  Her  marriage  had  brought  her 
to  London.  Before  that  she  had  lived 
and  was  secretary  of  tbo 
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Woman's  Suffrage  Association  there. 
Perhaps  I  had  seen  her  name — ^Alice 
Thorpe?  Now  it  was  Malise.  Her 
husband  was  Clement  Malise  of  *'The 
Aurora." 

This  was  said  a  little  proudly,  but 
with  the  pretty  pride  a  wife  has  a  right 
to  show  when  she  believes  she  has  a 
clever  husband.  And  a  good  woman 
I  am  sure  she  was  beside  whom  I  sat — 
kindly,  conscientious,  earnest,  spirited, 
full  of  aspiration  and  zeal  gone  astray. 
Pleasant  to  look  upon,  too,  when  I 
came  to  separate  her  from  her  disfigur- 
ing and  thoroughly  British  travelling 
costume — a  hat  like  an  inverted  basin, 
with  a  long  white  ostrich  feather,  din- 
gy, uncurled,  and  forlornly  drooping; 
a  violet  stuff  gown  all  bunchy  and  tor- 
mented with  woollen  ruffles,  ruches, 
and  knobby  rosettes,  and  a  dark  blue 
bag  of  a  waterproof  garment  which  I 
took  to  be  the  feminine  correspondent 
of  that  masculine  wrap,  the  Ulster  coat 
— a  covering  that  would  turn  Apollo 
himself  into  a  bagman.  Not  very  tall, 
solidly  rather  than  gracefully  made, 
with  a  rather  driven-together  face,  the 
excessively  bulging  forehead  crowding 
down  upon  a  nose  curved  like  a  bird's 
beak,  and  a  pair  of  deep-set  eyes  of 
wonderful  beauty— clear,  gray,  intense, 
brilliant,  and  leaded  by  long  dark 
lashes.  Add  a  delicate,  rather  sarcas- 
tic mouth,  a  complexion  of  exquisite 
fairness,  dark  brown  hair  without  any 
warmth  in  its  color,  hanging  in  slen- 
der short  curls  down  her  neck,  and 
that  is  Mrs.  MaUse. 

Wo  had  a  great  many  conversations 
after  this  initial  one,  and  I  believe 
I  have  promised  to  look  them  up  this 
winter  in  London.  They're  not  so 
very  far  from  us— going  by  the  under- 
ground ;  Netting  Hill  Gate's  their  sta- 
tion, and  I  really  feel  a  call  to  look 
after  that  baby.  He's  a  fine  child,  but 
was  generally  so  miserable  and  cross 
that  almost  nobody  took  other  than 
offensive  notice  of  him.  At  first  I 
pitied  his  poor  mother  when  passen- 
gers and  crew,  even,  made  much  of 
my  baby  when  she  came  up  all  placid, 
white  as  a  snowdrop,  daintily  fresh, 
and  feathery,  and  soft,  with  her  lace 


frills,  like  a  little  queen  in  nurse^s 
arms ;  but  my  pity  was  thrown  away,  for 
Mrs.  Malise  only  said,  **'  I  cannot  spare 
the  time  to  keep  my  baby  in  white, 
so  made  that  gray  flannel  dressing 
gown  for  him  to  travel  in.  It^s  capi- 
tal, and  not  showing  the  dirt,  will  last 
the  whole  journey."  And  the  little 
thing  was  so  untidy  I  For  he  was 
treated  exactly  like  a  parcel ;  his  par- 
ents handled  him  like  one,  a  rather 
dangerous  one,  at  arm's  length,  and 
like  a  parcel  he  was  deposited  about, 
sometimes  among  rolls  of  carpeting 
on  the  deck,  or  on  beer  casks,  while 
his  father  and  mother  were  hanging 
over  the  boat's  rail  staring  at  castles 
and  ruins,  or  reading  up  in  the  guide- 
book; sometimes  happed  up  in  a  * 
shawl  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  bed  mode 
up  on  chairs,  his  head  on  the  lowest 
one,  his  mother  craning  her  head  out 
at  window  to  lose  no  bit  of  river 
scenery.  One  day  I  nearly  sat  down 
upon  him,  as  he  was  left,  quite  by  him- 
self, lying  across  a  camp-chair;  wher- 
ever, in  unexpected,  impossible  cor- 
ners, one  stumbled  upon  a  solitary  gray 
object,  it  was  sure  to  be  this  poor  mite, 
bemoaning  himself  for  having  come 
into  a  place  so  full  of  cold,  wet,  sour 
smells  and  stomach-ache— a  place 
where  he  wasn't  wanted,  and  nobody 
had  time  to  look  after  him. 

''Name's  Malise,  eh?"  said  Ro- 
nayne.  ^^MaUnse^  if  that  poor  little 
beggar  knows  anything  about  it"; 
and  ''little  Malaise"  we  always  call 
the  child. 

"Cries?  What's  he  to  do  but  cry  ?" 
burst  out  nurse  one  day  in  high  in- 
dignation. "There's  that  silly  wo- 
man as  thinks  a  young  baby  must  only 
have  three  meals  a  day  like  grown 
folks ;  and  so  she's  off  a-tramping  about 
the  deck,  and  leaving  him  here  a-suck- 
ing  at  an  empty  bottle,  and  filling 
himself  as  full  of  wind  as  he  can  hold  t 
And  there's  thsm  tkmg$  (nurse's  favor- 
ite euphuism  for  an  article  of  attire 
she  detests)  as  is  hardly  ever  changed, 
and  him  sopping  wet  most  of  the 
time  I    I  should  like  to  whip  her  I " 

I  think  Mrs.  Malise  is  a  good  deal 
drawn  toward  me  for  two  or  threerTT/> 
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reasons.  She  has  found  out  that  Pvc 
been  an  artist — lived  by  myself,  had  my 
studio,  paid  my  way — and  she  accord- 
ingly respects  me  as  a  member  of  the 
sisterhood  who's  at  least  tried  to  do 
something.  Then  I  agree  far  too  close- 
ly with  St.  Paul,  and  she  **  don't  alto- 
gether hold  with  Paul,"  and  wants 
to  convert  me  to  whatever  form  of 
kaleidoscopic  non-belief  she  cherishes* 
Then  I*m  too  luke-warm  about  the  suf- 
frage. I  admit  that  I  see  no  reason 
why  I  shouldn^t  have  it,  but  I  don't 
and  can't  see  in  my  having  it  the  pana- 
cea for  all  social  ills.  I'm  asked 
what  I  think  of  Hodge  in  England, 
and  Terence  and  Scip  in  the  United 
States  getting  rights  withheld  edu- 
cated women  citizens;  and  I  can  only 
plead  pitifully  that  while  Hodge  and 
Terence  and  Scip  are  ignorant  and 
boorish,  I,  having  already  roughed 
it  a  good  deal,  would  rather  individu- 
ally not  contest  anything  very  closely 
with  them — ^a  plea  which  is  most  justly 
scouted  as  a  mere  get-off — a  bit  of 
heartless  fine-ladyism.  Have  I  read 
1011  ?  No.  From  the  time  my  school 
days  ended,  at  seventeen,  for  ten— no^ 
twelve  years,  until  I  married,  two  years 
ago,  I  had  neither  time  nor  eyes  for 
reading.  Why,  I  could  almost  count 
upon  my  fingers  the  books  I  had  read 
— *^  after  school-books,  of  coune,  and 
then  some  anatomical  reading  which 
don't  count ;  there's — let  me  see — "The 
Improvisatore,'  Yasari's  ^  Lives  of 
Painters,'  'Charles  Auchester,'  Rio*s 
*  Lectures  on  Christian  Art,'  *  Christie 
Johnstone,'  'La  Mare  an  Diable,'  two 
or  three  of  Balzac's  novels,  and  all  of 
poetry  and  of  Roskin  I  could  ever  lay 
hands  on  I " 

She  looked  astonished  for  a  moment ; 
then  her  face  brightened.  ''Here's 
richness  t "  I'm  sure  her  thought  might 
have  been  translated.  *'  Here's  a  vir- 
gin soil  with  nothing  to  dispute  the 
growth  of  good  seed."  And  I  feel  I'm 
to  be  taken  in  hand.  I'm  quite  ready. 
It  is  even  something  to  look  forward 
to  in  the  horrible  London  winter.  She 
told  me  "Uttle  Maluse"  is  to  be 
brought  up  after  the  most  recently  ap- 
proved scientific  manner,  by  weight, 


measure,  and  clockwork.  His  birth, 
even,  was  a  triumph  of  principle,  for 
on  that  occasion  Mrs.  Malise  was  at- 
tended by  a  young  woman  who  bad 
been  unsuccessful  in  her  medical  stud- 
lea,  and  failed  to  obtain  her  degree — 
"Because  I  believed  it  jealousy,  yom 
know,  and  I  wished  to  encourage 
her  I " 

When  he  is  three  or  four  years  old 
(certainly  as  eariy  as  they  take  them  !) 
he  is  to  be  put  in  the  kindergarten  at 
Geneva,  and  left  there  for  some  years. 
It's  a  consolation  to  think  that  he 
cant  be  anywhere  more  desolate  than 
he's  sure  to  be  at  home. 

Meanwhile,  work  for  papa  and  man- 
ma,  and  bouts  of  colic  for  him,  poor 
little  chap  t 

Last  night  I  assisted  at  a  distanoa 
ai  his  nightly  bath.  The  combined 
forces  of  father  and  mother  were  re- 
quired for  this  process,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  so  utteriy  whimsical  that  I 
should  have  enjoyed  it  without  a  pang 
if  the  small  object  most  concerned  had 
only  been  a  dog.  The  pair  had  sta- 
tioned themselves  in  a  strong  draughty 
and  the  child,  oold,  unhappy,  lay  strip- 
ped and  squirming  on  his  mother's 
lap,  while  from  a  cup  full  of  water  in 
a  tiny  basin  she  datibed  him  with  a  bit 
of  flannel  precisely  as  if  he  were  an 
ink  i^lash  which  she  was  essaying  to 
soak  up  with  blotting  paper  before  it 
should  spread  about  much  1 

The  father's  part* was  to  try  and 
present  an  available  surface  for  the 
dabbing,  which  he  did  by  drawing 
out  first  an  arm,  then  a  leg  of  the 
child  at  full  length,  just  as  one  pulls 
an  elastic  cord  to  find  how  far  it  will 
atretch,  letting  it  go  with  a  snap  when 
at  full  tension— as  he  dropped  arm  or 
leg  when  little  Malaise  resented  such 
unwarrantable  experiments  on  his  duc- 
tUity  by  a  sudden,  louder-than-usual 
roar.  It  was  piteous  t  But  to  see  that 
father  and  mother— he  lanky,  specta- 
cled, grave  as  an  owl,  she  serious, 
abstracted,  revolving  doubtless  some 
scheme  of  work,  mechanically  getting 
through  this  piece  of  business,  recog- 
nized as  necessary  by  their  conscien- 
tiousness, but  perple^ng  in  its  nature^ 
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aad  Qnacoomiiable  m  having  fallen  to 
their  lot — no  propriety,  no  indignant 
sympathy  for  the  baby,  could  quite 
withstand  the  drollery  of  the  scene. 

But  nothing  could  pacify  nurse  I 
**The  idiots  I  "  she  almost  screamed. 
'^The  child  will  die,  and  I  hope  it 
will,  for  she's  not  fit  to  have  it.  I 
hope  it  will  die  I " 

BU&BRICH,  2l8t. 

I  SAVB  kept  this  open,  thinking  I 
could  tell  you  definitely  when  we  shall 
get  into  our  quarters  at  Schwalbach, 
but  nothing  is  settled  yet,  and  we've 
been  pottering  about  in  these  river 
towns.  As  Schlangenbad  and  Wies- 
baden are  very  full,  I  counsel  my  lord 
to  stop  here  where  we  are  well  off;  for 
this  is  a  very  comfortable  hotel,  and  I 
don't  want  to  do  any  more  unpacking 
till  we  are  finally  bestowed  in  our 
rooms  at  the  Villa  AuthSs. 

There  is  an  abandoned  palace  of  the 
Grand  Buke  of  Nassau  here—one  of 
the  ruins  in  King  William's  track  of 
'^.  It  is  so  melancholy  to  see  these 
ruined  principalities.  Union's  a  very 
nice  word,  but  forced  union,  matrimo- 
nial or  political,  is  not  comfortable 
either  to  see  or  endure.  However, 
here's  the  palace,  with  its  lovely  neg^ 
lected  gardens,  grass  uncut,  wild  flow- 
ers flaunting  where  should  be  trim 
velvet  turf  only,  fountains  plashing  in 
weedy  ponds — and  an  admirable  resort 
we  find  the  shaded  avenues  and  de- 
serted parterres  for  ourselves  and  our 
small  queen.  We  could  scarce  be  bet- 
ter provided  for. 

To-day,  watching  from  our  win- 
dows the  steamer  coming  down  the 
river,  we  spied,  on  its  deck,  our  trav- 
elling companions  again — ^Mr.  and  liCro. 
Maliso — and,  sure  enough,  the  little 
gray  parcel  on  the  bench  not  far  from 
mamma  1  QfAng  at  last,  I  hope,  to- 
ward that  nurse  on  the  Moselle.  Poor 
little  Malaise  I 

Address  your  next  as  last  year. 
And  with  fond  love  to  the  whole 
household, 

YourLiL 


18  Stavfield  Gabdehs, 

South  Kensinoton. 

Febraary  10,  18' 


(75.) 


At  last  Pve  seen  my  ^'poor  little 
Malaise"  again.  Your  questions  would 
have  kept  him  in  my  memory  if  there 
had  been  a  chance  of  my  forgetting 
the  woful  baby;  and  so  soon  as  we 
were  warmly  settled  into  house,  home 
habits,  and  friendly  circle  again  (and 
O  bow  charming  even  London  in  win- 
ter is  after  seven  mortal  weeks  in  Ire- 
land, where  scarce  anybody  has  two 
pence,  and  everybody  is  lazy,  and 
everything  above  the  peasant  rank  is 
saturated  with  conventionality  and 
the  poorest  pride  I  For  the  Great 
Mogul  approves  of  his  grandchild, 
and  was  pleased  to  insist  on  the  pro- 
longation of  our  visit  till  I  was  nearly 
wild  with  having  to  behave  myself, 
and  during  the  last  week  was  a  dozen 
times  on  the  very  brink  of  *'  breaking 
out."  Oh,  that  horrid  life  of  buck- 
ram, inanity,  and  do-nothing-ism ! 
Even  Ronayne,  who  knows  pretty 
much  the  worst  of  me,  thought  I  had 
gone  crazy  when  we  were  once  fairly 
oft  in  the  train — a  carriage  all  to  our- 
selves. I  sang,  I  whistled,  I  gnawed 
chicken-bones,  I  talked  all  the  slang  I 
could  rememb^,  I  smoked  a  cigarette 
— I  went  generally  to  the  mischief. 
And  when  we  had  really  got  back  to 
dear  No.  18,  and  were  cosy  in  the 
dining-room  over  our  dessert,  no 
speering  servant  by,  I  put  my  elbows 
on  the  table;  I  made  a  tipsy  after-din- 
ner speech,  Ronayne  applauding,  and 
calling,  **Hear!  hearl"  I  rushed 
around  to  his  end  of  the  table  and 
hugged  him,  making  a  *^ cheese"  on 
my  way  back — ^in  short,  the  Bohe- 
mian lil  Graham  avenged  liberally 
the  suffocations  the  Great  Mogul's 
daughter-in-law  had  nearly  died  of. 
If  ever  I  stop  one  hour  over  a  fortnight 
in  the  home  of  my  husband^s  fathers 
again  1  A  fortni^t  is  just  supporta- 
ble)— and  to  go  back  to  my  first-page 
sentence,  I  set  forth  one  morning  to 
hunt  up  the  little  man.  I  found  my 
people  easily  enough — a  good  house  in 

uigiLizea  oy  VjOOQIC 
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a  good  street — '*A  large  house,  that 
most  require  much  thought  and  care/' 
I  said  to  Mrs.  Malise ;  whereupon  she 
told  me  the  care  did  not  fall  upon  her, 
as  the  house  was,  after  an  imperfect 
fashion,  conducted  as  a  co5peratiye 
boarding-house — a  germ,  she  hoped, 
of  a  cooperative  hotel  or  family  club. 
Half  a  dozen  or  so  of  their  friends  oc- 
cupied the  house  with  them,  and  they 
paid  an  admirable  housekeeper  to 
manage  for  them.  It  was  only  a 
make-shift — ^not  what  one  liked  to 
mention  when  speaking  of  future  pos- 
sibilities of  confederated  homes — had 
I  read  the  article  in  a  late  number  of 
the  ^'Victoria  Magazine*'  containing 
a  magnificent  picture  of  cooperative 
living  ? — but  better  than  dreary  lodg>- 
ings  or  isolated  homes,  especially 
when  a  woman  devoted  her  life  to 
other  than  household  duties.  I  replied 
that  I  believed  every  ardent  spirit  at 
some  time  or  another  was  discontent- 
ed with  the  beaten  way,  and  dreamed 
of  glorious  possibilities  of  associate 
life  and  labor,  wherein  all  selfi^ness 
should  be  suppressed,  justice  and  all 
the  beatitudes  reign,  and  souls  devel- 
op all  their  capabilities  scarce  con- 
scious of  even  the  body's  hampering; 
but  that  practically  the  only  success- 
ful lay  experiment  in  communism  I 
had  ever  heard  of  was  that  early  one 
of  the  Indians  in  Paraguay  under  the 
care  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries — ^Pha- 
lansterians  who  wore  their  rosaries 
around  their  necks  because  they  had 
no  pockets  in  which  to  carry  them  I 

And  I  thought  that  people  without 
bonds  of  kinship  or  close  sympathy 
would  not  happily  bear  being  forced 
into  incessant,  intimate  companionship 
unless  they  were  either  saints  or  prod- 
igies of  imperturbable  courtesy. 

Well,  life  was  a  choice  of  evils,  she 
answered  me,  and  their  experiment 
had  so  far  succeeded  very  well.  But 
I  might  judge  for  myself  a  little: 
would  I,  with  my  husband,#  dine  with 
them  on  either  one  of  such  and  such 
days  the  next  week,  to  meet  this  con- 
federate household  assembled  ?  This 
was  an  advance  I  had  not  counted  on. 


My  especial  interest  was  in  the  child; 
and  though  I  liked  well  enough  for 
myself  accepting  an  invitation  that 
promised  to  be  something  out  of  the 
common  way  in  dinners,  I  was  hardly 
prepared  to  pledge  Ronayne.  He  not 
only  likes  a  good  dinner,  and  feels  in- 
jured when  he  doesn't  get  it,  but  he 
is  very  particular  as  to  the  society  in 
which  he  eats  it.  He  can  be  glorious- 
ly Jolly  and  informal  when  he  likes; 
but  he  wouldn't  be  his  father's  son  if 
he  weren't  what  I  call  just  a  bit  snob^ 
bish  about  the  people  he  will  know  in 
England — ^London  especially. 

But  if  he  was  going  in  for  the  cor- 
rect thing,  why  on  earth  did  he  insist 
upon  marrying  me  ?  Because  I  never 
was  the  correct  thing,  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  me  when  he  waa  quite  old 
enough  to  know  better;  and  after  his 
friends  had  for  years  reckoned  him  as 
a  fastidious,  foreordained  bachelor; 
h$  says  because  I  was  so  wholly  unlike 
the  young  ladies  of  his  generation  that 
he  was  surprised  out  of  himself.  And 
mamma  told  him  all  my  faults  that  be 
didn't  know  already,  and  how  people 
had  insisted  before  upon  marrying  me, 
and  two  or  three  times  I  had  been 
silly  enough  to  half  think  I  would  let 
them,  and  then  backed  out  and  vowed 
I  would  have  no  husband  but  Art — 
and  was  generally  so  impressed  with 
the  risks  he  ran  that  I  believe  she  even 
wept  over  his  prospective  unhappi- 
ness.  But  he  would  have  his  way ;  he 
didnt  want  a  housekeeper;  he  didn't 
want  a  well  infcmned  young  lady;  his 
shirt-buttons  and  stocking-darning 
weren't  likely  to  depend  upon  bis 
wife ;  he  should  hate  a  patient  Grizzle ; 
he  didnt  marry  for  his  friends— 3rou 
can  imagine  the  rash  arguments.  But 
I  gave  him  a  last  chance  of  escape,  for 
the  night  before  we  were  married, 
when  I'd  given  away  all  my  old 
clothes,  and  the  license  was  bought, 
the  ring  in  his  breast-pocket,  and  the 
wedding  breakfast  being  laid  in  the 
next  room,  I  said  to  him  before  #1  of 
them  in  papa's  study: 

**  Ronayne,  don't  you  want  one 
more  chuice  of  freedom?    Are  you 
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frightened  about  to-morrow  morning, 
and  the  pell-mell  household  mamma 
.  promises  you  f  Because  if  yon  are,  I'll 
*  let  you  off  now.  You  may  run  away 
in  the  night.  I'U  be  a  forsaken  maid- 
en, and  papa  shan't  have  the  loch 
dragged,  or  advertise  a  ^Mysterious 
and  Heart-Bending  Disappearance.' " 

**  Too  late.  It's  a  hopeless  case.  I'm 
much  too  far  gone  for  that.  And  I'm 
not  going  to  help  you  to  get  rid  of  me, 
Mistress  LiL" 

I  was  frightened  rather,  and  then 
and  there  I  made  papa  give  me  a  fire- 
pound  note  to  run  away  from  Ronayne 
with  in  case  I  found,  during  our  wed- 
ding journey,  that  I'd  made  a  mistake 
and  Art  was  my  only  true  husband 
after  all.  Ronayne  added  five  pounds 
more  so  that  I  could  run  away  first- 
class,  and  have  something  with  which 
to  bribe  accomplices  I  And  that  ten 
pounds  is  in  my  jewel-case  now,  and 
I  think  I  shall  keep  it  for  my  daughter, 
and  give  it  her  on  her  wedding-day  as 
a  reserve  fund,  in  case  she  needs  it  as 
her  mother  once  pretended  to  fear  she 
herself  might  do. 

However,  for  once  I  was  discreet, 
and  answered  Mrs.  Malise  that  I  should 
like  to  come,  but  must  see  my  hus- 
band before  promising  ourselves. 
Then  I  asked  to  see  my  small  friend; 
but  his  mother,  consulting  her  watch, 
begged  me  to  excuse  his  non-appear- 
ance to-day,  for  this  was  just  the  mo- 
ment when  his  nurse  would  be  laying 
him  down  for  his  nap ;  and  though  often 
he  would  not  sleep  at  all,  yet  system 
was  everything,  and  he  had  to  lie  in 
his  little  bed  two  hoars,  though  his 
eyes  were  broad  open  all  the  while. 

**But  will  he  lie  there  so  long  with- 
out crying  t " 

**0h,  two  or  three  times  he  nearly 
cried  himself  into  spasms  because  he 
was  not  taken  up ;  but  once  he  found 
he  could  not  conquer  Johanna  he  gave 
up  trying,  and  now  lies  peaceably 
enough.  He  had  to  learn  early  that 
the^  are  things  more  important  in  the 
world  than  his  little  seU.  Nothing 
do  I  object  to  more  than  a  household 
revolving  around  children  as  a  centre. 


Marriage  ought  to  double  powers- 
make  people  unselfish;  wliile,  as  a 
rule,  it  only  enlarges  the  sphere  of 
egotistic  concentration  and  absorption. 
If  I  gave  up  my  time  and  thoughts  to 
Mill  (we've  named  him  for  this  gene- 
ration's great  English  apostle  of  liber- 
ty), as  ordinary  mothers  do,  it  would 
seem  to  me  a  wickedness.  But  I 
scarcely  find  him  the  least  hindrance. 
I  have  begun  to  speak  a  little  in  our 
suffrage  meetings  this  winter,  and 
have  been  away  a  good  deal  from 
home  for  that  purpose— once  for  three 
weeks  at  Liverpool  and  in  the  north 
of  Ireland." 

**But  you  do  not  mean  without 
your  baby  ? " 

**0h,  certainly.  He  is  only  a  little 
animal  as  yet,  requiring  animal  cares 
which  I  can  provide  without  making 
the  sacrifice  of  ability  for  higher  work. 
Johanna  attends  to  him  far  better  than 
I  could,  and  is  not  above  such  uses.  I 
believe  in  economizing  forces.  By 
and  by,  when  his  intellect  begins  to 
develop,  he  will  be  far  more  interesting 
to  me,  and  I  shall  be  of  use  to  him." 

"You  weaned  him,  then,  very 
early?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  yes.  Since  he  was  three 
months  old,  he's  been  brought  up  as 
Pip  was.  But  perhaps  *  Great  ibqpec- 
tations'  was  not  among  your  bo<^ 
lead." 

''No;  but  I  suppose  you  mean  your 
baby's  brought  up  by  hand  t  But  I 
can't  think  how  you  could  bear  to  put 
him  away  from  you  if  it  wasn't  actual- 
ly needful.  Why,  my  heart's  broken 
only  to  think  that  in  a  month  or  so 
more  my  baby  will  not  depend  upon 
me,  humanly,  for  all  her  little  life." 

**Ah,  plainly  you  have  a  vocation 
to  be  a  mother.  I  haven't;  and  if  I 
had  to  care  for  Mill  in  all  things,  it 
would  be  simple  slavery  to  me.  But 
it  must  be  a  great  step  from  art  to  the 
nursery  too." 

*'That  means  a  etep  davm.  I  sup- 
pose I  should  have  thought  so  once, 
but  never  since  I  held  my  baby  in  my 
arms,  and  she's  a  far  more  wonderful 
creation  to  me  than  any  old  master'^ 
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chenib  I  ever  copied.  And  not  my 
baby  alone,  bat  all  babies.  I  never 
pass  one  in  the  street  now,  erer  so 
ugly  or  dirty,  without  a  warm  feeling 
for  it,  and  no  charity  opens  my  purse 
so  quickly  as  a  criehe^  or  a  foundling, 
or  orphan  asylum.  I  could  haye  been 
▼eiy  happy  as  an  artist  alwa3rs.  Art 
is  full  of  the  noblest  strength  and 
compensations,  and  I  own  that  the  or- 
dinary life  of  the  English  Philistine  is 
irksome  to  me  to  the  last  degree ;  but 
what  should  I  do  now  without  a  hus- 
band and  child  ?  And  what  would  I 
not  give  up  or  bear  for  them  ?  Tou  see 
I^m  only  a  very  humdrum  woman,  Mrs. 
Malise." 

"Whatever  I  see,  I  don't  despair  of 
winning  you  over  to  our  side.  I  think 
it  only  needs  that  this  great  movement 
for  woman's  freedom  and  enlighten- 
ment, all  that  underlies  it,  all  it  im- 
plies, be  fairly  brou^t  before  you,  to 
receive  your  assent  and  cooperation. 
And,  to  be  unwisely  frank,  perhaps,  it 
is  such  women  as  you  we  ought  to 
gain,  must  gain— women  of  sentiment, 
tenderness,  tact,  suave  manner — sym- 
pathetic women,  to  bring  a  gracious 
element  into  the  contest.  The  work- 
en  already  in  liie  field  have  fought  so 
long,  against  such  odds  and  obloquy, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  all  the  softness, 
conciliation  are  gone  out  of  them, 
and  that  their  aspect  and  address  sug^ 
geet  only  warfare,  aggressive  and  un- 
sparing." 

And  so  on  during  the  call.  I  wish 
I  could  photograph  for  you  Mrs.  Ma- 
lise's  drawing-room.  Tou  will  not 
suppose  it  cumbered  with  the  ordinary 
pretty  feminine  litter;  but  I  can  tell 
you  Aunt  Janef  s  sewing-room  could- 
n't begin  to  rival  it  in  grim  dead-in- 
eamestness:  straight  up  and  down 
chairs  that  mean  work;  a  writing- 
table  big  enough  for  a  board-room,  and 
4tted  witli  suitably  mighty  writing 
implements;  a  slippery  green  leather 
couch  upon  which  no  laziness  could 
be  so  desperate  as  to  court  repose; 
books  lining  one  wall,  and  papers, 
stacks  of  papers  everywhere— manu- 
vcriptfl    and   newspapers;    no    orna- 


ments, unless  a  dock,  a  Oleopatra's 
needle  in  black  marble,  a  ikxsM,  a 
wild-eyed,  shock-headed  oil  portrait 
of  a  man  I  g«essed  to  be  the  father  of 
my  hostess,  and  photographs  of  IBll, 
Maszini,  and  Swinboume  be  consider- 
ed decorative. 

Once  at  home  agdn,  I  flew  up  stairs 
to  Bonayne's  dressing-room  to  run 
over  his  engagement  tablet.  One  of 
the  days  named  by  Mrs.  Malise  was 
clear,  so  I  said  quietly  at  dinner,  "  Oh, 
Ronayne,  don't  make  any  engagement 
for  Friday,  for  we  are  to  dine  at  the 
Coming  Events  New  Era  Peep  o'Daj 
Associate  Club." 

80  I  told  him  all  about  it.  He 
groaned,  made  two  or  three  pathetio 
observations  about  grocer's  wine,  raw 
meat,  greasy,  peppered  enitriei^  and 
the  cantankerous  woman  who  would 
fall  to  his  share  at  dinner,  but  resigned 
himself  like  a  lamb— or  a  well-trained 
husband,  which  is  much  the  same  thing. 

And  once  I  had  fairly  sent  off  our  ac- 
ceptance to  Mrs.  Malise,  I  didn*t  spare 
him  one  bit.  I  told  him  that  for  once 
in  his  life  he  was  to  part  company 
with  his  fossil  world,  and  find  himself 
in  the  vanguard  of  civilization,  breath- 
ing another  atmosphere  in  the  high 
fellowship  of  the  evangels  of  religious 
and  social  liberty.  I  besought  him 
not  to  mortify  me  by  any  expresuon  of 
his  limited  ideas  and  convictions  upon 
the  topics  we  diould  probably  hear 
discussed,  and  above  all  not  to  betray 
horror  at  any  enunciation  that  seemed 
to  his  feebk  apprehenrion  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  all  possible  or  endurable 
tarrying  on  this  planet.  '*  Don't  let 
it  be  known,"  I  entreated,  ^'wliat  a 
clog  you  are  upon  my  soarings  after 
the  illimitable.  I  am  a  victim,  but 
the  anguish  and  humiliation  of  my  lot 
are  too  recent  and  painful  for  publicly 
ty— as  yet  I 

*<  Let  them  think  you  idiotic,  dear— 
that  goes  without  saying  because 
you're  a  man— but  not  that  you're  a 
tyrant  to  whom  a  poor-spirited  wif^ 
must  succumb. 

*'And  yomll  see  Americans,  dear, 
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who'T«  come  orer  to  find  ont  why 
these  effete  regions  and  peoples  still 
linger  on  the  earth,  and  to  them  yoa'U 
only  be  a  ^blarsted  Britisher,'  and 
you're  not  to  resent  it  if  they  treat  yon 
accordin'.  And  there'll  be  Interna- 
tionalists, to  whom  you're  a  '  bloated 
aristocrat,'  and  they. wont  hare,  to  say 
nice  manners.  Then  if  yon  dont  take 
Mrs.  Malise  down,  you'll  may  be  squire 
tome  grand  new  light.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  to  behave,  for  I  don't  know 
if  the  men  of  the  future  are  to  be  def- 
erential, or  free  and  easy;  but  you 
must  take  a  hint  from  the  behavior  of 
the  other  men.  She'll  wear  a  garnet- 
silk  §^wn  trimmed  with  white  Tak 
lace,  a  pea-green  ostrich  feather,  and 
ribbons  in  her  hair,  and  a  profusion  of 
Jingling  Beriin  steel  omamoite,  and 
she'll  either  trample  you  under  foot 
and  heap  you  over  with  wisdom,  or 
die'll  find  you're  her  afSnity.  And  if 
that  happens,  never  mind  me,  love.  If 
you  vM  to  go  after  affinities,  go  1  / 
shall  always  be  the  same — the  meek, 
forgiving  woman  who  knows  that  a 
wife's  duty  is  to  smile  always — to  up- 
braid never.  Leave  me  and  your  poor 
angel  child  if  you  will  1  We  both  be- 
lieved in  indissoluble  marriage  once, 
but  that  needn't  hinder  you.  Be- 
nounce " 

And  about  here,  I  think  it  was,  my 
eloquence  and  padios  were  suddenly 
checked  in  their  flow.  Men,  hus- 
bands especially,  take  such  mean  ad- 
vantages 1  And  reasoning,  and  calm, 
intellectual  conversation  have,  some- 
how, so  little  charm  for  them  I  I  tell 
you  painful  truths,  my  Susie,  but 
they're  for  your  good  and  guidance. 
I  know  that  long-legged,  yeliow-haiiv 
ed  laddie  out  in  New  Zealand  is  a 
demi-god.  Of  course  he  is--they  M 
are— but  it's  best  not  to  many  'em— -if 
one  can  help  it  t 

But  the  dinner.  I  was  dreadfully 
puzzled  what  to  wear— whether  to  get 
myself  up  as  a  severe  matron,  or  ap- 
pear in  the  coetume  suited  to  me — a 
frivolous  woman,  jevne  muore,  and 
with  a  mind  not  above  millinery — ^whea 
a  little  note  from  Mrs.  Malise,  fMoir 


tating  herself  and  me  that  the  day  of 
our  dinner  was  also  their  reception 
evening,  turned  the  scale  against  the 
brown  nlk  in  favor  of  a  quite  celestial 
palest  green-blue  Irish  poplin  I  got  in 
Dublin  this  last  visit  The  tint  suits 
my  pale  daric  face  admirably,  and 
with  rather  a  profusion  of  white  lace, 
and  pink  coral  ornaments  that  Ro- 
nayne's  brother  Gus,  the  major,  just 
b^e  from  India,  gave  me  at  Christ- 
mas—exquisite swinging  fuchsias,  with 
golden  stamens  and  leaves — ^tho  toi- 
lette was  so  effective  that  I  was  quite 
ready  to  hear  Bonayne's,  '*  Oh,  what  a 
gorgeous  swell  I "  when  I  exhibited 
myself  just  before  starting.  And, 
^^Ould  Ireland  for  ever  I "  ^  his  eye 
fell  on  the  gown  he  helped  me  to 
ehoose.  ' '  And  are  these  tbo  laces  my 
father  gave  you  f "  taking  hold  of  one 
of  my  frills.  *•  *  Do  they  look  like  anti- 
macassars? Because  if  they  don't, 
tiiey  never  were  fabricated  in  your 
tight  little  island,  my  Paddy.  I'd  do 
a  deal  for  you.  Ton  couldn't  help 
being  bom  tiiere,  poor  boy ;  maii  toute 
eho§e  a  mm  t&rmsy  and  even  my  devotion 
won't  stretch  to  the  wearing  Irish  lace. " 

Our  host  and  hostess  received  us  in 
the  confederate  drawing-room,  where 
were  three  or  four  other  guests  al- 
ready, and  the  greater  number  of  the 
associate  household  and  the  lacking 
members  presented  themselves  before 
dinner  was  announced.  Fourteen  or 
fifteen  people  in  all,  and  not,  to  the 
casual  glance,  differing  strikingly  from 
unassociate  dwellers  in  ^*  isolate  homes 
and  dreary  lodgings." 

There  were,  first,  a  brusque-manner- 
ed but  uncommonly  handsome  Lady 

,      If  tiiere's  a  lord,   or 

plain  mister ,  I  dont  know, 

but  certainly  he's  not  0a  0puime#.   Lady 

is  an  authoress  on  the 

woman  question  and  on  marriage,  and 
is  generally  given  to  the  most  forward 
of  \^ advanced"  opinions  and  ideas. 
Bonayne  insultingly  says  they  won't 
harm  me,  for  I  should  never  get  a  no- 
tion of  idiat  they  really  are — a  speech 
which  I  treated  with  the  oblivious 
contempt  it  deserved,  though  iawaid* 
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ly  tickled  at  the  Inoky  shot;  for  it's 
quite  true  that,  attracted  by  her  great 
beauty — the  most  singular  combina- 
tion you  can  fancy — boldly  cut  fea- 
tures, softened  by  babyish  roundness 
of  curves,  and  enchanting  dimples,^ 
not  a  wrinkle  or  crow-foot  to  be  traced, 
an  infantine  complexion,  all  transpa- 
rent and  softly  pink,  and  this  grown- 
up baby's  face  surmounted  by  a  mass 
of  crisp-waved,  snowy,  but  glittering- 
ly  snowy  hair  I — ^I  hovered  around  her 
for  awhile  during  the  evening,  and 
could  make  nothing  whatsoever  of  the 
oracular  sentences  she  let  fall.  With 
her  her  son,  a  man  of  twenty-six  to 
thirty,  priggish,  arg^umentative,  con- 
trary-minded— altogether  the  most 
cnb-like  young  Briton  I  have  lately  en- 
countered. Next,  a  widow  with  two 
daughters — the  mother  what,  of  all 
things,  but  a  Plymouth  sister! — ^given 
to  hospital  and  prison  work,  tract  dis- 
tribution, and  mothers'  meetings— a 
tall,  spare,  gentle-faced  woman,  dress- 
ed with  almost  Quakerish  simplicity. 
And  run  over  and  away  with  by  her 
daughters,  no  question — two  mon- 
strous giris  of  thirty,  if  a  day;  real 
grenadiers,  nearly  six  feet  high;  one 
painfully  thin  and  large-eyed,  the 
other  as  stout  as  tall,  and  both  om^ 
powering  in  spirits  and  flippant  or 
cynic  smartness  of  talk.  Oiie,  the 
thin  one,  whom  I  liked  best,  amused 
me  during  the  evening  by  telling  me 
how  she  got  rid  of  bores — ^young,  fee- 
ble little  society  men,  brief  of  stature 
and  of  wit.  '*  I  endure  the  little  crea- 
ture as  long  as  I  can,  and  when  he 
has  buzzed  aU  his  little  buzzes  about 
the  weather,  and  subjects  suited  to  his 
size,  there  comes  a  pause — a  long 
pause,  for  I  don't  help  him.  Then,  if 
he  is  too  young  to  know  that  he  should 
take  himself  off,  and  be  begins  des- 
perately upon  some  other  threadbare 
topic,  then'I  act.  I  am  seated  on  a 
low  lounge  or  ottoman ;  I  begin  to  ride 
as  if  I  caught  sight  of  some  one  I  knew 
at  a  distance;  and  I  rise,  rise,  slowly, 
slowly,  but  up,  up,  up  I  go,  till  some- 
times I  stand  on  tiptoe,  or  on  a  has- 
sock, my  long  skirts  hiding  all  that, 


and  the  little  man,  who  has  watched 
me  first  idly,  then  curiously,  g^dual"* 
ly  gets  horror-struck,  and  finally 
bursts  desperately  away,  absolutely 
tpngue-tied  with  fright." 

**  And  no  wonder  I "  I  couldn't  help 
saying,  for  she  had  mounted  and 
mounted  as  she  described  the  scene^ 
until  there  really  was  something  su- 
pernatural and  alarming  in  the  slim, 
white-draped  length  of  lady,  and  the 
height  from  wMcb  the  big  blue  eyes  in 
their  hoUow  orbits  ^one  down  upon 
me. 

Then  an  editor  and  his  wife — the 
editor  of  "The  Food  Regenerator,"  if 
you  please— and  a  dark,  unwholesome 
looking,  wizened  little  man,  who  I  am 
sure  would  have  been  the  better  for  a 
good  rubbing  with  sand-paper  and 
emery  powder.  His  wife  was  a  plain- 
tive, helpless,  hapless,  washed-out  wo- 
man, who,  sidling  apologetically  about 
in  a  frowsy  costume  of  some  yellow- 
white  woollen  stuff,  made  me  think  of 
a  dirty  white  cat — a  likeness  I  was 
sorry  to  have  forced  on  kne  when  I  had 
heard  a  bit  of  her  history ;  for  the  only 
wonder  is  how  she's  kept  courage 
enough  to  go  on  dressing  or  living  at 
aU.  It  seems  that  M.  U  mari  is  by 
way  of  being  a  social  as  well  as  diete- 
tic regenerator,  and  is  as  full  of  un- 
comfortable fads  as  man  can  be.  They 
have  no  fortune,  unless  you  reckon  as 
such  seven  small  children,  and  over 
an:d  over  again  he's  thrown  up  a  good 
appointment  or  salary  because  he 
"must  be  free  to  write  his  convictions 
— great  truths  the  world  needs."  And 
to  lighten  matters  still  further,  he  be- 
lieves that  service  should  be  bartered, 
not  paid  for  in  coin ;  so  they  bould  al- 
most never  have  a  servant,  and  when 
they  did  get  one  it  was  of  course  some 
poor  wretch  who  was  glad  to  shelter 
herself  on  any  terms  for  the  moment, 
but  who  could  be  trusted  no  more 
than  puss  in  the  dairy.  Besides  cany- 
ing  her  own  fardel,  this  poor  wife  was 
expected  to  fold  and  direct  wrappers 
for  her  husband's  precious  journal, 
he  finding  "mechanical  writing  too 
exhausting  and  stultifying." 
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Next — ^Ict  me  see — two  gentlemen, 
bachelors,  one  a  pognacions  fellow- 
coontryman  to  whose  tremendoos  r-r's 
my  heart  warmed  in  this  lisping  land 
of  Cockaigne — a  proof-reader  at  one  of 
the  great  publishing  houses;  the  other 
as  carions  a  specimen  as  Vre  encoun- 
tered— a  man  of  sixty  or  so,  of  courtly 
manners,  an  ex-Anglican  parson,  an 
ex-Catholic  convert,  a  present  *'  seek- 
er after  truth*' — a  man  who  knows 
something  about  eyerything  and  be- 
lieves the  last  thing — but  sure  of  no- 
thing save  that  this  world's  a  comfort- 
able place,  and  loving  nothing,  one 
would  swear,  but  his  pug  dog,  a  su- 
perb creature,  fairly  uncanny  for  wis- 
dom, but  a  vilely  ill-tempered  beast, 
gurr-ing  if  one  but  looked  at  it. 

And  three  ladies  make  up,  I  believe, 
the  tale  of  the  household:  a  rather 
young  widow,  charming  in  an  unearth- 
ly, seeress-like  fashion— finest  porcelain 
to  her  finger-tips,  but  frail  as  a  breath ; 
a  handsome,  solid  blonde  girl,  with 
cold  blue  eyes,  and  no  gold  in  her  fair 
hair,  studying  to  be  what  she  calls  **  a 
healer" — an  earnest  advocate  of  the 
food-regenerating  editor's  views  upon 
diet,  but  quite  out-Heroding  Herod  in 
her  practice,  for  her  fare  seems  only  to 
lag  a  pace  behind  Nebuchadnezzar's 
in  simplicity ;  and  last  a  witty  Ameri- 
caine^  an  art  student  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington school,  with  whom  I  fraternized 
directly,  and  from  whom  I  had  all  the 
information  my  own  eyes  didn't  glean. 
A  girl  twenty-four  or  five  years  old,  I 
fancy,  and  oh,  so  satisfyingly  hand- 
some—not tall,  but  majestic  in  pro- 
portions and  pose :  a  beautifully  shaped 
head  whose  outlines  were  <»ily  revealed 
by  closely-pinned  braids  of  fine  dark 
hair,  and  a  face  like  a  lily  for  calm 
and  purity — ^too  pale,  indeed,  for  bril- 
liant health,  but  the  faint  shadows 
under  the  eyes,  about  the  temples  and 
mouth  that  she  owes  to  months  in 
dimly-lighted  rooms  are  really  most 
effective  aids  to  her  peculiar  beauty. 
She  captivated  me  quite;  Bonayne, 
too,  who  is  a  great  conquest,  for  usu- 
ally he  dislikes  Americans,  finding 
them,  he  says,  so  shallow  and  yet  so 


oockahoop.  And  the  other  guests  at 
dinner  were  a  lady  lecturer,  Ameri- 
can, too,  young,  decidedly  pretty,  but 
pert  as  a  pigeon,  an  Englishwoman 
who's  doing  something  very  notable 
in  reformatories  and  kindergartens,  a 
Liberal  M.  P.  dancing  attendance  on 
the  young  lady  lecturer,  and  a  grand 
old  white-headed  lion  of  a  man,  a  fa- 
mous literary  M.  D.— heterodox  to  a 
frightful  degree,  I'm  told,  but  certainly 
one  of  the  most  delightful  neighbors  I 
ever  had  at  a  dinner  table. 

And  a  very  enjoyable  dinner-party 
it  was,  altogether:  a  simple  but 
carefully  arranged  menu,  the  dishes 
thoroughly  well  cooked — two  or  three 
foreign  touches,  maecarom  au»  tamateiy 
American-trimmed  peaches  with  cream, 
and  little  fairy  cakes — cat  tongues — 
do  you  know  them  ? — and  roasted  al- 
monds in  Spanish  fashion,  and  as  good 
claret  Sauteme  and  sparkling  Mosel 
(for  I  know  a  good  glass  of  wine  when 
I  get  it)  as  <Mie  need  wish  for. 

The  food-regenerator  and  his  wife 
and  the  blonde  '^ healer"  had  seats 
together,  and  were  helped  only  to 
vegetables  and  fruits — the  girl,  indeed, 
taking  only  unbolted  bread,  of  which 
an  enormous  supply  in  tho  shupe  of 
hard  little  cakes  was  placed  before 
her,  together  with  a  large  vegetable- 
dish  full  of  stewed  prunes;  and  tho 
two  mountains  of  bread  and  fruit  had 
disappeared  when  the  meal  was  ended 
— how  many  pounds  I  don't  know,  but 
then  dinner  is  her  sole  meal  in  the 
twenty-four  hours. 

**Dld  you  see  that  young  woman's 
dinner?"  burst  out  my  liege  that 
night  when  we  were  discussing  our 
late  experiences.  *' Disgusting  I  It 
ought  to  have  been  served  in  a  trough  I 
I  looked  every  instant  to  see  her  fall 
from  her  chair  and  have  to  be  carried 
out.  If  one  is  to  gorge  oneself  like  an 
anaconda  once  a  day  upon  fruit  and 
chopped  s^raw  in  order  to  live  to  a 
good  old  age,  I  think  we'll  elect  to  bo 
cut  off  in  our  youthful  bloom." 

But  the  talk  at  table  was  clever  and 
gay,  and  thoroughly  un  English  in  that 
it  was  general  instead  of  being  broken 
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tip  into  a  dosen  depressing  s^tt^-oMi 
dialogues.  The  '^healer,"  indeed, 
was  too  busy  eating  to  open  her  month 
mnch  uselessly,  and  the  white  cat  was 
too  timid  for  speech.  But  her  editor 
made  amends.  He  talked  for  three; 
not  ill,  but  with  a  flavor  of  bitterness, 
and  not  enough  in  the  third  person. 

'*0h,  women  are  the  stronghold  of 
superstition,"  he  exclaimed  apropos  of 
some  passage  between  himself  and  the 
American  art-student — **  fettered  hard 
and  fast  by  hoary  prejudices,"  he 
went  on  with  rather  a  confusion  of 
metaphors,  *'  else  the  world  might 
move." 

* '  But  we  bind  you,  upon  a  man's  tes- 
timony, but  by  a  single  hair,"  answer- 
ed his  opponent:  **why  not  burst  so 
slight  a  shackle  ? " 

"And  you  to  talk  of  freedom  ! "  he 
-weaat  on  as  if  unhearing.  *  ^  Why  do  you 
wear  that  emblem  at  your  throat  t " 
(A  plain  gold  cross  which  came  into 
bold  relief  against  her  black  velvet 
bodice.) 

**  Possibly  because  Ihn  a  Christian.'' 
Bhe  answered  without  change  of  voice, 
but  stopping  the  conversation  by  ad- 
dressing some  one  nearer  her.  But  the 
little  porcelain  widow,  wi^  a  pretty 
upward  movement,  like  the  flutter  of  a 
bird  on  her  nest,  caught  at  a  floating 
thread,  and  said  in  her  tiny  flute  voice, 

'^But,  Mr.  Ridley,  if  he  is  interest- 
ed in  symbolism,  will  remember  that 
the  cross  is  a  very  ancient  symbol, 
typifying  the  active  and  passive  forces 
in  nature — good  and  evil,  light  and 
darkness.  And  is  it  not  very  curious 
how  everywhere  the  sign  is  impressed 
on  external  nature — in  the  heavens,  in 
crystals,  in  flowers,  in  a  bird's  flight  t 
In  the  arts  too." 

'^And  ^e  legends,  fables,  and 
touching  or  droll  superstitions  con- 
cerning it  are  endless,"  said  the  white- 
headed  doctor  beside  me.  "  And  yet 
Pm  often  struck  with  the  comparative 
newness  of  what  maybe  termed  litera- 
ture of  the  cross.  This  dwelling  on 
apparition  in  so  many  forms  of  the 
Btory  of  the  Cross  is  quite  modem, 
and  I  fancy  that  a  Good  Friday  seF- 


vice,  a  following  through  the  Hiree' 
Hours'  Agony  with  a  colloquial  solilo- 
quy, if  one  may  use  such  an  expres- 
sion, upon  the  Seven  Last  Worda, 
would  have  seemed  as  novel  to  tha 
early  Christiaas  as  it  does  now  to  the 
Low  Church  portion  of  our  beautifully 
consistent  Establishment." 

"Thou^  the  symbol  was  always 
probably  in  private  use  among  the 
early  Christians,"  struck  in  the  truth- 
seeker,  "  I  b^eve  its  first  public  'ap- 
pearance would  not  date  farther  back 
than  its  triumphant  one  upon  the  Bo- 
man  eagles.  In  the  Catacombs,  I'm 
told,  the  Virgin  and  Child  appear  in 
the  oldest  woric,  or  symbolism — the 
Cross  never  save  as  executed  by  late 
hands." 

"  May  there  not  be  subjective  rea- 
sons for  that!"  asked  my  porcelain 
widow.  '^I  mean  for  the  modem 
adoration  of  the  Cross  9  Do  you  not 
think  we  are  much  softer  hearted, 
much  more  keenly  susceptible  of  all 
the  finer  emotions  than  were  those  old 
Greek,  Roman,  and  Jewish  converts  f 
One  feels  the  same  thing,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  mystic  reading.  The  old  vi* 
nons  were  triumphant,  simple,  or,  so 
to  say,  material— the  very  A  B  C  of 
mysticism;  while  the  visions  of  later 
mystics  are  complicated,  involved,  like 
the  soul-life  of  this  time,  often  ago- 
nixing  beyond  iiataral  power  of  endur- 
ance. And  the  stigmatized  saints  are 
of  these  later  times." 

**And  ti)en,"said  the  art -student, 
'*I  think  they  didnt  realize  in  those 
early  days  how  long  time  was  going 
to  be,  and  how  tou^  and  many-head- 
ed, evil.  'Hie  faith  was  but  young 
then.  Perhaps  they  couldn't  have 
borne  to  know  the  length  and  fluctua- 
tions of  the  flght — and  they  felt  so 
sure  of  speedy  victory,  that  our  Lord's 
resurrection  and  ascension  appealed  to 
them  more  keenly  Uian  His  passion." 

^*All  reasonable  theories,"  replied 
my  neighbor.  '*  But,  apropos  of  some 
of  the  legends  concerning  the  Tragedy 
of  the  Cross,  the  weeping  willow,  tfaie 
trembling  aspen,  the  robin  redbreast, 
the  red  crosiUli,  the  passion  flowar, 
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ftnd  BO  many  more,  I  hardly  know  a 
more  naive  example  of  the  way  in 
whiefa  our  forefathers  pressed  the  ex- 
terior world  into  testimony  for  their 
belief  than  occnrs  in  an  old  picture  in 
an  Angostinian  monastery  in  Sussex. 

'^  It  is  a  fresco  on  the  wall  of  a  cham- 
ber— subject,  the  Nativity — and  the 
animals  therein  are  made  to  publish 
the  event  in  words  supposed  to  resem- 
ble their  characteristic  sounds  and 
cries.  A  cock,  crowing,  is  perched  at 
the  top,  and  a  label  from  out  his 
mouth  has  the  words,  '  Christos  natns 
est  I '  ^  Quando,  qnando  ? '  quacks 
the  duck.  Hoarsely  the  raven,  'In 
hce  nocte. '  *  Ubi  ?  ubi  ?  *  inquires  the 
cow.  And,  'Bethlehem,'  bleats  out 
the  lamb." 

'*0h,  Mrs.  Kmnton,  T  beg  your 
pardon,"  suddenly  called  out  the  ex- 
Anglican  parson  from  the  foot  of  the 
table,  and  despatching  a  servant  with 
a  plate  to  the  little  widow.  "1  quite 
forgot  your  predilection." 

"But  somebody  else  may  like  the 
inner  cofucwusnem  too,"  returned  she, 
transferring  to  her  own  plate  the 
fowl's  gizzard  sent.  "Toumake  me 
feel  like  a  terrible  old  Frendi  aunt  of 
mine— a  gc^ufrtno/nds  who  sp^it  two 
or  three  hours  every  day  in  consulta- 
tion with  her  cook,  a  man,  concerning 
her  for  the  most  part  solitary  dinner, 
and  who  was  at  the  last  found  dead 
with  her  cook-book  lying  open  on  her 
knee  I  My  oldest  brother,  when  a  lit- 
tle fellow,  dined  with  her  one  day. 
In  his  heljnng  of  fowl  was  included 
the  inner  consciousness.  Childlike, 
he  put  this  tid-bit  carefhlly  aside  as  a 
delicious  last  morsel.  But  the  old 
lady  eyed  his  plate  with  great  discon- 
tent, growing  every  moment  more 
grim.  Finally  she  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and,  poising  her  fork,  fltie  dex- 
terously harpooned  the  Jwme^bouchey 
and  triumphantly  transferred  it  to  her 
own  plate,  remarking  to  the  dreadful- 
ly disappointed  child,  'I  see,  my  ne- 
phew, that  you  don't  love  this  little 
portion.  Now  I  do,  so  it  is  best  I 
should  have  it.'  We  none  of  us  could 
tolerate  this  aunt,  but  my  brother's 


feeling  toward  her  ever  after  was 
really  venomous  in  its  spitefulness." 

'That  reminds  me, "  said  the  Scotch- 
man, "that  I  saw  a  photograph  .of 
Dixblanc  to-day,  and  was  astonished 
to  find  her  not  at  all  an  evil-looking 
person.  I  quite  believe  now  that  die 
murdered  her  mistress  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, as  she  says,  and  not  at  all  for 
robbery.  And  there  must  have  been 
awful  provocation.  Fancy  living  with 
a  disreputable,  avaricious,  nagging 
old  Frenchwoman  I " 

"But  how  worse  than  with  an  old 
Englishwoman  of  like  characteris- 
tics ? "  asked  somebody. 

"Oh,  because  the  FroT^ccMeiB  more 
fine^  exasperating,  and  utterly  unre- 
strained by  terrors  of  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
the  decent^^^  replied  the  ex- Anglican, 
ex-things-in-general  truth-seeker. 

Tou  will  easily  ima^ne  that  the 
talk,  as  it  ran  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other, was  now  and  then  upon  topics 
of  which  I  haven't  the  faintest  gleam 
of  knowledge — the  doctrines  of  Swe- 
denborg,  the  philosophizings  of  Spi- 
noza and  Yaurenargues.  (Ronayne 
as  usual  spells  the  hard  names  for  me, 
but  you,  as  a  wise  and  much-heading 
damsel,  will  know  who  was  meant  and 
all  about  it.) 

After  the  ladies  had  returned  to  the 
drawing-room  (for  even  in  this  New 
light  house  the  stupid  fashion  remains 
of  gentlemen  lingering  alone,  or  tew 
gether,  or  however  you  like  it — you 
know  what  I  mean — over  their  wine)  I 
made  a  little  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
public  parts  of  the  establishment  with 
Mrs.  Malise.  They've  a  common  libra- 
ry and  reading-room,  md  most  of  the 
associates  have  their  individual  sit- 
ting-rooms. Dinner  is  a  fixed  meal, 
and  all  the  members  meet  thereat,  but 
breakfast  and  lunch  may  be  taken  at 
any  time  within  certain  hours,  to  suit 
the  convenience  of  each  member. 
"  We  are  too  small  in  number  to  make 
it  possible  to  order  our  meals  d  la  carte, 
or  to  economise  in  general  living  ex- 
penses as  it  might  suit  us  individually 
to  do.  We  can  only  reduce  household 
costs  in  the  mass,  and  then  share  these 
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pretty  equally.  Bat  this  is  only  a  be- 
ginning. By  and  by  we  shall  have 
splendid  confederate  homes,  under 
whose  roofs  the  simplest  and  the  cost- 
liest fashions  of  living  may  go  on  side 
by  side.  Bat  to  prove  so  mach  as  we 
have  done  is  a  gain,  and  in  separate 
homes  the  same  amoant  of  comfort  we 
have  here  would  cost  as  at  least  dou- 
ble, and  woold  be,  for  some  of  us  who 
have  neither  time  nor  talent  for  do- 
mesticity, quite  unattainable  at  any 
price.  What,  under  my  administra- 
tion, a  little  home  would  be  up- 
on oar  income  of  £500  a  year,  I 
shouldn't  like  to  experience.  And 
Mrs.  Stainton  !  (The  little  widow.) 
Why,  she  comes  of  one  of  the  old- 
est of  the  coanty  families  in  Som- 
erset ;  was  reared  like  an  exotic,  lived 
chiefly  upon  cream  and  forced  fruit, 
though  now  and  then  she  trifled  with 
something  solid — ^an  almond  soup,  a 
clear  jelly,  a  bit  of  game,  or  an  intri- 
cate entree  I  Never  dreamed  of  going 
beyond  their  pleasure  gardens  on  her 
own  feet,  and  knew  how  to  do  no 
earthly  thing  save  to  read,  write,  talk. 
She  read  *  Alton  Locke,'  and  by  way 
of  comment  married  a  national  school- 
master, the  son  of  a  brickmaker  on  her 
Other's  estate  I  There  was  a  grand 
habbub,  and  before  she'd  had  time  to 
be  too  much  disgusted  with  her  mar- 
tyr rdle — martyrdom  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  caste — ^her  husband  left  her 
a  penniless  widow,  and  since  then  her 
father  allows  her  a  small  income,  but 
sentences  her  to  banishment  from  that 
decorous  household  whose  proprieties 
she  outraged.  She  can  endure  no- 
thing, knows  nothing  of  any  practical 
matters.  What  would  she  do  with 
£150  a  year,  in  a  dingy  parlor  ^et,' 
with  a  flock  bed,  a  burnt  chop,  a  long- 
brewed  cup  of  tea,  and  a  frowsy-hair- 
ed, smutty-faced  '  slavey '  to  open  the 
door  and  attend  grudgingly  and  slat- 
ternly apon  her  ? 

'*  But  we  are  not  all  chiefly  moved  by 
economic  considerations.  Some  of  our 
members  have  very  considerable  in- 
comes, and  might  live  where  and  how 
they  pleased,  but  they  seem  not  less 


satisfied  with  oar  experiment  than  are 
the  poorer  associates.  There  is  such 
relief  from  care,  and  we  may  see  as 
much  or  as  little  society  as  we  choose 
without  offence  or  burden." 

Something  interrupted  Mrs.  Malise's 
argument  here,  and  I  asked  to  see 
baby. 

**Mill  t  Oh,  certainly,  if  you  like; 
bat  we  shall  find  him  asleep." 

And  asleep  he  was  in  one  of  those 
dreary  back  rooms  that  are  sure  to  be 
sunless — a  room  that  is  both  day  and 
night  nursery,  I  sappoee,  for  there  was 
a  hot  fire,  a  close  smell,  and  the  Ger- 
man nurse  sat  making  lace  ander  a 
gas  jet  flaming  away  unshaded. 

He  was  very  pale,  poor  little  man  I 
and  has  grown  very  fat — a  soft,  sajy- 
ging  flesh  I  I  remarked  upon  his  pal- 
lor to  his  mother,  and  she  answered 
that  he  had  measles  about  the  time  he 
was  weaned,  and  that  he  had  never  had 
much  color  since.  But  he  seemed  well, 
and  was  he  not  a  great  stout  fellow  ? 

What  treatment  had  he  in  measles  f 
I  asked.  Oh,  none  I  They  didn^t 
believe  in  doctors  over  much,  and 
thoaght  natore  managed  best  unhin- 
dered. Mill  was  scrubbed  with  car- 
bolic Boap,  and  that  was  all  the  special 
treataient  he  had. 

Returning  to  the  drawing-rooms,  we 
found  them  rapidly  filling  with  the 
evening  guests,  and  a  busy  hum  of 
conversation  going  on.  A  slender, 
graceful,  feeble-looking  young  man 
entered  just  before  us.  *^That  is 
Dodge,  the  famous  medium,"  whisper- 
ed my  companion;  but  the  words  were 
hardly  uttered  before  the  young  man 
gave  a  sharp  cry,  flung  his  arms  wildly 
out,  then  sank  as  if  prostrated  on  a 
neaivby  lounge.  *'0b,  what  is  it  f 
what  is  it,  Mr.  Dodge  f  "  cried  several 
persons,  rushing  to  him. 

'*  She  I  she  I "  was  the  answer,  with 
difllculty,  and  then  he  languidly  pointed 
to  a  group  of  eager  talkers  under  the 
chandelier.      At   the    moment    Lady 

^jonc  of  the  group,  her  white  hair 

startlingly  gleaming  under  the  full 
blase  of  light,  turned,  with  some  sense 
of  the  commotion,  and  as  she  did  so 
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called  out,  "  Why,  Dodge  I  Is  it  my 
old  friend  Dodge  ? "  and  came  toward 
bim.  The  young  man  rallied,  rose, 
and  gave  her  his  hand.  **It  was  bo 
sudden,"  he  explained.     **  Four  years 

ago  Lady ^^s  hair  had  not  a  white 

thread  in  it ;  and  when  I  first  caught 
sight  of  her^  crowned  by  that  mass  of 
snow,  I  quite  believed  it  was  her  spirit 
I  saw." 

^*  A  great  deal  may  happen  in  four  • 

years, "  answered  Lady .     *  *  But 

how  are  you  in  these  days,  Mr. 
Dodge  ? " 

**  Oh,  wretchedly  iU,  as  usual,"  he 

replied.     *  *  The  Due  de insisted 

upon  it  that  I  must  come  over  to  Eng- 
land and  try  cold  water  again,  and  the 
Emperor,  when  I  left,  engaged  me  to 
meet  him  next  season  at  Ems  on  condi- 
tion that  I  had  a  more  respectable 
body  for  my  spirit  to  travel  about  in. 
Here's  a  little  souvenir  he  gave  me  at 
parting,"  showing  a  magnificent  dia- 
mond on  his  finger;  and  I  moved  on 
and  lost  the  gorgeous  reminiscences. 
There  was  a  crowd  before  the  evening 
was  over,  and  I  was  introduced  to  a 
score  or  so  of  notables  in  the  unortho- 
dox world.  But  I  seemed  destined  to 
funny  little  dramatic  surprises.  I  had 
drawn  near  the  piano  to  listen  to  Miss 
Hedges's  ** Drink  to  Me  Only,"  etc., 
and  was  sitting  quietly  when  the  song 
was  ended,  speaking  to  no  one,  not 
consciously  looking  at  any  one,  when  a 
voice  near  me  said,  ^'  That  is  my  wife  I " 
and  I  woke  up  to  find  a  roly-poly,  little 
old  fellow,  all  smiles,  insinuation,  and 
plausibility,  with  a  fringe  of  venerable 
white  hair  around  a  head  round  as  an 
apple,  bald  and  shining,  smooth,  evi- 
dently addressing  himself  to  me. 
**  Yes,  that  is  my  wife,"  he  went  on, 
and  I  looked  with  some  bewilderment 
at  a  young  woman  his  gaze  indicated 
— ^a  very  young  woman  in  a  brilliant 
pink  evening  dress,  the  young  wpman 
briiliantly  colored  herself  in  solid 
white  and  red,  with  black  eyes,  black 
hair  in  rebellious  tight  curls,  and  a 
face  with  about  as  much  expression  as 
a  plate.  *  *  Looks  rather  young  for  me, 
don't  she  ?  But  it's  all  right,  for  the 
spirits  give  her  to  me  ! " 


**And  pray,  Mr.  Wardle,  what  did 
the  spirits  do  for  the  old  wife  you 
left  in  Terro  Haute  ? "  inquired  Miss 
Hedges,  wheeling  about  toward  us. 
*^I  am  Anna  Hedges,  and  two  years 
ago  I  painted  a  portrait  of  your  grand- 
child, Benny  Davis,  for  Mrs.  Wardle 
in  New  York." 

*  *  Er— er — ^I  was  not  aware— er — ^I  re- 
member, that  is — er — I  think  I  have 
seen— er,  er— yes  1  yes  I  Avery  worthy 
woman,  the  first  Mrs.  Wardle— very 
worthy.  But  narrer,  narrer  I  too  unde- 
veloped, in  fact,  to— er — receive  the 
new  gospel,  or  to — er — make  any  use 
of  the  freedom  I  gave  her  to  find  a 
more  harmonious  partner,  as  I  have 
done,"  and  the  old  creature  having 
floundered  into  a  little  more  self-pos- 
session, smiled  amiably,  and  retreated 
in  tolerable  order. 

^^1  do  beg  your  pardon,"  went  on 
Miss  Hedges  to  me  impulsively;  *'  but 
that  sleek  old  villain  1  I  really 
couldn't  help  my  outburst.  His  real 
wife  is  one  of  the  nicest,  gentlest  of 
simple  old  women,  and  dying  of 
shame,  I  heard  the  other  day,  for 
what  has  befallen  herself  and  her  chil- 
dren through  the  delusions  and  mis- 
conduct of  an  infatuated  man  who 
has  grandchildren  older  than  this^ 
*  harmonious  partner'  he  introduces 
as  his  wife  here  abroad.  The  ^  first 
Mrs.  Wardle  ! '.  It  made  me  think  of 
one  of  our  Jerseymen  who  begged  that 
a  certain  hymn  might  be  sung  at  his 
wife's  funeral  *  because  the  corpse  was 
particular  fond  of  that"  hymn  I '  " 

When  I  could  speak  for  laughter,  I 
inquired,  ^*But  is  this  then  a  spirit- 
ualistic headquarters  ?  Because  3Irs. 
Malise  pointed  out  Dodge,  the  me- 
dium, to  me  early  in  the  evening  f " 

*'  No,  not  more  tiian  of  all  other  in- 
sanities, crudities,  and  unc<nivention- 
alities— conventionalities  too ;  for 
with  perhaps  one  exception,  all  the 
members  of  the  household,  whatever 
their  opinions,  are  to  the  last  degree 
rigid  as  to  the  proprieties.  ^  But  at  one 
time  or  another  one  meets  here  all 
shades  of  belief  and  non-belief — ^much 
of  the  orthodox  and  I  should  say  all 
the  heterodox  London.    Very  curious    , 
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I  find  it,  and  though*  somotimes  oat- 
raged,  as  to-night,  I*m  oftener  amused 
with  my  ^proper  study  of  mankind.* 
But  you,  as  an  Englishwoman,  would 
hardly  conceive  how  droll  to  me  was 
my  first  experience  of  one  of  these  re- 
ceptions. Ton  know,  of  course,  at 
once,  as  everybody  does,  that  I'm  a 
Yankee  t  I  came  in  rather  late  one 
erening  with  an  English  artist  friend, 
and  found,  enthroned  in  the  other 
room,  the  centre  of  a  throng  of  bowing 
gentlemen,  a  woman  as  black  as  the 
chimney  back,  her  neck  and  arms  bare, 
white  gloves,  a  gilt  comb  and  white 
ostrich  feather  in  her  woolly  hair — a 
genuine  darkey  1  and  Mme.  Y. — the 
artist,  Mme.  Y. — ^hurried  up  to  me. 
•  Oh,  do  you  know  your  accomplished 
countrywoman.  Miss  Symonds  ?  No  t 
Then  pray  let  me  introduce  you  to 
her,  we  find  her  so  charming  t '  And 
I  dare  say  she  was  charming,  only  it 
was  very  queer  at  first  to  encounter 
Chloe  m  rente  !  " 

Then  we  had  a  long  talk,  getting 
speedily  away  from  persons  and  things 
to  the  old  familiar  subject — art.  How 
the  girl  is  working  I  And  how  happy 
and  absorbed  in  her  work  she  is. 

**0h,  Ronayne,"  I  said,  as  we  set- 
tled back  in  the  carriage  for  our  drive 
home,  **do  I  smell  of  turpentine  and 
paint  rags  ?  I  had  such  a  good  time  t 
Miss  Hedges  and  I  talked  shop  for  a 
whole  hour." 

And  then,  and  later,  we  compared 
notes.    He  was  critical^  but  had  been 


amused,  and,  trust  me,  I  had  the  wit  to 
hold  my  tongue  about  *'  the  first  Mm. 
Wardle  I " 

For  over  and  above  my  interest  is 
that  poor  baby,  several  ^ings  draw 
me  toward  this  associate  household, 
and  I  should  not  like  to  pursue  an  ac- 
quaintance there  if  Ronayne  manifest- 
ed any  decided  contempt  or  hostilitj. 
He  bursts  out  about  the  food-reform- 
ing trio,  and  the  young  lady-lecturer's 
manners  are  not  to  his  fancy— too 
free  and  easy.  She  boasts  of  her  su- 
periority to  hampered  Englishwomen. 
She  lives  here  by  herself  in  lodgings, 
and  has  gentlemen  visiting  and  dining 
with  her  alone,  or  g6es  alone,  in  full 
dress,  to  dine,  at  7  or  8  o'clock,  with  a 
gentleman  friend  stopping  at  the  Lang- 
ham  Hotel.  These  are  American  fash- 
ions— ^innocent  permitted  freedoms  of 
our  republican  sisters,  she  says.  She 
is  a  pretty  little  boaster,  with  ready 
wit  and  a  sharp  tongue ;  but  there  are 
Americans  and  Americans,  and  I  hard- 
ly think  it  would  occur  to  an  English 
gentleman  to  stand  flicking  a  heavy 
curtain-tassel  playfully  into  Miss 
Hedges's  face  while  chatting  with  her 
at  a  public  reception,  even  if  he  were 
an  ejfriB  Liberal,  M.  P. — as  Ronayne 
says  Mr.  Yane  did  in  the  little  orator's 
the  other  night. 

But  there  !  ttiere  I  With  love  from 
each  to  all,  not  another  word  this 
time  of  my  little  New  Light  baby  or 
his  expansive  household,  from 

ToorownLO. 
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CLIMB,  oh  I  climb  the  golden  laddai^ 
Song  of  mine: 
Caimb  till  thou  dost  reach  ker  heart 
•For  whom  I  pine. 

Cease  not,  lest  thou  lose  the  blist 

For  which  I  sigh: 
CSimb  till  thou  dost  touch  her  heart— 

Ah  t  why  not  1 1 
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CHAPTER  X. 

«THB    POBT    nr    A    OOLDBN    AOB    WAS 
BOBN/* 

VICTTOR  HERON  did  not  leave 
Mrs.  Money's  qoite  as  soon  as 
he  had  intended.  He  had  made  a  sort 
of  engagement  to  meet  some  men  in 
the  smoking-room  of  his  club;  men 
with  whom  he  was  to  have  had  some 
talk  aboat  the  St.  Xavier's  Settlements. 
But  he  remidned  talking  with  Minola 
for  some  time;  and  he  talked  with 
Lucy  and  wifch  other  women,  young 
and  old,  and  asked  many  qnestions, 
and  made  himself  very  agreeable,  and, 
as  was  his  wont,  thought  every  one  de- 
lightful, and  enjoyed  himself  very 
much.  Then  Mr.  Money  chanced  to 
look  in,  and  seeing  Heron,  bore  him 
away  for  a  while  to  his  study,  to  talk 
with  him  about  something  very,  very 
particular.  Mr.  Money  saw  Herbert 
Blanchet,  and  only  performed  with 
him  the  ceremony  which  Hajja  Baba 
describes  as  ''the  shake-elbows  and 
the  fine  weather,"  and  then  made  no 
further  account  of  him.  Mr.  Blanchet, 
seeing  Heron  invited  to  the  study,  and 
knowing  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  household  what  that  meant,  con- 
ceived himself  slighted,  and  was  an- 
gry. Mr.  Money  always  looked  upon 
Blanchet  as  a  sort  of  young  man  whom 
only  women  were  ever  supposed  to 
care  about,  and  who  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  in  the  private  study  of  a 
politician  and  man  of  business  as  a 
trimmed  petticoat. 

There  was,  however,  some  consola- 
tion for  the  poet  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  Minola  Grey  nearly  all  to  himself.. 
He  secured  this  advantage  by  a  dex- 
terous stroke  of  policy,  for  he  attach- 
ed himself  to  his  sister  and  did  his 
best  to  show. and  describe  to  her  all 
the  celebrities;  and  ICnola,  only  too 
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glad,  came  and  sat  by  Mary,  and  they 
made  a  very  ha^^y  trio.  Her^rt  was 
inclined  to  look  down  upon  his  sister 
as  a  harmless,  old-fashioned  little  spin- 
ster, who  would  be  much  better  if  she 
did  not  try  to  write  poetry.  He  felt 
convinced  for  a  while  that  Minola 
must  have  the  same  opinion  of  her  in 
her  secret  heart,  and  would  not  think 
the  less  of  him  for  showing  it  just  a 
little.  But  when  he  found  that  Ifiss 
Grey  took  the  poetess  quite  seriously, 
and  had  a  genuine  affection  for  her, 
his  sister's  value  rose  immensely  in  his 
eyes ;  he  paid  her  great  attention,  and, 
as  has  been  said,  he  had  his  reward. 

It  grew  late ;  the  rooms  were  rapid- 
ly thinning.  IGnola  and  Miss  lUan- 
chet  were  to  remain  at  Mrs.  Money*s 
for  the  night.  Blanchet  could  not 
stay  much  longer,  and  had  risen  to  go 
away,  when  Victor  Heron  entered.  He 
came  up  to  speak  to  Minola,  and  Ifi- 
nola  introduced  him  to  her  particular 
friend  and  camarad6,  Miss  Blanchet; 
and  he  sat  beside  Miss  Blanchet  and 
talked  to  her  for  a  few  moments,  while 
Blanchet  took  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  talk  again  with  Minola. 
Then  Mr.  Heron  rose,  and  Herbert 
rose,  and  Mary  Blanchet,  growing  cour- 
ageous, told  Heron  that  that  was  her 
brother  and  a  great  poet,  and  in  a  very 
formal,  old-fashioned  way,  begged 
permission  to  make  them  acquainted. 
Mr.  Heron  was  a  passionate  admirer 
of  poetry,  and  occasionally,  perhaps, 
tried  the  patience  of  his  friends  by  too 
lengthened  citations  from  Shakespeare 
and  IGlton;  but  in  modem  poetry  he 
had  not  got  much  later  than  ''The 
Arab  physician  Earshish,"  which  he 
could  recite  from  end  to  end ;  and  "In 
Memoriam,"  of  which  he  knew  the 
greater  part.  He  was,  however,  mod- 
estly conscious  that  his  administrative 
engagements  in  the  colonies  had  kept 
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him  a  little  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  the  matter  of  poetry,  and  it 
did  not  surprise  him  in  the  least  that 
a  Tery  great  poet,  whose  name  had 
never  before  reached  his  ears,  should 
be  there  beside  him  in  Mrs.  Money's 
drawing-room.  He  felt  delighted  and 
proud  at  meeting  a  poet  and  a  poet's 
sister. 

It  so  happened  that  after  saying  his 
friendly  good  night  to  his  hostess — a 
ceremony  whi^h,  even  had  the  rooms 
been  crowded,  Mr.  Heron  would  have 
thought  it  highly  rude  and  unbecom- 
ing to  omit— our  fallen  ruler  of  men 
found  himself  in  Yietoria  street  with 
Mr.  Blanchet. 

'*  Are  you  going  my  way  ? "  Heron 
asked  hi^  with  irrepressible  sociabili- 
ty. '  ^  I  am  going  up  Pall  Mall  and  into 
Piccadilly,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you 
are  coming  the  same  way.  Are  you 
going  to  walk  ?  I  always  walk  when  I 
can.  May  I  offer  you  a  cigar  ?  I  think 
you  will  find  these  good." 

Herbert  took  a  cigar,  and  agreed  to 
walk  Heron's  way ;  which  was,  indeed, 
so  far  as  it  went,  his  own.  Heron  was 
very  proud  to  walk  with  a  poet. 

*^  Yours  is  a  delightful  calling,  sir," 
he  said.  **  Excuse  me  if  I  speak  of  it. 
I  remember  reading  somewhere  that 
one  should  never  talk  to  an  author 
about  his  works.  But  I  couldn't  help 
it;  we  don't  meet  poets  in  some  of  our 
•colonies;  and  your  sister  was  kind 
•enough  to  enlighten  my  ignorance,  and 
■tell  me  that  you  were  a  poet  I  al- 
ways thought  that  a  charming  anec- 
dote of  Wolfe  reciting  Gray's  ^£le- 
:gy,'  and  telling  his  officers  he  would 
rather  have  written  that  than  take  Que- 
bec.   Ay,  by  Jove,  and  so  would  1 1 " 

Mr.  Blanchet  had  never  heard  of  the 
imecdote,  and  had  by  no  means  any 
clear  idea  as  to  the  identity  or  exploits 
of  Wolfe.  But  he  was  anxious  to 
know  something  about  Heron,  and 
therefore  he  was  determined  to  be  as 
companionable  as  possible. 

'*  You  must  not  believe  all  my  sister 
says  about  me.  She  has  an  extrava- 
gant notion  of  my  merits  in  every 
way.^' 


'^It  must  be  delightful  to  have  a 
sister  I "  Victor  Heron  said  enthusiasti- 
cally. '*Do  you  know  that  I  can't 
imagine  any  greater  happiness  for  a 
man  than  to  have  a  sister?  I  envy 
you,  Mr.  Blanchet." 

Heron  was  in  the  peculiar  position 
of  one  to  whom  all  the  family  relation- 
ships present  themselves  in  idealized 
form.  He  had  never  had  sister  or 
brother;  and  a  sister  now  rose  up  in  his 
imagination  as  a  sort  of  creature  com- 
pounded of  a  simplified  Flora  Maclvor 
and  a  glorified  Ruth  Pinch.  His  nov- 
el-reading in  the  colonies  was  a  little 
old-fashioned,  like  many  of  his  ideas, 
and  his  habit  of  frequently  using  the 
word  ^  *  sir  "  in  talking  with  men  whom 
he  did  not  know  very  familiarly. 

Mr.  Blanchet  was  not  disposed,  from 
his  knowledge  of  Mary  Blanchet,  to 
hold  the  possession  of  a  sister  as  a  gift 
of  romantic  or  inestimable  value.  To 
say  the  truth,  when  Victor  spoke  so 
warmly  of  the  delight  of  having  a  sis- 
ter, he  too  was  not  setting  up  the  po- 
etess as  an  ideaL  He  was  thinking 
rather  of  Miss  Grey,  and  what  a  sister 
she  would  be  for  a  man  to  confide  in 
and  have  always  with  him. 

Meanwhile  Herbert,  with  all  his 
self-conceit,  bad  common  sense  enough 
to  know  that  it  would  not  do  to  leave 
Heron  to  find  out  from  others  that 
the  great  poet  Blanchet  had  yet  to 
make  his  fame. 

*^My  sister  and  I  have  been  a  long 
time  separated, "  he  said.  ^  *  She  lived 
in  the  country  for  &e  most  part,  and 
I  had  to  come  to  London." 

^*0f  course — ^the  only  place  for  a 
man  of  genius.  A  grand  stage,  Mr. 
Blandiet — a  grand  stage." 

'^  So  of  course  Maiy  is  all  the  more 
inclined  to  make  a  sort  of  hero  of  me. 
Yon  must  not  take  her  estimate  of  me, 
Mr.  Heron.  She  fandee  the  outer 
world  must  think  just  as  she  does  of 
everything  I  do.  I  am  not  a  famous 
poet,  Mr.  Heron,  and  probably  never 
shall  be.  I  belong  to  a  school  which 
does  not  cultivate  fame,  or  even  popu- 
larity." 

*^  I  admire  you  all  the  more  for  that. 
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It  always  seems  to  me  that  the  poet 
degrades  his  art  who  hoitts  for  popa- 
larity— the  poet  or  anybody  else  for 
that  matter/'  addad  Victor,  thinking 
of  his  own  unpopular  performances  in 
8t.  Xavier's  Settlements,  '^  I  am  de- 
lighted to  meet  yon,  Mr.  Blanchet.  I 
have  seen  so  much  hunting  after  pop- 
ularity in  England  that  I  honor  any 
man  of  genius  who  has  the  courage  to 
set  his  face  against  it." 

**My  latest  volume  of  poems,"  Blan- 
chet said  flimly,  ^^I  do  not  even  n^an 
to  publish.  They  shall  be  printed,  I 
hope,  and  got  out  in  a  manner  be- 
ccmiing  of  them — becoming,  at  least, 
of  what  I  think  of  them;  but  tbey 
shall  not  be  hawked  about  book  shops 
and  reviewed  by  self-conceited,  igno- 
rant prigs." 

''Quite  right,  Mr.  Blanchet;  just 
what  I  should  like  to  do  myself  if  I 
could  possibly  imagine  myself  gifted 
like  you.  But  still  you  must  admit 
that  it  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  age 
that  a  poet  should  be  forced  thus  to 
keep  his  treasures  from  the  public  eye. 
Besides,  it  may  be  all  very  well,  you 
know,  in  your  case  or  mine ;  but  think 
of  a  man  of  genius  who  has  to  live  by 
his  poems  I  It's  easy  talking  lor  men 
who  have  enough — ^my  enough,  I  con- 
fess, is  a  pretty  modest  sort  of  thing 
— but  you  must  know  better  than  I 
that  there  are  young  men  of  genius — 
ay,  of  real  genius — trying  to  make  a 
liring  in  London  by  writings  that  per- 
haps their  own  generation  will  never 
understands  There  is  what  seems  to 
me  the  hard  thing."  Mr.  Heron  grew 
4|uite  animated. 

The  words  sent  a  keen  pang  through 
Blanchet's  heart.  His  new  acquaint- 
ance, whom  Blanchet  assumed  to  be 
confoundedly  wealthy,  evidently  re- 
garded him  as  a  person  equally  favor- 
ed by  fortune,  and  therefore  only 
writing  poetry  to  indulge  the  whim 
of  his  genius.  Herbert  Blanchet  had 
heard  from  the  Money  women,  in  a 
▼ague  sort  of  way,  that  Mr.  Heron  had 
been  a  governor  of  some  place;  it 
might  have  been  Canada  or  India  for 
aught  he  knew  to  the  contrary;  and 


he  assumed  that  he  must  be  a  very 
aristocratic  and  self -conceited  person. 
Blanchet  would  not  for  the  world  have 
admitted  at  that  moment  that  he  was 
poor;  and  he  ahuddered  at  the  idea 
that  Heron  might  somehow  learn  all 
about  Mary  Blanchet's  official  position 
in  the  court-house  of  Duke's  Keeton. 
For  all  the  dignity  of  poietry  and  high 
art,  Mr.  Blanchet  was  impressed  with 
a  painful  consciousness  of  bein^  small 
somehow  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Her- 
on. It  was  not  merely  because  he  sup- 
posed Heron  to  be  wealthy,  for  he 
knew  Mrs.  Money  was  rich,  and  that 
Lucy  would  be  an  heiress ;  and  yet  he 
was  always  quite  at  his  ease  with 
them,  and  accustomed  tg  give  himself 
airs  and  to  be  made  much  of;  but  it 
occurred  to  him  that  Mr.  Heron's  fam- 
ily, friends,  and  familiar  surroundings 
would  probably  be  very  different  from 
his;  and  he  always  found  himself  at 
home  in  the  society  of  women,  whom 
he  knew  that  he  could  impress  and 
impose  on  by  his  handsome  presence. 
Yes,  he  felt  himself  rather  small  in 
the  society  of  this  pleasant,,  simple, 
unpretending  young  man,  who  was  all 
the  time  looking  up  to  him  as  a  poet 
and  a  child  of  genius. 

Greatly  pleased  was  the  poet  and 
child  of  genius  when  Victor  Heron 
asked  him  to  come  into  his  rooms  and 
smoke  a  cigar  before  going  to  bed. 

''You  don't  sleep  much  or  keep 
early  hours,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Blanchet ; 
literary  men  don't,  I  suppose;  and  I 
only  sleep  when  I  can't  help  it.  Let 
us  smoke  and  have  a  talk  for  an  hour 
or  two." 

"  Ni^^t  is  my  day,"  said  Blanchet. 
"I  don't  think  people  who  have  minds 
can  talk  well  in  the  hours  before  mid- 
night. When  I  have  to  work  in  the 
day  I  sometimes  close  my  shuttejrs, 
light  my  gas,  and  fancy  I  am  under 
the  influences  of  night." 

"I  got  the  way  of  sitting  up  half 
the  night,"  said  Victor  simply,  "from 
living  in  places  where  one  had  best 
sleep  in  the  day;  but  I  am  sure  if  I 
were  a  poet,  I  should  delight  in  the 
night  for  its  own  sake."     ^^  , 
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There  was  something  carious  in  the 
feeling  of  deference  with  which  Heron 
regarded  the  young  poet.  He  conMd- 
ered  Blanchet  as  something  not  quite 
mortal,  or  at  all  events,  masculine; 
something  entitled  to  the  homage  one 
gives  to  a  woman  and  the  entbosiasm 
we  feel  to  a  spiritoal  teacher.  Blan- 
chet did  not  seem  to  him  exactly  like 
a  man ;  rather  like  one  of  those  crea- 
tures compounded  of  fire  and  dew 
whom  we  read  of  in  legend  and  my- 
thology. The  feeling  was  not  that  of 
awe,  because  Blanchet  was  young  and 
good-looking,  and  wore  a  dress  coat 
and  white  tie,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
have  a  feeling  of  awe  for  a  man  with 
a  white  tie.  It  was  a  feeling  of  deli- 
cate consideration  and  devotion.  Had 
some  rude  person  jostled  against  or 
otherwise  insulted  the  poet  as  they 
passed  along,  Victor  would  have  felt 
it  his  duty  to  interpose  and  resent  the 
affront  as  promptly  as  if  Minola  Grey 
or  Lucy  Money  were  the  object  of  the 
insult.  To  his  unsophisticated  colo- 
nial mind  the  poet  was  the  sweet  fem- 
inine voice  of  the  literary  grammar. 

Heron  occupied  two  or  three  rooms 
on  the  drawing-room  floor  of  one  of 
the  streets  running  out  of  Piccadilly. 
He  paid,  perhaps,  more  for  his  accom- 
modation than  a  prudent  young  man 
beginning  the  world  all  over  again 
would  have  thought  necessary;  but 
Heron  could  not  come  down  all  at  one 
step  from  his  dignity  as  a  sort  of  co- 
lonial governor,  and  he  considered  it, 
in  a  manner,  due  to  the  honor  of  Eng- 
land's administrative  system,  that  he 
should  maintain  a  gentlemanlike  ap- 
pearance in  London  while  still  en- 
gaged in  fighting  his  battle— the  bat- 
tle which  had  not  begun  yet.  Besides, 
as  he  had  himself  told  Minola  Orey, 
his  troubles  thus  far  were  not  money 
troubles.  He  had  means  enough  to 
live  like  a  modest  gentleman  even  in 
London,  provided  he  did  not  run  into 
extravagant  tastes  of  any  kind,  and 
he  had  saved,  because  he  had  had  no 
means  of  spending  it,  a  good  deal  of 
his  salary  while  in  the  St.  Xavier's 
Settlements.    He  had  engaged  a  ser- 


vant when  he  established  himself  in 
his  lodgings;  and  hlB  condition  seem- 
ed to  Blanchet,  when  they  entered  the 
drawing-room  together,  and  the  ser- 
vant was  seen  to  be  quietly  busy  in 
anticipating  his  master's  wants,  to  be 
that  of  an  easy  opulence  whereof,  in 
the  case  of  young  bachelors,  he  bad 
little  personal  knowledge.  It  was 
very  impressive  for  the  moment.  Qe- 
nius,  and  originality,  and  the  school 
quailed  at  first  before  respectability, 
West  End  rooms,  and  a  man  serrant. 

The  adornments  of  the  rooms  were, 
to  Mr.  Blanchet's  thinking,  atrocious. 
They  were,  indeed,  only  of  the  better 
class  London  lodgings  style:  mirrors, 
and  gilt,  and  white,  and  damask.  There 
were  doors  where  there  ought  to  have 
been  curtains,  carpets  where  artistic 
feeling  would  have  prescribed  mats  or 
rugs;  there  were  no  fans,  not  to  say 
on  the  ceiling,  but  even  on  the  walls. 
The  only  suggestion  of  art  in  the  place 
was  a  plaster  cast  of  the  Venus  of  the 
Louvre  which  Heron  himself  had 
bought,  and  which  in  all  simplicity 
he  adored.  Mr.  Blanchet  held,  first, 
that  all  casts  were  nefarious,  and  next, 
that  the  Venus  of  Milo  as  a  work  of 
art  was  beneath  contempt  One  of 
the  divinities  of  his  school  had  done 
the  only  Venus  which  art  could  ac- 
knowledge as  her  own.  This  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  picture,  not  a  statue;  but  in 
Mr.  Blanchet's  mind  it  had  settled  the 
Venus  question  for  ever.  The  Lady 
Venus  was  draped  from  chin  to  toes 
in  a  snufi^-colored  gown,  and  was  rep- 
resented as  seated  on  a  rock  biting  the 
nails  of  a  lank,  greenish  hand;  and 
she  had  sunken  cheeks,  livid  eyes,  and 
a  complexion  like  that  of  the  prairie 
sage  grass.  Any  other  Venus  made 
Herbert  Blanchet  shudder. 

The  books  scattered  about  were  dis- 
piriting. There  were  Shakespeare, 
Byron,  and  Browning.  Mr.  Blanchet 
had  never  read  Shakespeare,  consider- 
ed Byron  below  criticism,  and  could 
hardly  restrain  himself  on  the  subject 
of  Browning.  There  were  histories, 
and  Mr.  Blanchet  scorned  history; 
there  were  blue  books,  an^  the  very 
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shade  of  blue  which  their  coven  dis- 
played would  have  made  his  soul  sick- 
en. It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how 
awful  is  the  impressiveness  of  respect- 
ability when,  with  all  these  evidences 
of  the  lack  of  artistic  taste  around 
him,  Mr.  Blanchet  still  felt  himself 
dwarfed  somehow  in  the  presence  of 
the  occupier  of  the  rooms.  It  ought 
to  be  said  in  vindication  of  Mr.  Heron, 
that  that  poor  youth  was  in  nowise  re- 
sponsible for  the  adornments  of  the 
rooms,  except  in  so  far  as  his  plaster 
cast  and  his  books  were  concerned. 
He  had  never,  up  to  this  moment,  no- 
ticed anything  about  the  lodgings,  ex- 
cept that  the  rooms  were  pretty  large, 
and  that  the  locality  was  convenient 
for  his  purposes  and  pursuits. 

The  two  young  men  had  some  soda 
and  brandy,  and  smoked  and  talked. 
Blanchet  was  the  poorest  hand  possi- 
ble at  smoking  and  drinking;  but  he 
swallowed  soda  and  brandy  in  repeat- 
ed doses,  while  his  host's  glass  lay 
still  hardly  touched  before  him.  One 
consequence  was  that  his  humbled 
feeling  soon  wore  ofC,  and  he  became 
eloquent  on  his  own  account,  and  pat- 
ronizing to  Heron.  He  sec  our  hero 
right  upon  every  point  connected  with 
modem  literature  and  art,  whereon  it 
appeared  that  Heron  had  hitherto  pos- 
sessed the  crudest  and  most  old-fash- 
ioned notions.  Then  he  declaimed 
some  of  his  own  shorter  poems,  and 
explained  to  Heron  that  there  was  a 
conspiracy  among  all  the  popular  and 
successful  poets  of  the  day  to  shut  him 
out  from  public  notice,  until  Heron 
felt  compelled,  by  a  sheer  sense  of  fel- 
low-feeling in  grievance,  to  start  up 
and  grasp  his  hand,  and  vow  that  his 
position  was  enviable  in  comparison 
with  that  of  those  who  had  leagued 
themselves  against  him. 

'*  But  you  must  hear  my  last  poem — 
you  ihaU  hear  it,"  Herbert  said  mag- 
nanimously. 

''I  shaU  be  delighted;  I  shall  feel 
truly  honored,"  murmured  Victor  in 
perfect  sincerity.  ''Only  tell  me 
when." 

''The  first  reading—- let  me  see ;  yes, 


the  Jint  reading  is  pledged  to  Miss 
Qrey.  No  one,"  the  poet  grandly 
went  on,  "  can  hear  it  before  she  hears 
it." 

"Of  course  not— certainly  not;  I 
shouldn't  think  of  it,"  the  dethroned 
ruler  of  St.  Xavier's  Settlements  has- 
tened to  interpose.  "What  a  noble 
girl  Miss  Grey  is  1  You  know  her 
very  well,  I  suppose  t " 

"I  look  upon  her,"  said  the  poet 
gravely,  "as  my  patron  saint."  He 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  murmured  to 
himself  some  words  which  sounded 
like  a  poetic  prayer,  and  swallowed 
his  brandy  and  soda. 

Victor  thought  he  understood,  and 
remained  silent.  His  heart  swelled 
with  admiration,  sympathy,  and  an 
entirely  innocent,  unselfish  envy. 

"  Still,"  the  poet  said,  rising  in  his  . 
chair  again,  "there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  hear  the  poem  at  the 
same  time.  I  am  going  to-morrow  to 
read  the  poem  to  Minola — to  Miss  Grey 
and  Mary.  I  am  sure  they  will  both 
be  delighted  if  you  will  come  with  me 
and  hear  it." 

"I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  of 
course;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I 
ought  to  intrude  on  Miss  Grey.  I  un- 
derstood from  her  that  she  rather  pre- 
fers to  live  to  herself — with  her  friends 
of  course — and  that  she  does  not  desire 
to  have  visitors." 

"You  may  safely  come  with  me,'* 
the  poet  proudly  said.  "I'll  call  for 
you  to-morrow,  if  you  like." 

Victor  assumed  that  he  safely  might 
accept  the  introduction  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  appointment  was 
made. 

If  Mr.  Heron  could,  under  any  pos- 
sible circumstances,  be  brought  to  ad- 
mit to.  himSelf  that  the  society  of  a 
poet  was  a  little  tiresome,  he  might 
perhaps  have  acknowledged  it  in  the 
present  instance.  The  good-natured 
young  man  was  quite  content  for  the 
present  to  sink  and  even  to  forget  his 
own  grievance  in  presence  of  the 
grievances  of  his  new  acquaintance. 
His  own  trouble  seemed  to  him  but 
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small  in  comparison.  What,  after  all, 
was  the  misprizing  of  the  pc^itical  ser- 
▼ices  of  an  individaal  in  the  faoe  of  a 
malign  or  stupid  lack  of  appreciation^ 
which  might  deprive  the  worid  and  all 
time  of  the  outcome  of  a  poet^s  ge- 
nius ?  Heron  began  now  to  infer  that 
his  new  friend  was  poor,  and  the  con- 
viction made  him  more  and  more  de- 
votedly sympathetic.  He  was  already 
dimly  revolving  in  his  mind  a  project 
for  the  publication  of  Blanchet's  poems 
at  the  risk  or  expense  of  a  few  private 
friends,  of  whom  he  was  to  be  the 
foremost.  Some  persons  have  a  ge- 
nius, a  heaven-bestowed  faculty,  for  the 
transfer  of  their  own  responsibilities 
and  cares  to  other  minds  and  shoul- 
ders. Already  two  sympathetic  friends 
of  a  few  hours'  standing  are  separate- 
ly taking  thought  about  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Blanchet*s  poems  without 
risk  or  loss  to  Mr.  Blanchet.  Still,  it 
must  be  owned  that  Mr.  Blanchet's 
company  was  growing  a  little  of  a 
strain  on  the  attention  of  his  present 
host.  Blanchet  knew  absolutely  no- 
thing of  politics  or  passing  events  of 
any  kind  in  the  outer  world,  and  did 
not  affect  or  pretend  to  care  anything 
about  them.  Indeed,  had  he  been  a 
man  of  large  and  liberal  information 
in  contemporary  liistory,  he  would  in 
all  probability  have  concealed  his 
treasures  of  knowledge,  and  affected 
an  absolute  and  complacent  ignorance. 
Outside  the  realms  of  what  he  called 
art,  Mr.  Blanchet  thought  it  utteriy 
beneath  him  to  know  anything;  and 
within  his  own  realm  he  knew  so 
much,  and  bore  down  with  such  a  ter- 
rible dogmatism,  that  the  ordinary  Us* 
tener  sank  oppressed  beneath  it. 
Wanned  and  animated  by  his  own  dis- 
course, the  poet  poured  out  the  streams 
of  his  dogmatic  eloquence  over  the 
patient  Heron,  who  strained  every 
nerve  in  the  effort  to  appreciate,  and 
in  the  honest  desire  to  acquire,  exalt- 
ed information. 

At  last  the  talk  came  to  an  end,  and 
even  Blanchet  got  somehow  the  idea 
that  it  was  time  to  be  going  away. 
Victor  accompanied  him  as  far  as  the 


doorway,  and  they  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment looking  into  the  silent  street. 

**  You  haven't  far  to  go,  I  hope  ?  " 

''No,  not  far;  not  exactly  far,"  the 
poet  answered.  '^FU  find  »^cab,  I 
dare  say.  To-morrow,  then,  you'll 
come  with  me  to  Miss  Grey's.  You 
needn't  have  any  hesitation ;  you  will 
be  quite  welcome,  I  assure  you.  I'll 
call  for  you." 

''  Come  to  breakfast  then  at  twelve." 

''All  right,"  the  compUcent  Blan- 
chet answered,  his  earlier  awe  having 
given  place  to  an  easy  familiarity; 
'Til  come." 

He  nodded  and  went  his  way.  Vic- 
tor Heron  looked  for  a  while  after  his 
tall,  slender,  and  graceful  figure. 

'*He's  a  handsome  fellow,"  Heron 
said  to  himself,  "and  a  poet,  and  I 
can  easily  imagine  a  girl  being  in  love 
with  him,  or  any  number  of  girls. 
She  is  a  very  fine  girl,  quite  out  of  the 
common  track.  She  must  be  very 
happy.  I  almost  envy  him.  No,  I 
don't.  What  on  earth  have  I  to  do  with 
such  nonsense  ?  " 

He  returned  to  his  room  and  sat 
thinking  for  a  while.  All  his  political 
worrying  and  grievance-mongering^ 
seemed  to  have  lost  character  some- 
how, and  become  prosaic,  and  unsat- 
isfying, and  vapid.  It  did  not  seem 
much  to  look  forward  to,  thai  sort  of 
thing  going  on  i  for  ever. 


CHAPTER  XL 

THB  GAY  BOIEKCB  IS  A  NEW  HiLUBTBAr 
TION* 

Maby  Blanchbt  was,  for  the  time, 
one  of  the  happiest  women  on  the 
earth  when  she  had  to  bestir  herself^ 
on  their  returning  home  next  day,  to 
make  preparations  for  the  test-rea^ng 
of  her  brother's  poems.  To  hear  Her- 
bert's poems  read  was  a  delight  which 
could  only  be  excelled  by  the  pride 
and  joy  of  having  them  read  to  such 
an  audience.  She  had  so  long  looked 
up  to  Minola  as  a  leader  and  a  princess 
that  she  at  last  came  to  regard  her  as 
the  natural  arbitress  of  the  destiny  of 
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any  one  belonging  to  tbc  BUuichet 
family.  In  some  vague  way  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  if  Miss  Grey 
only  gave  the  word  of  command,  the 
young  poet's  works  must  go  forth  to 
the  world,  and  going  forth  must  of 
course  be  estimated  at  their  proper 
worth.  Her  pride  was  double-edged. 
On  this  side  there  was  the  poet-brother 
to  show  to  her  friends ;  on  that  side 
the  friend  who  was  to  be  the  poet- 
brother's  patroness.  Her  "animula 
vagula,  blandula  "  floated  all  that  day 
on  the  saffron  and  rose  clouds  of  ris- 
ing joy  and  fame. 

Nor  was  her  gratification  at  all  di- 
minished when  Herbert  Blanchet  call- 
ed very  early  to  crave  permission  to 
bring  Mr.  H^ron  with  him,  and  when 
he  obtained  it  Blanchet  had  thought 
it  prudent  not  to  rely  merely  on  the 
close  friendship  with  Miss  Grey,  of 
which  he  had  spoken  a  little  too  vaunt- 
ingly  to  Victor  the  night  before,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  a  very  necessary  pre- 
caution to  call  and  ask  permission  to 
introduce  his  friend.  He  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  And  Minola  not  only 
willing,  but  even  what  Mary  might 
have  thought,  if  she  had  considered 
the  matter,  suspiciously  willing,  to  re- 
ceive Mr.  Heron.  In  truth,  Minola 
had  in  her  mind  a  little  plot  to  do  a 
service  to  Mary  Blanchet  and  her 
brother  in  the  matter  of  the  poems, 
and  she  had  thought  of  Mr.  Heron  as 
the  kindliest  and  likeliest  person  she 
knew  to  give  her  a  helping  hand  in 
the  carrying  out  of  her  project.  Mary, 
not  thinking  anything  of  this,  was 
yet  made  more  happy  than  before  by 
the  prospect  of  having  a  handsome 
young  man  for  one  of  the  audience. 
As  has  been  said  already,  she  had  the 
kindliest  feelings  to  handsome  young 
men.  Then  the  presence  of  another 
listener  would  make  the  thing  quite 
an  assembly;  almost,  as  she  observed 
in  gentle  ecstasy  more  than  once  to 
Minola,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  poetic 
contests  of  the  middle  ages,  in  which 
minstrels  sang  and  peerless  ladies 
awarded  the  prize  of  song. 

So  she  busied  herself  all  the  morn- 


ing to  adorn  the  rooms  and  make  them 
fit  for  the  scene  of  a  poet's  triumph. 
She  started  away  to  Covent  Garden, 
and  got  pots  of  growing  flowers  and 
handfuls  of  "cut  flowers,"  to  scatter 
here  and  there.  She  had  an  old  guitar 
which  she  disposed  on  the  sofa  with  a 
delightfully  artistic  carelessness,  hav- 
ing tried  it  in  all  manner  of  positions  ^ 
before  she  decided  on  the  final  one,  in 
which  the  forgetful  hand  of  the  musi- 
cian was  supposed  to  have  heedlessly 
dropped  it.  All  the  books  in  the  pret- 
tiest bindings — especially  poems — she 
laid  about  in  conspicuous  places.  Any 
articles  of  apparel — bonnets,  wraps, 
and  such  like,  that  might  upon  an  or- 
dinary occasion  have  been  seen  on  ta- 
bles or  chairs — ^were  carefully  stowed 
away  in  their  proper  receptacles— ex- 
cept, indeed,  for  a  bright-colored 
shawl,  which,  thrown  gracefully  across 
an  arm  of  the  sofa,  made,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  guitar,  quite  an  artbtic 
picture  in  itself.  Near  the  guitar,  too, 
in  a  moment  of  sudden  inspiration, 
she  arranged  a  glove  of  Nola's — a 
glove  only  once  worn,  and  therefore 
for  all  pictorial  effect  as  good  as  new, 
while  having  still  the  pretty  shape  of 
the  owner's  hand  expressed  in  it. 
What  can  there  be,  Mary  Blanchet 
thought,  more  winsome  to  look  at, 
more  suggestive  of  all  poetic  thought, 
than  the  carelessly-lying  glove  of  a 
beautiful  girl?  But  she  took  good 
care  not  to  consult  the  owner  of  the  i^ 
glove  on  any  such  point,  dreading 
with  good  reason  Minola's  ruthless 
scorn  of  all  shams  and  prearranged  af- 
fectations. 

Mary  was  a  little  puzzled  about  the 
art  fixtures,  if  such  an  expression  may 
be  used,  of  the  room — the  framed  en- 
gravings, which  belonged  to  the  own- 
er of  the  house  and  were  let  with  the 
lodgings,  of  which  they  were  under- 
stood to  count  among  the  special  at- 
tractions. She  had  a  strong  convic- 
tion that  her  brother  would  not  ad- 
mire them— would  think  meanly  of 
them,  and  say  so ;  and  although  Mino- 
la herself  now  and  then  made  fun  of 
them,  yet  it  did  not  by  any  means  f ol- 
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low  that  she  shonld  be  pleased  to  hear 
them  disparaged  by  a  stranger.  About 
the  wall  paper  she  was  also  a  little 
timoroas,  not  feeling  sore  as  to  the 
expression  which  its  study  might  call 
into  her  brother's  critical  eye.  She 
could  not,  howcTer,  remove  the  en- 
gravings, and  doing  anything  with 
the  paper  was  still  more  completely 
out  of  the  question.  There  was  no- 
thing for  it,  therefore,  but  to  hope 
that  his  poetry  and  his  audience  would 
so  engross  the  poet  as  to  deprive  his 
eyes  of  perception  for  cheap  art  and 
iU-disciplined  colors. 

There  was  to  be  tea,  delightfully 
served  in  dainty  little  cups,  and  Mary 
could  already  form  in  her  mind  an 
idea  of  the  graceful  figure  which  Mi- 
nola  would  make  as  she  offered  her 
hospitality  to  the  poet.  An  alarm, 
however,  began  to  possess  her  as  the 
day  went  on,  about  the  possibility  of 
Minola  not  being  home  in  time  for  the 
reception  of  the  strangers.  In  order 
that  she  might  have  the  place  quite  to 
herself  to  carry  out  her  little  schemes 
of  decoration,  the  artful  poetess  had 
persuaded  IGnola  not  to  give  up  her 
usual  walk  in  the  park,  and  now  sup- 
pose Minola  forgot  the  hour,  or  lost 
her  way,  or  was  late  from  any  cause, 
and  had  not  time  to  make  any  change 
in  her  walking  dress,  or  actually  did 
not  come  in  until  long  after  the  visit- 
ors had  arrived  I  What  on  earth  was 
she,  Mary,  to  do  with  them  t 

This  alarm,  however,  proved  \m- 
founded.  Mnola  came  back  in  very 
good  time,  looking  healthy  and  bright, 
with  some  raindrops  on  her  hair,  and 
putting  away  with  good-humored  con- 
tempt all  suggestions  about  an  elabo- 
rate change  of  dress.  Miss  Blanchet 
would  have  liked  her  leader  to  array 
herself  in  some  sort  of  way  that  should 
suggest  a  queen  of  beauty,  or  princess 
of  culture,  or  other  such  imposing 
creature.  At  all  events  she  would 
have  liked  trailing  skirts  and  much 
perfume.  She  only  sighed  when  Mi- 
nola persisted  in  showing  herself  in 
very  quiet  costume. 

The  rattle  of  a  hansom  cab  was 


heard  at  last — at  last,  Mary  thought— 
in  reality  a  few  minutes  before  the 
time  appointed ;  and  the  poet  and  Mr. 
Heron  entered.  The  poet  was  some- 
what pale,  and  a  little  preoccupied. 
He  had  a  considerable  bulk  of  manu- 
script in  his  hand.  The  manuscript 
was  in  itself  a  work  of  art,  as  he  bad 
already  explained  to  Victor.  Each 
page  was  a  large  leaf  of  elaborately 
rough  and  expensive  paper,  and  the 
lines  of  poetry,  written  out  with  ex- 
quisitely careful  penmanship,  occupied 
but  a  small  central  plot,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  field  of  white.  The  margins 
were  rich  in  quaint  fantasies  of  draw- 
ing, by  the  poet  himself,  and  various 
artists  of  his  brotheriiood.  Some- 
times a  thought,  or  incident,  or  phrase 
of  the  text  was  illustrated  on  the  mar- 
gin, in  a  few  odd,  rapid  strokes. 
Sometimes  the  artist,  without  having 
read  the  text,  contributed  some  fancy 
or  whimsy  of  his  own;  sometimes  it 
was  a  mere  monogram,  sometimes  a 
cutious,  perplexed,  pictorial  conceit; 
now  merely  the  face  of  a  pretty  wo- 
man, and  again  some  bewildering 
piece  of  eccentric  symbolism,  about 
the  meaning  whereof  all  observers  dif- 
fered. It  must  be  owned  that  as  Mi- 
nola looked  at  these  ornaments  of  the 
manuscript,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
a  secret  throb  of  satisfaction  at  the  evi- 
dence they  gave  that  the  reading 
would  not  be  quite  so  long  as  the  first 
sight  of  the  mass  of  paper  had  led  her 
to  expect. 

Mr.  Blanchet  did  not  do  much  in 
the  way  of  preliminary  conversation. 
He  left  all  that  to  ICnola  and  Victor; 
and  the  latter  was  seldom  wanting  in 
talk  when  he  believed  himself  to  have 
sympathetic  listeners.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  well-ordered  guitar  ef- 
fect proved  a  failure;  for  Mr.  Blan- 
chet soon  after  entering  the  rpom  fiung 
himself  into  what  was  to  have  been  a 
poetic  attitude  on  the  sofa,  and  came 
rather  awkwardly  on  the  guitar,  and 
was  a  little  vexed  at  the  thought  of 
being  made  to  seem  ridiculous. 

Every  one  was  anxious  that  a  begin- 
ning of  the  reading  should  be  made. 
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and  no  one  seemed  to  know  exactly 
how  to  start  it.  Suddenly  Mr.  Blan- 
chet  arose,  as  one  awakened  from  a 
dream. 

"May  I  beg,  Miss  Grey,  for  three 
favors  ?  " 

liGnola  bowed  and  waited. 

"First,  I  cannot  read  by  daylight. 
My  poems  are  not  made  for  day.  They 
need  a  peculiar  setting.  May  I  ask 
that  the  windows  be  closed  and  the 
lamps  lighted  f    I  see  you  have  lamps. " 

"Cfertainly,  if  you  wish,"  and  Mi- 
nola  promptly  rang  the  bell. 

"Thank  you  rery  much.  In  the 
second  place  I  would  ask  that  no  sign 
of  approval  or  otherwise  be  g^ven  as  I 
read.  The  whole  must  be  the  impres- 
sion, not  any  part.  It  must  be  felt  as 
a  whole,  or  it  is  not  felt  at  all.  Until 
the  last  line  is  read  no  judgment  can 
be  formed." 

This  was  discouraging  and  even 
depressing,  but  everybody  promised. 
Minola  in  particular  began  to  fear  that 
poets  were  not  so  much  less  objec- 
tionable than  other  men  as  she  had 
hoped.  She  could  not  tell  why,  but 
as  she  listened  to  the  child  of  genius 
she  was  filled  with  a  strange  memory 
of  Mr.  Augustus  Sl^eppard.  Every- 
thing that  seemed  formal  and  egotistic 
reminded  her  of  Mr.  Augustus  Shep- 
pard. 

" Then,"  continued  Herbert,  "  when 
I  have  finished  the  last  line,  you  will 
perhaps  allow  me  to  leave  you  at  once, 
without  formality,  and  without  even 
speaking  ?  I  ask  for  no  sudden  judg- 
ment; that  I  shall  hear  another  time; 
too  soon,  perhaps,"  and  he  indulged 
in  a  faint  smile.  "But  I  prefer  to  go 
at  once,  when  I  have  read  a  poem ;  it 
is  a  peculiarity  of  mine,"  and  he  pass- 
ed his  hand  through  his  hair.  ^ '  Read- 
ing excites  me,  and  I  am  overwrought. 
It  may  not  be  so  with  others,  but  it  is 
so  with  me." 

"  I  can  quite  understand,"  the  g^ood- 
natured  Victor  hastened  to  say. 
"Quite  natural— quite  so.  I  have 
often  worked  myself  into  such  a  state 
of  excitement,  thinking  of  things — not 
poetry,  of  course,  but  colonial  affairs. 


and  such  dry  stuff— that  I  have  to  go 
out  at  night,  perhaps,  and  walk  in  the 
cool  air,  and  recover  myself.  Don't 
you  feel  so  sometimes.  Miss  Grey  ? " 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  am  neither  poet  nor  pol- 
itician, and  I  have  nothing  to  think 
about."  At  the  moment  she  thought 
Blanchet  a  sham,  and  Heron  rather  a 
weak  and  foolish  person  for  encourag- 
ing him.  What  would  you  have  of 
men? 

"I  have  felt  so  often,"  Mary  Blan- 
chet said  with  a  gentle  sigh. 

Miss  Grey  did  not  doubt  that  peo- 
ple felt  so ;  that  everybody  might  feel 
so  under  appropriate  conditions.  It 
was  the  deliberate  arranging  of  pre- 
liminaries by  Mr.  Blanchet  that  vexed 
her;  it  seemed  so  Hke  affectation  and 
play-acting.  She  was  prepared  to 
think  his  poetry  rubbish. 

It  was  not  rubbish,  however;  not 
mere  rubbish,  by  any  means.  Mr. 
Blanchet  had  a  considerable  mastery 
of  the  art  of  arranging  together  melo- 
dious and  penetrating  words,  and  he 
caught  up  cleverly  and  adopted  the 
prevailing  idea  and  purpose  of  the 
small  new  group  of  yet  hardly  known 
artists  in  verse  and  color,  to  whom  it 
was  his  pride  to  belong.  His  poems 
belonged  to  what  might  be  called  the 
literature  of  disease.  In  principle, 
they  said  to  corruption,  "Thou  art 
my  father,"  and  to  the  worm,  "Thou 
art  my  mother  and  my  sister."  They 
dealt  largely  in  graves  and  corpses, 
and  the  loves  of  skeletons,  and  the 
sweet  ^rtues  of  sin,  and  the  joys  of 
despair  and  dyspepsia.  They  taught 
that  there  is  no  truth  but  paradox. 
Mr.  Blanchet  read  his  contributions 
with  great  effect:  in  a  voice  now 
wailing,  noW  threatening,  now  storm- 
ing fiercely,  now  creeping  along  in 
tones  of  the  lowest  hoarseness.  What 
amazed  Minola  was,  to  find  that  any 
man  could  have  so  little  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  as  to  be  able  to  go  throu^ 
such  a  perform^ce  in  a  small  room 
before  three  people.  In  a  crowd  there 
might  be  courage ;  but  before  three ! 
It  was  wonderful.  She  felt  horribly 
inclined  to  laugh;  but  the  gleaming 
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eyes  of  the  poet  alighted  on  hers  and 
fastened  thein  every  now  and  then; 
and  poor  Mary  too,  she  knew,  was 
watchhig  her. 

It  was  very  trying  to  her.  She  en* 
deavored  to  fill  her  mind  with  serious 
and  sad  thoughts;  and  she  oould  not 
keep  herself  from  thinking  of  the 
scene  in  Richter's  *  ^  Flegeljabre  *'  where 
the  kin  of  the  eccentric  testator  are 
trying  in  fierce  rivalry  who  shall  be 
the  first  to  shed  a  tear  for  his  loss,  in 
presence  of  the  notary  and  the  wit- 
nesses, and  thereby  earn  the  legacy  to 
which  that  exasperating  condition 
was  attached.  After  all  it  is  probably 
easier  to  restrain  a  laugh  than  to  pump 
up  a  tear,  especially  when  the  coming 
of  the  tear  must  bring  the  drying 
glow  of  a  glad  success  with  it.  Mino- 
la's  condition  was  bearable;  and  in- 
deed, when  she  saw  the  genuine  ear- 
nestness of  the  poet,  her  inclination 
to  laugh  all  died  away,  and  she  be- 
came filled  with  pity  and  pain.  Then 
she  tried  hard  to  admire  the  verses, 
and  could  not.  At  first  the  conceits 
and  paradoxes  were  a  little  startling, 
and  even  shocking,  and  they  made 
one  listen.  But  the  mind  soon  be- 
came attuned  to  l^em  and  settled 
down,  and  was  ^tirred  no  more. 
Once  you  knew  that  Mr.  Blanchet 
liked  corpses,  his  peculiarity  becune 
of  no  greater  interest  than  if  his  liking 
had  been  for  babies.  When  it  was 
made  clear  that  what  other  people 
called  hideousness  he  called  beauty,  it 
did  not  seem  to  matter  much  more 
than  honest  Faulconbridge's  determi- 
nation, if  a  man's  name  be  John,  to 
call  him  Peter. 

The  poet  sopietimes  closed  his  eyes 
for  a  minute  together,  and  pressed  his 
liand  upon  his  brow,  while  drops  of 
perspiration  stood  distinctly  on  bis 
livid  forehead.  But  he  took  breath 
again,  and  went  on.  He  evidently 
thought  his  audience  could  not  have 
enough  of  it.  The  poem  was,  in  fact, 
a  chaplet  of  short  poem-beads.  Many 
of  its  passages  had  the  peculiarity 
that  they  came  to  a  sudden  end  exact- 
ly when  the  listeners  supposed  that 


the  interest  of  the  thing  was  only  go- 
ing to  begin.  When  a  page  was  end- 
ed the  poet  lifted  it,  so  to  speak,  with 
the  sudden  effort  of  one  hand  and 
arm,  as  though  it  were  something 
heavy  like  a  shield,  and  then  flung  it 
from  him,  looking  fixedly  into  the 
eyes  of  some  one  of  the  three  listeners 
the  while.  This  formality  impressed 
Mary  Blanchet  immediately.  It  seem- 
ed the  very  passion  and  wrestling  of 
poetic  inspiration ;  the  prophetic  fury 
rushing  into  action  through  the  pro- 
phet. 

Minola  once  or  twice  glanced  at  the 
face  of  Victor  Heron.  At  first  it  was 
full  of  respectful  and  anxious  atten- 
tion, animated  now  and  then  by  a  sud- 
den flicker  of  surprise.  Of  late  these 
feelings  and  moods  had  gradually 
changed,  and  after  a  while  the  settling- 
down  condition  had  clearly  arrived. 
At  length  MIbs  Qrey  could  see  that 
while  Mr.  Heron  still  maintained  an 
attitude  of  the  most  courteous  atten- 
tion, his  ea^  were  decidedly  with  his 
heart,  and  that  was  far  away — ^with 
his  own  grievance  and  the  St.  Xavier's 
Settlements. 

At  last  it  was  over.  The  close,  for 
all  their  previous  preparation,  took 
the  small  audience  by  surprise.  It 
came  thus: 

I  a8|:ed  of  my  soul— What  is  death  ? 
I  asked  of  my  love— What  is  hate  1 
I  asked  of  decay— Art  thoa  life  t 
And  of  night— Art  thou  day  ? 
Bid  they  answer  t 

The  poet  looked  up  with  eyes  of  keen 
and  almoiM^  fierce  inquiry.  The  audi- 
ence quailed  a  little,  but,  not  feeling 
the  burden  of  response  thrown  upon 
them,  resumed  their  expectant  atti- 
tudes, waiting  to  hear  what  the  vari- 
ous oracles  had  said  to  their  poetic 
questioner.  But  they  were  taken  in, 
if  one  might  use  so  homely  an  expres- 
sion. The  poem  was  all  over.  That 
was  the  beginning  and  the  ^nd  of  it. 
The  poet  flung  away  his  lost  page,  and 
sank  dreamy,  exhausted,  back  into  his 
chair.  A  moment  of  awful  silence 
succeeded.  Then  he  gathered  up  his 
illuminated    scrolis,    rose    from    his 
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chair,  bowed  gr^yely,  and  left  the 
room.  Mary  Blanchet  hurried  after 
him. 

Minola  was  perplexed,  depressed, 
and  remorseful.  She  thought  there 
must  be  something  in  the  productions 
which  made  their  author  so  much  in 
earnest,  and  she  was  afraid  she  had 
not  seemed  attentive  enough,  or  that 
Blanchet  had  detected  her  in  her 
early  inclination  to  smile.  There  was 
an  embarrassed  pause  when  Victor  and 
she  were  left  together. 

*'He  reads  very  well,"  Heron  said 
at  last.  ^^A  capital  reader,  I  think. 
Don't  you  t  He  throws  his  soul  into 
it.    That's  the  great  thing." 

''It  is,"  said  Minola,  ''if  it's  much 
to  throw — oh,  I  don't  know  what  I 
mean  by  that.  But  how  do  you  like 
the  poems  ? " 

"Well,  I  am  sure  they  must  be  very 
fine.  I  should  rather  hear  the  judg- 
ment of  some  one  else.  I  should  like 
to  hear  you  speak  first.  You  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  them  and  then  I'll 
tell  you,  as  the  children  say." 

"I  don't  care  about  them,"  said  Mi- 
nola, shaking  her  head  sadly.  "I 
have  tried,  Mr.  Heron ;  but  I  can't  ad- 
mire them.  I  can't  see  any  originality, 
or  poetry,  or  anything  in  them.  I 
could  not  admire  them — ^unless  a  com- 
mand came  express  from  the  Queen  to 
tell  me  to  think  them  good." 

•'So  you  read  the  'Misanthrope' — 
Moli^re's  '  Misanthrope  ? ' "  Victor  said 
eagerly,  and  having  caught  in  a  mo- 
ment Minola's  whimsical  allusion  to 
the  duty  of  a  loyal  critic  when  under 
royal  command. 

"Yes,  I  used  to  pass  half  my  time 
reading  it;  I  have  almost  grown  into 
thinking  that  I  have  a  sort  of  copy- 
right in  It.  Alceste  is  my  chief  hero, 
Mr.  Heron." 

"I  wish  I  were  like  him,"  said  Mr. 
Heron. 

"I  wish  you  were,"  she  answered 
gravely. 

"But  I  am  not— unfortunately." 

"Unfortunately,"  she  repeated,  de- 
termined to  pay  no  compliment. 

"You  must  let  me  come  some  day 


and  have  a  long  talk  with  you  about 
Moli^re,"  Victor  said,  nothing  dis- 
couraged, having  wanted  no  compli- 
ment, nor  thought  of  any. 

"I  shall  be  delighted;  you  shall 
talk  and  I  will  listen.  I  am  so  glad  to 
find  a  companion  in  Molii^re.  But  I 
wish  I  could  haye  admired  Mr.  Bian- 
chet's  poems.  I  prefer  my  own  ever 
so  much." 

' '  Your  own  1 "  The  audacious  self- 
complacency  of  the  announcement  as- 
tonished him,  and  seemed  out  of  keep- 
ing with  Miss  Grey's  character  and 
ways.    Do  you  write  poems  ? " 

"Oh,  no;  if  I  did,  I  don't  think  I 
could  admire  them." 

"But  how  then — ^what  do  you 
mean?" 

"Well — one  can  feel  such  poetry  in 
every  blink  of  sunshine  even  in  this 
West  Centre,  and  every  breath  of  wind, 
and  every  stray  recollection  of  some 
great  book  that  one  has  read,  when 
we  were  young,  you  know.  That 
poetry  never  is  brought  to  the  awful 
test  of  being  written  down  and  read 
out.  I  do  so  feel  for  Mr.  Blanchet ;  I 
suppose  his  poems  seemed  glorious  be- 
fore they  were  written  out." 

"But  I  think  they  seem  glorious  to 
him  even  still." 

"  They  do— and  to  Mary.  Mr.  Hei> 
on,  tell  me  honestly  and  without  affec- 
tation— are  you  really  a  judge  of 
poetry?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Heron.  "I  adore  a 
few  old  poets  and  one  or  two  new 
ones,  but  I  couldn't  tell  why — and 
those  that  I  admire  everybody  else  ad- 
mires too,  so  that  I  can't  pretend  to 
myself  that  I  have  any  original  judg- 
ment. My  opinion,  Miss  Grey,  isn't 
worth  a  rush." 

''I  am  veiy  glad  to  hear  it— very. 
Neither  is  mine.  So  you  see  we  may 
be.  both  of  us  quite  mistaken  about 
Mr.  Blanchet 's  poems." 

"  Of  coufse  we  may — ^I  dare  say  we 
are;  in  fact  I  am  quite  sure  we  are," 
said  Heron,  growing  enthusiastic. 

"Anyhow  it  is  possible.  Now  I 
have  been  thinking " 

•^  Yes,  you  have  been  thinking  ?" 
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"I  don't  know  whether  I  am  only 
going  to  prove  myself  a  busybody; 
but  I  am  so  fond  of  Mary  Blanchet." 

*'  Tes :  quite  right ;  so  am  I— I  mean 
I  like  her  very  much.  But  what  do 
you  think  of  doing  ? " 

^' Well,  if  one  could  do  anything  to 
get  these  poems  published,  or  brought 
out  in  some  way — ^if  it  could  be  done 
without  Mr.  Blanchet's  knowledge,  or 
if  he  could  be  got  to  approve  of  it, 
and  was  not  too  proud." 

'^All  that  I  have  been  thinking  of 
already,*'  Victor  said.  "I  do  think 
it's  a  shame  that  a  fellow  shouldn't 
have  a  chance  of  fighting  his  battle  for 
the  want  of  a  few  wretched  pounds." 

'*  How  glad  I  am  now  that  I  spoke 
of  this  to  you  !  Then  if  I  get  up  a 
little  plot,  you'll  help  me  in  it." 

"ni  do  everything— delighted. '♦ 

'*  But  first  you  must  understand  me. 
This  is  for  my  dear  old  friend,  Mary 
Blanchet— not  for  Mr.  Blonchet;  I 
don't  particularly  care  about  him,  in 
that  sort  of  way,  and  I  fancy  that  men 
generally  can  take  care  of  themselves; 
but  I  can't  bear  to  have  Mary  Blanchet 
disappointed,  and  that  is  why  I  want  to 
do  something.  Now  will  you  help  me  f 
I  mean  will  you  help  me  in  my  way  ? " 

"  I  will  help  in  any  way  you  Uke, 
so  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  help  at  all. 
But  I  don't  quite  understand  what  you 
mean." 

"Don't  you  t  I  wish  you  did  with- 
out being  told  so  very,  very  clearly. 
Well,  my  Mary  Blanchet  is  proud; 
and  though  she  might  accept  for  her 
brother  a  helping  hand  from  me,  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing  where 
a  stranger  was  concerned.  In  plain 
English,  Mr.  Heron,  whatever  money 
is  to  be  paid  must  be  paid  by  me ;  or 
there  shall  be  no  plot.  Now  yon  un- 
derstand." 

''Yes,  certainly;  I  quite  understand 
your  feelings.  I  should  have  liked — " 

''  No  doubt;  but  there  are  so  many 
things  one  could  have  liked.  The 
thing  is  now,  will  you  help  me— on 
my  conditions  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  will;  but  what  help 
can  I  give,  as  you  have  ordered  things  ?  " 


"  There  are  ever  so  many  things  to 
do  which  I  couldn't  do,  and  shouldn't 
even  know  how  to  go  about:  seeing 
publishers  and  printers,  and  all  that 
kind  of  work." 

"All  that  I'll  do  with  pleasure;  and 
I  am  only  sorry  that  you  limit  me  to 
that.  May  I  ask,  Miss  Grey,  how  old 
are  you  t " 

"  What  on  earth  has  that  to  do  with 
the  matter  ?  Shall  yon  have  to  give 
the  publishers  a  certificate  of  my 
birth?" 

"No,  it's  not  for  that.  But  you 
seem  to  me  a  very  young  woman,  and 
yet  you  order  people  and  things  as  if 
you  were  a  matron." 

Minola  smiled  and  colored  a  little. 
"I  have  lived  an  odd  and  lonely  sort 
of  life,"  she  said,  "  and  never  learned 
manners;  perhaps  that  is  the  reason. 
If  I  don't  please  you,  Mr.  Heron— 
frankly,  I  shan't  try." 

There  was  something  at  once  con- 
strained and  sharp  in  her  manner, 
such  as  Heron  had  not  observed 
before.  She  seemed  changed  some- 
how as  she  spoke  these  unpropitiatory 
words. 

"Oh,  you  do  please  me,"  he  said; 
"sincere  people  always  please  me. 
Remember  that  I  too  admire  the  '  Mis- 
anthrope.' " 

"  Yes,  very  well ;  I  am  glad  that  you 
agree  to  my  terms— and  we  are  fellow- 
conspirators  f  " 

"We  are— and •" 

"  Stop  1    Here  comes  Mary." 

Mary  Blanchet  came  back.  Her 
face  had  a  curiously  deprecating  ex- 
pression. She  herself  had  been  filled 
with  wonder  and  delight  by  the  read- 
ing of  her  brother's  poems;  but  she 
had  known  Minola  long  enough  to  be 
as  sensitive  to  her  moods  and  half-im- 
plied meanings  as  the  dog  who  catches 
from  one  glance  at  his  master's  face 
the  knowledge  of  whether  the  master 
is  or  is  not  in  a  temper  suited  for  play. 
Mary  had  done  her  very  best  to  re- 
assure her  brother;  but  she  had  not 
herself  felt  quite  satisfied  about  Hi- 
nola's  admiration. 

"WeU?"  Mary  sidd,  looking  he- 
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seechingly  at  Ifinola,  and  then  appeal- 
ingly  at  Victor,  as  if  to  ask  whether 
he  would  not  come  to  the  rescue. 
"WeU?" 

"We  have  heen  talking,"  Minola 
Bald,  with  a  resolute  effort — '*  we  have 
been  talking— Mr.  Heron  and  I — about 
your  brother^s  poems,  Mary;  and  we 
think  that  the  public  ought  to  have  a 
chance  of  judging  of  them." 

"  Oh,  thank  you  I "  Mary  exclaimed, 
and  she  clasped  her  hands  fervently. 

"  Tes,  Mr.  Heron  says  he  is  clear 
about  that." 

**I  was  sure  Mr.  Heron  would  be," 
said  Mary  with  becoming  pride  in  her 
brother.  She  was  not  eager  to  ask 
any  more  questions,  for  she  felt  con- 
vinced that  when  Minola  Grey  said  the 
poems  ought  to  go  before  the  public, 
they  would  somehow  go ;  and  ^e  saw 
fame  for  her  brother  in  the  near  dis- 
tance. She  thought  she  saw  some- 
thing else,  too,  as  well  as  fame.  The 
interest  which  Minola  took  in  Her- 
bert's poems  must  surely  betoken  some 
interest  in  Herbert  himself.  She  knew 
well  enough,  too,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  so  disposes  some  women  to 
love  men  as  the  knowledge  that.they 
are  serving  and  helping  the  men.  This 
subject  of  love  the  little  poetess  had 
long  and  quaintly  studied.  She  had 
followed  it  through  no  end  of  poems 
and  romances,  uid  lain  awake  through 
long  hours  of  many  nights  consider- 
ing it.  She  had  subjected  it  to  severe 
analysis,  bringing  to  the  aid  of  the 
analyzing  process  that  gift  of  imagina- 
tion which  it  is  rarely  permitted  to  the 
hard  scientific  inquirer  to  employ  to 
any  purpose.  She  had  pictured  her- 
self as  the  object  of  all  manner  of 
wooings,  under  every  conceivable  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  Love  by  sur- 
prise; love  by  the  slow  degrees  of 
steady  growth ;  love  jH^ssed  upon  her 
by  ardent  youth ;  gravely  tendered  by 
a  dignified  maturity  which,  until  her 
coming,  had  never  known  such  pas- 
sion ;  love  bending  down  to  her  from 
a  castle,  looking  up  to  her  from  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant — ^love  in  every 
form  had  tried  her  in  fancy,  and  she 


had  pleased  and  vexed  herself  into 
conjuring  up  its  various  effects  upon 
her  susceptibility.  But  the  general 
result  of  the  poetess's  self-examination 
was  to  show  that  the  love  which  would 
most  keenly  touch  her  heart  would  be 
that  which  was  bom  of  passion  and 
compassion  united.  He,  that  is  to 
say,  whom  she  had  helped  and  patron- 
ized, and  saved,  would  be  the  man  she 
best  could  love.  Perhaps  Mary  Blan- 
chet's  years  had  something  to  do  with 
this  turn  of  feeling.  The  unused 
emotions  of  the  maternal  went,  in  her 
breast,  to  blend  with  and  make  up  the 
equally  unsatisfied  sentiments  of  love ; 
and  her  vague  idea  of  a  lover  was  that 
of  somebody  who  should  be  husband 
and  child  in  one. 

Anyhow  the  result  of  all  this,  in  the 
present  instance,  was  that  Mary  felt  a 
sudden  and  strong  conviction  that  to 
allow  Minola  Grey  to  do  Herbert  a 
kindly  service  was  a  grand  thing  gained 
toward  inducing  Minola  to  fall  in  love 
with  him. 

So  the  three  conspirators  fell  to 
making  their  arrangements.  The  parts 
were  easily  divided.  Mr.  Heron  was 
to  undertake  the  business  of  the  affair, 
to  see  publishers,  and  printers,  and  so 
forth;  Mary  Blanchet  was  to  under- 
take, or  at  least  endeavor,  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  her  brother,  whose 
proud  spirit  might  perhaps  revolt 
against  such  patronage,  even  from 
friendly  hands.  Miss  Grey  was  to  bear 
the  cost.  It  was  soon  a  very  gratify- 
ing thing  to  the  conspirators  to  know 
that  no  objection  whatever  was  likely 
to  come  from  Mr.  Blanchet.  The  poet 
accepted  the  proffered  favor  not  only 
with  readiness,  but  with  joy,  and  was 
particularly  delighted  and  flattered 
when  he  learned  from  Mary— what 
Mary  was  specially  ordered  not  to  tell 
him — that  Miss  Grey  was  his  lady-pat- 
roness. He  was  to  have  been  allowed 
vaguely  to  understand  that  friends  and 
admirers — ^whose  name  might  have 
been  legion — were  combined  to  secure 
justice  for  him.  But  Mary,  in  the 
pride  of  her  heart,  told  him  all  the 
truth,   and  her  brother  was  greatly. 
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pleased  and  very  proud.  The  only 
stipulation  he  made  was  that  the  poems 
should  be  brought  out  in  a  certain 
style,  with  such  paper,  such  margins, 
such  binding,  and  so  on ;  according  to 
the  pattern  of  another  poet's  works, 
whereof  he  was  to  furnish  a  copy. 

"She  will  be  rich  one  day,  Mary," 
he  said,  **and  she  can  afford  to  do 
something  tor  art.'' 

**Will  she  be  rich?"  Mary  asked, 
eageily.  "Oh,  I  am  so  glad  I  She 
ought  to  be  a  princess;  she  should  be, 
if  I  were  a  queen." 

"Yes,  she'll  be  rich — ^what  you  and 
I  would  call  rich,"  he  said  carelessly. 
**  Everything  is  to  be  hers  when  the 
stepmother  dies ;  and  I  believe  she  is 
in  a  galloping  consumption." 

"  How  do  you  know,  Herbert  t " 

"  7ou  asked  me  to  inquire,  you 
know,"  he  said,  "and  I  did  inquire. 
It  was  easily  done.  Her  father  left  his 
money  and  things  to  his  second  wife 
only  for  her  life.  When  she  dies  every- 
thing comes  to  your  friend ;  and  I  hear 
the  woman  can't  live  long.  Keep  all 
that  to  yourself,  Mary." 

"I  am  sure  Minola  doesn't  know 
anything  about  it.  I  know  she  never 
asked  nor  thought  of  it." 

"Very  likely,  and  the  old  people 
would  not  tell  her.  But  it's  true  for 
all  that.  So  you  see,  Mary,  we  can 
afford  to  have  justice  done  to  these 
poems  of  mine.  If  they  are  stones  of 
any  value,  let  them  be  put  in  proper 
setting  or  not  set  at  all.  I  am  entitled 
to  ask  that  much." 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

**LOTB,   THB  MBSSBNOEB    OF  DEATH." 

YiCTOB  Hbbon  seemed  to  Ifinola 
about  this  time  in  a  fair  way  to  let  his 
great  grievance  go  by  altogether.  He 
.  was  filled  with  it  personally  when  he 
had  time  to  think  about  it,  but  the 
grievances  of  somebody  else  were  al- 
ways coming  across  his  path,  and 
drawing  away  his  attention  from  his 
own  affairs.  liGnola  very  soon  no* 
ticed  this  peculiarity  in  him^  and  at 


first  could  hardly  believe  in  its  g«na- 
ineness;  it  so  conflicted  with  all  bcr 
accepted  theories  about  the  ingrained 
selfi^ness  of  man.  But  by  watching 
and  studying  his  ways,  which  she  did 
with  some  interest,  she  found  that  he 
really  had  that  unusual  weakneas ;  and 
she  was  partly  amused  and  partly  an- 
noyed by  it.  She  felt  angry  with  him 
now  and  then  for  neglecting  his  own 
task,  like  another  Hylaa,  to  pick  up 
every  little  blossom  of  alien  griev«Dce 
flung  in  his  way.  She  pressed  on  him 
with  an  earnestness  which  their  grow- 
ing friendship  seemed  to  warrant  the 
necessity  of  his  doing  something  to 
set  his  cause  right,  or  ceasing  to  tell 
himself  that  he  had  a  cause  which 
called  for  Justice. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more 
singular  friendship  than  that  which 
was  growing  up  between  Miss  Qrey 
and  Victor.  She  received  him  when- 
ever he  chose  to  eome  and  see  her. 
Many  a  night,  when  Mary  Blanchet  and 
she  sat  together,  he  would  look  in 
upon  them  as  he  went  to  some  dinner- 
party, or  even  as  he  came  home  from 
one,  if  he  had  got  away  eariy,  and 
have  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  th«n. 
He  came  often  in  the  afternoon,  and 
if  Minola  did  not  happen  to  be  at 
home,  he  would  nevertheless  remain 
and  have  a  long  chat  with  Mary  Blan- 
chet. He  seamed  always  in  good  hu- 
mor with  himself  and  everybody  else, 
except  in  so  far  as  his  grievance 
was  concerned,  and  always  perfectly 
happy.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  although  quite  a  young  man,  he 
considered  himself,  by  virtue  of  his 
experience  and  his  public  career,  ever 
so  much  older  than  Minola.  Once  or 
twice  he  sent  a  throb  of  keen  delight 
through  Mary  Blanchet's  heart  by 
speaking  of  something  that  "  I  can  re- 
member, IGss  Blanchet,  and  peihaps 
you  may  remember  it — but  Miss  Qrey 
couldn't  of  course."  To  be  put  on 
anything  like  equal  ground  with  Mm 
as  to  years  was  a  delightful  experience 
to  the  poetess.  It  was  all  the  more 
delicious  because  there  was  such  an 
evident  genuineness  in  his  suggestion. 
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Of  course,  if  he  had  meant  to  pay  her 
a  compliment — each  as  a  foolish  per- 
son might  be  pleased  with,  bnt  not  she, 
thank  goodness — he  woald  have  pre- 
tended to  think  her  as  yoang  as  Mlno- 
la.  But  he  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind;  and  he  evidently  thought  that 
she  was  about  the  same  age  as  himself. 
At  all  events,  and  it  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  he  set  down  Miss  Grey  as  be- 
longing to  quite  a  different  stage  of 
growth  from  that  to  which  he  had  at- 
tained .  He  thought  her  a  handsome  and 
very  clever  girl,  who  had  the  additional 
advantage  over  most  other  girls  that 
she  was  rather  tall,  and  that  he  there- 
fore was  not  compelled  to  stoop  much 
when  speaking  to  her.  He  liked  wo- 
men and  £^ls  generally.  He  hardly 
ever  saw  the  woman  or  girl  he  did  not 
like.  If  he  knew  that  a  woman  was 
insincere  or  affected,  he  would  not  have 
Hkcd  her;  but  then  he  never  knew  it; 
he  never  saw  it ;  it  neter  occurred  to 
him.  Anybody  could  have  seen  that 
he  was  a  man  who  had  no  sisters  or 
girl-cousins.  The  most  innocent  and 
natural  affectations  of  womanhood 
were  too  deep  for  him  to  see.  There 
really  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what 
he  had  said  to  Mlnola  about  his  god- 
dess theory  as  regarded  women.  He 
made  no  secret  about  his  greatly  ad- 
miring her— thinking  her  very  clever 
and  fresh  and  handsome.  He  would 
without  any  hesitation  have  told  her 
that  he  liked  her  best  of  all  the  wo- 
men he  knew,  but  then  he  had  often 
told  her  that  he  Hked  other  women 
very  much.  He  seemed,  therefore,  the 
man  whom  a  pure  and  fearless  woman, 
even  though  living  in  Minola's  odd 
condition  of  semi-isolation,  might 
frankly  accept  as  a  friend  without  the 
slightest  fear  for  the  tranquillity  of  his 
heart  or  of  hers.  Minola,  too,  had  al- 
ways in  her  own  breast  resented  with 
anger  and  contempt  the  idea  that  a 
man  and  woman  can  never  be  brought 
together  and  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
beaten  way  of  friendi^p  without  their 
forthwith  wandering  off  into  the  thick- 
ets and  thorny  places  of  love.  All 
such  ideas  she  locked  upon  as  imbe- 


cility, and  scorned.  "I  don't  like 
men,"  she  used  to  say  to  herself  and 
even  to  others  pretty  freely.  * '  I  never 
saw  a  man  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  my 
Alceste.  I  never  saw  the  man  who 
seemed  to  me  worth  a  woman's  trou- 
bling her  heart  about."  She  began  to 
say  this  of  late  more  than  ever^and  to 
say  it  to  herself,  especially  when  the 
day  and  the  evening  had  closed  and 
she  was  alone  in  her  own  room.  She 
said  it  over  almost  as  if  it  were  a  sort 
of  charm. 

The  business  of  the  poems  now  gave 
him  many  occasions  to  call,  and  one 
particular  afternoon  Victor  called 
when,  by  a  rare  chance,  Mary  Bhmchet 
happened  to  be  out  of  doors.  Minola 
had  had  it  on  her  mind  that  he  was 
not  pushing  his  cause  very  earnestly, 
and  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
telling  him  so.  He  listened  with  great 
good  humor.  It  is  nearly  as  agreeable 
to  be  lectured  as  to  be  praised  by  a 
handsome  young  woman  who  is  unaf- 
fectedly interested  in  one's  welfare. 

'*!  shall  lose  my  good  opinion  of 
you  if  you  don't  keep  more  steadily  to 
your  purpose." 

* '  But  I  do  keep  steadily  to  it.  I  am 
always  thinking  of  it." 

*  *  No ;  you  allow  anything  and  every- 
thing to  interfere  with  you.  Any- 
body's affairs  seem  more  to  you  than 
your  own." 

Victim  shook  his  head. 

'*That  isn't  the  reason,"  he  said. 
•*Iwish  it  were,  or  anything  half  so 
good;  No;  the  truth  is  that  I  get 
ashamed  of  the  cursed  work  of  trying 
to  interest  people  in  my  affairs  who 
don't  want  to  take  any  interest  in  them. 
I  am  a  restless  sort  of  person  and  must 
be  doing  something,  and  my  own  busi- 
ness is  now  in  that  awful  stage  when 
there  is  nothing  practical  or  active  to 
be  done  with  it.  I  find  it  easier  to 
get  up  an  appearance  of  prodigious 
activity  about  some  other  person's 
affairs.  And  then,  Miss  Grey,  I  don't 
mind  confessing  that  I  am  rather  sen- 
sitive and  morbid — egotistic,  I  9a\y- 
pose— and  if  any  one  looks  coldly  on 
me  when  I  endeavor  to  interest  him  in 
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my  own  afEairs,  I  take  it  to  heart  more 
than  if  it  were  the  bosuieaa  of  aome- 
bodj  else  I  had  in  hand." 

*^  Bat  yon  talked  at  one  time  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  public.  Why  don't  yon 
do  that  t " 

*'  Get  people  to  bring  my  case  on  in 
the  Hoose  of  Commons  t  '^ 

**Yes;  why  not?" 

'*  It  looks  like  being  patronized  and 
protected  and  made  a  client  of.*' 

"Well,  why  don't  you  try  and  get 
the  chance  of  doing  it  yourself  ? " 

He  smiled. 

''I  stiU  do  hold  to  that  idear-or 
that  dream.  I  should  like  it  very  much 
if  one  only  had  a  chance.  But  no 
chance  seems  to  turn  up;  and  one 
loses  heart  sometimes.'* 

''Oh,  no,'*  Ifinola  said  earnestly, 
"don't  do  that" 

"Don't  do  what  t** 

He  had  hardly  been  thinking  of  his 
own  words,  and  he  seemed  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  earnestness  of  her  tone. 

•  *  Don't  lose  heart  Don't  gire  way. 
Don*t  fall  into  the  track  of  the  com- 
monplace, and  become  like  every  one 
else.  Keep  to  your  purpose,  Mr.  Eter- 
on,  and  don't  be  beaten  out  of  it." 

"No;  I  harent  the  least  idea  of 
that,  I  can  assure  you.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. But  it  is  so  hard  to  get  a 
chance,  or  to  do  anything  all  at  once. 
Ererything  mores  so  slowly  in  Eng- 
land. But  I  have  a  plan— we  are  do- 
ing something." 

"I  am  very  glad.  You  seem  to  me 
to  be  doing  nothing  for  yourself." 

"Do  If  I  can  assure  you  I  am 
nradi  less  Quixotic  than  you  imagine. 
Now,  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  you 
ttill  like  the  Parliamentary  scheme, 
because  that  is  the  idea  that  I  have 
particularly  at  heart;  and  if  the  idea 
comes  to  anything,  there  are  some  rea- 
sons why  you  should  take  a  special  in- 
terest in  it" 

"Are  there  really  t  May  I  be  told 
what  they  are  t " 

"Well,  the  whole  thing  is  only  in 
prospect  and  uncertainty  just  yet. 
The  idea  is  Money's,  not  mine;  he  has 
found  out  that  there  is  going  to  be 


a  vacancy  in  a  certain  borough,"  and 
Victor  smiled  and  looked  at  her,  "be- 
fore long ;  and  his  idea  is  that  I  should 
become  a  candidate,  and  tell  the  peo- 
ple my  whole  story  right  out,  and  ask 
them  to  give  me  a  chance  of  defend- 
ing myself  in  the  House.  But  the 
thing  is  not  yet  in  shape  enough  to 
talk  much  about  it  Only  I  thought 
you  would  be  glad  to  know  that  I 
haven't  thrown  up  the  sponge  all  at 
once." 

Minola  did  not  very  clearly  follow 
all  that  he  had  been  saying;  partly  be- 
cause she  was  beginning  to  be  afraid 
that  to  put  herself  into  the  posi- 
tion of  adviser  and  confidante  to  this 
young  man  was  a  scarcely  becoming 
performance  on  her  part  Her  mind 
was  a  little  perturbed,  and  she  was 
not  a  very  good  listener  then.  Some 
people  say  that  women  seldom  are 
good  listeners;  that  while  they  are 
playing  the  part  of  audience  they  are 
still  thinking  how  they  look  as  per- 
formers. Anyhow,  Minola  was  now 
growing  anxious  to  escape  from  her 
position. 

"lam  so  glad,"  she  said  vaguely, 
"that  you  are  doing  something,  and 
that  you  don't  mean  to  allow  yourself 
to  be  beaten." 

"I  don't  mean  to  be,  I  assure  you," 
he  said,  a  little  surprised  at  her  sud- 
den coolness.  '  *  I  shouldn't  like  to  be. 
That  isn't  my  way,  I  hope." 

"I  hope  not  too,  and  I  think  not; 
I  wish  I  had  such  a  purpose.  life 
seems  to  m^  such  a  pitiful  thing— «nd 
in  a  man  especially — ^when  there  is  do 
great  clear  purpose  in  it" 

"But  is  a  man's  trying  to  get  him- 
self a  new  appointment  a  great  clear 
purpose  ? "  he  asked  with  a  smile. 
He  was  now  trying  to  draw  her  oat 
again  on  the  subject,  having  been 
much  pleased  with  the  interest  she 
seemed  to  take  in  him,  and  a  little 
amused  by  the  gravity  with  which  abe 
tendered  her  advice. 

"No,  but  yours  is  not  merely. try- 
ing to  get  an  appointment.  Ton  are 
trying  to  have  justice  done  to  yoor 
past  career  and  to  get  an  opportunity 
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of  being  tisefal  again  in  the  same 
sort  of  way.  You  don't  want  to  lead 
an  idle  life  lonnging  about  London. 
Mr.  Blanchet  has  his  poems;  Mr. 
Money  has — ^well,  he  has  his  busi- 
ness, whatever  it  is,  and  he  is  in  Par- 
liament." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered 
and  handed  a  card  to  Minola.  A  gen- 
tleman, she  said,  particularly  wished 
to  see  Miss  Grey,  but  he  would  call 
any  time  she  pleased  to  name  if  she 
could  not  see  him  at  present.  Mino- 
ia's  cheek  grew  red  as  she  glanced  at 
the  card,  for  it  bore  the  name  of  Mr. 
Augustus  Sheppard,  and  it  had  the 
words  pencilled  on  it,  **Wishe8  particu- 
larly to  see  you — has  important  busi- 
ness." Her  lips  trembled.  Nothing 
could  be  more  embarrassing  and  pain- 
ful than  such  a  visitation.  The  disa- 
greeable memory  of  Mr.  Sheppard  and 
of  the  part  of  her  life  to  which  he  be- 
longed had  been  banished  from  her 
thoughts,  at  least  except  for  occasional 
returning  glimpses,  and  now  here  was 
Mr.  Sheppard  himself  in  London  and 
asserting  a  right  to  see  her.  She 
could  not  refuse  him,  for  he  did,  per- 
haps, come  to  her  with  some  message 
from  those  in  Eeeton  who  still  would 
have  called  themselves  her  family. 
Mary  Blanchet  had  only  just  gone  out, 
and  Minola  was  left  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Shepp:;rd  alone.  For  a  moment  she 
hsd  a  wild  idea  of  begging  Victor 
Heron  to  stay  and  bear  her  company 
during  the  interview.  But  she  put 
this  thought  away  instantly,  and  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  had  better  hear 
what  Mr.  Sheppard  had  to  say  alone. 

'^Show  the  gentleman  in,  Jane," 
she  said,  as  composedly  as  she  could. 
*'A  friend — at  least  a  friend  of  my 
people,  from  my  old  place,  Mr.  Heron." 

Heron  was  looking  at  her,  she 
thought,  in  a  manner  that  showed  he 
had  noticed  her  embarrassment. 

"Well,  I  must  wish  you  a  good 
morning,"  Mr.  Heron  said.  ''  Be  sure 
I  shan't  forget  what  you  were  saying." 

* 'Thank  you — ^yes;  what  was  I  say- 
mgf" 

"Oh,   the    very  good    advice  you 
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were  giving  me ;  and  I  propose  to  hear 
it  all  out  another  time.  Good  morn- 
ing.'' 

**  Don't  go  for  a  moment — ^pray 
don't  ? "  she  asked,  with  an  earnestness 
which  surprised  Victor.  "  Only  a  mo- 
ment— ^I  would  rather  you  didn't  go 
just  yet." 

The  thought  suddenly  went  through 
her  that  Mr.  Sheppard  was  the  very 
man  to  put  an  exaggerated  meaning 
on  the  slightest  thing  that  seemed  to 
hint  at  secrecy  of  any  kind,  and  that 
she  had  better  take  care  to  let  him 
see,  face  to  face,  what  sort  of  visitor 
was  with  her  when  he  came.  Victor 
was  glad  in  any  case  of  the  chance  of 
remaining  a  few  moments  longer,  and 
was  in  no  particular  hurry  to  go  so 
long  as  he  could  think  he  was  not  in 
anybody's  way. 

Victor  Heron  stood,  hat  in  hand,  on 
the  hearth-rug  near  the  chimney-piece. 
As  Mr.  Sheppard  entered.  Heron  was 
the  first  person  he  happened  to  see, 
and  the  entirely  unexpected  sight  sur- 
prised him.  He  glanced  confusedly 
from  Heron  to  Minola  before  he  spoke 
a  word,  and  his  manner,  always  stift 
and  formal,  seemed  to  acquire  in  a 
moment  an  additional  incubus  of  con- 
straint. Victor  Heron  had  something 
about  him  which  did  not  seem  exactly 
English,  and  which,  to  a  provincial 
mind,  might  well  suggest  the  appear- 
ance of  a  foreigner — a  Frenchman. 
Mr.  Sheppard  had  never  felt  quite  sat- 
isfied in  his  own  mind  about  that  mys- 
terious rival  of  whom  Minola  spoke  to 
him  on  the  memorable  day  when  ho 
saw  her  last.  She  had  told  him  that  her 
Alceste  was  only  "a  man  who  lived 
in  a  book,  Mr.  Sheppard — ^in  what 
you  would  call  a  play."  How  well  he 
remembered  the  very  words  she  used, 
and  the  expression  of  contempt  on  her 
lips  as  she  used  them.  And  he  had 
got  the  book— the  play— and  read  it- 
toiled  through  it — and  found  that  there 
was  an  Alceste  in  it.  So  far  she  had 
told  the  truth,  no  doubt ;  but  might  not 
the  Alceste  have  a  living  embodiment, 
or  might  she  not  have  found  since  that 
time  a  supposed  realization  of  her  Al- 
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ceste,  and  might  not  this  be  he— this 
handsome,  foreign-looking  young 
man,  who  was  lounging  there  as  coolly 
and  easily  as  if  the  pjiace  belonged  to 
him  ?  For  a  moment  an  awful  doubt 
filled  his  mind.  Could  she  be  mar- 
ried ?    Was  that  her  husband  ? 

^*  Miss  Grey  ? "  he  said  in  hesitating 
and  questioning  tone,  lui  that  of  one 
who  is  not  quite  clear  about  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  he  is  addressing; 
but  Mr.  Sheppard  was  only  giving 
form  unconsciously  to  the  doubt  in  his 
own  mind,  Are  you  still  Miss  Grey  ? 

The  words  and  their  tone  were 
rather  fortuAate  for  Minola.  They 
amused  her  and  seemed  ridiculous, 
although  she  did  not  guess  at  Mr. 
Sheppard 's  real  meaning,  and  they  en- 
abled her  to  get  back  at  once  to  her 
easy  contempt  for  him. 

'^Tou  must  have  forgotten  my  ap- 
pearance very  soon,  Mr«  Sheppard," 
she  said  in  a  tone  ^hich  carried  the 
contempt  so  lightly  and  easily  that  he 
probably  did  not  perceive  U,  ^^or  I 
must  have  changed  very  much,  if  yon 
are  not  quite  certain  whether  I  am 
Miss  Grey.  You  have  not  changed  at 
all.  I  should  have  known  you  any- 
where." 

*^It  is  not  that,"  Mr.  Sheppard  said 
with  a  little  renewal  of  cheerfulness. 
*'I  should  have  known  you  anywhere, 
Miss  Grey.  Tou  have  not  changed, 
except  indeed  that  you  have,  if  that 
were  possible,  improved.  Indeed,  I 
would  venture  to  say  that  you  have 
decidedly  improved." 

"Thank  you:  you  are  very  kind." 

"  It  would  be  less  surprising,  if  you, 
Miss  Grey,  had  had  some  difficulty  in 
recognizing  me.  Fortune,  perhaps, 
has  withdrawn  some  of  her  blessings 
from  others  only  to  pour  them  more 
lavishly  on  you." 

**I  feel  very  well,  thank  you;  but 
I  hope  fortune  has  not  been  robbing 
any  Peter  to  pay  Panl  in  my  case.  Tou, 
at  least,  don't  seem  to  have  been 
•cheated  out  of  any  of  your  good 
health,  Mr.  Sheppard." 

While  he  made  his  little  formal 
speeches  Mr.  Sheppard  continued  to 


glance  sidelong  at  Victor  Heron.  Mr. 
Heron  now  left  his  place  at  the  chim- 
ney-piece and  came  forward  to  take 
his  leave. 

"Must  you  go?"  Ifinola  asked, 
with  as  easy  |t  manner  as  she  could  as- 
sume. She  dreaded  a  tSte-d-tSte  with 
Sheppard,  and  she  also  dreaded  to  let 
it  be  seen  th^  she  dreaded  it.  If 
Mary  Blanchet  would  only  come  I 

An  expedient  occurred  to  her  for 
putting  off  the  dreaded  conversation 
yet  a  moment,  and  giving  Mary  Blan- 
chet another  dia9ce. 

"I  should  like  my  friends  to  know 
each  other,"  Minola  said,  with  a  gayety 
of  manner  which  was  hardly  in  keep- 
ing with  her  natural  ways.  **  People 
are  not  introduced  to  each  other  now, 
I  believe,  when  they  meet  by  chance  in 
London,  but  we  are  none  of  us  Lon- 
doners. Mr.  Sheppard  comes  from 
Keeton,  Mr.  Heron,  and  is  one  of  the 
oldest  friends  of  my  family." 

Mr.  Heron  held  out  his  hand  with 
eyes  of  beaming  friendliness. 

"Mr.  Heron?"  Sheppard  asked 
slowly.     "  Mr.  Victor  Heron  t " 

"Victor  Heron,  indeed  I  " 

"Mr.  Victor  Heron,  formerly  of 
the  St.  Xavier's  Settlements  ? " 

Heron  only  nodded  this  time,  find- 
ing Mr.  Sheppard's  manner  not  agreo> 
able.  MinoU  wondered  what  her 
townsman  was  thinking  of,  and  how 
he  came  to  know  Heron's  name  and 
history. 

"Then  my  name  must  surely  be 
known  to  you,  Mr.  Heron.  The  name 
of  Augustus  Sheppard,  of  DukeV 
Keeton?" 

"No,  sir,"  Heron  replied.  "I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  don't  remember  to 
have  heard  the  name  before." 

"Indeed,"  Mr.  Sheppard  said  with 
a  formal  smile,  intended  to  be  incredu- 
lous and  yet  not  to  seem  too  plainly 
so.     "Yet  we  are  rivals,  Mr.  Heron." 

IGnola  started  and  colored. 

"At  least  we  are  to  be,"  Mr.  Shep- 
pard went  on — "if  rumor  in  Duke's- 
Keeton  speaks  the  truth.  I  am  not 
wrong  in  assuming  that  I  have  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  future  Radical 
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— I  mean  Liberal— -candidate  for  that 
borough  ?  '^ 

"  Oh,  that's  it,"  Heron  said  careleea- 
ly.  "Yes,  yes :  I  didn't  know  that  ru- 
mor bad  yet  troubled  herself  about  the 
matter  so  much  as  to  speak  of  it  truly 
or  falsely.  But  of  course,  since  you 
bare  heard  it,  Mr.  Sbeppard,  it's  no 
secret.  I  have  some  ideas  that  way, 
Miss  Grey.  I  intend  to  try  whether  I 
can  impress  your  townspeople.  This 
gentleman,  I  suppose,  is  on  the  other 
Bide." 

'^  I  am  the  other  side,"  Mr.  Sbep- 
pard said  gravely.  '*  I  am  to  be  the 
Consenratiye  candidate— I  was  accept- 
ed by  the  party  as  the  Conservative 
candidate,  no  matter  who  the  Radical 
may  be." 

''Well,  Mr.  ^eppard,  we  shidl  not 
be  the  less  good  friends  I  hope,"  Her- 
on said  cheerily.  *  *  I  can't  be  expected 
to  wish  that  the  best  man  may  win, 
for  that  would  be  to  wish  failure  for 
myself;  but  I  wish  the  better  cause 
may  win,  and  in  that  you  will  join 
me.    Good  morning,  Miss  Grey  I " 

The  room  seemed  to  grow  very 
chilly  to  Mlnola  when  his  bright 
smile  and  sweet  courteous  tones  were 
withdrawn  and  she  was  left  with  her 
old  lover. 

There  was  not  much  in  Sheppard's 
appearance  to  win  her  back  to  any  in- 
terest in  him.  He  did  not  compare 
advantageously  with  Victor  Heron. 
When  Heron  left  the  room,  the  light 
seemed  to  have  gone  out ;  Heron  was 
so  freeh,  so  free,  so  sweet,  and  yet  so 
strong,  full  of  youth^  and  spirit,  and 
manhood — a  natural  gentleman  with- 
out the  insipidity  of  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety. Poor  Augustus  Sbeppard  was 
formal,  constrained,  and  prosaic;  he 
had  not  even  the  dignity  of  austerity. 
He  was  not  self-sufficing:  he  was  only 
self-sufficient.  Ab  he  stood  there  he 
was  awkward,  and  almost  cowed.  He 
seemed  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  the 
girl,  and  Ifinola  was  woman  enough 
to  be  angry  with  him  because  he  seem- 
ed afraid  of  her.  He  was  handsome, 
but  in  that  commonplaoe  sort  of  way 


which  in  a  woman's  eye  is  often  worse 
tiian  being  ugly.  Minola  felt  almost 
pitiless  toward  him,  although  the  girPs 
whole  nature  was  usually  full  of  pity, 
for,  as  has  already  been  said,  she  did 
not  believe  in  his  affection,  and 
thought  bim  a  thorough  sham.  He 
stood  awkwardly  there,  and  she  would 
not  relieve  him  from  his  embarrass- 
ment by  saying  a  word. 

''Well,  Miss  Grey,"  be  began  at 
last,  "I  suppose  you  hardly  expected 
to  see  me." 

';  I  did  not  know  you  were  in  town, 
Mr.  Sbeppard." 

"I  fear  I  am  not  very  welcome,"  he 
said,  with  an  uncomfortable  smile; 
"  but  your  motber  particularly  wished 
me  to  see  you." 

"  My  mother,  Mr.  Sbeppard  t "  Mi- 
nola grew  red  with  pain  and  anger. 

"I  mean  your  stepmother,  of  course 
— ^the  wife  of  your  father." 

"  Once  the  wife  of  my  father;  now 
the  wife  of  somebody  else." 

"Well,  well,  at  all  events  the  per- 
son who  might  be  naturally  supposed 
to  have  the  best  claim  to  some  author- 
ity— or  influence— influence  let  us  say 
—over  you." 

"Has  Mrs.  Saulsbury  sent  you  to  say 
that  she  thinks  she  ought  to  have  some 
influence  over  me?  " 

"Oh,  no,"  be  answered  with  that 
gentle  deprecation  of  anger  which  is 
usually  such  fuel  to  anger's  ftte. 
"Mrs.  Saulsbury  has  given  up  any 
idea  of  the  kind  long  since— quite  long 
since,  I  assure  you.  I  think,  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  it,  that  you 
were  always  a  little  unjust  in  your 
judgment  of  Mrs.  Saulsbury.  Bhe  is 
a  true-hearted  and  excellent  woman." 

Minola  said  nothing.  Peibaps  she 
felt  that  she  never  had  been  quite  in  a 
position  to  do  impartial  justice  to  the 
excellence  and  the  true-heartedness  of 
Mrs.  Saulsbury. 

"But,"  Mr.  Sbeppard  resumed, 
with  a  gentle  motion  of  his  hands,  as  if 
be  would  wave  away  now  all  superflu- 
ous and  hopeless  controversy,  "that 
was  not  what  I  came  to  say." 
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Minola  bowed  slightly  to  signify  thai 
she  was  glad  to  know  he  was  coming 
to  the  point  at  last. 

*^Mn.  Sanlsbury  is  in  yery  weak 
health,  Miss  Qrey;  something  wrong 
with  the  lungs,  I  fear." 

Minola  was  not  much  impressed 
at  first.  It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Saulsbury's 
ways  to  cry  *'wolf "  very  often,  as 
regarded  the  condition  of  her  lungs, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  Minola's  leaving, 
people  had  not  been  in  serious  expecta- 
tion of  the  wolfs  really  putting  hia 
head  in  at  the  door. 

Mr.  Sheppard  saw  in  Ifinola's  face 
what  she  did  not  say. 

^^It  is  something  really  serious,*'  he 
said.  '*Mr.  Saulsbury  knows  it  and 
CTcry  one.  Tou  have  not  been  in  cor- 
respondence with  them  for  some  time, 
Miss  Grey." 

"  No, "  said  Miss  Grey.  "  I  wrote, 
and  nobody  answered  my  letter." 

^*I  am  s^raid  it  was  regarded 


"IJndutiful  peihaps  t " 

**Well— unfriendly.  But  Mrs.  Sauls- 
bury  now  fears— or  rather  knows,  for 
she  is  too  g^od  a  woman  to  fear — ^that 
the  end  is  nigh,  and  she  wishes  to  be  in 
fullest  reconciliation  with  every  one." 

*'0h,  has  she  sent  for  met"  Mi- 
nola said,  with  something  like  a 
cry,  all  her  coldness  and  formality  van- 
ishing with  her  contempt.  'TU  go, 
Mr.  Sheppard— oh,  yes,  at  once  I  I  did 
not  know — ^I  never  thought  that  she 
was  really  in  any  danger." 

Poor  Minola  t  With  all  her  wild-bird 
freedom  and  her  pride  in  her  lonely  in- 
dependence and  her  love  of  London, 
there  yet  remained  in  her  that  instinct 
of  home,  that  devotion  to  the  principle 
of  family  and  authority,  that  she  would 
have  done  homage  at  such  a  moment, 
and  with  something  like  enthusiasm, 
to  even  such  a  simulacrum  of  the 
genius  of  home  as  she  had  lately 
known.  Something  had  passed 
through  her  mind  that  very  day  as  she 
talked  with  Heron,  and  feared  she  had 
talked  too  freely;  something  that  had 
made  her  think  with  vague  pain  of 
yearning  on  the  sweetness  of  a  shelter- 


ed home.  Her  heart  beat  as  she 
thought,  *'I  will  go  to  h6r— I  will  go 
home;  I  will  try  to  love  her." 

Mr.  Sheppard  dispelled  her  enthusi- 
asm. ''  Mrs.  Saulsbury  did  not  exact- 
ly express  a  wish  to  see  you." 

**Ohl" 

^^In  fact,  when  that  was  suggested 
to  her— -I  am  sure  I  need  hardly  say 
that  I  at  once  suggested  it — she 
thought,  and  perhaps  wisely,  that  it 
would  be  better  you  should  not  meet." 

Minola  drew  back,  and  stood  as  Mr. 
Heron  had  been  standing  near  the 
chimney-piece.     She  did  not  speak. 

*^But  Mrs.  Saulsbury  begged  me 
to  convey  to  you  the  assurance  of  her 
entire  and  cordial  forgiveness." 

Minola  bowed  gravely. 

'*And  her  hope  that  you  will  be 
happy  in  life  and  be  guided  toward 
true  ends,  and  find  that  peace  which  it 
has  been  her  privilege  to  find." 

Minola  bore  all  this  without  a  word. 

**  What  shall  I  say  to  her  from  you  ?  " 
he  asked.  *  ^  Miss  Grey,  remember  that 
she  is  dying." 

The  caution  was  not  needed. 

<'  Say  that  I  thank  her,"  said  Minola 
in  a  low,  subdued  tone.  '^Say  that, 
after  what  flourish  your  nature  will, 
Mr.  Sheppard.  I  suppose  I  was  wrong 
as  much  as  she.  I  suppose  it  was  often 
my  fault  that  we  did  not  get  on  better. 
Say  that  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  hear 
that  she  is  so  dangerously  ill,  but  that 
I  hope— K>h,  so  sincerely  I  — that  she 
may  yet  recover." 

Mr.  Sheppard  looked  into  her  eyes 
with  puzded  wonder.  Was  she  spik- 
ing in  affected  meekness,  or  in  irony, 
as  was  her  wont  ?  Was  the  proud,  re- 
bellious girl  really  so  gentle  and  sub- 
dued ?  Could  it  be  that  she  took  thus 
humbly  Mrs.  Saulsbury's  pardon? 
Yes,  it  seemed  all  genuine.  There 
was  no  constraint  on  the  lines  of  her 
lips;  no  scorn  in  her  eyes.  In  truth, 
the  sympathetic  and  generous  heart  ot 
the  girl  was  touched  to  the  quick. 
The  prospect  of  death  sanctified  the 
woman  who  had  been  so  hard  to  her, 
and  turned  her  cold,  self-complacent 
pardon  into  a  blessing.    If  the  dying 
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are  often  the  most  egotistic  and  self- 
complacent  of  all  human  creatures, 
and  are  apt  to  make  of  their  very  con- 
dition a  fresh  title  to  lord  it  for  the 
moment  over  the  living — as  if  none 
had  erer  died  before,  and  none  would 
die  after  them,  and  therefore  the  world 
must  pay  special  attention  and  homage 
to  them— if  this  is  so,  Minola  did 
not  then  know  it  or  think  about  it. 

The  one  thing  on  earth  which  Mr. 
Sheppard  most  loyed  to  see  was  woman 
amenable  to  authority.  He  longed 
more  passionately  than  ever  to  make 
Minola  his  wife. 

^^  There  is  something  else  on  which 
I  should  like  to  hare  your  permis- 
sion to  speak,''  he  said;  and  Ids  thin 
lips  grew  a  little  tremulous.  *'But  I 
could  come  another  time,  if  you  pre- 
ferred." 

**  I  would  rather  you  said  now,  Mr. 
Sheppard,  whatever  you  wish  to  say  to 
me." 

**  It  is  only  the  old  story.  Hare  you 
leoonsidered  your  determination — yon 
remember  that  last  day — in  Eeeton  ? 
I  am  still  the  same." 

'<  So  am  I,  Mr.  Sheppard." 

*'But  things  have  changed — ^many 
things;  and  you  may  want  a  home; 
and  you  may  grow  tired  of  this  kind 
of  life — and  I  shan't  be  a  person  to  be 
ashamed  of,  Minola  1  I  am  going  to 
be  in  Parliament,  and  you  shall  hear 
me  speak — and  I  know  I  shall  get  on. 
I  have  g^reat  patience.  I  succeed  in 
everything — I  really  do." 

She  smiled  sadly  and  shook  her  head. 

**  In  ererything  else  I  do  assure  you, 
so  far — and  I  may  even  in  that;  I  must, 
for  I  have  set  my  heart  upon  it." 

She  turned  to  him  with  a  glance 
of  scorn  and  anger.  But  his  face  was 
so  full  of  genuine  emotion,  of  anxiety 
and  passion  and  pain,  that  its  hand- 
some commonplace  character  became 
almost  poetic  His  lips  were  quiver- 
ing; and  she  could  see  drops  of  moist- 
ure on  his  shining  forehead,  and  his 
eyes  were  positively  glittering  as  if  in 
tears. 

"Don't  speak  harshly  to  me,"  he 
pleaded;  "for  I  don't  deserve  it.     I 


love  you  with  all  my  heart,  and  to- 
day more  than  ever — a  thousand  times 
more— for  you  have  shown  yourself 
so  generous  and  forgiving— and — and 
like  a  Christian." 

Then  for  the  first  time  the  thought 
came,  a  conviction,  into  her  mind — 
'  ^  He  really  is  sincere  I "  A  great  wave 
of  new  compassion  swept  away  all 
other  emotions. 

"Mr.  Sheppard,"  she  said  in  soften- 
ed tones,  "  I  do  ask  of  you  not  to  say 
any  more  of  this.  I  couldn't  love  you 
even  if  I  tried,  and  why  should  you 
wish  me  to  try?  I  am  not  worth  all  this 
— I  tell  you  with  all  my  heart  that  I  am 
not  worth  it,  and  that  you  would  think 
so  one  day  if  I  were  foolish  enough  to 
— ^to  listen  to  you.  Oh  !  indeed  you 
are  better  without  me  1  I  wish  you 
every  success  and  happiness.  I  don't 
want  to  marry." 

"Once,"  he  said,  "yeu  told  me 
there  was  no  one  you  cared  for  but  a 
man  in  a  book.  I  wonder  is  that  so 
now?" 

In  spite  of  herself  the  color  rushed 
into  Minola's  face.  It  was  a  lucky 
question  for  her,  however  unlucky  for 
him,  because  it  recalled  her  from  her 
softer  mood  to  natural  anger. 

"Tou  can  believe  me  in  love  with 
any  one  you  please  to  select  in  or  out 
of  a  book,  Mr.  Sheppard,  so  long  as  it 
gives  you  a  reason  for  not  persecuting 
me  with  your  own  attentions.  I  like 
a  man  in  a  book  better  than  one  out  of 
it;  it  is  so  easy  to  dose  the  book  and 
be  free  of  his  company  when  be  grows 
disagreeable." 

She  did  not  look  particularly  like  a 
Christian  then,  probably,  in  his  eyes. 
He  left  her,  his  heart  bursting  with 
love  and  anger.  When  Mary  Blanchet 
returned  she  found  Minola  pale  and 
haggard,  her  eyes  wasted  with  tears. 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

▲   HAN    OP    THB    TDiB. 

Several  days  passed  away,  and 
Minola  heard  no  more  from  Mr. 
Sheppard.     She  continued  in  a  state  of 
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moch  agitation;  her  nenres,  highlj 
Btrang,  were  sharply  jarred  by  the  newt 
of  the  approaching  death  of  Mrs. 
Sanlsbory.  It  was  almost  like  watch- 
ing outside  a  door,  and  counting  the 
slow,  painful  hours  of  some  lingering 
life  within,  while  yet  one  may  not  enter 
and  look  upon  the  pale  face,  and  min- 
gle with  the  friends  or  the  mouraersv 
but  is  shut  out  and  left  to  ask  and 
wait ;  it  was  like  this,  the  time  of  sus- 
jpense  which  Minola  passed,  not  know- 
ing whether  the  wife  of  her  father 
was  afiye  or  dead.  As  is  the  way  of 
all  generous  natures,  it  was  now  Ifino- 
la's  impulse  to  accuse  and  blame  hep- 
self  because  there  had  been  so  little  of 
mutual  forbearance  in  her  old  home  at 
Keeton.  She  kept  wondering  whether 
things  might  not  hare  gone  better,  if 
she  had  said  and  done  this  or  that ;  or, 
if  she  had  not  said  and  done  some- 
thing else.*  Fall  of  this  feeling,  she 
wrote  a  long  emotional  letter  to  Mr. 
Saulsbnry,  which  she  begged  of  him 
to  read  to  his  wife,  if  she  were  in  a 
condition  to  hear  it.  The  letter  was 
suffused  with  generous  penitence  and 
self-bumiHation.  It  was  a  letter  which 
perhaps  no  impartial  person  could  haye 
read  without  becoming  conyinced  that 
its  writer  must  hare  been  in  the  right 
in  most  of  the  controyersies  of  the 
past. 

The  letter  did  not  reach  the  eyes  or 
ears  for  which  it  waa  particularly  in- 
tended. Minola  receiyed  a  coldly  for- 
giying  answer  from  Mr.  Saols^ury — 
f orgiying  her  upon  his  own  account, 
which  was  more  than  Minola  had 
sought— but  adding,  that  he  had  not 
thought  it  desirable  to  withdraw,  for  a 
moment,  by  the  memory  of  earthly 
controyersies,  the  mind  of  his  wife 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  well- 
merited  heayen  which  was  opening 
upon  her.  Great  goodness  has  one 
other  advantage  in  addition  to  all  the 
rest  over  unconverted  error;  it  can, 
out  of  its  own  beatification,  find  a 
means  of  rebukingf  those  with  Whom  it 
is  not  on  terms  of  friendship.  The 
expected  ascent  of  Mrs.  Sanlsbury  into 
heaven  became  another  means  of  blow- 


ing poor  Minola  her  own  unworthiness. 
Mr.  Saulsbury  closed  by  saying  that 
Mrs.  Saulsbury  might  linger  yet  a  lit- 
tle, but  that  her  apotheosis  (this,  how- 
ever, was  not  his  word)  was  only  a 
question  of  days. 

There  was  nothing  left  for  Minola 
but  to  wait,  and  now  accuse  and  now 
try  to  justify  herself.  Many  a  time 
there  came  back  to  her  mind  the  three 
faces  on  the  mausoleum  in  Keeton,  the 
symbols  of  life,  death,  and  eternity; 
and  she  eould  not  help  wondering 
whether  the  mere  passing  through  the 
portal  of  death  could  all  at  once  trana* 
figure  a  cold,  narrow-minded,  peevish, 
egotistical  human  creature  into  the 
soul  of  lofty  calmness  and  ineffable 
sweetness,  all  peace  and  love,  which 
tiie  sculptor  had  set  out  in  his  illustra- 
tion of  humanity's  closing  state. 

Meantime,  she  kept  generally  at 
home,  except  for  her  familiar  walks  in 
the  park  and  her  now  less  frequent 
visits  to  the  British  Museum  and  to 
South  Kensington.  Lucy  Money,  sur- 
prised at  her  absence,  hunted  her  up, 
to  use  Lucy's  own  expression,  and  de- 
clared that  she  was  looking  paie  and 
wretched,  and  that  she  must  come 
over  to  AHictoria  street,  and  pass  a  day 
or  two  there,  for  companionship  and 
change.  Mary  Blanchei,  too^  pressed 
Ifinola  to  go;  and  at  last  die  consent- 
ed, not  unwilling  to  be  taken  forcibly 
out  of  her  self-inquisition  and  her  aax- 
ietiee  for  the  moment.  She  had  made 
no  other  acquaintances,  and  seemed 
resolute  not  to  make  any;  but  there 
was  always  something  peculiarly 
friendly  and  gemal  to  her  in  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Moneys'  home.  The 
whold  family  had  been  singularly  kind 
to  her,  and  their  kindness  was  abs^ 
lutely  disinterested.  Minola  could 
not  but  loye  Mrs.  Money,  and  eould 
not  but  be  a  little  amused  by  her;  and 
there  was  something  very  pleasing  to 
her  in  Mr.  Money's  strong  common 
sense  and  blunt  originality.  Minola 
Hked,  too,  the  curious  little  peeps  at 
odd  groupings  of  human  life  whidi 
she  could  obtain  by  sitting  f 6r  a  few 
hours  in  Mrs.  Money's  drawing-room. 
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All  tiie  mshiwdirmer^i  of  letters,  politics, 
art,  and  social  life  seemed  to  iUustraie 
itself  '<in  little*' there. 

Minola,  when  she  accompanied  Lucj 
to  her  home,  was  taken  by  the  girl  up 
and  down  to  this  room  and  that  to  see 
rarions  new  things  that  had  been 
bought,  and  the  two  young  women  en- 
tered Mrs.  Money's  drawing-room  a 
little  after  the  hovr  when  she  nsually 
began  to  receiye  visitors.  Alargelady^ 
who  spoke  with  a  very  deep  voice, 
was  seated  in  earnest  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Money. 

^'This  is  my  darling,  sweet  Lacy« 
I  perceive,"  the  lady  said  in  tones  of 
•eft  rolling  thunder  as  the  young  wo- 
men came  in* 

"  Oh— Lady  limpenny  1 " 

«Ck»me  here,  child,  and  embrace 
me  I  But  this  is  not  your  sister  ?  My 
sight  begins  to  fail  me  so  terribly ;  we 
must  expect  it,  Mrs.  Money,  at  our 
time  of  life.** 

Lucy  tossed  her  head  at  this,  and 
eould  hardly  be  civil.  She  was  always 
putting  in  little  protests,  more  or  lees 
distinctly  expressed,  against  Lady 
limpenny's  diiissification  of  Mrs.  Mo- 
ney and  herself  as  on  the  same  platform 
In  the  matter  of  age,  and  talking  so 
openly  of  'Hheir  time  of  life."  Li 
truth,  Mrs.  Money  was  still  quite 
a  young-looking  woman,  while  Lady 
Limpenny  herself  was  a  remarkably 
well-preserved  and  even  handsome 
matron ;  a  little  perhi^  too  full-blown, 
and  who  might  at  the  worst  have  sat 
fairly  enough  for  a  portrait  of  Hamlet's 
mother,  according  to  the  populav 
dramatic  rendering  of  Queen  (Gertrude. 

*^ No;  this  young  lady  ia  taller  than 
Theresa.  I  can  see  tluit,  although  I 
have  forgotten  my  glass.  I  always  for* 
get  or  mislay  my  glass." 

'*This  is  Miss  Grey— Miss  Minola 
Grey,"  said  Mrs.  Money.  ^*  Lady  Lim* 
penny,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  dear 
young  friend,  Miss  Minola  Grey." 

*^Dear  child,  what  a  sweet,  pretty 
name  1  Now  tell  me^  dearest,  where 
did  your  people  find  out  that  name  !  I 
should  so  like  to  know." 

*^I  think  it  was  found  in  Shake- 


speare," Minola  answered.  '^It  was 
my  mother's  choice,  I  believe." 

'^  A  name  in  the  family,  no  doubt. 
Some  names  ran  in  families.  I  dare 
say  yon  have  had  a— what  is  it  ? — ^Mi- 
nola in  your  family  in  every  genera- 
tion. One  cannot  tell  the  origin  of 
these*  things.  I  have  often  thought 
of  making  a  study  of  family  names* 
Now  my  name — ^Laura.  There  never 
was  a  generation  of  our  family — we 
are  the  Atomleys — ^there  never  was  a 
generation  of  the  Atomleye  iHthout  a 
Laura.  Now,  how  curious,  in  my  hus- 
band's family — Sir  James  Limpenny — 
in  every  generation  one  of  the  girls 
was  always  called  by  the  pet  name  of 
Ohat.  Up  to  the  days  of  the  Conquest, 
I  do  believe-*-or  is  it  the  Confessor 
perhaps  ? — ^yoa  would  find  a  Chat  Lim- 
penny." 

'*  There  ie  a  Chat  Moss  somewhere 
near  Manchester,"  said  Lucy  saucily, 
still  not  forgiving  the  remark  about 
the  time  of  life.  ^^We  crossed  it 
once  in  a  railway."  , 

<'Oh,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  Lucy  darling — nothing  at  alL 
I  am  speaking  of  girls,  you  know — 
girls  called  by  a  pet  name.  I  dare 
say  that  name  was  in  my  husband's 
family— oh,  long  before  the  place  you 
speak  of  was  ever  discovered.  But 
now,  Miss  Grey,  do  pray  excuse  me 
again — such  a  very  charming  name — 
Minola  I  But  pray  do  excuse  me: 
Buiy  I  ask  ib  that  hair  all  your  own  ? 
One  is  curious,  you  know,  when  one 
sees  such  wonderful  hair/' 

^*  Yes,  Lady  Limpenay, "  Minola  said 
impertuibaUy.  '^My  hair  is  all  my 
own." 

<'I  should  think  Nola's  hair  was  aQ 
her  own  indeed,"  Lucy  struck  in. 
**I  have  seen  her  doing  it  a  dozen 
times.  Not  lik^  that  she  Irould  put 
Oft  false  haiB." 

^^But,  my  sweet  child,  I  do  asiuve 
you  thaf  s  nothing  now,"  the  indom- 
itable Lady  Limpenny  went  on.  *^  Al- 
most everybody  wears  it  now— it's 
hMrdly  any  pretence  any  more.  That's 
why  I  asked  Miss  Grey— because  I 
thou^t  she  perhaps  wouldn't  mind^ 
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seeing  that  we  are  only  women,  we 
here.  And  it  is  such  wonderful  hair 
— and  it  is  all  her  own  I " 

"Yes,"  mormored  Lucy,  "all  her 
own;  and  her  teeth  are  her  own  too; 
and  even  her  eyes." 

"She  has  beautiful  eyes  indeed. 
Tou  have,  my  dear,"  the  good-natured 
Lady  Limpenny  went  on,  having  only 
caught  the  last  part  of  Lucy^s  inter- 
jected sentence.  "But  that  does  not 
iurpiise  one— at  least,  I  mean,  when 
we  see  lorely  eyes,  we  don't  fancy 
that  the  wearer  of  them  has  bought 
them  in  a  shop.  But  hair  is  yery  dif- 
ferent— and  that  is  why  I  took  the 
liberty  of  asking  this  young  lady. 
But  now,  my  darling  Theresa  Money, 
may  I  ask  again  about  your  husband  9 
Do  you  know  that  it  was  to  see  him 
particularly  I  came  to-day — ^not  you. 
Tes  indeed  I  But  you  are  not  angry 
with  me — I  know  you  don't  miiid.  X 
do  so  want  to  have  his  advice  on  this 
very,  very  important  matter." 

"Lucy,  dear,  will  you  ask  your 
papa  if  he  will  come  down  for  a  few 
moments — ^I  know  he  will — to  see  Lady 
Limpenny  ? " 

Mr.  Money's  ways  were  well  known 
to  Lady  Limpenny.  He  grumbled  if 
disturbed  by  a  servant,  unless  there 
was  the  most  satbfactory  and  suffi- 
cient reason,  but  he  would  put  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  intrusion  from 
Lucelet.  The  very  worst  that  could 
happen  to  Lucelet  was  to  have  one  of 
her  pretty  ears  gently  pulled.  So 
Lucy  went  to  disturb  him  unabashed, 
although  she  knew  he  was  always  dis- 
posed to  chaff  Lady  Limpenny. 

"But  you  really  don't  mean  to  say 
that  you  are  going  to  part  with  all 
your  china — ^with  your  uncle's  wonder- 
ful china?"  Mrs.  Money  asked  with 
eyes  of  almost  tearful  sympathy,  re- 
suming the  talk  which  Minola's  en- 
trance had  disturbed. 

"My  darling,  yes  I  I  must  do  it  1 
It  is  unavoidable." 

Minola  assumed  that  this  was  some 
story  of  sudden  impoverishment,  and 
filie  could  not  help  looking  up  at  the 
lady  with  wondering  and    regretful 
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eyes,  although  not  knowing  whether 
she  ought  to  have  heard  the  remark, 
or  whether  she  was  not  a  little  in  the 
way. 

Lady  Limpenny  caught  the  look. 

"This  dear  young  lady  is  sympa- 
thetic, I  know,  and  I  am  sure  the 
loves  China,  and  can  appreciate  my 
sacrifice.  But  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
sacrifice.  It  is  a  duty— a  sacred 
duty." 

"  But  is  it  ? "  Mrs.  Money  pleaded. 

"Dearest,  yes  1  My  soul  was  in 
danger.  I  was  in  danger  every  hour 
of  breaking  the  first  Commandment ! 
My  china  was  becoming  my  idolatry  I 
There  was  a  blue  set  which  was  com- 
ing between  me  and  heaven.  I  was 
in  danger  of  going  on  my  knees  to  it 
every  day.  I  found  that  my  whole 
heart  was  becoming  absorbed  in  it  I 
One  day  it  was  borne  in  upon  me;  it 
came  on  me  like  a  flash.  It  was  the 
day  I  had  been  to  hear  Christie  and 
Hanson " 

"To  hear  what  ?"  Mrs.  Money  ask-  . 
ed  in  utter  amazement. 

"Oh,  what  have  I  been  saying t 
Christie  and  Manson  !  My  dear,  that 
only  shows  you  the  turn  one's  wander- 
ing sinful  thoughts  will  take  1  I 
mean,  of  course.  Moody  and  Sankey. 
What  a  shame  to  confuse  such  names  I " 

"Oh,  Moody  and  Sankey,"  Mrs. 
Money  said  again,  becoming  clear  in 
her  mind. 

"Well,  it  flashed  upon  me  there 
that  I  was  in  danger;  and  I  saw 
where  the  danger  lay.  Darling,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  moment  1 
When  I  came  home  I  rushed — ^positive- 
ly rushed— into  Sir  James's  study. 
'James,' I  said,  'don't  remonstrate — 
pray  dont.  My  mind  is  made  up;  PU 
part  with  all  my  china.' " 

"Dear  me!"  Mrs.  Money  gently 
observed.  "And  Sir  James— wlu^ 
did  he  say  9  " 

"Well,"  Lady  Limpenny  went  on, 
with  an  air  of  disappointment,  "he 
only  said,  '  All  right,'  or  something  of 
that  kind.  He  was  writing,  and  he 
hardly  looked  up.  He  doesn't  care." 
And  she  nghed. 
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**Bat  how  good  he  is  not  to  make 
any  objection  ! " 

t* Yes— oh,  yes;  he  ifl  the  best  of 
men.  But  he  thinks  I  won't  do  it 
after  all." 

Mrs.  Money  smiled. 

"Now,  Theresa  Money,  I  wonder  at 
yon  I  I  do  really.  Of  coarse  I  know 
what  you  are  smiling  at.  Ton  too 
belieye  I  won't  do  it.  Do  yon  think 
I  wonld  sacrifice  my  sonl — deliberate- 
ly sacrifice  my  sonl — even  for  china  ? 
Ton,  dearest,  might  have  known  me 
better." 

^ ^Bnt  wonld  one  sacrifice  one's  sonl? " 

"Darling,  with  my  temperament, 
yes  I  Alas,  yes  1  I  know  it;  and 
therefore  I  am  resolved.  Oh,  here 
is  Mr.  Money.     Bnt  not  alone  1 " 

Mr.  Money  entered  the  room,  but 
not  alone  indeed,  for  there  came  with 
him  a  very  tall  man,  whom  Minola 
did  not  know;  and  then,  a  little  be- 
hind them,  Lucy  Money  and  Victor 
Heron.  Mr.  Money  spoke  to  Lady 
Limpenny,  and  then,  with  his  usual 
friendly  warmth,  to  Minola;  and  then 
he  presented  the  new-comer,  Mr.  St. 
Panl,  to  his  wife. 

Mr.  St.  Paul  attracted  Minola's  at- 
tention from  the  first.  He  was  very 
toll,  as  has  been  said,  but  somewhat 
stooped  in  the  shoulders.  He  had  a 
perfectly  bloodless  face,  with  keen, 
bold  blue  eyes;  his  square,  rather  re- 
ceding forehead  showed  deep  horizon- 
tal lines  when  he  talked  as  if  he 
were  an  old  man;  and  he  was  nearly 
bald.  His  square  chin  and  his  full, 
firm  lips  were  bare  of  beard  or 
moustache.  He  might  at  times  have 
seemed  an  elderly  man,  and  yet  one 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  a  young  man  looking  premature- 
ly old.  There  was  a  curious  hardi- 
hood about  him,  which  was  not  swag- 
ger, and  which  had  little  of  careless- 
ness, or  at  all  eyents  of  joyousness, 
about  it.  He  was  evidently  what 
would  be  called  a  gentleman,  but  the 
gentleman  seemed  somehow  to  have 
got  mixed  up  with  the  rowdy.  Mino- 
la promptly  decided  that  she  did  not 
like  him.      She  could  hear  Mr.   St. 


Paul  talking  in  a  loud,  rapid,  and 
strident  voice  to  Mrs.  Money,  appar- 
ently telling  her,  offhand,  of  travel 
and  adventure. 

Lady  Limpenny  had  seized  posses-  • 
sion  of  Mr.  Money,  and  was  endeavor- 
ing to  get  his  advice  about  the  sale 
of  her  china,  and  impress  him  with  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  saving  her 
soul.  Minola  was  near  Mrs.  Money, 
and  had  just  bowed  to  Victor  Heron, 
when  Mr.  St.  Paul  turned  his  blue 
eyes  upon  her. 

"This  is  your  elder  daughter,  I  pre- 
sume," he  said.  "May  I  be  intro- 
duced, Mrs.  Money?  Your  husband 
told  me  she  was  not  so  handsome  as 
her  sister,  but  I  really  can't  admit 
that." 

Mrs.  Money  was  not  certain  for  a 
moment  whether  her  daughter  The- 
resa might  not  have  come  into  the 
room ;  but  when  she  saw  that  he  was 
looking  at  Miss  Grey,  she  said,  in  her 
deep  tone  of  melancholy  kindness — 

"  No,  this  is  not  my  daughter,  Mr. 
St.  Paul;  and  even  with  all  a  mother's 
partiality,  I  have  to  own  that  Theresa 
is  not  nearly  so  handsome  as  this 
young  lady.  Miss  Grey,  may  I  intro-  "^ 
duce  Mr.  St.  Paul  ?  Miss  Grey  comes 
from  Duke'&-Eeeton.  Mr.  St.  Paul 
and  you  ought  to  be  acquaintances." 

"  Oh,  you  come  from  Duke's-Keeton, 
Miss  Grey";  and  he  dropped  Mrs. 
Money,  and  drew  himself  a  chair  next 
to  Minola.  "  So  do  I — I  believe  I  was 
bom  there.  Do  you  like  the  old 
place?" 

"  No;  I  don't  think  I  Uke  it." 

"  Nor  I;  in  fact  I  hate  it.  Do  you 
live  there  now  ?  " 

She  explained  that  she  had  now  left 
Eeeton  for  good,  and  was  living  in 
London.     He  laughed. 

"I  left  it  for  good  long  ago,  or  for 
bad.  I  have  been  about  the  world  for 
ever  so  many  years;  I've  only  just 
got  back  to  town.  I've  been  hunting 
in  Texas,  and  rearing  cattle  in  Kansas 
— that  sort  of  thing.  I  left  Eeeton 
because  I  didn't  get  on  with  my  peo- 
ple." 

Minola  could  not  help  smiling  at. 
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what  seemed  the  odd  similarity  in  their 
history. 

'^Yoii  smile  because  yoa  think  it 
was  no  wonder  they  didn't  get  on  with 
me,  I  sap^oee  I  I  left  long  ago— cut 
and  run  long  before  you  were  bom. 
My  brother  and  I  don't  get  on;  never 
shall,  I  dare  say.  I  am  generally  con- 
sidered to  haye  disgraced  the  family. 
He's  g<»ng  back  to  Eeeton,  where  he 
hasn't  been  for  years ;  and  so  am  I,  for  a 
while.  •  He's  been  travelling  in  the  East, 
and  living  in  Italy,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  while  I've  been  hunting  buffa- 
loes and  growing  cattle -out  West." 

'^  Are  you  going  to  settle  in  Eeeton 
now  ?  "  Miss  Grey  asked,  for  lack  of 
uiything  else  to  say. 

**  Not  I;  oh,  no  1  I  don't  suppose  I 
could  settle  anywhere  now.  Tou  can't, 
I  think,  when  you've  got  into  the  way 
of  knocking  about  the  world.  I  don't 
know  a  soul  down  there  now,  I  sup- 
pose. I'm  going  to  Keeton  now  chief- 
ly to  annoy  my  brother."  And  he 
laughed  a  laugh  of  half-cynical  good 
humor,  and  thrust  his  hands  deep  into 
his  pockets. 

'^A  Christian  purpose,"  Miss  Ghrey 
said. 

**Yes,  isn't  it?  We  were  always 
like  that,  I  assure  you ;  the  elders  and 
the  youBgers  never  could  hit  off — al- 
ways quarrelling.  I'm  one  of  the 
youngers,  though  you  wouldn't  think 
so  to  look  at  me,  Miss  Orey  ?  Do  look 
at  me." 

Miss  Grey  looked  at  him  very  com- 
posedly. He  gazed  into  her  bright 
eyes  with  undisguised  admiraition« 

**Weil,  I'm  gofeig  to  thwart  my 
good  brother  in  Eeeton.  He's  coming 
home,  and  going  to  do  all  his  duties 
awfully  regular  and  well,  don't  you 
know;  and  first  of  all,  he'9  going  to 
have  a  r^^lar,  good,  obedient  Con- 
servative member — a  warming-pan. 
Do  you  understand  that  sort  of  thing? 
I  believe  the  son  of  some  honest  pOor* 
rate  collector,  or  something  of  that 
sort — a  fellow  named  Sheppard.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  any  fellow  in  Keeton 
named  Sheppard  ?— -Jack  Sheppard,  I 
shouldn't  wonder." 


<«I  know  Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard, 
and  he  is  a  very  respectable  man." 

'*  Deuce  he  is;  but  not  a  livdly  soit 
of  man,  I  should  think." 

*'No;  not  exactly  lively." 

'^No;  he  wouldn't  suit  my  brother 
if  he  was.  Hope  be  isn't  a  friend  of 
yours?  Well,  we're  going  to  oppose 
him  lor  the  fun  of  the  thing.  How 
very  glad  my  brother  will  be  to  see 
me*  I  am  afraid  I  pass  for  a  regular 
scamp  in  the  memories  of  you  Keeton 
people.  Ton  must  have  heard  of  me, 
Miss  Grey.  No?  Before  your  time, 
I  suppose.  Besides,  I  didnt  call  my- 
self St.  Paul  then ;  I  took  on  that  name 
in  America;  it's  my  mother's  family 
name;  that's  how  you  wouldn't  re- 
member about  me,  even  if  you  had 
heard.  You  know  the  mausoleum  in 
the  park,  I  dare  say  ?  " 

'*  Very  well  indeed.  K  used  to  be 
a  favorite  place  with  me." 

^*Ah,  yes.  My  last  offence  was 
shooting  off  pistoto  there — aiming  at 
the  heads  over  the  entrance,  yon 
know.  One  of  them  will  carry  my 
mark  to  his  laet  day,  I  believe." 

^*  Tes ;  I  remember  noticing  that  l^e 
face  of  Death  has  a  mark  on  it — a 
small  hole." 

He  laughed  again. 

^*  Just  so.  That's  my  mark.  Poor 
father  !  It  was  the  great  whim  of  his 
life  to  build  that  confounded  thing, 
and  he  didn't  enjoy  it  after  alL  My 
brother,  I  am  told,  proposes  to  occupy 
part  of  it  in  good  time.  They  wont 
pat  me  there,  you  maiy  be  sure." 

**your  brother  is  the  Duke?"  Mi- 
nola  said,  a  faint  memory  returning  to 
her  about  a  wild  youth  of  the  family 
who  had  had  to  leave  the  anny  in  some 
disgrace,  and  went  away  somewhsM 
beyond  seas. 

'<  Tes;  I  thought  I  told  you,  er  that 
Money  had  mentioned  it.  Tes;  I  was 
the  goo^for-nething  of  the  family. 
Tou  can't  imagine,  though,  what  a 
number  of  good-for-nothings  are  doing 
well  out  Denver  City  way,  out  in  Oi^ 
OTado.  When  I  was  there,  there  were 
three  fellows  from  the  Guards,  and 
some  fellows  I  knew  at  Eton,  all 
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ing  cattle,  toad  making  money,  and 
hunting  buftalo,  and  potting  IndiaBa, 
and  making  themaelves  generally  as 
happy  as  sandboys.  I've  made  money 
myself,  and  might  have  made  a  k>t 
more,  I  dare  say/' 

Mr.  St.  Paul  evidently  delighted  to 
hear  himself  talk. 

«*|t  most  be  a  very  dangerous  place 
to  live  in,'*  Minola  said,  wishing  he 
would  tdlk  to  somebody  else. 

*^  Well,  there's  the  chance  of  getting 
your  hair  raised  by  the  Indians.  Do 
you  know  what  that  means — haying 
your  hair  raised  ? " 

'^I  su|^>ose  being  scalped." 

*' Exactly.  Well,  that's  a  danger. 
But  it  isn't  so  much  a  danger  if  you 
don't  go  about  in  gangs.  That's  the 
mistake  fellows  make;  they  think  it's 
the  safe  thing  to  do,  but  it  isn't.  Go 
about  in  parties  of  two,  and  the  Indi« 
ans  never  will  see  you — ^never  will  no- 
tice you." 

Minola's  eyes  happened  at  this  mo- 
ment to  meet  those  of  Heron. 

** You  know  Heron?" 

"Oh,  yes;  very  well." 

"A  good  fellow — ^very  good  fellow, 
though  he  has  such  odd  philantliropic 
fads  about  niggers  and  man  and  a 
brother,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Got  into  a  nice  mess  out  there  in  St. 
Xavier's,  didn't  he  ? " 

^*  I  heard  that  his  conduct  did  him 
great  honor,"  2(&M>la  said  warmly. 

"Yes,  yes — of  course,  yes;  if  you 
look  at  it  in  that  sort  of  way.  But 
these  black  fellows,  you  know — ^it  real- 
ly isn't  worth  a  man's  while  bothering 
about  them.  They're  just  as  well  off 
in  slavery  as  not — deuced  deal  better, 
I  think ;  I  dare  ssfy  some  of  their  kings 
and  chiefs  think  they  have  a  light  to 
sell  them  if  they  Uke.  I  told  Heron 
at  the  time  I  wouldn't  bother  if  I  was 
he.    Where's  the  use,  yon  know  I " 

"Were  you  there  at  the  time?" 
Ifinola  asked,  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Yes,  I  was  there.  I'd  been  in  the 
Oregon  country,  and  I  met  with  aa 
accident,  and  got  a  fever,  and  all  that  ^ 
and  I  wanted  a  little  rest  and  a  mild 
elimate,  you  know;  and  I  made  for 


San  Francisco,  and  some  fellows  there 
told  me  to  go  to  these  Settlements  of 
ours  in  the  Pacific,  and  I  went.  I  saw 
a  good  deal  of  Heron — ^he  was  very 
hos^table  and  that,  and  then  this 
row  came  on.  He  behaved  like  a 
deuced  young  fool,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"He  was  not  understood,"  said 
Minola,  "and  he  has  been  treated  very 
badly  by  the  Government." 

*•  ^  Of  course  he  has.  I  told  him  they 
would  treat  him  badly.  They  wouldn't 
understand  all  his  concern  about  black 
fellows — ^how  could  they  understand 
it?  Why  didn't  he  let  it  alone  ?  The 
fellow  who's  out  there  now — ^you  won't 
find  him  bothering  about  such  things, 
you  bet — as  we  say  out  West,  if  you 
will  excuse  such  a  rough  expression. 
Miss  Grey.  But  of  course  Heron  has 
been  treated  very  badly,  and  we  are 
going  to  run  him  for  Duke's-Keeton." 

Several  visitors  had  now  come  in, 
and  Mr.  Heron  contrived  to  change  his 
position  and  cross  over  to  the  part  of 
the  room  where  Minola  was. 

"Look  here,  Heron,"  Mr.  St  Paul 
said ;  '  ^ou  have  got  a  staunch  ally  here 
already.  Miss  Grey  means  to  wear 
your  colors,  I  dare  say^do  they  wear 
colors  at  elections  now  in  England  ? 
— ^I  don't  know — and  you  had  better 
canvass  for  her  influence  in  Keeton. 
If  I  were  an  elector  of  Eeeton,  I'd  vote 
for  the  Pope  or  the  Sultan  if  Misa 
Grey  asked  me." 

Meanwhile  Lady  limpenny  was 
pleading  her  cause  with  Mr.  Money. 
It  maybe  said  that  Lady  Limpenny 
was  the  wife  of  a  physician  who  had 
been  knighted,  and  who  had  no  chil- 
dren. Her  husband  was  wholly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  professiomd  occnpatioBS, 
and  never  even  thought  of  going  any- 
where with  his  wife,  or  concerning 
himself  about  what  she  did.  Ho 
knew  the  Money  women  profession- 
ally, and  except  professionally,  he 
could  not  be  said  to  know  anybody. 
Lady  limpenny,  therefore,  indulged 
all  her  whims  freely.  Her  moet  add- 
ing or  moet  often  recurring  whim  waa 
an  anxiety  for  the  salvation  of  her 
soul ;  but  she  had  passionate  flirtationa 
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meanwhile  with  china,  poetry,  flowers, 
private  theatricals,  lady-helps,  and 
other  pastimes  and  questions  of  the 
hour. 

'  *  You'll  never  part  with  that  china, " 
Mr.  Money  said— "you  know  you 
can't." 

"  Oh,  but  my  dear  Money,  you  don't 
understand  my  feelings.  You  are  not, 
you  know — an  old  friend  may  say  so 
— you  are  not  a  religious  man.  You 
have  not  been  penetrated  by  what  I 
call  religion— not  yet,  I  mean." 

"Not  yet,  certainly.  Well,  why 
don't  you  send  to  Christie  and  Man- 
son's  at  once  ?  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Money,  to  part  with 
my  china  in  that  way — ^to  have  it  sent 
all  about  the  world  perhaps.  Oh,  no  1 
I  want  to  part  with  it  to  some  friend 
who  will  let  me  come  and  see  it  now 
and  again." 

"Have  you  thought  of  this.  Lady 
limpenny  ?  Suppose,  when  you  have 
sold  it,  you  go  to  see  it  now  and  then, 
and  covet  it — covet  your  neighbor's 
goods — perhaps  long  even  to  steal  it. 
Where  is  the  spiritual  improvement 
then  ? " 

"Money!  You  shock  met  You 
horrify  me  !  Could  that  be  possible  ? 
Is  there  such  weakness  in  human  na- 
ture?" 

"  Quite  possible,  I  assure  you.  You 
have  been  yourself  describing  the  in- 
fluence of  these  unregulated  likings. 
How  do  you  know  that  they  may  not 
get  the  better  of  you  in  another  way  t 
Take  my  advice,  and  keep  your  china. 
It  will  do  you  less  harm  in  your  own 
possession  than  in  that  of  anybody 
else." 

"If  I  could  think  so,  my  dear 
Money." 

"  Think  it  over,  my  dear  Lady  Lim- 
penny;  look  at  it  from  this  point  of 
view,  and  let  me  know  your  decision 
— then  we  can  talk  about  it  again." 

Lady  Limpenny  relapsed  for  a  while 
into  reflection,  with  a  doubtful  and 
melancholy  expression  upon  her  face. 
Money,  however,  had  gained  his  point, 
or,  as  he  would  himself  have  expressed 
it,  "choked  her  off"  for  the  moment. 


" I  don't  like  your  new  friend,"  said 
lOnola  to  ^ctor. 

"  My  new  friend  t    Who's  he  ?  " 

"Your  friend  Mr.  St.  Paul" 

"Oh,  he  isn't  a  new  friend,  or  a 
friend  at  alL  He  is  rather  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, if  anything." 

'*  Well,  I  don't  like  him." 

"Nor  I.  Dont  let  yourself  be 
drawn  into  mudi  talk  with  him." 

"No?  Then  there  is  somebody 
you  don't  like,  Mr.  Heron.  That's  a 
healthy  sign.  I  really  thought  you 
liked  all  men  and  all  women,  without 
exception." 

"Well,  I  am  not  good  at  disliking 
people,  but  I  don't  like  himj  and  I 
didn't  like  to  see  him  talking  to  you.** 

"  Indeed  ?  Yet  he  is  a  political  ally 
of  yours  and  of  Mr.  Money  now." 

"That's  a  different  thing;  and  I 
don't  know  anything  very  bad  of  him, 
only  I  had  rather  you  didn't  have  too 
much  to  say  to  him.  He's  a  rowdy — 
that's  alL  If  I  had  a  sister,  I  shouldn't 
care  to  have  him  for  an  acquaintance 
of  hers." 

"Is  it  a  vice  to  know  him  ?  " 

"Almost,  for  women,"  Heron  said 
abruptly;  and  presently,  having  left 
Minola,  interposed,  as  if  without 
thinking  of  it,  between  Lucy  Money 
and  St.  Paul,  who  was  engaging  her 
in  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  MIDNIGHT  OONFIDBlfOB. 

Mb.  St.  Paul  stayed  to  dinner  that 
day,  being  invited  by  Money  without 
ceremony,  and  accepting  the  invitation 
in  the  easiest  way.  Victor  Heron  de- 
clined to  remain.  The  family  and 
Minola,  with  Mr.  St.  Paul,  made  up 
the  party.  St.  Paul  was  very  atten- 
tive to  Mrs.  Money,  who  appeared  to 
be  delighted  with  him.  He  talked  all 
through  the  dinner — ^he  hardly  ever 
stopped ;  he  had  an  adventure  in  T^xas, 
or  in  Mexico,  or  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  apropos  of  everything;  he 
seemed  equally  pleased  whether  his 
listeners  believed  or  disbelieved  hit 
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stories,  and  he  talked  of  his  own  affairs 
with  a  cool  frankness,  as  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  all  the  world  most  know 
everything  about  him,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  speak  bluntly  out.  He 
could  not  be  called  cynical  in  manner, 
for  cynicism  presupposes  a  sort  of  af- 
fectation, a  defiance,  or  a  deliberate 
fo%e  of  some  kind,  and  St.  Paul  seemed 
absolutely  without  affectation— com* 
pletely  self-satisfied  and  easy.  "Victor 
had  spoken  of  him  as  *  ^  a  rowdy — ^that's 
all."  But  that  was  not  all.  He  was 
— ^if  such  a  phrase  could  be  tolerated 
— a  **  gentleman  rowdy."  His  morals 
and  his  code  of  honor  seemed  to  be 
those  of  a  Mexican  horse-stealer,  and 
yet  anybody  must  have  known  that  he 
was  by  birth  and  early  education  an 
English  gentleman. 

^'I  don't  think  I  know  a  soul  about 
town,"  he  said.  '^I  looked  in  at  the 
club  once  or  twice — always  kept  up 
my  subscription  there  during  my  worst 
of  times — and  I  didn't  see  a  creature  I 
could  recollect.  I  dare  say  the  people 
who  know  my  brother  won't  care  to 
know  me.  I  did  leave  such  a  deuce 
of  a  reputation  behind  me ;  and  they'll 
all  be  sure  to  think  I  haven't  got  a  red 
cent — a  penny,  I  mean.  There  they 
are  mistaken.  Somehow  the  money- 
making  gift  grows  on  you  out  West." 

"Why  don't  you  settle  down?" 
Money  asked.  "  6kt  into  Parliament, 
marry,  range  yourself,  and  all  that — 
make  up  with  your  brother  and  be  all 
right.  Tou  have  plenty  of  time  before 
you  yet." 

"My  good  fellow,  what  do  you 
call  plenty  of  time  ?  Look  at  me — 
I'm  as  bald  as  if  I  were  a  judge." 

"  Oh,  bald  !  that's  nothing.  Every- 
body is  bald  nowadays." 

**  But  I'm  thirty-five  I  Thirty-five 
— think  of  that,  young  ladies  1  a  griz- 
zled, grim  old  fogey — what  is  it 
Thackeray  says?~all  girls  know  Thack- 
eray— ^who  on  earth  would  marry  me  ? 
My  brother  and  his  wife  have  given 
me  such  a  shockingly  bad  character. 
Some  of  it  I  deserved,  perhaps ;  some 
of  it  I  didn't.  They  think  I  have  dis- 
graced the  family  name,  I  dare  say. 


What  did  the  family  name  do  for  me 
I  should  like  to  know  ?  Out  in  Texas 
we  didn't  care  much  about  family 
names." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  your  view  of 
things,  Mr.  St.  Paul, "Mrs.  Money  said 
in  her  soft  melancholy  tone.  "Eng- 
land is  destroyed  by  caste  and  class. 
I  honor  a  man  of  family  who  has  the 
spirit  to  put  away  such  ideas." 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  all  well  enough  if 
one  were  the  eldest  brother,  and  had 
the  money,  and  all  that.  I  should  like 
to  be  the  Duke,  I  dare  say,  well 
enough.  But  I  can't  be  that,  and  I've 
been  very  happy  hunting  buffaloes  for 
months  together,  and  no  one  but  an 
old  Indian  to  speak  to.  I  don't  dis- 
grace the  Duke's  family  name,  for  I've 
dropped  it,  nor  any  courtesy  title,  for 
I  don't  use  any.  I  believe  they  have 
forgotten  me  altogether  in  Eeeton. 
Miss  Qrey  tells  me  so." 

"Excuse  me,"  Minola  said.  "I 
didn't  say  that,  for  I  didn't  know.  I 
only  said  I  didn't  remember  hearing 
of  you  by  your  present  name;  but 
I  didn't  know  any  of  the  family 
at  the  Castle.  We  belonged  to  the 
townspeople,  and  were  not  likely 
to  have  much  acquaintance  with  the 
Castle." 

"  Except  at  election  time — I  know," 
St.  Paul  said  with  a  laugh.  "Well, 
Pm  worse  off  now,  for  they  won't 
know  me  even  at  election  time." 

Then  the  talk  went  off  again  under 
St.  Paul's  leadership,  and  almost  by 
his  sole  effort,  to  his  adventurous  life, 
and  he  told  many  stories  of  fights 
with  Indians,  of  vigilance  committees, 
of  men  hanged  for  horse-stealing,  and 
of  broken-down  English  scamps,  who 
either  got  killed  or  made  their  fortune 
out  West.  A  cool  contempt  for  hu- 
man life  was  made  specially  evident. 
"I  like  a  place,"  the  narrator  more 
than  once  observed,  "  where  you  can 
kill  a  man  if  you  want  to  and  no  both- 
er about  it."  Perhaps  still  more  evi- 
dent was  the  contempt  for  every  prin- 
ciple but  that  of  comradeship. 

After  dinner  Mr.  St.  Paul  only 
showed  himself  in  the  drawing-room 
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for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  took 
his  leave. 

''Papa,"  Lucy  said  instantly,  '*do 
tell  us  aU  about  Mr.  St.  Paul.'' 

''Are  yon  carious  to  know  some- 
thing alMmt  him,  Miss  Grey  t "  Money 
asked. 

''Wen,  he  certunly  seems  to  be  an 
odd  sort  of  person.  He  is  so  little 
like  what  I  ehould  imagine  a  pirate  oi 
romance." 

**  Not  a  bad  bit.  He  is  a  sort  of  pi- 
rate out  of  date.  But  he  represents, 
with  a  little  exaggeration,  a  certain 
tendency  among  younger  sons  to-day. 
Some  younger  sons,  you  know,  are  go- 
ing into  trade;  some  are  working  at 
the  bar,  or  becoming  professional 
journalists;  some  are  rearing  sheep  in 
Australia,  and  cattle  in  Kansas  and 
Texas.  It's  a  phase  of  ciTilization 
worth  observing,  IGss  Grey,  to  you 
who  go  in  for  being  a  sort  of  little 
philosopher." 

**Dear  papa,  how  can  you  say  so  t 
Nola  does  not  go  in  for  being  anything 
so  dry  and  dreadfuL" 

'^The  tendencies  of  an  aristocracy 
must  always  interest  a  thoughtful 
mind  like  Miss  Grey's,  Lucy,"  Mrs. 
Money  said  gravely.  "There  is  at 
least  something  hopeful  in  the  min- 
gling of  classes." 

"In  young  swells  becoming  dro- 
vers and  rowdies  t "  Money  observed. 

"  Hum  !    Well,  as  to  that ^"  and  he 

stopped. 

"I  think  I  am  a  little  interested  in 
him,"  Minola  said ;  "  but  only  person- 
ally, not  philosophically." 

"Well,  that's  nearly  all  about  him. 
He  was  a  scamp,  and  he  knocked 
about  the  worid,  and  settled,  if  that 
can  be  called  settling,  out  West  for  a 
while;  and  he  has  made  money,  and  I 
hope  he  has  sown  his  wild  oats;  and 
he  has  come  home  for  variety,  and,  I 
think,  to  annoy  his  brother.  I  met 
him  in  Egypt,  and  I  knew  him  in  Eng- 
land too ;  and  so  he  came  to  see  me, 
and  he  found  a  sort  of  old  acquaint- 
ance in  Heron.  That's  all.  He's  a 
clever  fellow,  and  not  a  bad  fellow  in 
his  way.    I  dare  say  he  would  have 


made  a  very  decent  follower  of  Drake 
or  Raleigh  if  he  had  be^n  bom  at  the 
right  time." 

Minola's  attention  was  drawn  away 
somewhat  from  the  character,  adven- 
tures, and  philosophical  interest  of 
Mr.  St.  Paul  to  observe  some  peculiar- 
ity in  the  manner  of  Lucy  Money.  Al- 
though Lucy  had  set  out  by  declaring 
herself  wildly  eager  to  know  some- 
thing about  St.  Paul,  she  very  soon 
dropped  out  of  the  conversation,  and 
drew  listlessly  away.  After  a  while 
she  sat  at  the  piano,  and  began  slowly 
playing  some  mAt  and  melancholy 
chords.  Minola  had  been  observing 
something  of  a  change  in  Lacy  this 
present  vimt,  something  that  she  had 
not  seen  before.  Mr.  Money  presently 
went  to  his  study ;  the  women  all  dis- 
persed, and  Ifinola  sat  in  her  bedroom, 
and  wondered  within  herself  whether 
anything  was  disturbing  Lucy's  bright 
little  mind. 

It  was  curious  to  note  how  Lucy 
Money*s  soft  ways  had  won  upon  Mi- 
nola.   Lucy  twined  herself  round  tiie 
i^ections  of  the  stronger  girl,   and 
clung  to  her.    Mrs.  Money  was  pleased, 
amused,   and  touched  by  the  sig^t 
The  calm  Theresa  was  a  little  annoyed, 
considering  Lucy  to  show  thereby  t 
lack  of  the  composure  and  dignity  be- 
fitting a  woman;  and  Mary  Blanchct 
was  sometimes  disposed  to  be  jealoa& 
Minola  herself  was  filled  with  affec- 
tionate kindness  for   the  overgrown 
child,  not  untempered  with  a  dash  of 
pity  and  wonder.     She  was  sometimes 
inclined  to  address  the  girl  in  certain 
Hnes  from  Joanna  BaUlie,  forgotten 
now  evMi  of  most  readers  of  poetry, 
and  ask  hw,   "Thou  sweetest  tiibg 
that  e'er  didst  fix   its  lightly-flhred 
spray  on  the  rude  rock,  ah  1  wouldrt 
thou  cling  to  fTw  f  "    For  whatever  the 
outer  world   and  its  lookers-on  may 
have  thought  of  her,  it  is  certain  that 
Minola  did  still  believe  herself  to  bo 
cold,  unloving,  hard  to  warm  toward 
her  fellow-beings.     The  unrestrained, 
unaffected  love  of  Lucy  filled  her  at 
once  with  surprise  and  a  sweeter,  ¥^ 
er  feeling. 
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So  when  she  heard  the  patter  of 
feet  at  her  door  she  hardly  had  to 
wait  for  the  familiar  tap  and  the  fa- 
miliar voice  to  know  that  Lacelet  was 
there.  Minola  opened  the  door,  and 
Lacelet  came  in  with  her  hair  all 
loosely  around  her,  and  ker  eyes  spar- 
kling. 

''May  I  sit  a  little  and  t;alk  ?''  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  she 
coiled  herself  on  the  hearthrug  near 
the  chair  on  which  Minola  had  been 
sitting.  ''You  sit  there  again,  Nohu 
Are  you  glad  to  see  me  f  *' 

"Very,  very  glad,  Lucy  dear." 

"  Do  you  love  me,  master  ?  no  ? "  For 
Minola  had,  among  other  things,  been 
teaching  Lucy  to  read  Shakespeare, 
and  Lucy  had  just  become  enamored 
of  Ariel's  tender  question,  and  waq  de- 
lighted to  turn  it  to  her  own  account. 

"Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel,"  said 
Minola,  carrying  on  the  quotation; 
and  Lucy  positively  crimsoned  with  a 
double  delight,  having  her  quotation 
understood  and  answered,  and  an  as- 
surance of  affection  given. 

"  Why  don't  you  let  down  your  hair, 
Nola  f  Do  let  me  see  it  now  complete- 
ly down.  I'ti  do  it — allow  me."  And 
she  sprang  up,  came  behind  liGnola, 
and  "undid"  all  her  hair,  so  that  it 
fell  around  her  back  and  shoulders. 
Minola  could  hardly  keep  from  blush- 
ing to  be  thus  made  a  picture  of  and 
openly  admired.  "  There,  that  is  per- 
fectly beautiful  !  Ton  look  like  Iiady 
€k)diva,  or  like  the  Fair  One  with 
Locks  of  Gold,  if  you  prefer  that.  Did 
you  ever  read  the  story  of  "The  Fair 
One  with  Locks  of  Qold,'  when  you 
were  a  little  girl?  Oh,  please  leave 
your  hair  just  as  it  is,  and  let  me  look 
at  it  for  awhile.  Do  you  remember 
Lady  Lin^nny*s  nonsense  to-day  ? " 

Minola  allowed  her  to  please  herself, 
and  they  began  to  talk ;  but  after  the 
first  joy  of  coming  in,  Lucy  seemed  a  lit- 
tle dUtraite,  and  not  quite  like  herself. 
She  fell  into  little  momenta  of  silence 
every  now  and  then,  and  sometimes 
looked  up  into  Mnola's  face  as  if  she 
were  going  to  say  something,  and  then 
stopped. 


Minola  saw  that  her  friend  had  some- 
thing on  her  mind,  but  thought  it  best 
not  to  ask  her  any  questions,  feeling 
sure  that  if  Lucy  had  anything  she 
wished  to  say,  Lucy  would  not  keep  it 
long  unsaid. 

After  a  moment's  pause,  "  Kola  I " 

"  Zes,  dear." 

"You  don't  much  like  men  in  gene- 
ral?" 

* '  Well,  Lucy  dear,  I  don't  know  that 
anybody  much  likes  men  in  general, 
or  women  either.  Qood  Christians  say 
that  they  love  all  their  brothers  and 
sisters,  biit  I  don't  suppose  it's  with  a 
very  ardent  love." 

' '  But  you  rather  go  in  for  not  liking 
men  as  a  rule,  don't  you  ? " 

Minola  was  a  little  amused  by  the 
words,  "go  in  for  not  liking  men." 
They  seemed  to  be  what  she  knew 
Lucy  never  meant  them  for — ^a  sort  of 
rebuke  to  the  affectation  which  would 
formally  pose  itself  as  misanthropic. 
Minola  had  of  late  begun  to  entertain 
doubts  as  i^  wbether  a  certain  ammmt 
of  half-conscious  egotism  and  affecta- 
tion did  xiot  mingle  in  her  old-time 
proclamations  of  a  dislike  to  men. 

"  I  think  I  rather  did  go  in  for  not 
liking  men,  Lucy;  but  I  think  I  am 
beginning  to  be  a  little  penitent.  Per- 
haps I  was  rather  general  in  my  ideas ; 
perhaps  the  men  I  knew  best  were  not 
very  fair  specimens  of  the  human  race ; 
perhaps  men  in  general  don't  very 
much  care  what  I  think  of  them." 

"Any  man  would  care  if  he  knew 
you,  especially  if  he  saw  you  with  your 
hair  down  like  that.  But,  anyhow, 
you  don't  dislike  M  men  ? " 

**0h,  no,  dear.  How  could  I  dis- 
like your  father,  Lucelet  ? " 

"No,"  Lucy  said,  looking  round 
with  earnest  eyes ;  ' '  who  could  dislike 
him,  Kola  ?  I  am  so  fond  of  him ;  I 
could  say  almost  anything  to  him.  If 
you  knew  what  I  have  lately  been 
talking  to  him  about,  you  would 
wonder.  Well,  but  he  is  not  the  only 
man  you  don't  dislike ;  I  am  sure  you 
don't  dislUce  Mr.  Heron."  Her  eyes 
grew  more  inquiring  and  eager  than 
before. 
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"No,  indeed,  Lucy;  I  don't  think 
any  one  could  dislike  him  either." 

" I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so; 
but  I  want  you  to  say  some  more.  Tell 
me  what  you  think  of  Mr.  Heron ;  I 
am  curious  to  know.  You  are  so  much 
more  clever  than  I,  and  you  can  un- 
derstand people  and  see  into  them. 
Tell  me  exactly  what  you  see  in  Mr. 
Heron." 

* '  Why  do  you  want  to  know  all  this, 
Lucy  ? " 

**  Because  I  want  to  hear  your  opin- 
ion very  particularly,  for  you  are  not  a 
hero-worshipper,  and  you  don't  ad- 
mire men  in  general.  Some  girls  are 
such  enthusiastic  fools  that  they  make 
a  hero  out  of  every  good-looking 
young  man  they  meet.  But  "you  are 
not  like  that,  Nola." 

"Oh,  no  I  I  am  not  like  that," 
Nola  echoed,  not  without  a  thought 
^  that  now,  perhaps,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  she  inmost  wished  she 
were, 

"  Well,  then,  tell  me.  First,  do  you 
think  Mr.  Heron  handsome  ?  " 

"Yes,  Lucy;  I  think  he  is  hand- 
some." 

"Then  do  you  like  him  ?  Do  tell 
me  what  you  think  of  him." 

"In  the  name  of  heaven,"  Minola 
asked  herself,  "why  should  I  not 
speak  the  truth  in  answer  to  so  plain 
and  innocent  a  question  ?  "  She  an- 
swered quietly,  and  looking  straight- 
forward at  the  fire : 

"I  like  Mr.  Heron  very  much,  Lucy, 
I  don't  know  many  men — ^young  men 
especially — but  1  like  him  better  than 
any  young  man  I  have  met  as  yet." 

"As  yet.  Yes,  yes.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  you  say  that,"  Lucy  said  with 
beaming  eyes,  and  growing  good-hu- 
moredly  saucy  in  her  very  delight. 
"As  yet.  Yes,  you  put  that  in  well, 
Nola." 

"How  so,  dear?" 

"Oh,  you  know.  Because  of  the 
^  one  yet  to  present  himself;  the 
not  impossible  He — nearly  impossible 
though— who  is  to  be  fit  for  my  Nola. 
I  tell  you  I  shall  scrutinize  him  before 
I  allow  his  pretensions  to  pass.  Well, 
now,  about  Mr.  Heron  ? " 


"I  think  him  a  very  brave,  gene* 
rous,  and  noble-hearted  young  man. 
I  think  he  has  not  a  selfish  thought  or 
a  mean  purpose  about  him,  and  I 
think  he  has  spirit  and  talent;  and  I 
hope  one  day  to  hear  that  he  has 
made  himself  an  honorable  name." 

Lucy  turned  now  to  Minola  a  pair  of 
eyes  that  were  moist  with  tears. 

"Tell  me,  Nola" — and  her  voice 
grew  a  little  tremulous — "don't  you 
think  he's  a  man  a  woman  might  fall 
in  love  with?" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and 
Lucy  leaned  upon  Nola's  knees,  eager- 
ly looking  into  her  face.  Then  Nola 
answered,  in  a  quiet,  measured  under- 
tone, 

"Oh,  yes,  Lucy;  I  do  indeed.  I 
think  he  is  a  man  a  woman  might  fall 
in  love  with." 

"Thank  you,  Nola.  That  is  all  I 
wanted  to  ask  you." 

There  was  another  pause. 

"Nolal" 

"Yes,  Lucy." 

"You  don't  ask  me  anything." 

"Perhaps,  dear,  because  there  is 
.  nothing  I  want  to  know." 

"  Then  you  do  guess  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  dear,  I  do  guess." 

"Well— but  what?" 

"I  suppose — ^that  you  are— engaged 
to  Mr.  Heron." 

Lucy  started  up  with  her  face  all  on 
fire. 

"Oh,  no,  Nola,  dear  darling  I  you 
have  guessed  too  much.  I  wish  I  had 
told  you,  and  not  asked  you  to  guess 
at  alL  We're  not  engaged.  Oh,  no. 
It's  only — ^well,  it's  only — ^it's  only 
that  I  am  in  love  with  him,  Nola — oh, 
yes,  so  much  in  love  with  him  that  I 
should  not  like  to  live  if  he  didnt 
care  about  me — ^no,  not  one  day  I" 
Then  Lucy  hid  her  head  in  IMQnola's 
lap  and  sobbed  like  a  little  child. 

Perhaps  the  breakdown  was  of  ser- 
vice to  both  the  girls.  It  allowed 
poor  Lucy  to  relieve  her  long  pent-up 
feelings,  and  it  gave  IMQnola  time  to 
consider  the  meaning  of  the  revelation 
as  composedly  as  she  could,  and  to 
think   of    what   she   ought    to  say 
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Lucy  presently  looked  up,  with  a 
gleam  of  April  brightness  in  her  eyes. 

''Do  yon  think  me  foolish,  Noia, 
for  telling  yon  this  f  " 

*'  Well,  dear,  I  don^t  know  whether 
yoa  onght  to  have  told  it  to  me." 

^  I  couldn't  do  without  telling  it  to 
somebody,  Nola.  I  think  I  must  be 
like  that  king  I  read  about  somewhere 
— I  forget  his  name;  no,  I  beliere  it 
was  not  the  king,  but  his  servant — 
who  had  to  tell  the  secret  to  some  lis- 
tener, and  so  told  it  to  the  reeds  on  the 
aeashore.  If  I  had  not  told  this  to  some- 
body, I  must  hare  told  it  to  the  reeds. '^ 

Jiinola  almost  wi^ed  she  had  told 
it  to  the  reeds.  There  were  reeds 
enough  beneath  the  little  bridge  which 
I^ola  loved  in  Regent's  Pu-k,  and  had 
they  been  possessed  of  the  secret  she 
might  have  looked  over  the  bridge  for 
ever,  and  dreamed  dreams  as  the  lazy 
water  flowed  on  beneath, '  and  even 
noted  and  admired  tlie  whispering 
reeds,  and  they  would  never  have 
whispered  that  secret  to  her. 

'*I  think  papa  guesses  it,"  Lucy 
said.  **  I  am  sure  he  does,  because  he 
talked  to  me  of— oh,  well,  of  a  di£ter- 
ent  person,  and  asked  me  if  I  cared 
about  him,  and  I  told  him  that  I  didn't. 
He  said  he  was  glad,  for  he  didn't 
much  like  him ;  but  l^at  I  should  mar- 
ry any  one  I  liked — always  |(rovided, 
Kola,  that  he  happened  to  like  me, 
which  doesn't  at  all  follow.  I  know 
papa  likes  Mr.  Heron." 

''Then,  Lucy,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter to  tell  Mr.  Money  f  " 

"  Oh,  Kola  !  I  couldn't  tell  him  that 
— ^I  could  tell  him  almost  anything, 
but  I  couldn't  tell  him  that.  Are  you 
not  sorry  for  me,  Nola  ?  Oh,  say  you 
are  sorry  for  me  I  The  other  day — it 
only  seems  the  other  day — ^I  was  just 
as  happy  as  a  bird.  Do  say  you  are 
sorry  for  me." 

"But,  my  dear,  I  don't  know  why 
there  should  b^  any  sorrow  about  it. 
Why  should  not  everything  prove  to 
be  perfectly  happy  ?  " 

''  Do  you  think  so,  Nola  ?  " 

She  looked  up  to  Nola  with  an  ex- 
presaion  of  childlike  anxiety. 
40 


"Why  should  it  not  be  so,  Lucy? 
If  I  were  a  man^  I  should  be  very  much 
in  love  with  you,  dear.  You  are  the 
girl  that  men  ought  to  be  in  love 
with." 

There  was  a  certain  tone  of  coldness 
or  ocmstraint  in  Mhiola's  voice  which 
could  not  escape  even  Lucy's  observa- 
tion. 

"  You  think  me  weak  and  foolish,  I 
know  very  well,  Nola,  because  I  have 
made  such  a  confession  as  this.  For 
all  your  kindness  and  your  good  heart, 
I  know  that  you  despise  any  girl  who 
allows  hersetf  to  faU  in  love  with  a 
man.  You  don't  care  about  men,  and 
you  think  we  ought  to  have  more  dig- 
nity, and  not  to  prostrate  ourselves 
before  them ;  and  yon  are  quite  right. 
Only  some  of  us  can't  help  it." 

"No,"  said  Minola  sadly;  "I  sup- 
pose not." 

"There  I  You  look  all  manner  of 
contempt  at  me.  I  should  like  to  have 
you  painted  as  the  Queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons— ^you  would  look  splendid.  But 
I  may  trust  to  your  friendly  heart  and 
your  sympathy  all  the  same,  I  know. 
You  will  pity  us  weaker  girls,  and  you 
won't  be  too  hard  on  us.  I  want  you 
to  help  me." 

"Can  I  help  you,  Lucy!  Shall  I 
ask  Mr.  Heron  if  he  is  in  love  with 
you  ?    I  will  if  you  like." 

"Oh,  Nola,  what  nonsense  !  That^ 
only  shows  how  ridiculous  you  think 
me.  No,  I  only  mean  that  you  should 
give  me  your  sympathy,  and  let  me 
talk  to  you.  And — you  observe  things 
80  well — ^just  to  use  your  eyes  for  my 
sake.  Oh,  there  is  so  much  a  frienc 
may  do  1  And  he  thinks  so  much  of 
you,  and  always  talks  to  you  so  freely." 

Yes,  Minola  thought  to  herself;  he 
always  talks  to  me  very  freely—we  are 
good  friends.  If  he  were  in  love  with 
Lucy,  I  dare  say  he  would  tell  me. 
Why  should  he  not  f  She  tells  me 
that  she  is  in  love  with  him — ^that  is  a 
proof  of  her  friendship. 

We  can  think  in  irony  as  well  as* 
speak  in  it,  and  Minola  was  disposed 
at  present  to  be  a  little  sarcastic.  She 
did  not  love  such  disclosures  as  Lucy 
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bad  been  making.  Tbere  seemed  to 
be  a  lack  of  tbat  instinctive  delicacy 
in  tbem,  which,  as  she  fancied,  might 
be  the  possession  of  a  girl  were  she 
brought  up  naked  in  a  south  sea  islet. 
Fresh  and  innocent  as  Lucy  was,  yet 
this  revelation  seemed  wanting  in  pure 
self-respect.  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  in 
keeping  with  ^Cnola's  old  creed  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  just  the  sort  of  girl 
whom  most  men  would  be  sure  to  love. 
At  any  rate,  she  was  for  the  moment 
in  a  somewhat  bitter  mood.  Some- 
thing of  this  most  have  shown  itself 
in  her  expression,  for  Lucy  said,  in  a 
tone  of  frightened  remonstrance — 

**Now,  Nola,  I  have  told  you  all.  I 
have  betrayed  myself  to  you,  and  if 
you  only  despise  me  and  feel  angry 
with  me,  oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Isn't 
it  straqige — ^you  both  came  the  same 
day  here— you  and  he,  for  the  first 
time — ^I  mean  the  first  time  since  I  saw 
you  at  schooL    Am  I  to  lose  you  too  ? " 

There  was  something  so  simple  and 
helpless  in  this  piteous  appeal,  with  its 
implied  dread  of  a  love  proving  hope- 
less, that  no  irony  or  anger  could  have 
prevailed  against  it  in  Minola's  breast. 
She  threw  her  arm  round  the  child's 
neck  and  petted  and  soothed  her. 

"Why  should  you  lose  both — ^why 
should  you  lose  either  f  "  ^Cnola  said. 
"I  can  promise  you  for  one,  Lucy 
dear;  and  if  I  could  promise  you  for 
the  other  too,  you  might  be  sure  of 
him.  He  must  be  a  very  insensible  per- 
son, Lucy,  who  fails  to  appreciate  you. 
Only  don't  make  it  too  plain,  dear,  to 
any  one  but  me.  They  say  that  men 
like  to  do  the  love-making  for  them- 
selves— and  you  have  not  the  slightest 
need  to  go  out  of  your  way.  Tell  me 
— does  he  know  anything  of  this  t " 

**0h,  no,  Nola." 

'*  Nor  guess  anything  at  all  f  " 

'*0h,  no— I  am  sure  not — ^I  don't 
think  so.  You  didn't  guess  anything 
— now,  did  you  I — and  how  could  he  ? " 

Minola  felt  a  little  glad  to  hear  of 

^this — ^for  the  dignity  of  womanhood, 

she  said  to  herself.     But  she  did  not 

know  how  long  it  would  last,  for  Lucy 

was  not  a  person  likely  to  accomplish 


great  efforts  of  self-control,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  the  abstract  dignity  of 
womanhood.  For  the  moment,  all 
Minola  could  do  was  to  express  full 
sympathy  with  her  friend,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  counsel  her  gently  not  to 
betray  her  secret.  Lucy  went  to  her 
bedroom  at  last,  much  fluttering  and 
quivering,  but  also  relieved  and  en- 
couraged, and  she  fell  asleep,  for  all 
her  love  pains,  long  before  Minola  did. 

"She  will  be  very  happy,"  Minola 
sat  thinking,  when  she  was  alone. 
"She  has  a  great  deal  already:  a 
loving  father,  and  mother,  and  sister; 
a  happy  home,  where  she  is  sheltered 
against  everything;  a  future  all  full  of 
brightness.  He  will  love  her — ^I  sup- 
pose. She's  very  pretty,  and  sweet, 
and  obliging;  and  he  is  simple  and 
manly,  and  would  be  drawn  by  her 
pure,  winning  ways ;  and  men  like  him 
are  fond  of  women  who  don't  profess 
to  be  strong.  Well,  if  I  can  help  her, 
I  will  do  so— it  will  be  something  to 
see  her  completely  happy,  and.  him 
too." 

*  Wheretpon,  for  no  apparent  reason, 
the  tears  sprang  into  Minola's  eyes, 
and  she  found  a  vain  wish  arising  in 
her  heart  that  she  had  never  renewed 
her  acquaintance  with  Lucy  Money, 
never  been  persuaded  by  Mary  Blan- 
chet  to  visit  her,  never  stood  upon  her 
threshold  and  met  Victor  Heron  there. 

"  Why  not  wish  at  once  that  I  had 
never  been  bom  ? "  she  said,  half  tear- 
ful, half  scornful  of  her  tears.  /*  One 
thing  is  as  easy  now  as  the  other,  and 
as  useful,  and  not  to  have  been  bom 
would  have  saved  many  idle  hours  and 
much  heartache." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

A  HOBKn^O  CONFrDENCB. 

MmoLA  rose  next  morning  with  a 
bewildering  and  oppressed  sense  of  dis- 
appointment and  defeat.  The  whole 
of  her  scheme  of  life  had  broken  down. 
Her  little  bubble  world  had  burst 
All  her  plans  of  bold  independence 
and  of  contented  life,  of  isolation  from 
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social  trammelB,  and  freedom  from  wo- 
man^s  weaknesses,  had  broken  down. 
She  had  always  thought  scorn  of  those 
who  said  that  women  could  not  feel 
friendship  for  men  without  danger  of 
feeling  lore— and  now,  what  was  she 
but  a  cruel,  mocking  evidence  of  the 
fplly  of  her  confidence  f  Alas,  no  ro- 
mantic schoolgirl  could  have  fallen 
more  suddenly  into  love  than  Minola 
had  done.  There  was  but  one  man 
whom  she  had  erer  seen  with  whom 
she  had  coveted  a  friendship,  and  she 
now  knew,  only  too  well,  Uiat  in  her 
breast  the  friendship  had  already 
caught  fire  and  blazed  into  love. 
Where  was  Alceste  now,  and  the  Al- 
ccste  standard  by  which  she  had  pro- 
posed to  test  all  men  and  women,  well 
convinced  beforehand  that  she  would 
find  them  wanting  ?  She  could  not 
even  flatter  herself  that  she  had  been 
faithful  to  her  faith,  and  that  if  she 
had  succumbed  at  the  very  outset,  it 
was  because  the  first  comer  actually 
proved  to  be  an  Alceste.  No,  she 
could  not  cram  this  complacent  con- 
viction into  her  mind.  Victor  Heron 
was  a  generous  and  noble-hearted 
young  man,  she  felt  assured ;  but  she 
had  not  fallen  in  love  with  him  be- 
cause of  any  assurance  that  he  was  like 
the  hero  of  her  girlhood.  She  made 
no  attempt  to  deceive  herself  in  this 
way.  In  her  proud  resentment  of  her 
weakness  she  even  trampled  upon  it 
with  undeserved  scorn.  **I  fell  in 
love  with  him,"  she  said  to  herself, 
'*  just  as  the  silliest  girl  falls  in  love^ — 
because  he  was  there,  and  I  couldn^t 
help  it." 

It  was  not  merely  Lucy's  revelation 
which  had  forced  upon  Minola  a 
knowledge  of  her  own  feelings.  This 
had  perhaps  so  sent  conviction  home 
as  to  render  illusion  or  self-deception 
impossible  any  longer,  but  it  was  not 
that  which  first  told  her  of  her  weak- 
ness. That  had  long  been  more  and 
more  making  itself  known  to  her.  It 
was  plain  to  her  now  that  since  the 
first  day  when  she  stood  upon  the 
bridge  with  him  in  the  park,  and  look- 
ed into  the  canal,  she  had  loved  him. 


*»  Oh,  why  did  I  not  know  it  then  ? " 
she  asked  wearily  of  herself.  <  *•  I  could 
have  avoided  him — ^have  never  seen 
him  again — and  it  might  i90  have  come 
to  nothing,  and  at  least  we  should  not 
have  to  meet." 

Amid  all  her  pain  of  the  night  and 
the  morning,  one  question  was  ever  re- 
peating itself,  ''Will  this  last  ? "  That 
the  fever  which  burned  her  was  love — 
genuine  love — the  regular  old  love  of 
the  romances  and  the  poets — she  could 
not  doubt.  "  She  knew  it  because  it 
was  so  new  a  feeling.  Had  she  walk- 
ed among  a  fever-stricken  population, 
refusing  to  believe  in  the  danger  of  in- 
fection, and  satisfied  that  the  fearless 
and  the  wise  were  safe,  and  had  she 
suddenly  felt  the  strange  pains  and 
unfamiliar  heats,  and  found  the  senses 
beginning  to  wander,  she  would  have 
known  that  this  was  fever.  The  pangs 
of  death  are  new  to  all  alike  when 
they  come,  but  those  who  are  about  to 
die  are  conscious— even  in  their  last 
moments  of  consciousness — that  tliis 
new  summons  has  the  one  awful  mean- 
ing. So  did  Minola  know  only  too 
well  what  the  meaning  was  of  this 
new  pain.  "Will  it  last?"  was  her 
cry  to  herself.  "Shall  I  have  to  go 
throng  life  vnth  this  torture  always 
to  bear  t  Is  it  true  that  women  have 
to  bear  this  for  years  and  years — ^that 
some  of  them  never  get  over  it  ?  Oh, 
I  shall  never  get  over  it — never, 
never ! "  she  cried  out  in  bitterness. 
She  was  very  bitter  now  against  her- 
self and  fate.  She  did  not  feel  that 
it  is  better  to  love  vainly  than  not 
at  all.  Indeed,  such  consoling  con- 
viction belongs  to  the  poet  who  philo- 
sophizes on  love,  or  to  the  disappoint- 
ed lover  who  is  already  beginning  to 
be  consoled.  It  does  not  do  much 
good  to  any  one  in  the  actual  hour  of 
pain.  IGnola  cordially  and  passion- 
ately wished  that  she  had  not  loved, 
or  seen  any  one  whom  she  could  love. 
She  was  full  of  wrath  and  scorn  for 
herself,  and  believed  herself  humbled 
and  shamed.  Her  whole  life  was 
crossed;  her  quiet  was  all  gone;  she 
was  now  doomed  to  an  existence  of 
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perpetual  self-conBttaini  and  reniinci- 
ation,  and  even  deception.  She  had 
a  secret  whidi  ihe  moBt  conceal  from 
tbe  world  as  if  it  was  a  mnrder.  She 
most  watch  her  words,  her  move* 
ments,  her  very  glances,  lest  any  sad* 
den  nttenuice,  or  gesture,  or  blush 
should  betray  her.  She  would  wake 
in  the  night  in  terror,  lest  in  some 
dream  she  might  have  called  out  some 
word  or  name  which  had  roused  Mary 
Blanchet  in  the  next  room,  and  be- 
trayed her.  She  must  meet  'Victor 
Heron,  heaven  knows  how  often,  and 
talk  with  him  as  a  friend,  and  never 
let  one  gleam  of  the  truth  appear, 
^le  must  hear  Lucy  Money  tell  of  her 
love,  and  be  the  effr{fid4mU  of  her  child* 
like  emotions.  Not  often,  peihaps, 
has  a  proud  and  sensitive  girl  been 
tried  so  strangely.  **I  thought  I 
hated  men  before,"  she  kept  saying  to 
herself.  **I  <2(7  hate  them  now;  and 
women  and  all.  I  hate  him  most  of 
all  because  I  know  that  I  so  love  him." 

All  this  poor  Minola  kept  saying  or 
thinking  to  herself  that  morning  as 
she  listlessly  dressed.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  very  air  seemed 
changed  for  her.  She  had  only  one 
resolve  to  sustain  her,  but  that  was  at 
least  as  strong  as  her  love,  or  as  death 
— ^the  resolve  that,  come  what  would, 
she  must  keep  her  secret.  Victor  Her- 
on believed  himself  her  friend,  and 
desired  to  be  nothing  more.  No  hu- 
man soul  but  her  own  must  know  that 
her  feeling  to  him  was  not  the  same. 
She  would  have  known  the  need  of 
that  resolve  even  if  she  had  never  been 
entrusted  with  poor  dear  little  Lucy^s 
secret.  But  the  more  calmly  she 
thought  over  that  little  story  the  more 
ahe  thought  it  likely  that  Lucy*s  dream 
might  come  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  world — that  is  to  say,  the 
breakfast  room  and  the  Money  family 
— ^had  to  be  faced.  The  family  were 
as  pleasant  as  ever,  except  Lucy,  who 
looked  pole  and  troubled,  and  at 
whom  her  father  looked  once  or  twice 
keenly,  but  without  making  any  re* 
mark. 

*' I  have  had  a  letter  from  Lady  Lim- 


penny  already  this  morning,"  Mr. 
Money  observed. 

All  professed  an  interest  in  tha  con- 
tents of  the  letter,  even  Theresa. 

Mr.  Money  began  to  read: 

^^  Thank  you  a  thousimd  times,  my 
dear  Money ^" 

"We  are  very  friendly,  you  see, 
Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  breaking  ofL 
*^  But  it's  not  any  peculiar  friendship 
for  me.  She  ahrays  calls  men  by  their 
names  after  the  first  interview." 

"She  generally  addressed  papa  u 
^my  dear,'  without  any  proper  name 
appended,"  said  Lucy,  who  did  not 
much  like  Lady  Limpenny.  "  She  al- 
ways likes  the  men  of  a  family  and  al- 
ways hates  the  women." 

"  Lucy,  my  dear, "  her  mother  plead- 
ed, "how  can  you  say  sot  LauraLim- 
penny  and  I  are  true  friends." 

**  She  is  giving  us  good  help  with 
our  schools  and  our  church,"  Theresa 
Money  said ;  "  and  Reginald  "  (There- 
sa's engaged  lover)  "thinks  very  high- 
ly of  her." 

"  She  always  praises  men,  and  they 
all  think  highly  of  her,"  Lucy  persist- 
ed ;  "  and  it  is  something  to  be  Lady 
Anything." 

"I  assure  you.  Miss  Grey,"  Mrs. 
Money  said,  "that  Lady  Limpenny  is 
the  most  sincere  and  unpretending 
creature.  She  is  not  an  aristocrat- 
she  has  nothing  to  do  with  aristocra- 
cy; if  she  had,  there  could  be  little 
sympathy,  as  you  may  well  believe, 
between  her  and  me,  for  you  know  my 
convictions.  The  aristocracies  of  this 
country  are  its  ruin  I  When  England 
falls — ^and  the  hour  of  her  fall  is  near 
— ^it  will  not  be  due  to  beings  like 
Laura  Limpenny." 

"There  I  agree  with  you,  dear," 
Mr.  Money  gravely  said.  "  Shall  I  go 
on?" 

He  went  on : 

"Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  my 
dear  Money,  for  your  wise  and  Ghris- 
tianlike  advice.  I  will  keep  my  china. 
I  am  convinced  now  that  my  ideas  of 
yesterday  were  wrong,  and  even  sin- 
fuL    I  had  a  charming  talk  with  s 
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dear  ffistlietic  man  last  evening,  after 
I  saw  you,  and  he  assures  me  that  my 
china  is  a  collection  absolutely  unique '( 
and  that,  if  I  were  to  part  with  it,  Mrs, 
De  Yallancey  would  manage,  at  any 
cost,  or  by  any  contrivance,  to  get 
hold  of  it;  and  your  darling  wife 
knows  how  I  hate  Mrs.  De  Yallancey. 
I  now  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  keep 
the  china,  and  that  a  love  for  the  trea- 
sures of  art  is  in  itself  an  act  of  hom- 
age to  the  Qreat  Creator  of  alU 

*'My  sweetest  love  to  your  darling 
wife  and  angel  girls.  Kind  regards  to 
the  young  lady  with  the  hair;  and 
when  you  see  our  dear  friend  Heron 
do  tell  him  that  I  expect  him  to  call 
on  me  wry  «w». 

*' Ever  yours, 

**LaT7BjL  LlHPEKir7." 

"*Our  dear  friend  Heron,'"  ex- 
claimed Lucy  in  surprise  and  anger. 
^^Does  she  know  Mr.  Heron  so  well  ae 
that?" 

**She  met  him  here  yesterday  for 
the  first  time,"  Mr.  Money  said ;  **  but 
that's  quite  enough  for  Lady  Limpen- 
ny.  She  has  taken  a  violent  liking  to 
him  already,  and  enrolls  him  among 
her  dear  friends.  Seriously,  she  would 
be  rather  a  useful  person  for  Heron  to 
know.  She  knows  every  one,  and 
will  do  anything.  Her  husband  at- 
tends all  the  old  women  of  quality, 
and  a  good  many  of  the  young  women 
too.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Sir 
James  limpenny-— or  his  wife-— could 
get  Heron  a  hearing  from  some  great 
personage." 

^*I  am  sure  he  won't  do  that,"  said 
Lucy  warmly.  **I  don't  believe  Mr. 
Heron  would  condescend  to  be  helped 
on  in  that  sort  of  way." 

*»Why  not?"  Minola  asked.  **I 
think  Lady  Limpenny  is  a  more  cred- 
itable ally  than  a  person  like  Mr.  St. 
Paul.  If  a  man  wants  to  succeed  in 
life,  I  suppose  he  must  try  all  the  usual 
arts." 

**I  didn't  think  you  would  have 
said  that  of  Mr.  Heron,  Nola,"  said 
Lucy,  hurt  and  wondering. 

Kola  did  not  think  she  would  have 


said  it  herself  twelve  hours  ago.  Why 
she  said  it  now  she  could  not  telL 
Perhaps  she  was  womanish  enough  to 
feel  annoyed  at  the  manner  in  which 
Lucy  seemed  to  appropriate  Victor 
Heron^s  cau^  and  womanish  enough 
too  to  relieve  her  mind  by  saying  dis- 
paraging things  of  him. 

Mr.  Money's  eyes  twinkled  with  an 
amused  smile. 

*^  See  how  you  wrong  a  man  some- 
times, you  ladies — even  the  most  rea- 
sonable among  you.  Heron  is  more 
Quixotic  Idian  yon  think,  Miss  Grey.  I 
have  had  a  letter  from  him  this  verf 
morning  about  St.  Paul.  I'U  read  it 
if  you  like— it  need  not  be  kept  secret 
from  anybody  here." 

Mrs.  Money  and  Lucy  earnestly 
asked  to  have  the  letter  read,  and  Mr, 
Money  read  it  accordin^y: 

*'Mt  Dear  Mokst:  I  don't  like  St 
Paul,  and  I  won't  march  through  Oov- 
entry  with  him.  I  think  he  is  un- 
principled and  discreditable,  and  if  I 
can't  get  in  for  Eeeton  without  his 
helping  hand,  PU  stay  out  of  Eeeton, 
and  that's  all  about  thai.  I  know  you 
will  agree  with  me  when  yon  think 
this  over.  Excuse  haste  and  abrupt- 
ness. I  want  to  make  my  positi<»i 
clear  to  you  without  any  loss  of  time. 
"Yours  faithfully, 

"YlCTOB  Hb^n." 

"Now,  Nola,  you  see  you  were 
wrong,"  the  triumphant  Lucy  ex- 
claimed. 

"I  do  not  like  Mr.  St.  Paul,"  the 
quiet  Theresa  observed.  "  He  seems 
to  me  godless  and  demoralized.  He 
spake  in  the  lightest  and  most  scofiing 
way  of  the  labors  of  the  Church  among 
the  heathen  populations." 

"  I  liked  him,"  Mrs.  Money  sighed. 
"I  liked  him  because  he  hod  the 
spirit  to  resign  his  rank  and  fling  away 
his  title." 

"I  think  his  rank  rather  reugned 
him,"  Mr.  Money  observed.  "Any- 
how, one  must  in  the  ordinary  world 
consent  to  take  up  with  a  scamp  now 
and  then.    Heron  says  he  wont  have 
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anything  to  do  with  St.  Paul,  and 
Lucy  undertakes  to  say  for  him  that 
he  won^t  be  patronized  by  Lady  Lim- 
penny.  I  ask  you  all  calmly,  as  civil- 
ized and  Christian  beings,  how  is  a 
young  fellow  to  get  on  in  London  who 
wont  consent  to  be  helped  by  scamps 
and  old  women.*' 

**Mr.  Heron  represents  a  political 
cause,"  the  eager  Lucy  began. 

Her  father  looked  quietly  round  at 
her. 

'*  Why,  Lucelet,  my  dear,  when  did 
you  come  to  know  anything  about  po- 
litical causes;  or  to  care  about  them  ? 
I  thought  you  only  cared  for  the  re- 
nascence of  art — ^isn't  it  renascence  you 
call  it?  I  understood  that  politics 
were  entirely  beneath  the  notice  of  all 
your  school.  Pray  tell  me,  Mistress 
Politician,  to  which  side  of  politics 
your  father  belongs  f  " 

*'  Oh,  papa,  for  shame  1  What  non- 
sense I  As  if  I  didn't  know.  Of 
course  you  are  a  Liberal — an  advanced 
Liberal." 

**  Good ;  and  our  friend  Heron  ?  '* 

*'An  advanced  Liberal  too.  Of 
course  I  know  that  you  are  on  his  side." 

'^Tbat  I  am  on  his  side  ?  That  he 
is  on  my  side  wouldn't  do,  I  suppose, 
although  I  am  somewhat  the  elder, 
and  I  am  in  Parliament  while  he  is  not 
in,  and  is  not  particularly  likely  to  be 
if  he  continues  to  be  so  squeamish. 
What  are  the  political  views  of  our 
young  friend  the  artist,  the  poet,  the 
bard,  or  whatever  you  please  to  call 
him?" 

**Mr.  Blanchet?"  Lucy  slightly 
colored. 

''Mr.  Blanchet,  yes.  Am  I  on  his 
side?" 

**0h,  he  has  no  side.  He  knows 
nothing  of  politics,"  Lucy  said  c<ni- 
temptuously.    . 

''  Stupid  of  him,  isn't  it  ?  " 

'*  Very  stupid.  At  least,  I  suppose 
so ;  I  don't  know.  Oh,  yes ;  I  think  ev- 
ery man  ought  to  understand  politics." 

Mr.  Money  smiled,  and  let  the  sub- 
ject drop. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  Mr.  Mon- 
ej  suddenly  said, 


^'Miss  Grey,  you  always  profess  to 
know  something  about  politics.  Any- 
how, you  know  something  about  Kee- 
ton  folks,  and  you  can  give  me  some 
useful  hints  about  their  ways  with 
which  I  can  instruct  our  dear  friend 
Heron,  as  Lady  Limpenny  calls  him* 
Would  you  mind  coming  to  my  study 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  away  from  aU 
this  womankind,  and  answering  me  a 
few  questions  ? " 

Minola  was  a  little  surprised,  but 
showed  no  surprise,  and  only  said  that 
she  would  be  delighted,  of  coarse. 
Mr.  Money  offered  her  his  arm  with 
a  somewhat  old-fashioned  courtesy 
which  contrasted  not  unbecomingly 
with  hb  usual  cheery  bluntneae  of 
manner  to  wcnnen  and  men  alike. 

'*  Not  many  ladies  come  here.  Miss 
Grey,"  Money  said,  offering  her  a 
chair  when  they  were  in  the  study. 
'^  Lucelet  looks  in  very  often,  to  be 
sure,  but  only  as  a  messenger;  she 
doesn't  come  into  counciL" 

*'  Do  I  come  into  council  ? "  Minola 
asked  with  a  smile  and  a  little  of 
heightened  color.  ^'I  shall  feel  my- 
self of  great  importance." 

**  Well,  yes,  into  counciL  First 
about  yourself.  I  have  been  looking 
into  your  affairs  a  little.  Miss  Grey— 
don't  be  angry ;  we  are  all  fond  of  you 
in  this  house,  and  you  don*t  seem  to 
have  any  one  in  particular  to  look  after 
your  interests." 

'*  It  was  very  kind  and  good  of  yoo. 
I  have  not  n^any  friends,  Mr.  Money; 
but  I  am  afraid  the  word  '  interests ' 
is  rather  too  large  for  any  affurs  of 
mine.  Have  I  any  interests  ?  Maiy 
Blanchet  understands  all  my  a&irs 
much  better  than  I  do." 

''  Yes,  they  may  be  called  interests^ 
I  think.  You  know  that  anybody 
who  likes  can  find  out  everything 
about  people's  wills,  and  all  that.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  your  f athar'ft 
wiU?" 

'*No,"  Minola  said,  with  a  start, 
and  feeling  the  tears  coming  to  her 
eyes.  '*  I  don't,  Mr.  Money.  At  least, 
not  much.  I  know  that  he  left  me 
some  money — so  much  every  year;  not 
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much — ^it  would  not  be  macb  for  Lucy 
— but  enough  for  me  and  Mary  Blan- 
chet.  Mary  Blanchet  manages  it  for 
me,  and  makes  it  go  twice  as  far  as  I 
could.'  We  never  spend  it  all — ^I 
mean,  we  haven't  spent  it  all  this  year. 
I  should  never  be  able  to  manage  or 
to  get  on  at  all  only  for  her." 

Minola  spoke  with  eagerness  now, 
for  she  was  afraid  that  she  was  about 
to  receive  some  of  the  advice  which 
worldly  people  call  wise,  and  to  be  ad* 
monished  of  the  improvidence  of  shar- 
ing her  little  purse  with  Mary  Blanchet. 

^' And,  indeed,  I  ought  to  do  some- 
thing for  her — something  particular," 
she  hastened  to  add,  for  she  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  fear  that  Mr.  Money 
might  have  heard  somewhere  of  her  re- 
solve to  have  Mr.  Blanchet's  poems 
printed  at  her  own  expense,  and  might 
proceed  to  remonstrate  with  her. 

Mr.  Money  smiled,  seeing  complete- 
ly through  her,  and  only  thinking  to 
himself  that  she  was  a  remarkably 
good  girl,  and  that  he  much  wi^ed 
he  had  a  son  to  marry  her. 

^'  Do  you  know  what  I  was  think- 
ing of  ? "  he  asked  bluntly. 

'*  I  am  sure  you  were  thinking  about 
me,  for  you  laughed — ^at  my  ignorance 
of  business  ways,  I  suppose  ? " 

<'Not  at  all;  I  was  thinking  that  I 
should  like  to  have  a  son,  and  that  I 
should  like  you  to  marry  him." 

Minola  laughed  and  colored,  but 
took  his  words  as  they  were  meant,  in 
all  good  humor  and  kindness. 

*'If  you  had  a  son,  Mr.  Money,  I 
am  sure  I  would  marry  him  if  you 
asked  me,  and  he " 

"Thank  you.  Well,  I  am  only  sor- 
ry I  can't  take  you  at  your  word.  .  But 
•  that  wasn't  exactly  what  I  brought 
you  here  to  tell  you.  What  I  want 
to  tell  you  is  this.  Yon  are  likely  to 
have  a  good  deal  of  property  of  one 
kind  and  another.  Miss  Grey.  Tour 
father,  I  find,  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  his  time,  and  saved  it; 
bought  houses  and  built  houses ;  bought 
up  annuities,  insurances,  shares  in 
companies — all  manner  of  things.  He 
only  left  his  property  to  his  present 


wife  for  her  use  of  what  it  brings  every 
year  during  her  life.  At  her  death  it 
all  comes  to  you,  and  Fm  told  she 
can't  live  long." 

"Oh,  but  she  may.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  she  may,"  Minola  exclaimed. 
"It  seems  shocking  to  watch  for  a 
woman's  death,  especially  when  we 
were  not  very  friendly  to  each  other. 
I  don't  want  the  money ;  I  have  enough 
— quite  enough.  I  shouldn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  I  don't  care  much 
about  new  dresses,  and  bonnets,  and 
the  fashions,  and  all  that;  and  what 
could  I  do  with  money,  living  alone  in 
my  quiet  way  ?  I  think  a  girl  of  my 
age,  living  all  to  herself,  and  .having 
much  money,  would  be  perfectly  ri- 
diculous. Why  could  not  her  husband 
get  it,  if  the  poor  creature  dies  ?  That 
would  be  only  right.  I  am  sure  he  may 
have  it  forme." 

"  He  mayn't  have  it  for  me  though, " 
Mr.  Money  said.  "  You  have  no  one, 
it  seems  to  me,  to  look  after  your  in- 
terests, and  I'll  take^the  liberty  to  do 
BO,  for  lack  of  a  better,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not.  However,  we  can  talk 
about  that  when  the  time  comes." 

Minola  gave  a  sort  of  shudder. 

"When  the  time  comes.  That 
seems  so  dreadful ;  as  if  we  were  oply 
waiting  for  the  poor  woman  to  be  dead 
to  snatch  at  whatever  she  left  behind 
her.  Mr.  Money,  is  there  really  no 
other  way  t  must  I  have  this  prop- 
erty?" 

. "  If  she  dies  before  you,  yes — ^it  will 
come  to  you.  Of  course  you  know 
that  it  isD^t  great  wealth  in  the  Lon- 
don sense.  It  won't  constitute  you  an 
heiress  in  the  Berkeley  Square  sense, 
but  it  will  give  you  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous  property  for  a  young 
woman.  Well,  as  to  that,  I'll  see  that 
you  get  your  rights;  and  the  only 
thing  I  have  to  ask  is  just  that  you  will 
not  do  anything  decided,  or  anything 
at  all,  in  this  business,  without  consult- 
ing me." 

"Oh,  indeed,  I  can  fidthfuUy  prom- 
ise you  that.  I  have  no  other  friend 
whom  I  could  possibly  consult,  or  who 
would  take  any  interest  in  me."  j 
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^'Come,  now,  I  OMi't  believe  that. 
If  yoa  wish,  yoa  can  be  like  the  yoang 
lady  in  Sheridan's  song— friends  in  ^1 
the  aged  yon'll  meet,  and  loreis  in  the 
young." 

**  I  don't  want  to  be  like  her  in  Hiat.'' 

**  In  having  friends  in  all  the  aged  t  ^ 

*'0h,  I  don't  know;  in  anything. 
I  am  well  content  with  the  friends  I 
have." 

'*Well,  some  of  them,  at  least,  are 
well  content  with  yoo.  Now,  Miss 
Grey,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  some- 
thing that  concerns  me.  Ton  and  my 
daughter  Lucy  are  great  friends  t  ^ 

Minola  almost  started. 

"  I  am  very  fond  of  Lncy." 

"And  she  is  very  fond  of  yon.  We 
all  are  for  that  matter. '  Did  yon  ever 
hear  of  an  old  Scottish  saying  about  a 
person  baviag  a  face  like  a  fiddle- 
not  in  shape,  you  know,  but  in  power 
of  attracting  people,  and  rousing  sym- 
pathy t " 

''Yes.  I  think  I  remember  it  in 
some  of  Scott's  novels." 

*  *  Very  welL  I  think  you  have  a  face 
like  a  fiddle;  all  our  sympathies  are 
drawn  to  you.  Now  that  is  why  I 
speak  to  you  of  something  which  I 
wouldn't  t^  about  to  any  other  wo- 
man of  your  age — ^not  even  to  my  own 
daughter  Theresa,  an  excellent  crea- 
ture, but  not  over  sympathetic.  I  am 
very  fond  of  my  Lucelet.  She  isnt 
strcmg;  she  hasnt  great  intelligence. 
I  know  my  little  goose  is  not  a  swan, 
but  she  is  very  sweet,  and  sensitive, 
and  loving:  the  most  affectionate  lit- 
tle creature  that  ever  was  made  happy 
or  unh^>py  by  a  man.  I  am  morbidly 
anxious  about  her  happiness.  Now, 
you  are  her  fri«ad,  and  a  thousand 
times  cleverer  and  stronger  than  she, 
and  she  looks  up  to  you.  She  would 
tell  you  anything.  Ba$  she  told  you 
anything  lately  I " 

Ifinola  hesitated. 

''Oh,  you  needn't  hesitate,  or  think 
of  any  breach  of  confidence.  You  may 
tell  me.  I  could  get  it  all  from  herself 
in  a  moment.  It  isn't  about  that  I  want 
to  ask  you.  Well,  Fll  save  you  aU 
/   trouble.    She  has  told  you  something." 


"She 

"She  is  in  love  I" 

Minola  assented. 

Mr.  Money  ran  his  hand  throu^  his 
hair,  got  up  and  walked  a  turn  or  two 
up  and  down  the  study. 

"  The  other  day  she  was  a  child,  and 
cared  for  nobody  in  the  world  but  her 
mother  and  me  1  Now  a  young  fel- 
low comes  along,  and,  like  the  Earl  of 
Lowgave's  lassie  in  the  old  song,  she 
does  not  love  her  mammy  nor  die  does 
not  love  her  daddy." 

"  Oh,  but  I  don't  think  that  at  all,'* 
Miss  Grey  said  earnestly.  "No  giri 
could  be  fcmder  of  her  father  and 
mother." 

Mr.  Money  smiled  good-humoredly^ 
but  with  a  look  of  pity,  as  one  who 
corrects  an  odd  mistake. 

"I  know  that  very  well,  lOss  Grey, 
and  I  was  not  spee^ng  seriously,  or 
grumbling  at  my  little  lassie.  But  it 
does  astonish  us  elderly  parents,  wh&i 
we  find  out  all  of  a  sudden  that  there 
are  other  persons  more  important  than 
we  in  the  eyes  of  our  little  maidens, 
and  we  may  as  well  relieve  our  minds 
by  putting  the  feeling  into  words. 
Well,  you  know  the  herb  of  this  little 
romance?" 

Minola  was  looking  steadily  at  the 
fire,  and  away  from  Mr.  Money.  She 
did  nc^  answer  at  once,  and  there  was 
a  pause.  The  suddenness  of  the  si- 
lence aroused  her. 

"Oh,  yesi,  Mr.  Money.  I  know  who 
he  is,"  she  said,  without  looking 
round. 

"Very  well.  Now  comes  the  deli- 
cate part  of  my  questioning.  Of  course 
you  can't  be  expected  to  read  the  se- 
crets of  oth^  people's  hearts,  and  I 
suppose  you  are  not  in  hU  confidence." 

"  No,  indeed, "  die  said  very  quietlyf 

"  No— you  couldn't  tell  how  he  feels 
toward  my  Luoelet  t" 

IQnola  sho<^  her  head. 

"If  I  were  a  man,  I  am  sure  I  should 
be  in  love  with  her,"  she  said. 

"You  think  so  t    Yes,  perhaps  so; 

but  in  this  case,  somehow Well, 

Miss  Grey,  anotiier  question,  and  then 
ni  release  you,  and  speak  to  me  frank- 
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ly,  like  a  true  girl  to  a  plain  man,  who 
treats  her  as  such.  Is  there  any  woman, 
aa  far  as  yon  know,  who  is  more  to  him 
than  Lucelet  ?  '* 

Mr.  Money  had  now  come  near  to 
where  Mnola  was  sitting.  He  stood 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  and 
looking  fixedly  into  her  face.  At  first 
she  did  not  even  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  his  question.  Then  suddenly 
she  felt  that  her  cheeks  began  to  bum 
and  her  heart  to  beat.  She  looked  up  in 
wonder  and  pain,  but  she  saw  so  much 
of  earnestness  and  anxiety  in  Mr. 
Money's  face  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  not  to  understand  and  re- 
spect his  purpose.  In  his  anxiety  for 
his  daughter's  happiness  his  whole 
soul  was  absorbed.  Minola's  heart 
forgot  its  own  pain  for  the  moment. 
Her  own  memory  of  a  father  was  not 
of  one  thus  unselfishly  absorbed.  She 
answered  without  hesitation,  and  with 
quiet  self-possession. 

'*  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Money.  I  know  of  no 
such  woman.  So  far  as  I  oan  guess, 
none  such  exists.'* 

Mr.  Money  drew  a  deep  breath,  and 
his  eyes  brightened. 

"Miss  Grey,"  he  said,  "I  think  any 
other  woman  in  the  world  would  have 
told  me    she  wasn't   in  Mr. — ^in  hU 


secrets,  or  given  me  some  eyasive  or 
petulant  answer.  I  thank  you  a  thou- 
sand times.  We  may  then — ^I  may — 
pursue  without  compunction  my  match- 
making schemes.  They  are  not  very 
selfish ;  they  are  only  for  Lucelet's  hap- 
piness. I  would  ask  one  of  my  office 
cderks  to  marry  her  if  she  loved  him 
and  he  was  likely  to  make  her  happy ; 
and  I  would  set  them  up  in  life.  You 
may  guess,  then,  whether  this  idea 
pleases  me.  But  I  confess  I  didn't 
think — well,  of  course,  your  assurance 
is  enough,  but  I  began  to  think  of 
something  different. " 

Minola  rose  to  go  away. 

*'  One  word.  Miss  Grey.  Pray  don't 
say  anything  to  my  wife  about  this. 
She  is  the  truest  and  kindest  of  wo- 
men, as  you  know,  but  she  can't  un- 
derstand keeping  anything  a  secret, 
and  she  always  begs  of  us  to  leave  her 
out  of  the  smallest  plot  of  the  most  in- 
nocent kind,  because  she  must  let  it 
all  out  prematurely.  Now  Fll  release 
you,  and  you  have,  at  all  events,  one 
friend  in  life  to  be  going  on  with — 
friend  among  the  aged  I  mean;  the 
rest  will  come  fast  enough." 

With  a  bewildered  head  and  a  burst- 
ing heart,  Minola  found  her  way  to 
her  own  room. 
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WHERE  the  northern  forest  flings 
Its  shadows  over  weeping  hiUs, 
Rivulets  rise  in  myriad  springs 

And  run  to  meet  in  roaring  kills. 
Soon  from  these  a  great  stream  grows; 
^Grows — and  grows  more  strong  and  free^ 
Till  a  noble  river  flows; 
Flows  majestic  to  the  sea. 

Bom  of  Adirondae  tears, 

Nursed  by  storms  of  Katten^jll* 
Tet  a  smiling  face  it  wears. 

Rolls  in  tranquil  silence  stilL 
Gliding  first  o'er  sands  of  gkaSp 

Then  'midst  grassy  meads  estray, 
Now  it  shoots  the  highbuid  pass, 

Hurrying  southward  on  its  way. 
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Birer,  but  the  sea  as  well; 

Steadj  drift  and  changing  tide; 
Here  may  float  a  cookie-shell. 

Or  the  ocean  nayies  ride. 
T  is  the  sea  in  landscape  set; 

'T  is  the  sea,  by  limits  bovnd; 
But  it  is  the  riyer  yet. 

Flowing  through  endianted  ground* 

Conntless  wealth  its  currents  bear, 

Wrought  from  forest,  field,  and  mine; 
Giant  steamships  o'er  it  fare. 

Clouds  of  sdls  in  sunlight  shine. 
Through  the  darkness,  as  in  light. 

Sail  the  constant  fleets  the  same; 
Wliile  along  the  shores  at  night 

Furnace  fires  perpetual  flame. 

In  the  bright  October  days. 

While  I  float  upon  the  stream. 
Mellowed  by  transfiguring  haze, 

All  iB  like  a  fairy  dream: 
Groree  and  gardens,   towns  and  towers^ 

Mountain  tops  and  vales  between, 
As  the  gods  had  builded  bowers 

Scarce  concealed  and  scarcely  seen. 

Thine  no  borrowed  glories  t   thine, 

Matchless  riyer  t   are  thy  own ! 
0*er  thy  scenes  no  false  lights  shine 

From  the  ages  dead  and  gone. 
Bound  no  castles'  crumbling  walls 

Troops  of  knightly  spectres  throng. 
And  within  no  ruined  halls 

Thrills  the  spectre  maiden's  song; 

Save  when  dusky  phantoms  glides 

Still  intent  on  savage  rites, 
Or  when  he  of  Sunnyside 

Marshals  his  fantastic  sprites: 
Then  we  seem  again  to  hear 

War-whoops  echoing  'midst  the  hills, 
And  old  Hendrick's  lusty  cheer 

As  the  wind  his  canvas  fills. 

As  Mohogan,  ages  old. 

Though  for  ever  self-renewed. 
Through  unbroken  forests  rolled 

All  thy  floods  in  solitude: 
But  as  Hudson,  now  and  ever. 

Distant  lands  repeat  thy  name, 
And  the  world,  0  glorious  river  1 

Stands  the  guardian  of  thy  fame. 

Jaxbs  Mumxve  Wdtchbll^ 
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MANT  a  mickle  makes  a  mnckle, 
says  the  proverb,  and  who- 
ever  looks  into  the  operations  of  soci- 
ety on  the  great  scale  will  find  how 
true  the  saying  is.  A  national  debt,  a 
national  crop,  the  cattle  feeding  on 
the  bills  of  a  broad  continent,  the 
school-going  children  of  a  populous 
commonwealth,  the  number  of  its  vag- 
abonds and  criminals  at  large  or  in 
jail,  all  need  such  an  array  of  figures 
for  their  expression  that  the  amounts 
really  convey  no  impression  to  the 
mind.  The  number  of  books  collected 
in  public  libraries  does  not  reach  such 
unwieldy  proportions  as  these,  but  it 
is  still  very  large.  The  information 
gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Education 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  con- 
dition of  American  society  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century  of  our  indepen- 
dence shows  that  the  libraries  which 
are  classed  as  '*  public  "  number  8,083 
in  the  United  States,  and  contain  12,- 
270,964  volumes  and  1,500,000  pam- 
phlets. 

Of  our  private  libraries  little  is 
known.  In  1870  the  census-takers  re- 
ported 107,678  collections  of  this  class, 
containing  in  all  25,671,608  volumes, 
but  these  numbers  are  known  to  be 
much  below  the  truth.  The  acute  and 
practical  superintendent  of  the  ninth 
census  declared  that  this  part  of  his 
work  had  no  value,  and  even  said  that 
'Hhe  statistics  of  private  libraries  are 
not,  from  any  proper  point  of  view, 
among  the  desirable  inquiries  of  the 
census."  What  a  commentary  upon 
the  progress  of  society  is  contained  in 
this  opinion  of  the  most  accomplished 
statistician  ever  engaged  in  studying 
our  social  movements  I  It  is  but  a 
short  time  since  the  owning  of  books 
was  a  mark  of  superior  station  in  the 
world.  What  has  produced  the  change  ? 

We  can  perhaps  learn  the  cause  of  it 
better  by  a  comparison  than  by  direct 
study  of  bibliographical  history.    In 


Voltaire's  time  thermometers  were  so 
great  a  rarity  that  the  owner  of  one 
of  them  was  considered  to  be  a  savant. 
Time  and  social  progress  have  so  com- 
pletely altered  this  state  of  things  that 
thermometers  are  now  made  in  facto- 
ries,' aro  owned  by  all  classes,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  commonest  uses.  The 
thermometers  hanging  on  our  walls  no 
longer  indicate  familiarity  with  sci- 
ence, but  merely  that  a  new  tool  has 
been  added  to  household  appliances. 
So  in  book-making.  The  art  which 
once  served  chiefly  to  record  discover- 
ies in  knowledge,  conduct  controversies 
in  polemics,  philosophy,  and  politics, 
and  for  other  grave  and  important  pur- 
poses now  adds  to  these  a  multitude 
of  common  uses.  A  library  may  con- 
tain scores  and  even  hundreds  of  vol- 
umes, and  yet  have  nothing  but  those 
books  which  have  served  in  the  educa- 
tion and  amusement  of  the  children  in 
an  ordinary  family.  Or  it  may  be  the 
result  of  a  chance  aggregation  of 
"railway  literature,"  bought  to  re- 
lieve the  tediousness  of  travel.  Or  it 
may  consist,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
of  the  small  and  precious  collections 
in  frontier  log  huts,  of  the  gratuitous 
contribi;tions  of  the  patent  medicine 
vender,  the  plough-maker,  and  the 
lightning-rod  man,  mingled  with  the 
dear-bought  subscription  books  of  the 
wandering  peddler  1  Books  aro  so 
common  that  the  possiession  of  them  is 
no  longer  an  indication  of  the  intel- 
lectual tendency  of  their  possessors. 

With  libraries  open  to  the  public 
the  case  is  dififeront.  Their  -condition 
affords  one  standard  by  which  the 
character  and  tastes  of  the  people  may 
be  measured. 

The  United  States  aro  considerod  to 
be  far  behind  foroign  countries  in  their 
book  collections.  We  have  nothing 
to  comparo  with  Dresden,  Berlin,  and 
Paris,  with  their  600,000,  700,000,  and 
2,000,000  volumes.    We  do  not  roach 
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the  wealth  of  even  snch  second-rate 
places  as  Wolfenbiittel,  Breslao,  and 
Gottingen,  if  their  collections  are  cor- 
rectly reported  at  300,000,  840,000, 
and  400,000  volumes.  And  yet  each 
year  witnesses  the  purchase  of  more 
than  400,000  volumes  for  our  public 
libraries,  token  collectively,  a  number 
that  is  larger  than  any  one  collection 
in  this  country!  The  peimanemt 
fund  of  our  libraries,  so  far  as  known, 
amounts  ta  $6,105,581  and  their  an- 
nual income  to  $l«d98,756.  These 
figures  do  not,  in  fact,  represent  any- 
thing like  the  truth,  for  not  half  the 
libraries  reported  their  permanent 
fund,  or  their  yearly  purchases,  knd 
only  one-quarter  reported  their  yearly 
income.  About  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
number  (769  exactly)  report  their  ex- 
penditures for  new  books  at  $562,407, 
and  in  742  libraries  the  use  of  books 
amounts  to  8,879,869  volumes  yearly. 
In  these  figures  Sunday-«chool  libm- 
ries,  one  of  the  most  constantly  used 
kinds,  are  not  included.  Looking  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  x^^rt- 
ed,  and  considering  all  that  is  omitted, 
we  obtain  an  inkling  of  the  immense 
exchange  of  books  among  the  people 
from  these  public  distribution  poinits^ 

The  existing  public  libraries,  exclud- 
ing  all  under  300  volumes,  and  all  in 
Sunday-schools  of  whatever  size,  may 
be  considered  as  belon^g  to  six  prin- 
cipal divisions.  These,  with  the  num- 
ber of  libraries  and  the  volumes  in 
each,  are  as  follows: 

Ckttt,  Jfo,  Ubraxiu.      No.  FMimmm. 

Edaeatlonal VOT  8,4«2,790 

Professional 800  1,406,730 

mstoiical tn  4»1,7»4 

GovonuiMat m  l,ltt.»7 

Proprietary  Pablic.         1,100  8,238,665 

PreePablic./. 843  1,900,444 

181  806,010 


8,668  18,876,864 

The  '*  miscellaneous''  dass  contains 
the  libraries  of  secret  and  benevolent 
societies,  and  son^  others  difficult  to 
arrange.  On  the  whole  it  might  be 
better  to  class  them  with  the  proprie- 
tary public  libraries. 

Educational  libraries  are  the  oldest 
in  the  country,  and  the  most  venerable 


of  them  is  naturally  that  of  the  oldest 
educational  institution,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, which  dates  from  1688.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  that  century  three  oth- 
ers had  been  started,  and  singnlariy 
enough,  all  at  about  the  same  time: 
King  William    school  at  Annapolis, 

1697,  King's  Chapel  Library  at  Boston, 

1698,  and  Christ  church  at  Philtidel- 
phia,  1698.  Yale  and  William  and 
Mary  Colleges  began  their  colleotioni 
in  1700,  and  then  proprietary  libraries 
began  their  existence.  The  Proprie- 
tors' Library  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  was 
founded  in  1737,  Redwood,  in  New- 
port, 1747,  and  the  library  Society, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  1748.  Philadelphia 
was  especially  active  at  that  early  pe- 
riod, establishing  no  less  than  five, 
the  Library  Company  in  1781,  Carpen- 
ters', 1786,  Four  Monthly  Meetings  of 
Friends,  1742,  Philosophical  Society, 
1743,  and  Loganiaa,  1745.  Fifty-one 
of  these  enterprises  were  begun  in  the 
second  half  of  the  ei^te^ith  century, 
but  failure  and  consolidation  brought 
the  number  of  Uving  libraries  in  1800 
down  to  forty-nioe.  ^  1776  twenty* 
nine  were  in  existence,  and  from  thai 
time  the  growth  has  been  as  follows: 


JMraiiMMmed, 

JTumder 

PmaUslza. 

SVom  1775  to  1800... 

...     » 

118,171  vols. 

"    ia00tol885... 

...    178 

8,066.118    •• 

**    1896  to  1850... 

...   551 

8,807,218    " 

••    1880  to  1878.. 

...8,840 

6,481,068    •• 

This  little  table  brings  out  very 
strikingly  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  libraries  in  this  country.  Their 
strength  does  not  lie  bo  much  in  the 
importance  of  individual  collections  as 
in  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of 
young,  active,  uid  growing  institutions 
which  are  unitedly  advanciog  to  a  fo* 
ture  that  must  evidently  be  tremai* 
dous.  More  than  seventy  per  cent,  of 
our  existing  libraries  have  been  formed 
within  the  last  twenty-Ave  years,  and 
contain  about  0,500  volumes  eadL 
Of  the  older  Ubvaries  those  which  were 
founded  in  the  last  <)Qarter  of  last  cen- 
tury have  an  average  of  about  8,006 
volumes,  ihoee  of  the  following  qaa^ 
ter  about  11,500  volumea,  and  those 
of  the  third  quaiter  about  5,000  vol* 
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urnea  eack.  li  i»  plain  that  libvary 
work  has  been  lemarkably  active 
aince  1850.  In  fact  it  ha»  b«em 
to  active  as  to  open  a  new  pf  olesaioa 
lo  the  educated  classes  ot  this  country. 
A  large  nmnber  oi  highly  trained  men 
are  engaged  in  library  work,  and  the 
diacossion  of  library  science  ia  carried 
on  witii  energy.  It  ia  quite  probable 
that  a  few  more  years  will  aee  the  in- 
troduction of  tbift  study  into  Ameri* 
can  colleges,  a»  a  preparation  lor  a 
promising  branch  of  industry.  Bat  let 
us  return  to  our  classification,  which 
covers  some  interesting  points. 

Sdueational  libraries   are  of  three 
kinds: 

1.  Academy  and  school .  .1,000,  ydtb.  1,270,407  vols. 

t.  College ail    **   l,9tt,10»   ** 

ft.  Af  yhim  and  Hef onna- 
tpiy «06    "      888,107    •• 

District  school  libraries  form  a  very 
modem  part  of  the  general  system, 
having  been  first  suggested  by  Gover- 
nor Clinton  of  New  York  in  1827,  and 
inteoduced  by  law  in  1880.  Since 
then  twenty  other  States  have  adopted 
the  plan,  but  some,  like  Massachusetts, 
have  abandoned  it  for  that  oi  town 
libraries.  The  greatest  difficulties  it 
labors  under  are  found  in  country  dia> 
tricts,  where  the  funds  are  applied  to 
other  purposes,  and  the  books  are 
recklessly  lent  out  and  lost,  both  evils 
bdng  due  to  the  fact  that  few  persons 
can  be  found  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  keep  the  work  in  good  order*  In 
cities  the  success  of  these  district  li- 
braries ia  much  greater.  They  now  re- 
port an  aggregate  of  1,270,497  book% 
but  their  statistics  are  very  incomplete. 
College  libraries  are  among  the  most 
important  in  the  country,  that  of  Haiv 
vard  being  the  largest  we  have,  after  the 
Congressional  library  in  Washington. 
As  to  asylum  and  reformatory  libr^ea^ 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  circumstances 
under  which  books  could  be  more  use- 
fully collected  than  in  those  institu- 
tions, where  in  1870  82,901  prisoners 
were  confined,  add  110,102  paupers 
housed  habitually  or  at  times.  If  we 
consider  that  only  one-fifth  of  the  crim- 
inals are  in  jail,  and  allow  for  the  natural 


increase  of  criminals  and  paupers,  it  will 
be  apparent  that  the  population  which 
may  derive  benefit  from  these  libraries 
must  now  number  at  least  800,000pe]> 
sonsw  To  meet  their  wants  there  are 
200  libraries^  with  228^197  volumes. 
The  Pennsylvania  State  Penitentiary 
has  the  largest  collection,  9,000  vol- 
umes, besides  1,000  sdiool  books.  The 
other  end  of  the  line  is  occupied  by 
Florida,  which  maintains  40  volumes 
ia  its  Penitentiary. 

Some  interesting  information  has 
been  gathered  concerning  the  literary 
taste  of  convicts.  Story  books,  maga- 
sines,  and  light  literature  generally 
are  the  favorite  choice,  but  history, 
biograi^y,  and  travels  are  also  well 
patronized.  In  the  Massachusetts  State 
prison  Humboldt's  **  Cosmos  "  and  oth- 
er philosophical  works  are  called  for. 
In  fact  the  value  of  prison  libraries  is 
vouched  for  by  all  a&thorities,  and  one 
says  that  no  convicts,  except  those 
really  idiotic,  leave  a  prison  where  there 
is  a  library  without  having  gained 
some  advantage.  The  greatest  defects 
jn  the  system  are  the  lack  of  books  and 
of  light  to  read  them  by  at  night. 
There  are  but  forty  prison  libraries, 
with  61,095  volumes,  and  in  American 
prisons  the  cells  are  not  lighted. 
Lights  are  'placed  in  the  corridors  so 
that  only  a  small  number  of  the  in- 
mates have  light  enough  to  read  by. 
The  Joliet  (Ql.)  prison  Ib  a  cheering 
exception  to  this  gloomy  state  of  things. 
Each  ceU  has  its  own  catalogue,  and 
lights  are  allowed  up  to  nine  o'clock. 
Public  charities  of  several  kinds  have 
lately  suffered  from  exposures  that 
prevent  charitably  disposed  persons 
from  giving  aid  which  they  would  oth- 
erwise gladly  conteibute.  It  may  be 
useful  to  suggest  that  money  sent  to 
any  prison  for  the  benefit  of  its  library 
could  hardly  fail  to  be  helpful. 

In  reformatories,  where  the  effort  is 
to  cultivate  the  moral  faculties,  the  li- 
brary is  an  essential  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. Forty-nine  of  them  have  collec- 
tions containing  61,466  books.  In 
these  institutions  we  have  an  indica- 
tion of  what  the  library,  and  other 
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moral  forces  like  it,  is  worth  as  an  ed-  class  belong  the  engineering,  agricul- 

ncator.    Mr.  Sanborn  thinks  that  the  tural,  mining,  botanical,  military,  and 

proportion  '*  of  worthy  citizens  trained  naval  schools  and  societies,  and  they 

up  among  the  whole  24,000  in  preven-  appear  to  give  considerable  importance 

tive  and  reformatory  schools  would  be  to  their  libraries.     Though  they  are 

as  high  as  seventy-fiye  per  cent."  tnostly  young  institutions,  the  average 

iV^tfMMmo^  libraries  are —  number  of  books  is  8,800.     In  addi- 

L  Law iffi,  with  88(K858  Tolunat  ^^^  ^  *^®  ^^^^  volumes  mentioned 

S.  Medkal  ....  M  **  150,046     **  above,  the  societies  own  218,852  pam- 

8.  Theological.  80  "  688,8as     "  pbiotg  and  2,169  manuscripts,  the  pro- 

i.  ScioDtlflo....  75    •*  988,901      "  *^  _^  -  J,  i_     i_.    j       «  t/ 

^  portion  of  these  two  kmds  of  btera- 
Here  we  have  two  surprises.  One  is  ry  works  being  naturally  large  in  sci- 
that  lawyers,  with  their  interminable  entific  collections.  The  largest  libra- 
''reports"  falling  from  nearly  every  ries  are  those  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
court  in  the  country,  and  never  be-  Salem,  Mass.,  80,665  volumes,  105,- 
coming  really  obsolete  (a  peculiarity  408  pamphlets,  and  ''many"  MSS.; 
that  hardly  any  other  professional  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
works  enjoy),  should  have  so  few  and  ences,  80,000  volumes  and  85,000 
such  small  libraries.  The  reason  prob-  pamphlets;  Wagner  Free  Institution 
ably  lies  in  the  assiduity  with  which  of  Science,  Philadelphia,  15,000  vol- 
each  lawyer  collects  the  works  need-  umes;  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoolo- 
ed  in  his  line  of  practice.  The  other  gy  (Harvard),  18,000;  Illinois  Indus- 
surprise  is  that  a  profession  so  old  trial  University,  10,000;  School  of 
and  active  as  that  of  medicine  should  Mines,  New  York,  7,000;  Sheffield 
be  so  poorly  represented  in  books.  Scientific  School,  5,000. 
The  lawyers  have  an  average  of  about  HUtortetd  toeieties  have  been  much 
2,400  books  in  their  libraries,  and  the  more  actively  employed  in  collecting 
largest  collections  in  the  list  are  that  than  the  table  we  have  given  indicates, 
of  the  Law  Institute  in  New  York,  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
20,000  volumes;  Harvard  School,  15,-  in  1780  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
000;  Social  Law  Library,  Boston,  18,-  sixty  societies  have  been  formed,  and 
000;  and  Law  Association  of  Ban  Dr.  Homes  of  the  New  York  State 
Francisco,  12,500.  No  other  reaches  Library  reports  their  collections  to  ag- 
io, 000  volumes,  and  in  fact  the  gregate  more  than  482,000  volumes 
above  deductions  leave  the  others  and  568,000  pamphlets.  T^e  number 
with  about  2,000  volumes  each.  The  of  MSS.  is  88,771,  besides  1,861  bound 
medical  gentlemen  are  still  worse  off.  volumes  of  them.  Tlie  largest  accu- 
There  are  in  the  Surgeon  General's  mulations  are: 
office  40,000  volumes;  Philadelphia  Volvmef. Fan^phltts.  JfSS. 
College  of  Physicians,  18,758;  Penn-  Am.  Antiq.  Boc, 
sylvania  College  of  Physicians,  12,500;  New^^^tori-  ^'"^ 

and  New  York  Hospital,  10,000;  leav-         cai eo,ooo     18,000      I5,ooo 

ing  an  average  of  1,800  volumes  to  Wlaeonelii  Hirtori- 

each  of   the  other  institutions.     In  i^^^e^ii^iiL^  "^"^     ^'"^         ^ 

these  figures  we  have  an  indication  of         ical 90,000     8B,ooo 

the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Army  Maaaachuaetta  Hto- 

Bureau    at    Washington.      Its     40..  oo^^Liii:  '^'^     *"""     "•""'• 

000  bound  volumes  are  supplement-         braiy, Boston..   92,806     05,000         sen 

ed    by    40,000    pamphlets,     making  Coonectlcat    Hia- 

a    coUection   which    the    profession  j^„^:ti;;^:.  "•""     ""^ 

greatly  needed.    The  theologians  seem         Philadelphia..  eo,ooo     15,000        ioot. 

to  have  attended  as  energetically  to  Q«nnan    Society, 

of  books.    In  the  last  division  of  this         torlcal 10,000^0,000     aB,000 
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It  is  among  these  societies  that  we  are  in  most  cases  necessary,  useful, 
find  the  largest  average  of  any  class,  and  interesting  to  some  one.  As 
excepting  the  €k)vemment.  Histori-  special  reports,  made  to  cover  some 
cal  libraries  contain  about  8,400  bound  field  that  is  narrow,  however  neces- 
volumes,  7,000  pamphlets,  and  1,000  sary  it  may  be,  and  limited  to  that 
MSS.  to  each  collection.  In  spite  of  range  by  the  law  which  authorizes 
this  the  public  collections  are  often  them,  they  cannot  possibly  often  be 
surpassed  in  completeness  in  special  publications  of  general  interest.  In 
branches  by  private  ones.  In  this  coun-  fact  it  is  their  extremely  special  char- 
try  a  public  institution  can  rarely  com-  acter  that  gives  them  value.  We  ^kre 
pete  successfully  with  an  eager  and  sometimes  told  that  a  government  may 
determined  private  buyer.  be  obliged  to  publish  its  State  papers 

Oatemment  libraries  include  others  as  matter  of  record,  but  it  is  notice- 

than  those  for  the  use  of  oflicials,  as  able  that  these  volumes  of  document- 

the  following  list  shows:  ary  history  are  less  inquired  for  than 

XiftrarlM.   Volumm.  almost  any  others.     The    surveying, 

L  Goremment 85           fl06»6S8  engineering,  geolo^cal,  astronomical, 

2.  StnteandTcrritoriia....       47           884^9  and  other  scientific  reports  published 

8.  GarriMm 40             8S,74S  by  the  (Government  are  in  much  great- 

The  oflicial  libraries  are  of  several  er  request,  and  bring  the  highest  prices 

kinds,  and  as  many  of  them  are  of  in  old  bookstores.    The  explanation 

prime  importance,  we  may  be  permit-  is,  of  course,  that  the  scientific  reports 

ted  to  specify  them  more  minutely  are  useful  to  a  larger  class  than  the 

than  those  of  any  other  class:  others.    They  appeal  to  *' bread-win-    • 

Volumet,  ners  "  in  several  important  professions, 

*'       Saigeon  Genena 40»ooo  over,  and  to  the  already  large  and  in- 

"       State  Department 89,000  creasing  bodv  of  teachers.    For  the 

"    Siiiii;::::":::::::;::  5SS  "snuth^omaA contributions -onehun- 

••    .  War  Department 18,000  dred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  more  than 

•«       Attorney  General 12,000  first  cost,  IS  demanded,  and  the  first 

«    sSS^iiii^:::::::::  fm  ^^^"^"^^  ^^^^^  *^®^^y  ^^"^^  ^'  ^^^ 

•*       Post  Office 6,801  sud  a  half  times  its  original  price. 

••       Hydrograpber*!  CMfioe 7,000  The  Mining  Industry  volume  of  the 

*'       SSL'aS;^::;::::::;::    IZ  Fortieth  P«rallelReport  brought  forty 

"       Nayal  Obaervatory. 7,000  dollars  in  the  shops  (whenever  it  could 

"       Coaetsnryey 8,000  be  found)  even  while  the  Engineer 

Kany  of  these  are  scientific  collec-  Corps  was  still  gingerly  distributing 

tions  and  the  only  large  ones  of  their  its  limited  edition  grcttii.    Many  more 

kind  in  the  country.     Their  presence,  examples  could  be  adduced,  but  these 

in  conjunction  with  the  Smithsonian  are  suificient  to  show  that  the  Qovcm- 

Institution,  has  made  Washington  one  ment  does  bring  out  works  that  are 

of  the  most  active  scientific  centres  in  sorely  wanted.     We  wish  its  method 

the    country.      €k)vemment    publica-  of  distribution  were  better.    At  pres- 

tions  are    sometimes    referred   to  as  ent  the  workers  in  a  profession  have 

mere  trash,  but  aside  from  the  remark-  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  most 

ably  thorough  and  admirable  reports  needed  publications  of  Government, 

which  the  several  public  surveys  have  while  Congressmen,   who  are  politi- 

produced  within    a    few    years,   and  cians  and  nothing  else,  are  flooded 

aside  from  .such  notable  publications  'with  books  they  cannot  understand, 

as  the  reports  of  Wilkes,  Perry,  and  and  only  sneer  at.    The  distribution 

Kane,  the  ordinary  issues  of  the  Gov-  of  professional  reports  through  mem- 

emment  printing  office  are  anything  bers  of  Congress,  who  are  not  profes- 

but   undeserving   documents.     They  sional  men,  has  never  produced  any* 
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thing  bat  dissatisfaction.  Tliere  is  no 
part  of  the  country  where  €k>Yerament 
pubfications  can  be  f oond.  Even  New 
York  city  cannot  produce  them.  This 
is  all  wrong.  The  Goyemment  should 
maintain  a  collection  of  all  its  publica- 
tions in  at  least  four  States.  They 
could  be  established  either  in  connec- 
tion wi^  existing  libraries  or  with  the 
army  headquarters  that  are  maintained 
permanent^  in  such  places  as  New 
York,  Chicago,,  San  Francisco,  and 
New  Orleans.  Such  documentary  li- 
braries would  not  be  deserted,  as  some 
may  suppose.  The  Patent  Room  of 
the  Boston  Public  Library  was  visited 
last  year  by  1,765  persona,  and  a  col- 
lection of  the  engineering,  scientific^ 
and  official  publications  of  the  Goyem- 
ment in  New  York  would  be  a  centre 
for  professional  study,  and  be  visited 
by  thousands  yearly.  To  house  the 
Government  publications  would  re- 
quire so  much  space  that  an  ordinary 
library  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
undertake  the  task  without  aid.  The 
patent  specifications  alone  of  three 
countries.  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  United  States,  with  their  increase 
for  ten  years  to  come,  require  an 
apartment  at  least  thirty  feet  square. 
Ptoprieftar^  public  libraries  are  the 
second  of  the  six  kinds  in  size,  and. 
would  be  the  first  if  the  ^^miscellane- 
ous" were  counted  among  them,  as 
they  probably  should  bo.  Under  this 
head  we  have  grouped  all  public  col- 
lections the  access  to  wl^ich  is  in  any 
way  limited,  as  by  a  yearly  payment, 
by  membership  in  a  society,  or  other- 
wise. The  large  total  in  the  table  is 
madeu{(of: 

Ifumder.    Voium^s, 

L  CoUoge  Society  L 980  474,6«l 

S.  Meramtae 15  54S,930 

8.  Social 706         8,058,406 

i.  T.  H.  Chzifdan  A 87  157,507 

In  this  class  we  first  reach  the  li- 
braries that  deal  directly  with  the ' '  peo- 
ple " ;  that  is,  adults  of  moderate  means. 
These  collections  have  been  well  styled 
the  '^colleges  of  the  poor,"  and  in 
them  aU  persons  who  are  industrious 
enough  to  be  able  to  spare  a  dollar  or 
two  yearly  may  obtain  useful  knowl- 


edge or  innocent  amusement.  Classes 
for  study  of  languages,  literature,  and 
the  arts,  and  lectures  by  prominent 
persons  are  frequently  added  to  the 
Hbrary^  system,  the  whole  forming  one 
of  the  most  potent  of  modem  TOcial 
forces.  It  semns  quite  natural  that 
this  democratic  system  of  intellectual 
improvement  i^ould  owe  its  ongta  to 
the  people's  philosopher,  Poor  Rich- 
ard. Benjamin  Franklin  founded  the 
first  proprietary  library  in  Philadel- 
phia, in  1781,  and  his  plan  included 
not  merely  co5peration  for  the  sake  of 
pecuniary  strength,  but  also  discussion 
and  mutual  improvement. 

Frte  public  libraries  are  in  character 
much  like  the  last  class,  but  are  main- 
tained usually  by  State  or  town  grants, 
or  by  private  gifts.  It  is  probably  in 
connection  with  these  institutions  that 
the  dream  of  some  enthusiasts  for 
uniting  art  museums  to  the  collections 
of  books  will  be  realiied. 

Only  twelve  States  have  a  quarter  of 
ft  m^^'^"  Tolumea  in  their  public  li- 
braries taken  together.    Thoy  arc : 

JUbrariet,  VolMmm, 

Hassachiuetts 461  2,906,804 

New  York 615  «,181,8n 

FttmiylTanlii 864  1,»l,685 

District  of  ColnmbU 68  761,  tS 

Ohio 887   .  684,869 

nilnoU 177  463aK 

Gonnectlcat m  414,886 

llwjlimd 79  88MC0 

Callfornlft 85  8064)78 

NewJeraey 81  880,961 

lOssoaii 85  880^108 

yiigUilA 65  MB4M 

This  order  will,  no  doubt,  rapidly 
and  constantly  change.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  respect  to  number  of  li- 
braries the  succession  is  not  the  same 
as  for  the  number  of  volumes.  Jt  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  efuch  States  as 
Ohio,  Illinois,  California,  and  liQs- 
souri  will  advance  up  the  line,  while 
others  that  now  do  not  possess  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  volumes,  as  Indiana, 
with  187  public  libraries,  IGchigan, 
with  04,  Iowa,  with  80,  Tennessee, 
with  74,  and  Kentucky,  with  71,  will 
soon  be  in  the  list.  As  a  matter  of 
State  ^' rivalry,*^  such  summaries  are 
valueless,  even  if  any  rivalry  of  the 
kind  could  be  provc^l.    But  they  do 
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haye  some  interest  and  yakte  as  social  in  sympathy  with  American  ideas,  and 

statistics.  will  be  supported.    They  are  capable 

More  significant,  perhaps,  are  the  of  being  made  good  means  of  dissemi- 

libraries  of   ten    principal  cities,   in  nating  information.     It  is  fortonate 

which  one-quarter  of  all  tlie  books  in  that  in  this  country  novels  b^ong  to 

the  country  within  public  reach  are  the  cheapest  publications,  most  of  the 

gathered:  good  ones  appearing  in  fifty-cent  and 

UbrarUt,    Vohimet,  Fop'thn  ISTS.  dollar  editions.    More  solid  woriu  are 

Pblladdplda'....ioi       701.4*7         «74,0B  can  with  good  reason  give  its  ener|^es 

Baltimoro »      S87,0M          68,180  to  the  collection  of  really  good  works, 

^f^^ 2      ?S?'!SJ         SJS  leaving  the  people  to  supply  them- 

St.  Lonto 88        178,875           810,864  ,        T_jxt.  xi.       v                       i 

Urooklya 81       l8B,i8a         886,008  Selves  with  the  cheaper  novels. 

Sui  FnmGiaco..  88       188,716         148,478  Numerous  as  are  the  views  which 

S:lSSLi::::::1      liS         "^Z  h.Tebee«expr««d  upon  the  p«,per 

scope  and  quality  of  the  library  of  the 

000     8v48M08       8^840,688  futUTC,  we  propose  to  add  one  to  the 
In  these  ten  cities,  therefore,  are  col-  list  of  si^estions.    It  is  that  the  next 
lected  7.8  per  cent,  of  the  public  11-  founder  of  a  library  should  confine  it 
braries,  38  per  cent,  of  the  books,  and  ^itiroly  to  pmiodieak.    It  is  through 
8.66  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  current  literature  that  every  kind  of 
this  country.    If  Washington  had  been  science  and  every  tendency  of  thought 
included  instead  of  Charleston,   the  now  finds  expression.    The  profound- 
concentration  of  books  in  cities  would  est  discussions  in  philosophy,  discov- 
have  been  more  strikingly  marked.  eries  in  knowledge,  keenest  studies  of 
A  proper  conoeption  of  American  life   and   character,    are   now  made 
libraries  cannot  be  obtained  without  through  the  world's  weekly  and  month- 
assorting   them    according    to    size,  ly  publications.    Books  are  often  no 
which  is  done  in  the  following  table :  more  than  summaries  of  what  has  been 
i^Miter.          y^tmm,  printed  before  in  separate  magazines. 
sr-e-i,QOoyoliunef...os6             003,610  We  have  in  fact  heard  of  one  gentle- 
1,000-2,000      "      ...768             888,058  man  who  broke  up  the  library  he  had 
JooolioS      "      Wm             m!m  spent  years  in  collecting,  and  gave  his 
4,000^000     "•      ...166             667,874  attention  to  periodicals,  because  they 
6,000-10,000     ««      ...864           1,708.271  were  the  original  sources  of  knowledge 

10,000^000        "        . .  .163               2,018,660  •     *,.    ^^t^ZA^^       mu^  KK*.*:^^  »1>;^K 

soiooo^ooo     -      ...88           %mm  "inis  profession.    The  hbranes  which 

'60,000-100.000     **      ...10              640,617  ^6  have  styled    '* professional"    are 

100,000-200,000     "      ...   7              826,727  compelled  to  qf>end  large   sums   on 

Ow    900,000     "      ...   9              600,800  ^^^^  \Bsxi!fif^^  which  were  once  styled 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  Amcri-  ''  ephemeral,"  but  are  now  found  to  be 
can  libraries  ?  The  most  obvious  dis-  of  lasting  value, 
cemible  facts  are  that  the  popular  Under  these  circumstances,  why  not 
energies  are  likely  to  be  given  to  the  have  a  library  of  this  periodical  htera- 
support  of  free  town  libraries,  and  that  ture  f  Just  as  some  men  xef use  to 
the  aggregate  of  book  accumulations  read  translations,  learning  a  new  Ian- 
will  be  enormous,  though  no  Individ-  guage  if  a  book  they  need  is  printed 
ual  collection  now  presents  the  Uke-  In  a  tongue  unknown  to  them,  so  let 
lihood  <^  rising  to  extreme  propor-  us  reject  summaries  and  accumulate 
tions;  the  increase  will  come  by  the  original  materials.  As  to  the  cost 
growth  of  the  numerous  small  libraries,  of  such  a  library,  the  frr^  thousand 
The  mercantile  institutions  have  done  important  periodicals  which  aj:e  said 
and  are  continuing  a  good  work,  but  to  be  published  will  require  probably 
they  have  prepared  the  way  for  a  step  |dO,000  a  year  for  their  purchase,  and 
beyond.    Free  town  libraries  arc  quite  if  as  much  more  is  added  for  rent, 
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binding,  saUries,  etc.,  we  have  an  in- 
come reqoired  which  demande  a  capi- 
tal  of  more  than  a  million  dollara,  to 
say  nothing  of  half  a  million  for  back 
numbers  I 

Some  readers  may  be  cnrioos  to 
know  what  chance  there  is  of  making 
a  collection  that  shall  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  world's  literatare. 
Ife  can  safely  answer,  nans.  Herr 
Hettinger,  who  has  issued  the  prospec- 
tus of  a  uniyersal  catalogue  of  all 
books  published,  thinks  there  are 
about  three  million  titles,  and  his  crit- 
ics say  this  estimate  is  too  low.  Twen- 
ty-five thousand  new  works  are  said  to 
be  added  each  year  to  this  number. 
Now  the  largest  number  of  wkime$ 
(and  therefore  a  less  number  of  titles) 
added  to  libraries  in  this  country  year- 
ly, is:  Boston  Public  Library,  18,000; 
Philadelphia  Mercantile,  17,004;  Con- 
gressional, 15,400;  Chicago  Public, 
11,881;  Cincinnati  Public,  11,398; 
New  York  Mercantile,  8, 000 ;  and  Har- 
vard, 7,000.  The  numbers  reported 
by  the  Mercantile  and  public  librories 
are  of  little  value,  since  these  institu- 
tions often  buy  a  doisen  or  a  score  copies 
of  a  popular  work.  It  is  therefore  evi- 
dent that  no  library  in  this  country  is 
even  attempting  to  keep  up  with  the 
current  issue  of  books. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  esti- 
mate, with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  new  books 
by  the  libraries,  as  more  than  half  of 
them  fail  to  make  any  report  on  this 
point.  Permanent  funds,  amounting 
to  16,105,581,  are  held  by  858  libra- 
ries, and  1,364  have  none;  1,060  make 
no  report.  The  endowments  are  di- 
vided very  unevenly  among  the  classes, 
as  this  ti^le  shows: 
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This,  however,  does  not  show  what 
is  spent  yearly  in  buying  books,  an 
item  which  only  one  in  about  twenty- 
three  of  the  libraries  report.  The 
amount  is  $562,407,  and  at  $1.26  per 
volume,  which  is  Mr.  Winsor's  esti- 
mate of  the  average  cost  of  books,  the 
yearly  acquisitions  by  purchase  are 
limited  to  about  450, 000  volumes. 

Figures  such  as  we  have  presented 
are  really  no  guide  to  the  worth  of  an 
individual  library,  or  of  a  library  sys- 
tem, to  the  people.  That  can  be  learn- 
ed only  by  the  comparison  of  experi- 
ences by  the  men  who  have  charge  of 
the  books  and  their  distribution,  but 
the  elements  for  such  an  analysis  are 
wanting.  The  yearly  use  of  books  in 
742  libraries  in  1875  was  8,879,869 
volumes,  or  from  two  to  two  and  a 
half  times  the  number  of  volumes  on 
the  shelves  of  the  reporting  libraries. 
Great  differences  exist  in  this  respect. 
Few  libraries  are  so  eagerly  sought  as 
the  military  post  library  on  Angel  Is- 
land, California,  which  distributed  its 
772  books  so  often  that  its  yearly  cir- 
culation was  4,500 1  The  Chicago 
Public  library,  with  48,100  volumes, 
circulated  403, 856 ;  B6ston  Athemeum, 
with  105,000  volumea,  circulated  88,- 
000 ;  Boston  Public  Library,  with  299,- 
869  volumes,  circulated  758,498. 

These  statistics  are  sufficient.  It  is 
probable  that  the  libraries  of  the  coun- 
try, costing  say  $16,000,000  for  books, 
and  spending  more  than  $1,400,000 
yearly,  afford  to  the  people  the  use  of 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty  million  vol- 
umes every  year.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  f onA  a  very  important  factor 
in  our  social  and  national  economy. 

More  than  a  thousand  librarians  are 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  public 
libraries,  many  of  them  men  of  great 
ability  and  culture.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  their  study  of  this  impor- 
tant problem  wHl  result  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  an  intelligent  and  harmoni- 
ous system  of  supplying  a  nation  with 
the  reading  matter  it  requires. 

JoHV  A.  Chubch. 
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THERB  are  few  diyisioni  in  the 
Treasury  department  of  the 
United  States  at  Washington  less 
known  to  the  public,  and  more  inter- 
esting to  yisitors,  than  that  over  the 
entrance  to  which  is  displayed  the  le- 
gend **  National  Bank  Redemption 
Agency/'  It  is  a  matter  of  the  most 
common  knowledge  throughout  the 
country,  that  the  various  forms  of  na- 
tional currency  and  securities  are  by 
some  process,  popularly  esteemed  more 
or  less  miraculous,  printed  at  the  Trea- 
sury, and  that  greenbacks  are  by  some 
method,  presumably  more  within  the 
laws  of  nature,  redeemed  there.  The 
ordinary  money-holder,  who  has  in  his 
pocket  his  tens  or  hundreds  of  legal 
tenders,  is  passably  familiar  with  the 
history,  past  and  to  come,  of  each 
note.  But  to  his  national  bank  notes 
the  average  financier  is  more  of  a 
stranger.  Each  note,  if  he  can^read 
as  well  as  reckon  c^;sh,  tells  him 
whence  it  cometh,  but  ten  to  one 
he  has  only  the  vaguest  notion  of 
whither  it  goeth.  Hence  it  is  that  of 
the  thousands^  of  ejaculatory  com- 
ments delivered,  during  the  centennial 
summer  and  autumn,  through  the  wire 
gate  opposite  to  the  second  assortment 
teller's  desk,  at  the  agency,  so  many 
were  of  a  nature  tending  to  make  that 
industrious  clerk  smile  with  amuse- 
ment or  stare  in  amasement. 

The  throngs  of  centennial  visitors 
who  daily  passed  through  the  halls  of 
the  Treasury  saw  various  things  at 
the  agency  to  attract  their  notice. 
They  saw  their  entrance  barred  by  the 
gate  above  alluded  to,  put  there  for 
the  double  purpose  of  securing  venti- 
lation and  excluding  ''the  great  un- 
washed " ;  they  saw  a  small-sieed  room 
converted  into  a  perfect  labyrinth  by 
means  of  wirework  partitions;  they 
saw  in  each  of  the  apartments  so  set 
off  hundreds,  of  thousands,  and  even 
millions  of  dollars,  in  the  various  pro- 


cesses of  handling  in  bulk,  piled  upon 
counters  and  tableSi  constructed  evi- 
dently with  a  view  to  use  rather  than 
ornament ;  and  they  saw  through  the 
entrance  to  an  adjoining  room  nation- 
al bank  notes  of  all  denominations, 
passing  with  wonderful  rapidity  under 
the  deft  fingers  of  counters  of  both 
sexes.  But  what  chiefly  imposed  upon 
the  imagination  of  the  country  visitor 
were  two  massive  safes,  reaching  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  In  the  inter- 
ests of  truth,  let  a  revelation  be  made 
to  a  public  too  prone  to  believe  their 
eyes.  Those  safes,  for  at  least  the  up- 
per third  of  their  ponderous  height,  are 
of  inch  pine  boards.  The  crowded 
condition  of  the  Treasury  building 
renders  space  very  valuable.  A  place 
of  storage  was  needed  for  the  various 
forms  of  stationery  in  use  at  the  agen- 
cy. The  floor  was  already  covered 
with  desks,  tables,  and  counters,  the 
intricate  passages  between  which 
would  have  defied  the  attempts  of  the 
Minotaur  to  escape;  but  there  were  at 
least  a  hundred  cubic  feet  of  ^ace 
above  each  of  the  iron  safes,  absolute- 
ly going  to  waste.  The  genius  of  the 
officials  and  the  skill  of  the  depart- 
mental cabinet  makers  triumphed  over 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  As 
for  the  inconvenient  height,  is  it  not 
annihilated  by  a  ladder  t 

By  act  of  Congress,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  United  States  is  constituted  the 
agent  of  the  national  banks  for  the  re- 
demption of  their  notes.  The  agency, 
since  July  1,  1875,  is  one  of  the  divi- 
sions in  his  office.  Regular  provision 
is  made  by  Ckmgress  in  the  appropria- 
ti(m  bills  for  the  salaries  of  the  force 
of  this  division.  Careful  accounts  are 
kept  of  every  item  of  expense  incurred 
during  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
twelvemonth  the  sum  disbursed  is  ap- 
portioned among  the  banks  according 
to  the  nomber  of  the  notes  of  each 
thai  have  been  handled,  and  assess- 
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ments  are  mode  for  the  several 
amounts.  The  circulation  of  national 
banks,l>eiag  redeemable  in  greenbacks, 
each  bank  is  required  by  law  to  keep 
on  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  legal 
tenders  to  the  amount  of  Hre  per  cent, 
of  its  outstanding  issae  aa  a  fond  for 
the  redemption  of  its  notes. 

The  present  law  provides  for  ninety- 
dght  clerks  in  the  agency,  ranging 
in  grade  from  the  messenger  to  the  sa- 
perintendent.  Of  this  number,  those 
employed  in  handling  money  are  divid- 
ed into  two  forces,  under  the  direo- 
iion,  respectively,  of  the  receiving  tell- 
er and  the  assorting  teller.  The  busi- 
Bess  of  the  former  force  is  to  receive 
the  shipments  oosiing  from  the  vari- 
ous banks  and  sub-treasuries  for  re- 
demption, count  the  money,  and  re- 
port the  amounts  for  return  remit- 
tances; that  of  the  latter  force  is  to 
assort  the  notes  and  prepare  them  for 
delivery  to  the  Compf^Uer  of  the  Our- 
zency  for  destruction  or  to  the  banks 
for  reissue.  This  double  process  may 
seem  at  first  sight  very  simple  and 
easy;  but  in  fact  i^is  extremely  com- 
plex and  difficult ;  and  the  division  in 
which  it  is  carried  <m  may  fairly  be 
counted  among  the  most  thoroughly 
organised  and  systematically  conduct- 
ed parts  of  all  the  machinery  devised 
by  the  Government  for  the  transacticHi 
of  the  manifold  public  bosinees.  And 
no  wonder,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
there  are  now  in  circulation  nine  de- 
nominations of  national  bank  notes, 
the  issue  of  twenty-three  hundred  and 
forty  individual  institutions,  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  to  three  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  and 
that  every  one  of  these  notes,  and 
every  dollar  of  this  total,  must  ulti- 
mately, by  those  ninety-eight  clerks 
and  their  successors,  be  separated  from 
the  mass,  and  assigned,  under  the 
proper  description,  with  unerring  pre- 
cision, each  to  the  bank  by  whidi  that 
particular  unit  of  this  vast  volume  was 
emitted  and  must  be  redeemed. 

The  bulk  of  the  currency  sent  in  for 
redemption  comes  through  the  Adams 
Baq^ress  Company,  who  have  a  con- 


tract for  making  all  shipments  of  mon- 
ey for  the  Government,  and  who  for 
convenience  have  an  office  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  The  agency  oc- 
cupies four  rooms  on  the  main  floor 
along  the  west  widl,  and  one  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  passage.  Early 
visitors  to  that  part  of  the  building 
may  have  noticed  a  wooden  box,  much 
resembling  a  carpenter's  tool  chest, 
tnmdled  along  upon  a  cart  by  a  por- 
ter, and  followed  by  a  man  witii  a 
book  under  his  arm.  The  box  con- 
tains the  day's  delivery  of  national 
bank  currency  foe  redemption,  rang- 
ing ordinarily  from  half  a  million  to  a 
millicm  and  a  half  of  dollars,  and  the 
book  contains  a  receipt  for  the  amount, 
to  be  ugned  by  the  receiving  clerk  of 
the  agency.  The  money  comes  in  per- 
haps a  hundred  <x  as  high  as  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  packages,  from  as  many 
places  throughout  the  country.  On 
being  opened  these  packages  display 
a  naiscellaneous  aggregation,  of  which 
the  following  items  may  be  mention- 
ed :  Thousands  of  notes  of  all  the  de- 
nominations and  all  the  banks,  .per- 
haps a  Httle  soiled,  but  perfectly 
sound,  and  for  all  the  purposes  of  cur- 
rency in  as  good  a  condition  as  when 
they  left  the  printers*  hands;  a  some- 
what smaller  bulk  of  others  in  ev«rj 
state  of  mutilation  and  unoleanliness ; 
hundreds,  clean,  crisp,  and  unwrin^ 
kled,  that  have  not  been  counted  three 
times  outside  of  the  division  of  issues; 
scores  torn,  cut,  ground,  burned, 
diarrod,  boiled,  soaked,  chewed,  and 
digested,  until  a  skilful  eye  is  required 
to  recognize  that  they  have  ever  been 
intended  for  money;  and  scattered  ' 
singly  through  this  mass,  counterfeits, 
stolen  not^  '^ split "  notes,  ''raised " 
notes,  and  now  and  then  a  stray  green- 
back. 

llie  packages^  after  an  entry  of 
them  has  been  made  on  the  books,  are 
distributed  singly  among  women 
counters,  each  of  whom  gives  her  re- 
ceipt. A  counter^  upon  receiving  a 
package,  takes  it  to  her  desk,  breidcs 
the  seals,  and  first  takes  an  inventory 
of  the  money  to  see  whether  tho  ag- 
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gregate  of  the  sams  called  for  by  the 
straps  aroand  the  yarious  parcels  of 
notes  correepondi  with  the  amount 
claimed  for  the  whole.  Should  she 
And  a  discrepancy,  she  makes  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  difference  for  return  to  the 
sender.  Next  she  proceeds  to  count 
the  money,  carefully  keeping  the  notes 
and  straps  of  each  parcel  Bapante.  If 
she  discovers  an  error  of  count,  she 
notes  upon  the  strap,  over  her  ini- 
tials and  the  date,  the  sum  which  she 
finds  the  package  to  be  '^over**  or 
^  short. "  Spurious  or  other  notes,  for 
any  reason  excluded  by  the  rules,  are 
thrown  out,  pinned  fo  the  straps  in 
which  they  came,  and  returned.  After 
finishing  her  count  she  makes  a  state- 
ment oi  the  amounts  of  '*  overs,'' 
"shorts,"  counterfeits,  and  other  re- 
jected notes,  and  of  the  amount  for 
the  credit  of  the  sender,  and  from  this 
statement  return  remittance  is  made. 
The  next  duty  ci  the  counter  is  to  as- 
sort the  notes  into  the  two  classes  of 
such  as  are  unfit  for  circulation  and 
such  as  are  fit,  and  into  the  various 
denominations.  When  a  hundred 
notes  of  one  denomination  and  class 
are  counted  she  surrounds  them  with 
a  white  strap,  on  which  she  pencils 
her  initials  and  the  date.  Stnq>s 
printed  for  full  packages  of  a  hundred 
notes  <^  the  different  denominations 
are  provided.  Less  ^an  a  hundred 
notes  make  a  package  of  '^odds.** 
The  **odds"  arising  from  a  day's 
count  are  delivered  to  "odd"  count- 
ers, who  mass  them  into  full  packages. 
Each  counter,  having  finidied  this  por- 
tion of  her  work,  enters,  in  duplicate, 
upon  a  leaf  of  the  blank  book  furnish- 
ed her  for  this  purpose,  the  various 
items  into  which  ^e  has  divided  her 
cash,  and  delivers  this  with  the  money 
to  the  teller.  He  takes  an  inventory 
of  the  amount  by  straps,  and  finding 
the  counter's  statement  to  be  correct, 
tears  off  the  half  leaf  on  which  the  du- 
plicate account  is  made,  and  dgns  the 
original  as  a  receipt.  After  all  the 
full  packages  resulting  from  the  day's 
count  have  been  delivered  in  this  man- 
nei^  the  teller  makes  them  up  into 


bundles  of  ten,  or  one  thousand  notes, 
keeping  each  denomination  and  class 
separate,  and  in  this  shape,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  mon- 
ey was  received,  they  are  ready  for  de- 
livery to  the  assorting  teller^s  room. 
Here  the  amount  is  inventoried  and 
receipted  for,  and  the  money  is  locked 
up  for  the  night  in  the  iron  portion  of 
one  of  those  wonder-waking  safes. 

None  but  the  most  experienced  and 
skilful  counters  are  employed  in  this 
first  process,  the  responsibility  both  to 
the  Government  and  the  employee  be- 
ing too  great  to  be  imposed  upon  any 
but  experts.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
not  only  that  correctness  of  count  is  of 
vital  importance,  but  also  that  the 
knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  de- 
tect irredeemable  notes  are  indispen- 
sable. A  counter,  when  she  puts  her 
initials  upon  a  package  of  notes,  as- 
sumes the  responsibility  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  amount  as  shown  upon 
the  strap;  and  any  differences,  if 
against  her,  will  be  made  good  at  the 
end  of  the  month  out  of  her  salairy. 
The  degree  of  accuracy  reached  by  the 
present  force  is  surprhing  conddering 
the  bulk  of  money  handled  daily. 
Counterfeits  which,  like  the  fives  on 
the  Traders'  National  Bank  of  Chica- 
go, the  Hampden  of  Westfleld,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Merchants'  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  have  passed 
current  all  over  the  country,  and  be- 
come so  worn  that  some  unsuspecting 
village  banker  thinks  proper  to  have 
them  redeemed,  are  laid  aside  without 
a  second  glance.  All  the  tricks  prac- 
tised by  operators  in  "  queer  "  are  dis- 
covered instantly. 

Among  the  means  known  to  these 
gentry  for  expanding  illegally  the 
value  of  genuine  currency,  that  most 
fluently  resorted  to  is  known  as 
"splitting."  IQine  notes,  lor  exam- 
ple, of  a  single  denomination,  are 
taken,  and  of  the  first  one-tenth  is 
cut  off  from  the  upper  portion  with  a 
sharp  knife  by  a  line  parallel  to  the 
margin.  From  the  second  two-tenths 
are  cut,  and  so  on,  the  divisions  being 
made  successively  lower  by  tenths  of^ 
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the  width,  until  from  the  Ust  note  the 
lower  tenth  is  cut.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  first  note  is  then  joined,  bj 
pasting,  to  the  lower  portion  of  the 
second,  the  upper  portion  of  the  sec- 
ond to  the  lower  portion  of  the  third, 
and  this  plan  being  carried  out  with 
all  the  others,  the  result  is  the  produc- 
tion of  ten  notes,  each  of  which  lacks 
one-tenth  of  its  face,  but  which  will 
pass  with  little  question,  among  the  in- 
experienced, at  full  value.  The  origi- 
nal notes  being,  howerer,  rery  likely 
of  different  banks  in  several  States, 
one  effect  of  this  operation,  in  the 
cases  where  the  lines  of  division  pass 
through  the  titles,  is  the  creation  of 
banks  not  found  on  the  lists  of  the 
Treasury.  When  a  note  of  this  com- 
position is  presented  for  redemption 
the  joined  portions  are  separated,  and 
being  genuine  are  treated  as  parts  of 
notes,  and  redeemed  accordingly.  The 
rules  of  the  department  applying  to 
national  bank  currency  are  that  notes 
lacking  less  than  two-fifths  are  re- 
deemed at  their  face.  YFhen  more 
than  two-fif  ths  are  missing  the  amount 
allowed  for  is  proportionally  reduced. 
The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  in 
cases  where  there  is  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  missing  portion  has 
been  destroyed  and  can  never  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption. 

Another  trick  of  counterfeiters  is 
that  of  '^raising."  The  original  nu- 
merals and  letters  denoting  the  value 
of  the  note  are  carefully  scraped  off 
with  a  sharp  instrument.  By  this 
means  the  paper  is  made  thin,  and 
over  the  places  are  pasted  the  figures 
and  words  of  a  higher  denomination, 
often  so  neatly  as  to  defy  detection  ex- 
cept on  critical  examination.  Fives 
are  in  this  way  often  converted  into 
fifties,  and  ones  into  hundreds.  Of 
course  the  alteration  will  readily  be 
discovered  by  any  one  in  the  habit  of 
handling  money.  Such  notes  are  re- 
deemed at  the  original  face  value. 

But  of  all  irredeemable  notes  those 
which  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  ill 
feelings  of  counters  are  of  the  de- 
scription known  as  ^'stolen.'*    Read- 


ers of  newspapers  will  doubtless  recol- 
lect accounts  of  a  heavy  robbery  per- 
petrated not  many  months  ago  upon 
the  Northampton  National  Bank  <rf 
Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Among 
the  booty  there  secured  by  the  bur- 
glars were  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
new  five-dollar  notes,  of  the  issue  of 
that  bank,  unsigned,  which  had  never 
been  paid  over  the  counter.  'Die 
cashier  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  the  numbers 
printed  on  the  faces,  and  was  there- 
fore enabled  to  describe  each  note  as 
he  would' his  watch  taken  from  his  fob 
by  a  pickpocket.  Notice  was  given 
to  the  department,  and  though  the 
notes  came  in  shortly  after  by  the  doi- 
en,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  has 
been  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
bank.  The  notes  are  perfectly  genu- 
ine, excepting'  the  signatures;  the 
most  skilful  expert  would  hardly  dis- 
cover anything  suspicious  in  their  ap- 
pearance; the  only  irregularity  con- 
nected with  them  is  the  way  they  were 
put  in  circulation.  The  fact  of  their 
existence  renders  necessary  to  every 
counter  who  would  secure  herself 
against  loss  an  examination  of  the 
numbers  printed  on  every  five-dollar 
note  of  that  bank  passing  through  her 
hands;  for  the  bank,  never  having  is- 
sued those  stolen,  cannot  be  made  to 
redeem  them.  Other  banks  have  cur- 
rency in  circulation  upon  a  similar  ba- 
sis, the  number  of  notes  varying  in 
different  Instanoes  from  one  upward. 
Occasionally  a  straggler  of  this  de- 
scription makes  its  way  some  distance 
into  the  agency,  but  it  is  sure  to  be 
detected  sooner  or  later  by  some  of  the 
many  vigilant  eyes  under  which  it 
must  pass — eyes  perhaps  made  all  the 
more  vigilant  by  costly  experience  of 
the  consequences  of  carelessness.  Such 
notes  when  discovered  to  have  been 
redeemed  become  the  property,  in  ex- 
change for  a  like  amount  in  green- 
backs, of  the  person  last  concerned  in 
their  redemption. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  carrency  received  is  fit 
for  circulation.    Out  of  an  aggregate 
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of  tl76,121,855,  assorted  daring  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1876,  |97,- 
478,700  was  of  this  description^  and 
was  returned  to  the  banks  for  reissue. 
Originally  it  was  the  expectation  that 
none  but  worn  and  mutilated  notes 
would  be  offered  for  redemption,  and 
for  a  long  while  all  redeemed  curren- 
cy, in  whateyer  condition,  was  de- 
stroyed, and  new  issued  instead.  But 
the  proportion  of  sound  notes  became 
at  length  so  great  that  the  new  plan 
was  adopted  as  an  evident  measure  of 
economy,  and  now  no  piece  of  paper 
money  is  withdrawn  from  circulation 
until  worn  out,  unless  at  tbe  desire  of 
the  bank.  Many  financial  instituiionB 
within  easy  reach  of  the  capital  make 
a  custom  of  forwarding  for  redemption 
all  their  receipts  of  currency  for  the 
day,  getting  in  return  new  notes  just 
from  the  printers.  This  method  b 
pursued  as  an  accommodation  to  the 
business  pul^Uc,  who  prefer  clean  and 
crisp  notes;  and  while  a  day's  depos- 
its of  any  large  bank  must  include 
much  currency  perhaps  just  out  of  the 
Treasury,  the  whole  bulk  is  often  ship- 
ped off  to  avoid  the  labor  of  assorting. 
Besides,  remittances  for  redeemed 
notes  of  national  banks  being  made,  if 
desired,  in  greenbacks,  the  agency  fur- 
nishes a  convenient  means  to  city 
banks  for  keeping  up  their  legal  teur 
der  reserves.  Under  the  effect  of 
heavy  redemptions  the  condition  of 
the  currency  of  the  country  is  con^ 
Btantly  improving,  and  the  proportion 
of  *'fit"  notes  received  at  the  agency 
is  gradually  increasing. 

The  next  process  which  the  redeem- 
ed currency  undergoes  is  that  of  as- 
sorting, and  is  carried  on  in  a  large 
room  extending  through  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  length  of  the  building. 
Along  tbe  walls,  on  both  sides  of  an 
aisle,  are  arranged  three  rows  of  as- 
sorters'  tills,  by  means  of  which  the 
labor  is  carried  on.  These  tills  are 
rectangular  in  shape,  and  are  divided 
into  fifty-two  compartments  or  ''box- 
es," in  four  rows  of  thirteen  each. 
These  boxes  are  four  inches  in  depth, 
and  a  little  larger  in  length  and  width 


than  the  surface  of  a  note.  The  tills 
are  mounted  at  an  inclined  angle  upon 
stands,  very  much  like  a  printer's  case. 
At  one  end,  attached  by  a  hinged  sup- 
port, is  a  small  table  at  which  the  as- 
sorter,  seated  upon  a  stool,  does  his 
counting  and  writing,  and  which, 
when  not  needed  for  this  purpose,  is 
swung  underneath  the  tiU.  A  woven- 
wire  folding  scveen  is  fastened  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the  stand,  and  may 
be  locked  down  over  the  boxes,  or 
thrown  back  out  of  the  way.  Pad- 
locks of  improved  construction  are 
part  of  the  equipment,  no  two  keys  b»- 
ing  interchangeable.  Below  the  till  is 
a  shelf  of  the  width  of  the  stand,  for 
the  conyenience  to  the  aasorter  next 
in  front.  Each  till  is  supplied  with  a 
blank  book  in  duplicate  forms  for  the 
assorter's  accounts,  an  amy  of  differ- 
ent colored  printed  straps,  a  box  of 
'  bank  pins,  and  all  the  appliances  nec- 
essary for  handling  money  with  ease 
and  rapidity. 

For  convenience  in  assorting,  the 
twenty-three  hundred  and  forty  banks 
are  arranged  alphabetically,  according 
to  the  name  of  their  location,  into 
forty-four  groups,  which  are  distin- 
guished numerically,  there  being  from 
forty  to  upward  of  sixty  banks  in  each 
group.  The  operation  of  assorting 
notes  into  these .  groups  is  known  as 
the  first  assortment;  that  of  assorting 
the  notes  of  the  groups  by  individual 
banks,  as  the  second  assortment.  The 
bundles  of  redeemed  currency,  having 
been  passed  to  the  assorting  room,  are 
delivered  to  the  first  assortment  tdler, 
who  distributes  them  among  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  first  assorters,  taking  receipts. 
Bach  pf  these  persons  carries  his  mon- 
ey to  his  till,  and  after  making  an  in- 
ventory by  straps,  proceeds  to  count 
the  notes.  He  unpins  a  package  and 
lays  the  strap  flat  on  the  table  before 
him.  If  the  contents  of  that  package 
are  found  to  be  correct,  he  lays  the 
money  upon  the  strap.  The  next 
strap  is  laid  on  top  of  this  pile,  and  so 
on.  By  this  method  the  several  pack- 
ages are  kept  distinct,  and  if  he  after- 
ward finds  an  irredeemable  note  in 
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hi»  money,  he  may  know  from  wlu»n 
it  comes.  All  enron  disooTtied,  not 
only  in  this  process,  but  in  all  otben^ 
are  required  to  be  reported  immedi- 
ately. 8ho«ld  a  package  be  found 
'  *  over,  '*  the  assorter  makes  a  memoran- 
dum, over  his  initials  and  the  date, 
upon  the  strap,  and  retnms  this  with 
the  soperfluons  note  to  the  teller*  T%e 
note  is  pat  in  the  '^oash  till ''  to  the 
credit  of  the  oomtter  whose  signature 
is  on  the  strap.  *'Shorf  packages 
are  returned  for  yeiiication  to  the 
counter,  and  the  deficiency  is  made 
good  out  of  the  «'cash  till'*  and 
charged  to  the  counter.  Spurious  and 
atoLen  notes  are  in  like  manner  ex- 
changed for  genuine.  An  account  is 
kept  of  all  the  '^orens*'  ''shorts,'' 
etc.,  of  each  person,  and  en  pay  day 
the  clerk  ^rho  has  a  preponderance 
against  him  will  find  in  the  enyelope 
enclosing  his  month's  salary  the  su- 
perintendent's certificate  of  the  bal- 
ance ''short,"  and  any  counterfeit  or 
stolen  notes  fbund  in  his  straps,  reck- 
oned as  so  much  legal  tender.  This 
system  is  rigidly  enforced  not  only  in 
the  agency,  but  {throughout  the  de- 
partment, it  seems  hard  that  the  pen- 
alty of  accident  or  inexperience  should 
be  so  summary;  but  no  other  means 
has  yet  been  derised  to  secure  the 
Treasury  from  loss.  And  after  all, 
tiie  rule  is  the  same  as  ti&at  enforced 
in  some  manner  in  the  outside  world 
of  buflinees,  where  every  one  must 
trust  to  his  own  knowledge  and  skill 
for  security  against  loss. 

The  first  assorter  having  satisfied 
himself  that  his  money  is  Correct  in 
amount  and  pasrible  in  character,  next 
proceeds  to  assort  the  notes.  He 
rises  from  his  stool,  swings  his  table 
out  of  the  way,  folds  back  the  cover 
of  his  till,  takes  up  a  package  and  de- 
ports the  notes  one  by  one  in  the  box 
whose  number  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  group  to  which  they  severally  bo- 
long.  We  will  say  that  long  practice 
has  made  him  familiar  not  only  with 
the  scheme  of  the  assortment,  so  that 
he  need  not  refer  to  the  printed  lists^ 
but  also  with  the  face  of  the  notes  of 


every  bank  in  the  country,  and  that 
the  briefest  glance  is  all  that  he  re- 
quires to  recognise  a  note  and  deter- 
mine where  it  belongs.  The  rapidity 
of  some  of  these  assortera  is  remark- 
able, being  limited  only  by  the  rate  at 
which  it  is  possible  to  move  the  hand 
over  the  rather  large  area  of  a  till. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  natu- 
ral spdtudes  of  the  person.  Many 
who  have  had  no  previous  experience 
in  handling  money  never  become  ex- 
pert. They  are  tried  for  six  months 
or  a  year,  and  then  dismissed  as  in- 
competent. Even  those  by  nature 
well  qualified  may  hope  to  attain 
moderate  rapidity  only  after  months 
of  persevering  effort. 

The  manipulations  of  the  beginner 
often  cause  much  merriment  among 
the  older  employees.  He  has  too  many 
fingers,  or  too  few,  to  fix  a  secure 
grasp  upon  the  "bills."  He  seizes  a 
note  with  one  or  both  hands,  and 
stretching  it  before  him  proceeds  to 
read  over  the  ftioe.  Tlien  be  resolves 
himself  into  a  comteittee  of  the  whole 
on  the  state  of  his  till,  to  consider 
where  the  note  is  to  be  put.  He  re- 
fers from  the  note  to  the  printed 
schedule  before  him,  and  from  the 
schedule  to  the  note  again,  hunts  from 
one  side  of  his  till  to  the  other  for  the 
box  he  wants,  but  is  now  uncertain  of 
the  number,  and  recurs  once  more  to 
the  note  and  the  schedule.  At  length 
he  cautiously  deposits  the  money  in  a 
box.  Presently,  after  going  through 
this  process  once  or  twice  more,  he  is 
convinced  that  he  has  been  wrong.  He 
institutes  search  throughout  his  till 
to  find  his  note  again,  and  at  last  this 
cause  of  all  his  perplexity  settles  in  a 
box  not  to  be  agidn  disturbed  until 
that  remote  hour  of  the  day  whofn  he 
shall  be  ready  to  ' '  count  out. "  In  the 
evening,  when  he  is  expected  to  "turn 
in  "  his  cssh,  he  finds  himself  from  one 
to  eighty  or  a  hundred  notes  "  over  *» 
or  "  short."  His  knuckles  are  more 
or  less  raw  from  collision  with  the  par* 
titions  of  his  till,  his  face  is  flushed,  and 
his  hand  trembles.  In  high  excite- 
ment, seeing  himself  waited  for,  hit 
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takes  up  a  package  wkkh  he  put  up 
for  a  hundred  notes,  but  whidi  in  his 
opinion  may  possibly  contain  a  hnn- 
died  and  eleven  or  only  ninety-nine. 
He  counts  it  through  with  an  attempt 
at  aptness^  and  as  he  la^  down  the 
last  note  he  whispers  *'  fifty-flTe."  in 
the  end  two  or  three  experts  are  set  to 
help  him,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
inconsiderable  number  of  notes  which 
formed  his  chaos  are  reduced  to  order. 
In  the  kter  ezperieaee  of  the  agency, 
however,  instances  of  this  extreme  be- 
wilderment ore  rare.  Erery  consider- 
ation is  shown  the  beginner,  and  the 
perfect  organixation  of  the  office  en- 
ables him  to  be  led  up  by  the  slowest 
and  easiest  gradations  to  the  more  dif- 
ficult labor.  Besides,  in  appointments, 
whi<^  latterly  are  of  infrequent  occur- 
rence, a  decided  prelerenoe  is  given  to 
bank  clerks  and  others  whose  previ- 
ous training  serves  in  some  sort  as  an 
education. 

When  a  clerk  has  finished  asserting 
his  cash,  be  next  proceeds  to  count 
out  the  contents  of  each  box,  putting 
up  the  notes  in  packages  of  even 
himdreds  of  dollars,  and  pinning  round 
them  yellow  stn^)s,  if  he  has  unfit  mon- 
ey, and  pink  if  fit.  On  the  strap  of 
each  package  he  writes  in  pencil  the 
amount,  the  group  number,  his  initials, 
and  the  date.  The  notes  of  all  the 
groups  in  excess  of  even  hundreds  of 
dollars  are  thrown  together  and  finally 
counted  and  put  up  as  '^odds.*^  This 
process  complete,  the  full  packages  are 
done  up,  by  means  of  cardboards  and 
rubber  bands,  into  bundles  of  a  thou- 
sand notes  each.  The  aggregate  be- 
ing found  to  correspond  with  the  sum 
received  in  the  morning,  the  assorter 
enters  on  his  book  in  duplicate  the 
amount  of  full  packages  and  of 
**odds,"  and  delivers  his  cash  with 
the  book  to  the  first  assortment  teller. 
That  clerk  makes  an  inventory  of  the 
money  by  straps,  and  finding  it  to 
agree  with  the  book,  tears  off  the  dur 
plicate  entry  to  guide  him  in  his  own 
accounts,  and  puts  his  faiitials  to  the 
original  as  a  receipt  to  the  asaorter. 
When  all  the  money  put  in  the  hands 


of  the  assorters  has  been  returned  in 
this  manner,  the  total  cosh  is  balanced 
and  locked  up  until  next  day.  The 
'^odds"  arising  from  the  day*s  work 
are  kept  separate  for  redistribution 
among  the  assctfters  on  the  following 
morning. 

An  expert  will  haiklle  ten  thousand 
notes  between  the  hours  of  nine  and 
three,  in  the  manner  here  described — 
no  light  task,  for  besides  the  labor  of 
assorting,  every  note  must  be  counted 
twice.  Persons  of  both  sexes  are  em- 
ployed at  this  work,  but  the  physical 
endurance  required  makes  it  too  heavy 
for  women  of  weak  frame. 

It  will  be  understood  that  after  pass- 
ing through  the  first  assorters'  hands 
the  notes  are  in  two  lots  of  '*fit*'  and 
''unfit,"  each  lot  being  in  bundles  of 
one  thousand  notes  of  <me  denomina- 
tion, and  each  bundle  composed  of 
packages  of  notes  of  single  groups. 
The  next  operation  is  to  mass  all  the 
packages  of  all  denominatioiis  com- 
posing the  day's  assortment  by  groups. 
This  is  done  by  the  first  assortment  tell- 
er, who  distributes  the  packages  on  a 
low  table,  according  to  the  marks  of 
the  assorters,  and  stn^is  the  packages 
of  each  group  into  a  bundle  on  which 
he  mariLS  the  number  of  the  group  and 
the  amount.  The  distinctions  of  ''fit" 
and  "unfit"  are  still  maintained. 
There  are  then  forty-four  bundles  of 
"fit"  notes  and  a  like  number  of 
"unfit,"  each  bundle  containing  all 
denominations  of  notes  of  the  banks 
composing  a  single  group.  In  this 
shape  the  money  is  on  the  day  follow- 
ing put  in  the  vault  of  the  agency. 
This  receptacle  is  a  room  whose  mas- 
sive iron  walls  would  not  be  likely  to 
tempt  burglars  even  in  the  most  ifi- 
viting  surroundings.  It  is  situated  in 
the  basement  of  the  north  wing  of  the 
Treasury.  The  ponderous  double 
doors  are  secured  by  two  combination 
locks  of  the  most  approved  construc- 
tion, one  of  which  is  set  and  can^be 
opened  only  by  the  superintendent 
and  the  chief  bookkeeper,  and  the 
other  only  by  the  assorting  teller  and 
his  assistant.    There  is,  besides,  on 
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the  oater  door  a  chronometer  lock 
which  would  defy  the  efforts  oi  all 
those  officials  together,  and  of  all 
other  persons  whatsoerer  until  the  ap- 
pointed hour  when  the  raalt  is  to  be 
opened  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  busi- 
ness. Along  the  interior  of  the  walls 
are  compartments  in  which  are  stored 
redeemed  notes,  those  of  each  'group 
by  tbemselres,  until  they  shall  be  re- 
moved for  assortment  by  indiyidual 
*  banks.  The  yault  usui^ly  contains 
about  ten  millions  of  dollars.  The 
money  which  we  have  followed  thus 
far  is  packed  into  a  cart  and  hauled 
into  this  place,  where  it  is  deposited 
group  by  group  with  the  rest. 

It  is  customary  to  assort  the  curren- 
cy of  from  one  to  four  groups  by 
banks  each  day.  Let  us  follow  rapid- 
ly one  of  these  groups  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  processes.  The  money 
of  a  group  accumulated  from  day  to 
day  in  the  yault  is  in  the  morning 
transported  to  the  assorting  room, 
where  it  is  delivered  to  the  second  as- 
sortment teller.  By  him  the  bundles 
are  opened,  the  inventory  verified, 
and  the  packages  separated  by  denomi- 
nations, reference  being  had  in  this 
process  to  the  upper  note  of  each 
package.  The  packages  of  each  de- 
nomination are  then  strapped  togeth- 
er by  means  of  cardboards  and  rubber 
bands,  and  the  group  number,  the  de- 
nomination, and  the  amount  marked 
upon  each  bundle.  Next  morning  the 
money  is  delivered  in  this  shape  to  the 
second  assorters. 

It  wiH  be  understood  that  each  of 
these  persons  thus  receives  notes  of  a 
single  denomination  issued  by  from 
forty  to  sixty  banks.  The  second  as- 
iorter  first  counts  his  money  to  be 
sure  of  the  amount,  and  then  assorts 
the  notes  into  his  till  in  the  manner 
already  described,  putting,  however, 
only  the  notes  of  one  bank  into  a  box. 
For  his  guidance  each  assorter  is  pro- 
vided with  a  printed  list  of  the  banks 
composing  his  group,  the  number  of 
the  box  assigned  to  each  being  set  op- 
posite to  the  title.  For  convenience  of 
handling  about  the  tills,  these  lists  are 


mounted  upon  thick  cardboards.  Tlie 
existence  of  stolen  notes  or  counter- 
feits on  a  bank  is  noted  upon  tUese 
lists,  and  special  directions  for  assort- 
ment are  conveyed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. When  a  bank  is  in  liquidation 
or  is  withdrawing  part  of  its  circula- 
tion, an  ''I,"  denoting  **  inactive,"  is 
set  opposite  the  title.  The  notes  of 
such  banks  are  thrown  together  into 
box  52,  and  from  this  circumstance  are 
known  in  the  n<Hnenclature  of  the  of- 
fice as  *'52's."  These  are  counted  to- 
gether and  put  up  in  packages  by 
means  of  orange<olored  straps,  pro- 
perly marked  for  delivery,  through  a 
regular  channel,  to  another  division  of 
the  Treasurer's  ofllce,  where  the  money 
is  assorted  and  destroyed  and  the 
amount  retired  from  circulation.  At 
present  more  than  half  the  banks  of 
some  groups  are  on  the  inactive  list, 
and  notwithstanding  the  clamor  from 
the  West  for  more  paper  currency, 
that  part  of  the  country  is  in  the  lead 
in  the  contraction  wMch  is  rapidly 
going  on.  Of  the  Chicago  banks,  the 
notes  of  all  but  three  have  been  order- 
ed to  be  destroyed  and  withdrawn  as 
they  are  redeemed,  and  in  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Paul  only  a  few  banks  remain 
on  the  active  list.  Of  the  eastern  cit- 
ies, New  York  alone  is  pursuing  the 
same  line  of  policy  to  any  considerable 
extent,  more  than  half  the  banks  there 
being  either  idquidating  or  reducing 
their  circulation*  The  motives  which 
induce  this  step  in  the  case  of  solvent 
and  unembarrassed  institutions  are 
diverse;  but  the  effect  ii  always  the 
same.  The  amount  of  currency  re- 
tired in  this  manner  ranges  ordinarily 
from  twenty  thousand  to  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  day. 

The  labor  of  assorting  finished,  the 
clerk's  next  duty  is  to  count  up  the 
money  of  each  bank.  In  doing  this 
he  examines  each  note  to  be  sure  that 
they  all  bear  the  same  title.  In  some 
groups  great  care  is  required  to  ensure 
correctness  in  this  process.  For  in- 
stance, a  clerk  will  tell  you  that  there 
are  Springfield  banks  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.    He  exaggerates  a  little. 
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but  groap  88  is  nerertheless  the  hSU 
nair  of  the  aaeorting  room.  In  the 
second  assortment,  as  in  the  first,  even 
hundreds  of  dolU^s  make  a  full  pack- 
age. Notes  of  active  banks  are  pinned 
up,  the  **fit"  in  blue  straps  and  the 
*  *  unfit "  in  green,  each  package  marked 
with  the  group  number,  the  bank 
number,  the  amount,  the  asaorter's  sig- 
nature, and  the  date.  Notes  wrongly 
grouped  are  thrown  together  and  put 
up  in  white  straps,  for  return  next  day 
to  the  first  assorter.  ''  Odds "  are  en- 
Yoloped  in  yellow  or  pink  straps,  ac- 
cordingly as  they  are  '*  unfit "  or  ''  fit," 
and  are  ultimately  put  in  the  vault  un- 
til the  group  is  next  brought  up  for 
assortment.  When  the  contents  of  a 
till  hare  all  been  counted  out,  the  as- 
sorter's  cash  is  in  the  four  items  of  full 
packages  of  notes  of  active  banks, 
**62's,"  "errors"  of  first  assortment, 
and  "odds."  The  money  of  each  of 
these  items  is  strapped  up  in  a  bundle 
properly  marked,  and  the  amounts  en- 
tered in  the  book.  Delivery  is  made 
to  the  second  assortment  teller  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  already  de- 
scribed. 

Of  course,  in  a  room  where  one  or 
two  millions  of  dollars  are  handled 
daily,  rigid  discipline  is  required  to 
prevent  loss  through  carelessness  or 
peculation.  A  clerk  on  leaving  his 
till  must  lock  up  his  money.  No  as- 
sorter is  allowed  to  leave  the  room 
during  business  hours  except  on  a 
pass,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  doorkeep- 
er. This  is  obtuned  from  the  super- 
intendent of  aseorters,  who,  before  is- 
suing it,  examinee  the  till  of  the  ap- 
plicant to  see  that  everything  is  in 
shape.  Slips  of  paper,  perforated  by  a 
punch,  are  the  sops  which  placate  the 
Cerberus  of  the  agency.  Each  assort- 
er is  provided  with  a  card  on  which 
are  printed  two  sets  of  numbers,  from 
one  to  thirty-one,  and  a  certificate 
that  the  holder^s  cash  was  properly 
balanced  and  his  till  in  order  at  the 
close  of  business  on  the  day  of  the 
month  last  punched.  On  this  card  the 
teller,  after  examining  the  assorter's 
money,  makes  one  punch,  and  the  su- 


perintendent ci  assorters  another,  af- 
ter a  minute  inspection  of  the  till  and 
its  surroundings.  Thus  the  assorter 
receives  the  only  passport  on  'which 
he  may  leave  the  office  for  the  day. 
In  the  afternoon,  when  all  the  money 
handled  has  been  deposited  in  the 
safes,  the  superintendent  of  the  agency 
makes  a  tour  of  all  the  rooms.  The 
safes  are  then  closed,  and  finally  the 
Treasurer  tries  all  the  locks. 

The  work  of  the  second  assortment 
is  by  most  clerks  pretty  easily  learned, 
and  upon  this  beginners  are  usually 
placed.  The  mechanical  difficulties 
are,  however,  the  same  as  those  al- 
ready noticed  in  connecti<m  with  the 
first  assortment;  and  speed  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  long  and  diligent  prac- 
tice. The  agency  offers  few  attractive 
positions  to  a  clerk,  whatever  his 
grade.  Currency  long  in  circulation 
becomes  so  mutilated  as  to  be  difficult 
to  handle.  It  is  soiled  and  dusty,  and 
often  emits  the  most  disgusting  smells. 
One  memorable  shipment  of  several 
millions  from  San  Francisco  still  lin- 
gers in  the  recollection  of  the  unfor- 
tunate deiks,  who  spit  and  sneezed 
over  the  filthy  mass.  The  notes  were 
begrimed  with  every  soil  of  the  Pacific 
slope,  and  made  odorous  by  associa- 
tion with  every  species  of  vice  and  un- 
cleanliness  to  which  human  fiesh  is  sub- 
ject. The  labor, of  the  assorter  and 
counter,  even  at  the  best,  is  severe 
and  unpleasant;  wMlo  from  motives  of 
economy  the  task  is  heaped  up  to  the 
maximum  and  the  pay  cut  down  to  the 
minunum. 

The  next  process  after  assortment  is 
to  "make  up"  all  the  packages  of  all 
denominations  into  bundles,  each  con- 
taining only  notes  of  a  single  bank. 
For  this  purpose  the  currency  of  active 
banks  is  delivered  from  the  assorters 
throu^^  the  teller  to  a  "maker-up" 
who  takes  an  inventory.  Next  day  ho 
assorts  the  packages  of  a  group  in  a 
till  similar  to  those  already  described, 
except  that  it  is  laid  fiat  upon  a  low 
counter.  Then  he  takes  the  contents 
of  a  box,  ascertaiuB,  by  examining  the 
upper  note  of  each  package,  that  the 
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money  is  all  tho  issue  of  a  single 
bank,  and  writes  in  ink  upon  a  blank 
label  the  title  of  the  bank,  the  amount 
of  each  denomination,  and  the  total  of 
all,  signs  and  dates  this,  and  straps 
it  upon  the  bundle.  Haring  emptied 
all  the  boxes  of  bis  till  in  this  manner, 
he  prepares  a  list  of  the  amount  of 
each  bank's  money  made  up,  and  veri- 
fies  his  work  by  comparing  the 
footing  with  the  total  cha^;ed  to  him 
on  the  prorions  evening.  This  list 
is  delirored  to  the  bookkeepers, 
and  upon  it  the  accounts  of  the  agen- 
cy are  based*  From  motives  ot  say- 
ing in  express  charges,  when  the  total 
of  a  bank's  currency  in  the  till  is 
less  than  fire  hundred  dollsn,  the 
money  is  not  made  up,  but  thrown 
aside  as  *'  odds,'*  together  with  all  ezr 
cess  over  even  thousands  of  doltorS| 
when  such  excess  is  less  than  five  hun- 
dred. These  *^odds"  are  retnned, 
after  account,  to  tiie  yault.  The 
work  of  making  up  employs  from  two 
to  four  persons  constantly.  Absolute 
oorrectnessis  of  Mgh  importance,  and 
great  painstaking  is  required.  Even 
a  moment's  relaxation  of  attention 
is  likely  to  produce  an  error  which,  if 
not  discoyered,  would  inyolye  the 
mi^laoement  of  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  dollars.  Fortunately,  the  sys^ 
tern  of  checks  and  proofs  is  so  thor- 
ough that  all  errors  are  discoyered  un- 
failingly, and  the  consequences  con- 
fined to  the  agency.  The  different 
colored  straps  notioed  in  use  for  pack- 
ages are  but  one  feature  of  a  gen- 
eral scheme  by  which  currency  in  the 
ofiOce  is  made  to  indicate,  at  a  gUmco, 
its  description,  proper  place,  and  fu- 
tuie  course.  The  possibility  of  error 
or  confusion  in  large  amounts  is  thus 
reduced  to  the  last  degree.  And  mi- 
nute precautions  will  hardly  be  deen^ 
ed  superfluous^  i^en  it  is  considered 
timt  all  the  processes  described  in 
this  article  are  going  on  simultaneous- 
ly eyery  day  at  the  heaped-up  tills  and 
eounters. 

On  leaving  the  hands  of  the  maker- 
up,  the  money  is  taken  to  the  provin^^ 


room.  Here  the  bundles  are  distribo- 
ted  among  a  force  of  women,  who 
recount  all  the  notes  for  tlie  purpose  of 
verifying  the  amount,  the  description, 
and  the  assortment.  If,  among  the 
notes  of  a  bank,  is  found  one  of  anoth- 
er, the  estray  is  exchanged,  through 
the  superintendent  of  assorters,  for 
a  note  of  the  proper  description.  The 
prover,  having  ascertained  tiiat  b^ 
money  is  correct  according  to  tike 
accompanying  label,  puts  her  initiala 
to  the  latter,  as  well  as>  upon  each 
package  of  notes,  wraps  and  ties 
the  bundle,  and  carries  ft  to  a  table, 
where,  in  her  presence,  the  knots 
are  sealed.  First,  however,  the  nnfit 
notes  are  cancelled  by  removing  a 
triangular  piece  from  each  of  the  lower 
corners.  This  b  done  by  means  of 
a  knife,  which  is  nK>ved  by  hand  witli 
a  lever,  which  easily  cuts  through 
two  hundred  notes  at  a  time.  The 
sealed  packages  are  then  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  delivery  clerk.  At  hia 
counter  the  fit  parcels  are  enveloped  in 
a  stout  outside  wnq»per  and  direct- 
ed to  tiie  various  banks  wliose  natea 
are  contained  in  each.  In  this  shape 
these  parcels  are  taken  to  the  office 
of  the  Adams  Express  Company  for 
shipment.  The  unfit  notes  are  de- 
livered to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  by  whose  clerks  they  an 
again  counted.  When  there  is  no 
longer  any  possibility  of  incorrectness 
either  in  the  asMMmt  or  the  descrip- 
tion, orders  are  made  out  for  the  iBsne 
of  new  currency,  and  the  redeenied 
notes  are  carried  to  the  basement  of 
the  Treasury,  where  they  are  put  in 
a  machine  and  reduced  to  pulp.  This 
product  is  sold  to  paper-makers,  who, 
in  coMderation  of  its  quality,  are 
willing  to  buy  it  at  a  good  price. 
There  is  a  possibility,  ^erofore,  that 
the  banker  who  several  months  age 
forwarded  his  shipment  of  currency 
for  redemption,  may  have  tlie  sub- 
stance of  his  note  return  to  him  in 
these  pages,  bearing  this  account  of 
the  experiences  of  tlie  journey. 

FaAHK  W.  Lkun, 
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I  WAS  wandering  through  the  Uffixi 
gallery  in  FloreBce  one  day,  with 
my  guide-book  open  in  my  hand,  when 
I  met  the  aub jects  of  thia  atory.  They 
were  by  a  large  window,  nine  of  them, 
framed  in  a  little  gilt  frame  a  foot  or 
so  sqnare.  I  looked  at  them,  and 
then,  by  force  of  habit,  I  looked  at 
the  guide-book.  *^  Portraits  of  nine 
unknown  persons,*'  it  said.  I  went 
nearer  and  looked  at  them  again,  and 
after  that  I  saw  the  gnide-book  no 
more.  They  were  not  portraits  or  un- 
known persons,  bat  nine  new  friends 
who  told  me  the  story  of  their  lires  as 
I  stood  by  the  window  gazing. 

There  were  eight  brothers  of  them, 
of  a  no)^  family,  and  dwelling  in 
happy  Toscany.  They  lired  in  the 
country.  Their  mother  was  dead — 
died  when  Bamaba  first  opened  hie 
wondering  ^es  at  her.  Their  father 
was  a  student,  and  lored  his  boys,  and 
his  books,  and  nature,  and  determined 
to  keep  them  all  together.  '^If  we 
1170  in  town,"  he  said,  *'I  can't  do 
this;  I  am  not  rery  lic^  so  I  will  re- 
main in  my  country  home,  and  my 
boys  and  I  will  have  a  Hfeof  our  own." 
Such  a  merry,  merry  life  as  the  boys 
had  together.  Everything  was  turned 
to  play  for  them,  eren  tiieir  studies. 
Their  principal  delight  was  acting, 
and  in  their  little  plays,  queer  com- 
pounds ei  Grecian  dramas  and  childish 
dreams,  each  one  had  his  regular  part. 
It  was  Fietro  who  was  always  the 
main  figure,  made  the  grandest  speech- 
es, and  prayed  the  longest  prayers— f6r 
they  had  religious  dramas  sometimes — 
and  strutted  around  the  most.  They 
made  Ghisq>pe  their  hero  for  aU  that, 
carried  him  in  on  their  shoulders  f  nxn 
battle,  and  crowned  him  with  laurel 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  regulariy. 
Domenico  played  the  sdiolar:  he  had 
so  grave  an  air,  so  learned  a  mien. 
Guido  was  the  soldier  boy.  Let  him 
but  throw  his  cap  on  his  wavy  hair,  or 


toss  his  coat  over  his  shoulder  and 
strut  upon  the  mimic  stage,  and  you 
would  have  sworn  he  was  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  that  yon  could  hear  the 
click  of  his  ^rars. 

How  Bamaba  loved  Guido  I  How 
he  would  twirl  his  long  hair  over  his 
finger  secretly,  hoping  'twould  wave, 
and  try  to  strut  in  on  the  stage  heroi- 
cally too.  But  be  was  sure  to  blunder 
a  bit,  poor  Bamaba.  He  was  the 
youngest,  you  see,  and  had  poor  parts 
givMi  him  that  he  didn't  suit.  He 
was  not  meant  for  a  page,  and  some« 
times,  while  Pietro  would  stmt  around 
and  puf[  and  declaim,  Uttle  Bamaba 
was  clenching  his  nervous  hands  tight- 
ly behind  him,  and  longhig  that  he 
might  speak  out  like  a  man  too.  But 
no  <me  ever  dreamed  that  the  stiff  lit- 
tle page,  nith  the  long  hair  and  the 
wondering  eyes,  had  any  wishes  other 
than  to  make  a  good  page.  For  Bar- 
naba  had  a  firm  mouth,  spite  of  the 
tremble  at  the  comers,  and  it  was  al- 
ways readier  to  shut  than  to  open. 

The  other  three  boys,  Luigi,  Leo- 
nardo, and  Leone,  were  good  boys  and 
happy  boys,  but  they  were  by  nature 
t'the  populace.^  Tliey  were  always 
ready  to  come  in  on  the  stage  as  *'  the 
excited  crowd  "  or  '*  the  hooting  rab- 
ble.** They  threw  up  their  hats  and 
cried,  ^'Si,  si"  splendidly,  but  then 
they  would  cry,  **  Nd,  nd  "  just  as  well 
if  it  was  ^eir  part  to  do  so.  So  yon 
can  see  they  made  a  capitol  populace. 
Very  near  them,  in  a  beautiful  villa, 
there  lived  for  a  while  in  the  summer 
time,  once  a  Uttle  girl.  Henrighetta 
^e  was  called  by  her  friends,  but  the 
boys*  father  bade  them  call  her  la  si- 
gnorina,  ^'because,**  said  he,  *^it  is 
well  to  respect  women."  '*But  Hen- 
righetta is  only  a  little  girl,'*  said  Bar- 
naba.  ''Pshaw,  she'll  be  a  woman 
some  day,**  laughed  Guido,  and  twirl- 
ed on  his  toes,  '*and  Pll  be  a  man.** 
And  he  pulled   away  at  some  very 
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make-beliere  moustaches,  and  raised 
his  eyebrows  until  eyen  his  grare  fa- 
ther laughed.  For  at  this  time  Quido 
was  only  eleven  and  Bkmaba  seven. 
Pietro,  the  eldest — he  was  seventeen — 
very  aged  indeed,  the  lads  thouf^t. 
So  Henrighetta  became  their  playmate. 

Shortly  before  she  left  the  villa  they 
had  a  great  play.  It  was  the  best 
they  had  ever  had.  There  was  a  pro- 
logue and  an  epilogue,  written  and 
spoken  by  Pietro,  imd  ever  so  much 
shouting,  and  a  very  bloody  sc^ie  in 
which  Quido  rescued  Henrighetta  from 
the  ruffians,  who  were  being  led  by  a 
traitor  page  (Bamaba,  of  course)  to 
kill  her  for  her  j  ewels.  *  ^  Luigi, ''  said 
Bamaba,  **I  hate  to  be  mean,  even  in 
a  play.  I  wish  you^ould  be  the  page 
and  let  me  be  a  ruffian."  Then  Luigi 
laughed  hard,  and  told  his  brothers. 
And  they  said,  **  Fancy  Bamaba  a  ruf- 
fian," and  laughed  until  poor  Bamaba 
looked  sadder  than  ever.  ^  ^  Oh,  you'll 
make  a  real  good  page,  and  you  know 
you  have  to  kiss  Henxighetta's  long 
dress,"  said  Guido,  as  he  whittled  a 
little  gun.  *'So  I  will,"  said  Bama- 
ba, and  was  quite  happy. 

Now,  really  Henri^etta  was  a  good 
deal  like  other  girls,  not  very  pretty 
or  very  wise,  but  fresh  and  hjtppy. 
But  with  the  eight  boys  she  was  a 
queen  indeed-— dared  even  to  speak 
threateningly  to  Pietro,  though  she 
was  but  ten  years  old,  and  stamped 
her  foot  one  day  at  Guido.  Oh,  how 
vexed  he  was  I  Yet  she  was  always 
kind  to  Bamaba,  and  on  the  night  of 
the  play  bade  him  kiss  her  hand  in- 
stead of  her  dress,  if  he  wished.  It 
was  very  iniq[>propriat6,  but  Bamaba 
thought  it  angelic,  and  imprinted  just 
the  most  serious  and  tender  kiss  on 
Henrighetta's  chubby  fingers  at  the  mo- 
ment when  Guido  carried  her  off  from 
her  terrible  fate.  They  had  qitite  an 
audience  that  night.  Henrighetta's 
friends  were  many,  and  they  all  said 
how  beautifully  she  looked  when  she 
was  married  to  Guido  at  the  close  of 
the  play,  as  she  was,  of  coufit,  with 
Pietro  for  a  cardinal  and  Bamaba  as 
page,  to  hold  up  my  lady's  train. 


Well,  the  boys  grew  up,  and  though 
they  wandered  off  to  see  the  world  and 
study,  tiiey  found  their  way  home 
often  and  often.  Bamaba  alone  stay- 
ed there  all  the  while.  He  grew  of 
use  to  his  father  in  writing,  became 
his  private  secretary,  and  seemed  to 
be  As  much  a  part  of  the  home  as  the 
olive  grove  near  by,  or  the  long,  shaded 
walks  he  loved  so  well-.  Bamaba's 
hairvras  as  straight  as  ever,  and  his 
white  collar  grew  crumpled  sooner 
than  it  ought,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
belonged  somewhere  else.  Observing 
people  wondered  sometimes,  but  only 
a  little,  and  Bamaba's  brothers  would 
have  told  you  he  was  a  shy,  good  boy, 
and  his  father  would  have  said  the 
same,  and  I  dare  say  Bamaba  himself 
mig^t  have  replied  a  little  in  like 
manner,  had  he  replied  at  alL  But 
Bamaba  did  not  talk  much.  He  read, 
and  dreamed,  and  walked  in  the 
woods;  Sometimes  at  evening  he 
would  take  off  his  cap,  and  the  wind 
would  blow  his  hair,  and  a  light  would 
bum  in  his  eyes,  aud  you  would  have 
thought,  ^^  Bamaba  will  do  something' 
surely."    But  he  never  did. 

It  was  in  the  summer  time,  tweWe 
years  later  than  the  play  time,  Uiat 
Henrighetta  oame  again  to  the  villa. 
It  was  a  little  dull  for  her,  for  all  the 
boys  were  away  from  home  but  Giu- 
seppe and  Bamaba.  Giuseppe  was 
older  and  angelic.  Ho  went  to  see 
the  poor,  and  he  had  written  a  beauti- 
ful book  about  the  Cross,  and  he  slept 
in  a  little  room  on  a  hand  bed,  and 
said  his  prayers  a  great  deaL  His 
brothers  would  cross  themselves  often 
in  speaking  of  him.  '*  Giuseppe  is  a 
holy  man,"  they  ^rould  say.  There 
was  a  verse  in  Giuseppe's  book  that 
Bamaba  loved.  He  said  it  often  to 
himself.  It  was  this:  '<There  is  a 
road,  and  the  name  of  it  is  Patience; 
the  flowers  that  grow  by  It  are  few, 
but  they  are  very  sweet;  and  if  you 
pluck  them  and  weave  them  into  a 
crown,  the  tragranoe  Miall  last  for 
ever." 

Bamaba  was  in  the  woods  one  day, 
saying  these  words  softly  to  himself, 
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vben  the  lady  Henrighetto  pipproach- 
ed.  She  wat  dressed  all  in  white,  and 
Barafaba  thought  her  very  beantifal 
and  proud.  Yet  she  spoke  so  sweetly 
to  him.  *' Are  yoa  not  my  old  friend 
Bamaba  t "  she  asked.  Had  he  be«i 
patient,  and  had  he  plackod  one  of 
the  rare  sweet  flowers  f  It  teemed  so, 
tmly.  She  spoke  so  sweetly,  and  she 
smiled  at  him,  and  she  seated  herself 
by  him.  ''I  am  going  to  make  a 
wreath  for  myself,''  she  said,  ** while 
my  father  talks  to  your  brother  near 
by,  and  you  shall  get  me  flowers  and 
tell  me  about  your  brothers — ^where 
you  all  are  and  what  you  are  doing." 
Such  dainty  commands  I  How  Bama- 
ba flew  for  the  flowers  1  How  oddly 
he  looked  with  his  long  hair  flowing, 
and  his  eager  hands  clutching  up  the 
sweetest  herbs,  and  grasses,  and  blos- 
soms, all  for  her.  '^May  I  make  your 
wreath  t "  he  said,  for  Bamaba  knew 
well  what  flowers  lored  each  other. 

What  a  happy  Bamaba  I  How  the 
Ban  shone,  and  the  trees  whispered 
that  day,  and  how  she  talked  to  him, 
told  him  of  all  the  years,  of  her  trar- 
els,  for  she  had  seen  much,  and  he 
sat  and  Ustened,  and  wove  the  flowers 
to|retber,  and  watched  her  ^white 
hands  and  her  full,  soft  throat.  And 
after  the  lady  Henrigfaetta  talked  she 
sang  a  little.  It  was  such  a  fair  day, 
so  dreamy,  and  shady,  and  restful. 
She  sang  scraps  of  old  Italian  songs. 
When  Bamaba  had  finished  the  wreath 
he  handed  it  to  her  to  place  upon  her 
head.  ^'Whst  shall  I  give  you  for 
this?"  she  said,  and  held  out  her 
hand.  It  was  only  a  moment,  yet  it 
was  a  long  enough  moment  to  have 
placed  a  kiss  upon  it^  and  Bamaba  was 
a  man,  and  Bamaba  longed  to  do  it, 
but  did  he  dare  ?  While  he  wondered 
Giuseppe  and  her  father  joined  them, 
and  they  all  walked  home  to  Henrigh- 
etta's  together,  talking  of  the  olden 
times.  Then  they  bj^e  her  good-by. 
She  lingeited  at  the  ^mr^ay  to  watch 
them  go.  Bamaba  i^^ked  back  once 
and  saw  her  standiDg*  there,  all  in 
white,  with  the  wreath  he  had  made 
crowning  her  dark  hair.  **And  the 
fragrance  shall  last  for  eyer,"  he  whis- 


pefed  BO  softly  that  Giuseppe  did  not 
hear. 

The  next  day  Guido  came  home. 
He  was  a  real  soldier  now,  with  qpurs 
and  a  jaunty  cloak,  ahd  such  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye  and  swing  in  his  walk  and 
laugh  in  his  Toice  that  you  longed  to 
see  him  enter  the  room,  and  wished 
for  him  to  speak^not  that  he  sidd  so 
much,  but  he  said  it  so  w«U.  The 
quiet  home  was  always  changed  when 
Guido  anired.  Merry  songs  were 
heard  all  over  the  house,  horns,  and 
racings,  and  laughter.  And  this  time 
Gkddo  was  more  than  ever  gay.  He 
and  the  lady  Henrighetta  grew  to  be 
great  friends.  They  would  ride  and 
walk,  and  although  there  were  always 
pe<^le  with  them;  they  seemed  to  talk 
for  each  other  all  the  time,  and  to 
smile  for  each  other  all  the  time.  £t- 
ery  one  saw  it  and  smiled  too — every 
one  but  Bamaba.  He  was  yery  busy 
during  this  while  with  bis  father,  cor- 
reotixlg  proofs  for  a  new  book  on  ar- 
cheology. 

It  was  not  until  tweWe  long  days 
had  gone  by  that  he  again  saw  the 
lady  Henrighetta.  Then  he  went  oyer 
one  eyening  to  her  father's  yilla, 
^*  where  we  are  to  have  some  plays  as 
we  used  to  do,"  said  Guido.  Bama- 
ba's  heart  beat  hard,  and  he  longed  to 
see  the  lady  Henrighetta  again.  She 
was  getting  ready  for  the  play. 
'*  Bamaba,  you  are  to  be  page,  please, " 
said  Guido,  *'and  hold  my  lady's 
train."  So  Bamaba  was  page,  and  the 
play  began.  There  were  many  strange 
faces  and  yoices  in  it,  and  it  was  a 
studied  play,  each  part  learned  by 
rote.  It  did  not  seem  like  old  times 
at  all.  Bamaba  began  to  feel  yery  far 
away,  when  suddenly  he  was  called  to 
where  the  lady  Henrighetta  was,  and 
bidden  to  follow  her  as  her  page.  She 
greeted  him  kindly.  *  'All  you  haye  to 
do  is  to  stand  by  my  side,  "she  said.  To 
stand  by  her  side  I  And  then  the  cur- 
tain rose  again,  and  the  lady  Henrigh- 
etta, clad  im  regal  robes,  sailed  for^ 
ward,  and  Bamaba,  clad  as  a  page,  fol- 
lowed her  meekly  ahd  stood  at  her  side. 

What  a  little  hum  there  was  when 
she  appeared  1  and 
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ftpidly  in  toward  her  and  preMed  her 
passionately,  how  the  applause  rang  1 
It  was  an  intense  scene,  and  Gnfdo 
seemed  intensely  in  earnest  **  How 
well  he  plays,"  thought  Bamaba. 
Then,  as  Qnido  looked  at  Henrighetto 
and  Henrighetta  really  bkished  a  btU^ 
and  dropped  ^  eyelids,  Bamaba's 
soul  Toee.  It  was  a  strong  sonl;  it 
was  a  man's  sool;  and  it  was  in  a 
white  hMt  of  rage  now.  If  he,  the 
page,  had  hot  a  sword  to  kill  him,  tiie 
lorer  t  Jnst  then  he  heard  a  little 
whisper  whieh  the  others  did  not  hear. 
It  was  too  low.  Gkiido  had  said,  not 
^*  Leonora,  mis  cara,*^  as  the  play  said, 
tmt  **  Henrighetta,  mia  oara."  There 
was  a  sndden  moTement  on  the  stage. 
It  was  the  page  who  had  turned  qoiek- 
ly,  frantically.  He  had  nearly  reached 
the  door  when  he  turned  again  and 
came  back,  white  but  firm,  with  a 
strange  smile  on  his  lip,  and  resumed 
hisx>lace.  GHiido  swore.  The  pretty 
tableau  was  spoiled.  I  am  afraid  eren 
my  lady  eaghed  softly,  but  Bamaba  did 
not  know  that.  She  had  told  him  to 
stand  by  her  side,  and  her  command 
must  be  obeyed. 

The  scene  oyer,  howeyer,  Bamaba 
rushed  from  the  house,  out  into  the 
fresh  air.  He  turned  and  gaaed  back 
through  tiie  window.  There  they 
stood  together,  side  by  side,  smiling, 
happy,  Guido  and  Henrighetta,  md 
here  was  poor  Bamaba,  still  in  the 
trappings  of  Uyery,  with  his  heart 
all  tom  in  his  hands.  Out  in  the 
darkness  he  dropped  his  head  toward 
the  earth.  Giuseppe  saw  the  face,  and 
came  toward  him.  **What  is  it, 
brother?"  asked  he  softly.  *'What 
haye  you  lost?"  Bamaba  looked 
op  at  him.    His  br&ye,  firm  lips  trem- 


bled once.  ''My  life,"  he  said;  ''I 
haye  lost  my  life."  There  was  a  si* 
lence.  ''Hetiiat  loseth  hislife  ahaU 
find  it,"  said  Giuseppe.  ''These  are 
the  words  of  the  Lord."  And  the  two 
brothers  crossed  themselyes  and  walk- 
ed homeward  together  in  silence. 

It  was  six  months  after,  at  the  time 
ef  the  wedding,  that  the  portrait  wms 
painted.  Ginseppe  is  in  the  centre. 
The  bfothers  all  said  Hwas  his  plaoe. 
netro  has  his  oowl  oyer  his  head,  yoo 
see,  but  he  is  fat  and  hearty  for  all 
that.  Domenico  leans  on  a  book,  as 
eyer,  and  the  populace  smile  pleasant- 
ly and  in  a  well-bred  manner.  Guido 
and  his  wife  are  side  by  side— the  dar- 
ing, jaunty,  happy  man  and  his 
high-bom,  fWl-throated,  soft-eyed 
wife.  And  where  is  Bamaba  t  Jnat 
oyer  her.  Below  her,  eyen  in  the  pic- 
ture, he  should  haye  been,  he  thinks, 
and  beside  her,  neyer,  but  once,  in 
a  play.  Dear,  poor,  braye  Bamaba  I 
He  has  changed  in  the  six  months. 
His  collar  is  as  twisted,  his  hair  as 
long  and  straight,  and  his  eyes  as  full 
of  wonder;  but  there  are  two  new 
tums  to  his  lips — smiling  turns, 
"rye  lost,"  they  seem  to  say,  "and 
I  might  haye  won.  Life  has  treated  me 
poorly,  but  I  owe  her  no  gradge. 
Guido  and  his  wife  haye  gone  away. 
Giuseppe  is  yisiting  the  poor.  Fletro 
is  at  his  priestly  work— what  is  it  t 
Hie  others  are  back  in  their  liyes. 
Bamaba  walks  in  the  groye  alone, 
and  repeats  to  himself:  "There  is  a 
road,  and  the  name  of  it  is  Patience. 
The  JSowers  that  grow  by  it  are  few, 
but  they  are  yefy  sweet;  and  if  you 
pluck  them  and  weaye  them  into  a 
crown,  the  fragrance  shall  last  for- 
erer."    And  Bamaba  smiles. 

Mabt  Mubdooh  Masov. 


THE  DEAD  STAR. 


T'ONDER  ia  empty  daik 

Wanders,  eomewhere,  a  wwted  fliUW  wbOM  Vif^ 
Xnt  breathed  abroad  with  Iife-creatii«  tpaA, 
Made  hanging  gatdeoB  of  tke  drcllag  night, 
nrongh  nme*!  daik  empthieas 
Some  aool,  that  gOBina  lit,  goea,  withend,  vaa, 
Ita  flame  to  blackness  fallen,  piupoaeless— 
The  dead  star  wanders  with  the  fire-spent  man  I 
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A  PERSON  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence  in  a  foreign  city  is  apt, 
I  think,  to  beeome  something  of  a 
playgoer.  In  the  first  place  he  is  usa* 
ally  more  or  less  isolated,  and  in  the 
absence  of  complex  social  ties  the  the- 
atres help  him  to  pass  his  evenings. 
But  more  than  this,  they  offer  him  a 
good  deal  of  interesting  evidence 
upon  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  come  to 
dwell.  They  testify  to  the  civiliza- 
tion around  him,  and  throw  a  great 
deal  of  light  upon  the  ways  of  think- 
ing, feeling,  and  behaving  of  the  com- 
munity. If  this  exotic  spectator  to 
whom  I  allude  is  a  person  of  a  really 
attentive  observation,  he  may  extract 
such  evidence  in  very  large  quantities. 
It  is  furnished  not  by  the  stage  alone, 
but  by  the  theatre  in  a  larger  sense  of 
the  word:  by  the  audience,  the  at- 
tendants, the  arrangements,  the  very 
process  of  getting  to  the  playhouse. 
The  English  stage  of  to-day,  of  which 
I  more  particularly  speak,  certainly 
holds  the  mirror  as  little  as  possible 
up  to  nature — to  any  nature,  at  least, 
usually  recognized  in  the  British  is- 
lands. Nine-tenths  of  the  plays  per- 
formed upon  it  are  French  originals, 
subjected  to  the  mysterious  process 
of  "adaptation";  marred  as  French 
pieces  and  certainly  not  mended  as 
English ;  transplanted  from  the  Gothic 
soil  into  a  chill  and  neutral  region 
where  they  bloom  hardly  longer  than 
a  handful  of  cut  flowers  stuck  into 
moist  sand.  Tbey  cease  to  have  any 
representative  value  as  regards  French 
manners,  and  they  acquire  none  as  re- 
gards English;  they  belong  to  an  or- 
der of  things  which  has  not  even  the 
merit  of  being  "conventional,"  but 
in  which  barbarism,  chaos,  and  crudi- 
ty hold  undisputed  sway.  The  Eng^ 
lish  drama  of  the  last  century  deserved 
the  praise,  in  default  of  any  higher, 
of  being  "conventional";  for  there 
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was  at  least  a  certain  method  in  its 
madness ;  it  had  its  own  ideal,  its  own 
foolish  logic  and  consistency.  But 
he  would  be  wise  who  should  be  able 
to  indicate  the  ideal,  artistic  and  in- 
tellectual, of  the  English  drama  of  to- 
day. It  is  violently  and  hopelessly  ir- 
responsible. When  one  says  "Eng- 
lish drama"  one  uses  the  term  for 
convenience'  sake;  one  means  simply 
the  plays  that  are  acted  at  the  London 
theatres  and  transferred  thence  to  the 
American.  They  are  neither  English 
nor  a  drama;  they  have  not  that  mini- 
mum of  ponderable  identity  at  which 
appreciation  finds  a  starting-point. 
As  the  metaphysicians  say,  they  are 
simply  not  cognizable.  And  yet  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  writer  of  these 
lines  has  ventured  to  believe  that  the 
London  theatres  are  highly  character- 
istic of  English  civilization.  The 
plays  testify  indirectly  if  not  directly 
to  the  national  manners,  and  the 
whole  system  on  which  play-going  is 
conducted  completes  the  impression 
which  the  pieces  make  upon  the  ob- 
server. One  can  imagine,  indeed,  no- 
thing more  characteristic  than  such  a 
fact  as  that  a  theatre-going  people  is 
hopelessly  destitute  of  a  drama. 

I  ventured  a  month  ago  to  record  in 
these  pages  a  few  reminiscences  of 
the  ComGdie  FrauQaise ;  and  I  have  a 
sort  of  feeling  that  my  readers  may, 
in  the  light  of  my  present  undertak- 
ing, feel  prompted  to  accuse  me  of  a 
certain  levity.  There  is  a  want  of  del- 
icacy, they  may  say,  in  speaking  of 
the  first  theatre  in  the  worid  one  day 
and  of  the  London  stage  the  next. 
You  must  choose,  and  if  you  talk 
about  one,  you  forfeit  the  right  to  talk 
about  the  other.  But  I  think  there  is 
something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
talking  about  both,  and  at  all  events 
there  are  few  things  it  is  not  fair  to 
talk  about  if  one  does  so  with  a  seri- 
ous desire  to  understand.     Removing 
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lately  from  Paris  to  the  British  me- 
tropolis, I  received  a  great  many  im- 
pressions—4i  sort  of  unbroken  chain,  in 
which  the  reflections  passing  through 
my  fancy  as  I  tried  the  different 
orchestra-stalls  were  the  concluding 
link.  The  impressions  of  which  I 
speak  were  impressions  of  outside 
things— the  things  with  which  in  a 
great  city  one  comes  iirst  into  contact. 
I  supposed  that  I  had  gathered  them 
once  for  all  in  earlier  years;  but  I 
found  that  the  edge  of  one^s  observa- 
tion, unlike  that  of  other  trenchant 
instruments,  grows  again  if  one  leaves 
it  alone.  Remain  a  long  time  in  any 
country,  and  you  come  to  accept  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  country 
as  the  standard  of  civilization — ^the 
normal  type.  Other  manners  and  cus- 
toms, even  if  they  spring  from  the 
same  soil  from  which  you  yourself 
have  sprung,  acquire  by  contrast  an 
unreasonable,  a  violent,  but  often  a 
picturesque  relief.  To  what  one  may 
call  a  continentalized  vision  the  as- 
pect of  English  life  seems  strange  and 
entertaining;  while  an  Anglicized  per- 
ception finds,  beyond  the  narrow  chan- 
nel, even  greater  matter  for  wonder- 
ment. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  brought 
with  him,  at  the  outset  of  a  dusky 
London  winter,  a  continentalized, 
and  perhaps  more  particularly  a  Par- 
isianized,  fancy.  It  was  wonder- 
ful how  many  things  that  I  should 
have  supposed  familiar  and  common- 
place seemed  strikingly  salient  and 
typical,  and  how  I  found,  if  not  ser- 
mons in  stones  and  good  in  every- 
thing, at  least  examples  in  porter-pots 
and  reflections  in  coal-scuttles.  In 
writing  the  other  day  of  the  Th^tre 
Fran9ais,  I  spoke  of  M.  Francisque 
8arcey,  the  esteemed  dramatic  critic; 
of  the  serious  and  deliberate  way  in 
which  he  goes  to  work^K)f  the  dis- 
tance from  which  he  makes  his  ap- 
proaches. During  the  first  weeks  I 
was  in  London,  especially  when  I  had 
been  to  the  play  the  night  before,  I 
kept  saying  to  myself  that  M.  Fran- 
cisque Sarcey  ought  to  come  over  and 


"do"  the  English  theatres.  There 
are  of  course  excellent  reasons  why  he 
should  not.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  he  comprehends 
not  a  word  of  English ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond, it  is  obligatory  to  believe  that  ho 
would,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  not  be 
able  to  "stand "  it.  He  would  prob- 
ably pronounce  the  English  stage 
hopelessly  and  unmitigably  bad  and 
beneath  criticism,  and  hasten  back  to 
Delaunay  and  Sarah  Bernhardt.  But 
if  we  could  suppose  him  to  flg^t  it 
out,  and  give  the  case  a  hearing, 
what  a  solid  dissertation  we  should 
have  upon  it  afterward  at  the  bottom 
of  the  "Temps"  newspaper  I  How 
he  would  go  into  the  causes  of  the 
badness,  and  trace  its  connections 
with  English  civilization  I  How  ear- 
nestly he  would  expatiate  and  how 
minutely  he  would  explain;  how  fer- 
vently he  would  point  the  moral  and 
entreat  his  fellow  countrymen  not  to 
be  as  the  English  are  lest  they  should 
lapse  into  histrionic  barbarism  I 

I  felt,  to  myself,  during  these  days, 
in  a  small  way,  very  much  like  a  Fran- 
cisque Sarcey;  I  don't  mean  as  to 
the  gloominess  of  my  conclusions, 
but  as  to  the  diffusiveness  of  my 
method.  A  spectator  with  his  senses 
attuned  to  all  those  easy  Parisian 
harmonies  feels  himself,  in  London, 
to  be  in  a  place  in  which  the  dra- 
ma cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
have  a  vigorous  life.  Before  he  has 
put  his  feet  into  a  theatre  he  is  willing 
to  bet  his  little  all  that  the  stage  will 
turn  out  to  be  weak.  If  he  is  chal- 
lenged for  the  reasons  of  this  precipi- 
tate skepticism,  he  will  perhaps  be  at 
loss  to  give  them;  he  will  only  say, 
"  Oh,  I  don^t  know,  cda  $e  $etU.  Every- 
thing I  see  is  a  reason.  I  douH  look  out 
of  the  window,  I  don't  ring  the  bell  for 
some  coals,  I  don^t  go  into  an  eating- 
house  to  dine,  without  seeing  a  rea* 
son."  And  then  he  will  begin  to  talk 
about  the  duskiness  and  oppressive- 
ness of  London;  about  the  ugliness  of 
everything  that  one  sees;  about  beau- 
ty and  g^race  being  never  attempted, 
or  attempted  here  and  there  only  to 
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be  wof  ally  missed ;  about  the  yisible, 
palpable  Protestantism ;  about  the  want 
of  expression  in  people's  faces ;  abont 
the  plainness  and  dreariness  of  eyery- 
thing  that  is  public  and  the  inaccesri- 
bility  of  everything  that  is  private; 
about  the  lower  cUsses  being  too  mis- 
erable to  know  the  theatre,  and  the 
upper  classes  too  •'respectable"  to 
understand  it. 

And  here,  if  the  audacious  person 
we  are  conceiving  is  very  far  gone,  he 
will  probably  begin  to  talk  about 
English  **  hypocrisy  "  and  prudery,  and 
to  say  that  these  are  the  great  reason 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  stage.  When 
he  approaches  the  question  of  Eng- 
lish "hypocrisy  "  you  may  know  that 
he  is  hopelessly  Gkillicized,  or  Ro- 
manized, or  Germanized,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort;  and  indeed  his 
state  of  mind  at  this  point  strikes  me 
myself  with  a  certain  awe.  I  dont 
venture  to  follow  him,  and  I  discreet- 
ly give  up  the  attempt.  But  up  to 
this  point  I  can  see  what  he  may  have 
meant,  in  the  midst  of  his  flippancy, 
and  I  remember  how  to  my  own  im- 
agination at  first  everything  seemed 
to  hang  together,  and  theatres  to  be 
what  they  were  because  somehow  the 
streets,  and  shops,  and  hotels,  and  eat- 
ing-houses were  what  they  were.  I  re- 
member something  I  said  to  myself  after 
once  witnessing  a  little  drama  of  real 
life  at  a  restaurant.  The  restaurant  in 
question  is  in  Piccadilly,  and  I  am  trying 
to  think  under  which  of  the  categories 
of  our  Gallicized  observer  it  would 
come.  The  remarkable  facade,  cov- 
ered with  gilded  mosaics  and  lamps, 
is  certainly  a  concession  to  the  idea  of 
beauty;  though  whether  it  is  a  suc- 
cessful one  is  another  question.  With- 
in it  has,  besides  various  other  re- 
sources, one  of  those  peculiar  refecto- 
ries which  are  known  in  England  as 
grill-rooms,  and  which  possess  the 
picturesque  feature  of  a  colossal  grid- 
iron, astride  of  a  corresponding  fire, 
on  which  your  chops  and  steaks  are 
toasted  before  your  eyes.  A  grill-room 
is  a  bad  place  to  dine,  but  it  is  a  con- 
venient place  to  lunch.      It  always 


contains  a  number  of  tables,  which 
accommodate  not  less  than  half  a  doz- 
en persons ;  small  tables  of  the  proper 
dimensions  for  a  Ute-drtSts  being,  for 
inscrutable  reasons,  wholly  absent 
from  English  eating-houses. 

The  grill-room  in  question  is  deco- 
rated in  that  style  of  which  the  ani- 
mus is  to  be  agreeable  to  Mr.  William 
Morris,  though  I  suspect  that  in  the 
present  application  of  his  charming 
principles  he  would  find  a  good  deal 
of  base  alloy.  At  any  rate,  tbe  apart- 
ment contains  a  number  of  large 
medallions  in  blue  pottery,  pieced 
together,  representing  the  heathen 
gods  and  goddesses,  whose  names 
are  inscribed  in  crooked  letters  in  an 
unexpected  part  of  the  picture.  This 
is  quite  the  thing  that  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  in  one  of  those  cloisters 
or  pleasances,  or  "pleached  gardens," 
in  which  Mr.  Morris's  Gothic  heroines 
drag  their  embroidered  petticoats  up 
and  down,  as  slow-pacedly  as  their 
poet  sings.  Only,  in  these  pretty,  di- 
lettantish cloisters  there  would  proba* 
bly  be  no  large  tickets  suspended  along- 
side of  the  pictorial  pottery,  inscribed 
with  the  monstrous  words.  Tripe  f  Bttp- 
pers  !  This  is  one  of  those  queer  erup- 
tions of  plainness  and  homeliness 
which  one  encounters  at  every  turn  in 
the  midst  of  the  massive  luxury  and 
general  expensiveness  of  England — 
like  the  big,  staring  announcement, 
Beds^  in  the  coffee-house  windows,  or 
WdlrCMred  Bed$  painted  on  the  side 
walls  of  taverns ;  or  like  a  list  of  labels 
which  I  noticed  the  other  day  on  a  se- 
ries of  japanned  boxes  in  a  pastry- 
cook's shop.  They  seemed  to  me  so 
characteristic  that  I  made  a  note  of 
them. 

The  reason  of  my  being  in  the  pas- 
try-cook's shop  was  my  having  con- 
tracted in  Paris  the  harmless  habit 
of  resorting  to  one  of  these  establish- 
ments at  the  luncheon  hour,  for  the 
purpose  of  consuming  a  little  gateau. 
Resuming  this  innocent  practice  on 
English  soil,  I  found  it  attended  with 
serious  difficulties — ^the  chief  of  which 
was  that  there  were  no  gateaux  to  con- 
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Bume.  An  appreciative  memory  of 
those  brightly  mirrored  little  shops  on 
the  Paris  boulevards,  in  which  tender 
little  tarts,  in  bewildering  variety,  are 
dispensed  to  you  by  a  neat-waisted 
fotiaaih^^  cast  a  dusky  shadow  over 
the  big  buns  and  *' digestive  biscuits  " 
which  adorn  the  counter  of  an  Eng- 
lish bakery.  But  it  takes  a  good 
while  to  eat  a  bun,  and  while  yon 
stand  there  solemnly  disintegrating 
your  own,  you  may  look  about  you  in 
search  of  the  characteristic.  In  Paris 
the  pastry-cooks'  shops  are,  as  the 
French  say,  coquettish — as  coquettish 
as  the  elegant  simplicity  of  plate  glass, 
discreet  gilding,  polished  brass,  and  a 
demonstrative  dame  d$  compMr  can 
make  them.  In  London  they  are  not 
coquettish — witness  the  grim  nomen- 
clature alluded  to  above ;  it  was  dis- 
tributed over  a  series  of  green  tin 
cases,  ranged  behind  the  counters: 
Tops  and  bottoms — ^royal  digestives — 
arrow-root — oat-cake — rice  biscuit — 
ratafias. 

I  took  my  seat  in  the  grill-room  at  a 
table  at  which  three  gentlemen  were 
sitting:  two  of  them  sleek  British  mer- 
chants, of  a  familiar  and  highly  re- 
spectable type,  the  other  a  merchant 
too,  presumably,  but  neither  sleek  nor 
British.  He  was  evidently  an  Ameri- 
can. He  was  a  good-looking  fellow 
and  a  man  of  business,  but  I  inferred 
from  the  tentative,  experimental,  and 
even  mistrustful  qianner  with  which 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  operation 
of  lunching,  and  observed  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  the  grill-room,  that  he  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
His  experiment,  however,  if  experi- 
ment it  was,  was  highly  successful; 
he  made  a  copious  lunch  and  departed. 
He  had  not  had  time  to  reach  the  door 
when  I  perceived  one  of  the  British 
merchants  of  whom  I  just  now  spoke 
beginning  to  knock  the  table  violent- 
ly with  his  knife-handle,  and  to  clam- 
or,  **  Waiter,  waiter  I  Manager,  man^ 
ager  I "  The  manager  and  the  waiter 
hastened  to  respond,  while  I  endea- 
vored to  guess  the  motive  of  his  agita- 
tion, without  connecting  it  with  our  late 


companion.  As  I  then  saw  bim  point- 
ing eagerly  to  the  latter,  however, 
who  was  just  getting  out  of  the  door, 
I  was  seized  with  a  mortifying  appre- 
hension that  my  innocent  compatriot 
was  a  dissembler  and  a  pickpocket,  and 
that  the  English  geptleman,  next  whom 
he  had  been  sitting,  had  missed  his 
watch  or  his  purse.  **He  has  taken 
one  of  these— one  of  these  1 "  said  the 
British  merchant,  ^*I  saw  him  pat  it 
into  his  pocket."  And  he  held  ap  a 
bill  of  fare  of  the  establi^ment,  a 
printed  card,  bearing  on  its  back  a 
colored  lithograph  of  the  emblazoned 
fa9ade  that  I  have  mentioned.  I  was 
reassured;  the  poor  American  had 
pocketed  this  light  document  with  the 
innocent  design  of  illustrating  his 
day's  adventures  to  a  sympathetic  wife 
awaiting  his  return  in  some  musty 
London  lodging.  But  the  manager 
and  the  waiter  seemed  to  think  the 
case  grave,  and  their  informant  con- 
tinued to  impress  upon  them  that  he 
had  caught  the  retiring  visitor  in  the 
very  act.  They  were  at  a  loss  to  de- 
cide upon  a  course  of  action;  they 
thought  the  case  was  bad,  but  they 
questioned  whether  it  was  bad  enough 
to  warrant  them  in  pursuing  the  crim- 
inal. While  this  weighty  point  was 
being  discussed  the  criminal  escaped, 
little  suspecting,  I  imagine,  the  per- 
turbation he  had  caused.  But  the 
British  merchant  continued  to  argue, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  outraged 
morality.  ''Ton  know  he  oughtn't 
to  have  done  that — ^it  was  very  wrong 
in  him  to  do  it.  That  mustn't  be  done, 
you  know,  and  you  know  I  ought  to 
tell  you — ^it  was  my  duty  to  tell  yon — 
I  couldn't  hii  tell  you.  He  oughtn^ 
to  have  done  it,  y6u  know.  I  thought 
I  muBt  tell  you."  It  \&  not  easy  to 
point  out  definitely  the  connection  be- 
tween this  little  episode,  for  the  trivi- 
ality of  which  I  apologize,  and  the 
present  condition  of  the  English  stage ; 
but — ^it  may  have  been  whimsical — ^I 
thought  I  perceived  a  connection. 
These  people  are  too  highly  moral  to 
be  histrionic,  I  said;  they  have  too 
stem  a  sense  of  duty. 
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The  first  step  in  the  rather  ardaons 
enterprise  of  going  to  the  theatre  in 
London  is,  I  think,  another  reminder 
that  the  arts  of  the  stage  are  not  real- 
ly in  the  temperament  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  people.  T\na  first  step  is 
to  go  to  an  agency  in  an  expensive 
street  oat  of  Piccadilly,  and  there  par- 
chase  a  stall  for  the  sam  of  eleven  shil- 
lings. Ton  receive  your  ticket  from  the 
hands  of  a  smooth,  sleek,  bottle-nosed 
clerk,  who  seems  for  all  the  world  as 
if  he  had  stepped  straight  oat  of  a 
volume  of  Dickens  or  of  Thackeray. 
There  is  almost  always  an  old  lady 
taking  seats  for  the  play,  with  a 
heavy  carriage  in  waiting  at  the 
door;  the  number  of  old  ladies 
whom  one  has  to  sqneeze  past  in  the 
stalls  is  in  fact  very  striking.  '*Is 
it  good?"  asks  the  old  lady  of  the 
gentleman  I  have  described,  with  a 
very  sweet  voice  and  a  perfectly 
expresnonless  face.  (She  means  the 
play,  not  the  seat.)  *'It  is  thought 
very  good,  my  lady,*'  says  the  clerk, 
as  if  he  were  uttering  a  ^^  response  "  at 
church;  and  my  lady  being  served,  I 
approach  with  my  humbler  petition. 
The  deamess  of  places  at  the  London 
theatres  is  a  sufficient  indication  that 
play-going  is  not  a  popular  amusement ; 
three  dollars  is  a  high  price  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  any  Lon* 
don  performance  that  I  have  seen. 
(One  goes  into  the  stalls  of  the  Th6(l> 
tre  Fran^ais  for  eight  francs.)  Li  the 
house  itself  everything  seems  to  con- 
tribute to  the  impression  which  I  have 
tried  to  indicate— the  impression  that 
the  theatre  in  England  is  a  social 
luxury  and  not  an  artistic  necessity. 
The  white-cravatted  young  man  who 
inducts  you  into  your  stall,  and  having 
put  you  into  possession  of  a  programme, 
extracts  from  you,  masterly  but  effect- 
ually, the  sixpence  which,  as  a  stran- 
ger, you  have  wondered  whether  you 
might  venture  to  give  him,  and  which 
has  seemed  a  mockery  of  his  gran- 
deur— this  excellent  young  man  is  some- 
how the  keynote  of  the  whole  affair. 
An  English  audience  is  as  different  as 
possible  from  a  French,  though  the 
difference  is  altogether  by  no  means 


to  its  disadvantage.  It  is  much  more 
*^ genteel";  it  is  less  Bohemian,  less 
Na$S^  more  nai/y  and  more  respectful — 
to  say  nothing  of  being  made  up  of 
handsomer  people.  It  is  well  dressed, 
tranquil,  motionless;  it  suggests  do- 
mestic virtue  and  comfortable  homes; 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  come  to  the  play 
in  its  own  caniage,  after  a  dinner  of 
beef  and  pudding.  The  ladies  are 
mild,  fresh  colored  En^ish  mothers; 
they  all  wear  caps;  they  are  wrapped 
in  knitted  shawls.  There  are  many 
rosy  young  girls,  with  dull  eyes  and 
quiet  cheeks — an  element  wholly  ab- 
sent from  Parisian  audiences.  The 
men  are  handsome  and  honorable  look- 
ing; they  are  in  evening  dress;  they 
come  with  the  ladies — ^usually  with 
several  ladies — and  remain  with  them; 
they  sit  still  in  their  places,  and  don't 
go  herding  out  between  the  acts  with 
their  hats  askew.  Altogether  they  are 
much  more  the  sort  of  people  to  spend 
a  quiet  evening  with  than  the  clever, 
cynical,  democratic  multitude  that 
surges  nightly  out  of  the  brilliant 
Boulevards  into  those  temples  of  the 
drama  in  which  MM.  Dumas,  Jik,  and 
Bardou  are  the  high  priests.  But 
you  might  spend  your  evening  with 
them  better  almost  anywhere  than  at 
the  theatre. 

As  I  said  just  now,  they  are  much 
more  naif  than  Parisian  spectators 
— at  least  as  regards  being  amused. 
They  cry  with  much  less  facility,  but 
they  laugh  more  freely  and  heartily. 
I  remember  nothing  in  Paris  that  cor- 
responds with  the  laugh  of  the  Eng« 
lish  gallery  and  pit — ^with  its  contin- 
uity and  simplicity,  its  deep-lunged 
jollity  and  its  individual  guffaws. 
But  you  feel  that  an  English  audience 
is  intellectually  much  less  appreciative. 
A  Paris  audience,  as  regards  many 
of  its  factors,  is  cynical,  skeptical, 
indifferent;  it  is  so  intimately  used  to 
the  theatre  that  it  doesn't  stand  on 
ceremony;  it  yawns,  and  looks  away 
and  turns  its  back;  it  has  seen  too 
much,  and  it  knows  too  much.  But  it 
has  the  critical  and  the  artistic  sense^ 
when  the  occasion  appeals  to  them ;  it 


can  judge  and  discriminate. 
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the  sense  of  form  and  of  manner;  it 
heeds  and  cares  how  things  are  done, 
even  when  it  cares  little  for  the  things 
themselves.  Bohemians,  artists,  crit- 
ics, connoisseurs — all  Frenchmen  come 
more  or  less  under  these  heads,  which 
giye  the  tone  to  a  body  of  Parisian 
spectators.  These  do  not  strike  one 
as  ^*nice  people"  in  the  same  degree 
OS  a  collection  of  Eng^ish  patrons  of 
the  drama — ^though  doubtless  they 
have  their  ownyirtues  and  attractions ; 
but  they  form  a  natural,  sympathetic 
public,  while  the  English  audience 
forms  only  a  conrentional,  accidental 
one.  It  may  be  that  the  drama  and 
other  works  of  art  are  best  appreciat- 
ed by  people  who  are  not  ^^  nice  '^ ;  it 
may  be  that  a  liyely  interest  in  such 
matters  tends  to  undermine  niceness; 
it  may  be  that,  as  the  world  grows 
nicer,  various  forms  of  art  will  grow 
feebler.  All  this  may  be ;  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  say  it  is;  the  idea  strikes  me 
en  pasmmt. 

In  speaking  of  what  is  actually  go- 
ing on  at  the  London  theatres  I  sup- 
pose the  place  of  honor,  beyond  com- 
parison, belongs  to  Mr.  Henry  Irving. 
This  gentleman  enjoys  an  esteem  and 
consideration  which,  I  believe,  has 
been  the  lot  of  no  English  actor  since 
Hacready  left  the  stage,  and  he  may 
at  the  present  moment  claim  the  dig- 
nity of  being  a  bone  of  contention  in 
London  society  second  only  in  magni- 
tude to  the  rights  of  the  Turks  and 
the  wrongs  of  the  Bulgarians.  I  am 
told  that  London  is  divided,  on  the 
subject  of  his  merits,  into  two  fiercely 
hostile  camps;  that  he  has  sown  dis- 
sension in  families,  and  made  old 
friends  cease  to  * '  speak. "  His  appear- 
ance in  a  new  part  is  a  great  event; 
and  if  one  has  the  courage  of  one's 
opinion,  at  dinner  tables  and  elsewhere, 
a  conversational  godsend.  Mr.  Irving 
has  **  created,"  as  the  French  say,  but 
four  Shakespearian  parts;  his  Rich- 
ard nL  has  just  been  ^ven  to  the 
world.  Before  attempting  Hamlet, 
which  up  to  this  moment  has  been  his 
great  success,  he  had  attracted  much 
attention  as  a  picturesque  actor  of 
melodrama,  which  he  rendered  with  a 


refinement  of  effect  not  common  upon 
the  English  stage.  Mr.  Irving's  crit- 
ics may,  I  suppose,  be  divided  into 
three  categories :  those  who  justify  him 
in  whatever  he  attempts,  and  consid- 
er him  an  artist  of  unprecedented 
brilliancy;  those  who  hold  that  he 
did  very  well  in  melodrama,  but  that 
he  flies  too  high  when  he  attempts 
Shakespeare;  and  those  who,  in  vul- 
gar parlance,  can  see  nothing  in  him 
atalL 

I  shrink  from  ranging  myself  in 
either  of  these  divisions,  and  indeed 
I  am  not  qualified  to  speak  of  Mr.  Lr- 
ving's  acting  in  generaL  I  have  seen 
none  of  his  melodramatic  parts;  I  do 
not  know  him  as  a  comedian — ^a  capa- 
city in  which  some  people  think  him 
at  his  best;  and  in  bis  ^akespearian 
repertory  I  have  seen  only  his  Macbeth 
and  his  Itichard.  But  judging  him 
on  the  evidence  of  these  two  parts,  I 
fall  hopelessly  among  the  skeptics. 
Mr.  Henry  Irving  is  a  very  convenient 
illustration.  To  a  stranger  desiring  to 
know  how  the  London  stage  stands,  I 
should  say,  *^Gk>  and  see  this  gentle- 
man ;  then  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
him."  And  I  should  expect  the  stran- 
ger to  come  back  and  say,  ^'I  see 
what  you  mean.  The  London  stage 
has  reached  that  pitch  of  mediocrity  at 
which  Mr.  Henry  Irving  overtops  his 
fellows — ^Mr.  Henry  Irving  figuring  as 
a  great  man — c^etft  tout  dire^  I  hold 
that  there  is  an  essential  truth  in  the 
proverb  that  there  is  no  smoke  with- 
out fire.  No  reputations  are  altogether 
hollow,  and  no  valuable  prizes  have 
been  easily  won.  Of  course  Mr.  Ir- 
ving has  a  good  deal  of  intelligence 
and  cleverness;  of  course  he  has  mas- 
tered a  good  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  art.  But  I  must  nevertheless  de- 
clare that  for  myself  I  have  not  mas- 
tered the  mystery  of  his  success.  His 
defects  seem  to  me  in  excess  of  his 
qualities  and  the  lessons  he  has  not 
learned  more  striking  than  the  lessons 
he  has  learned. 

That  an  actor  so  handicapped,  as 
they  say  in  London,  by  nature  and 
culture  should  have  enjoyed  sudi  pros- 
perity, is  a  str^Jm^^groof  .of  tfea.  ab- 
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sence  of  a  standard,  of  the  chaotic 
condition  of  taste.  Mr.  Irving's  Mac- 
beth, which  I  saw  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  yiew  under  the  mitigationa 
of  time,  was  not  pronounced  one 
of  his  great  successes;  but  it  was 
acted,  nevertheless,  for  many  months, 
and  it  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
jured his  reputation.  Passing  through 
London,  and  curious  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  great  English  ac- 
tor of  the  day,  I  went  with  alacrity 
to  see  it;  but  my  alacrity  was  more 
than  equalled  by  the  vivacity  of  my 
disappointment.  I  sat  through  the 
performance  in  a  sort  of  melancholy 
amazement.  There  are  barren  failures 
and  there  are  interesting  failures,  and 
tills  performance  seemed  to  me  to  de- 
serve the  less  complimentary  of  these 
classifications.  It  inspired  me,  how- 
ever, with  no  ill  will  toward  the  artist, 
for  it  must  be  said  of  Mr.  Lring  that 
his  aberrations  are  not  ci  a  vulgar 
quality,  and  that  one  likes  him,  some- 
how, in  ^ite  of  them.  But  one's  lik- 
ing takes  the  form  of  making  <me 
wish  that  really  he  had  selected  some 
6ther  profession  than  the  histrionic 
Nature  has  done  very  little  to  make  an 
actor  of  him.  His  face  is  not  dra- 
matic; it  is  the  face  of  a  sedentary 
man,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  an  author, 
an  amiable  gentileman— of  anything 
other  than  a  possible  Hamlet  or  Othel- 
lo. His  figure  is  of  the  same  cast,  and 
his  voice  completes  the  want  of  illu- 
sion. His  voice  is  apparently  wholly  un- 
available for  purposes  of  declamation. 
To  say  that  he  speaks  badly  is  to  go 
too  far;  to  my  sense  he  simply  does 
not  speak  at  all-— in  any  way  that,  in 
an  actor,  can  be  called  speaidng.  He 
does  not  pretend  to  declaim  or  dream 
of  declaiming,  ^akespeare's  finest 
lines  pass  from  his  lips  without  his 
paying  the  scantiest  tribute  to  their 
quality.  Of  what  the  French  call  (2k;£i0?» 
—of  the  art  of  deliveiy — ^he  has  appar- 
ently not  a  suspicion.  This  forms 
three-fourths  of  an  actor^s  obligations, 
and  in  Mr.  Irving's  acting  these  three- 
fourths  are  simply  cancelled.  What  is 
left  to  him  with  the  remaining  fourth 
is   to   be    ^^picturesque";    and  this 


even  his  partisans  admit  he  has  made 
his  specialty.  This  concession  darkens 
Mr.  Lrving's  prospects  as  a  Shakespear* 
ian  actor.  Yon  can  play  hop-scotch 
on  one  foot,  but  you  cannot  cut  with 
one  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  you 
cannot  play  Shakespeare  by  being  sim- 
ply picturesque.  Above  all,  before  all, 
for  this  purpose  you  must  have  the 
art  of  utterance;  you  must  be  able  to 
give  value  to  the  divine  Shakespearian 
Une — to  make  it  charm  our  ears  as  it 
charms  our  mind.  It  is  of  course  by 
his  picturesqueness  that  Mr.  Irving  has 
made  his  place;  by  small  ingenuities 
of ' '  business  "  and  subtleties  of  action  | 
by  doing  as  a  painter  does  who  **goes 
in  "  for  color  when  he  cannot  depend 
upon  his  drawing.  Mr.  living's  color 
is  sometimes  pretty  enough;  his  in- 
genuities and  subtleties  are  often  feli- 
citous; but  his  picturesqueness,  on 
the  whole,  strikes  me  as  dry  and  awk- 
ward, and,  at  the  best,  where  certain 
essentials  are  so  strikingly  absent,  these 
secondary  devices  lose  much  of  their 
power. 

Mr.  Fechter  in  Hamlet  was  pre- 
ponderantly a  '^picturesque"  actor; 
but  he  had  a  certain  sacred  spark, 
a  heat,  a  lightness  and  suppleness, 
which  Mr.  Irving  lacks;  and  though, 
with  his  incurable  foreign  accent,  he 
could  hardly  be  said  to  declaim  Shake- 
speare in  any  worthy  sense,  yet  on  the 
whole  he  spoke  his  part  with  much 
more  of  the  positively  agreeable  than 
can  possibly  belong  to  the  utterance 
of  1&.  Irving.  His  speech,  with  all 
its  fantastic  Gallicisms  of  sound,  was 
less  foreign  and  more  comprehensible 
than  that  strange  tissue  of  arbitrary 
pronunciations  which  floats  in  the 
thankless  medium  of  Mr.  Irving's 
harsh,  monotonous  voice.  Richard 
EL  is  of  all  Shakespeare^s  parts  the 
one  that  can  perhaps  best  dispense 
with  declamation,  and  in  which  the 
clever  inventions  of  manner  and  move- 
ment in  which  Mr.  Irving  is  proficient 
will  carry  the  actor  furthest.  Accord- 
ingly, I  doubt  not,  Mr.  Irving  is  seen 
to  peculiar  advantage  in  this  play;  it 
is  certainly  a  much  better  fit  for  him 
than  Macbeth.    HeJiiu^cJiad  the  go^> 
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tMte  to  discard  tiie  mlgar  ad^>tadon 
of  Cobber,  by  whidi  the  stage  has  so 
long  been  haonted,  and  which,  I  be- 
Mere,  is  played  in  America  to  the  com- 
plete ezclnsion  of  the  original  drama. 
I  beliere  that  some  of  the  tenderest 
Ku^espearians  refose  to  admit  the  an- 
thenticity  of  ''Richard  m.  ** ;  they  de- 
clare that  the  play  has,  with  all  its 
energy,  a  sort  of  intellectoal  grossness, 
of  which  the  author  of  ''  Hamlet "  and 
''  Othello  *'  was  inc^[Mble.  This  same 
intellectoal  groesness  is  certainly  rery 
striking;  the  scene  of  Bichard's  woo- 
ing of  Lady  Ann  is  a  capital  specimen 
of  it.  Bat  here  and  there  occur  pas- 
sages which,  when  one  hears  the  play 
acted,  have  all  the  Tast  Shakespearian 
sense  of  effect. 

^To  hear  the  ptteooB  moazui  that  Bdwaid 

made 
When  black-faoed  CUflotd  ahook  hia  aw«d  at 

him. 

It  is  hard  to  beliere  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  write  that.  And  when 
Bichard,  after  putting  an  end  to 
Clarence,  comes  into  Edward  IV. 's 
presence,  with  the  courtiers  ranged 
about,  and  announces  hypocritically 
that  Providence  has  seen  fit  to  remove 
him,  the  situation  is  marked  by  one  or 
two  speeches  which  are  dramatic  as 
Shakespeare  alone  is  dramatic.  The 
immediate  exclami^on  of  the  Queen — 

AU-aeeing  hea^eo,  what  a  world  la  thia  t 
— ^followed  by  that  of  one  of  the  gen- 
tlemen— 

Look  7  ao  pale,  Lord  Doraet,  aa  the  nat  r 
— such  touches  as  these,  with  their  in- 
spired yividness,  seem  to  belong  to  the 
bruskwork  of  the  master.  Mr.  Irving 
gives  the  note  of  his  performance  in 
his  first  speech — the  famous  soliloquy 
upon  ^'the  winter  of  our  discontent." 
His  delivery  of  these  lines  possesses 
little  but  hopeless  staginess  and  man- 
nerism. It  seems  indeed  like  staginess 
gone  mad.  The  spectator  rubs  his  eyes 
and  asks  himself  whether  he  has  not 
mistaken  his  theatre,  and  stumbled  by 
accident  upon  some  prosperous  bur* 
lesque.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Ir- 
ving is  here  at  his  worst,  the  scene  of- 
fering him  his  most  sustained  and  ez- 
Ibcting  piece  of  declamation.    But  the 


way  he  renders  it  is  the  way  lie  lea- 
ders the  whole  part — slowly,  dngfpmg- 
ly,  diffusively,  with  innumerable  pauses 
and  lapses,  and  without  a  bint  of  the 
rapidity,  the  intensity  and  Mtrata 
which  are  needful  for  carrying  off  the 
improbabilities  of  so  explicit  and  con* 
fidential  a  villain  and  so  »iMti*^i^»"^t^ 
a  hero. 

Just  now,  when  a  stranger  in  Ijoo- 
don  asks  where  the  best  acting  is  to 
be  seen,  he  receives  one  of  two  an- 
swers.   He  is  told  either  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  theatre  or  at  the  Court. 
Some  people  think  that  the  last  perfec- 
tion is  to  be  found  at  the  former  of 
these  establishments,  others  at  the  lat- 
ter.    I  went  first  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales's,  of  which  I  had  a  very  pleft> 
sant  memory  from  former  years,  and  I 
was  not  disappointed.    The  acting  is 
veiy  pretty  indeed,  and  this  little  the- 
atre  doubtless    deserves    the    praise 
which  is  claimed  for  it,  of  being  the 
best  conducted  English  stage  in  the 
world.    It  is,  of  course,  not  the  Co- 
m6die  Fran9aise ;  but,  equally  of  course, 
it  is  absurd  talking  or  thinking  of  the 
Com6die  Fran9aise  in  London,    The 
company  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  play 
with  a  finish,  a  sense  of  detail,  what 
the  French  call  an  en$emble,  and  a  gen- 
eral good  grace,  which  deeerve  expli- 
cit recognition.     The  theatre  is  ex- 
tremely  small,  elegant,  and  expensive^ 
tiie  company  is  very  carefully  com- 
posed, and  the  scenery  and  stage  fur- 
niture lavishly  complete.    It  is  a  point 
of  honor  with  the  Prince  of  Wales's  to 
have  nothing  that  is  not  '^reaL"    In 
the  piece  now  running  at  this  estab- 
lishment there  is  a  representation  of  a 
boudoir  very  delicately  appointed,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  formed  by  festoons 
of  old  lace  suspended  tent  fashion  or 
pavilion   fashion.      This   lace,  I  am 
told,  has  been  ascertained,  whether  by 
strong  opera  glasses  or  other  modes  of 
inquiry  I  know  not,  to  be  genuine, 
ancient,  and  costly.    This  is  the  veiy 
pedantry  of  perfection,  and  makes  the 
scenery  somewhat  better  than  the  ac- 
tors.   If  the  tendency  is  logically  fd- 
lowed  out,  we  shall  soon  be  having  Bo- 
rneo drink  real  poison  and  Medea  moi^ 
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der   a   fresh    pair    of    babes    every 
night. 

The  Prince  of  Wales^s  theatre,  when 
it  has  once  carefully  mounted  a  play, 
*^ calculates,"  I  believe,  to  keep  it  on 
the  stage  a  year.  The  play  of  the 
present  year  is  an  adaptation  of  one  of 
Yictorien  Sardou's  cleverest  comedies 
— *'Nos  Intimes" — ^upon  which  the 
title  of  *^ Peril"  has  been  conferred* 
Of  the  piece  itself  there  is  nothing  to 
be  said;  it  is  the  usual  hybrid  drama 
of  the  contemporary  English  stage — a 
firm,  neat  French  skeleton,  around 
which  the  drapery  of  English  conver- 
sation has  been  adjusted  in  awkward 
and  inharmonious  folds.  The  usual 
feat  has  been  attempted — ^to  extirpate 
^'  impropriety  "  and  at  the  same  time 
to  save  interest.  In  the  extraordinary 
manipulation  and  readjustment  of 
French  immoralities  which  goes  on  in 
the  interest  of  Anglo-Saxon  virtue,  I 
have  never  known  this  feat  to  succeed. 
Propriety  may  have  been  saved,  in  an 
awkward,  floundering,  in-spite-of-her- 
self  fashion,  which  seems  to  do  to 
something  in '  the  mind  a  violence 
much  greater  than  the  violence  it  has 
been  sought  to  avert ;  but  interest  has 
certainly  been  lost.  The  only  immo* 
rality  I  know  on  the  stage  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  ill-made  play;  and  a 
play  is  certainly  ill  made  when  the 
pointedness  of  the  framework  strikes 
the  spectator  as  a  perpetual  mockery 
upon  the  flatness  of  the  *' develop- 
ments." M.  Sardou's  perfectly  im- 
proper but  thoroughly  homogeneous 
comedy  has  been  flattened  and  vul- 
garized in  the  usual  way ;  the  pivot  of 
naughtiness  on  which  the  piece  turns 
has  been  '*  whittled  "  down  to  the  re- 
quisite tenuity ;  the  wicked  little  Jack- 
in- the  Box  has  popped  up  his  head 
only  just  in  time  to  pull  it  back  again. 
The  interest,  from  being  intense,  has 
become  light,  and  the  play,  from  be- 
ing a  serious  comedy,  with  a  flavor  of 
the  tragic,  has  become  an  eli^orate 
farce,  salted  with  a  few  coarse  grains 
of  gravity.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  if  **  Peril "  were  more  serious,  it 
would  be  much  less  adequately  played. 


The  Prince  of  Wales's  company  con- 
tains in  the  person  of  Miss  Madge 
Robertson  (or  Mrs.  Eendal,  as  I  be- 
lieve she  is  nowadays  called)  the  most  ' 
agreeable  actress  on  the  London  stage. : 
This  lady  is  always  pleasing,  and  often 
charming;  but  she  is  more  effective  in 
gentle  gayety  than  in  melancholy  or 
in  passion.  Another  actor  at  the 
Prince  of  Wales's — ^Mr.  Arthur  Cecil — 
strikes  me  as  an  altogether  superior 
comedian.  He  plays  in  *^ Peril" 
(though  I  believe  he  is  a  young  man) 
the  part  of  a  selfish,  cantankerous, 
querulous,  jaundiced  old  East  Indian 
officer,  who  has  come  down  to  a  coun* 
try  house  to  stay,  under  protest,  ac- 
companied by  his  only  son,  a  stripling 
in  roundabouts,  whom  he  is  bringing 
up  in  ignorance  of  the  world's  wicked- 
ness, and  who,  finding  himself  in  a 
mansion  well  supplied  with  those 
books  which  no  gentleman's  library 
should  be  without,  loses  no  time  in 
taking  down  Bocaccio's  ^ '  Decameron. " 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil  represents  this  char- 
acter to  the  life,  with  a  completeness, 
an  extreme  comicality,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  sobriety  and  absence  of  violence 
which  recalls  the  best  French  acting. 
Especially  inimitable  is  the  tone  with 
which  he  tells  his  host,  on  his  arrival, 
how  he  made  up  his  mind  to  accept 
his  invitation:  ''So  at  last  I  said  to 
Percy,  'Well,  Percy,  my  child,  we'll 
go  down  and  have  done  with  it  1 ' " 

At  the  Court  theatre,  where  they 
are  playing,  also  apparently  by  the 
year,  a  ** revived"  drama  of  Mr. 
Tom  Taylor— "New  Men  and  Old 
Acres" — ^the acting,  though  very  good 
indeed,  struck  me  as  less  finished  and, 
as  a  whole,  less  artistic.  The  com- 
pany contains,  however,  two  excep- 
tionally good  actors.  One  of  them  is 
Mr.  Hare,  who  leads  it,  and  who, 
although  nature  has  endowed  him 
with  an  almost  fatally  meagre  stage 
presence,  has  a  considerable  claim  to 
be  called  an  artist.  Mr.  Hare's  special 
line  is  the  quiet  natural,  in  high  life, 
and  I  imagine  he  prides  himself  upon 
the  propriety  and  good  taste  with 
which  he  acquits  himself  of  those 
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ordinary  phrases  and  light  modula- 
tions which  the  asoal  English  actor 
finds  it  impossible  to  utter  with  any 
degree  of  yerisimilitude.  Mr.  Hare's 
companion  is  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  who 
is  usually  spoken  of  by  the  **  refined  ^ 
portion  of  the  public  as  the  most  inter- 
esting actress  in  London.  Miss  Terry 
is  picturesque;  she  looks  like  a  pre- 
Raphaelitish  drawing  in  a  magazine— 
the  portrait  of  the  orop-hured  heroine 
in  the  illustration  to  the  serial  noyeL 
8he  is  intelligent  and  viTadoos,  and 
she  is  indeed,  in  a  certain  measure, 
interesting.  With  great  frankness 
and  spontaneity,  she  is  at  the  same 
time  singularly  delicate  and  lady-like, 
and  it  seems  almost  impertinent  to 
criticise  her  harshly.  But  the  favor 
which  Miss  Terry  enjoys  strikes  me, 
like  that  under  which  Mr.  Henry 
Irving  has  expanded,  as  a  sort  of 
measure  of  the  English  critical  sense 
in  things  theatrical.  Miss  Terry  has 
all  the  pleasing  qualities  I  have  enu- 
merated, but  she  has,  with  them,  the 
defect  that  she  is  simply  not  an 
actress.  One  sees  it  sufficiently  in 
her  face — ^the  face  of  a  clever  young 
Englishwoman,  with  a  hundred  merits, 
but  not  of  a  dramatic  artist.  These 
things  are  indefinable ;  I  can  only  give 
my  impression. 

Broadly  comic  acting,  in  England, 
is  businesslike,  and  high  tragedy  is 
businesslike;  each  of  these  extremes 
appears  to  constitute  a  trade — a  m^ 
tier,  as  the  French  say — ^which  may 
be  properly  and  adequately  learned. 
But  the  acting  which  covers  the  mid- 
dle ground,  the  acting  of  serious 
or  sentimental  comedy  and  of  scenes 
that  may  take  place  in  modem  draw- 
ing-rooms— ^the  acting  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  contemporary  novel  of 
manners — seems  by  an  inexorable  nec- 
emtj  given  over  to  amateurbhness. 
Most  of  the  actors  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's — the  young  lovers,  the  walk- 
ing and  talking  gentlemen,  the  house- 
keeper and  young  ladies — struck  me 
as  essentially  amateurish,  and  this  is 
the  impression  produced  by  Miss  Ellen 
Terry,  as  well  as  (in  an  even  higher 


degree)  by  her  pretty  and  sweet-voiced 
sister,  who  plays  at  the  Haymarket. 
The  art  of  these  young  ladies  is  awk- 
ward and  experimental;  their  very 
speech  lacks  smoothness  and  firmness. 
I  am  not  sorry  to  be  relieved,  by  hav- 
ing reached  the  limits  of  my  space, 
from  the  necessity  of  expatiating  upon 
one  of  the  more  recent  theatrical 
events  in  Londcm-— the  presentation, 
at  the  St.  James's  theatre,  of  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  '^Les  Danicheff." 
This  extremely  picturesque  and  effect- 
ive play  was  the  great  Parisian  success 
of  last  winter,  and  during  the  London 
season  the  company  of  the  Od^n 
crossed  the  channel  and  presented  it 
with  an  added  brilliancy.  But  what 
the  piece  has  been  reduced  to  in  its 
present  form  is  a  theme  for  the  philo- 
sopher. Horribly  translated  and  bad- 
ly played,  it  retahis  hardly  a  ray  of  its 
original  effectiveness.  There  can 
hardly  have  been  a  better  example  of 
the  possible  infelicities  of  *^  adapta- 
tion." Nor  have  I  the  opportunity  of 
alluding  to  what  is  going  on  at  the 
other  London  theatres,  though  to  all 
of  them  I  have  made  a  conscientious 
pilgrimage.  But  I  conclude  my  very 
desultory  remarks  without  an  oppres- 
sive sense  of  the  injustice  of  omission. 
In  thinking  over  the  plays  I  have  lis- 
tened to,  my  memory  arrests  itself  with 
more  kindness,  perhaps,  than  else- 
where, at  the  great,  gorgeous  panto- 
mime given  at  Dmry  Lane,  which  I 
went  religiously  to  see  in  Christmas 
week.  They  manage  this  matter  of 
the  pantomime  very  well  in  England, 
and  I  have  always  thought  Harlequin 
and  Columbine  the  prettiest  invention 
in  the  world.  (This  is  an  ^'  adapta- 
tion "  of  an  Italian  original,  but  it  is  a 
case  in  which  the  process  has  been 
completely  successful.)  But  the  best 
of  the  entertainment  at  Drury  Lane 
was  seeing  the  lines  of  rosy  child  faces 
in  the  boxes,  all  turned  toward  Hho 
stage  in  one  round-eyed  fascinaticm. 
English  children,  however,  and  their 
round-eyed  rosinees,  would  demand  a 
chapter  apart. 

H.  Ja^cbb,  Ja. 
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^^rrmOUGH  I  speak  with  the 
A^  tongaes  of  men  and  of  an- 
gels^ and  have  not  charity  " — ^which  is 
lore — '  ^  I  am  become  as  sounding  brass 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal." 

It  was  Sergeuit  Wright  who  repeat- 
ed the  words  thoagfatfolly  to  himself, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  while 
his  ^aze  was  riveted  upon  the  glow- 
ing rim  and  cavemous  hollow  of  a 
ponderous  brazen  object.  It  was  not 
a  bell,  though  there  was  metal  enou^ 
in  it  to  have  formed  a  very  respectable 
one  for  the  Tillage  church. 

At  that  early  day  bells  were  not 
common  in  New  England ;  in  the  sea- 
port towns,  that  formed  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  the  faithful  were  summon- 
ed to  church  by  the  blowing  of  a 
conch  shell;  at  other  towns  there  are 
records  of  a  ^^peeoe  "  being  fired,  or  of 
a  drummer  being  paid  to  beat  a  reveille 
for  sleepy  souls.  In  Deerfield,  where 
the  events  we  are  about  to  chronicle 
took  place,  the  practice  seems  to  have 
been  to  simply  hoist  a  flag  at  the  time 
appointed  for  public  service.  Any  of 
these  means,  except  the  drum,  appears 
on  some  accounts  preferable  to  the 
modem  church  bell.  To  any  one  who 
has  resided  in  a  Catholic  country, 
where  the  ringing  of  bells,  from  matins 
to  vespers,  is  incessant,  to  one  with 
tecent  memories  of  college  days,  of 
being  rung  up  in  the  morning  before 
having  his  sleep  out,  rung  to  prayers 
before  he  had  finished  his  breakfast, 
rung  to  recitation  before  he  had  mas- 
tered his  lesson,  and  rung  to  bed  be- 
fore reaching  the  "Yours  tmly^^  of 
Ids  love  letter,  the  Sabbath  bell  is 
not  likely  to  suggest  ideas  of  a  devo- 
tional character.  After  all,  is  it  not 
essentially  a  relic  of  barbarism,  a  pa- 
gan institution  like  the  beating  of 
gongs  in  the  Chinese  ceremony  of 
chinchinning  the  moon!  The  blow- 
ing of  the  conch  shell  is  not  open  to 


the  objection  of  degrading  associa- 
tion ;  it  must  have  called  to  mind  the 
trumpets  and  rams*  horns  in  the  awe- 
inspiring  Hebrew  ceremonial.  Fancy 
instead  of  the  ding-dong  of  sounding 
brass  in  most  village  churches,  that 
can  s<Hnetimes  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  locomotive  bell,  the  clear 
liquid  notes  of  a  silver  bugle,  similar 
in  character  to  one  of  the  musical  in- 
fantry calls,  flung  by  the  echoes  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  dying  faintly  away 
over  the  meadows  and  along  the  river. 
Even  the  custom  of  firing  a  cannon, 
one  great  noise,  heard  at  the  furthest 
boundaries  of  the  parish,  and  then 
done  with,  would  be  better  than  the 
continual  repetition  of  the  strokes  of 
a  bell,  now  violent  and  quick,  as 
though  calling  out  all  the  hose  and 
hook  and  ladder  companies  of  the  fire 
department,  now  slowly  dying  away, 
tantalizing  the  listener  with  the  expec- 
tation that  now  at  last  they  are  really 
going  to  cease,  only  to  bitterly  disap- 
point him  by  breaking  out  again  with 
renewed  clamor.  Host  beautiful  of 
all  must  have  been  the  silent  lifting  of 
the  flag,  a  symbol  which  evangelist 
Bliss  has  taken  from  the  signal  service 
in  '* Hold  the  Port": 

Wave  the  answer  back  to  heaven, 
By  Tbj  graee  we  wiU. 

And  how  popular  such  a  summons 
would  be  with  the  ungodly — ^leaving 
them  in  peace  to  enjoy  their  Sunday 
morning  nap  I 

But  we  are  wandering  from  our  sub- 
ject. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  object 
of  sounding  brass  into  which  Sergeant 
Wright  was  looking  was  not  a  belL 
Neither  was  it  a  cannon,  for  a  howit- 
zer of  that  calibre,  or  a  few  smaller 
pieces  of  sounding  brass,  would  have 
prevented  the  sad  tragedy  of  the  In- 
dian captivity,  and  in  that  case  the 
events  herein  chronicled  would  never 
have    transpired.      Sergeant    Judah 
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Wright  was  looking  at  Mr.  Hoyt*s 
brass  kettle.  He  was  billetted  upon 
the  family,  and  had  so  won  the  hearts 
of  all  but  the  mother,  by  his  ready 
helpfulness  and  kindliness  of  manner, 
that  they  had  come  to  consider  him  as 
one  of  tiieir  own  number,  and  had  al- 
most forgotten  the  arbitrary  way  in 
which  their  acquaintance  had  begun. 
His  frequent  presence  in  the  kitchen, 
and  assistance  in  the  labors  of  the 
family,  was  not,  however,  altogether 
of  a  disinterested  nature,  being 
prompted  by  the  same  feeling  that 
caused  Jacob's  fourteen  years  of  servi- 
tude for  Bachel  to  seem  but  a  day — 
'*the  love  he  bore  her." 

If  Jean  Ingelow  bad  lived  and  writ- 
ten at  that  time,  the  Sergeant  might 
have  borrowed  a  verse  or  two  to  ex- 
plain his  love  for  Goodman  Hoyt's 
kitchen: 

For  there  bis  oldest  daa^thter  stands. 
With  downcast  eyes  and  skilfiil  hand^ 
Before  her  ironing  board. 

8be  comforts  all  her  mother*s  days, 

And  with  her  sweet,  obedient  ways 

She  makes  her  labor  light : 

So  sweet  to  hear,  so  fair  to  see  1 

Oh,  she  is  much  too  good  for  me, 

That  lovely  Mary  Hoyt 

fShe  has  my  heart,  sweet  Mary  Hoyt : 
m  e*en  go  sit  again  to-ni^^t 
Beside  her  ironing  board  I 

Ah,  that  flat-iron  I  It  was  while 
beneath  her  deft  fingers  it  passed 
swiftly  over  the  smoking  linen,  that 
**the  iron  entered  his  soul";  iron,  we 
mean,  of  the  nature  from  which  Cupid 
forges  his  arrow-heads. 

Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  the  spring 
of  1703.  The  family  had  ^^  gone  a-su- 
garing"  in  Mr.  Hoyt's  '^plantation" 
of  maples,  and  the  Sergeuit  and  Mary 
had  been  left  to  watch  the  great  ket- 
tle of  sap  as  it  seethed  and  boiled  over 
the  coals.  The  text  which  heads  our 
story  was  one  from  which  the  Rev. 
John  Williams  had  preached  on  the 
preceding  Sunday,  and  the  sermon 
had  been  the  subject  of  conversation 
that  day. 

"  I  fear  me  much  that  thou  art  but 
as  that  kettle,  Judah,"  was  the  remark 
of  Goodwife  Hoyt  as  she  moved  away 


after  another  bucket  of  sap— ''mere 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cow- 
bell I" 

Boguish  Sally  Hoyt,  the  younger 
sister  of  modest  Mary,  could  not  for- 
bear a  saucy  fling  at  the  lovers. 

"Yea,  Judah,  art  thou  like  the  ket» 
tie,"  she  said,  striking  it  a  rap  with 
the  paddle  with  which  she  was  stirring 
its  contents.  But  the  kettle,  full  to 
the  brim  of  syrup,  failed  to  respond 
with  its  usual  resonant  ring.  "  near- 
est thou.  Sergeant?  It  is  no  more 
'sounding  brass,'  the  reason  thereof 
being  that  it  is  so  filled  with  fire  and 
sweetness  that  it  can  hold  no  more. 
The  same  being  a  token,  brethren,  as 
our  godly  pastor  would  say,  that  the 
heart  of  our  beloved  brother  Sergeant 
Wright  is  so  filled  with  that  charity 
which  is  love,  that  he  hath  lost  his 
proper  and  natural  brazen-facedness, 
and  can  no  more  convey  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  condition  to  the  lady  of 
his  choice  than  can  this  kettle  utter 
the  clamor  which  is  natural  unto  it." 

"Go  thy  ways  for  a  saucy  hussy," 
exclaimed  Mary,  with  sudden  con* 
Bciousnoss,  and  with  a  mocking  laugh 
the  merry  girl  was  gone.  But  the  fat 
was  in  the  fire,  and  when  Goodwife 
Hoyt  returned  with  more  sap,  she 
found  the  syrup  there  too,  and  the 
Sergeant  kissing  the  unresisting  Mary 
behind  a  neighboring  maple.  For 
which  wanton  proceeding  the  good 
woman,  since  she  could  not  banish 
him  from  her  family,  sent  away  her 
daughter  to  dwell  with  a  distant  reW 
tive,  saying  ere  she  went: 

"  I  do  prophesy  that  this  silly  affeo- 
tion  will  presently  fall ;  so  long  as  I 
have  a  tongue  in  my  mouth  I  will 
speak  against  it,  for  the  knowledge 
that  I  have  of  Sergeant  Wright  tend- 
eth  not  to  edifying." 

The  Sergeant  did  not  reply  verbally; 
but  when  Mary  in  her  exile  opened  her 
Bible  to  the  chapter  containing  the 
text  which  had  led  to  a  declaration, 
she  was  attracted  by  another  which 
bore  marginal  notes  in  a  well  known 
hand  and  which  seemed  to  answer  for 
him: 
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"Charity,"  wlucb  is  love,  ^^ never 
faileth;  but  whether  there  be  prophe- 
cies^ they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tonguei^  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there 
be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away." 

Time  passed  on,  and  one  winter's 
night  the  French  and  Indians  burst 
upon  the  little  town  of  Deerfield,  and 
carried  it  away  captive.  The  last 
sight  that  the  Sergeant  caught  through 
the  open  kitchen  door  was  of  the 
great  brass  kettle  which  he  and  Mr. 
Hoyt  had  the  night  before  filled  with 
wort  or  new  beer,  standing  by  the  side 
of  Mary's  ironing-board ;  then  the  blaz- 
ing timbers  fell  over  both  with  a  deaf- 
ening crash,  and  he  was  marched 
away  with  pinioned  arms. 

The  horrors  of  that  captivity  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
Through  them  all  Sergeant  Wright,  by 
his  manly  heroism  and  patient  endur- 
ance, his  care  for  Sally,  and  filial  de- 
votion to  Mrs.  Hoyt,  at  last  so  won  her 
unwilling  heart  that  she  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that  the  old  preju- 
dicial knowledge  which  she  had  of 
him  had  vanished  away. 

The  efforts  put  forth  by  the  French 
to  induce  the  captives  to  remain  in 
Canada  are  notorious.  A  young 
French  ofiicer  having  fallen  in  love 
with  Sally  Hoyt,  a  Jesuit  priest  en- 
deavored to  persuade  her  to  the  mar- 
riage. After  a  sermon  from  the  texts 
Deuteronpmy  xxi.,  10-13:  "When 
thou  goest  foith  to  war  against  thine 
enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
delivered  them  into  thine  hands,  and 
thou  hast  taken  them  captive,  and 
■eest  among  the  captives  a  beautiful 
woman,  and  hast  a  desire  that  thou 
wouldest  have  her  to  thy  wife,  then 
she  .  .  .  shall  remain  in  thine 
house,  and  thou  shalt  be  her  husband 
and  she  shall  be  thy  wife,"  and  1 
Timothy  v.,  14:  "I  will,  therefore, 
that  the  younger  women  marry,"  etc., 
he  addressed  her  personally  before  the 
congregation.  Sally,  remembering 
how  her  random  shaft  had  in  time 
past  stirred  up  Sergeant  Wright  to  an 
expression  of  his  feelings,  and  having 
in  mind  a  bashful   lover,   a  certain 


shock-headed  Ebenezcr  Iflims,  more 
generally  known  as  "the  Nims  boy," 
for  whom  she  had  an  inexplicable  good 
wHl  and  who  had  been  "captivated 
with  her,"  as  the  ancient  chronicle 
stated  with  more  truth  than  it  knew, 
answered  adroitly  that  she  had  no  ill 
will  toward  marriage  as  a  state,  but 
that  she  preferred  to  wed  with  one  of 
her  own  people,  and  requested  that 
"inquisition should  be  made  "  whether 
there  were  not  one  willing  to  become 
her  husband  among  the  captives.  A 
cold  shudder  ran  down  Sergeant 
Wright's  spinal  column.  Who  could 
the  child  mean  but  him?  Had  she 
misinterpreted  his  brotherly  care  and 
affection  ?  And  yet  she  knew  of  his 
love  for  her  sister.  It  was  with  a  great 
sigh  of  relief  that  he  saw  "  the  Nims 
boy "  suddenly  start  from  his  seat,  a 
timid,  shrinking  boy  no  longer,  but 
transformed  on  the  instant  by  the 
girPs  challenge  to  as  brave  a  knight  as 
ever  tilted  in  tourney  for  lady's  love, 
and  running  the  gauntlet  of  the  eyes 
of  friend  and  foe,  place  himself  at  her 
side. 

The  wily  Jesuit  was  caught  in  his  own 
toils ;  he  acknowledged  it  by  marry- 
ing them  upon  the  spot,  and  adding  by 
way  of  benediction  to  the  usual  Latin 
formula — "Mulier  hominis  confusio 
est." 

When  the  younger  sister  marries  be- 
fore the  elder  it  is  the  custom,  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  to  bring  in 
the  brass  kettle  and  make  the  slighted 
one  dance  in  it.  Neither  sister  nor 
kettle  were  present  on  this  occasion, 
but  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when 
both  would  be  found  again.  The  cap- 
tives were  to  be  returned.  Sergeant 
Wright  had  believed  all  along,  in 
spite  of  the  mountains  of  difficulty 
in  the  way,  that  this  would  be;  and 
yet  he  said  to  himself  on  that  home- 
ward march,  "Though  I  have  all 
faith,  so  that  I  could  remove  moun- 
tains, and  have  not  charity,"  which  is 
love,  "  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  And 
in  the  joy  of  their  first  meeting,  the 
only  words  that  Mary  Hoyt  could 
utter  were:  "  Charity  suffereth  long — 
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beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endoreth  all  things; 
charity  neoer  faileth." 

On  their  wedding  day  they  visited 
the  site  of  the  old  homestead.  There, 
in  the  hollow  that  had  been  the  cellar, 
lay  the  old  brass  kettle,  and  in  it  a 
flat-iron  that  had  fallen  off  Mary^s 
ironing-board.  The  wort  with  which 
the  kettle  had  been  filled  had  prevent- 
ed it  from  entirely  melting,  and  since 
she  conld  not  dance  in  it  at  her  sister's 
wedding,  she  was  lifted  in  it  now  by 
her  husband  and  danced  in  it  at  her 
own. 

The  kettle  has  been  preserved  as 


a  relic  by  the  Wright  family.  It 
hangs  in  the  upper  part  of  the  old 
mansion,  and  is  so  arranged  that  by 
pulling  a  cord  below,  the  flat  iron 
strikes  against  it,  and  so  awakens  the 
servants.  And  this  story,  which  be- 
gan  with  a  tirade  against  bells,  ends 
in  finding  its  beloved  kettle  transform- 
ed into  one ;  yet  to  the  whole  line  and 
genealogy  of  the  Wrights,  by  whom  it 
has  been  cherished,  it  has  brought  its 
blessing  of  faith  and  hope,  and  though 
but  a  bit  of  sounding  brass,  yet  in  all 
its  history  to  these  presents  it  lacketh 
not  that  charity  which  is  love. 

Lizzra  W.  Champhbt. 
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rjLOSE  to  the  window  I  wheel  my  chair, 

In  the  afternoon,  when  my  work  is  done, 
To  get  my  breath  of  the  scented  air, 

To  take  my  share  of  the  Roman  mm: 
The  air  that,  over  yon  moeay  wall. 

Brings  me  the  sweetness  of  orange  bloom, 
The  sun  whose  goln^  carries  as  all 

Oat  of  a  glory  into  a  fi^oom. 

Cahn  in  the  light  of  the  waning  day. 

And  peaceful,  the  convent  garden  Ilea; 
There,  on  the  hillside  cold  and  gray, 

The  ftrownlng  walls  and  the  old  towers  rise. 
To  and  fro  in  the  wlnd^s  soft  breath 

The  bending  ivy  sways  and  swings; 
To  and  fro  on  the  slope  beneath 

The  Roman  pine  its  shadow  flings. 

To  and  fro  the  white  clonds  drift 

Oyer  tiie  old  roof  gray  with  moss, 
Over  the  scolptored  saints  that  lift 

Each  to  the  sky  his  marble  cross, 
Over  the  stem  old  belflry  tower, 

Where,  from  its  prison  house  of  stone, 
A  pale-faced  clock  marks  hoar  by  hoar 

The  changes  that  the  years  have  shown* 

Free  glad  birds  this  prison  share. 
White  doves  In  this  old  tower  dwdL 

Not  for  them  the  call  to  prayer, 
Not  for  them  the  warning  beU. 


As  they  flit  aboat  the  eaves. 

How  their  white  wings  catch  the  son  I 
While  below  throogh  orange  leaves 

CHeams  the  wliite  cap  of  the  non. 

Spotless  kerchief,  gown  of  gray. 

Forehead  wn^ped  in  band  of  white: 
These  mast  labor,  watch,  and  pray, 

These  mast  ke^  th^  cross  in  sight ; 
These  are  they  who  walk  apart, 

Who,  with  porpose  andeflled. 
Seek  to  All  a  woman^s  heart 

Without  home  or  love  or  child. 


Is  it  tree  that  many  hands 

Find  that  rosary  a  dialn  t 
Troe  that  *neath  these  snowy  bands 

Throbs,  full  oft,  a  restless  brain  t 
Trae  that  simple  robe  of  gray 

Ck>vers  oft  a  troubled  breast? 
Tree  that  pain  and  passion's  sway 

Enters  even  to  this  restf 

Tree,  that  at  their  holiest  shrine, 

In  their  hours  of  greatest  good. 
Comes  to  them  a  voloe  divine, 

Of  a  sweeter  womanhood  ? 
It  may  be— how  can  I  tell 

Who,  outside  the  garden  waH* 
Only  hear  the  convent  bell. 

Only  see  the  shadows  fall  f 

Habt  Lows  Dzoxxhbov. 
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rjlHE  consideration  of  the  interest- 
JL  ing  subject  which  I  now  take 
ap  is  not  new  to  me.  Long  ago  I 
found  myself  thinking  about  it  when 
occasion  to  do  so  presented  itself;  and 
in  this  I  was  helped  by  the  views  of 
English  society  presented  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting studies  of  which  are  furnish- 
ed in  the  novels  written  by  English- 
women. Indeed,  the  whole  subject  of 
English  life  and  character  has  long 
been  of  the  profoundest  interest  to 
me ;  and  a  recent  visit  to  England  is 
rather  the  occasion  than  the  cause  of 
much  of  what  I  shall  write  upon  it. 
To  say  this  is  due  to  myself  if  not  to 
my  readers.* 

One  day  a  lady  whom  I  had  had  the 
pleasure  of  taking  in  to  dinner  in  a 
country  bouse  near  London,  and  whom 
I  had  soon  found  to  be  one  of  those 
simple-minded,  good-natured,  truth- 
telling  women  who  are  notably  com- 
mon in  England,  spoke  to  me  about 
some  ladies  who  on  a  previous  day 
had  attracted  her  attention,  adding, 
**I  knew  they  were  Americans." 
"How?"  I  asked.  "Oh,  we  always 
know  American  women  I "  "  But  how, 
pray  ? "  She  thought  a  moment,  and 
answered:  "By  their  beauty — they  are 
almost  always  pretty,  if  not  more — by 
their  fine  complexions,  and  by  their 
exquisite  dress."  I  did  not  tell  her 
that  I  thought  that  she  was  right ;  but 
that  she  was  so  I  had  by  that  time  be- 
come convinced.  And  yet  I  should 
say  that  the  most  beautiful  women  I 
had  ever  seen  were  Englishwomen, 
were  it  not  for  the  memory  of  a  French- 
"^oman,  a  Qerman,  and  a  Czech.    But 

*  Mj  aitide  In  the  April  nmnber  of  "  The  Gal- 
axy *'  happened  to  be  sent  in  without  a  title ; 
•od  in  hastily  adding  that  with  which  it  appeared 
both  the  editor  and  myself  forgot  for  the  mo- 
ment that  it  was  the  title  of  Mr.  Emerson^s  well- 
known  book.  My  silent  adoption  of  it  was  an 
unintentional  Ticdation  of  courtesy  which  I  re- 
gr^ 


the  latter  three  were  rare  exceptions. 
Beauty  is  very  much  commoner  among 
women  of  the  English  race  than  among 
those  of  any  other  with  which  I  am 
acquainted ;  and  among  that  race  it  is 
commoner  in  "America "  than  in  Eng- 
land. I  saw  more  beauty  of  face  and 
figure  at  the  drst  two  receptions  which 
I  attended  after  my  return  than  I  had 
found  among  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  women  whom  I  had  seen  in 
England* 

The  types  are  the  same  in  both 
countries ;  but  they  seem  to  come  neat/ 
to  perfection  much  oftener  here  than 
there.  Beauty  of  feature  is,  however, 
sometimes  more  clearly  defined  in  Eng- 
land than  here.  The  mouth  in  partic- 
ular when  it  is  beautiful  is  more  statu- 
esque. The  curves  are  more  decided, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  red  of  the 
lips  with  the  white  there  is  a  delicately 
raised  outline  which  marks  the  form  of 
the  feature  in  a  very  noble  way.  This 
may  also  be  said  of  the  nostriL  It 
gives  a  chiselled  effect  to  those  features 
which  is  not  so  often  found  in  "Amer- 
ica"; but  the  nose  itself,  the  brow, 
and  the  set  and  carriage  of  the  head  are 
generally  finer  among  "Americans." 
In  both  countries,  however,  the  head 
is  apt  to  be  too  large  for  perfect  pro- 
portion. This  is  a  characteristic  de- 
fect of  the  English  type  of  beauty. 
Its  effect  is  seen  in  Stothard's  figures, 
in  Etty's,  and  in  those  of  other  Eng- 
lish painters.  Another  defect  is  in 
the  heaviness  of  the  articulations. 
Really  fine  arms  are  rare;  but  fine 
wrists  are  still  rarer.  Such  wrists  as 
the  Viennoise  women  have — of  which 
I  saw  a  wonderful  example  in  the  Vien- 
noise wife  of  a  Sussex  gentleman — ^are 
almost  unknown  among,  women  of 
English  race  in  either  country.  It  is 
often  said,  even  in  England,  that 
"American"  women  have  more  beau- 
tiful feet  than  Englishwomen  have. 
This  I  am  inclined  to  doubt.    The  feet 
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may  be  smaller  here ;  and  they  gener- 
ally look  smaller  because  Englishwo- 
men wear  larger  and  beayier  shoes. 
They  are  obliged  to  do  so  because  they 
walk  more,  and  because  of  their 
moister  climate.  But  mere  smallness 
is  not  a  beauty  in  a  foot  more  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  Beauty  is 
the  result  of  shape,  proportion,  and 
color;  and  feet  are  often  cramped  out 
of  shape  and  out  of  proportion  in  oth- 
er countries  than  China»  A  foot  to 
be  beautiful  should  seem  fit  for  the 
body  which  it  supports  to  stand  upon 
and  walk  with.  It  is  said  by  some 
persons,  who  by  saying  it  profess  to 
know,  that  nature,  prodigal  of  charms 
to  Englishwomen  in  bust,  shoul- 
ders, and  arms,  is  chary  of  them 
elsewhere,  and  that  their  beauty  of 
figure  is  apt  to  stop  at  the  waist.  Up- 
on this  point  I  do  not  venture  to  give 
an  opinion ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  doubt 
the  judgment  in  question  upon  general 
physiological  principles.  The  human 
figure  is  the  development  of  a  germ; 
and  it  is  not  natural  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  with  individuals,  the 
type  of  a  whole  race  in  one  country 
should  present  this  inconsistency. 
Possibly  those  who  started  this  notion 
were  unfortunate  in  their  occasions  of 
observation  and  comparison. 

There  is  more  beauty  in  the  south 
of  England  than  in  the  north.  When 
I  left  Birmingham  on  my  way  south- 
ward, although  in  addition  to  my  ob- 
servation northward  I  had  there  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  great  throngs 
chiefly  of  women  called  together  by 
the  triennial  musical  festival,  my  eyes 
had  begun  to  long  for  the  sight  of 
beauty.  The  women  were  hard- 
featured,  coarse  in  complexion,  with- 
out any  remarkable  bloom,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  and  ungainly  in  figure. 
I  found  a  great  improvement  in  this 
respect  in  the  lower  counties;  and  in 
London  of  course  more  than  elsewhere. 
For  it  is  remarkable  that  according  to 
some  law,  which  has  never  yet  been  for- 
mulated, or  from  some  cause  quite  un- 
discovered, perhaps  undiscoverable, 
beautiful  women  are  always  found  in 


the  greatest  numbers  where  there  ait 
the  most  men  and  the  most  money. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  com- 
plexion of  the  women  of  England, 
which  has  been  greatly  praised.  I  have 
not  found  it  exceptionally  beautiful. 
It  is  often  fresh,  oftener  ruddy,  but 
still  oftener  coarse.  A  deUcate,  finely- 
graduated  bloom  is  not  common*  The 
rosy  cheeks  when  looked  at  closely 
are  often  streaked  with  fine  lines  and 
mottled  with  minute  spots  of  red ;  and 
the  white  is  still  oftener  not  like  that 
of  a  lily,  or,  better,  of  a  white  rose, 
but  of  some  much  coarser  object  in  na- 
ture. It  is  true  that  in  making  these 
odious  comparisons  I  cannot  forget 
certain  women,  too  common  in  ''  Amer- 
ica,"' who  seem  to  be  composed  in 
equal  parts  of  mind  and  leather,  the 
elements  of  body  and  soul  being  left 
out  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  exist- 
ence in  human  fonn.  But  such  wo- 
men are  also  to  be  found  in  England, 
although  perhaps  in  fewer  numbers 
than  here. 

As  to  dress,  that,  as  a  man,  I  must 
regard  as  a  purely  adventitious  and  an 
essentially  unimportant  matter.  If  a 
woman  be  beautiful,  or  charming 
without  actual  beauty,  a  man  cares 
very  little  in  what  she  is  dressed,  so 
long  as  she  seems  at  ease  in  her  clothes, 
and  their  color  is  becoming  to  her  and 
harmonious.  There  is  no  greater  mis- 
take than  the  assumption  that  being 
dressed  in  good  taste  is  indicative  of 
good  breeding,  of  education,  or  of  so- 
cial advantage  of  any  kind.  Nor  is  it 
even  a  sign  of  good  taste  in  any  other 
particular.  Tou  shall  see  a  woman 
who  has  come  out  of  the  slums,  and 
whose  life  is  worthy  of  her  origin  and 
her  breeding,  although  it  may  have 
become  gilded  and  garish,  and  she 
shall  dress  herself  daily,  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  with  such  an  exqui- 
site sense  of  fitness  in  all  things,  with 
such  an  instinctive  appreciation  of 
harmony  of  outline  and  color,  that 
your  eye  will  be  soothed  with  the 
sight  of  her  apparel ;  and  she  shall  nev- 
ertheless be  vulgar  in  mind  and  man- 
ners, sordid  in  soul,  in  her  life  equally 
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gross  and  frivolous.  And  the  converse 
is  no  less  tme.  Women  most  happy 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  birth 
and  breeding,  intelligent,  cultivated, 
charming,  of  whose  sympathy  in  re- 
gard to  anything  good  or  beautiful 
you  may  be  sure,  will  dress  themselves 
in  such  an  incongruous,  heterogeneous 
fashion  that  the  beauty  which  they 
often  possess  triumphs  with  difficulty 
over  their  effort  to  adorn  it. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  saying 
very  little  against  Englishwomen  when 
I  tay  that  in  general  they  are  the 
worst  dressed  human  creatures  that  I 
ever  saw,  except  perhaps  the  female 
half  of  a  certain  class  of  Germans. 
The  reputation  that  they  have  in  this 
respect  among  Frenchwomen  and 
'*  Americans "  is  richly  deserved. 
Qood  taste  is  simply  absent.  The  no- 
ti<m  of  fitness,  congmity,  and  '*  con- 
catenation accordingly  "  does  not  ex- 
ist. In  form  the  Englishwoman's  dress 
is  dowdy,  in  color  frightfuL  If  not 
color-blind,  she  seems  generally  to  be 
blind  to  the  efifect  of  color,  cither  singly 
or  in  combination.  At  the  Birming- 
ham festival  I  saw  a  lady  in  a  rich 
red-purple  (plum  color)  silk — ^high 
around  the  neck  of  course,  as  it  was 
morning — and  over  this  swept  a  neck- 
lace of  enormous  coral  beads.  It  made 
one's  eyes  ache  to  look  at  her.  This 
was  not  an  uncommon,  but  a  character- 
istic instance.  Such  combinations  may 
be  justly  regarded  as  the  rule  in  Eng- 
lishwomen's dress.  For  purple  they 
have  strong  liking.  They  not  only 
wear  it  in  gowns,  but  they  use  it  for 
trimming,  in  bands  and  flounces,  in 
ribbons,  in  feathers.  They  combine 
it  with  all  other  colors.  An  English- 
woman seems  to  think  herself  '*  made  " 
if  she  can  deck  herself  in  some  way 
with  purple  silk  or  velvet,  or  ribbons 
or  feathers.  Of  course  I  am  excepting 
from  these  remarks  a  few  who  have 
intuitive  good  taste,  and  other  few 
who  employ  French  modiiteSj  and  who 
submit  implicitly  to  their  authority. 
The  latter  condition  is  essential;  for 
even  when  the  main  body  of  an  Eng- 
lishwoman's dress  is  in  good  taste  she 
43 


is  very  apt  to  destroy  its  effect  by  some 
incongruous  addition  from  her  storea 
of  heterogeneous  jewels,  or  by  some  oth- 
er ornament — a  collar,  a  cape,  &JiehMy  or 
a  ribbon.  They  have  a  sad  way  of  put- 
ting forlorn  things  about  their  necks 
and  on  their  heads  which  is  very 
depressing,  unless  it  is  astonishing, 
which  liappens  sometimes.  An  Eng- 
li^woman  will  be  tolerably  well 
dressed,  and  then  will  make  a  bundle 
of  herself  by  tying  up  her  neck  and 
shoulders  in  a  huge  piece  of  lace;  or 
she  will  wear  specimens  of  two  or 
three  sets  of  jewels;  or  she  will  put  a 
colored  feather  in  her  hair,  or  a  bon- 
net on  her  head,  that  trould  tempt  a 
tyrant  to  bring  it  to  the  block.  I 
remember  seeing  a  marchioness  whose 
family  was  noble  in^ the  middle  ages 
riding  with  an  *' American  ^'litdy. who 
had  not  as  much  to  spend  in  a  jetsroa 
the  other  had  in  a  week ;  but  the  mar- 
chioness  was  so  obtrusively  ill  dressed 
and  the  American  with  such  good 
taste  and  simplicity  that  both  being 
unusually  intelligent,  both  perfectly 
well  bred  and  self-possessed,  and  both 
fine  healthy  women,  a  person  ignorant 
of  their  rank  would  have  been  likely 
to  mistake  the  latter  for  the  noblewo- 
man. 

It  has  been  said  that  Englishwomen 
dress  better  in  fall  evening  dress  than 
in  what  is  known  as  demi-UnUUe.  I 
cannot  think  so.  It  is  not  the  Eng- 
lish dress  that  then  looks  better,  but 
the  Englishwoman ;  that  is,  if  she  has 
fine  shouldere,  breasts,  and  arms.  It 
is  the  beauty  that  is  revealed, 
the  woman  pure  and  simple,  that 
pleases  the  eye,  just  as  is  the  case 
elsewhere.  For  the  things  that  an 
Englishwoman  will  put  on,  or  put 
half-off  herself.  In  the  evening,  are 
amazing  to  behold.  An  Englishwo- 
man in  full  dress  who  has  not  a  fine 
figure  is  even  more  dowdy  than  she  is 
in  the  morning.  For  then  she  is  Uke- 
ly  to  be  at  least  neat  and  tidy,  and 
she  may  wear  a  gown  that  is  compara- 
tively unobtrusive  in  form  and  color. 
Indeed,  the  best  dress  that  the  average 
Englishwoman  wears    is  her   simple 
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street  dress,  which  is  apt  to  be  of  some 
sober  color — black,  gray,  light  or 
dark,  or  a  dark  soft  blue,  and  to 
be  entirely  without  ornament — not  a 
flounce  or  a  bow,  or  even  a  button  ex- 
cept for  use,  with  a  bonnet,  or  oftener 
a  hat,  equally  sober  in  tint  and  in  form. 
And  this  is  best  for  her;  in  this  she  is 
safe.  If  she  would  not  risk  offence, 
let  her  enfold  herself  thus.  Let  her 
by  no  means  wander  forth  into  the 
wilderness  of  mingled  colors:  **that 
way  madness  lies.*'  This  outward 
show  is  in  no  way  the  consequence  of 
carelessness.  No  one  in  England 
seems  to  be  careless  about  anything^ 
least  of  all  a  woman  about  her  dress. 
It  is  helpless,  hopeless,  elaborated 
dowdyism.  And  yet  as  I  write 
there  rise  up  against  me,  with 
sweet,  reproachful  faces,  figures  draped 
worthily  of  their  beauty;  and  more 
could  not  be  said  even  for  the 
work  of  Worth  himself.  One  of 
many  I  particularly  remember  with 
whom  I  took  five  o^clock  tea  at 
the  house  of  one  of  the  Queen's 
chaplains,  and  who  bore  a  name  that 
may  be  found  in  the  **Peveril  of  the 
Peak."  Her  bright  intelligence  and 
her  rich  beauty  (her  oval  cheek  was 
olive)  would  have  made  me  indiffer- 
ent to  her  dress  had  it  been  a  home- 
spun bedgown.  But  shall  I  ever  for- 
get the  beautiful  curves  and  tint  of 
that  soft-gray  broad-leafed  felt  hat 
and  feather,  the  elegance  of  the  dark 
carriage  dress  that  harmonized  so 
well  with  it,  or  the  perfect  glove 
upon  the  hand  that  was  held  out  so 
frankly  to  bid  me  good-by  ?  No,  fair 
British  friends,  it  is  not  you  that  I 
mean;  it  is  those  other  women  whom 
I  saw,  but  did  not  know. 

It  is  because  of  the  average  Eng- 
lishwoman's sad  failure  in  dressing 
herself  that  the  notion  has  got  abroad 
that  Englishmen  are  finer  looking  than 
Englishwomen.  For  the  dress  of  the 
men  is  notably  in  good  taste.  It  is 
simple,  manly,  neat;  and  although 
sober  in  tint  and  snug  in  cut,  it  is  like- 
ly to  have  its  general  sobriety  light- 
ened up  with  a  little  touch  of  bright. 


warm  color.  On  the  other  hand,  .ihe 
dress  of  ^*  American  "  men  is  general- 
ly far,  very,  very  far,  inferior  to  that 
of  the  women  in  the  corresponding 
conditions  of  life.  This  helps  to  pro- 
duce the  corresponding  mistaken  no- 
tion that  the  women  in  *' America" 
are  handsomer  than  the  men;  upon 
the  incorrectness  and  essential  Absurd- 
ity of  which  I  have  already  comment- 
ed. 

As  to  another  attributed  superiority 
of  the  Yankee  woman  I  must  express 
my  surprised  dissent.  I  have  not 
only  read,  but  heard  their  inteUig^ence 
and  social  qualities  rated  much  higher 
than  that  of  their  sisters  in  England. 
Fair  countrywomen,  heed  not  this 
flattery.  It  is  not  true.  The  typical 
Engli^woman  of  the  upper  and  upper 
middle  class  has  in  strength  of  mind 
and  in  information  no  type  counter- 
part in  *^ America."  ^e  may  not 
know  Latin,  and  she  may,  and  get  lit- 
tle good  by  it;  she  may  not  be  br^ 
Uant,  or  quick,  or  self-adaptive,  and 
she  generally  is  not;  but  she  is  well 
informed  both  as  to  the  past  and  the 
present;  she  shows  the  effect  rather  of 
true  education  than  of  school  cransr 
ming,  of  culture  inherited  and  slowly 
acquired,  and  of  intercourse  with  able, 
highly  educated,  and  cultivated  men. 
She  generally  has  some  accomplish- 
ment which  she  has  acquired  in  no 
mere  showy  boarding-school  fashion, 
but  with  a  respectable  thoroughness. 
England  is  full  of  ladies  who  paint 
well  in  water  colors,  or  who  are  mu* 
sicians,  not  mere  piano  players,  or 
who  are  botanists,  or  who  write  well, 
and  who  add  one  or  more  of  such  ac- 
quirements to  a  solid  general  eduefr- 
tion,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  af- 
fairs, and  the  ability  to  manage  a 
large  household. 

The  conversation  of  the  society  in 
which  such  women  are  found  is  far 
more  interesting,  far  worthier  of  re- 
spect than  that  which  is  heard  in 
fashionable  society  (and  these  womea 
are  fashionable)  in  *^  America."  And 
this  without  any  reproach  to  the  latter. 
For  how  could  it  be  otherwise  than 
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that  women  who  are  the  daughters, 
aiatera,  and  wives  of  men  who  are 
themselres  highly  educated,  and  who 
have  the  affairs  of  a  great  empire,  if 
not  in  their  bands,  at  least  npon  their 
minds,  shonld  in  all  that  can  be  ac- 
quired by  intercourse  with  soch  men 
be  superior  to  others  most  of  whom 
bear  the  same  relations  to  men  who 
are  necessarily  inferior  in  all  these  re- 
q;>ect8,  who  are  absorbed  in  business^ 
and  know  little  beyond  their  bnsinesi 
except  what  can  be  learned  from  the 
hurried  reading  of  newspapers?  In 
England  there  is  not  only  accumulated 
wealth,  but  accumulated  culture;  and 
of  this  the  result  appears  not  only 
in  the  men,  but  in  the  women.  It 
could  not  be  otherwise.  Englishwo- 
men are  companions,  and  friends,  and 
helps  to  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  to 
all  the  men  of  their  household.  They 
are  not  absorbed  in  the  mere  external 
affairs  of  society;  and  society  is  not 
entirely  in  their  hands.  Men,  men  of 
mature  years,  form  the  substance  of 
English  society ;  they  give  it  its  tone ; 
women  its  grace  and  its  ornamenta- 
tion. Even  in  the  Englishwoman's 
drawing-room  the  Englishman  is  look- 
ed up  to  and  treated  with  deference. 
The  talk  and  the  tone  must  be  such  as 
pleases  him.  She  finds  her  pleasure 
as  well  as  her  duty  in  making  it  such 
as  pleases  him.  She  is  even  there  his 
companion,  his  friend,  his  help.  No 
matter  how  clever  or  brilliant  she  may 
be,  she  does  not  seek  tenir  Mon  like 
the  French  female  'bd  MprU,  No  mat- 
ter how  beautiful  or  how  fashionable 
she  may  be,  she  does  not  leave  him 
out  of  her  society  arrangements;  un- 
less, indeed,  in  either  case,  she  chooses 
to  set  propriety  at  naught  and  brave 
an  accusation  of  *^bad  form."  And 
indeed,  should  she  attempt  this  she 
would  probably  soon  be  checked  by  a 
very  decided  interposition  of  marital 
authority.  The  result  of  all  this  is  a 
soberer  tone  in  mixed  society  than  we 
are  accustomed  to,  and  the  discussion 
of  graver  topics  in  general  conversa- 
tion. 

And  yet  in  the  household  the  Eng- 
lishwoman is   quite   supremo— much 


more  so,  Ithink,  than  she  is  in  *' Amer- 
ica." She  really  manages  all  house- 
hold affairs,  troubling  her  husband 
with  no  details,  but  being  careful  to 
manage  in  such  a  way  as  to  please  him. 
For,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  wish  of 
the  master  of  an  English  household  is 
the  law  of  that  household.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  I  have  been  led  to 
the  firm  belief  that  hen-pecking  is  far 
more  common  in  England  than  it  is 
with  us,  and  that  curtain  lectures  are 
much  oftener  delivered  there  than  here. 
*'Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures" 
would  hardly  have  suggested  them- 
selves to  an  American  humorist,  al- 
though the  thing  itself—if  not  in  its 
perfection,  in  its  germ — ^is  sufficiently 
known  here  to  make  the  humor  and 
the  satire  of  that  series  perfectly  ap- 
preciated. And,  strange  to  say,  the 
average  English  husband  seems  to  be 
a  l€ss  independent  creature  than  the 
^*  American."  English  wives  more 
generally  insist  upon  their  prerogative 
of  sittii^  solemnly  up  for  their  hus- 
bands at  night ;  and  latch-keys  are  re- 
garded as  a  personal  grievance.  What 
American  wife  would  think  of  making 
a  fuss  about  a  man's  having  a  latch- 
key? Not  a  few  of  them,  indeed,  have 
one  themselves.  And  yet  I  have  seen 
an  Englishwoman  of  the  lower  middle 
class  flush  and  choke  and  whimper 
when  the  subject  of  the  inalienable 
right  of  a  man  to  a  latch-key  to  his 
own  house  was  broached,  and  begin  to 
talk  about  the  worm  turning  when  it 
is  trampled  upon. 

The  devotion  of  Englishwomen  to 
their  families,  and  particularly  to  their 
children,  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  the  best,  the  most 
self-sacrificing  daughters,  wives,  and 
mothers  in  the  world,  except  the  good 
daughters  and  wives  and  mothers  in 
** America";  and  even  them  I  believe 
they  generaUy  surpass  in  submissive- 
ness  and  thoughtful  consideration. 
But  this  is  the  result  of  the  general 
subordination  which  in  all  things  per- 
vades Eng^h  society. 

It  is  generally  believed  in  England, 
I  cannot  tell  why,  that  women  in 
«<  America"  take  pfut  in  public  affairs 
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and  are  mnch  more  in  the  eye  of  the 
world  than  Englishwomen    are.     Of 
this  belief  I  met  with  an  amusing  in- 
stance.   One  day  at  dinner  in  a  *  *  great 
house  "  I  had  on  one  side  of  me  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  oome  in  alone  for 
lack  of  ladies  enough  to  **  go  round  ^ ; 
it  was  a  small  family  party.    He  was 
the  brother  of  my  hostess,  a  fine,  in- 
telligent   fellow    about     twenty-flve 
years  old,  who  had  just  taken  his  bach- 
elor's degree  at  Oxford.    As  I  turn- 
ed from  his  ^ter  to  him,  in  a  pause 
of   conversation,   he  asked  me  with 
great  earnestness,  almost  with  solem- 
nity, "Is — it — ^true — that — ^in — Amer- 
ica— ^the — women — sit—on — juries  ?  " 
.   I  answered  instantly,  and  with  perfect 
gravity,   **Ye8;  all  of  them  who  are 
not  on  duty  as  sergeants  of  dragoons." 
For  one    appreciable  delightful  mo- 
ment doubt  and  bewilderment  flashed 
through  his  bright,  handsome  eyes,  and 
then  he,  as  well  as  others  within  ear- 
shot, appreciated  the  situation,   and 
there  was  a  hearty  laugh  and  an  in- 
genuous blush  mantled  his  cheeks — 
for  young  men  can  blush  in  England. 
When  I  explained  that  in  no  part  of 
that  strange  country  "  America  "  with 
which  I  was  acquainted  did  women  sit 
on  juries,  or  take  any  part  in  public 
affairs,  or  even  vote  or  go  to  public 
meetings,  and  that  nine  in  ten  of  the 
women  that  I  knew  would  be  puzzled 
to  tell  who  represented  in  Congress 
the  districts  in  which  they  lived,  who 
Were  the  Senators  from  their  States, 
and  possibly  who  were  their  Governors, 
I  was  listened  to  with  profound  atten- 
tion; and  the  surprise  of  my  hearers 
was  very  manifest,  and  was  strongly 
expressed.    It  could  hardly  have  been 
otherwise;  for  nothing  that  I  could 
have  said  would  have  brought  into 
clearer  light  the  fact  that  women  in 
America  are  very  much  less  informed 
upon  public  affairs  and  take  very  much 
less  interest  in  them  than  is  the  case 
with  almost  all  Englishwomen  of  the 
cultivated  classes.     In  England  almost 
all  intelligent  women  of  the  upper  and 
upper  middle  classes  take  a  very  lively 
interest  in  politics,  are  tolerably  well 
informed  upon  the  public  questions  of 


the  day,  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  them. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  political  life 
and  the  social  life  of  the  upper  classes 
there  are  so  thoroughly  intermingled. 
Politics  form  the  chief  concern  of  the 
members  oi  those  classes;  apart,  of 
course,  from  their  own  private  afffdrs. 
Hardly  a  woman  of  that  class  is  with- 
out a  hufilMmd,  brother,  kinsman,  or 
Mend  who  is,  or  who  has  been,  or 
hopes  to  be  a  member  of  Pariiament, 
or  who  is  in  diplomacy,  or  connected 
in  some  way  with  colonial  affairs. 
Politios  there  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  great  object  of  woman's  life 
in  modem  days — social  success.  It  is 
difficult  fot  women  in  England,  and 
even  for  men,  to  understand  the  entire 
severance  of  politics  and  society  which 
obtains  in  '^America,"  and  to  believe 
that  a  man  may  be  a  member  of  Con* 
gross  or  even  a  Senator,  and  yet  be  en- 
tirely without  sodal  position.  Poli- 
tics there  are  the  most  interesting 
topic  of  conversation  among  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated  people  in  general 
society,  and  such  an  acquaintance  with 
political  questions  and  party  mancBU- 
vres  as  is  here  conflned  to  a  very  few 
women  indeed,  whose  relations  to  pub- 
lic men  are  peculiar,  and  who  "go  to 
Wadiington,"  is  there  very  ccnnmon 
among  all  women  of  superior  position. 
Of  this  I  met  with  a  striking  illus- 
tration on  my  way  from  Warwick  to 
Coventry.  As  I  was  i^out  entering 
the  railway  carriage,  a  friend,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  was  kindly  travelling 
with  me  for  a  day  or  two,  and  **  coach- 
ing'' me,  told  the  porter  who  had  my 
portmanteau  to  put  it  into  the  car- 
riage. This,  by  the  way,  is  permitted 
there.  If  there  is  room,  and  no  one 
objects,  you  may  take  a  huge  trunk 
into  a  flrst-class  railway  carriage.  In- 
deed, one  could  hardly  be  taken  into  a 
second-class  carriage  for  lack  of  room; 
and  a  third-class  carriage  is  hardly 
larger  than  that  marvellous  institution 
known  to  American  women — but  to  no 
others— as  a  Saratoga  trunk.  I  ob- 
jected to  my  friend's  proposal  because 
there  was  a  lady  in  the  carriage.  She 
was  standing  with  her  back  to  me  as 
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i  spoke^  bat  she  immediately  turBed 
«B(I  Midf  in  a  clear,  sweet  voice,  *^  Oh, 
yes ;  bring  it  in ;  never  mind  me ;  there's 
quite  room  enoaglu"  I  never  saw  a 
more  elegant  woman*  Bhe  was  about 
forty  years  old,  still  very  handsome, 
tall,  with  a  fine  lithe  ^pire,  and  a 
gentle  loftiness  of  manner  which  I 
might  have  called  aristocratic,  bad  she 
not  reminded  me  strongjly  in  every 
way  of  an  *  ^  American  "  woman  whom  I 
had  known  from  my  boyhood.  No- 
thing could  have  been  more  simple, 
frank,  and  good-natured  than  tbe  way 
in  which  she  made  me  and  my  lug- 
gage welcome,  iier  maid,  who  was 
standing  by  her,  and  who  was  herself 
a  very  lady-like  person,  soon  left  us  to 
take  her  place  in  a  second-class  caiv 
riage,  and  we  three  were  left  in  pos- 
session. 

The  train  started  with  that  gentle, 
unobtrusive  motion  which  is  usual  on 
English  railways,  and  we  fell  into  the 
chat  of  fellow  travellers.  I  was  charm- 
ed with  her.  Her  voice  and  her  man- 
ner of  speech  would  have  made  the  re- 
citation of  the  multiplication  table 
agreeable.  She  had  a  son  at  Oxford, 
which  I  had  left  a  few  days  before, 
and  it  proved  that  we  had  common 
acquaintances  there.  She  showed,  with 
all  her  superiority  of  manner,  social 
and  personal — ^for  she  was  what  would 
have  been  called  in  the  lastgenesation 
a  superior  woman — that  deference  to 
manhood  which  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore as  a  trait  of  Englishwomen.  Ere 
long  my  companix>n  mentioned  that 
we  had  been  at  Eenilworth  that  day. 
She  replied,  *^  Oh,  I  must  go  there.  I 
have  never  been.  Why  1  It  is  just 
like  Americans  to  go  to  £enilw<Mth. 
All  the  Americans  go  to  Kenilworth, 
and  to  Warwick  Castle,  and  to  Strat- 
ford.*' My  companion  replied  that  we 
had  been  at  all  those  places.  She 
laughed  meirily,  and  said,  ''You 
ought  to  have  been  Americans  to  do 
that."  My  friend  then  told  her  that 
I  was  an  ''American."  .She  turned 
upon  me  almost  with  a  stare,  and  after 
a  moment  of  silence  spoke  to  me 
again,  but  with  a  perceptible  and  very 


remarkd>le  diai^  of  manner.  It  was 
very  slight— of  a  delicate  fineness. 
Her  courtesy  was  not  in  the  least  di- 
minished, nor  her  frankness;  but  the 
perfectly  unconscious  and  careless  ex- 
pression of  her  face  was  impaired,  and 
her  attention  to  me  was  a  little  more 
pronpunced  than  it  bad  been  before. 
She  inq^iired  if  I  had  been  pkosed 
with  my  visit  to  Kenilworth,  and  told 
me  that  a  novel  had  been  written  about 
it  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  ' '  But  perhaps 
you  have  read  it,"  she  added.  "  Have 
you  met  with  it?"  I  answered,  "I 
have  heard  of  it " ;  and  my  inward  sat- 
isfaction was  great  when  I  saw  that  I 
had  done  so  with  a  face  so  unmoved 
that  she  r^[»lied  with  a  gracious  in- 
structivenees  of  manner,  "  Oh,  you  ' 
should  have  read  it  before  you  went 
to  Eenilworth;  it  would  so  have  in- 
creased your  i^eamire.  But  the  next 
best  thii^  for  you  is  to  read  it  now." 
I  thanked  her,  and  said  that  I  should 
like  to  do  sa  I  thiuk  that  she  would 
have  gone  on  to  recommend  a  perusal 
of  the  works  of  William  Shakespeare 
to  me  in  connection  with  my  visit 
to  Stratford  on  Avon,  although  she 
looked  at  me  in  a  puzzled  way  once  or 
twice.  But  my  companion,  although 
I  saw  he  was  amused  at  something  in 
her  talk,  marred  whatever  hopes  I  had 
of  further  instruction  by  breaking  in 
with  some  remark  upon  the  politics  of 
Warwickshire.  She  rose  to  his  fly 
like  a  trout  on  a  haey  day,  and  in  a 
minute  or  two  she  had  forgotten  my 
existence  in  her  discussion  with  him 
of  a  topic  which  plainly  was  to  her  of 
far  more  interest  than  all  the  Scotts 
that  could  have  dwelt  in  Kenilworth, 
and  all  the  Shakespeares  that  could 
have  stood  in  Stratford.  He  was  a  Bir- 
mingham magnate,  and  knew  every- 
thing that  was  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  she  was  his  equal  in  informa- 
tion, and  it  seemed  to  me  his  superior 
in  political  craft.  To  every  suggea- 
tion  of  his  she  made  some  reply  that 
showed  that  the  question  was  not  new 
to  her.  She  knew  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  politics  of  the  county:  who 
could  be  expected  to  support  this  mea- 
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sore,  who  was  sore  to  q>poM  tbftt. 
She  knew  all  aboat  the  manniactnrmg 
intereeta  of  Birmingham :  who  had  re- 
tired from  active  management;  who 
was  coming  in ;  what  money  had  been 
taken  ont  of  this  establidiment,  what 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  other, 
and  had  an  opinion  as  to  what  effect 
this  was  going  to  have  upon  Parlia- 
ment. I  never  heard  the  b^^inning  of 
such  political  talk  from  a  woman  in 
America,  even  frcnn  one  whose  hna- 
band  was  in  politics.  The  tnon 
stopped ;  her  maid  aj^)eared,  and  she 
bade  ns  courteously  good-by,  with  the 
puzzled  look  in  her  eye  as  it  rested 
upon  the  fellow  passenger  to  whom 
she  had  recommended  the  perusal  of 
'^  Eenilworth  " ;  and  then  my  compan- 
ion told  me,  what  indeed  I  had  been 
sure  of  all  along,  that  she  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  class. 

A  few  days  before,  I  had  observed 
in  Oxford,  where  a  local  election  was 
impending,  small  posters  addressed  to 
**The  Burgesses,"  and  these  invaria- 
bly began  '^Xo^  and  Oentlemen,"  a 
form  of  '  ^  campaign  docuihent "  as  for- 
eign to  us  as  it  would  be  to  peoples 
subject  to  the  Salique  law — than  which 
worse  laws  have  long  prevailed  in 
many  countries. 

Not  only  in  politics  but  in  business 
women  appear  much  more  prominent- 
ly than  they  do  in  '* America."  If 
they  do  not  keep  hotels,  which  they 
sometimes  do,  they  manage  them, 
whether  they  are  great  or  small.  The 
place  which  in  **  America"  is  filled  by 
that  exquisite,  awful,  and  impertur- 
bable being,  the  hotel  clerk,  is  filled 
invariably  in  England  by  a  woman — 
so  at  least  I  always  found  it,  and  I 
found  the  change  a  very  happy  one. 
To  be  met  by  the  cheery,  pleasant 
faces  of  these  bright,  well-mannered 
women,  to  be  spoken  to  as  if  you  were 
a  human  being  whom,  in  considera- 
tion of  what  you  are  to  pay,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  make  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  instead  of  being  treated  with 
lofty  condescension,  or  at  best  with 
serene  indifference,  was  a  pleasant  sen- 
sation.    And  these  women  did  their 


work  so  quietly  and  cheerfully,  and 
yet  in  such  a  businesslike  way,  that  ift 
was  a  ccmstant  pleasure  to  come  into 
contact  with  them.  Dressed  in  blai^ 
serge  or  alpaca,  they  affected  no  fiiit- 
ing  airs,  and  dirocted  or  obeyed 
promptly  and  quietly.  And  yet  their 
womanhood  constantly  appeared  in 
their  manner  and  in  their  thoughtful- 
ness  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  were 
in  their  care.  They  always  had  a 
pleasant  word  or  a  sinile  in  answer  to 
a  passing  remark,  were  always  ready 
to  answer  any  question  or  give  any  in- 
formation, and  were  pleased  at  any 
acknowledgment  of  satisfaction.  Nat« 
urally  it  was  so ;  for  they  were  women ; 
and  they  were  diosen,  it  seemed  to 
me,  for  their  pleasant  ways  as  well  as 
for  their  efficiency.  From  not  one  oi 
them,  from  one  eiEid  of  England  to  the 
other,  in  great  cities  or  in  quiet  coun- 
try towns  and  villages,  did  I  receive 
one  surly  word  or  look,  or  anytidng 
but  the  kindest  and  promptest  atten- 
tion. I  can  say  the  same  of  the  shop 
women,  who  waited  upon  customers 
not  as  if  they  were  consciously  conde- 
scending in  the  performing  of  sodi 
duties,  but  cheerfully  and  pleasantly, 
and  with  a  show  of  interest  that  a  pur- 
chaser should  be  satisfied.  Their 
dress  was  almost  invariably  the  same 
black  unomamented  serge  or  alpaca, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  commonest 
street  dress  of  all  women  of  their  con* 
dition.  In  the  telegraph  offices  the 
clerics  are  generally  women;  and  in- 
deed, women  seem  id  do  everything  ex- 
cept plough,  drive  omnibuses  and 
railway  engines,  and  be  soldiers  and 
policemen.  They  keep  tumpikeSi 
where  turnpikes  still  exist;  and  in 
Sussex  I  saw  a  woman's  name  with  her 
husband's  upon  the  pike-house.  In- 
deed, it  seemed  to  me  that  in  all  pub- 
lic affairs,  from  politics  down  to  turn- 
pike keeping,  women  were  very  much 
more  engaged  and  before  the  world  in 
England  than  in  America,  althou^  I 
saw  no  jury-women  or  she  sergeants. 

As  to  the  manners  of  Englishwomen, 
they  are,  like  the  manners  of  otiitf 
women,  good,  bad,  and  indiff^enk 
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And  chiefly  they  are  indifferent;  be^ 
ing  in  this  particular  also  like  others, 
especially  of  the  Tenionic  races ;  which 
races,  my  readers  may  like  to  be  re- 
minded, are  the  Deutsch  (which  we 
call  Gkrman),  the  Hollanders,  the  An- 
glo-Saxon (or  better,  the  English),  and 
the  Scandinavians  (Swedes,  Norsemen, 
Danes,  and  Icelanders).  The  arerage 
manners  of  these  peoples,  even  of  the 
women  among  them,  are  on  the  whole 
truly  indifferent.  They  are  not  coarse, 
hot  as  surely  they  are  not  polished. 
Maimer,  however,  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  manners;  and  in  manner 
Englishwomen,  from  the  highest  class 
to  the  lowest,  are  all  more  or  less 
charming — strong-minded  women  and 
lodging-hoase  keepers  being  of  course 
excepted.  This  charm,  like  all  traits 
and  effects  of  manner,  is  not  easy  to 
describe ;  bat  it  left  npon  me  at  this 
time,  as  it  had  left  before,  an  impres- 
sion of  its  being  the  ontcoming  of  an 
intense  conscionsness  of  womanhood, 
and  with  this  a  feeling  of  modest  but 
veiy  firm  self-respect.  The  most  in- 
telligent ^glishwoman,  even  in  her 
most  exalted  moments,  never  seems  to 
resolve  herself  into  a  bu*e  intelligence. 
Her  mind  is  always  clad  in  woman's 
flesh;  and  her  body  thinks.  Thus 
conscious  of  her  own  womanhood,  riie 
keeps  you  conscious  of  it,  not  merely 
by  the  facts  that  her  hair  is  long,  her 
face  beardless,  and  that  her  body  (in 
the  evening  the  lower  part  of  it  at 
least)  is  covered  with  voluminous  and 
marvellous  apparel—- in  a  word,  not 
merely  by  outer  show. 

All  this  is  but  the  outward  sign; 
and  it  might  exist — as  it  so  of te»  does, 
I  shall  not  say  where— in  women,  with- 
out the  least  of  that  grace,  not  of 
movement  or  of  speech,  or  even  of 
thought,  but  of  moral  condition,  which 
is  to  me  the  chiefest  charm  in  woman. 
How  often  have  I  sot  by  one  of  such 
women  talking^ — no,  talked  at  (for  it 
reduces  me  to  silence) — ^in  such  a  splen- 
did and  overwhelming  manner,  and 
with  such  a  superior  consciousness  of 
intellectuality,  that  I  could  not  but 
think  f^t  except  for  the  silk  and  the 


lace,  and  the  lack  of  moustaches,  and 
the  evident  expectation  of  a  compli* 
ment,  I  might  as  well  have  been  talk- 
ing with  a  man  (only  a  man  would 
have  said  more  with  less  ftuss),  and  that 
I  longed  for  the  companionship  of 
some  pretty,  well-bred  ignoramus, 
whose  head  was  full  only  of  common 
sense,  and  whose  soul  as  well  as  whose 
body  was  of  the  female  sex.  England 
is  not  without  women  of  the  other 
kind,  I  suppose,  but  they  are  so  rare 
that  I  met  with  none;  while  all  the 
women  that  I  did  meet  had  the  soft, 
sweet  charm  given  by  the  contented 
consciousness  of  their  womanhood. 
Womanhood  looks  out  from  an  Eng- 
lishwoman's eyes;  it  speaks  in  every 
iaAection  of  her  voice.  No  matter 
hew  clever  she  may  be,  how  well  in- 
formed, she  never  ntters  mind  pure 
and  simple;  she  never  lays  a  bare 
statement  of  thought  or  of  fact  before 
you.  She  is  too  modest.  A  piece  of 
her  mind  she  does,  indeed,  sometimes 
^ve  you.  But  then,  be  sure,  she  is,  of 
all  times,  the  most  thoroughly  woman- 
like and  absolved  fh)m  intellectuality; 
being,  however,  thus  in  her  excite- 
ment not  peculiar  among  her  sex.  At 
all  other  times  she  leaves  an  impres- 
sion of  gentleness,  and  a  lack  of  intel- 
lectual robustness;  and,  if  you  are  a 
man  at  least,  she,  without  any  seeming 
intention  of  so  doing,  keeps  you  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  she  is  trusting  to 
you — ^to  your  strength,  your  ability, 
yourposhion— to  ensure  that  she  shall 
be  treated  with  respect  and  tender- 
ness, and  taken  care  of;  and  that 
therefore  she  owes  you  deference,  and 
tiiat  it  becomes  her  to  be  not  only  as 
charming  but  as  serviceable  as  possi- 
ble. Even  in  the  hardest  women  there 
is  a  remnant  at  least  of  this.  An  Eng- 
lishwoman shall  be  a  sort  of  she-bag- 
man, a  traveller  for  manufacturers,  and 
in  the  habit  of  riding  second  or  even 
third  class  alone,  from  oae  end  of  Eng- 
land to  the  other  (and  I  talked  with 
such  women),  and  she  shall  yet  show 
you  this  gentle,  womanly  conscious- 
ness. A  woman's  eye  there  never 
loolcs  straight  and  steady  into  yours^ 
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saying,  *^I  am  qtdle  able  to  take  car« 
of  my  own  poreon,  and  interests,  and 
reimtation.  Don't  trouble  yourself 
about  me  in  those  respects.  Mean- 
time, sir,  I  am  taking  your  measure.  ** 
There  is  always  a  mute  appeal  from 
her  womanhood  to  your  manhood. 
This  charm  belongs  to  the  Englishwo- 
man of  all  ranks,  and  beautifies  eveiy- 
thing  that  she  does,  even  if  she  does  it 
awkwardly,  which  is  not  always.  She 
shows  it  if  she  is  a  great  lady  and 
welcomes  you,  or  if  she  is  a  housemaid 
and  serres  you.  Not  actually  every 
Englishwoman  is  thus  of  course;  for 
there  are  hard,  and  proud,  and  cruel, 
and  debased  wcunen  theore,  as  there 
are  elsewhere.  But,  impart  from  these 
exceptions,  this  is  the  manner  of  Eag^- 
lishwotten;  and,  in  so  far  as  a  man 
may  judge,  this  manner,  or  the  coun- 
terpart of  it,  does  not  forsake  them 
when  they  are  among  themselves. 

This  soft  charm  of  the  Englishwo- 
man's manner  is  greatly  helped  and 
heightened  by  her  voice  and  her  man- 
ner of  speaking.  In  these  she  is  not 
only  without  an  equal,  but  beyond 
comparison  with  the  women  of  any 
other  people,  except  the  few  ol 
her  own  blood  and  tongue  in  this 
countiy,  who  have  like  voices  and  the 
same  utterance.  The  voices  and  the 
speech  of  Englishwomen  of  all  olassee 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  pleasant  to 
the  ear — soft  and  clear;  their  wotds 
are  well  articulated,  but  not  precisely 
pronounced.  They  speak  without  much 
emphasis,  yet  not  monotonously,  but 
with  gentle  modulation.  Their  speech 
is  therefore  very  easily  understood— 
much  more  so  than  that  of  persons  who 
speak  louder  and  with  stronger  esoh 
phasis.  Ton  rarely  or  never  are  ob- 
liged to  ask  an  Englishwomaa  to  re- 
peat "v^at  she  has  said  because  you 
have  failed  to  eateh  h^  word&  This 
soft,  yet  crisp  and  dmr  and  easily  flow- 
ing speech,  is,  as  I  have  said,  common 
to  the  whole  sex  there* 

I  remember  that  in  one  of  my  prowl- 
ings  about  London  I  found  myself  in 
a  little,  dingy  court  that  opened  off 
Thames  street— a  low,  water-side  street 


that  runs  under  London  Bridge.  R 
was  Sunday  morning,  and  I  had  come 
down  from  Charing  Cross  in  one  of 
the  little  Thames  steamers,  to  attend 
series  at  St.  Paul's,  and  had  half  an 
hour  to  spare.  The  street  was  almost 
deserted,  and  so  quiet  tiiat  my  foot- 
steps echoed  from  the  walls  of  the  dull 
and  smoke-browned  houses.  In  this 
court  I  found  two  women  talking.  One 
was  Sairey  Gamp«  I  am  sure  it  was 
Sairey.  The  leer  vpon  her  heavy  face 
oould  not  be  mistaken,  and  she  had 
grown  even  a  Ujttle  stouter  than  when 
I  was  so  happy  as  to  make  her  ao- 
qoaintance  years  ago.  The  pther  was 
probably  Betsey  Prig;  i^e  was  a  more 
wisp  of  a  woman;  or,  indeed,  she  may 
have  been  Mrs.  Harris  herself— her 
shadow-like  figure  bdng  the  next  thing 
in  woman  form  to  nonentity.  Am  I 
passed  these  two  humble  peo^ke,  I  was 
struck  hj  the  tone  and  manner  of  their 
q>eeoh  as  they  talked  earnestly  togeth- 
er. Their  words  and  their  pronnnciati<m 
were  vulgar  enough ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
the  speech  of  both  was  rich  and  mu- 
sicaL  The  whole  of  that  otherwise 
silent  court  was  filled  with  the  soft 
murmur  of  their  voices.  I  had  no  busi- 
ness there,  bat  I  pretended  to  have,  and 
went  from  dingy  door  to  dingy  door, 
lingering  and  loitering  aU  round  the 
court,  that  I  might  listen.  They  did 
not  stare  at  me  any  more  than  I  did  at 
them — ^plainly,  they  would  not  have 
thought  of  such  rudeness— but  they 
went  on  with  their  talk,  speaking  their 
laI^^age  and  mine  with  tones  and  in- 
flections that  I  uever  heard  from  two 
women  of  like  position  in  * '  America. " 
I  was  reminded  of  this  afterward 
when  one  mondng,  at  a  great  house, 
a  country  seat,  I  lingered  with  my  host- 
ess at  the  breakfast  table  after  all  the 
rest  of  the  family  had  risen.  She 
touched  a  beU,  and  a  maid,  an  upper 
servant,  answered  the  summons.  No 
servants,  by  the  way,  wait  at  breakfast 
there,  even  in  great  houses.  After  you 
are  once  started,  and  the  tea  is  made, 
you  are  left  alone,  to  wait  upon  yosf^ 
selves — a  fashion  full  of  comforti 
making  breakfast  the  most  sociable 
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meal  of  the  day.  When  the  maid  ap- 
peared the  lady  spoke  at  once,  and  the 
servant  stopped  at  the  door  and  re- 
pliedf  and  there  was  a  little  dialogue 
about  some  household  matter.  The 
young  woman^s  answers  were  little 
more  than,  *  *  Yes,  my  Lady, "  and,  *  *  No, 
my  Lady,"  but  I  was  charmed  by  them 
— more  so  than  I  have  ever  been  by  a 
lecture  or  a  recitation  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  sex.  She  spoke  in  a  sub- 
dued tone;  but  every  syllable  was 
distinct,  although  she  was  at  the 
further  end  of  a  large  dining-room. 
Her  mistresses  voice  was  no  less  clear 
and  sweet  and  charming,  and  as  they 
talked,  in  their  low,  even  tones,  with 
perfect  ease  and  understanding  at  this 
distance,  the  whole  of  the  great  room 
resounded  sweetly  with  this  spoken 
music.  When  English  is  spoken  in 
this  way  by  a  woman  of  superior  breed- 
ing and  intelligence  there  is,  of  course, 
an  added  charm,  and  it  is  then  the 
most  delightful  speech  that  I  ever 
heard,  or  can  imagine.  Compared 
with  it,  German  becomes  hideous  and 
ridiculous,  French  mean  and  snappish, 
Spanish  too  weak  and  open-mouthed, 
and  even  Italian,  noble  and  sweet  as  it 
is,  seems  to  lack  a  certain  firmness  and 
crispness,  and  to  be  without  a  homely 
charm  that  it  may  not  lack  to  those 
whose  mother  tongue  is  bastard  Latin. 
One  reason  of  this  beauty  of  the 
speech  of  Englishwomen  is  doubtless 
in  the  voice  itself.  An  Englishwo- 
man's voice  is  soft,  but  it  is  not  weak. 
It  is  notably  firm,  clear,  and  vibrating. 
It  is  neither  guttural  nornasaL  While 
it  soothes  the  ear,  it  compels  attention. 
Like  the  tone  of  a  fine  old  Cremona 
violin,  its  softest  vibrations  make 
themselves  heard  and  understood  when 
mere  noise  makes  only  confusion.  Such 
voices  are  not  entirely  lacking  among 
women  in  **  America";  but,  alas  I  how 
few  of  the  fortunate  possessors  of  such 
voices  here  use  them  worthily  I  For 
the  other  element  of  the  beauty  of  the 
Englishwoman's  speech  is  in  her  utter- 


ance. **  Her  voice  is  ever  soft,  gentle, 
and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 
Shakespeare  knew  the  truth  in  this,  as 
in  so  many  other  things.  One  of  the 
very  few  points  on  which  we  may  be 
sure  of  his  personal  preferences  is  that 
he  disliked  high  voices  and  sharp 
speech  in  women.  Singular  man  I  I 
fear  that  his  ears  would  suffer  here. 
The  EngHshwoman's  voice  is  strong 
as  well  as  sweet,  but  her  speech  is  low. 
She  rarely  raises  her  voice.  I  do  not 
remember  having  ever  heard  an  Eng- 
lishwoman try  to  compel  attention  in 
that  way ;  but  I  have  heard  French  and 
Spanish  and  Italian  women,  ladies  of 
unquestionable  position  and  breeding, 
almost  scream,  and  that,  too,  in  so- 
ciety. Nor  does  the  Euglishwoman 
use  much  emphasis.  Her  manner  of 
speech  is  calm,  although  without  any 
siiggestion  of  dignity,  and  her  infiec- 
tions,  which  rise  often,  although  they 
are  full  of  meaning,  are  gentle.  I  re- 
marked this  difference  in  her  speech  of 
itself,  but  much  more  when  I  hoard 
again  the  speech  of  my  own  country- 
women. I  had  not  been  in  their  com- 
pany five  minutes — not  one — when  I 
was  pierced  through  from  ear  to  ear. 
They  seemed  to  me  to  be  talking  in  ital- 
ics, to  be  emphasizing  every  word,  as  if 
they  would  thrust  it  into  my  ears, 
whether  I  would  or  not.  They  seemed 
to  scream  at  me.  They  did  scream. 
I  am  sure  that  to  their  emphatic 
and  almost  fierce  utterance  is  due, 
in  a  vei7  great  measure,  the  infe- 
rior charm  of  their  speech,  when 
compared  with  that  of  their  sis* 
ters  who  have  remained  in  the  **old 
home."  If  they  would  be  a  little  more 
gentle,  a  little  less  self-asserting,  a  liU 
tie  lesa  determined,  and  a  little  more 
persuasive  in  their  utterance  as  well  as 
in  their  manner,  I  am  sure  that,  with 
all  their  other  advantages,  they  need 
fear  no  rivalry  in  womanly  charm,  even 
with  the  truly  feminine,  sensible,  soft- 
mannered,  sweet- voiced  women  of  Eng- 
land. 

Bicoiuu)  Gbant  Whitb. 
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rriHE  most  certain,  and  at  the  same 
JL  time  the  most  uncertain  of  erents, 
is  the  period  of  the  termination  of  ha- 
man  life.  This  is  a  seeming  paradox ; 
nay,  it  is  more  than  seeming.  The 
time  when  any  member  of  the  human 
family  will  shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil 
no  science  can  forecast,  no  art  discover ; 
but  the  successire  numbers  out  of  any 
thousand  men  of  given  ages  who  will, 
year  after  year,  die,  has  been  ascertain- 
ed by  actual  count  in  so  many  instances 
and  Terified  by  experience  for  so  long  a 
time,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  law  in 
nature  is  better  established  by  proof. 
Giren  these  elements,  how  easy  to  erect 
the  fabric  of  life  insurance — how  easy 
to  spread  among  the  many  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  individuals  who  die  un- 
timely deaths,  their  numbers  being 
known  beforehand. 

Upon  this  paradox  life  insurance 
rests.  It  is  at  once  one  of  the  most 
simple  and  one  of  the  most  beneficent 
methods  ever  invented  for  alleviating 
the  evils  necessarily  incident  to  our 
complex  civilization.  For  a  trifling 
sum,  a  man  may  make  provision  for 
his  family  against  untimely  death,  and 
thus  gain  the  quiet  of  soul  and  peace 
of  mind  necessary  for  the  pursuit  of 
his  avocation. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  sing  a  p»an  to 
life  insurance.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  the  subject  is  not  new,  or  the  field 
uncultivated.  On  the  contrary,  the 
topic  has  been  said  and  sung  in  prose 
and  verse  for  so  long  that  it  ceases  to 
attract  for  novelty*s  sake;  while  we 
have  all  heard  the  ubiquitous  agent 
sound  its  praises  in  our  ears,  until  it 
appeared  to  our  excited  imagination  as 
if  there  were  no  need  of  any  further 
want,  or  care,  or  trouble  in  the  world, 
and  that  life  insurance  was,  or  was 
about  to  be,  or  at  least 

Higlit  be  the  be-tn  and  the  end-aU  hen. 

The  object  of  the  present  writer  is 
to  suggest  the  spota  upon  the  sun,  to 


point  out  the  f allaciefl,  the  faults,  and 
the  frauds  which  have  been  allowed  to 
grow  up  around  the  system,  and  to 
make  some  suggestions  for  the  cure  of 
the  evils  and  their  prevention. 

To  begin  with,  the  frauds  in  life  in- 
surance date  from  the  period  when 
companies  were  started  for  the  purpose 
of  making  money,  and  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  philanthropical  in- 
stitutions. Savings  banks  have  gone 
through  the  same  experience,  and  it  is 
a  sad  one.  Men  who  attempt  to  lead 
the  public  to  believe  that  they  are  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  based,  not  upon 
the  selfish  principle  of  profit,  but  upon 
the  unselfish  principle  of  doing  good, 
and  who  then  deliberately  go  to  work 
to  fill  their  own  coffers  by  means  of  the 
business,  are,  to  say  the  least,  obtain- 
ing their  money  by  false  pretences. 

The  capital  of  the  Continental  Life 
Insurance  Company  was  $100,000,  and 
although,  by  the  original  charter,  the 
stock-holders  were  entitled  to  share 
with  the  policy-holders  in  the  profits  of 
the  business,  yet  some  years  ago  an  ai^ 
rangement  was  made,  upon  the  transfer 
of  the  risks  of  another  company  to  the 
Continental,  that  only  seven  per  cent. 
should  be  paid  to  stock-holders.  Ever 
since  the  yearly  statement  to  the  State 
authorities  set  forth  under  oath  that 
only  seven  per  cent,  had  been  paid  to 
stock-holders,  all  the  rest  of  the  profit! 
being  presumably  divided  among  the 
policy-holders.  But  now,  when  the  light 
is  let  in  upon  this  company,  it  appears 
that  it  always  paid  its  stock-holders 
eighteen  to  twenty-eight  per  cent.,  and 
that  while,  of  late  years,  only  seven  per 
cent,  was  charged  on  the  booka,  yet 
the  money  was  paid  just  the  same. 
Then,  too,  lest  the  policy-holders 
should  get  too  much  profits  to  be  di- 
vided among  them,  princely  salaries 
were  paid  to  the  officers  and  agents, 
and  upon  these  salaries  annuities  were 
predicated,  which  were  also  commnt- 
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ed,  capifcftlized,  and  surrendered  to  the 
company  each  year.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  characterize  this  scheme.  It 
came  oat  in  the  evidence  of  an  officer, 
who  said  he  had  $3,000  per  annum, 
with  an  annuity  of  fite  per  cent.  That 
sounds  quite  simple,  and  persons  not 
fully  informed  on  the  subject  of  life 
insurance  would  hesitate  to  expose 
their  ignorance  by  asking  questions. 
The  annuity  turns  out  to  be  $100  per 
annum  for  life,  which  at  the  time  it  is 
granted  the  company  capitalized  and 
purchased  back,  paying  about  $1,000 
therefor.  But  next  year  there  is  anoth- 
er annuity  for  life  granted,  of  the  same 
amount,  which  is  again  purchased,  and 
80  on  continually.  The  effect  is  to  add 
to  the  officers*  salaries,  yearly,  about  fif- 
ty per  cent.,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceal it  from  the  pubUc,  the  State  de- 
partment, and  the  policy-holders.  The 
president's  $17,600  thus  became  over 
$26,000,  without  attracting  attention. 
Besides,  it  helps  demonstrate  the  scien- 
tific principles  upon  which  life  insur- 
ance and  life  annuities  are  based,  and 
by  practicaUy  Ulustrating  to  the  man- 
agers themselves  the  potency  of  alge- 
braic formula  in  figuring  large  sums  out 
of  small,  convinced  them  of  the  truth 
of  the  arg^uments  which  they  are  to 
make  to  the  agents,  and  the  agents  to 
the  public,  by  which  the  money  is  to 
be  brought  in  to  keep  this  fine  system 
going. 

You  win '  say  that  this  is  only  one 
case,  and  that  it  is  an  exception,  and 
that  companies  honestly  managed  will 
not  permit  such  things.  I  g^nt  you 
the  latter  part  of  your  answer,  but  ask 
you  to  show  me  an  honestly  managed 
company;  I  know  but  very  few.  It 
iv'ill  be  found,  on  investigation,  that 
tliese  practices,  or  others  quite  as  bad, 
flourish  in  every  company,  in  this  State 
at  least,  with  few  exceptions. 

Commuted  commissions  is  another 
item  under  the  thin  disguise  of  which 
the  policy-holders  are  robbed,  but  I 
defer  the  consideration  of  that  topic 
for  that  of  changing  policies,  to  which 
more  pressing  interest  attaches. 

When  a  life  policy  has  run  for  a 


certain  number  of  years,  and  the  com- 
pany has  received  upon  the  policy  a 
large  number  of  premiums,  it  is  oblig- 
ed, both  by  prudential  reasons  and  by 
law,  to  hold  against  the  liability  upon 
it  a  certain  sum  of  money.  This  sum 
is  called  the  reserve.  It  is  also  called 
the  reinsurance  fund.  It  is  in  f set 
the  sum  which  the  company  has  been 
improving  at  compound  interest 
against  the  day  when  the  policy  mast 
be  paid.  If  for  any  reason  the  policy 
lapses — say  for  non-payment  of  pre- 
mium— ^this  sum  becomes  the  property 
of  the  company.  No  policy-holder 
knows  what  the  reserve  on  his  policy 
is,  and  the  company  will  not  tell  him. 
It  is  one  of  those  interesting  facts 
which  you  are  not  expected  to  ask 
questions  about.  It  requires  a  com- 
plicated calculation  to  arrive  at  it. 
The  officers  tell  you  so.  The  fact  is 
that  every  company  has  a  book  of 
tables  which  will  tell  you  the  reserve 
at  any  moment,  and  the  policy  register 
should  show  the  reserve  returned  to 
the  department  the  previous  January. 
It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  company  can 
induce  the  policy-holder  to  sell  his 
policy  to  them  for  a  sum  less  than  the 
reserve,  it  makes  the  difference  in 
profit.  TMs  is  what  is  known  as  freez- 
ing out.  This  is  open,  notorious,  bold 
robbery.  But  there  is  a  secret  method 
which  accomplishes  the  same  result. 
This  is  known  as  changing.  If  the 
company  is  not  ready  to  incur  the 
odium  of  attempting  to  purchase  its 
policies,  it  sends  accomplished  agents 
to  persuade  its  policy-holders  that  some 
new  form  of  policy  is  more  desirable 
than  the  old.  Hence  the  numerous 
plans  of  insurance.  In  the  change,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  reserve  on  the 
old  policy  is  pretty  well  used  up,  and 
out  of  it  the  agent  takes  a  slice,  and  a 
pretty  good  slice,  and  who  takes  the 
rest  of  it  is  no  mystery.  Every  policy- 
holder in  a  life  insurance  company  who 
is  asked  to  surrender  his  policy  and 
take  money  for  it,  or  another  policy, 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  a  fraud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  transaction,  and 
that  whoever  will  make  money  by  it, 
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be  will  ]K>t.  In  the  reiflDumranee  of 
companies,  and  the  conaequent  changes 
of  policies  from  one  company  to  anoth- 
er, this  has  been  the  method  by  which 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  haye  real- 
ized large  amounts  of  money. 

Leaving  the  fertile  subject  of  chang- 
ing policies,  and  the  frauds  of  which 
that  operation  has  been  made  the  ye- 
hide,  let  me  examine  the  subject  of 
supervision  by  the  State  over  the  com- 
panies, and  t^e  effect  which  such  su- 
pervision has  had  upon  the  business. 
Of  course  the  theory  of  a  State  depart- 
ment is  that  of  supervision.  It  is 
based  upon  the  power  of  visitation,  as 
exercised  by  the  founders  of  hospitals 
aud  colleges,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  the  corporation  is  carrying  out 
the  will  of  the  founder.  Here  the 
State,  having  conferred  &  corporate 
franchise,  has  the  right  to  see  that  the 
franchise  is  properly  exercised.  To 
that  end  an  officer  is  appointed,  to 
whom  each  corporation  is  to  make  an- 
nual, detailed  reports  of  its  opera- 
tions, and  who  is  vested  with  the 
power  of  examining  the  companies,  to 
ascertain  if  their  reports  be  correct, 
and  if  the  laws  have  been  complied 
with.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
the  power  were  properly  exercised,  the 
action  of  the  Superintendent  of  Insu- 
rance would  have  a  beneficial  effect. 
The  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
jBupervision  effectively  has  been,  how- 
ever, the  imperfect  character  of  the 
leg^ation  on  the  subject.  The  laws 
fx  an  arbitrary  standajrd  of  solvency, 
which  binds  the  Superintendent  hand 
and  foot. 

Insurance  experts  differ  very  widely 
as  to  the  correctness  of  this  standard. 
It  obliges  the  companies  to  have  on 
hand  invested  a  sum  of  money,  being 
a  certain  arithmetical  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  outstanding  insurance.  A. 
company  may  not  have  this  amount 
and  yet  be  solvent,  and  have  before  it 
a  long  and  prosperous  career  of  use- 
fulness. Another  company  may  have 
the  technical  amount  of  assets  and  yet 
be  rotten  to  the  core.  It  is  said  that 
the  very  largest  and  best  managed 


companies  have  passed  through  peri- 
ods when  if  this  criterion  were  to  have 
been  applied  to  their  condition,  they 
would  have  been  weighed  and  found 
wanting.  The  mere  amount  of  assets 
at  any  given  time  cannot  be  a  positive 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  business. 
The  expense  of  doing  business  in  one 
company  may  be  .small,  and  all  of  it 
taken  out  of  the  premium  for  the  first 
year,  in  which  case  the  technical  re- 
serve at  the  end  of  the  year  maybe 
vei^  much  impaired;  yet  the  company 
may  be  in  a  most  promising  and  flour- 
ishing condition,  with  a  good  busineas 
on  its  books,  and  a  large  future  income 
secure  without  further  cost.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  company  may  have  the 
full  technical  reserve  and  yet  have  ac- 
quired its  business  at  ruinous  applica- 
tion, out  of  its  future  premiums,  of 
large  commissions.  With  laws  so  im- 
perfect, with  no  provision  for  examin- 
ing the  commercial  condition  of  a 
company,  it  is  not  strange  that  State 
supervision  should  gradually  fade  into 
an  empty  form.  It  ia  true  the  depart- 
ment has  been  for  some  years  kept  in 
full  apparent  efficiency.  There  has 
been  a  respectable  head,  and  a  very 
full  body  of  clerks  duly  appointed  at 
the  suggestion  of  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. These  clerks  have  been  agreea- 
bly employed  in  receiving,  folding, 
and  filing  the  reports  of  the  various 
companies;  in  receiving  applications 
for  licenses  from  agents « of  foreign 
companies;  in  issuing  such  licenses;  in 
furnishing  printed  copies  of  the  char- 
ters of  companies  to  all  who  apply  for 
the  same,  and  also  c<^ies  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  companies.  These  duties 
aire  supplemented  by  that  of  col- 
lecting the  fees  for  the  various  ser- 
vices, and  by  the  composition  of  an- 
swers to  letters  of  policy-holders  of 
the  most  Delphic  ch«jnu;ier.  The  head 
of  the  department,  I  suppose,  is  mean- 
time fully  en^>loyed  in  digesting  the 
statements  of  the  companies  and  pre- 
paring his  annual  report  of  their  con- 
dition, to  be  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  afterward  printed  imd  bound 
in  gilt  covers,  for  distribution  among 
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his  oonstitiientB.  These  reports  are 
quite  pleasant  reading.  Yon  wiU  find 
year  after  year  faint  and  delicate  siig^ 
gestions  as  to  amendatory  laws,  opin- 
ions that  there  is  donbt  of  the  legality 
of  amalgamations,  and  other  twaddle. 
Not  a  word,  however,  denimciat<»y  of 
the  frands  being  perpetrated  nnder 
the  very  nose  ci  the  department,  and 
which  every  man  in  the  State  can  see 
quite  plainly  but  hmiself.  Of  the 
epistolary  productions  of  the  Soperitt- 
tendent,  it  is  hard  to  speak.  If  lan^ 
guage  be  given  to  conceal  thought, 
how  well  it  is  used  by  the  Department 
of  Insurance.  Oomplainta,  diarges, 
requests  to  ezamine--all  are  met  so  po- 
litely, so  evasively,  tiiat  while  you  feel 
you  are  being  put  off,  and  that  your 
request  will  not  be  granted,  you  know 
not  why  you  are  refused. 

Thus  the  Department  of  Insurance 
ran  its  natural  course.  It  became  a 
stordiouse  of  heaps  of  meaningless  fig- 
ures. The  companies  soon  found  that 
their  mistakes  were  not  oorrected, 
and  it  became  o<mvenient  to  make 
mistakes.  Gradually  false  statements 
grew  out  of  exaggerated  ones.  Cash 
in  bank  would  continue  to  represent 
money  which  had  been  lost  by  a  bank 
failure.  In  one  sense  it  was  cash  in 
bank — cash  that  would  never  again 
come  out.  Then  money  in  the  hands 
of  agents  is  an  item  which  could  rise 
and  sink  with  great  facility.  In  some 
companies  it  grew  to  such  proportions 
as  to  warrant  the  suspicion  that  pretty 
soon  all  the  money  of  the  company 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  agents,  and 
very  bad  hands  to  be  in  they  have 
generally  proven,  have  these  agents' 
hands.  The  books  of  the  Continental 
Company  show  about  a  million  of  dol- 
lars in  the  hands  of  those  gentlemen, 
with  very  little  chance  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  ever  getting  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  receiver. 

And  the  worst  of  this  condition  of 
affairs  with  respect  to  the  Insurance 
Department  is  that  it  is  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  If  there  were  no  supervision, 
people  would  exercise  their  judgment 
themselves,   uninfluenced   by    annual 


rep<tfts  and  all  the  apparently  officially 
recognised,  columnar,  battalions  of 
carefully  disposed  statistics.  Ilien  in- 
stead of  producing  certificates  with  the 
d^Mkrtmental  seal  authenticating  sol- 
vency, the  life  insurance  s(^citer  would 
be  f<»«ed  to  prove  hia  company  en- 
titled to  credit  1^  other  and  more  con- 
vindng  arguments.  Naturally  enough, 
^M  plain  peopte  suppose  that  when  Uie 
fltate  imdertakes  to  regulate  the  busi- 
ness, it  will  do  the  work  which  it  un- 
dertakes wen  and  honestly.  It  has  in 
lact  done  neither.  While  saying  to 
the  ootintry,  our  companies  are  under 
strict  s^pervinon ;  they  are  obliged  to 
make  annual  reports;  and  if  there  is 
any  item  in  that  report  which  leads 
the  Superintendent  to  believe  the  com- 
pany shovdd  be  examined,  it  is  imme- 
diately done,  and  we  pennit  no  com- 
pany to  continue  in  business  unless  it 
has  assets  emmgh  to  reinsure  all  its 
outstanding  contracts.  That  is  what 
in  effect  the  State  of  New  York  says. 
How  far  otherwise  are  its  actual  doings 
let  the  history  of  the  Continental  and 
the  Security  uurwer.  The  receiver  of 
the  first  named  says  it  has  been  insol- 
vent for  five  or  six  years,  and  insurance 
people  gravely  suspected  that  for 
some  time.  As  to  the  Security,  any 
boy  in  a  life  company  will  tell  yoa 
that  its  absolute  insolvency  has  been 
well  known  for  at  least  two  years  to 
all  persons  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  business  at  all,  "v^o  have 
read  their  aimual  repcnrts.  Never- 
theless the  department  did  not  inter- 
fere. The  Continental  let  it  be  un- 
derstood in  California  that  they  were 
insolvent,  so  that  they  could  buy  in 
their  contracts  at  a  low  price.  At 
home  they  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
solvency,  go  through  the  solemn  farce 
of  making  out  reports  and  filing  them 
in  the  department,  showing  a  surplus 
of  nearly  a  million,  when  in  fact  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  two  millions. 

What  an  efficient  department!  What 
a  splendid  system  I  How  careful  of  the 
interests  of  the  public  I  What  a  fath- 
erly State  to  its  expectant  widows  and 
orphans  I 
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Jast  here  is  the  rice  of  the  whole 
■ystenL.  Relying  on  the  care  of  the 
8tate  officers,  the  policy-holder  takes 
out  his  policy  and  continues  his  pay- 
ments year  after  year.  Belying  on  a 
broken  reed  I 

Can  it  be  conceived  possible  that  the 
real  owners  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  would  abandon  to  directors 
the  entire  charge  of  their  interests  and 
the  interests  of  those  dear  to  them,  un- 
less they  were  inspired  by  faith  in  that 
goremmental  superrision  which  they 
were  led  to  believe  wonld  be  effectual 
to  protect  their  interests,  and  to  make 
safe  the  provision  which  they  had 
made,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
those  helpless  ones  whom  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  care  for,  and  the  boast 
of  our  system  of  jurisprudence  that  it 
protects  with  jealous  care? 

The  result  of  all  this  faithlessness  is 
seen  in  the  present  condition  of  life 
insurance  affairs.  Is  the  remedy  to  be 
found  in  legislation,  in  new  attempts 
to  make  supervision  on  the  part  of  the 
Btate  more  than  a  name,  or  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
supervision  and  in  leaving  the  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  without  any  State 
control  or  supervision  ?  This  is  really 
the  momentous  question  of  the  hour, 
and  one  that  cannot  be  too  thoroughly 
discussed  or  too  carefully  consid* 
ered. 

In  its  consideration  the  status  of  a 
policy-holder  in  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
To  thoroughly  understand  what  that 
status  is,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
carefully  the  contract  on  which  it  rests. 
Each  policy  in  a  life  insurance  compa- 
ny provides  for  a  life-long  engage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  assured.  He 
is  to  continue  to  pay  premiums  as  long 
as  he  lives,  if  he  does  not  anticipate 
them  by  a  single  payment,  or  by  seve- 
ral payments.   On  its  part  the  company 


agrees  to  pay  to  the  assured,  or  rather 
to  his  nominee  at  the  death  of  the  as- 
sured,  a  certain  sum.    In  addition, 
however,  to  this  simple  contract,  the 
policy-holder  is  entitied  to  a  share  in 
the   profits  of    the  company.     That 
share  is  greater  or  less  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  the  organization  of  the  compa- 
ny  provides.     The   policy-holder  is 
thus  in  a  certain  sense  a  partner  in  the 
business.     He  has  an  expectation  of 
profits,  either  in  the  ehape  of  reduced 
premiums,  increased  insurance,  or  ac- 
tual money.    Ihe  contract  is  not  one 
of  indemnity  merely.    It  is  a  contract 
to  pay  at  death  a  fixed  sum,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  pa3rment  during  life  of 
certain  sums  known  as  premiums.     It 
is  an  arrangement  by  means  of  which 
the  pecuniary  hardships  incident  to 
premature  death  are  borne  by  a  great 
number  of  persons  instead  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  person  who  dies  before  his 
expectation  of  life  has  been  reached. 
It  is  apparent  from  this  contract  that 
the  company  which  issues  it  must  in 
the  nature  of  things  have  the  custody 
and  management  of  large  sums  of  mon- 
ey.   It  is  contemplated  by  the  parties 
that  accumulations  in  the  hands  of  the 
company  must  exist,  and  it  is  an  inci- 
dent of  the  contract  that  the  officers 
of  the  company  shall  have  the  man- 
agement of  that  fund.    Is  the  fund  a 
trust  to  be  held  by  the  company  for 
the   benefit    of    the   policy-holders  f 
If  it  be,  then  the  courts  of  equity 
have  complete  and  entire  jurisdiction, 
and  to  them  it  should  be  left.    They 
are  competent  to  enforce  the  proper 
execution  of  other  trusts,  and  presum- 
ably of  this.     Qive  perfect  freedom  of 
individual  action  to  each  policy-hold- 
er, take  off  the  leading-strings  of  State 
supervision,  and  leave  the  parties  to  a 
life  insurance  contract  where  the  par- 
ties to  other  contracts  are    left,    to 
themselves  and  the  courts. 
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IT  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that 
although  the  United  States  as- 
sumed all  the  rights,  powers,  and  dig- 
nities of  a  nation  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  1776,  no  great  seal  was  adopted 
until  about  five  months  before  the 
signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1782.  This 
is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider that  our  forefathers  were  brought 
np  under  the  shadow  of  the  EngUsh 
law,  which  prescribed  that  no  grant 
nor  charter  was  fa/dbum  until  it  was 
sealed,  and  of  English  custom,  which 
taught  that  even  the  sign  manual  of 
the  sovereign  must  be  authenticated 
by  an  impression  from  the  privy  seaL 
But  the  inception  of  our  government 
-was  attended  with  other  informalities 
than  the  neglect  to  provide  a  seaL 
Silas  Deane,  our  first  political  agent  to 
France,  wrote  from  Paris  to  the  secret 
committee  of  Congress,  under  date  of 
November  28,  1776,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  committee^s  letter  of 
August  7,  enclosing  a  copy  of  another 
letter  of  July  8,  the  original  of  which 
never  came  to  hand,  and  also  a  copy 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which,  he  complains,  had  been  circu- 
lated in  Europe  two  months  before. 
This  last  letter  conveyed  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  official  notification  to 
the  court  of  France  of  the  act  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  colonies,  but  was  so  un- 
official in  form  that  Mr.  Deane  was 
prompted  to  say  in  answer  that  he 
would  have  supposed  that  '^some 
mode  more  formal,  or,  if  I  may  say, 
respectful^  would  have  been  made  use 
of,  than  simply  two  or  three  lines  from 
the  committee  of  Congress.  ...  I 
mention  this  as  something  deserving 
of  serious  consideration,  whether  in 
your  applications  here  and  your  pow- 
ers and  instructions  of  a  public  nature, 
it  is  not  always  proper  to  use  a  seal  ? 


This  is  a  very  ancient  custom  in  all 

public  and  even  private  concerns  of 

any  consequence.'' 

But  although  Congress  neglected  to 

provide  a  seal,  it  was  not  because  it 

had  not  anticipated  the  need  of  one, 

for  this  record  appears  in  its  journal, 

under  date  of  Thursday,  July  4,  1776 : 

JfeiolMtf,  TbBt  I>r.Fnii]dlii,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  and 
Mr.  Jeffenon  be  a  oommlttM  to  prepare  a  detioe 
for  a  seal  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  obtain  an  insight  of  the  acts  of 
this  committee  in  a  letter  from  John 
Adams  to  his  wife,  under  date  of  Phil- 
adelphia, August  14,  1776. 

After  discussing  matters  irrelevant 
to  the  question  at  issue,  he  says: 

I  am  pat  upon  a  committee  to  prepare  .  .  . 
dsTlcea  for  a  great  seal  for  the  confederated 
States.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  of  French  ex- 
traction, whoee  name  is  2>tt  SkmiHh^  a  painter 
by  profession,  whose  designs  are  very  ingenious, 
and  his  dnidngs  well  executed.  He  has  been 
applied  to  for  his  advice.  I  waited  on  him  yes- 
teidi^,  and  saw  his  sketches.  .  .  .  For  the 
seal,  he  proposes  the  arms  of  the  several  nations 
from  whence  America  has  been  peopled,  as  Eng- 
U»hy  Seotcht  Mih,  Duiek^  Oennan,  etc.,  each  in 
a  shield.  On  one  side  of  them,  liberty  with  her 
pileos ;  on  theother,  a  Biller  in  his  uniform,  with 
his  rifle-gun  in  one  hand,  and  his  tomahawk  in 
the  other :  thU  dress,  and  these  troops,  with  this 
kind  of  armour,  being  peculiar  to  j1iimH<»,  unless 
the  dress  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Dr.  Frank- 
lin showed  me  a  book  containing  an  account  of 
the  dresses  of  all  the  Boman  soldiers,  one  of 
which  appeased  exactly  like  it.  .  .  .  Doctor 
Franklin  proposes  a  device  for  a  seal :  Mosea 
lifting  up  his  wand,  and  dividing  the  Red  Sea, 
and  F%araoh  in  his  chariot  overwhelmed  with  the 
watan.  This  motto,  "BebeUion  to  Tyrants  is 
obedience  to  God.** 

Mr.  Jefferson  proposed  the  children  of  Itrad 
in  the  wUdemess,  led  by  a  doad  by  day  and  a 
pillar  of  Are  by  night;  and  on  the  other  side  iKm- 
gist  and  Bona,  the  Saxon  chiefs  from  whom  we 
claim  the  honor  of  being  descended,  and  whose 
polltica]  principles  and  form  of  government  we 


I  proposed  the  choice  of  Btreulet,  as  engraved 
by  Gr&eHn,  in  some  editions  of  Lord  Shttftef 
Intrif^e  works.  The  hero  resting  on  his  dub; 
Virtm  pointing  to  her  rugged  mountain  on^one 
hand  and  persuading  him  to  ascend;  iSZoCA,  glanc- 
ing at  her  flowery  paths  of  pleasure,  wantonly 
reclining  on  the  ground,  disi^aying  the  charms 
both  of  her  eloquence  and  person,  to  aeduoo  him 

GooQle 
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into  vice.   But  this  is  too  complicated  a  gfonp 
for  a  teal  or  medal,  and  it  ia  not  original. 

On  August  20  the  committee  report- 
ed to  CongreBs  as  follows: 

The  great  seal  alionld  on  one  aide  haft  the 
aims  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  arms 
ahoold  he  as  follows: 

The  shield  has  six  (loarters,  parts  one  coupe 
two.  The  first  or,  a  rose,  enantelled  gnles  and  ar- 
gent for  Bngland ;  ttie  second  argent,  a  thiitte 
^iKrpet  for  Scotland ;  the  thixd  fert,  a  harp  or, 
for  Ireland ;  the  fourth  asore,  a  flower  de  lace, 
for  France  ;  the  fifth  or,  the  imperial  eagle,  sa- 
ble, for  Gtanuwy,  aad  ttie  sixth  or,  the  B^lgie 
lion,  gnles,  for  Holland ;  pointtng  oat  the  coon* 
tries  from  which  the  States  have  been  peoi^ed. 
The  shield  within  a  botder,  gnles,  entwined  of 
thirteen  escntebeoDS,  aigwt,  linked  together  I7  a 
chain  or,  each  charged  withlnitial  table  lettett  as 
follows:  lst,N.  H.;  Sd,MasB.;  ad,&  L;  4th,OoniL; 
6th.N.T.;6th,N.J.;  7th,Penn.;  8th.Del.;  Mh, 
Hd.;  10th,  Vs.;  11th,  N.  0.;  mh,  S.  C;  Uth, 
Geo  ;  for  each  of  the  thirteen  independent  States 
of  Ameilca. 

Snppoiten,  MeaUr  the  Goddess  of  LSbertj,  in 
a  corselet  of  armour,  allnding  to  the  present 
times;  holding  in  her  right  hand  the  spear  end 
cap,  and  with  her  left  supporting  the  shield  of  the 
States;  HMtier,  the  Goddess  of  Justioe,  bearing 
a  sword  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  bal- 


Crest.  Hie  eye  of  ProrldenGe  in  a  radiant 
triangle,  whose  glory  extends  over  the  shield  and 
bejottd  the  flgnies.    Motto,  E  Fhiri^ut  Uhnun. 

Legend  round  the  witole  acMerement;  Sed 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  XDCOLXTVL 

On  the  other  side  of  the  saldgreat  sealdioald 
be  the  following  derloe : 

Pharaoh  sitting  in  an  open  chariot,  a  crown 
on  his  head,  and  a  sword  in  his  hand,  passing 
through  the  divided  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea  In  pur> 
suit  of  the  IsneHtes.  Bajs  from  a  pillar  of  fire 
In  the  cloud,  expresslTe  of  the  Dirine  presence 
and  command,  bettnftng  on  Moses,  who  stands  on 
the  shore,  and  extending  his  hand  orer  the  sea, 
causes  it  to  otwitoow  Pharaoh. 

Motto,  '^BabeUloB  to  l^rvaats  Is  ebedlsaeo  to 
Qod.'» 

Mr.  Adams's  letter  f ortonaAely  gives 
us  the  key  to  this  elaborate  blazon, 
else  we  might  have  been  left  for  ever 
in  the  dai^  in  regard  to  its  authorship. 
In  the  general  achievement  we  easily 
recognize  the  hand  of  the  '*  gentleman 
of  French  extraction,"  M.  da  Simi- 
ti^re,  who  perhaps  was  indnced  to 
adopt  the  Goddess  of  Justice,  with  her 
sword  and  balance,  in  lien  «f  his  *^Ri- 
fler  with  his  rifle-gun,"  in  deference  to 
Mr.  Adams's  taste  for  allegory.  Dr. 
Franklin's  happy  if  not  orighutl  de- 
sign, niustrative  of  the  preservation  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  the  maw  of 
Fharoah  and  the  Red  sea,  with  a  squint 


also  at  the  deliverance  of  the  colonies 
from  G^rge  IIL  and  the  billows  of 
tyranny,  though  sent  to  the  rear,  was 
idopted  in  whole,  as  well  as  his  motto. 
The  pillar  of  fire  in  the  cloud  was 
doubtless  taken  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  perhaps  had  to  be 
propitiated  because  his  children  of  Is- 
rael were  discarded  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Franklin's.  It  needed  but  Uie  addi* 
tion  of  his  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  of 
Mr.  Adams's  irresolute  Hercules  be- 
tween Vice  and  Virtae,  to  make  a  great 
seal  such  as  tiie  world  had  never  look- 
ed upon. 

We^  n^ho  look  back  through  the 
gloae  of  a  hundred  years  and  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  this  trio  at  patriots 
as  men  with  whom  the  degenerate 
legi^tofs  of  the  present  have  little  in 
common,  may  well  exffteaB  astonish- 
ment that  their  work  did  not  meet 
with  immediate  aj^rovaL  But  his- 
tory is  a  stem  mistress,  and  we  can- 
not effEM^e  the  record.  The  journal  of 
Oongrees  shows  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  ordered  ^  Ho  lie  on  the 
teble,"  and  we  hear  no  more  of  it  for 
three  long  and  momentous  years. 

On  March  35,  1779,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
l^e  device  of  a  great  seal  for  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  aasembled, 
be  referred  to  another  committee.  On 
May  10  this  committee  reported  as  fol- 
lows: 

nie  seal  to  befour  indies  in  diameter,  on  one 
side  the  anna  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: 
the  shield  charged  in  the  field  with  thirteen  diag- 
onal stripes  alternately  red  and  white. 

Supporters,  <tare«r,  a  warrior  holding  a  sword : 
^MUmrt  a  figma  reprossnting  Bsace  bearing  an 
olive  branch. 

The  Crest,  a  radiant  constellation  of  thirteen 
stars. 

Tb»  motto,  BeOova  Itne, 

The  legend  roond  the  achievement,  "  Seal  ot 
the  United  States.** 

On  the  Reverse  the  flgnre  of  Liberty,  seated  in 
a  dialr,  holding  tlie  staC  and  cap. 

The  Motto, "  Semper,"  underneath  HSCGLXX- 
YL 

This  report  was  taken  into  consider- 
ation on  May  17,  and  after  debate  or* 
dered  to  be  recommitted.  The  result 
was  another  r^ort : 
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The  Mtl  to  be  thrae  laelitf  Im  dtaineter,  <m  oat 
■Ide  the  amu  of  the  United  States,  as  foUowa: 
the  Bhidd  charged  in  the  field  azure,  with  thirteen 
diagonal  stripes,  alternate  longe  and  afgeat. 

Supporters,  dmttt,  a  warrior  lioldlng  a  awoid  ; 
tM8t4r,  a  flgnrs  sqnssenting  Psmm^  bearing  the 
oUve  branch. 

The  Crest,  a  radiant  constellation,  of  thirteen 


The  motto,  Bello  vd  Paes. 

The  legend  roond  the  achierement,  **  The  Qreat 
Seal  of  the  United  States.*" 

On  the  Bererse,  UttmU  Ariwiis,  undsmealli 
MDCCLSXVX 

A  miniature  of  the  face  of  the  great  seal  and 
half  its  diameter  to  be  prepsred  snd  affixed  as 
the  less  seal  <^  the  United  States. 

Bat  our  critical  forefathers  were  rtfll 
dissatisfied,  and  exhibited  no  more 
disposition  to  adopt  the  false  heraldry 
of  the  committee  of  1779  than  the  al- 
legorical and  Biblical  monstrosity  of 
that  of  1776.  Three  years  more  of  in- 
cnbation  were  needed  to  hatch  the 
**  bird  o'  freedom,"  and  it  is  not  nntil 
1782  that  we  hear  of  a  further  move- 
ment. On  June  18  of  that  year,  Wil- 
liam Barton  of  Philadelphia  proposed 
the  following  for  the  arms  of  the 
United  States: 

Arms,  Paleways  of  thirteen  pieces  aigent  and 
gules ;  achief  azore,  the  escntobeoB  placed  on  the 
bneast  of  the  American  (the  bald-headed)  ei«|e,dis- 
played  proper ;  holding  in  his  besk  a  scroll  in- 
scribed with  the  motto,  vix.,  E  Ptmidus  Uhttm, 
and  la  his  dexter  talon  a  palm  or  oUts  branoh, 
in  the  other  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  sU  propsr. 

For  the  Crest,  OTer  the  head  of  the  eagle,  which 
appears  above  the  escutcheon,  a  glorj,  or,  break- 
ing through  a  doud,  ptopsr,  and  snrroundhig 
thirteen  stsrs  f oaning  a  constelhitloa,  aigaot  on 
an  asnre  field. 

In  the  exergue  of  the  great  sesl,  **JnL  IV. 
MDCXJLXXVL" 

In  the  margla  of  the  sam^  **  SigU-  Mi«.Bipub. 
Oonfed.  Americ.'' 

Mr.  Barton  proposed  also  a  second 
device,  which  needs  no  notice,  as  it 
did  not  meet  with  approraL 

On  the  same  day,  the  committee  of 
Congress,  then  composed  of  Messrs. 
Middleton  (S.  0.),  Bondinot  (Penn.), 
and  Rutledge  (S.  C),  reported  a  mod- 
ification of  Mr.  Barton's  derice.  The 
reports  of  the  aerenl  committees  were 
then  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress, and  on  June  20,  1783,  the  Sec- 
retary reported  the  following  derice 
for  an  armorial  achieyement  and  re- 
verse of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  formally  adopted: 
44 


raleways  of  thirteen  pleoes,  aigsnt 
and  gules,  achief,  asnre ;  the  escutcheon  oo  the 
breast  of  the  American  eagle  displayed  proper, 
holding  in  his  dexter  talon  an  oliTe  branch,  and 
in  his  sinister  a  bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,  all 
proper,  and  in  his  beak  a  scroll  inscribed  with 
this  motto,  BPluHbut  Vhum, 

Por  the  Orest  Orer  the  head  of  the  eagle, 
which  appears  above  the  eeontoheon,  a  ^Um7,  or, 
breaking  throogh  a  cloud,  proper,  and  snrronnd- 
ing  thirteen  stara  forming  a  constellation,  argent. 


Bsferssw  A  pyramid  unfinished.  In  the  se- 
nith  an  ejein  a  triangle,  surrounded  with  a  glocy, 
proper.  Over  the  ^e  these  words,  ilnntiif  (k^is. 
On  the  base  of  the  pyrsmld  the  numerlosl  letters 
HBOCLZXVL  And  indemsath  the  foUow^ 
motto,  Nocm  Ordo  Stdontm, 

The  interpretation  of  these  derioes  Is  as  fol- 
lows :  Hie  escutcheon  Is  aompoeed  of  the  chief 
snd  pale,  the  two  most  hoBOcahle  ordinaries.  Hie 
pieces  pale  represent  the  sereral  Statea,  all  Joined 
in  one  soUd,  compact,  and  entire,  supporting  a 
ddef  which  unites  the  whole  and  represents  Con- 
gress. The  pales  in  the  aims  are  kept  dosdlj 
united  by  the  chief,  snd  the  chief  depends  on  that 
union  and  the  strength  resulting  fh>m  it,  for  its 
support,  to  denote  the  oonfedeeacy  of  the  TTnlted 
States  of  America,  and  the  pissei'vntion  of  their 
union  through  Coi^ress. 

The  colors  of  the  psles  are  those  used  in  the 
flsg  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  white  sig- 
nifies purity  and  innocence ;  red,  hardiness  and 
Talor ;  and  blue,  the  color  of  the  chief,  signifies 
Tigilance,  perscTeranoe,  and  justice. 

The  olire  branch  and  arrows  denote  the  power 
of  peace  and  war,  which  is  exdusiirely  Tested  in 
Congress.  The  constellation  denotes  a  new  State 
taking  its  place  and  rank  among  the  sovereign 
powers ;  the  escutcheon  is  borne  on  the  bresst  of 
the  American  eagle,  without  soy  other  support- 
ers, to  denote  that  the  United  States  of  America 
ongiht  to  rdy  on  thdr  own  Tlrtue. 

Beverse.  IIm  pyramid  signifies  strength  and 
dnntton :  ttie  eye  over  It  and  the  motto  allude  to 
the  many  and  signal  interpositions  of  ProTidence 
in  fiiTor  of  the  Americsn  cause.  Hie  date  under- 
neath it  is  that  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  and  the  wotda  under  It  signify  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  era,  which  commences  thm  that 


After  the  ratificatioii  of  the  Oonstitn- 
tkm,  this  seal  was  formally  declared  to 
be  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  on 
September  15,  1789,  and  on  March  2, 
1799,  its  custody  was  giren  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  who  was  empowered  to 
affix  it  to  such  commissions,  etc.,  as 
had  prerioQsly  receirsd  the  signatore 
of  the  President. 

Lossing,  in  his  **  Field  Book  of  the 
Revolation,''  has  the  following,  in  re- 
lation to  the  origin  of  the  device  on 
the  seal:  **In  a  manascript  letter  be- 
fore me,  written  in  1818,  by  Thomas 
Barritt,  Esq.,  an  eminent  antiquary  of 
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Manchester,  England,  addressed  to  his 
son  in  this  country,  is  the  following 
statement :  *  My  friend,  Sir  John  Prest- 
wich,  Bart.,  told  me  he  was  the  person 
who  suggested  the  idea  of  a  coat  of 
arms  for  the  American  States  to  an 
ambassador  [John  Adams]  from  thence, 
which  they  have  seen  fit  to  put  upon 
some  of  their  moneys.  It  is  this  he 
told  me— party  per  pale  of  thirteen 
stripes,  white  and  red ;  the  chief  of  the 
escutcheon  blue,  signifying  the  protec- 
tion of  heaven  over  the  States.  He 
says  it  was  soon  afterwards  adopted  as 
the  arms  of  the  States,  and  to  give  it 
more  consequence,  it  was  placed  upon 
the  breast  of  a  displayed  eagle.' " 

But  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
colors  of  the  shield  were  suggested  by 
the  stripes  and  union  of  the  flag,  which 
was  adopted  nearly  a  year  before  Mr. 
Adams's  first  visit  to  Europe.  Yet  it 
is  worthy  of  note,  in  this  connection, 
that  the  stripes  in  the  flag  are  arranged 
alternately  red  and  white,  which  gives 
seven  of  the  former  and  six  of  the 
latter ;  while  in  the  arms  they  are  white 
and  red,  thus  making  seven  white  and 
six  red  pales.  In  the  seal  of  the  Board 
of  Admiralty  (now  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment), adopted  May  4, 1780,  the  stripes 
are  arranged  as  in  the  flag. 

The  critical  reader  will  not  fail  to 
note  a  few  heraldic  lapses  in  the  arms 
as  blazoned  by  the  secretary  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  the  omission  of  the  tinc- 
ture of  the  scroll,  and  the  denominat- 
ing the  collection  of  stars  a  crest.  By 
a  somewhat  similar  error  in  the  law  by 
which  our  flag  was  adopted,  no  me3i- 
od  of  arrangement  of  the  stars  in  the 
union  is  prescribed. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  great  seal 
as  adopted  had  an  obverse  and  a  re- 
verse, there  is  nothing  to  show  that 
the  reverse  was  ever  made.  Why  this 
was  neglected  does  not  appear  of  re- 
cord.   Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 


means  of  ascertaining  by  what  author- 
ity one  half  of  the  seal  is  made  to 
do  duty  for  the  whole.  It  is  certainly 
not  authorized  by  any  law.  Is  not  its 
use  then  by  the  State  department  tech- 
nically illegal  t 

But  chis  is  not  alL  The  seal  as  ori- 
ginally engraved  was  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  but 
in  1841,  Daniel  Webster  then  being 
Secretary  of  State,  a  new  seal  was 
made,  probably  because  the  old  one 
had  become  worn,  and  for  some  rear 
sons  not  now  discoverable,  several 
alterations  were  made  in  the  design. 
In  the  shield  of  the  seal  thus  made,  the 
red  pales  are  twice  the  width  of  the 
white  ones,  so  that  it  reads  heraldical- 
ly,  argent,  six  pales  gules,  instead 
of  '^  pale  wise  ci  thirteen  pieces,  ar- 
gent and  guleS|"  as  expressed  in  the 
adopted  report.  In  the  original,  too, 
the  eagle  held  in  his  sinister  talon 
a  "bundle  of  thirteen  arrows,"  but 
the  poor  bird  grasps  but  a  meagre  six 
in  the  new  seal.  There  was  some  sig- 
nificance in  the  former  number,  all  of 
which  is  lost  in  the  change.  Applica- 
tion to  the  State  department  for  the 
reasons  for  these  deviations  from 
the  original  seal  resulted  in  only 
the  following:  ^^  This  change  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  authorized  by 
law,  and  the  cause  of  it  is  not  known." 

Is  it  possible  that  an  arbitrary  alter- 
ation can  be  made  in  the  great  seal  of 
the  United  States  by  officials  tempora- 
rily in  charge  of  it  f  And  if  so,  what 
is  to  prevent  some  future  Secretary 
of  State,  with  notions  of  his  own  in 
regard  to  heraldic  bearings,  from 
discarding  the  old  seal  altogether,  in 
favor  of  some  creation  of  his  own  f 
The  natiooi  was  providentially  saved 
from  the  artistic  efforts  of  Jefferson, 
Adams,  and  Franklin ;  but  what  guar- 
anty have  we  for  the  future  ? 

Jdnr  D.  Okamfldt,  Jb. 
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THB  TIUBS  Ain>  THB  CUSTOMS. 
It  will  be  foar  years  in  September 
since  the  crash  of  Jay  Cooke  annoonced 
that  hard  times  had  come.    During  the 
dibacU  continuing  from  that   day  to 
this,  the  exposed  rascalities  of  swindling 
corporations  have  shown  how  full  the 
world  still  is  of  sheep  eager  to  be  fleeced, 
of  geese  to  be  plucked.    Gk)remment  offi- 
cers prey  on  the  people;  the  people,  on 
each  other;  the  giant  plunderer  is  the 
stock  company,  to  whose  vast  gobblings 
the  pilfering  of  a  Tweed  or  Winslow  is  a 
mere  sugarplum.    The  individnal  swin* 
dler  feels  himself  a  rogue,  whereas  Hie 
chartered  thief  holds  a  high  head,  builds 
him  a  pc^ace  from  the  tsgoWs  of  his  yic- 
tims,  and  curses  their  impudence  when 
they  complain.    They  are  legion,  these 
mismanaged  or  fraudulent  mining  com- 
panies,  land  improvement  companies, 
artificial  light  companies,  normal  food 
companies  (for  introducing  camel-hump 
steaks  to  the  American  breakfast-table), 
and,  aboTo  all,  railroad  companies,  say- 
ings funds,  and  life  insurance  companies. 
Satirists  larii  the  sham  enterprises — 
"  Unira^  Association  for  Squaring  the 
Circle,"  "American  and  Asiatic  Consol- 
idated Perpetual  Motion  Society,"  and 
what  not;  nowadays  the  main  mischief 
is  done  not  by  these  transparent  hum- 
bugs, but  by  the  genuine  companies,  that 
fairly  inrite  trust  and  then  betray  it. 
Salted  mines,  watered  stocks,  lying  pro- 
spectuses, bribed  experts,  bought  legisla- 
tures, packed  meetings,  borrowed  diri- 
dends,  thimble-rig  reports— we  all  know 
the  tricks  of  '*  substantial  *'  enterprises. 
It  is  not  the  seedy  advencurers,  the  Jere- 
my Diddlers  and  Montague  Tiggs  of  our 
diTf,  that  entrap  the  thrifty  and  ruin 
the  intdligent,  but  the  high-toned  trust 
and  commercial  companies,  seeming  to 
be  solid.      These   have  wheels  within 
wheels,  rings  within  the  ring,  whereby 
many  shareholders  can  be  tricked  by  few; 
for,  as  the  shellfish  has  foes  that  bore 
through  his  tough  house  and  suck  out 
the  unfortunate  tenant  within,  so  cr^it 
mobiliers,  fast  freight  lines,  super-sala- 
ried oi&cers,  contractors  for  supplies, 
construction  agents,  and  the  like,  suck 


out  the  value  of  a  stock  company,  and 
leave  the  shareholders  the  shells.  Let 
not  a  posterity  of  laudatorea  temparia 
(uti  sigh  over  ours  as  the  Golden  Age  of 
commercial  honesty.  It  is  only  the 
Greenback  Age.  It  is  not  even  the  Sil- 
ver Age,  imless,  haply,  the  German  Sil- 
ver—that is  to  say,  the  Plated  or  Pinch- 
beck Age.  We  might  perhaps  style  it 
the  Brazen  Age,  in  view  of  the  all-per- 
vading braes  of  corporation  claqueurs 
and  drummers;  or  we  might  very  well 
call  it  the  Shoddy  or  the  Peter  Funk 
Jewelry  Age. 

Still,  our  ancestry  were  worse  beset 
with  quack  corporations.  Mackay  men- 
tions over  eighty  speculative  companies 
that  rose  with  the  South  Sea  bubble  and 
were  all  crushed  in  a  bunch  by  the  privy 
council:  one,  a  company  for  getting  sil- 
ver out. of  lead;  another,  for  developing 
perpetual  motion;  a  third,  for  insuring 
householders  against  losses  by  ser^'ants — 
capital,  $16,000,000;  a  fourth,  "a  com- 
pany for  carrying  on  an  undertaking  of 
great  advantage,  but  nobody  to  know 
what  it  is  "—capital,  |2,500,000  in  6,000 
shares  of  $600  each,  on  $10  deposit  per 
share,  which  deposit  nearly  a  thousand 
persons  actually  paid  on  the  first  half 
day  the  books  were  opened,  so  that  be- 
fore night  the  rascally  manager  was  off 
with  $10,000  booty.  Besides  the  matured 
projects,  many  companies  existing  only 
on  paper  were  able  to  sell  "  privileges  to 
subscribe,"  when  formed,  at  $200  or  $800 
each ;  for  in  that  day  of  manias  people  in 
Great  Britain  paid  premiums  for  the  first 
chance  to  put  their  money  into  compa- 
nies for  freshening  salt  water,  extracting 
oil  firom  sunflowers,  buying  forfeited  es- 
tates, capturing  pirates,  insuring  chil- 
dren's fortunes,  fattening  hogs,  fishing 
for  wrecks,  and  importing  jackasses  from 
Spain— which  last  was  surely  bringing 
coals  to  Newcastle.  As  for  such  really 
solid  enterprises  as  the  South  Sea  bubble, 
their  shares  rose  to  a  thousand  per  cent 
above  par. 

Perhaps  another  South  Sea  bubble 
could  not  easily  be  blown;  the  Darien 
canal  will  hardly  excite  a  fever  of  specu^ 
lation  like  William  Paterson's    Darii 
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project  of  one  hnndied  and  eight j  yean 
agOy  for  which  prayers  were  offered  in 
the  Edinburgh  churches ;  we  are  not  like- 
ly to  see  a  Mississippi  scheme  of  the 
sort  which  caused  cooks  to  struggle  with 
courtiers  for  places  in  the  Rue  de  Quin- 
quempoiz  to  buy  John  Law's  siiares, 
while  office  rents  in  that  stock-Jobbing 
thoroughfare  rose  from  five  hundred  to 
sixty  thousand  livres  a  year.  But  our 
late  American  experience  shows  how 
swift  men  are  to  trust  their  hard-earned 
gains  to  corporate  enterprises  simply  on 
the  reputation  of  the  managers.  Insu- 
rance frauds  and  railroad  wreckings 
thrive  on  the  trustfulness  of  professional 
men  and  the  narrow  scope  of  tradesmen. 
The  latter  find  sufficient  occupation  in 
the  little  gains  of  each  day,  and  often 
are  puzzled  how  to  employ  the  surplus. 
To  spend  it  would  be  unthrifty;  to  toll 
it  in  a  napkin,  bad  stewardship;  they  are 
apt  to  be  caught  by  the  popular  stock 
companies  or  by  some  scheme  of  specula- 
tion. These  glittering  prizes  also  attract 
sapient  ^'men  of  business"  who  have 
been  entrusted  with  investing  the  funds 
of  widows  and  children.  From  such 
sources  flow  the  rills  that  make  the  mighty 
rivers  of  stock  enterprises,  so  that,  hav- 
ing gathered  up  the  spare  casli  of  the 
shopkeepers  and  the  annuitants,  their 
bursting  makes  wide  havoc. 

Qoodman  Thompson's  simp|«  skill  and 
joy  are  to  gain  five  cents  here,  ten  there, 
a  dollar  yonder;  three  customers  have 
bought  at  nine  o'clock  to-day,  at  eleven 
the  sales  number  fifteen,  at  noon  no  few- 
er than  two  dozen;  whereas  at  midday 
yesterday  they  were  only  twenty-three. 
Brooding  over  these  statistics,  worthy 
Thompson  fills  up  the  day,  the  year,  the 
lifetime  in  modest  local  glory,  until  the 
name  of  John  Thompson,  grocer,  is  tak- 
en from  his  door  and  put  upon  his  coffin- 
plate,  and  John  Thompson's  son  contin- 
ues the  trade  in  his  stead.  Absorbed,  I 
say,  in  such  details,  some  men  seem 
strangely  careless  what  the  gross  of  their 
gains  is,  or  how  secured — ^their  pleasure 
is  "doing  business"  rather  than  grow- 
ing rich,  and  equal  fortunes  by  bequest 
would  hardly  give  them  the  same  com- 
fort; others,  and  the  majority,  are  not 
so  careless,  but  are  as  surprisingly  stu- 
pid, incautious,  and  gullible  in  investing 
their  daily  gains  as  they  are  sharp  and 
shrewd  in  getting  them.  That  is  why  they 
put  their  trust  in  treacherous  princes 


of  finance  and  railroad  kings;  that  is 
why  sharpers  of  good  moral  character 
in  savings  and  insurance  companies  make 
many  tiotimf.  It  is'  wonderful  how 
many  tradesmen,  subtle  and  sagacious  in 
their  callings,  thrive  in  the  hard  task  of 
driving  bargains,  only  to  lose  their  earn- 
ings  to  palpable  knaves,  or  else  by  mak- 
ing hap-haiard  investments.  Their  fao- 
ulty  of  accumulation  seems  like  that  of 
the  bee  or  the  ant,  good  only  to  a  given 
point,  and  within  the  use  of  given  meth- 
ods; it  seems  to  fail  when  sober  judg- 
ment on  speculative  fevers  is  called  for. 

But  the  hard  times  have  temporarily 
taught  first,  caution;  next,  economy. 
Caution  unluckily  has  run  to  suspicion, 
while  economy  has  issued  in  a  dearth  of 
employment:  thus  the  correctives  ap- 
plied to  hard  times  have  perpetuated 
them.  People  are  buying  not  only  lees, 
but  sometimes  at  second  hand,  so  that 
every  trade  suffers — unless  it  be  that  of 
the  coffin-makers;  I  never  knew  anybody 
who  wanted  a  second-hand  coffin.  The 
economy  that  America  usually  needs  is 
perhaps  less  that  of  refraining  from  buy- 
ing than  that  of  turning  things  to 
account.  The  man  who  needlessly  outs 
down  his  expenses  is  hardly  so  praise- 
worthy as  the  one  who  only  makes  every 
thread  yield  its  best  uses. 

A  national  fault  of  ours  is  that  of 
not  getting  the  full  use  of  things.  En- 
ropean  cities,  for  example,  earn  mil- 
lions a  year  by  selling  their  street  dirt. 
American  cities  pay  millions  to  get 
rid  of  it.  In  Burope  it  dresses  sterile 
soil;  in  America  it  is  dumped  into  chan- 
nels to  obstruct  navigation.  One  can 
almost  admire  the  humble  Paris  rJiiffth 
nierSf  as  being  a  guild  employed  in  re- 
deeming to  a  hundred  services  what  has 
been  thrown  away  as  useless— they  res- 
cue vast  fortunes  yearly.  On  the  Penn- 
sylvania oil  lands  twenty  men  put  up  a 
derrick,  sink  a  test  well,  and  faiL  Six- 
teen out  of  the  twenty  reorganise,  sink 
a  new  well  within  fifty  rods  of  the  other, 
build  a  new  derrick,  and  never  toueh 
the  old  one,  leaving  it  to  rot  The  ex- 
pense of  this  kind  of  machinery  is  great; 
and  yet  out  of  the  abandoned  derricks 
in  the  oil  regions  yon  coold  almost  build 
a  timber  track  from  Oorry  to  New  York. 
It  is,  I  say,  almost  a  nattcmal  trait  to 
accumulate  what  will  be  left  to  rust  nn*- 
used— Although  it  is  doubtless  not  Amer> 
lean  ladies  alone  tlitt  fill  their  wardrqli)^ 
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vith  garments  never  worn  out  When  a 
Eorc^iean  friend  of  mine  came  to  travel 
in  this  country,  one  of  his  first  surprises 
was  the  hundreds  of  miles  of  expensive 
fences  he  saw  enclosing  very  ordinary 
fields;  next  he  noted  the  unused  ground 
along  the  tracks  of  railroads.  "That  land 
would  all  be  covered  with  vegetables  in 
our  coTintry/'  he  said.  At  his  hotels  he 
thought  there  was  more  wasted  in  labor, 
food,  and  superfluities  than  would  have 
sufficed  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  a 
third;  indeed,  I  fancy  he  believed  that 
despite  our  cry  of  ''hard  times"  and 
''enforced  economy,"  the  sheer  current 
waste  of  America  would  pay  the  national 
debt  in  a  year. 


VICTOR  HUGO. 

What  freshness  and  fecundity  in  the 
veteran  poet  who  signalizes  his  seventy- 
sixth  birthday  by  publishing  the  "L6- 
gende  des  Siedes  "  I  Hugoesque  alike 
in  its  grand  apostrophes  and  its  gentle 
idyls,  in  its  resounding  declamation  and 
its  simple  pathos,  this  new  outcome  of 
an  old  mint  has  every  coin  stamped  with 
the  image  and  superscription  of  its  cre- 
ator—Hugo's in  thought,  feeling,  auda- 
cious style,  easy  versification,  quaint 
novelty  of  metaphor;  Hugo's  in  its  ca- 
dence by  turns  joyous  and  mournful, 
now  in  sonorous,  thrilling  ballads  of  bat- 
tle, anon  in  charming  genre  fireside  pic- 
tures, here  riotous  in  rhetoric,  there  pe- 
dantic in  research,  everywhere  lofty  in 
aspiration,  though  pushing  oddity  almost 
to  madness. 

Through  all  his  works,  what  a  mixture 
of  genius  and  grotesqueness,  of  majesty 
and  absurdity  in  that  wonderful  man  ! 
Take  his  "  Ninety-Three  *'— a  novel 
monstrously  nonsensical  and  surprising- 
ly splendid— a  novel  demonstrating  that 
to  pass  from  the  ridiculous  to  the  sub- 
lime, as  well  as  the  other  way,  needs  but 
a  step.  With  what  magnetic  power  one 
of  its  first  incidents,  the  rushing  about 
of  the  loose  gun  on  shipboard,  is  wrought 
out  I  Tou  begin  by  despising  the  frivol- 
ity of  the  scene,  and  momentarUy  wait 
to  see  the  writer  ludicrously  break  down 
in  his  preposterous  attempt  at  imposing 
on  your  credulity.  By  degrees  the  situ- 
ation is  filled  in  till  each  successive  ob- 
jeoticm  of  skepticism  is  somehow  spirited 
away,  and  even  the  foreign  reader,  sym- 
pathetically following  the  working  of  the 
French  mind,  is  startled  at  his  own  yield- 


ing. This  episode  of  the  roving  cannon 
ranks  with  the  devil-fish  scene  in  the 
"Toilers  of  the  Sea,"  where  also  the 
reader  finds  appreciative  horror  overcom- 
ing his  first  impulse  of  contemptuous  in- 
credulity. 

Or,  agaiOv  if  you  take  the  boat  scene 
in  "Ninety-Three,"  between  the  sailor 
and  count,  you  agree,  at  the  end,  that  it  is 
not  overstrained.  Yet  think  of  that  frail 
skilf  in  the  opea  British  Channel,  with 
the  waves  running  high,  and  say  if  the 
scene  was  possible.  When  Halmalo  put 
down  his  oars  and  the  old  man  stood  up 
at  fall  height  in  the  bow,  the  boat  must 
have  swung  into  the  trough  of  the  sea 
and  capsized  in  an  instant;  if  lack  of 
steering  failed  to  upset  her,  the  old  man's 
performance  would  have  done  so ;  but  we 
forget  that  trifle  in  the  dramatic  intensi- 
ty of  the  situation.  The  learned  Sergeant 
Hill,  talking  with  a  young  law  student 
regaj^ng  the  will  of  "  Clarissa  Harlowe," 
told  him,  "  Tou  will  find  that  not  one  of 
ihe  uses  or  trusts  in  it  can  be  supported." 
A  sergeant  of  artillery  would  be  equally 
severe  on  the  evolutions  and  skirmishes 
in  "Ninety-Three";  but  the  genius  of 
Hugo  triumphs  over  such  blunders,  like 
SHakespeare's  over  the  seaports  in  Bo- 
hemia. 

"  A  poet  is  a  world  shut  up  in  a  man," 
says  the  "L^gende,"  whose  own  varieiy 
of  theme  helps  to  justify  the  definition. 
We  have  here  the  majestic  conceptions 
of  the  "  Mur  des  Sideles,"  the  "Vanish- 
ed City,"  the  "Hymn  to  Earth,"  the 
"Epic  of  the  Worm  " ;  therewith  we  also 
have  the  music  and  beauty  of  the 
"  Groupe  des  Idylles."  On  one  page  the 
reader  is  touched  with  sympathy  by  the 
"  Cemetery  of  Eylau  '*  and  the  "  Guerre 
Civile";  on  another  he  is  stirred  by  the 
scorn  in  the  "Anger  of  the  Bronze,"  or 
by  the  hate  in  "Napoleon  III.  after  Sfr- 
dan": 

Cei  homme  apourprUon  PiffnomMe  hnnwue. 
On  powtaU  k  tuer,  nuds  onJtU  tam  demenee. 

The  dty  whose  praise  Victor  Hugo 
never  tires  of  sounding,  and  that  has 
adored  and  lampooned  him  for  almost 
half  a  century,  breaks  out  in  a  prolonged 
concord  of  eulogy  for  these  old-age 
strains,  which  recall  no  little  of  the  force, 
fire,  and  finish  of  twenty,  forty  years  ago. 
Well  may  the  Parisians  laud  this  man  of 
mingled  ruggedness  and  delicacy,  whose 
imagination  has  not  yet  lost  its  boldness 
With  age,  nor  the  h^^itg^^trs^jj^^ 
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bard,  in  mockery  of  whom,  nevertheless, 

they  were  lately  repeating  with  giuto  the 

comical  parody  of  a  local  wit: 

Oh^  kuAa,  Hugo  I  oU  hueJi/ira4-cn  ion  mom 

JutUee  encore  rendve  que  ne  fa-t-on  t 

St  qiuuid  aera-ee  gu*au  eorp$  qu"  Academique  on 

nomme, 
0rimpera»4u  d$roemroe,  ran  homtmf 


EVOLUnONABT  HUfTS  FOR  NOVEUSTB. 

We  have  Sheridan's  authority  that  an 
oyster  may  be  crossed  in  loTe — ^in  faot, 
Miss  Zimmem  has  written  a  story  about 
an  oyster  that  actually  was  a  prey  to  the 
tender  passion;  we  have  Shakespeare's 
authority  that  a  hind  will  die  of  it,  if  she 
unfortunately  seeks  to  be  mated  with  a 
lion;  while  it  is  a  regular  tiling  in  the 
laud  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle  (if  Lord 
Byron  can  be  trusted)  for  the  rage  of  the 
Tulture  to  madde;i  to  crime* 

Still  it  was  reserved  for  Darwin  him- 
self to  give  the  great  modem  cue  to  nov- 
elists in  their  study  of  human  nature,  by 
his  * '  Descent  of  Man, "  where  he  says  tiiat 
''injurious  characters  tend  to  reappear 
through  reversion,  such  as  blackness  in 
sheep;  and  with  mankind  some  c^  the 
worst  dispositions  which  occasionally 
without  any  assignable  cause  make  their 
reappearance  in  families,  may  perhapa 
he  rever^iona  to  a  mvag$  state  from 
which  we  are  not  removed  by  many  gen- 
erations. This  view  semna  recognized 
in  the  common  expression  that  suck  m^n 
are  the  *  black  sJ^eep  of  the  family  ,*  ** 

Now,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  odd 
logic  of  this  passage,  it  deady  stakes  oat 
a  ground  and  preempts  a  claim  for  evo- 
lution as  applied  to  romantic  literature. 
None  of  us  could  really  blame  the  modem 
lover  if,  in  making  a  wof ul  ballad  to  his 
mistress's  eyebrow,  he  should  slyly  but 
anxiously  examine  whether  that  eyebrow 
contained  "  a  few  hairs  larger  than  the 
rest,  corresponding  to  the  vibriss»  of  the 
lower  animals."  This  does  occur  in 
some  eyebrows,  we  know;  and  as  it  is 
also  clear  from  the  authorities  first 
quoted,  and  mitoy  more  that  might  be 
cited,  that  the  lower  animals  are  capable 
of  human  passions,  the  cautious  and 
scientifically  disposed  lover  of  the  mod- 
am  epoch  can  hardly  be  asked  to  take  a 
mere  manifestation  of  the  heavenly  in- 
stinct as  proof  of  many  grades  of  remov- 


al, in  his  Duloinea,  from  the  condition  of 
the  oyster,  the  hind,  or,  alas  1  the  vul- 
ture. 

Hence,  even  in  protesting  that  his 
lady's  beauty  hangs  on  the  cheek  of  night 
like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  ^thiop's  ear,  nat- 
urally the  modem  Bomeo  may  not  avoid 
a  glance  to  see  whether  his  Juliet's  ear 
contains  that  fatal  auricular  "blunt 
point "  denoting  assimilation  to  the  low- 
er animals.  And  so  it  is  with  the  work 
henceforth  laid  out  for  novelists:  the 
stereotyped  heroine,  with  coral  lips, 
pearly  teeth,  eyes  of  a  gazelle,  raven  locks, 
swan-like  nedc,  and  so  on,  should  be 
carefully  guarded  from  too  great  animal 
resemblances,  and  above  all  from  "  rudi- 
ments "  or  signs  of  reversion. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far  to 
announce  bluntly  that  "  Lady  Amaran- 
tha's  toes  had  not  the  remotest  indica- 
tion of  ever  having  been  webbed,"  or  to 
put  on  record  the  official  declaration  of 
Fifine,  the  maid,  that  her  fair  mis- 
tress  never  had  been  able  to  erect  her 
ears;  still  the  novelists  might  do  well  to 
take  note  of  those  two  or  three  points  in 
which  Mr.  St.  George  Mivart  and  Mr. 
Wallace  have  pointed  out  the  groat  dis- 
tinctions between  men  and  apes,  and  so 
adroitly  work  them  up  in  those  personal 
descriptions  which  form  a  delicious  part 
of  modem  novels,  as  to  give  their  heroes 
and  heroines  a  pedigree  impregnable  to 
the  most  critically  scientific  scrutiny. 
Hints,  also,  I  think,  might  be  gathered 
from  the  treatment  of  love  on  the  evolu- 
tion hypothesis,  which  has  been  essayed 
by  no  less  an  authority  than  Herbert 
Spencer,  who  has  besides  traced  the 
changes  in  the  methods  of  expressing 
passionate  emotions  by  gestures  and 
cries,  as  pur  humble  ancestry  developed 
to  women  and  men. 

Physiology,  too,  is  not  the  only  de- 
partment into  which  the  novelist  of  the 
future  must  extend  his  studies.  Under 
the  doctrine  of  evolution,  sexual  selection 
is  at  the  basis  of  the  variation  of  species; 
and  what  new  fields  are  open  to  the  nov- 
elist, wh^  he  reflects  for  a  moment  that 
his  main  task  is  only  to  depict  the  pros- 
perities and  adversities  attending  such  a 
mutual  selection  on  the  part  of  Albert 
and  Angelina  I 
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THE  TSUFHOKB. 
Gkx^t  interest  in  telegraphic  subjects 
has  lately  been  aroused  in  the  American 
public  by  exhibitions  of  the  telephone, 
an  instrument  for  transmitting  sound 
Tibrations  by  electricity.  Two  general 
forms  of  this  instrument  are  known,  in 
one  of  which  a  series  of  tuning  forks 
eommnnioates  with  a  precisely  similar 
series  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  and 
the  signals  made  to  one  are  repeated  by 
the  other.  A  more  interesting  form, 
and  the  one  that  has  lately  attracted  so 
much  attention,  is  that  which  receives 
and  transmits  ordinary  Tooal  sounds. 
The  operator  talks  to  a  membrane,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  is  a  resonator 
of  some  kind  which  talks  to  the  auditor 
there.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  msr- 
chine  is  not  new.  It  was  at  first  pro- 
posed to  use  it  for  transmitting  electric 
signals  without  a  wire,  and  in  that  view 
a  trial  was  made  with  it  during  the  siege 
of  Paris.  The  armistice  interrupted  the 
operaticms,  but  M.  Bourbouze,  the  ex- 
perimenter, and  other  iuYentors  have 
continued  to  study  the  subject,  Mr.  A. 
G.  Bell,  professor  of  vocal  physiology  in 
Boston,  being  among  them.  M.  Bour- 
bouze used  a  yibrating  needle  the  move- 
ments of  which  were  effected  by  sound 
waves,  and  another  Frenchman,  M. 
Beuss,  introduced  the  sounding  box  with 
its  membrane.  This  is  a  box  with  a 
membrane  stretched  over  the  top  and  a 
short  tube  of  large  diameter  in  tbe  side. 
The  operator  talks  to  this  tube,  and  the 
box  strengthens  the  sound,  which  Anally 
affects  the  membrane,  causing  it  to  vi- 
brate. Besting  upon  this  membrane  is  a 
thin  copper  disc  attached  to  a  wire  lead- 
ing from  the  electrical  battery.  Above 
and  very  near  it  hangs  a  metallic  point, 
which  forms  the  end  of  a  wire  leading  to 
the  place  to  which  the  meesage  is  to  be 
sent.  The  membrane  rises  slightly  with 
every  vibration,  and  touching  the  point, 
a  current  is  established  and  communica- 
tion effected  with  the  distant  point;  but 
this  commtmication  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
vibration  stops,  and  the  membrane  as- 
Bumee  a  state  of  rest    As  every  simple 


note  is  produced  by  a  definite  number  of 
air  vibrations,  and  every  compound 
souud  is  made  up  of  the  sum  of  several 
simple  notes,  the  apparatus  transmits  a 
definite  number  of  vibrations  for  each 
soimd  which  it  receives;  and  if  those  vi- 
brations can  be  communicated  to  the  air 
at  any  point,  however  distant,  the  ori- 
ginal sounds  will  be  reproduced.  In 
short,  the  instrument  may  be  explained 
as  one  invented  to  transmit  air  vibrations 
by  electricity. 

The  receiver  consists  of  an  iron  rod 
about  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle,  « 
wound  with  insulated  copper  wire,  and 
supported  on  a  wood  box  having  yery 
thin  sides.  The  rod  vibrates  with  every 
passage  of  ihe  current,  and  the  thin  box 
increases  the  amount  of  these  vibrations 
and  makes  them  audible.  It  is  found 
best  to  introduce  several  rods  into  tbo 
insulated  coH,  as  with  only  one  the  sound 
produced  is  rather  snuffling.  In  either 
case,  however,  the  vibrations  of  the  rod 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  even  the  character  of  the 
sound  is  automatically  reproduced. 

The  description  here  given  is  that  of 
Beuss's  instrument,  which  was  illustrat- 
ed last  year  in  the  French  paper  "La 
Nature."  The  exact  construction  of  Mr. 
Bell's  tele^dione  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic, but  it  seems  to  be  quite  similar.  Ho 
is  said  to  make  his  vibrating  membrane 
of  metal.  The  greatest  distance  to  which 
sounds  have  been  sent  is  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  miles,  from  Boston  to 
North  Conway,  N.  H.  The  instrument 
is  not  yet  perfect,  the  sounds  being  fre- 
quently indistinct.  With  a  private  wire 
and  two  persons  accustomed  to  each 
other's  voices  it  would  probably  be  a 
greater  success.  It  is  therefore  likely  to 
be  quickly  introduced  into  business  uses. 
At  present  some  rather  wild  anticipa- 
tions are  indulged  in  by  the  daily  press, 
but  the  instrument  probably  has  a  really 
remarkable  future  before  it. 


DAICAGSS  BT  AH  mSBCT. 
TEAF7IC  on  railways  and  canals  has 
diminished,  public  taxes  do  not  pay  for 
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collection,  and  poverty,  priTation,  and 
misery  have  come  upon  twenty-five  de- 
partments of  France  from  the  ravages  of 
the  phylloxera  insect  wMch  attacks  the 
roots  of  the  grapevines.  Such  is  the 
official  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Academy  of  Sdencat.  The  im- 
portant districts  of  Champagne,  Bai^ 
gandy,  the  Loire,  and  the  Cher,  are  now 
threatened,  and  from  the  greatly  extend- 
ed foothold  which  the  insect  has  now 
gained  it  is  feared  that  its  operatioDS 
will  be  very  rapid.  It  is  not  impossiUe 
that  the  principal  industry  of  France 
will  be  crii^led  for  years.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  wine  is  now  quite  chei^.  The 
hard  times  have  lessened  oonsumption, 
and  the  product  is  so  huge— 900,000,000 
litres,  or  180,000,000  gallons  yearly  from 
France  alone— that  1^  stock  in  the  mar- 
ket is  maintained  in  spite  of  the  great 
ravages  of  the  insect  The  cheapest 
claret  is  sold  in  New  York  for  ^40  a 
cask,  or  about  66  cents  a  gallon.  Of 
this  24  cents  ia  for  duty. 


THB  SUHMBB  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOI& 
SuMMSB  schools  of  science  proved  very 
popular  last  year,  and  are  to  be  contin- 
ued this  season.  A  lady  who  studied  in 
the  botanical  school  at  Harvard  said 
that  work  began  properly  at  nine  o'clock 
and  continued  to  twelve;  but  the  pupils 
were  so  eager  to  reap  all  possible  braefit 
from  the  six  weeks*  course,  that  some 
were  in  the  laboratory  by  7:80  in  the 
morning.  One  lady  made  hersdf  sick  in 
a  week  by  over  study,  and  many  others 
injured  themselves  by  too  close  implica- 
tion. The  Professor  finally  prohibited 
work  out  of  the  regular  hours.  The 
schools  will  be  reopened  July  6,  and  con- 
tinue to  August  17,  the  term  being  six 
weeks  long;  applicatioiis  to  be  made  by 
June  1.  The  courses  will  be  five  in  num- 
ber, as  follows:  General  chemistry  and 
qualitative  analysis,  under  Mr.  C.  F.  Ma- 
bery,  to  whom  (at  Cambridge)  applkia- 
tions  must  be  sent;  fee,  $25  and  cost  of 
supplies.  Phflduogamic  botany,  by  Prof. 
G^rge  L.  Goodale;  fee,  $25.  For  lec- 
tures without  laboratory  practice  the 
charge  is  $10.  Cryptogamio  botany  will 
be  taught  by  Pro!  W.  G.  Farlow;  fea^ 
$25.  liicro60(^>e8,  etc.,  are  provided  by 
the  univerrity.  Students  in  this  course 
should  have  a  previous  knowled^  of 
phsnogamic  botany.    In  addition  to  lab- 


oratory iffactice  excursions  will  be  made 
and  lectures  given.  Prof.  Fariow's  ad- 
drees  is  6  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Prof.  N.  &  Sfaaler  and  Mr.  Wm.  M. 
Davis,  Jr.,  will  give  a  course  in  geology, 
including  instruction  in  Cambridge,  and 
a  trip  through  Massachusetts  to  New 
York.  The  tuition  fee  is  $50^  and  other 
costs  uboui  $50  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  $85  for  travelling  expenses.  When 
the  regular  exeuralon  is  finished  a  more 
extmded  trip  will  be  made  if  desired,  to 
the  Maramaih  Cave  and  other  localities, 
on  the  way  to  Nashville,  where  the 
American  Association  will  have  its  next 
meeting. 

Lastly,  the  school  provides  a  course  on 
'K>51ogy,  by  Mr.  W.  Faxon  and  Mr.  W. 
K.  Brooks;  fee,  $25.  It  will  comprise 
lectures,  laboratory  work,  and  excuraoos 
to  the  neighboring  seashores.  Apply  to 
Mr.  W.  Faxon,  Cambridge,  Maseaicha- 
setts. 

The  Cornell  EzcwrsUm. 

Cornell  university  also  has  its  summer 
school  of  natural  history,  and  it  will 
ti^  a  peculiar  form  this  year.  Prof. 
Theodore  B.  Comstook  proposes,  if  suffi- 
cient encouragement  is  given  before  May 
1,  to  charter  a  steamer  and  qp^id  six 
weeks  on  the  great  lakes.  The  dieap- 
ness  of  steamer  travel  makes  a  trip  of 
this  kind  in  very  comfortable  style  poasl* 
ble  at  moderate  expense.  The  price  is 
fixed  at  $125,  which  includes  tuition  fee 
and  every  other  expense,  for  thirty  daya; 
and  $8.50  per  day  for  ten  days  more. 
The  time  may  be  extended  beyond  forty 
6b!J%  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  excuy 
sionists.  BufEalo  or  Cleveland  will  be 
the  starting  point,  and  the  line  of  travel 
will  be  around  tiie  south  shore  of  the 
lakes  Brie,  Huron,  and  Superior,  return- 
ing by  the  north  shore.  The  steamer 
wiU  be  a  free  rover,  and  visit  places  oai- 
side  of  the  usual  lines  <^  traveL  Leo- 
tures  will  be  given  and  dredging  done, 
tiie  results  of  whidi  will  be  distributed 
among  the  pupils,  and  shares  may  also 
be  subsoribed  for  by  schools,  teadiers, 
and  others.  These  shares  will  entitle  the 
holders  to  part  of  the  botanical  and  lo- 
ologieal  collections  made. 

WifUaiM  Rocky  Mountain  Exeursion^ 

A  more  private  but  very  extended  e]^• 
cwreion  will  be  made  by  Williams  college 
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stodentB,  vsder  the  care  of  Prol  6mi- 
bom  Tomey,  who  holds  the  ohair  of  nsX- 
ural  history  in  the  college.  No  lees  are 
charged,  and  Prof.  Tenney  receives  no 
compensation.  The  number  of  students 
is  limited  to  fifteen,  who  will  for  tiie 
most  part  pay  their  own  expenses,  ajd 
the  expedition  is  not  open  to  the  public 
Tlie  students  are  selected  with  reference 
to  the  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  the  various  departments  of 
xofSlogy,  entomology,  <Mmithology,  ich- 
thyology. Extensive  collections  will  be 
made  in  all  departments  of  natural  histo- 
ry, which  will  be  deposited  in  the  Wil- 
liams college  natural  history  museum 
and  the  lyceum  of  natural  history  in  the 
college.  The  excursion  will  start  early 
in  July  and  return  in  time  for  the  regu- 
lar autumn  college  opening.  This  is  ev- 
idently intended  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  enterprises  of  the  year  for  field 
instruction. 

A  Texas  Trip. 

Butler  college,  Irvington,  Indiana,  will 
send  an  expedition  to  Texas,  with  head- 
quarters at  Dallas  in  that  State.  Sttol- 
ies  in  geology  and  natural  history  will  be 
mainly  pursued,  and  collections  made  ei 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects,  plants,  and 
fossils.  The  number  of  students  will  be 
from  ten  to  twenty-five,  and  ikej  will 
leave  Indiani^lis  June  90,  under  tiie 
charge  of  Prof.  John  A.  Myers.  Mam- 
motih  Cave,  Lookout  mountain,  and 
other  places  of  interest  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  will  be  visited,  and  the  party 
will  return  in  time  for  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  meeting 
at  Nashville.  Dallas,  which  is  to  be  the 
centre  of  operations,  is  a  thriving  town 
in  the  grazing  region  of  Texas,  and  is  a 
good  place  for  the  study  of  botany  and 
BoOlogy. 

Another  lake  excursion  is  i»rojeoted  by 
the  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers,  who 
e^;>ect  to  spend  two  weeks  in  visiting  the 
famous  mining  districts  of  that  region. 
Though  not  precisely  a ''  summer  school,*' 
this  wiU  be  both  a  prof  essional  and  social 
excursion. 

A  committee  of  Wisconsin  teachers  re- 
commend the  introduction  of  this  system 
of  summer  schools  in  that  State.  They 
want  to  have  a  daes  formed  under  Prol 
T.  a  Chamberiin,  State  geologist,  to 
commence  at  St.  Croix  Falls,  and  make 
geological,    zoological,    and    botanical 


studies  down  the  Mississii^i  to  Bock 
Island.  Headquarters  would  be  on  ft 
large  boat. 

DirecUnrs  of  other  summer  schools  are 
requested  to  send  notices  of  the  work 
they  are  planning  to  do  to  the  office  of 
this  magasine. 


AJS  INTRLLIGSNT  QUABAIITIKB. 
Thb  quarantine  history  of  New  York 
was  quite  remarkable  in  1876.  Yellow 
fever  was  epidemic  at  several  ports  along 
the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast,  and  no  less 
than  863  vessels  came  into  New  York 
from  those  ports,  ninety-nine  of  which 
had  the  disease  on  board,  either  during 
the  voyage  or  in  port.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
autiiorities  were  not  disposed  to  encour- 
age commerce  between  the  city  and  the 
infected  towns.  Philadelphia  and  Balti- 
more adopted  an  interdiction  of  aU  trade 
with  Savannah,  as  a  precaution.  But  a 
bolder  and  wiser  policy  has  gradually 
been  introduced  into  the  New  York  quar- 
antine. Instead  of  being  a  loser  by  the 
yellow  fever,  that  city  was  called  upon  to 
take  the  whole  trade,  and  did  so  without 
hesitation,  though  the  voyage  from 
Charlsston  and  some  other  ports  occupied 
less  time  than  the  average  incubation 
period  of  the  disease,  which  might  be  in- 
troduced unnoticed  into  the  city  unless 
preventitive  measures  were  taken.  Oi^ 
ders  were  given  to  receive  no  passengers 
from  the  afflicted  cities,  so  that  the  quar- 
antine authorities  had  only  the  cargo  and 
crew  to  deal  with.  The  ship  was  tho- 
roughly fumigated  and  the  cargo  dis- 
charged as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with 
safe  supervision.  This  rapid  discharge  is 
advised  because  a  ship's  heated  hold  is 
just  the  place  for  the  full  development  of 
the  f  omites.  If  the  cargo  does  carry  the 
germs  of  the  disease,  the  worst  thing  that 
can  be  done  is  to  leave  it  in  the  ship, 
which  is  then  likely  to  become  a  pest- 
house.  Prompt  removal  reduces  the 
danger  to  a  minimum.  By  this  intelli- 
gent course  New  York  was  able  to  keep 
open  her  communication  with  Savumah 
in  the  height  of  the  epidemic,  and  she 
was  the  only  city  on  the  Atlantic  to  do  so. 
More  cotton  than  ever  came  to  her  harbor. 
The  hygienic  results  are  notioeaUe.  Al- 
though more  than  a  thousand  deaths  oc- 
curred in  Savannah,  not  one  case  of  yel- 
low fever  reached  the  city  of  New  York 
by  water.    Two  or  three  cases  of  sickness 
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from  Tessels  ooenrred  in  that  citj  and 
Brooklyn ;  bat  though  these  were  said  to 
be  yellow  fever,  their  subsequent  history 
did  not  sustain  the  supposition.  They 
were  probably  a  form  of  malarial  ferer 
which  so  nearly  reeemblee  the  more 
dreaded  disease  that  time  is  required  to 
distinguish  between  them.  Two  cases  of 
real  yellow  fever  reached  the  city  by  rail, 
but  all  others  woe  stopped  at  quarantine, 
which  contained  patients  from  January 
to  the  latter  part  of  October,  excepting 
one  month — May.  In  all,  sLzty  were 
treated  there,  most  of  whom  were  sup- 
posed to  haye  yellow  fever;  but  of  these 
only  tiiirty-nine  really  had  that  disease, 
the  remainder  having  the  peculiar  form 
of  malarial  fever  before  spoken  ol  These 
results  sustain  the  intelligent  action  of 
the  quarantine  offtcers  who  have  stripped 
off  the  terrors  which  once  hung  about  the 
name  quarantine,  and  still  do  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world  and  of  our  own 
country. 

THB  "OBASSHOIfniB  0(»UII6SIOIf.** 
Thb  last  Congress  made  an  appropria- 
tion of  $18,000  for  an  l!ntom<dogical 
Commisflion,  and  for  once  the  Qovem- 
ment  has  made  a  perfectly  satisfactory 
series  of  appointments.  Prof.  0.  V. 
Riley,  the  distinguished  and  experienced 
State  entomologist  of  Missoari,  is  the 
chief  of  the  commission,  while  Pro! 
Gyrus  Thomas,  State  Bntomologist  of 
Illinois,  one  of  the  most  noted  American 
authorities,  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  an* 
thor  of  several  works  on  insect  and 
other  morphology,  are  its  other  mem- 
bers. They  wiU  have  their  headquar- 
ters at  Br.  Hayden's  office,  in  Wash- 
ington, and  also  a  Western  office  in  St. 
Louis.  In  the  division  of  work  Prof. 
Riley  takes  the  country  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  and  south  of  ik^  forty-eighth 
parallel.  Prof.  Hiomas  has  Minnesota, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  and  East  Wy- 
oming, and  Dr.  Packard  the  remainder 
of  the  country  west  of  tliese  two  areas. 
The  object  of  the  commission  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  discovery  of  the  best 
means  of  lessening  the  ravages  of  insects 
upon  American  crops;  but  to  learn  this 
it  will  be  necessary  to  study  not  only  the 
life  histories  of  the  grasriiopper  and 
Colorado  beetle,  but  also  their  climatic 
and  geographical  relations.  The  damage 
done  by  insects  probably  amounts  to  some 


•eores  of  mfllions  yeariy^  and  it  has  long 
been  apparent  that  (me  of  the  next  ser- 
Tices  demanded  of  scientific  men  would  be 
efficient  aid  and  direction  in  the  warftue 
of  man  against  his  smallest  foes  in  tiie 
animal  wortd.  In  the  eariy  history  of  a 
country,  it  is  posdble  to  provide  against 
these  losses  hj  cultivating  an  excess  of 
land,  but  when  population  becomes  con- 
oentrated  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  loss. 
The  destructiveness  of  insects  has  never 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  within  the 
last  half  century,  which  is  also  notable  as 
a  period  of  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  civilized  portions  of  the 
worid.  Now  that  the  welfare  of  a  great 
empire  has  been  seriously  threatened  by 
the  operations  of  one  insect,  and  several 
States  in  our  own  country  have  been  so 
overrun  with  another  insect  that  both  the 
States  concerned  and  the  general  Gov- 
ernment have  been  compelled  to  modify 
tiieir  laws  in  order  to  afford  relief  to 
farmers,  the  important  relation  of  insect 
to  human  life  has  become  dear,  and  is  re- 
ceiving due  attention. 

ttUHVKYlNO  PLANS  FOB  TEB  8IASON. 

Thb  work  of  the  Government  surveys 
will  not  be  stopped  by  the  unfortunate 
failure  of  Congress  to  pass  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  army.  Hayden's  party  will 
be  in  field  by  the  middle  of  May,  and 
Wheeler  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
prompt.  The  former  will  confine  his 
work  to  the  region  north  of  the  Pssciflo 
railroad  and  east  of  the  Y^owstone 
Park.  The  triangulating  party,  under 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wilson,  will  survey  a  system 
of  triangles,  and  locate  the  prin- 
cipal peaks.  Mr  Henry  Gannett  will 
take  charge  of  the  topographical  work  in 
the  western  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Chittenden  in 
the  eastern  half  of  tiie  field.  A  f  ourtti 
division,  under  Mr.  G.  R.  Bechler,  will 
survey  in  the  nori^m  potion,  near  the 
Yellowstone  Park.  Each  of  these  di- 
visions contains  about  ten  thousand 
square  miles,  so  that  if  the  parties  are 
able  to  complete  their  work,  the  ground 
covered  will  be  quite  large. 


THB  0AX7SBS  OF  YIOLBBT  DBAIS. 
Ths  vi<4ent  deatiis  in  Great  Britain  in 
1874  were  no  less  thm  17,930,  the  higfh- 
est  number  ever  registered.  There  were 
18  executions  and  1,509  suicides,  so 
that  16^810  may  be  classed  as  unex* 
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peotod.  BMlways  killed  1»«49,  \yum 
oonyeyanoes  1,813,  and  it  is  noted  that 
thoee  modes  of  oonTeysaoe  which  aee 
mostlj  peooliar  to  cities  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  this  great  sUughter.  Street, 
or  so-called  horse  railroads,  killed  68 
persons,  omnihnsss  55»  cabs  61,  and  car- 
riages ^  and  these  numbers  show  how 
great  is  the  skill  and  care  exercised  in  the 
crowded  streets  of  cities.  The  source  of 
the  remaining  1,068  deaths  bj  horses  is 
not  giren  in  onr  authoritj  (a  Scotch  pa- 
per), but  it  is  probable  that  ezereise  in 
the  saddle  had  much  to  do  with  them. 
There  were  042  deaths  in  coal  mines,  and 
118  in  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  other  mines. 
Lif^tning  killed  2S,  sunstroke  00,  and 
cold  114  There  were  461  persons  poi- 
soned, about  one-third  being  suicides. 
The  bite  of  a  fox,  of  a  lat,  of  a  leech, 
the  scratch  of  a  cat,  and  the  sting  of  a 
hornet  each  killed  (me  person,  and  two 
were  stung  to  death  by  wasps.  Of  other 
noteworthy  causes  of  death,  it  is  men- 
tioned that  a  girl  fourteen  years  old  died 
in  childbed. 

A  HOW  INDUCTION  COIL. 
Thb  largest  induction  coil  ever  made 
has  lately  been  ccmstructed  for  Mr.  Wm. 
Spottiswoode  by  Mr.  Apps.  It  has  two 
primaries,  of  which  the  one  used  for  long 
sparks  weighs  sixty-seven  pounds  and  is 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  iron  wires  44  inch- 
es long  and  8.5625  inches  in  diameter* 
The  wire  is0.0S2  inch  in  diameter.  This 
primary  has  660  yards  of  copper  wire 
0.006  inch  in  diameter,  and  wound  in 
1,844  turns  in  six  layers.  The  spark  ob- 
tained with  this  primary  is  remarkably 
long  in  proportion  to  the  battery  power 
used.  With  five  Qrove's  quart  cells  the 
spark  was  28  inches,  witih  ten  cells  85 
inches,  with  thirty  cell»87.5  inches  and  42 
inches,  and  it  is  tiioughtthat  even  better 
results  could  be  obtained.  The  insulation 
is  so  good  that  seventy  cells  have  been 
used  without  injury.  The  condenser  is 
smaller  than  usual,  being  of  the  sise 
commonly  used  with  a  ten-ineh  coil.  It 
has  126  sheets  of  tinfoil,  18  by  8 1-4  inch- 
es, separated  by  two  sheets  of  varnished 
paper.  The  other  primary  is  heavier 
than  the  above  descoibed,  weighing  02 
pounds.  The  secondary  coil  contates 
280  mUes  of  wire,  in  841,860  tons.  It 
is  used  for  spectroscopes  and  for  short 
sparks.    The  power  of  this  instrument  is 


really  comparable  to  th«t  ol  lightning. 
A  block  of  flint  glass  three  inches  thick 
has  been  pierced  with  the  28-inch  qtark. 


ISXNCH  FBOFEBXr  OWNEBA. 

Thb  flnanoial  strength  of  the  French 
is  a  constant  marvel  to  other  nations* 
Political  economists  point  to  the  single 
standard  of  ooinage  (mt  to  the  double 
standard,  aooording  as  they  consider 
France  to  adhere  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sjwtems,  as  the  source  of  this 
strength.  But  the  difference  between 
that  and  other  nations  is  probably  more 
oonspieuotts  in  ike  management  of  gov- 
ernment loans  than  in  any  other  thing. 
The  French  government  does  not  depend 
on  syndicates.  More  than  four  million 
Freiioh  men  and  women  have  subscribed 
to  the  public  debt,  and  whatever  arrange- 
ments are  made  with  great  bankers,  the 
eommoQ  people  of  France  are  always  in- 
vited to  take  a  part  of  the  bonds  at  a 
fixed  and  fair  price.  Tliat  country  is 
noticeably  distinguished  from  Great 
Britain  by  the  equally  wide  distribution 
of  land.  There  are  more  tiian  five  mil- 
lion peasant  proprietors  in  France,  while 
the  United  Kingdom  is  owned  by  about 
200,000  persons.  In  EngUnd  one  poson 
in  180  probably  owns  land,  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  house  property,  and 
outside  of  London  one  in  80  owns  a 
house.  In  Scotland  one  in  400  is  a  land- 
owner, and  one  in  28  has  a  house  in  his 
name.  In  Ireland  one  in  815  owns  land, 
but  only  one  in  120  has  title  to  a  house* 

TBUKXEfOMKntlCAL  SUBYBY  OF  NXW 
YOBK. 

Ths  board  ol  commissioners  in  whose 
charge  is  placed  the  {Mrojected  trigono- 
metrical survey  of  New  York  State  report 
that  preparations  have  been  made  for  be- 
ginning the  work  in  ten  counties  west- 
ward from  the  line  of  the  upper  Hudson 
liver  to  Seneca  lake*  The  starting  points 
are  the  four  United  States  Coast  Survey 
statkms  at  Mt  Baflnesque,  near  Troy, 
Helderberg,  Princetown,  and  Greenwich. 
The  position  of  these  points  has  been 
very  accurately  ascertained  by  mesne  of 
two  independent  lines  of  triangles  car- 
ried from  New  England  and  Fire  Island 
through  Connaoticiit  and  Massachusetts. 
The  State  Surv^,  therefore,  enjoys  the 
advantage  of  stMting  from  points  that 
belong  to  the  gieat  chain  of  stations  ea- 
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tftUiBhed  hf  ike  fenenl  GoTenuii«nt» 
and  these  are  so  placed  Uiat  the  flni  line 
of  triangles  which  crosses  the  Stele  will 
connect  directly  with  another  chain  of 
similar  stotions  on  the  gveat  lakes.  The 
I^an  followed  inclndes  the  selection  of 
prominent  devmtions  of  land  tor  princi- 
pal ste^ons.  An  earthen  vessel  of  pecu- 
liar shape  and  markings  will  be  sunk  be- 
low the  first  line»  and  its  centre  cleotiy 
marked.  Above  this  will  be  placed  a 
squared  stone  projecting  from  the  gnmnd. 
The  latter  will  be  the  visible  base  of  op- 
orations  in  common  use,  but  the  former 
will  be  the  permanent  and  anthoritative 
rieference  in  case  of  anj  difflcnltj  or 
doubt  It  is  intended  to  esteblish  these 
points  about  twelve  miles  apart»  and 
their  positions  will  be  determined  bj 
careful  astronomical  observations,  cheek- 
ed by  accurate  measurements  of  their 
distance  from  neighboring  stations. 
Wherever  the  nature  of  the  groimd  com- 
pels the  placing  of  these  stations  at  dis- 
tances inconvenientl  J  great,  subordinate 
points  will  be  established  in  the  mtermo- 
diate  ground.  In  the  present  working 
ground  the  highlands  which  bound  the 
Mohawk  valley  on  the  WHrth  and  south 
afford  admirable  positions  for  these  sta- 
tions. 

The  director  of  tiie  survey  reports  that 
the  work  is  well  received  by  farmers,  and 
he  gives  some  ezcdlent  reasons  why  it 
should  be.  Boundary  marios  have  so 
generally  disappeared  that  in  tracing  the 
boundaries  of  eleven  counties  where  sixty 
comers  had  been  made,  only  two  were 
found.  It  is  a  part  of  Mr.  Gardner's 
plan  to  preserve  these  old  lines,  marking 
them  in  a  permanent  manner.  The  cost 
of  bad  work  appears  to  have  been  very 
large  to  the  people.  Thecitiaens  of  the 
State  spend  $40,000  for  maps  that  are 
really  wordiless.  Designing  persons  ob- 
tain aid  for  improper  enterprises  by  ex- 
hibiting false  maps,  and  there  is  no 
means  of  disproving  their  assertions. 
€k>imties  and  towns  have  contributed 
large  sums  to  such  projects,  and  the  to- 
tal is  estimated  at  forty  million  dollars. 
Half  of  this  was  paid  for  the  Oswego 
Midland  railroad,  which  Mr.  Gkiidner 
says  would  never  have  been  built  had  its 
supporters  known  the  character  of  the 
country  it  would  cross  and  the  ruinous 
original  cost  and  running  expenses  in- 
volved in  its  heavy  cuttings  and  high 


grades*  The  cost  of  surveying  the  whole 
State  is  estimated  at  $900,000  for  the 
trigonometrical  woric,  which  is  all  that  it 
now  projected.  To  this  must  eventually 
be  added  toipogniphj  and  ma{^)ing, 
though  these  are  not  necessary  for  fixing 
boundaries.  Still,  the  whole  sum  re- 
quired, distributed  as  it  would  be  over 
ten  years'  time,  would  be  a  light  burden 
and  a  remunerative  expenditure. 


TSB  USB  OF  AIR  IN  ORE  DBB88ING. 

A  ooutBSPbxDSNT,  Mr.  M.  F.  M.  Oa- 
ain,  writes  us  that  the  article  on  '*Hot 
Water  in  Dressing  Ores  "  in  the  March 
number  **  is  another  good  illustration  of 
how  great  men  will  stumble  over  little 
things.  Permit  me  to  express  a  princi- 
ple with  regard  to  the  same  matter,  by 
which  without  Sittinger's  profound  cal- 
culations, without  Bansom's  laboratory 
experiments,  the  entire  question  about 
the  best  medium  (liquid  or  fiuid)  for  sep- 
arating two  equal  sixed  particles  of  solids 
according  to  their  density  (spedfic  gravi- 
ty) can  be  settled  for  every  special  case." 
His  ''principle*' is  that  the  ideal  fluid 
for  this  purpose  is  one  that  is  more 
dense  than  the  lighter  of  the  two  particles 
and  less  dense  than  the  heavier.  But  this 
isnonewrevelatiou.  Thediliicultyisthat 
tiiere  is  but  one  fluid  of  the  kind,  and 
only  one  metal  (disregarding  the  very 
rare  ones)  to  which  it  can  be  implied. 
The  fluid  is  mercury  and  the  metal  gold. 
The  latter  has  a  q>eoific  gravity  of  say 
10,  and  therefore  sinks  when  it  is  carried 
upon  a  bath  of  fluid  quicksilver,  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  say  18.6.  The  sand 
with  which  the  metal  is  mixed  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  only  8.6  to  6,  and 
floats  over  the  mercury  bath  and  away 
into  the  waste,  thus  effecting  the  desized 
separation.  This  operation,  and  the  fact 
that  tiiere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  theoreti- 
cally ideal  fluid,  was  clearly  pointed  out 
by  Bittinger,  for  i^iom  Mr.  Gasin  ap- 
pears to  have  so  little  respect.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  does  bring  forward  one 
new  point,  and  it  is  an  important  one. 
He  asserts  that  air  can  be  made  to  act  as 
an  "ideal"  flxdd,  in  the  sense  referred 
to  here,  by  imparting  motion  to  it.  This 
conclusion  depends  on  the  consideration 
that  "motion of  the  fluid  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  the  fall  of  the  solid  particles 
is  equivalent  (by  friction,  adhesion,  le- 
sistanae)  to  an  increase  of  density  of  the 
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fluid.  Thorcfore  air  majr  hj  impaited 
motion  have  the  iame  sepamting  eileet, 
in  a  q>6oified  case,  as  water  wonkl  haf« 
without  motion." 

If  Mr.  Oazin  would  state  his  case  dif- 
ferently, he  would  see  more  oleatlj  the 
place  that  air  has  as  a  separating  medium. 
It  cannot  be  made  an  ideal  fluid,  but  it 
is  comparable  with  water,  which  also  ia 
never  an  ideal  fluid,  for  there  is  no  ore  of 
common  occurrence  that  is  lighter  than 
water.  The  question  in  ore  dressing 
really  is  whether  air  can  be  made  to 
work  as  well  as  water.  Theoretically  we 
can  see  no  objection,  but  in  practice  a 
great  many  obstacles  arise.  The  cost  is 
greater  both  for  machinery  and  operat- 
ing expenses;  the  ore  has  to  be  dried 
either  before  or  after  crushing,  and  the 
efliciency  of  the  apparatus  is  still  doubt- 
fuL  It  may  be  possible  to  sare  more 
flne  dust  than  by  the  wet  methods,  but 
this  point  remains  unproved. 

This  subject  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  Inyolves  very  great  interests.  It  is 
a  singular  fact  that  the  mechanical  treat- 
ment of  ores,  which  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  mining  sdenoe  and  practice,  is  not 
taught  in  any  of  the  American  mining 
schools.  Bnglirii  sdentido  men  occa- 
sionally point  to  America  as  the  land  of 
sound  and  general  scientiflo  teaching,  but 
we  fear  that  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
our  schools  would  rob  us  of  that  reputa- 
tion. It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  less 
complete  system  of  instruction  than  that 
in  some  of  our  technical  schools,  or  a 
more  erratic  sense  of  industrial  needs 
than  among  some  of  our  school  man- 
agers. 

FOLAB  OOLONIZATION. 

OoHOBBSS  did  not  i^iH^>priate  the 
$60,000  asked  for  by  Oapt.  Howgate,  but 
from  the  peculiar  state  of  politics  in  the 
last  Congress  this  is  not  tiiought  to  in- 
dicate an  unfavorable  reception  of  his 
scheme.  The  bill  was  not  reported  from 
the  naval  committee.  It  will  probably 
be  brought  up  next  December.  That 
will  of  course  be  too  late  to  accompli^ 
anything  this  year,  so  that  the  summer 
is  lost  to  the  main  expedition,  but  C^it. 
Howgate  now  proposes  to  send  out  an 
agent  to  settle  upon  a  site  for  the  pro- 
posed camp,  engage  Bsquimaux,  and 
make  other  preparatioos.  In  faot,  it  is 
proposed  to  spend  as  much  as  $17,<M)0  in 


preliminary  work  and  stores,  and  it  is 
thought  that  tUs  can  be  done  without  itt- 
creasiag  the  ulUmate  cost  of  the  expedi- 
tion more  than  four  thousand  dollars.  We 
regret  to  see  that  the  newspapers  are  apt 
to  talk  about  <'a  daah  to  the  pole  ''when 
they  speak  of  this  scheme.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  eueh  dash  will  be  attempt- 
ed. Oapt.  Howgate  should  start  out 
with  the  fixed  detwmination  of  making 
no  attempt  whatever  to  reach  the  pole 
the  first  year  or  two.  The  dariiing  style 
has  been  the  only  one  used  in  the  cen- 
turies through  which  the  history  of  Arctio 
exploration  runs.  What  is  now  of  most 
importance  is  the  inauguration  of  tenta- 
tive methods.  They  are  pretty  certain 
to  win  in  the  end,  and  the  other  metiiod 
of  management  is  about  as  certain  to 
fail. 

The  €k>vemment  commission  appointed 
to  hrrestigate  the  oondnct  of  the  English 
expedition  has  reputed  that  its  failure 
was  principally  due  to  the  omission  of 
lime-juice  from  the  provision  of  ihe  riedge 
parties.  The  reason  for  leaving  it  out 
was  that  fuel  would  have  to  be  carried  to 
thaw  it,  and  with  a  load  of  887  pounds  to 
the  man,  the  sledge  parties  were  already 
we^hted  down.  This  shows  how  the 
most  labored  and  extensive  preparations 
fora  <<  dash  "  may  be  defeated  by  failure 
in  even  one  apparently  small  item. 

Now  that  the  sul^jeot  of  Arctic  coloni- 
zation is  so  energetically  discussed  in  this 
country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  rqrab- 
hsh  the  recommendations  of  a  German 
government  commission  appointed  to 
consider  the  scheme,  when  it  was  first 
proposed  by  Wejprecht.  These  were  as 
foUows: 

**  1.  The  exfdoration  of  the  Arctic  re- 
gions is  of  great  importance  for  all 
branches  of  science.  The  commission 
recommends  for  such  exploration  the  es- 
taUishment  of  fixed  observing  stations. 
From  the  principal  station,  and  support- 
ed by  it,  are  to  be  made  exploring  expe- 
ditions by  sea  and  by  land. 

**  2.  The  commission  is  of  opinion  that 
the  region  which  should  be  explored  by 
organised  German  Arctic  explorers  k 
the  great  inlet  to  the  higher  Arctic  r^ 
gions  situated  between  the  eastern  shore 
of  Greenland  and  the  western  shore  of 
Spitsbergen* 

"  Considering  the  results  of  the  second 
German  Arctic  expedition^  a  principal 
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fltotion  should  be  estftblidied  on  tiie  east- 
em  shore  of  €hreeiiland,  and  at  least  two 
secondary  stations,  fitted  out  for  pBtma- 
nmt  mTestigation  of  different  sdentiflo 
questions,  at  Jan  Mayen  and  on  the  west* 
em  shore  of  Spitsbergen.  For  certain 
scientific  researofaes  the  principal  station 
should  establish  temporary  stations. 

**  8.  It  appears  yerj  desirable,  and  so 
fax  as  seientifio  preparations  are  concern- 
ed, possible,  to  commence  these  Arctic 
explorations  in  the  year  1877. 

'<4.  The  commission  is  conyinoed  that 
an  exploration  of  the  Arctic  regions, 
based  on  such  principles,  will  furnish 
Tahiable  results,  eren  if  limited  to  the 
region  between  Greenland  and  Spitsber- 
gen; but  it  is  also  of  opinion  that  an  ex- 
haustiTC  solution  of  the  problems  to  be 
solyed  can  only  be  expected  when  the 
exploration  is  extended  over  the  whole 
Arctic  Eone,  and  when  other  countries 
take  their  share  in  the  undertaking. 

''The  commission  recommends,  there- 
fore,  that  the  principles  adopted  for  the 
German  undertaking  should  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  goyemments  of  the  States 
which  take  interest  in  Arctic  inquiry,  in 
order  to  establish,  if  possible,  a  complete 
circle  of  obserying  stations  in  the  Arctic 
sones.*' 

It  will  be  obseryed  that  the  Germans 
looked  forward  to  oecupying  tlie  adjacent 
parts  of  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen  as 
their  share  of  a  line  of  outposts  to  be  es- 
tablished by  different  nations  around  the 
Arctic  circle.  In  any  such  scheme  Amer- 
ica would  necessarily  be  called  on  to  bear 
a  part,  and  by  Captain  Howgate's  plan 
her  station  would  be  the  line  of  Smith's 
Sound  and  its  northern  prolongations. 
This  is  certainly  her  natural  field,  and  is 
not  only  the  roadway  by  whidi  most  of 
our  explorers  haye  made  their  attempts  to 
reach  the  pole,  and  therefore  hallowed 
by  their  historical  straggles,  but  it  is  al- 
so that  portion  of  the  Arctic  region  whidi 
lies  nearest  us.  It  is  emphatically  a 
Aome  field  to  us. 

TwraTT-ssym  meteors  fell  in  the 
United  States,  and  two  earthquake  shocks 
were  experienced,  in  Febnuury. 

WwKK  the  Gh!eat  Bastem  was  recency 
cleaned  800  tons  of  barnacles  were 
scraped  from  her  bottom,  an  area  of 
more  t^n  63,000  square  feet 


Dusnra  the  hurricane  of  January  80 
the  wayes  in  the  British  channel  were 
forty  fbet  high  as  measured  by  a  mareo- 
graph. 

In  December,  while  the  snow  was 
blocking  the  roads  of  this  country,  Aus- 
tralia enjoyed  a  temperature  of  110  to 
116  in  the  shade. 

SsABOH  has  again  been  made  for  the 
{danet  Vulcan,  the  existence  of  which  is 
indicated  by  Leyerrier's  osculations,  but 
without  success. 

Ahono  the  results  of  Nordensjold's  last 
trip  to  the  Jenisei  riyer  in  Siberia  was  a 
IMece  of  mammoth  hide  found  witii  some 
bones  of  that  animal. 

Htosa,  '<the  city  of  health,**  is  to  be 
built  on  the  Courtland's  estate,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  west  of  Worthing,  Sus- 
sex, England.  Work  will  be  commenced 
this  spring. 

Thb  "Big  Bonanza  "  yielded  «90,10a,- 
908  gold  and  $25,700,083  silyer  from  its 
disooyery  to  September  80,  1876.  In 
this  deposit  the  usual  preponderance  of 
gold  oyer  silyer  is  reyersed. 

Thb  Mammoth  Caye  is  but  one  among 
many  cayems  in  the  subcarboniferous 
limestones  of  Kentucky,  the  total  length 
of  which  Prof.  Shaler  thinlcs  is  at  least 
100,000  miles. 

DuRDra  the  continuance  of  the  CenteiH 
nial,  the  Pennsylyania  railroad  carried 
nearly  flye  millions  of  passengers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  out  of  their  700,486  trunks, 
yalises,  bags,  boxes,  and  bxmdles  only  96 
were  mislaid. 

Thb  opening  of  the  safes,  more  than 
twenty  in  number,  which  were  exposed 
in  the  great  fire  at  the  American  Watch 
Company's  New  York  building  proyed 
that  safes,  as  now  made  by  good  firms, 
are  really  fire-proof  under  ordinaiy  cir- 
cumstances. Watch  moyements,  bank 
bills,  diamonds  and  jewelry,  all  came  out 
in  good  order  from  most  of  them,  though 
in  some  cases  the  outside  plates  were  red 
hot.  In  one  safe  was  a  delicate  lace 
shawl,  worth  $1,500,  which  was  quite  un- 
injured. 
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Two  French  astronomerSy  MM.  An- 
dr6  and  Angot,  have  asked  to  be  sent  to 
San  Francisco  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Mercnry  on  May  5,  1878,  They  hc^  to 
obtain  data  which  will  make  the  next 
transit  of  Yenns  more  fruitf oL 

Dnsnro  the  last  year  the  Signal  Service 
extended  its  telegn^h  lines  across  the 
Staked  Plain  to  San  Diego,  California. 
Two  continuoos  lines  of  telegraph  now 
extend  across  the  country,  one  in  the 
northern  and  one  in  the  southern  region* 

Addithnto  of  interesting  animab  are 
frequently  made  to  the  New  York  Aqua- 
rium. The  blind  Proteus  from  Austria^ 
Axolotl  from  Mexico,  Salamanders  from 
Germany,  and  some  curious  fish  from 
China  are  among  the  latest  additions  to 
the  tanks. 

Thb  combined  Signal  and  Lif  e-Saving 
Service  at  Cape  Henry  is  reported  to 
have  saved  $600,000  worth  of  property  in 
the  storms  which  marked  the  end  of 
March.  Telegraphic  connection  is  found 
indieqpensable  to  efficient  work  in  watch- 
ing the  coast 

Thb  bullion  product  of  the  United 
States  from  July  1,  1876,  to  June  30, 
1870,  was  about  $86,250,000,  of  which 
$46^790,000  was  gold  and  $38,600,000 
silver.  The  annual  gold  product  of  the 
world  is  supposed  to  be  about  $25,000,- 
000  greater  tiian  that  of  silver. 

Thb  copper-bearing  rocks  of  Lake 
Superior  are  reported  by  the  geologist  of 
Wisconsin  to  extend  almost  uninterrupt- 
edly across  that  State.  In  the  Nemaka- 
gon  river  masses  of  native  copper  have 
been  found,  and  that  country  may  be- 
come a  rich  copper  region. 


Thb  second  congress  of  Amerioanistes 
will  meet  in  Luxembourg  September  10 
to  13  next.  Information  and  tickets 
may  be  had  in  England  of  Mr.  F.  A. 
Allen,  16  Fitzwilliam  Road,  Clapham, 
S.  W.  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  be 
less  speculation  and  more  research  than 
at  the  last  congress. 


Pb&sons  desirous  of  procuring  brook 
and  salmon  trout  for  restocking  the  wa- 
ters of  New  York  State  can  do  so  by  ad- 
dressing Seth  Green  at  Rochester,  who 
will  send  them  on  the  payment  of  the 
travelling  expenses  of  a  messenger  and 
the  giving  of  full  directions  as  to  route 
and  whom  to  call  on. 

A  CLASS  in  plain  oookiBg  was  latdy 
formed  at  the  New  York  Cooking  School. 
The  course  consisted  of  twelve  lessons. 
The  tuition  fees  for  girls  who  bear  their 
own  expenses  are  fifty  cents  for  a  single 
lesson,  or  $6  a  course;  for  charitable  so- 
cieties, in  behalf  of  their  protegees,  $6  a 
course ;  for  ladies  sending  their  cooks  for 
instruction,  $10  a  course. 

A  showbb  of  stones  is  reported  to  have 
fallen  February  >  10  in  Social  Circle^ 
Waltcm  county,  Georgia,  varying  in  siae 
from  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  man's  two 
fists,  irregular  in  shape,  dark  grayish 
color,  intesq>ersed  with  a  bnght,  shiny 
substance  resembling  mica.  The  shower 
was  brief,  extended  over  about  four  acres 
of  ground,  and  followed  an  explosive 
sound. 

Panio  fears  are  likely  to  prove  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spits  dog.  The  belief 
that  this  species  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
hydrophobia,  and  inclined  to  bite  an. 
small  provocation,  has  led  a  great  many 
owners  to  deliver  up  their  Spitz  dogs  to 
the  police  for  destruction.  In  one  city. 
East  Brooklyn,  there  was  said  to  be  4^000 
of  them,  but  the  number  is  now  much 
reduced.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  simi- 
lar panic  among  brutes  may  account  for 
the  extinction  of  some  wild  species  of 
? 


AcooBDiNe  to  one  of  the  German  papent, 
the  Zo51ogical  Garden  at  Cologne  has 
been  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  fight  be- 
tween two  Polar  bears.  They  were  male 
and  female,  and  the  latter,  being  over- 
come, was  finally  dragged  by  the  male  to 
the  reservoir  of  water  in  the  den,  and 
held  down  until  she  was  dead.  Then 
her  lifeless  body  was  dragged  arotmd  the 
place  for  some  time  by  her  furious  con- 
queror. 
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CURRENT  LITERATURE. 


MiBaMiBTDixAu's  "Autobiognphj,"^ 
which  comprises  two-thirds  of  this  toIu- 
minous  publication,  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  an  interesting  sort  of  book. 
It  appeals  much  more  to  the  genend 
reader  than  most  of  tiie  mnltitndinoas 
Tolomes  whioh  she  gave  to  the  world 
daring  her  lifetime,  and  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  it  takes  its  place  among  the 
limited  number  of  excellent  personal 
memoirs  in  the  language.  (For  this  pur- 
pose, howeyer,  we  must  add,  it  would 
need  to  be  disembarrassed  of  the  bio- 
graphical appendage  afiElxed  to  it  by  the 
editor,  which,  though  carefully  and 
agreeably  prepared,  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard as  rather  a  dead  weight  upon  the 
book*  It  repeats  much  of  what  the  au- 
thor has  related,  and  enyelopes  her  nar- 
mtive  in  a  diffuse,  eulogistic  commenta- 
ry whioh  strikes  the  reader  sometimes  aa 
superfluous  and  sometimes  as  directly 
at  yariance  with  the  impression  made 
upon  him  by  Miss  Martineau's  text.) 
ICiss  Martineau  was  indeed,  intellectually, 
one  of  the  most  remurkable  women  who 
hare  exhibited  themselves  to  the  world* 
She  was  not  delicate,  she  was  not  grace- 
ful, or  imaginatiye,  or  aesthetic,  or  some 
of  the  other  pretty  things  that  literary 
ladies  are  expected  to  be;  but  she  was 
extraordinarily  vigorous;  she  had  a 
great  understanding— a  great  reason. 
She  gives,  intellectually,  a  great  imjures- 
sion  of  force.  She  was  a  really  heroic 
worker,  a  genuine  philosopher,  and  she 
made  her  mark  upon  her  time.  Her 
reader  *s  last  feeling  about  her  is  ibaA  she 
was  thoroughly  respectable.  He  will 
have  had  inoid«ital  feelings  of  a  less  ge- 
nial kind;  he  will  have  been  irritated  at 
the  ooarseness  of  some  of  her  judgments 
and  the  complacency  of  some  of  her 
claims;  at  her  evident  want  of  tact  and 
repose;  at  a  disposition  to  whioh  he  will 
even  permit  himself,  perhaps,  to  ai^ly 
the  epithet  of  meddlesome.  But  he  wiU 
have  a  strcmg  sense  of  Miss  Martineau's 
care  for  great  things — her  sustained  de- 
sire, prompting  her  always  to  production 

•**BarrUtMciraneau'tAuUMoffraphv.'''  With 
Memorials  by  Mabia  Wkston  CnAPitAjr.  In 
8  volt.    Bofton :  Jai.  R.  Oigood  A  Oo. 


of  some  kind,  to  help  along  and  enlight- 
en the  human  race.  She  was  a  combat- 
ant, and  the  whole  force  of  her  nature 
prompted  her  to  discussion.  Such  na- 
tures cannot  afford  to  be  delicate— to  be 
easily  bruised  and  scratched;  neither  can 
they  afford  to  have  that  speculative  oast 
of  fancy  which  wastes  valuable  time  in 
stnruples  that  are  possibly  superfluooa  and 
queetions  that  are  possibly  vain.  In 
spite  of  any  such  apologetic  view  of  her 
disposition  as  may  be  put  forth,  howevert 
it  is  probable  that  Miss  Martineau's  auto- 
biography will  give  (^tence  enough.  She 
speaks  out  her  mind  with  complete  frank- 
ness upon  most  of  the  persons  that  she 
has  known,  subject  to  the  single  condi- 
tion, of  her  book  being  puUlshed  aftar 
her  death.  Of  its  being  postponed  until 
the  death  of  the  objects  ot  her  criticism 
we  hear  nothing,  thou^  this  would 
haye  been  more  to  the  point.  Miss 
Martineau  deals  oat  disapproval  with 
so  liberal  a  hand,  that  among  those  p^^ 
sons  conoemed  who  are  still  living 
much  resentment  and  disgust  must  inev- 
itably ensue.  Downri^t  and  vigorous  as 
she  is  in  spirit,  there  is  no  mistiming  the 
degree  of  her  censure,  and  as  (whatever 
else  she  may  be)  she  is  not  a  flippant 
writer,  it  has  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing deliberate  and  premeditated.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  decide  upon  the 
propriety  of  her  hard  knocks,  or  to  point 
out  the  particular  cases  in  which  they 
might  have  been  a  little  softer;  but  we 
cannot  help  saying  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  Miss  Martineau's  general  atti- 
tude toward  individuals  whioh  inspires 
one  with  a  certain  mistrust.  She  was 
evidently  always  judging  and  always  ut- 
tering judgments.  Her  business  in  life 
was  to  have  opinions  and  to  promulgate 
them,  and  as  objects  of  opinion  she  seems 
to  have  regarded  persons  very  much  as 
she  regarded  abstract  ideas — attributing 
to  them  an  equal  unconsciousness  of  de- 
nunciation. This  eageniess  to  qualify 
her  fellow  members  of  society  would 
have  been  perhaps  a  great  virtue  if  Min 
Martineau^s  powers  of  observation  had 
been  of  extraordinary  fineness;  but  in 
spite  of  an  occasional  very  happy  hit,  we 
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hardly  think  this  to  hare  been  the  case. 
Sometimes,  evidently,  she  went  straight 
to  the  point,  and  often,  independently  of 
the  justice  of  her  appreciation,  this  is  ex- 
pree»ed  with  an  extremely  vigorous  neat- 
ness. But  frequently  her  descriptions  of 
people  strike  us  as  both  harsh  and  super- 
ficial, and  more  especially  as  heaied,  even 
after  the  lapse  of  years.  She  goes  out  of 
her  way  to  pronounce  very  unflattering 
yerdlcts  upon  men  and  women  who  have 
apparently  had  little  more  connection 
with  her  life  than  that  they  have  been 
her  contemporaries.  This  is  apart  from 
the  rightful  spirit  of  an  autobiographyy 
which,  it  seems  to  us,  should  deal  only 
with  people  who  have  been  real  factors 
in  the  writer's  life.  The  latter  pages  of 
Miss  Martineau*8  first  volume  contain  a 
series  of  portraits,  some  brief,  some  more 
extended,  of  which  it  must  be  said  that 
their  very  incisive  lines  make  tbem  ex- 
tremely entertaining.  Miss  Martineau*s 
style  is  always  excellent  for  strength  and 
fulness  of  meaning,  and  at  times  she  has 
a  real  genius  for  terseness.  Lord  Camp- 
bell "was  wonderfully  like  the  present 
Lord ;  was  facetious,  in  and  out  of  plaoe ; 
politic;  flattering  to  an  insulting  degree, 
and  prone  to  moralizing  in  so  trite  a  way 
as  to  be  almost  as  insulting."  That  has 
almost  the  condensation  of  Saint-Simon. 
There  is  a  very  vivid,  satirical  portrait 
in  this  same  chapter  of  a  certain  Lady 
Stepney,  who  wrote  silly  novels  of  the 
''fashionabb"  type  which  Thackeray 
burlesqued,  and  boasted  that  she  received 
£700  a  piece  for  them;  and  there  are 
sketches  of  Campbell,  Bulwer,  Landseer, 
and  various  other  persons,  which  if  they 
are  wanting  in  gracioii8ness,are  not  want- 
ing in  spirit.  Miss  Martineau  gives  in 
•xtejhso  her  opinion  of  Macaulay,  and  a 
Tery  low  opinion  it  seems  to  be.  It  is, 
however,  very  much  the  verdict  of  time — 
save  in  regard  to  the*"  dreary  indolence  ^ 
of  which  the  author  accuses  him,  and 
which  will  excite  surprise  in  the  readers  of 
Mr.  Trevylyan's'*Life."  Of  Lockhart 
and  Croker  and  their  insolent  treatment 
of  herself  and  her  fame  in  the  early  part 
of  her  career,  she  gives  a  lamentable,  and 
apparently  a  just  account;  but  stories 
about  the  underhandedness  and  trucu- 
lence  of  these  discreditable  founders  of 
the  modem  art  of  "reviewing"  are  by 
this  time  old  stories.  There  is  also  a 
story  about  poor  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  which, 
45 


though  it  consorts  eqoaUy  with  the  im- 
pression whidi  this  litUrateur  oontriyed 
to  diffuse  with  regard  to  himself,  it  was 
less  decent  to  relate.  When  Miss  Mar- 
tineau left  England  for  America,  Mr. 
Willis  gave  her  a  bundle  of  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  vwrious  people  here;  and 
on  arriving  in  this  country  and  proceed- 
ing to  present  Mr.  Willis's  passports,  she 
found  that  the  gentleman  was  unknown 
to  most  of  ikB  persons  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  A  fastidious  delicacy 
might  have  suggested  to  Miss  Martineau 
that  her  lips  were  sealed  by  the  fact  that, 
of  slight  value  as  these  documents  were, 
she  had  at  least  accepted  and  made  use  of 
them.  We  suppose  there^was  no  case 
in  which,  even  when  repudiated,  they 
did  not  practically  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion. But  Miss  Martineau  was  not  fas- 
tidiously delicate. 

This  copious  retrospect  appears  to  have 
been  written  about  the  year  1865,  when  the 
author  had  ceased  to  labor ;  having  earned 
a  highly  honorable  repose,  and  being 
moreover  incapacitated  by  serious  iU 
health.  She  appears  then,  at  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  to  have  thought  her  death 
very  near ;  but  she  lived  to  be  a  much  older 
woman — ^for  upward  of  twenty  years. 
Her  motive  in  writing  her  memoirs  is 
affirmed  to  be  a  desire  to  take  her  good 
name  into  her  own  hands,  and  anticipate 
the  possible  publication  of  her  letters,  an 
event  which,  very  properly,  she  sternly 
deprecates.  As  to  these  letters,  however, 
Mrs.  Chapman  publishes  several,  and 
makes  liberal  use  of  others.  The  reader 
wonders  what  her  correspondence  would 
have  been,8ince  what  she  destined  to  pub- 
licity is  occasionally  so  invidious.  Anoth* 
er  motive  with  Miss  Martineau  appears 
to  have  been  a  desire  to  set  forth,  in 
particular,  the  history  of  her  religious 
ofMnions — ^the  history  being  sufficiently 
remarkable.  Bom  among  the  primi- 
tive Unitarians  (the  city  of  Korwich, 
her  paternal  home,  was,  we  believe,  a 
sort  of  focus  of  this  amiable  form  of 
Dissent),  she  passed,  with  her  advance  in 
life,  from  a  precocious  and  morbid  youth- 
ful piety  to  the  furthest  limits  of  skepti- 
cism. The  story  is  an  interesting  one, 
and  it  forms  both  the  first  and  the  last 
note  that  she  strikes  ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  (even  among  persons  as  little 
"  theological  *'  as  herself)  her  reflec- 
tions on  this  subject  will  serve^o  ex- 
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•mplify  her  judgment  at  its  best.  Her 
skepticism  is  too  dogmatic  and  her  whole 
attitude  toward  the  ''superstition"  she 
has  cast  off  too  much  marked  by  a 
small  eagerness  for  formulas  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  a  narrow  compla- 
cency in  the  act  of  yentUating  her  nega- 
tions. She  cannot  keep  her  hands  off 
affirmations  about  a  future  state,  and 
she  lacks  that  imaginatJYe  feeling  (so  in- 
dispensable in  all  this  matter)  which 
suggests  that  the  completest  form  of  the 
liberty  which  she  claims  as  against  her 
theological  education  is  tacit  suspen- 
sion of  judgment.  In  general  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  is  certainly  not  superficial,  but 
here,  in  feeling,  she  is.  This  howeyer  is 
the  penalty  of  haying  been  narrowly 
theological  in  one's  earlier  years  ;  it  al- 
ways leayes  a  bad  trace  somewhere,  es- 
pecially in  reaction.  The  chu^ters 
in  which  Miss  Martineau  describes  these 
early  years  are  admirable;  they  place  be- 
fore us  most  yiyidly  the  hard  conditions 
of  her  childish  life,  and  they  describe 
with  singular  psychological  minuteness 
the  unfolding  of  her  character  and  the 
growth  of  her  impressions.  They  have  a 
remarkable  candor,  and  it  certainly  can- 
not be  said  that  the  author's  portrait  of 
her  youthful  self  is  a  flattered  one.  We 
doubt  whether,  except  Bousseau,  any 
autobiographer  ever  had  the  courage  to 
accuse  himself  of  so  ungraceful  a  fault 
as  infant  miserliness.  "  I  certainly  was 
very  close,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  "all 
my  childhood  and  youth."  Her  account 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  and 
accompanied  her  first  steps  in  literature, 
of  the  first  money  she  earned  (she  was  in 
sore  need  of  it),  and  of  the  growth  of  her 
form  and  development  of  her  powers, 
and  her  confidence  in  them — all  this  is 
extremely  real,  touching,  and  interest- 
ing. She  succeeded  almost  from  the 
first,  but  her  success  was  the  result  of  an 
amount  of  unaided  exertion  which  excites 
•our  wonder.  What  fairly  launched  her 
was  the  publication  of  her  "  Tales  in  Il- 
lustration of  Political  Economy,"  and 
there  was  something  really  heroic  in  the 
way  that  as  a  poor  young  woman  with 
••  views  "  of  her  own  and  without  help- 
ful companionship,  she  explored  and 
mastered  this  tough  science.  Her  views 
prevailed,  and  floated  her  into  distinc- 
tion. We  have  no  space  to  allude  to  the 
details  of  the  rest  of  her  career,  one  of 
the  principal  events  of  which  was  her 


visit  to  America  in  1884.  It  lasted  mors 
than  two  years,  and  was  commemorated 
by  Miss  Martineau,  on  her  return,  in  no 
less  than  six  volumes.  Mrs.  Chapman 
deals  with  it  largely  in  her  supple- 
mentary memoir,  treating  chiefly,  how- 
ever, of  the  visitor's  relations  with  the 
Abolition  party.  Miss  Martineau  evi- 
dently exaggerates  both  the  odium  which 
she  incurred  and  the  danger  to  which 
she  exposed  herself  by  these  relations. 
They  were  natural  ones  for  an  ardentl j 
liberal  Englishwoman  to  form,  for  the 
Abolitionists,  to  foreign  eyes,  must  at 
that  time  have  represented  the  only  emi- 
nent feeling,  the  only  sense  of  an  ideal, 
visible  amid  the  commonplace  prosperity 
of  American  life.  In  her  last  pages  Miss 
Martineau  indulges  some  gloomy  fore- 
bodings as  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States,  which  offers,  she  says,  the  ovlj 
instance  on  record  "  of  a  nation  being 
inferior  to  its  institutions."  This  was 
written  in  1856;  we  abstain  from  hazard- 
ing a  conjecture  as  to  whether  she  would 
think  better  or  worse  of  us  now. 


We  have  two  good  novels,  one  very  for- 
eign and  the  other  very  domestic.  The 
first  is  by  Auerbach,*  whose  high  purpose 
and  truly  ideal  treatment  of  the  narra- 
tive all  who  have  read  "  On  the  Heights  " 
will  remember  with  pleasure.  He  pre- 
serves the  same  style  essentially  in  this 
story,  although  it  is  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent character.  A  painter  visiting  a  coun- 
try village  in  company  with  a  young 
scholar  and  philosopher  who  is  an  assistant 
librarian  and  is  called  the  collaborator, 
paints  as  a  Madonna  the  beautiful  daugh- 
ter of  the  keeper  of  the  village  inn.  He 
falls  in  love  with  her,  attracted  no  lest 
by  her  unconcealed  love  for  him  than 
by  her  beauty.  He  takes  her  to  town 
with  him,  a  town  T^here  there  is  a  lit- 
tle German  court,  very  refined  esthetikf 
and  very  high-dried  old  manners.  The 
poor  girl  drives  him  almost  mad  with 
her  awkwardness,  her  ignorance  of  pol- 
ished life,  and  her  independence.  It  docs 
not  help  the  matter  that  in  the  latter  re- 
spect she  wins  the  favor  of  others,  even 
of  the  Prince  himself.  After  a  while  he 
avoids  her,  takes  to  wine-drinking,  and 
comes  home  drunk.  She  sees  her  posi- 
tion, and  from  what  he  is  suffering,  and 

***LorleyandBdnAard.*^  By  Bbbtbold  AI^ 
sitBACH.  Translated  by  Charies  T.  Brooks.  IGmo^ 
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she  goes  back  to  hor  parents,  leaying  be- 
hind her  an  unreproachful,  fond,  and 
most  toaohing  letter  of  farewelL  Poor 
girl !  sad  as  it  was  for  her,  what  else  could 
she  do  ?  It  was  the  best  course  under 
the  circumstances;  for  although  her 
heart  broke  over  it,  she  at  least  kept  her 
love  for  him,  and  tJiat  by  remaining  she 
might  have  lost.  After  a  while  she  dies, 
and  he  after  a  long  time  betrothes  him- 
self to  another  woman,  who  loves  him, 
and  to  whose  lore  he  responds  with  such 
a  feeling  as  beauty  and  sweetness  and 
devotion  might  raise  in  the  breast  of  a 
man  whose  heart  is  really  in  the  grave  of 
his  dead  wife.  He  dies  before  a  second 
marriage  from  injuries  received  in  a  dis- 
pute with  his  brother-in-law.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  simple  story  of  humble  life 
presented  temptations  to  treatment  in 
the  most  literal  and  realistio  way.  But 
in  Auerboch's  hands  it  is  ideal.  Its  like- 
ness in  certain  respects  to  the  story  of 
"A  Princess  of  Thule"  will  strike  all 
the  readers  of  William  Black's  most 
charming  novel.  But  the  treatment  is 
as  unlike  as  the  incidents  and  the  locali- 
ties. Auerbach's  little  novel  is  essen- 
tially German  in  thought,  in  feeling,  in 
purpose,  in  treatment.  Wo  have  never 
read  a  more  thoroughly  German  book. 
This  character  is  given  to  it,  and  its  ideal- 
ity is  very  much  enhanced  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  collaborator,  who  is  constantly 
looking  upon  every  incident  of  life  from 
a  lofty  philosophic  point  of  view;  serious 
generally,  sometimes  humorous,  often 
serio-comic.  "  Wilhelm  Meister  "  itself 
is  not  a  more  thoroughly  characteristio 
production  of  the  German  mind.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  a  sweet,  simple,  touch- 
ing story,  the  sentiment  diffused  through 
which  has  a  peculiar  charm.  It  forms 
one  of  Mr.  Henry  Holt's  well  selected 
"Leisure  Hour  Series."  The  transla- 
tion is  marked  by  idiomatio  vigor  and  a 
very  skilful  adaptation  of  the  rustic 
phraseology  of  one  language  to  that  of 
the  other. 

— As  unlike  to  this  as  can  be  is  a  novel 
by  an  author  whose  name  is  entirely  new 
to  us,  but  whose  work  bears  the  traces 
of  some  literary  experience.*  Its  double 
title  is  very  well  chosen.  In  it  a  number 
of  people,  young  and  middle-aged,  are 
gadiered  together  for  the  summer  in  the 

•  **  LoM  in  IdXenm.  A  Sammer  Story."  By 
Ellto  W.  OLirsT.  8vo  (pfiper),pp.  181.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  B.  lippincott  &  Co. 


beautiful  Connecticut  country  house  of 
one  of  them— a  wealthy  young  bachelor. 
There  they  all  fall  in  love.  We  can 
hardly  say  that  everybody  falls  in  love 
with  everybody  else;  but  it  is  pretty 
nearly  that  Everybody  is  in  love  with 
some  one  else;  and  the  consequence  is, 
after  a  good  deal  of  cross-purposing  and 
some  suilering,  half  a  dozen  marriages. 
The  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  purpose  of  the  novel  and  in  the 
manner  of  treatment  of  character  by  the 
novel  writer  could  not  be  more  clearly 
ezampled  than  by  "Love  in  Idleness." 
It  is  absolutely  without  plot,  has  hardly 
enough  coherence  to  be  called  a  story,  is 
entirely  without  incident.  And  yet  it  is 
very  interesting  from  the  first  page  ix> 
the  last,  although  its  Interest  is  not  of 
the  highest  kind  even  in  the  novel  range. 
To  give  our  readers  any  notion  of  it  is 
quite  impossible  without  telling  them  al- 
most aU  that  happens,  aU  that  is  said, 
thought,  and  felt  by  the  various  person- 
^es.  The  book  is  strongly  American; 
but  its  Americans  are  of  the  most  culti- 
vated classes;  and  it  is  guiltless  of  hard- 
fisted  farmers.  Southern  slave-drivers, 
and  California  gold-diggers.  It  is  en- 
tirely free  from  that  irritating  intellect 
tual  eruption  sometimes  called  Ameri- 
can humor.  In  fact,  its  personages  are 
taken  both  from  the  Old  England 
and  the  New;  and  side  by  side,  one  set 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  as  in  real  life.  He  who  must 
perforce  be  called  the  hero  is  a  Senator 
forty-eight  years  old,  who  is  engaged  to 
marry  a  rather  cool,  reserved,  and  stately 
woman  of  thirty,  but  is  loved  almost  at 
first  sight  by  Pelise  Clairmont,  a  girl  of 
nineteen,  half  French,  half  American,  of 
enchanting  beauty,  and  still  more  capti- 
vating ways.  She  is  loved  by  almost 
every  other  man  in  the  book;  but  her 
avowed  lover  is  the  Senator's  younger 
brother,  who  is  the  host  of  the  assembled 
company,  exclusive  of  Pelise,  who  lives 
near  by  with  her  guardian,  a  certain 
judge.  The  Senator  loves  the  young 
girl  as  fondly  as  she  loves  him,  and  still 
more  deeply,  and  what  the  result  is  we 
shall  leave  our  readers  to  find  out  from 
the  book  itself,  which  will  richly  repay 
the  novel  reader.  It  is  exceedingly  well 
written,  and  its  social  machinery  is  man- 
aged with  skill;  but  it  is  a  little  too 
much  elaborated  in  the  conversations,  QJp 
which  are  rather  excessively  epigram- o 
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matio  at  times.  The  author  of  such  a 
uoYel,  if  not  an  old  hand,  should  give  us 
something  better  and  stronger  ere  long. 
— "  The  Man  Who  Was  Not  a  Colonel  "♦ 
Ls  an  amusing  story  of  that  kind  that 
may  be  denominated  ''light"  even  in 
fiction.  The  author  rattles  on  through  a 
variety  of  incidents,  and  adventures,  and 
true-love  tangles,  without  trying  the 
reader's  intellect  with  any  particularly 
severe  infliction  of  character  study.  It 
is  a  model  of  that  literature  which  has 
received  the  distinctive  title  of  raUway^ 
because  in  travelling  we  do  not  care  to 
be  bothered  with  thinking  on  our  own 
part  or  others. 

M&.  Wallaob  has  done  well  in  seleot- 
Ing  the  comprehensive  title  "  Russia  "f 
tor  his  book.  It  is  no  mere  record  of 
a  journey,  or  description  of  a  country  or 
people  as  a  traveller  sees  them.  The  au- 
thor spent  six  years  in  the  land  of  the 
Tsars,  studied  the  language,  and  lived 
with  the  people,  and  now  he  endeavors  to 
show  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
nation,  its  past  history  and  present  strug- 
gles, besides  making  minute  studies  of 
the  serf  system,  the  communes,  emanci- 
pation in  its  methods  and  results,  the  pe- 
culiar conjunction  of  autocracy  and  demo- 
cracy in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
government,  the  agriculture,  the  reli- 
gion, politics,  population,  and  other  im- 
portant factors  of  a  great  empire.  The 
book  is  sufficiently  praised  when  we  say 
that  ail  these  subjects  are  well  treated. 
The  author  is  careful  to  point  out,  as  an 
analyst  should,  where  his  studies  are 
incomplete,  and  he  modestly  tells  us 
that  his  work  is  not  presented  as  an  unas- 
sailable summation  of  truth,  but  as  the 
conclusion  to  which  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
server came  after  long  and  careful  study. 
We  could  not  ask  for  better  evidence 
of  his  sincerity  than  in  the  defence 
which  he,  an  Englishman,  makes  of 
the  Tsar's  policy  of  foreign  annexation  I 
He  tells  us  that  this  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  autocratic  choice,  but  is  the 
only  available  one  of  three  modes  of  re- 
straint against  marauding  tribes.  These 
three  are  a  great  wall,  a  military  cor- 
don, and  annexation.  The  first  is  im- 
possible in  a  country  that  for  hundreds 

•*'Th4  Man  Who  Wat  im  a  OoUmd:^  ^y  a 
HighPilvate.    Lorlng.  pablisher.    $0.90. 
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of  miles  has  no  durable  building  material, 
the  second  has  been  tried  and  found  im- 
practicable. As  to  the  last,  there  is  a 
choice  between  an  armed  frontier  and 
occupation  of  the  marauder's  country, 
and  the  latter  course  is  followed  because 
it  is  cheaper  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  To 
the  question  so  often  asked  in  England, 
How  far  is  Bussian  ''  aggrandization  "  to 
go  ?  Mr.  Wallace  answers  that  the  Rus- 
sian arms  cannot  stop  until  they  reach 
the  frontier  of  some  stable  power.  In 
short,  to  those  Russophobists  in  England 
who  look  with  such  alarm  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Russians  toward  India,  he 
calmly  replies  that  this  approach  is  both 
inevit^le  and  desirable  I  No  wonder  he 
tells  his  oountrymen  that  it  is  their  duty 
to  know  Russia  better.  It  is  plainly  im- 
possible to  even  review  in  the  most  con- 
cise manner  the  numerous  important  dis- 
cussions in  this  remarkable  book,  with- 
out producing  another  book  in  doing  so. 
Mr.  Wallace's  work  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  studies  in  social  and  governmen- 
tal economy  ever  written,  and  several 
causes,  aside  from  his  personal  fidelity 
and  fitness,  combine  to  make  it  so.  In 
general,  Russian  society  exhibits,  so  far  as 
the  peasantry  are  concerned,  a  simplicity 
of  life  and  thought  that  carries  the  ima- 
gination irresistibly  back  to  prchistorio 
times.  No  civilized  race,  no  etUturvolk, 
presents  such  aboriginal  relations  in  its 
family  and  commonwealth.  The  nobles, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  all  the  cultured 
class,  are  fermenting  with  great  views 
and  plans  of  social  reform.  The  ideas 
that  made  such  havoc  in  the  early  days 
of  the  French  revolution  have  again 
swept  within  human  vision,  but  this  time 
they  were  caught  up  by  a  practical-mind- 
ed Emperor  and  crystallized  into  the 
greatest  premeditated  political  reform  of 
this  century  I  The  wonderful  feat  of 
quietly  emancipating  forty  million  bond- 
ed servitors,  at  one  stroke,  the  institution 
on  a  tremendous  scale  of  what  the  dream- 
ers have  declared  to  be  the  classic  rela- 
tion of  social  man— communism,  the  di- 
vision of  land,  taking  about  one-half  from 
the  rich  and  giving  it  to  the  poor — such 
marvels  as  these  throw  a  halo  of  Arabian 
magic  about  the  history  of  this  simple  peo- 
ple since  1861.  When  to  these  attractions 
is  added  the  fact  that  this  land  of  social 
classicity  and  political  ideals  is  entirely  ao- 
oessible  to  study,  as  no  other  nation  of  like 
simple  culture  is,  we  thinkythatvfeaMoitfv! 
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enough  hare  been  giren  for  sayhig  that  oar 
author  has  chosen  the  ripest  field  in  the 
world  for  his  harvest  labors.  He  has 
shown  himself  a  most  conscientious  and 
able  worker  in  it,and  our  own  country  will 
be  fortunate  if  the  social  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  in  its  Southern  States  ever 
finds  so  unprejudiced  and  painstaking  a 
historian  as  he.  To  Americans  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's book  should  be  more  interesting 
and  valuable  than  to  any  other  readers, 
for  many  of  these  questions  which  be 
discusses  so  thoroughly  have  been  settled 
in  precisely  the  opposite  way  in  this 
country!  For  instance,  emancipation 
here  was  violent,  the  severance  of  mas- 
ter-and-slave  relations  complete,  the  fu- 
ture ataiua  of  the  two  interested  parties 
was  not  previously  fixed,  and  no  com- 
pensation was  given  to  either.  Here 
land  is  held  solely  by  individual  tenure; 
no  person  has  enforced  local  bonds,  but 
is  free  to  move  everywhere — that  is,  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Indians.  We  reject 
the  colonization  plan  of  dealing  with  ma- 
rauding enemies,  and  adopt  the  armed 
frontier  system.  In  short,  we  are  dia- 
metrically opposite  in  our  conclusions, 
and  yet  we  have  a  national  problem  that 
is  in  two  important  respects  essentially 
the  same  as  Russia's.  The  settlement  of 
a  continent  and  the  amalgamation  of 
races  is  the  double  task  imposed  on  us  as 
well  as  them.  One  mode  of  accomplishing 
it  we  can  see  going  on  about  us;  its  pre- 
cise opposite  is  well  exhibited  in  Mr.  Wal- 
lace's *•  Russia.  *• 


Me.  Andebsok  cannot  be  considered  a 
model  traveller.  His  **Six  Weeks  in 
Norway  "*  gives  hardly  anything  but  the 
starting  out  on  each  morning,  the  names 
of  places  passed,  and  the  arrival  at  night. 
But  the  traveller  in  that  country  needs 
something  of  just  this  kind,  and  this 
book  will  therefore  do  very  well  for  a 
guide.  Indeed,  it  is  well  filled  with  facts 
suitable  to  such  a  service.  Norway  is  a 
hard  country  to  travel  in.  The  frequent 
rains  and  steady  fish  diet  are  depressing 
to  dry  foreigners  with  a  previous  suffi- 
ciency of  phosphorus,  and  like  our  own 
country  there  is  little  besides  the  scenery 
to  engage  attention.  Nor  is  the  interior 
the  best  part  of  the  country.  It  looks 
best  in  a  profile  view  seen  from  the  wa- 

♦  "  5te  Weekf  in  Nonoay:^  By  E.  L.  Akdbb- 
BON.    Robert  Clarke  &  Co. 


ter.  Whoever  wonld  see  Norway  must 
visit  the  fiords  in  a  yacht,  and  not  trouble 
the  land  much. 


Thb  discussion  of  the  mutual  attitude 
of  religion  and  science,  particularly  in 
regard  to  what  is  known  as  the  theory  of 
development,  goes  ceaselessly  on.  Books 
upon  the  subject  follow  each  other  so 
rapidly  that  it  would  seem  that  they 
must  long  since  have  ceased  to  find  any 
considerable  number  of  readers,  much 
more  of  buyers.  We  confess  that  we  are 
somewhat  weary  of  the  controversy;  par- 
ticularly as  it  is  kept  up  chiefiy  on  the 
side  of  those  who  call  themselves  reli- 
gionists, who  mostly  seem  to  be  unable 
to  bring  forward  any  new  arguments, 
and  no  less  to  fail  to  appreciate  the  atti- 
tude and  the  purpose  of  those  whom  they 
have  made  their  antagonists.  Science, 
as  we  believe,  did  not  seek  this  contro- 
versy, but  was  forced  into  it  by  the  at- 
taolra  of  the  champions  of  religion,  and 
is  now  necessarily  kept  somewhat  on  the 
defence.  It  would  seem  that  nearly  ail 
that  can  be  said,  and  all  l^t  need  be 
said,  has  already  been  brought  forward* 
But  each  new  disputant  that  enters  upon 
the  defence  of  theological  dogma  seems 
to  be  convinced  that  he  is  the  man  of  men 
who  is  to  protect  religion  against  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  danger  in  which  it 
is  placed  by  the  observation  of  nature 
and  the  speculation  upon  discovered  facts 
which  now  occupies  so  many  physicists, 
including  some  of  first-rate  ability. 

We  may  as  well  say,  if  we  have  not  al- 
ready said  in  our  previous  remarks  upon 
the  books  upon  this  question  which  have 
been  reviewed  in  the  pages  of  *'  The  Gal- 
axy," that  we  do  not  regard  the  theory 
of  evolution  as  established.  Facts  of 
great  interest  bearing  upon  it  have  been 
discovered,  and  deductions  from  those 
facts  have  been  made  and  set  forth  with 
great  ingenuity  and  plausibility,  so  that 
it  demands  serious  attention  from  the  sct- 
enHfiepoUUofvimc,  But  this  seems  to  us 
all  that  has  been  done.  Our  feelings  and 
our  convictions,  not  to  say  our  creed,  are 
all  against  It.  It  is  a  degrading  and  a  hope- 
less view  of  the  universe,  and  particular- 
ly of  man.  Him  it  places  in  the  attitude 
of  a  mere  physical  item  in  the  cosmos — 
one  link,  although  the  last  and  a  golden 
one,  in  a  chain  of  events  the  beginning  and 
the  future  of  which  are  alike  unknown,  j 
All  our  instincts  revolt  against  it.^'^^lC 
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don't  belieye  it ;  and  we  candidly  con- 
fess that  we  are  in  the  position,  abhor- 
rent and  ridiculous  to  the  scientific  mind, 
of  not  wishing  to  believe  it.  We  believe, 
and  we  desire  to  believe,  that  man  was 
made,  however  and  when,  as  man;  and 
that  however  inferior  he  may  have  been 
in  his  first  condition  to  what  he  is  now, 
he  was  never  anything  less  than  human. 

Feeling  thus  and  believing  thus,  we 
nevertheless  cannot  see  that  those  who  are 
resisting  science  on  the  ground  that  its 
assumed  discoveries  are  at  war  with  the 
assumed  teachings  of  revealed  religion 
are  doing  wisely,  or  that  they,  even  the 
best  of  them,  have  written  one  word 
which  in  the  least  impairs  the  value  or 
the  significance  of  the  facts  and  the  de- 
ductions which  science  has  set  forth. 
Science  is  only  to  be  met  by  science. 
Theology  cannot  touch  it.  A  beast  and 
a  fish  cannot  fight:  one  must  stay  on 
land  and  the  other  must  stay  in  the  wa- 
ter. Religionists,  on  the  one  hand,  say 
that  if  science  has  discovered,  or  profess- 
es to  have  discovered,  anything  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  it  is 
not  to  be  believed.  Scientific  observers 
say  on  the  other  that  if  theology  teaches 
anything  at  variance  with  fact  and  logic, 
so  much  the  worse  for  theology.  This 
attitude  of  the  two  will  be  maintained. 
It  is  natural,  and  in  a  certain  sense  right, 
that  it  should  be  maintained.  Each  will 
hold  its  position.  Neither  can  accept 
the  conclusions  of  the  other  or  its  meth- 
ods without  both  ceasing  to  be  what  they 
are.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty, 
which  is  radical,  the  controversy  will  go 
on,  until  it  is  decided,  not  by  argument, 
but  by  time,  experience,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  development  of  man- 
kind. 

A  laborious  contribution  to  the  con- 
troversy has  been  made  by  Clark  Bra- 
den,*  who  announces  himself  as  pres- 
ident of  Abingdon  college,  Illinois.  It 
is  our  own  fault,  probably,  that  we  have 
never  heard  before  of  the  president  or  of 
the  college.  Neither  he,  however,  nor 
his  publishers  will  fail  through  lack  of 
confidence  to  make  themselves  known, 
or  because  they  have  any  misgivings  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  their  work.  The 
author,  in  a  prefatory  note  addressed 

•  "  7%<  question  of  th$  Hour,  and  Ut  Various 
BotuHons,  Atheism,  Darwimsm,  and  Theism.'''' 
Bj  Clabk  Bradbn.  8to,  pp.  480.  Cindmuitl : 
dMseABsSL 


"to  reviewers  and  critics,''  invites  the 
most  searching  criticism  of  his  book,  but 
earnestly  requests  that  it  shall  be  care- 
fully read,  and  asks  to  have  all  criticisms, 
particularly  those  which  are  adverse, 
sent  to  him,  that  they  may,  as  he  says, 
"  aid  him  in  his  search  for  taruth."  But 
plainly  he  has  little  doubt  that  he  has 
settled  ''the  question  of  the  hour,"  and 
what  he  wishes  is  to  enjoy  the  spectacle 
of  science  vainly  struggling  in  his  giant 
grasp.  His  tone  throughout  the  book 
is  one  of  overweening  self-confidence. 
Darwin,  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Spencer,  Car- 
penter, and  the  rest  are  to  be  snuffed 
out  by  the  president  of  Abingdon  col- 
lege, Illinois;  nay,  their  very  methods  of 
research  and  modes  of  reasoning  are  to 
be  swept  into  the  intellectual  dust-bin  of 
that  institution  by  his  be^om.  And  in  a 
long  address  which  accompanies  his  book, 
in  which  the  publishers  speak,  but  the 
style  of  which  bears  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Mr.  Braden,  it  is  pointed 
out  with  unction  that  while  much  has  been 
written  by  the  advocates  of  the  theory  of 
creation  by  intelligence,  in  refutation 
of  the  evolution  hypothesis,  yet  ''no 
thoughtful  reader  has  ever  felt  satisfied 
with  any  one  book'';  "no  one  has  at- 
tempted to  present,  in  all  its  infinity, 
mystery,  and  unfathomable  depth,  the 
problem  for  which  evolution  is  offered  as 
a  solution.  This  is  a  fundamental  fail- 
ure." Of  course  this  great  need  is  to  be 
supplied,  this  fundamental  failure  made 
good,  by  Mr.  Clark  Braden's  book.  And 
then  the  publishers  break  forth  in  words 
which  seem  to  be  the  genuine  utterances 
of  their  own  feeling:  "The  book  is  a 
compactly  printed  volume  of  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pages,  printed  on  the 
best  quality  of  paper,  and  printed  and 
bound  in  ^e  best  style  of  art  It  con- 
tains as  much  matter  as  most  three-dol- 
lar books,  and  more  than  many  of  them. 
•  .  .  Every  preacher  and  believer  of 
the  Bible  should  have  a  copy.  All  who 
profess  to  believe  these  theories  of  evolu- 
tion should,  above  all  others,  have  a 
copy.  We  want  to  place  a  copy  in  the 
hands  of  all  parties."  Doubtless.  This 
is  delicious.  Every  one  who  believes  the 
Bible  should  "have  a  copy,"  and  every 
one  who  don't  believe  it  should  "  have  a 
copy.**  In  a  word,  to  "  have  a  copy  "  of 
this  book  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  the 
first  requisite  to  reasonable  existence  for 
every  human  being.    And  then  the  pub- 
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liflhers  wind  up  with  a  request  for  copies 
of  the  reviews  of  the  book,  as  "  we  desire 
to  use  them  in  the  sale  of  the  book,  and 
in  selecting  papers  in  which  we  will  ad- 
vertise." Innocent  creatures  I  that  last 
touch  shows  how  guileless  they  are;  how 
they  wouldn't  think  of  such  a  thing  as  of- 
fering a  bribe  to  editors  and  publishers 
of  newspapers;  and  how  purely  disinter- 
ested they  are  in  their  desire  to  place  ''a 
copy"  in  the  hands  of  '*all  parties." 

We  fear  that  our  pages  will  not  be  se- 
lected for  the  advertising  of  this  book; 
which,  by  the  way,  is  commonly  printed 
and  meanly  bound.  Candidly  we  do  not 
think  that  it  is  the  end  of  all  things.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  be  some  controversy  here- 
after;  some  men  may  go  on  investigating 
nature  and  believing  in  facts  alone.  The 
book  reminds  us  of  a  social  sketch  in 
*' Punch,"  which  shows  two  dilapidated 
field  preachers,  evidently  among  the  most 
ignorant  and  feeble-minded  of  their  class, 
meeting  on  the  edge  of  a  heath  from  which 
people  are  going  away.  One  says  to  the 
other,  "  Been  on  the  *eath  ?  What  did 
you  preach  about?"  "Oh,"  is  the  re- 
ply, "  I  give  it  to  Darwin  an'  'Uxley  to 
rights."  Not  that  Mr.  Braden  is  in  any 
sense  ignorant,  or  in  any  way  to  be  com- 
pared to  "Punch's  "  field  preacher  except 
in  his  evident  belief  that  he  has '  *  give  it  to 
Darwin  an'  'Uxley  to  rights,"  and  in  the 
perfect  indifference  with  which  Darwin 
and  Huxley  will  regard  his  performance. 
Briefiy,  nothing  worthy  of  particular  re- 
mark in  Mr.  Braden's  book.  Those  who 
wish  to  find  the  whole  question  between 
science  and  revealed  religion  set  forth  as 
It  appears  to  Mr.  Braden,  and  the  facts 
and  arguments  of  science  met  by  the 
usual  stock-in-trade  weapons  of  the  theo- 
logian and  the  metaphysician,  may  find 
all  this  in  Mr.  Braden's  book,  hi  which 
the  author  certainly  does  go  pretty  well 
over  the  whole  ground.  What  is  really 
his  theme  is  found  in  this  passage  of  one 
of  his  appendices  (p.  882) :  "  The  issue  be- 
tween tiieist  and  atheist  is:  What  is  the 
necessary,  absolute,  uncaused,  uncondi- 
tioned being  or  substance  ?  What  is  it 
that  is  the  self-existent,  independent, 
self -sustaining  and  eternal  ?  What  is  the 
ground,  source,  origin,  or  cause  of  all 
existences  and  phenomena  ?  This  is  the 
problem  of  problems,  that  determines  all 
systems  of  science,  philosophy,  and 
thought."  Well, to  these  questions  science 
answers,  We  don't  know;  we  don't  pre- 


tend to  know,  and  we  probably  never 
shall  know.  We  have  discovered  by  pa- 
tient observation  certain  facts,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  right  reason,  we 
think  that  between  these  facts  there  are 
such  and  such  relations.  In  this  we  may 
be  mistaken.  If  we  are,  very  well;  we 
shall  be  glad  to  correct  our  error.  In 
either  case  we  shall  go  on  observing,  con- 
sidering, and  reasoning,  but  confining 
ourselves  strictly  to  fact.  If  any  dogma 
or  transcendental  notion  that  you  knoif 
of  is  at  variance  with  fact  or  with  rea- 
son, we  may  be  sorry  or  we  may  not; 
but  in  either  case  we  can't  help  it.  Dog- 
mas and  notions  are  nothing  to  us. 
And  as  to  that  self-existent,  uncondi- 
tioned, eternal  intelligence  that  you  talk 
about,  pray  tell  us  what  you  know  about 
ft  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn.  Don't 
tell  us  what  you  think,  believe,  or  have 
an  inward  conviction  of,  but  what  you 
know.  What  do  you  know  about  it  ? 
Give  us  at  least  a  solid  basis  of  absolute 
knowledge  to  stand  upon  and  to  start 
from,  and  we  are  ready  to  listen  to  you. 
If  you  cannot  do  this,  good  morning; 
look  you  alter  your  dogmas,  and  we  will 
keep  to  our  facts.  The  truth  is  that  not 
Paul  and  Barnabas  were  more  driven  to 
part  company  than  the  disputant  who 
sets  up  as  of  any  authority  a  theologi- 
cal dogma,  no  matter  what,  or  a  met- 
aphysical abstraction,  no  matter  what,  and 
the  man  who  studies  nature  scientifically. 
One  believes  because  he  believes,  and 
really  at  bottom  from  no  other  reason ; 
the  other  is  in  a  chronic  state  of  inquiry; 
he  believes  nothing  in  regard  to  any  sub- 
ject of  inquiry  but  that  which  rests  upon 
the  ground  of  absolute  knowledge.  Mr. 
Braden*s  book,  although  it  is  filled  with 
evidences  of  wide  reading  and  high  edu- 
cation, reads  like  a  book  of  metaphysi- 
cal and  theological  commonplace.  It 
reminds  us  of  our  college  days  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  It  is  well  enough  in  its 
way,  but  it  will  attract  little  attention  in 
the  pending  controversy.  Of  its  style 
we  must  say  that,  considering  the  posi- 
tion of  its  author,  we  wish  it  were  better, 
and  that  in  the  use  of  language  it  were 
an  example  more  worthy  to  be  followed. 
Its  first  sentence  is:  "One  of  the  uftse 
utterances  of  one  wJiom  his  contempora- 
ries declared  spoke  as  never  man  spoke, 
was  that  no  wise  man  would  begin, 'J. 
etc.     On  the  next  page  we  have  sui 
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Tulgar  error  as  "  transpiring  before  our 
eyes,"  "deoaj  and  dissolution  irtmapir* 
ing  in  everj  department  of  nature'';  and 
as  to  $haU  and  wiU  the  author  seems  to 
have  no  conception  of  their  proper  func- 
tions in  English  speech.  This,  for  the 
president  of  Abingdon  college^is  not  ivelL 
^Of  a  somewhat  different  character, 
and  of  much  greater  importance,  is  a  lit- 
tle book  which  presents  James  Marti- 
neau's  last  utterances  on  this  subject.* 
It  is  made  up  of  an  address  dellTered  in 
Manchester  New  College,  October  6, 1874, 
and  two  papers  which  appeared  subse- 
quently in  the  "  Contemporary  Beview." 
Dr.  Bellows,  in  his  introduction,  ex- 
presses the  feeling  with  which  religious 
minds  will  read  these  papers  when  he 
says,  "it  is  refreshing  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  crude  replies  which  alarmed  religion- 
ists are  hastily  hurling  at  the  scientific 
assailants  of  faith  in  a  living  GK)d,  to 
hear  one  thoroughly  furnished  scholar, 
profound  metaphysician,  and  earnest 
Christian  entering  his  thoughtful  and 
deeply  considered  protest  against  the  ten- 
dencies or  conclusions  of  modem  materi- 
alism.'' Mr.  Martineau  may  now  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  leading  champion  of  faith. 
He  has  this  distinction  because  he  is  not 
hampered  by  creeds,  or  articles,  or  hie- 
rarchal  responsibility;  he  is  yet  an  ear- 
nest believer  in  the  essentials  of  the 
Christian  religion  as  it  is  accepted  by  all 
orthodox  Protestant  denominations, 
while  to  these  qualifications  he  adds  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge  and  eminent 
ability  as  a  reasoner.  He  is  able  to  meet 
the  men  of  science  on  their  own  ground, 
and  he  does  so.  They  will  not  acknowl- 
edge themselves  vanquished;  and  per- 
haps from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  they  cannot 
be  vanquished  by  any  argument  in  which 
revelation  or  metaphysics  enters  as  a 
premise;  but  they  will  not  refuse  their 
admiration  at  tiie  union  of  subtlety  and 
strength,  of  ability  and  courtesy  with 
which  they  are  treated.  We  find  many 
admirable  passages  in  this  book  marked 
for  reference,  as  we  went  through  it;  but 
we  must  pass  them  by.  During  the  last 
few  months  we  have  devoted  so  many 
pages  of  our  department  of  literature  to 
•  ''Modem  MattriaUsminiU  JUUUUmt  to  So- 
Ugion  and  Thsotogt/y  By  Jambs  Martxkeai7, 
LL.  D.  With  an  introdnctlon  by  Henry  W.  Bel- 
lowi,  D.  D.  l«mo,  pp.  211.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Potnam^t  Bone. 


the  discussion  of  this  subject,  that  read- 
ers with  whom  it  is  not  a  hobby  might 
reasonably  object  to  a  further  continu- 
ance of  the  subject  here.  We  content 
ourselves  with  recommending  this  little, 
thoughtful,  strongly  written  book  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  They  will  find 
the  best  array  of  arguments  with  which 
to  meet  scientific  materialism. 
— ^From  the  same  publishers,  who  seem 
very  catholic  in  their  reception  of  au- 
tiiors,  we  have  a  volume  which,  the 
more  because  of  its  ability  and  its  calm- 
ness of  tone,  Mr.  Martineau  would  regud 
with  sadness,  and  with  horror,  and  per- 
haps with  dread.*  Mr.  Frothingham 
has  undertaken  the  task  of  studying  the 
records  of  the  foundation  of  Christianity 
from  a  purely  literary  point  of  view  and 
with  all  the  aids  that  can  be  derived 
from  criticism.  The  result  of  his  studies 
may  be  said  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  mind  thac  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
not  and  did  not  intend  to  be  the  founder 
of  a  new  religion ;  that  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  and  set  himself  up  as  the  Mes- 
sias,  the  temporal  Messias,  expected  by 
the  Jews;  and  that  Christianity  was 
founded  by  Paul.  His  conception  of 
Paul  is  striking,  and  however  he  may 
fail  in  establishing  his  position  in  regard 
to  him,  it  certainly  must  be  admitted 
that  he  has  made  of  him  a  very  interest- 
ing and  energetic  figure,  and  one  which 
is  consistent  with  itself  and  with  all  that 
we  are  told  of  the  great  apostie  to  the 
Gtotiles.  He  calls  him  both  Jew  and 
Greek — Jew  by  parentage,  nurture, 
training,  and  genius,  Greek  by  birth- 
place, residence,  and  association,  an  en- 
thusiast, even  to  fanaticism,  by  tempera- 
ment, and  yet  freed  from  extreme  nar- 
rowness of  mind  by  intercourse  with  the 
people  and  the  literature  of  other  na- 
tions. He  was  a  Jew  whose  feeling 
upon  the  Christ  question  was  always  in- 
tense, so  much  so  that  he  worried  and 
tormented  the  people  who  did  not  believe 
as  he  did.  He  was  a  Messianic  believer 
of  the  school  of  the  Pharisees,  or  strict 
Jews;  but  all  at  once,  as  such  things  do 
happen  to  such  men,  another  aspect  of 
the  Messianic  expectation  burst  upon 
him  with  the  splendor  of  a  revelation, 

***The  Cradk  <^  the  Chritt:  A  Study  ot 
PrimltiTe  Christianity."  By  Octavius  Brooks 
Fbothinqham    ISmo,  pp.  S88.    New  Tofk :  G. 
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and  detwmined  his  career.  To  the  oon- 
eeption  of  the  Messias  and  of  Jesus*g 
conformity  to  it  which  suddenly  took 
possession  of  Paul,  Mr.  Frothingham 
assigns  the  origin  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion as  it  was  known  in  the  second 
centory.  With  a  cool  and  almost  hu- 
morous adaptation  of  a  political  phrase 
of  the  day,  he  calls  this  Paul's  <*new 
departure."  That  Mr.  Frothingham*8 
book  is  clear  in  thought,  interesting  in 
substance,  agreeable  and  good  in  style 
every  one  acquainted  with  his  writings 
will  readily  belieTe.  As  to  the  points 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  establisdi,  we 
are  pretty  sure  that  after  reading  his 
book  few  will  think  with  him  who  were 
not  ready  to  do  so  before  they  began  it. 

Bb.  Watsoh  F.  QnmrBT  of  Wilming- 
ton has  V  written  an  odd  pamphlet  on 
mongrelism  in  races.  His  belief  is  that 
population  tends  to  become  homogene- 
ous, but  this  is  not  an  averaging  process. 
When  two  races  mingle  and  intermarry, 
the  mcmgrel  product  does  not  exhibit  the 
balanced  characteristics  of  both,  but  the 
traits  of  the  higher  race  are  absorbed  and 
hid  in  those  of  the  lower.  Asia,  he  says, 
"  was  formerly  powerful,  with  white  peo- 
ples all  along  its  northern  and  eastern 
borders,  and  far  into  the  interior.  But 
they  first  enslayed  the  black  race,  then 
mingled  their  blood,  and  have  finally  be- 
come merged  in  them."  The  resulting 
mongrel  people  always  lacks  the  inteUeo- 
tual  force  necessary  to  maintain  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  higher.  Arts  decline  and 
national  decay  sets  in.  In  this  way  is 
explained  the  existence  of  noble  ruins 
among  inefficient  and  barbarous  nations, 
who  practise  a  much  ruder  style  of  ar- 
chitecture. The  Mexicans  are  the  type 
of  this  retrogression.  Dr.  Quinby  pre- 
dicts for  them  an  increasing  decline  un- 
til Aztec  civilization  is  restored.  If  the 
Doctor's  theories  could  be  established, 
there  are  enthusiastic  ethnologists  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Mexi- 
cans could  not  be  put  to  a  better  use 
than  this.  Shut  them  up  and  compel 
them  to  breed  themselves  back  into 
Aztecs  t  Dr.  Quinby'R  speculations  are, 
to  a  great  extent,  based  on  studies  of  lan- 
guage, and  of  lingual  affinities  he  is  a 
bold,  not  to  say  reckless,  expounder. 
Some  of  his  work  reads  as  if  Mark  Twain 
had  turned  philologist    For  instance: 


Eighty  miles  from  the  month  (tf  the  Indus  was  a 
I^ace  called  Hlngliz.  The  people  of  this  part  cel- 
ebrate the  festival  of  Bhavani  on  the  first  day  of 
Kay,  when  their  costom  is  to  erect  a  pole  in  the 
field  and  adorn  it  with  pendants  and  garlands. 
They  also  oelebnte  another  festival  on  the  last 
day  of  March,  called  Hall  (Phnlee),  when  they 
amose  themselves  by  sending  one  another  on  fool- 
ish errands.  AlltMihataverifHinfflishkfokil), 
This  is  probably  the  place  where  the  HingUsh 
people  came  from,  for  though  the  Romans  called 
themselves  an^ee,  they  call  themselves  English.** 

To  explore  libraries,  to  sift  out  from 
masses  of  irrelevant  matter  what  alone 
is  of  value  to  the  naval  student,  to 
subject  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
great  battles  to  the  cold  eye  of  profes- 
sional criticism,  and  to  give  the  results 
in  a  condensed,  weU  written,  and  inter- 
esting form,  is  the  task  Commodore  Par- 
ker has  assumed,  and  so  far  as  the  vol- 
ume under  consideration  is  concerned* — 
the  first  of  a  series— the  task  has  been 
well  and  faithfully  performed.  The 
amount  of  labor  involved  is  immense  t 
The  author  passes  rapidly  over  the  na- 
vies of  antiquity  for  the  reason,  proba- 
bly, that  we  are  more  familiar  with  that 
history  than  with  the  naval  history  of  a 
period  nearer  to  us  both  in  time  and  re- 
lationship. What  schoolboy  has  not 
read  of  Xerxes  sitting  in  his  golden  chair 
overlooking  the  Pirsus  and  the  galleys 
of  his  immense  fieet  strung  along  the 
coast  of  Attica  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach? 

He  coonted  them  at  break  of  day, 
But  when  the  son  set  where  were  th^  f 

Such  was  Salamis. 

When  his  narrative  reaches  the  navies 
of  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle 
ages,  however,  our  author  seems  aU 
aglow  with  love  of  his  theme,  and  well  he 
may  be  I  Venice,  in  her  day  of  glory, 
poraessed  the  finest  navy  of  the  times. 
Captain  Pantero  Pantera,  writing  of  it  in 
1614^  speaks  with  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  its  fine  arsenaLs,  numerous  stores, 
and  numbers  of  workmen  on  permanent 
pay.  These  things,  he  says,  were  always 
most  "carefully  attended  to  by  the  re- 
public of  Venice,  which  indeed  in  this 
respect  not  only  equals,  but  excels  all 
the  naval  powers  of  the  Mediterranean. 
There  is  so  much  of  romance  and  poetry, 
indeed,  in  connection  with  the  naval  his- 

•  **Ths  FUett  of  the  Worlds  By  Commodore 
PoxHALL  A.  Pakkib,  United  States  Navy.  New 
Tock :  D.  Van  Nostrand. 
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tory  of  Venice,  that  it  requires  a  cool 
head  and  steady  hand  to  steer  along  the 
courses  of  sober  truth ;  but  that  truth  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find,  in  that 
clime  of  sunshine  and  beauty,  often  out- 
vieing  the  wildest  efforts  of  fiction.  Very 
similar  is  the  history  of  the  sister  repul> 
lie  of  Genoa.  Unfortunately  tiiese  lovely 
sisters  were  great  rivalB,  and  during  wars 
which  covered  a  period  of  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  wasted  each  other's 
strength  and  resources  without  achieving 
a  particle  of  good  to  either.  As  a  jndg^ 
ment,  it  would  almost  seem,  for  such  stu- 
pendous and  long-continued  folly,  the 
seeds  of  destruction  were  planted  without 
their  own  bosoms.  Both  attained  the 
pinnacle  of  earthly  glory,  but  from 
both  issued  forth  a  wanderer  who  was 
destined  in  time  to  set  his  seal  upon  the 
fate  of  his  native  city.  The  Genoese 
Columbus,  followed  by  the  Venetian 
Cabot,  led  the  way  to  the  great  western 
continent  which,  by  diverting  the  course 
of  trade  and  commerce  from  its  old 
channels,  caused  the  loss  of  wealth 
and  the  final  decay  of  the  Italian  re* 
public.  The  spirit  of  discovery  once 
aroused,  other  navigators  followed,  and 
Vasco  da  Gama,  by  opening  the  road  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape 
of  Gtood  Hope,  so  injured  the  trade  of 
Venice  with  the  east  as  to  render  her 
downfall  inevitable.  ,  But  the  history  of 
the  old  sea  kings  of  the  north,  and  the 
tracing  of  their  line  of  descent  through 
old  England  to  the  hardy  seaman  of  New 
England,  is  still  more  interesting  to  our 
naval  students. 

The  Vikings— "sons  of  the  fiords"— 
were  undoubtedly  the  most  arrant  pirates 
of  all  history.  They  were  the  dread  of 
all  Europe.  ''A  furore  Normanorum 
librera  nos  Domine,"  prayed  the  Church 
throughout  Christendom.  Many  of  these 
piratical  princes  became,  through  habit- 
ual success,  so  devoted  to  their  calling 
that  they  never  extinguished  it,  but  rath- 
er gloried  in  passing  their  liyes  on  board 
their  ships.  It  was  their  fond  boast  that 
they  never  reposed  under  an  immovable 
roof,  nor  drank  their  beer  in  peaoe  by 
their  fireside,  and  the  ships  in  which 
they  had  led  their  wild  and  adventurous 
lives  formed  in  death  their  sepulchre. 
Passing  over  the  discovery  of  North 
America  by  Eric  the  Bed  (about  700 
B.  C),  we  may  come  at  once  to  Harold 


Harfagra— Harold  the  Fairhaired,  or 
Harold  Fairfax,  a  name  so  well  repre- 
sented to-day  in  our  own  navy.  Having 
made  himself  master  of  all  Norway,  the 
restless  young  spirits  of  the  realm  took 
themselves  off  on  one  of  their  accustom- 
ed expeditions.  Led  by  a  youth  named 
'BoUo,  son  of  the  celebrated  sea-rover 
Jarl  Bagnvald,  they  ascended  the  Seine 
and  laid  siege  to  Paris.  So  successful  were 
these  Normans  that  Charles  the  Simple 
ceded  to  RoUo  that  part  of  Neustria 
since  called  Normandy.  By  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  Charles  was  to  give  his  daugh- 
ter Gisele  in  marriage  to  RoUo,  together 
with  the  province  of  Normandy,  provid- 
ed he  would  do  homage,  and  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  To  do  homage  was 
to  kiss  the  feet  of  the  kmg.  All  that  the 
sturdy  BoUo  coiild  be  prevailed  upon  to 
do,  however,  was  to  place  his  hand  in 
that  of  the  king,  and  to  depute  one  of 
his  f ^lowers  to  do  homage  for  him.  The 
gentleman  to  whom  this  duty  was  as- 
signed raised  the  king's  foot  so  high  that 
his  majesty  was  thrown  upon  his  back; 
whereupon  the  rude  Normans  burst  out 
laughing,  so  little  respect  for  royalty 
had  these  wild  rovers  of  the  sea.  Two 
hundred  years  later  the  descendants  of 
these  same  Normans  achieved  the  Con- 
quest of  England.  They  became  by  the 
heat  of  much  and  continued  contest  and 
attrition  gradually  fused,  with  the  Angles 
and  the  Saxons,  already  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  into  the  modem  Englishman 
and  his  representative  on  the  shores  of 
New  England. 

This  volume  not  only  shows  the  reader 
•-4he  general  as  well  as  profe^onal 
reader— the  large  scope  embraced  in  a 
proper  study  of  history,  but  it  also  demon- 
strates that  naval  archeeology  is  not  a  mere 
idle  amusement,  suited  to  the  elegant  lei- 
sure of  the  scholar.  It  has  a  great  and 
practical  value,  enabling  an  officer  to  un- 
derstand his  own  profession  the  more  tho- 
roughly in  all  its  branches.  Commodore 
Parker  has  conferred  a  material  benefit 
on  his  profession  by  the  valuable  contri- 
bution he  has  made  to  its  literature.  He 
has,  moreover,  by  his  straightforward 
narration,  pleasant  style,  and  copious  il- 
lustrations from  standard  authorities, 
rendered  agreeable  and  entertaining  to 
the  general  reader  what  otherwise  might 
have  proved  technical,  and  of  too  special 
a  character. 
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lis.  Pebkins's  book*  almost  disarms 
criticism  by  its  very  character,  lor  it  is 
impossible  to  make  a  selection  of  books 
that  is  at  the  same  time  limited  in  size 
and  adapted  to  diverse  and  contrary  nec^ 
essities.  Private  libraries  want  the  best 
books,  public  libraries  the  books  most 
called  for  by  the  general  and  often  un- 
discriminating  pnblic.  ' '  The  Best  Bead- 
ing "  contains  the  titles  of  about  ten 
thousand  books,  and  as  that  is  less  than 
half  the  number  printed  every  year,  the 
work  is  confessedly  incomple^  from 
whatever  point  of  view  we  look  at  it. 
Still  it  is  useful  to  librarians,  of  whom 
there  are  several  hundred  inexperienced 
ones  in  the  country,  and  to  professional 
essayists,  or  magazine  writers,  a  class 
that  must  contain  thousands  of  persons. 
With  every  allowance  for  unavoidable 
imperfections,  we  think  Mr.  Perkins  can 
revise  the  list  with  advantage,  taking  out 
some  obsolete  writers  and  putting  in 
some  new  ones  in  their  place— Herbert 
Spencer  for  example. 

Both  Mr.  Loftie's  "  Plea  for  Ait  in 
the  House  "  and  the  Misses  Garrett's  ad- 
vice on  "  House  Decoration  "f  belong  to 
the  best  kind  of  works  on  the  very  im- 
portant subject  of  cultivating  good  taste 
in  the  furniture  of  the  home.  They  are 
very  direct  and  clear,  and  their  authors 
are  entirely  competent  to  instruct  us  all 
cm  this  subject.  Especially  are  they  free 
from  what  we  consider  to  be  the  worst 
fault  a  book  of  this  kind  can  show,  an 
obtrusive  pretension  to  superior  taste. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  we 
can  elevate  people  by  showing  them  that 
we  consider  ourselves  far  above  them  in 
taste  and  judgment;  but  this  mistake  is 
not  unfrequently  made*    That  may  be 

*  **  The  Beat  Beading:  Hints  on  the  Selection 
<yf  Books,  on  the  Fonnation  of  Libraries,  Pnblic 
and  Private,  on  Conrses  of  Beading,*^  etc  With 
a  Classiflcd  Bibliography.  By  Fbeobbzck  Biboh- 
■B  PxBKiMs.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

t  **A  Plea  fbrAri  in  the  Houeer  By  W.  J. 
LoFTiB,  F.  S.  A.  Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia. 
(Art  at  Home  Series.) 

**  9ugge9tUmtfor  House  Decoration  in  Painiing 
Woodwork  and  Furniture,'*''  By  Rhoda  and  Ao- 
ires  Oabsstt.  Porter  A  Coates,  Philadelphia. 
(Art  at  Home  Series.) 


the  fact,  but  if  there  is  no  evidence  of  it 
but  a  patronizing  treatment  of  others, 
there  is  little  hope  that  much  good  will 
be  done.  Both  these  books  are  free  from 
that  error,  and  Mr.  Loftie  especially 
takes  his  readers  into  a  survey  of  a  good 
many  branches  of  decorative  art,  exhib- 
iting a  familiar  acquaintance  with  them 
all,  talking  alternately  of  the  blunders 
and  successes  of  collectors,  real  and 
would-be,  and  all  with  a  natural  enthusi- 
asm and  freedom  from  superciliousness. 
The  Gtarrett  sisters  also  give  a  great  num- 
ber of  valuable  suggestions  and  some 
very  taking  illustrations  of  tasteful  dec- 
oration. We  wish  they  had  given  less  of 
their  work  to  criticism  of  the  convention- 
al London  house  and  more  to  the  de- 
scription of  what  is  good.  So  far  as  we 
are  acquainted  with  books  of  this  class, 
they  abound  in  two  faults,  discursiveness 
and  inordinate  discussion  of  bad  models. 
Artistic  house  decoration  is  a  technical 
art,  and  must  be  taught  like  all  other 
arts— by  the  exhibition  of  good  prece- 
dents. Strictly  speaking,  there  can  be 
no  theories  in  matters  of  taste.  All  the 
so-called  laws  or  canons  of  taste  are  ob- 
tauDied  by  observing  what  has  been  well 
done.  From  that  we  may  learn  what  is 
well  doing,  and  the  educated  taste  pro- 
duces good  work.  There  is  nothing  in 
art  so  implicit  as  the  surveyor's  depen^* 
dence  upon  the  law  of  magnetic  attrac- 
tion. The  notes  of  a  survey  well  made 
to-day  can  be  given  to  a  surveyor  a  cen- 
tury hence,  and  he  will  bring  the  lines 
out  to  within  half  an  inch,  and  put  his 
hand  upon  each  boundary  mark  that  has 
been  made.  But  it  is  not  so  in  art.  In 
all  the  reconstructions  of  ancient  Gre- 
cian buildings  not  one  has  been  rebuilt. 
Neither  the  Madeleine  nor  the  Valhalla 
repeat  the  art  of  the  Parthenon,  however 
faichfuUy  they  repeat  its  form  and  mea- 
surements. Good  taste  is  a  thing  that  no 
French  surveyor  can  secure  vrith  any  re- 
finement whatever  of  the  metric  system. 
But  still  there  is  a  soil  in  which  this 
plant  can  be  grown,  and  that  soil  is  the 
collective  evidences  of  good  taste  in  the 
past.  Let  us  have  a  book  so  full  of  good 
illustrations  that  didactic  instruction 
shall  not  be  needed* 
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—  OuB  diflCiuBion  of  life  msaiftnoo 
management^  in  this  part  of  ''The  Gal- 
axy," was  but  preliminary  to  the  thorough 
article  upon  the  sabjeot  which  we  pre- 
sent to  our  readers  in  this  number.  It  is 
a  subject  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  concerns  multitudes  of  the  very  best 
class  of  our  citizens,  to  whom  we  recom- 
mend tliis  article  for  thoughtful  perusal. 
Its  writer  has  a  more  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  life  insurance  management 
than  is  probably  possessed  by  any  other 
one  man  in  the  country.  He  Jffnotes,  he 
does  not  infer  or  conjecture,  and  he  has 
learned  by  experience  the  only  way  in 
which  to  bring  life  insurance  companies 
to  an  effective  responsibility.  What  they 
are,  even  when  they  are  not  managed  in 
a  manner  undeniably  fraudulent,  has  been 
shown  by  the  recent  investigations  at 
Albany,  which  brought  to  light  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  bonuses  of  mon- 
strous extravagance  and  the  use  of  prox- 
ies by  the  thousand  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  who  took  these  great  sums  out 
of  the  pockets  of  clerks  and  clergymen, 
widows  and  orphans.  Something  must 
be  done,  and  that  speedily,  to  correct 
this  abuse  even  among  the  honest  com- 
panies, and  the  way  to  doing  it  is  pointed 
oat  in  the  article  to  which  we  refer. 

—  Since  we  prepared  our  last  nebulous 
notes.  General  Grant  has  passed  into  pri- 
vate life.  The  country  has  accepted  the 
event  as  a  matter  of  course;  it  has 
elicited  very  little  comment.  The  end 
of  his  administration  was  made  the 
occasion  of  some  retrospection  and  some 
criticism,  it  is  true;  but  that  did  not,  in 
cither  case,  touch  the  subject  which  pre- 
sents itself  to  us  in  connection  with  the 
change  which  took  place  in  Washington 
on  the  4th  of  March.  General  Grants 
by  becoming  then  a  mere  private  citizen, 
closed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ca- 
reers in  modem  history.  Men,  a  very 
few  men,  have  done  more,  or  beoi  more, 
than  he  has  done  or  has  been;  but  it 
woiild  be  difficult  to  name  a  man  in 
modem  times  who  rose  from  obscurity  to 
such  a  height,  passed  through  such  a 


series  of  events,  held  such  power,  and 
who  passed  peaceably,  and  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  health  and  all  his  faculties, 
into  an  absolutely  powerless  and  private 
condition,  and  all  this  in  sixteen  yeu^ 
The  experiences  of  Cromwell  and  Wash- 
ington were  most  nearly  like  Grant's. 
But  Cromwell  fought  six  years  ere  he 
won  his  crowning  victory  at  Worcester; 
and  although  he  was  made  Lord  Pro- 
tector in  1657,  was  known  to  all  England 
as  an  able  and  energetic  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  popular  party  in  1640,  seventeen 
years  before.  Washington  also  saw  six 
years  pass  from  the  time  when  he  drew 
his  sword  under  the  old  elm  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
colonial  forces,  to  that  when  he  received 
Lord  CornwaUis^s  at  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown;  and,  made  President  in  1789, 
he  retired  in  1797,  twenty-three  yean 
after  he  took  command.  But  he  was  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Virgim'a  thirty-five 
years  before  that  date,  and  was  nomi- 
nated deputy  to  the  colonial  congress  in 
1774.  The  position  of  our  retiring 
President  was  very  different,  and  his  ca- 
reer was  briefer  and  more  crowded  wiUi 
evrats.  In  March,  1861,  except  his  old 
West  Point  comrades  and  his  few  person- 
al acquaintances,  there  were  probably 
not  twenty  people  in  the  country  who 
knew  of  the  existence  of  ex-brevet  Cap- 
tain Grant,  U.  S.  A.  Three  years  saw 
him  the  victor  in  hard-fought  fields,  in 
which  the  forces  on  either  side  more  than 
trebled  all  that  ever  Cromwell  or  Wash- 
ington commanded,and  in  1864  he  became 
G«neral-in-Chief  of  the  immense  army 
of  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world ; 
one  year  more  saw  him  absolute  victor, 
and  the  saviour  of  the  Union.  Four  years 
passed,  and  he  voluntarily  laid  down  his 
sword  and  his  supreme  military  com- 
mand, to  become  President  of  the  United 
States,  doing  so  because  he  was  regarded 
as  the  only  man  who  could  save  in  peace 
what  he  won  in  war.  At  the  end  of  four 
years,  he  received,  like  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  Jackson  and  Lincoln,  the  hon- 
or of  a  reflection,  and  three  years  later  he 
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teemed  likely  to  hare  the  unpreoedentcd 
distinction  of  an  election  to  a  third  term. 
Now,  although  we  may  not  say  there  is 
none  so  poor  to  do  him  honor,  he  is  en- 
tirely without  position,  military  or  civil, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  that  many  a 
mousing  politician  has  far  more  influence 
than  the  victor  of  Appomatoz  and  he 
who  was  once  dreaded  by  many  people, 
and  looked  to  by  others  without  dread, 
as  the  coming  "  man  on  horseback." 

—  Such  a  career  in  these  days  was 
possible  only  in  this  country,  and  here  it 
will  probably  be  impossible  hereafter. 
Of  civil  war  we  have,  we  may  be  sure, 
seen  the  last,  as  it  was  really  the  first, 
that  was  ever  fought  on  our  soil.  And 
indeed  it  was  big  enough  to  suffice  for 
our  share  of  that  sort  of  thing  for  ever. 
That  we  shall  ever  be  called  upon  to 
wage  war  with  a  foreign  foe  is  in  the 
extremest  degree  improbable.  No  other 
power  wants  any  of  our  territory,  at  the 
price,  at  least,  which  it  would  cost  to  get 
it;  and  we  have  taken  all  that  we  want 
from  other  people.  Cuba,  if  we  get  it— 
the  advantage  of  which  is  not  dear  to  all 
minds — we  shall  get  by  purchase.  We 
shall,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  never  be 
80  greatly  indebted  again  to  a  successful 
generaL  In  case  we  should  be  so,  and 
he  should  be  one  of  General  Sherman's 
successors,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
if,  with  General  Grant's  experience  be- 
fore his  eyes,  he  will  give  up  the  assured 
life  position  of  General-in-Chief  for  the 
temporary  honors  and  troubles  of  the 
Presidential  chair.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  a  blind  admirer  of  G^eral 
Grant,  or  a  member  of  the  party  which 
made  him  twice  President,  to  do  him  the 
justice  of  admitting  that  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  which  he  won  with  such 
edat,  and  held  with  such  general  honor, 
the  world  over,  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
good  of  the  Union  for  which  he  fought. 
He  had  for  life  a  position  equally  hon- 
orable with  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  .the 
Supreme  Court,  and  more  striking  in  its 
distinction.  He  had  no  superior  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  not  a 
certain  man,  but  the  incumbent  of  the 
office  for  the  time  being.  He  might,  and 
probably  would,  have  seen  a  succession 
of  such  men  rise,  and  pass  into  powerless 
privacy,  while  he  maintained  his  high 
position.    He  gave  up  this  permanent 


distinction,  with  its  well-assured  emolu- 
ments, at  what  we  must  admit  that  he 
regarded  as  the  call  of  duty,  of  patriot- 
ism. And  now  he  is,  so  to  speak,  a  no- 
body. Admitting  all  the  errors  that  have 
been  charged  against  him — and  he  doubt- 
less committed  many — admitting  even 
that  the  party  which  he  represented  is 
hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try (we  do  not  say  that  it  is  so,  for  we 
speak  for  no  party  and  in  no  political 
interest  in  these  pages)— the  spectacle  of 
the  passage  of  such  a  man  into  ab- 
solute public  insignificance,  without 
any  public  care  or  public  thought 
for  his  future,  is  a  very  impressive 
one,  and  one  not  in  all  respects  ad- 
mirable. As  his  career  was  possible 
only  in  this  country,  so  also  was  the 
close  of  it.  The  government,  the  people 
of  no  other  great  nation,  would  drop 
a  man  who  had  done  what  he  did,  and 
held  the  positions  which  he  held,  into  an 
unprovided,  obscure  future,  putting  him 
off,  like  an  old  shoe.  Once  the  victor- 
ious commander  of  an  army  of  half  a 
million  of  men,  a  man  whose  name  was 
in  the  mouths  of  all  the  civilized  world, 
for  eight  years  the  ruler,  with  more  than 
kingly  power,  of  a  nation  of  forty  mil- 
lions, and  a  country  which  stretched 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and 
which  covered  the  temperate  zone  in  a 
continent,  he  has  been  remitted  again,  as 
far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  into  his 
former  unimportance,  we  cannot  say 
obscurity,  to  live  a  private  life  upon  a 
very  moderate  competence.  It  may  be 
right  that  this  shoiild  be  so;  but  none  the 
less  is  the  spectacle  one  of  great  interest 
and  significance;  all  the  more  is  his 
brief  career  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  civilized  peoples. 

—  General  Gbant's  successor  seems 
to  be  in  earnest  upon  one  subject,  in  his 
apparent  purpose  in  regard  to  which  he 
must  have  the  hearty  approval  of  good 
men  of  all  parties— civil  service  reform. 
In  this  there  is  no  doubt  that  General 
Grant  himself  was  at  first  quite  as  ear- 
nest. But  the  Republican  politicians 
were  too  much  for  him ;  his  own  military 
habits  of  thought  and  his  devotion  to  his 
personal  friends  also  led  him  to  adopt  a 
course  of  action  in  this  respect  inconsis- 
tent with  the  purpose  which  he  first 
avowed  in  regard  to  it;  and  the  great  j 
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and  much  needed  refonn  still  remains  to 
be  worked  out.  After  all,  the  principal 
point,  the  great  good,  to  be  attained  is 
the  suppression  of  office-seeking  as  a  sort 
of  business,  the  extinction  of  office-seek- 
ers as  a  class.  Our  politics  are  sadly  in 
need  of  purification.  The  corruption 
which  disgraces  our  (Government  in  the 
eyes  of  all  good  men  at  home  and  abroad 
taints  both  parties.  In  this  respect  there 
is  nothing  to  choose  between  them. 
Now  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to 
better  our  condition  in  this  respect  as 
the  absolute  remoYal  from  the  arena  of 
political  strife  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  minor  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the 
party  in  possession  of  the  GoYemment. 
Let  them  no  longer  be  the  prizes  of  vic- 
tory at  the  polls,  and  the  men  who  now 
make  politics  a  trade  would  find  their 
occupation  gone,  and  they  would  no 
longer  concern  themselves  much  about 
nominations  and  elections.  The  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  country  would  then 
naturally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  hon- 
est, intelligent,  and  thrifty  men  who 
now  have  little  influence  upon  them. 
Let  it  be  once  understood  that,  whatever 
party  is  in  power,  no  man  in  office,  ex- 
cept those  directly  around  the  President, 
is  to  be  removed  except  for  incompe- 
tence, neglect,  or  malversation,  and  ^e 
first  great  step  will  have  been  taken  to- 
ward our  political  regeneration.  Nor  is 
its  influence  upon  politics  the  only  great 
benefit  which  would  thus  be  secured. 
The  existence  of  a  great  body  of  men 
who  are  withholding  themselves  from 
the  ordinary  business  and  work  of  life  in 
the  hope  that  something  will  turn  up  in 
politics  which  will  enable  them  to  live, 
and  perhaps  to  get  money  in  irregular 
ways,  by  office-holding,  is  demoralizing. 
It  tends  to  make  and  to  keep  in  existence 
a  body  of  shiftless  men  who  otherwise 
would  be  obliged  to  turn  their  attention 
to  mechanics,  to  trade,  to  agriculture. 
It  helps  to  increase  our  too  great  tenden- 
cy to  speculative  and  unstable  habits  of 
life.  It  is  bad  in  every  way.  As  to  the 
particular  method  by  which  the  much- 
needed  change  is  to  be  brought  about 
there  may  be  various  opinions;  but 
among  sensible  and  decent  men  there  is 
none  as  to  the  prime  necessity  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  office-seeking.  In  whatever 
he  may  do  to  effect  this  the  new  Presi- 
dent will  have  the  best  wishes  even  of 


the  greater  number  of  those  who  cast 
their  votes  against  him. 

—  From  civil  service  to  domestic  ser- 
vice is  a  great  leap;  but  there  is  this 
likeness  between  the  two,  that  both,  in 
this  country  at  least,  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition  of  inefficiency.  And  as  to  do- 
mestic service,  the  complaints  of  house- 
holders in  England  are  hardly  less  loud 
and  grievous  than  those  which  go  up 
daily  in  America.  In  both  countries 
there  is  a  great  cry  for  provision  for  un- 
employed women;  and  yet  in  both  ooun- 
tries  the  procurement  of  women  capable 
and  willing  to  give  good  household  work 
in  return  for  good  wages  seems  to  vibrate 
between  the  not  remote  points  of  diffi- 
culty and  impossibility.  Disorder,  dirt, 
waste,  and  cooking  which  is  only  the 
destruction  of  good  viands  by  reducing 
them  to  an  unpalatable  and  indigestible 
condition  are,  according  to  all  accounts, 
the  lot  of  all  housekeepers  whose  means 
do  not  enable  them  to  procure  the  most 
skilful  and  highly  trained  domestic  ser- 
vants. In  England  a  strange  remedy 
has  been  proposed,  adopted  in  a  measure, 
and  thus  far  with  success.  It  is  the  in- 
troduction of  what  are  called,  even  in 
England,  "  lady  helps."  There  is  some- 
thing amusing  in  seeing  our  cousins,  who 
used  to  sneer  at  the  Yankee  phrase 
''helps,"  and  also  at  the  Yankee  help 
herself,  who  would  not  be  regarded  (un- 
wisely it  may  be)  as  a  servant,  turn  in 
despair  to  the  word  and  the  thing  as  the 
only  relief  in  their  domestic  perplexity. 
The  scheme  was  first  proposed  by  Mx^ 
Crayshaw,  of  Cyfarthfa  Castle,  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  iron  masters  in 
England.  Considering  the  fact,  known 
to  everybody  there,  that  there  were  thou- 
sands of  poor  gentlewomen — that  is,  of 
women  bom  and  bred  in  the  compar- 
atively wealthy  and  cultivated  classes — 
who  were  absolutely  penniless,  living 
in  want,  in  suffering,  or  in  a  piti- 
ful and  oppressive  dependence,  she 
thought  that  many  of  these  women  would 
be  willing  to  enter  domestic  sernce  un- 
der certain  conditions.  She  made  in- 
quiries ;  she  was  encouraged ;  and  she  set 
herself  to  work  to  effect  what  promises 
to  be  a  great  and  beneficent  reform.  The 
conditions  which  she  exacted  for  her  pro- 
UgieB  were  that  they  should  have  com- 
forti^le  and  separate  rooms,  that  they 
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should  be  called  upon  to  do  none  of  the 
rough  work,  like  scrubbing,  for  example, 
or  boot-cleaning  (although  they  were  re- 
sponsible for  its  being  well  done),  and 
that  they  should  be  treated  with  personal 
respect.  They  were  to  be  called  "  lady 
helps."  She  started  her  project  only 
about  two  years  ago;  and  although  it 
was  met  at  first  with  incredulity  and  with 
ridicule,  already  it  is  so  successful  that 
although  the  a^^licants  for  such  em- 
ployment are  many,  she  cannot  supply 
the  demand  by  housekeepers  for  her 
helpful  ladies.  For  it  is  found  that  these 
ladies  give  what  is  wanted,  intelligent^ 
conscientious  service.  They  are  truthful ; 
they  can  be  trusted;  they  learn  easily; 
they  work  well;  they  are  quiet,  pleasant 
in  manner;  and,  strange  to  say,  they  are 
cheerful.  To  the  last  one  other  of  her 
conditions  may  contribute  largely.  They 
are  to  be  hired  only  in  couples,  so  that 
they  have  companionship  of  their  own 
sort.  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this 
who  can  tell  ?  The  prospect,  however, 
is  cheering  to  that  class  of  householders 
who  have  not  large  means  and  who 
yet  require  faithful,  well-trained,  intelli- 
gent domestic  servants  for  their  daily 
comfort,  and  no  less  to  a  large  class  of 
respectable  and  educated  women,  who 
may  find  under  the  new  domestic  regime 
a  refuge  from  the  woes  of  extremest  pov- 
erty— poverty  which  presses  the  more 
hardly  upon  them  because  they  are  edu- 
cated and  respectable.  There  is  nothing 
in  itself  degrading  in  the  performance 
of  domestic  labor;  quite  the  contrary. 
Ko  woman  who  is  worthy  of  her  sex  hesi- 
tates to  perform  it  for  her  husband,  her 
children,  or  herself,  or  feels  in  the  least 
degraded  thereby,  or  is  so  regarded  by 
her  acquaintances.  The  feeling  against 
performing  it  for  others  is  a  mere  pre- 
j  udice  bom  of  custom,  of  fashion.  Let  it 
once  be  understood  that  no  woman  loses 
the  respect  of  others  or  need  diminish  her 
own  by  doing  it  for  others  as  a  means  of 
livelihood,  and  the  ranks  of  lady  helps 
will  be  crowded. 

—  In  illustration  and  in  furtherance  of 
Mrs.  Cray shaw's  truly,  and,  it  would  seem, 
wisely  benevolent  scheme,  a  little  book 
has  just  been  published  in  England,  and 
reprinted  in  this  country.  It  is  by  Mrs. 
Warren,  who  is  the  writer  of  some  half  a 
dozen  excellent  hand-books  of  household 
management.    It  professes  to  tell  the 


story  of  the  troubles  of  a  small  house- 
hold, that  of  a  professional  man,  whose 
wife  is  reduced  to  despair  by  the  incom- 
petence, the  neglect,  the  wastefulness, 
the  untruthfulness,  and  the  dishonesty 
of  the  servants,  who  come  to  her  one 
after  another,  each  worse  than  the  other. 
The  causes  of  complaint  are  exactly 
those  from  which  American  housewives 
suffer.  Depending  upon  her  servants, 
whose  deficiencies  she  is  incapable  of 
supplying  herself,  she  is  sometimes  una- 
ble to  give  her  husband  a  wholesome 
meal,  decently  served;  and  this  preys 
upon  her  to  such  a  degree  that  when  he 
happens  to  be  kept  away  she  fancies  that 
he  remains  away  voluntarily  because  his 
home  is  unattractive.  In  her  despair  she 
proposes  a  '*ladj  help"  to  him.  Ho 
scouts  the  suggestion.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible, ridiculous.  She  practises  a 
pious  deceit  upon  him;  gets  a  lady  help 
surreptitiously  into  the  house,  and  keeps 
her  out  of  sight  until  order,  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  good  dinners  have  subdued  him 
into  a  proper  frame  of  mind  to  receive 
with  meek  acquiescence  the  announce- 
ment of  the  origin  of  this  beneficent 
change.  Then  all  goes  on  happily. 
Money  is  saved,  comfort  supplants 
wretchedness  and  confusion,  and  do- 
mestic life  becomes  enjoyable  upon  a 
small  income.  It  must  be  admitted  tliat 
the  authoress  has  it  all  her  own  way. 
The  lady  help  is  a  paragon.  She  is  the 
niece  of  a  distinguished  man  of  science, 
well  bred,  highly  educated,  self-respect- 
ing, but  humble  and  modest,  kind-heart- 
ed, and  without  the  least  pride  or  false 
shame.  She  is  an  angel  of  goodness  to 
the  under  servant,  who  does  the  coarse 
work  of  the  house,  and  teaches  her  as  if 
she  were  her  younger  sister.  She  her- 
self, although  invited  into  the  parlor  and 
to  sit  at  the  family  table,  prefers  to  re- 
main in  the  kitchen,  which  she  brings 
into  such  a  condition  of  neatness  and  or- 
der that  it  is  a  sort  of  little  culinary  pal- 
ace. Plainly  such  women  cannot  be  al- 
ways looked  for  in  "lady  helps,"  and, 
moreover,  there  is  this  difllculty:  If  it 
should  get  about,  as  it  surely  would,  that 
such  a  paragon  of  womanhood  and  house- 
keeping skill  was  to  be  found,  if  she  had 
only  moderate  personal  attraction,  the 
kitchen  over  which  she  "presided" 
would  be  besieged  by  an  army  of  bachel- 
ors, among  whom  it  would  be  quite  out 
of  the  order  of  nature  that  there  should 
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not  be  one  that  would  yiotoriously  carrjr 
her  captiTe  and  put  her  in  a  parior  some- 
where, with  "helps,"  lady  or  other,  to 
do  her  bidding. 

— A  STOKT  quoted  by  Mrs.  Warren  in  11- 
lostration  of  the  imperfect  apprehension 
and  confused  memory  of  many  people, 
particularly  those  of  the  class  from  which 
servants  usually  come,  is  too  good  to  be 
passed  by.  The  Bct.  Dr.  McLeod  relates 
in  his  journal  that  he  once  receiyed  from 
two  intending  communicants  the  follow- 
ing replies  to  the  following  questions: 

Who  lad  tbe  children  of  Imd  oat  of  J^gypt  f 

Who  WM  Eve  r— The  mother  of  God. 

What  death  did  Christ  die?  [After  a  long  time 
came  the  anower]— He  waa  hanged  on  a  tree. 

What  did  they  do  with  the  body  f —Laid  it  ta  a 
manger. 

What  did  Christ  do  for  atnneia  f-GaTe  hia  Son. 

Do  yon  know  of  any  womdetfnl  woika  that 
Christ  did  f— Made  the  World  in  six  days. 

Any  others  f— -Borled  Martha,  Mary,  and  Lasa- 
ras. 

What  became  of  them  afterwards  f— Angels 
took  them  to  Abraham^s  bosom. 

What  had  Christ  to  do  with  thatS-He  took 
Abraham. 

Who  was  Christ  r— Hie  Holy  Spirit. 

Are  yon  a  sinner  f— No. 

Did  yon  never  sin  1  and  do  yoa  lore  God  per> 
fteetly  f— Yes. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  Oambridge 
(England)  student  who,  on  his  divinity 
examination,  being  called  upon  to  gire 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  af- 
ter reciting  the  benevolent  man's  prom- 
ise to  the  host,  '*  and  when  I  come  again 
I  will  repay  thee,''  woundup  with  **  This 
he  said,  knowing  he  shoiild  see  his  face 
no  more." 


—  Ex-Matob  Hall  has  made  a  very 
needless  stir  in  New  York  and  through- 
out the  country,  and  seems  to  have  man- 
aged his  disappearance  very  bunglingly. 
Is  it  not,  indeed,  very  commonly  the 
case  that  men  who  yndi  to  go  away  se- 
cretly and  hare  their  whereabouts  un- 
known— ^perpetrators  of  great  frauds, 
robberies,  murders,  and  the  like— neglect 
what  seems  to  disinterested  persons  the 
easiest,  most  obvious,  and  most  sure 
means  of  concealment,  while  they  lay 
themselves  out  with  great  labor  and  in- 
genuity upon  others  which  are  of  second- 
ary importance,  and  which  seem  not  like- 
ly to  present  themselves  to  the  inquiring 
mind  under  such  x>eculiar  circumstances? 


Mr.  Hall,  we  assume  for  good 
wished  to  leave  New  York  suddenly,  to 
live  in  retirement,  and  not  to  have  tiw 
place  of  his  retreat  known.    He  therefors 
gathers  a  littie  money  together,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  any  one,  takes  ship  at 
Boston  and  goes  to  England.     He  simply 
disappears.    Consequraitly  within  twen- 
ty-four hours  suspicion  is  aroused,  within 
forty-eight  anxiety  is  felt,  and  in  the 
oourse  of  three  or  four  days  a  hoe  and 
ory  is  sent  over  the  whole  country.    It 
goes  to  England,  of  course,  by  telegraph, 
and  when  the  steamers  arrive  »  prying 
mousing  gentleman,  whose  business  it  is 
to  find  out  things  for  the  New  York 
press,  visits  them  one  by  one,  passes  the 
passengers  under  inspection,and  of  oourse 
finds  Mr.  Hall,  spectacles  and  alL    It  is 
strange  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Hall's  experi- 
ence of  the  world,  a  criminal  lawyer,  an 
ex-mayor,  a  political  associate  of  Tweed, 
Sweeney,  and  Connelly,  should  not  have 
seen  that  such  would  be  the  inevitabb 
oourse  of  events  if  he  should  leave  New 
York  as  he  did.    But  how  natural  for 
him  to  say  that  he  was  called  East,  or 
West,  or  South  by  important  busines 
which  would  keep  him  away  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight,  to  provide  his  fkmily  and  his 
clerk  with  that  response  to  inquiries,  even 
if  the  former  suspected  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  then  to  start  for  England. 
True  enough,  in  the  end  his  flight  would 
be  known,  which  was  inevitable;  but  he 
would  have  had  a  full  fortnight's  start, 
and  would  have  been  comfortably  on  the 
continent  or  hidden  in  the  wilderness  of 
London,  probably  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  the  ooncealmnet  of  a  fugitive 
person  who  is  not  very  singular  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  habits,  and  who  is  not 
known  at  all  to  the  London  police.    Mr. 
Hall  might,  with  a  litUe  forethought, 
have  so  airangcd  his  affairs  that  he  would 
have  been  out  of  reach  and  past  re- 
cognition before  suspicion  was  aroused, 
not  to  say  before  a  hue  and  cry  was 
raised.    But  as  it  was,  this  astute  lawyer, 
this  crafty  politician,  who  has  been  f&- 
miliar  with  the  ways  of  tricky  people  all 
his  life,  who  knows  by  constant  inter- 
course with  them  the  habits  of  men  that 
fly  and  men  that  pursue,  who  is  prusti- 
cally  acquainted  with  journalism,  does 
just  what  defeats  his  purpose — ^whatever 
was  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  New 
York  so  suddenly,  as  to  which  we  ai| 
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What  art  tboo  doing  here,  O  Tmaghmtfon  ?  Go  away,  I  entreat  fhee  by  ihe  gods,  as  thon  didst 
come,  for  I  want  thee  not.  But  thou  art  come  according  to  thy  old  fashion.  I  am  not  angry  with 
thee— only  go  vn^.-^Marcut  AntonHnuM, 

LILAO  hazes  veil  the  skies. 
Languid   sighs 
Breathes  the  mild,    caressing  air. 
Pink  as  coral's  branching  sprays. 

Orchard  ways 
With  the  blossomed  peach  are  fair. 

Sonshine,   cordial  as  a  kiss, 

Pooreth  bliss 
In  this  craving  soul  of  mine. 
And  my  heart  her  flower-cup 

lifteth  up, 
Thirsting  for  the  draught  divine., 

Bwift  the  liquid  golden  flame 

Through  my  frame 
Sets  my  throbbing  veins  afire. 
Bright,   alluring  dreams  arise. 

Brim  mine  eyes 
With  the  tears  of  strong  desire. 

All  familiar  scenes  anear 

Disappear — 
Homestead,   orchard,   field,   and  wold. 
Moorish  spires  and  turrets  fair 

Cleave  the  air, 
Aiabesqued  on  skies  of  gold. 

Lo,   my  spirit,   this  May  mom. 

Outward  borne, 
Over  seas  hath  taken  wing: 
Where  the  medisBval  town, 

Like  a  crown, 
Wears  the  garland  of  the  Spring. 

Bntersd,  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1877,  by  SHELDON  A  CO.,  In  the  offico  of  t^ 
librarian  of  GoD^nm^  at  Washington, 
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light  and  sound  and  odors  sweet 

Fill  the  street; 
Gypsy  ^rls  are  selling  flowers. 
Lean  hidalgos  turn  aside, 

Amorouii-eyed, 
.    .      'NeAth  the  grim  cathedral  towers. 

Oh,   to  be  in   Spain  to-day, 

Where  the  May 
Recks  no  whit  of  good  or  evil, 
Love  and  only  love  breathes .  she  I 

Oh,   to  be 
'Midst  the  olive-rows  of  Seville  I 

Or  on  such  a  day  to  g^do 

With  the  tide 
Of  the  berylline  lagoon, 
Through  the  streets  that  mirror  heaven. 

Crystal  paven. 
In  the  warm  Venetian  noon. 

At  the  prow  the  gondolier 

May  not  hear, 
May  not  see  our  furtive  kiss; 
But  he  lends  with  cadenced   strain 

The  refrain 
To  our  ripe  and  silent  bliss. 

Golden  shadows,   silver  light, 

Burnish  bright 
.   Air  and  water,  domes  and  skies; 
As  in  some  ambrosial  dream, 

On  the  stream 
Floats  our  bark  in  magic  wise. 

Oh,   to  float  day  long  just  so  ! 

Naught  to  know 
Of  the  trouble,    toil,   and  fret  I 
This  is  love,   and  this  is  May : 

Yesterday 
And  to-morrow  to  forget  I 

Whither  hast  thou.   Fancy  free, 

Guided   me, 
Wild  Bohemian   sister  deart 
All  thy  gyp^  soul  is  stirred 

Since  yon  bird 
Warbled  that  the  Spring  was  here. 

Tempt  no  more  I    I  may  not  follow. 

Like  the  swallow, 
Gayly  on  the  track  of  Spring. 
Bounden  by  an  iron  fate, 

I  must  wait. 
Dream  and  wonder,  yearn  and  sing. 

"EiOUL  laAzunv. 
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AND  there  you  have  us  down  to 
date,  my  Susie.  The  sunshine 
and  the  crisp  breezes,  the  innocent 
early  teas  with  cresses  and  prawns, 
the  grand  long  nights  full  of  sleep, 
have  put  us  all  right  with  the  world 
again ;  but  after  all  Brighton's  only  a 
bit  of  West  End  moved  off  down  by  the 
sea,  and  if  one  must  live  in  London  at 
all,  why,  it's  at  its  best  for  three  or 
four  weel^s  to  come.  And  we're  to 
get  off  early  to  Switzerland  this  year, 
for  fear  that  it  mayn't  be  so  easy  next 
summer.  For  Ronayne's  father  is 
clearing  away  to  make  him  stand  for 
that  dreary  territory  of  hovels  and 
bogs  in  which  the  paternal  mansion  is 
situate.  Fancy  Ronayne  an  H.  P.I 
And  an  Irish  M.  P.  i  I  fight  against 
it— under  cover.  The  dream  of  my 
heart  is  an  appartemewt  ofoeo  tencuae  in 
Paris,  and  in  summer  to  turn  vagrants 
and  tramps  as  now.  It's  so  unlucky 
Ronayne  should  have  been  the  eldest 
son:  duty,  respectability,  and  the 
proprieties  have  such  a  much  stronger 
gripe  upon  him,  and  we're  bom  vaga- 
bonds, both. 

But,  what  must  be,  must.  Mean- 
while I  console  myself  with  my 
window-gardening.  And  you  should 
see  the  house-front  I — ^the  balcony  that 
will  be  a  perfect  bower  presently. 
My  window-boxes,  the  gayest  mosaics 
of  color,  and  the  vestibule  lined  with 
callas,  acacias,  and  heath — against  a 
background  of  ferns  and  ivy.  We 
were  never  so  magnificent  before,  and 
it  was  Ronayne's  surprise  for  me  when 
we  came  back  from  the  sea — he  hav* 
ing  given  our  fiorist  earMdanche; 
whereas  I,  bearing  a  conscience,  have 
bargained  with  him  always,  and  care- 
fully counted  my  pots. 


Mrs.  Malise's  disciplinary  Johanna 
brought  her  charge  for  a  little  visit  to 
my  nursery  yesterday.  And  my  heart 
aches  so  for  that  baby  I  He's  a  great 
child,  well  made,  and  with  his  mother's 
wonderful  eyes — ^but  so  heavy,  listless 
— *'Meek  as  a  work'us'  child  brought 
up  on  skilly,"  Rona3me  renders  it — 
and  though  he's  perfectly  clean  now, 
and  comfortably  clad,  nobody  would 
dream  he  was  a  young  mother's  first 
baby,  so  ornamentless  and  sombre- 
hued  are  his  little  garments. 

Kurse  brings  back  indignant  ac- 
counts of  the  way  he's  left  to  amuse 
himself,  or  cry  his  fill,  when  out  for 
an  airing  in  Kensington  Gardens. 
^' Hours,  ma'am,  she  keep  that  poor 
thing  a-frettin'  or  a-sleepin'  in  his  per- 
ambulator, the  east  wind  a-cuttin' 
about  him  as  draughty  as  draughty, 
while  she  sits  on  a  bench  a-makin'  her 
foolish  lace  or  talkin'  to  some  of  them 
Qerman  bandmen.  He  never  gets 
taken  out,  nor  played  with,  nor  has 
any  playthings.  It's  just  cruelty  to 
animals — ^that's  what  it  is  I"  finishes 
my  nufsery  dragon,  who  is  as  soft- 
hearted as  she  is  grim  of  exterior  and 
grammatically  independent  in  speech. 

Mrs.  Malise  has  been  absent  at  suf- 
frage meetings  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
for  a  month  past.  Miss  Hedges  told 
me  when  dining  here  just  after  our 
return.  Mrs.  Stainton,  the  porcelain 
widow,  was  invited  also,  and  a  curious 
and  wonderfully  interesting  person  we 
find  her:  the  daintiest  small  creature 
— ^x>mplezion  like  an  ivory  painting, 
deep-set,  seeresseyes,  and  looking  fair- 
ly spirit-like  for  fragility,  in  her  long 
black  dress  and  white  lace  shawl. 
Nothing  could  well  be  more  piquant 
than  to  hear  this  filmy  little  thing,  in  a 
voice  that  would  have  fitted  Queen 
Mab,  recount  her  experiences  in  the 
most  widely  separated  circles  of  life 
and  thought,  or  quietly  give  utterance 
to  quaint,  audacious  speculations,  as 
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to  mysteries  that  perplex  so  many  of 
us  concerning  this  existence  and  the 
eternity  it  preludes.  **If  there  be  a 
hereafter  1"  I  heard  some  one  answer 
to  a  remark  of  hers.  **  Ah,  that  was 
never  a  doubt  to  me  save  for  a  very 
brief  space,"  she  replied.  *^  I  am  like 
the  Cur6  de  Ars — *I  know  some  one 
who  would  be  finely  taken  in  if  there 
were  no  Paradise  I ' "  Her  exquisite- 
ness  of  look,  the  fascinating  tidk,  the 
soft,  helpless  manner  are  so  appealing 
that  one  is  disposed  to  treat  her  as 
some  wandered  denizen  of  the  air  and 
skies,  though  she  hangs  effortless,  her 
whole  weight  xxpon  one,  and  there  is 
scarce  a  limit  to  her  fine-lady  and  deli- 
cate-organization requirements. 

The  daughter  of  a  Low  Church  dean, 
she  became,  in  her  husband's  time, 
first  broad  church,  then  rationalist; 
after  his  death,  because  of  extraordi- 
nary, extra  natural  occurrences  that 
befell  her,  a  spiritualist,  and  now 
she  seems  to  be  turning  toward  Cath- 
olicism, though  Miss  Hedges,  who  is  a 
Catholic,  shakes  her  head,  and  says 
she  always  feels  very  hopeless  of  peo- 
ple essentially  given  to  all  manner  of 
vague  interpretations,  fanciful  twist- 
ings  of  simple  doctrine,  and  ssthetic 
sentimental  mysticism. 

**  Obedience  is  in  the  order  of  exist- 
^ncCy"  says  the  little  lady.  "I  long 
for  authority ;  I  long  for  a  voice  I  shall 
not  question,  to  whose  decision  I  can 
submit  all  the  questions  that  torture 
me." 

"I  tried  to  stay  my  soul  with  ritu- 
alism," she  said,  talking  to  Miss  H. 
and  myself  when  we  were  alone  after 
dinner,  ^'and  at  first  I  thought  I  was 
going  to  get  some  comfort  out  of  it. 
I  made  my  father  furious  by  entering 

one  of  Miss ^'s  famous  sisterhoods. 

But  it  wouldn't  do.  Ritualism  of 
course  was  not  more  illogical  then  than 
now,  but  the  actors  weren't  as  well 
up  in  their  parts,  and  how  queer  some 

of  our  performances  at were  I 

I  remember  a  retreat  I  made  there,  in 
which  I  was  put  into  a  cell  bare  of 
everything  save  a  table  and  chair,  and 
a  Testament  upon  the  table,  and  there 


I  was  left  alone  the  whole  day,  seeing 
no  creature  save  a  Sister  who,  speech- 
less, thrust  my  dinner  and  tea  in  at 
mel  You  may  imagine  the  imbecile 
condition  in  which  night  found  me. 

<  ^  And  as  a  punishment  for  some  fault 
I  was  ordered  to  go  to  communion  for 
four  months  without  going  to  confes- 
sion! Miss ^,  our  Reverend  Moth- 
er, behaved  exactly  as  if  she  had 
taken  her  notions  of  the  external  char- 
acter and  dignities  of  her  office  from 
some  swelling,  stem,  ridiculous  Lady 
Abbess  in  a  no-popery  novel  1  We 
undertook  everything — teaching,  the 
care  of  hospitals,  training  of  servants, 
district  work,  Magdalen  houses,  and 
to  these  active  employments  we  joined 
the  contemplative,  strictly  cloistered 
life  I  We  had  no  special  training  for 
either  one  of  our  labors;  wo  had  no 
completed  constitutions  or  rule,  and 
one  was  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  be 
whisked  from  one's  quiet  cell  and  sent 
alone  at  night,  across  the  kingdom,  to 
some  duty  for  which  one  was  no  more 
fitted  than  a  baby  or  a  savage. 

'*  I  was  set,  in  the  beginning,  to  clean 
lamps,  and  black-lead  the  grates,  but 
failed  in  this  business  so  completely 
that  I  was  given  a  district  in  East  Lon- 
don to  afflict  with  visitations  and  in- 
structions. Trying  one  day  to  convey 
S3me  idea  of  the  Real  Presence  to  a 
voluble  old  woman  who  was  one  of 
the  sisterhood's  most  deYoted  protSffSes^ 
I  said,  *Then,  Sally,  since  you  know 
who  is  in  the  church,  I  hope  you  never 
go  in  or  out  without  showing  proper 
respect.'  *0h,  yessum,  yessum!'  she 
assured  me.  'Indeed,  'm,  I  allays 
bobs  to  the  eagle  1 '  (the  brass  eagle 
of  the  lectern  0-  With  all  Sally's  bob- 
bings  to  the  eagle  and  to  us  sisters, 
she  was  a  dreadful  old  harpy,  and 
made  me  think  always  of  two  old  wo- 
men my  father  overheard  talking  one 
day  at  Cirencester.  There  is  a  fund 
there  which  was  long  ago  bequeathed 
by  some  pious  person  for  tho  furnish- 
ing small  stipends  to  such  aged  poor 
people  as  should  daily  devoutly  hear 
mass.  Of  course  since  the  revenues 
have  lapsed  into  Anglican  hands  this 
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sum  is  used  now  for  those  who  attend 
the  early  service.  And  this  was  what 
my  father  heard : 

** First  old  crone,  loquUur:  'These 
be  hard  times,  Betty.  How  d'ye  think 
of  getting  a  livelihood  this  winter  f ' 

*'  Second  old  crone :  *They  he  hard, 
for  shore,  Anne,  and  I'm  a-thinking  of 
taking  to  yorly  priors  (early  prayers) 
for  a  quarter  I ' 

*'  One  of  my  droll,  dreadful  district 
visitor  experiences  I  shall  never  forget. 
In  the  process  of  my  visitations  I  stum- 
bled, one  day,  into  the  room  of  a  wo- 
man Tery  haggard  and  very  yellow, 
but  as  the  woman  was  dressed  and 
moving  actively  about,  I  had  no  idea 
of  her  having  any  special  ailment,  save 
dirt.  But  as  soon  as  she  knew  who  I 
was,  a  visiting  Sister,  she  began  to 
tell  me  how  ill  she  was — ^ill  of  a  dis- 
ease that  not  another  person  in  the 
whole  kingdom  bad — the  doctor  said 
so~Hipotted  leprosy.  And  how  physi- 
cians came  constantly  to  see  her,  and 
brought,  each  one,  other  physicians — 
how,  in  short  of  a  horrible  long,  she 
was  a  sort  of  gruesome  doctor's  pet! 

''The  woman's  husband — for  she 
was  married,  had  eleven  children,  and 
another  baby  coming  soon — ^was  work- 
ing away  at  a  cobbler's  bench  in  the 
room's  only  window,  and  she  constantly 
appealed  to  him :  '  Dr.  So-and-So  said 
there  wasn't  another  case  like  mine  in 
this  country,  didn't  he,  Jim  t  And  he 
didn't  see  how  it  was  it  hadn't  killed 
me  off  long  ago— you  remember,  Jim  f 
And  that  young  Scotch  doctor  that 
was  so  astoni^ed  to  see  what  a  family 
I  had — ^you  hayen't  forgotten  him, 
haye  you,  Jim! '  And  the  mai\  corrob- 
orated all  her  statements  with  a  pride 
in  having  a  wife  so  uniquely  afflicted 
impossible  to  describe  I  Then  she  in- 
sisted I  must  see  and  dress  the  awful 
sores  that  made  her  shoulders  and  one 
breast  a  great  wound,  telling  me,  as  I 
half  fainted  over  the  task,  that  I 
didn't  do  it  half  so  well  as  any  of  the 
doctors,  and  begging  me,  when  I  had 
finished,  to  stop  long  enough  for  her 
to  ^ve  me  a  cup  of  tea  in  that  plac^ 
insufferable  at  best  with  the  dirty  cob- 


bler and  five  or  six  of  the  wretched 
babies,  but  become,  after  my  mauvais 
quart  tPhmire  with  the  terrible  woman, 
a  chamber  of  horrors  in  which  to  de- 
lay one  further  instant  would,  I  felt, 
make  me  daft,  or  shudderingly  sea-sick, 
for  life!  , 

"  I  stopped  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  ' 
sisterhood,  trying,  as  I  said,  to  make 
it  do;  but  either  I'm  too  logical,  or 
have  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous, 
for  the  farce  of  our  active-uncloistered- 
severely-contemplative-enclosed  life,  a 
religious  order  without  a  constitution, 
frowned  on  by  all  the  bishops,  carrying 
on  its  dearest  devotional  practices  in 
hiding  from  all  proper  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, became  intolerable  to  me ;  and 
when,  one  fine  day,  there  came  from 
'Reyerend  Mother'  an  order  to  go 
and  nurse  a  man  ill  with  typhus — an 
agricultural  laborer  living  alone  in  his 
cottage — and  to  my  remonstrances  that 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  disease,  my 
plea  for  a  companion  less  ignorant  or 
at  least  clear  instructions  for  my  own 
guidance,  no  answer  was  vouchsafed 
save  an  oracular  assurance  that  if  I  did 
my  part  of  obedience,  light  would  be 
given  me,  I  revolted,  sent  a  contu- 
macious message  that  though  I  be- 
lieved the  age  of  miracles  by  no 
means  past,  I  had  never  seen  any 
wrought  in  our  order,  and  could  not 
risk  the  poor  man's  life  upon  so  vague 
a  prospect,  and  presently  bid  farewell 
to  my  Anglican  convent  and  to  ritual«> 
ism.  Several  Sisters  have  returned  to 
the  world  since,  and  four  of  these  have 
gone  over  to  Rome.  Two  of  these 
have  married.  One,  whom  I  loved  most 
dearly,  is  a  Poor  Clare  in  Ireland,  and 
the  other  has  used  her  fortune  to  open 
a  cr^he,  where  she  works  harder  than 
any  of  her  nurses,  and  carries,  I  should 
say,  the  lightest  heart  in  London. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  more  sys- 
tem, more  decorum — I  use  the  word 
in  its  literal  sense — in  the  Anglican 
sisterhoods  now.  I'm  quite  amazed 
sometimes  at  the  closeness  of  the  imi- 
tation of  the  real  thing  when  I  go  to 
Margaret  street,  or  to  St.  Alban's — the 
altars,  the  lights,   the  confessionals, 
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the  stations,  the  black-cassocked  fig- 
ores  gliding  about,  removing  their 
berettas  and  dropping  on  one  knee  as 
they  pass  the  altar — ^all  the  f omitiire ; 
but  a  dreadful  feeling  of  emptiness 
— as  if  the  house^s  owner  had  moved 
away  I  Do  you  ever  look  at  the  pic- 
tures and  the  titles  of  books  in  the 
windows  of  the  High  Church  book- 
shops? What  would  have  been  thought 
of  them  five  years  ago  even?    And  at 

's  in  Oxford  street,  a  High  Church 

friend  tells  me,  they  have  a  room  into 
which  you  may  be  ushered  by  inquir> 
ing  for  the  'Penitential  Department,' 
if  the  card  bearing  the  name  of  a  cleri- 
cal voucher,  which  you  must  present, 
be  satisfactory,  and  where  you  may  pur- 
chase disciplines — nail-studded  arm- 
lets, waist-belts — perhaps  hair  shirts, 
though  I  don't  remember  that  they 
figured  in  my  friend's  list. 

' '  And,  two  years  ago,  I  think  it  was, 
I  witnessed  a  little  scene  that  was  as 
extraordinary  as  it  was  absurd.  I  was 
comifng  up  from  Cromer,  and  our  train 
had  halted  for  the  usual  time  in  the 
station  at  Norwich.  It's  a  large  sta- 
tion, trains  constantly  rolling  in  and 
out,  and  crowds  of  passengers,  guards, 
porters  flying  about.  While  we  wait- 
ed, above  the  din  suddenly  was  heard 
a  singular  and  regular  thud  I  thud  I 
coming  down  the  platform.  Thud! 
thud!  on  it  came,  and  the  noise,  and 
the  queer,  sudden  hush  of  most  of  the 
other  racket  made  us  all  look  eagerly 
out  to  see  what  it  could  be.  It  W4is  a 
progression— a  procession — a  man  in 
soutane,  barefooted)  I  believe,  pre- 
ceded by  some  sort  of  a  servitor  carry- 
ing a  monstrous  book — breviary, 
'  Livre  des  Heures ' — I  know  not  what, 
and  a  tall  wooden  crosier,  whose  foot 
it  was  that  made  the  thud  I  thud  t  At 
a  little  distance  behind  the  man  in  the 
soutane,  whom  I  recognized  directly 
as  Mr.  Lyne— the  famous  Father  Igna- 
tius, a  self- constituted  Benedictine  Ab- 
bot— ^followed  two  Ang^can  Sisters^ 
The  servitor  and  Father  Ignatius  be- 
took themselves  into  a  first-class  car- 
riage, the  Sisters  remaining  outside, 
and  presently  the  crosier  head  was 


l^irust  out  of  the  window^  and  Father 
Ignatius  appeared  belund  it  with  hand 
outstretched  to  bless  the  Sbters,  who 
knelt  devoutly  op  the  platform  to  re- 
ceive the  benediction.  Up  to  this 
point  everybody  had  behaved  with 
wonderful  restraint ;  but  the  last  stroke 
was  too  much,  and  it  was  amid  a  per- 
fect scream  of  laughter  from  passen- 
gers, officials,  cabmen,  and  ganum^ 
that  the  train  steamed  out  of  the  sta- 
tion, bearing  the  Benedictine  Abbot 
away,  but  surely  not  leaving  the  lambs 
of  the  fiock  comfortless." 

And  so  she  goes  on  for  as  long  as 
you  like.  She  has  been  everywhere. 
She  has  known  quantities  of  out-of- 
the-way  people.  She  is  ready  at  every 
turn  with  a  fresh  story,  an  appositp  bit 
of  experience,  and  darts  in  an  instant 
from  the  perfect  mimicry  of  ^  popular 
vicar  we  know,  who  preaches  in  lav- 
ender kids,  and  leaving  his  cure  of 
souls  for  a  month's  holiday,  pathetical- 
ly from  the  pulpit  entreats  our  Lord  to 
look  after  his  charge  until  its  proper 
shepherd  returns,  to  some  speculation 
concerning  personal  accountability,  an 
annunciation  of  the  reasonableness  of 
purgatory,  and  wondering  as  to  its  va- 
rious forms  of  discipline  for  individu- 
al souls,  or  to  dwell  on  minute  phases 
of  the  preservation  of  identity,  dis- 
tinctive and  original  character  after 
death,  etc.,  and  manifests  altogether 
such  an  at-homeness  with  the  .jinseen 
world  that,  listening  to  her,  I  half  ex- 
pect phantom  eyes  will  look  into  mine 
if  I  glance  back  over  either  shoulder, 
bodiless  somethings  start  forward 
from  dusky  comers,  the  very  sweep  of 
my  own  drawing-room  curtains  gets 
eerie,  a  what-not  or  a  tabouret  becomes 
a  tripod,  my  unsubstantial  small  guest 
is  a  priestess — and  I'm  glad  when  Bo- 
nayne^s  voice  breaks  in,  "All  in  the 
dark,  the  fire  at  its  last  coal,  no  tea  or 
coffee,  Mrs.  Stainton,  you're  a  sy- 
ren 1" 

Her  own  little  sitting-room  in  the 
associate  house  is  as  heterogeneous  as 
herself — ^the  room  lined  with  soft  com- 
forts, the  air  heavy  with  the  fragrance 
of  a  profusion  of  flowers,  the  room's 
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mistress  nearly  lost  in  the  capacious- 
ness of  a  most  luxorioiis  lounging 
chair,  her  table  piled  with  ascetic 
literature ;  and  in  this  chamber  I  en- 
countered the  other  day  the  rery 
oddest  of  all  the  peculiar  people  to 
whom  my  friendship  for  **  little  Ma- 
laise" has  introduced  me — a  Miss 
9eauclerc,  a  ^ort,  stout,  dark,  coarse- 
skinned  woman  of  fifty  odd,  hair  crop- 
ped close,  and  an  obstinate,  honest, 
horse  face. 

She  was  exhibiting  her  own  '*  spirit 
drawings  " — mad  scaramouches,  things 
like  designs  for  eastern  embroidery, 
accurate  representations  of  yarious 
portions  of  the  kingdcnn  of  hearen, 
she  assured  me,  and  a  quantity  of  ut- 
terly purposeless  collections  of  strokes 
and  dots,  to  which  she  gave  names 
that  would  have  been  blasphemous  in 
any  but  a  lunatic's  mouth.  How  she 
explained  them  I  How  fondly  she 
looked  at  them  I  and  what  anguish 
she  told  me  she  endured  lest  they 
should  be  injured,  or  perish  in  some 
unworthy  way.    Ihis  woman  believes 

herself  to  be  the  spirit  bride  of 1 

Can  you  fancy  itf  one  of  the  most  fer- 
vent, poetic,  spiritual,  gifted  of  all 
Anglican  divines.  She  says  that  dnce 
his  death  he  has  been  constantly  near 
her.  ^le  sees  him  often,  leads  the 
life  he  prescribes,  making  and  shun- 
ning acquaintances  at  his  direction, 
going  from  place  to  place,  crossing  the 
ocean  twice  even  at  his  pleasure.  Fi- 
nally she  showed  a  photogn^h — the 
f  aithf  ulest  possible  presentment  of  her 
own  unideal  face  and  person,  with, 
floating  above,  arms  extended  in  pro- 
tecting angel  guise,  a  mistily  outlined, 
veiled  figure  surmounted  by  the  re- 
fined, beautiful  face  known  to  every- 
body in  the  later  editions  of  his  poems, 
and  in  the  windows  of  church  book- 
shops'the  poor  clergyman  who  is  al- 
lowed to  rest  neither  in  his  grave  nor 
in  any  unknown  oountry  beyond.    It 

is  hard  for  him,  hard  for  Mrs.  , 

were  she  to  hear  of  this  post-mortem 
masquerading  and  *^afiinity,"  hard  for 
the  deluded  woman  who  wanders 
about  the  world  alone  with  her  crazy 


fancies,  repudiated  by  her  kindred, 
and  plundered  by  the  brigandish  among 
her  co-believers. 

Here,  too,  I  met  again  the  tall,  thin 
young  lady,  heroine  of  the  device  for 
frightening  small  bores — ^tbe  Plymouth 
Sister's  daughter.  We  talked  of  a 
good  many  things,  but  chiefly  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  position  of  unmarried 
women  in  England.  The  girl  was  as 
simply  frank  as  a  child.  Matrimony, 
and  matrimony  alone,  offered  any  ca- 
reer to  women  in  England.  And  upon 
Mrs.  Stainton's  saying  that  despite  her 
own  perfect  marriage — a  marriage  for 
love,  and  the  union  so  entire  that  there 
lurked  no  shadowy  region  in  her  soul 
of  which  she  could  not  make  her  hus- 
band as  free  as  herself  to  enter — ^yet  all 
that  she  had  seen  of  life  made  her  feel 
sure  that,  beyond  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, it  mattered  not,  ten  years  after 
marriage,  whether  the  match  had  been 
for  love  solely,  or  arranged,  or  a  971a- 
riage  de  oorwerumce^  the  girl  assented; 
somewhat  bitterly  remarked  that  ideals 
were  very  well  for  a  heroic  life,  but 
terrible  drawbacks  in  the  world  of  to- 
day, and  that  any  woman  would  do 
better  for  herself  to  accept  any  reason- 
ably suitable  offer  than  to  cling  to  an 
impossible  dream,  or  insist  upon  a 
great  amount  of  sentiment.  ' '  It  ought 
to  be  enough,''  said  this  girl  of  the  pe- 
riod, *^for  a  woman  to  be  able  to  de- 
cently respect  a  man  who  has  the 
means  of  placing  her  in  such  condi- 
tions as  she  thinks  will  suit  her.  And 
men  do  very  well  without  sentiment. 
They  have  their  professions,  their  bu- 
siness, their  friends,  their  clubs.  It  is 
quite  enough  for  them  if  their  wives 
are  fairly  good  housekeepers  and 
mothers,  presentable  at  head  of  their 
tables,  pleasant  hostesses  in  their 
drawing-rooms.  It  sounds  very  mean, 
but  what  is  a  girl  to  do?  We  may  be 
most  of  us  clever  enough  and  tolerably 
well  educated,  but  there  are  not  among 
us  many  brilliant  geniuses  who  can 
find  all  comfort  and  happiness  in  a  life 
devoted  wholly  to  art  or  literature. 
What  is  one  of  the  mediocre  mass  to 
dot    It's  not  genteel  to  do  this,  it's 
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anf  eminine  to  do  that ;  one  can't  stir 
in  any  direction  that  would  hare  in  it 
some  spirit,  some  earnest,  something 
worth  while. 

**  You  can  always  do  good,  they  tell 
us.  I  dare  say;  So  can  men;  but 
how  many  among  them  would  like 
to  be  recommended,  as  life  occupation, 
to  go  making  impertinent  raids  into 
poor  people's  bouses  to  tell  them 
they're  untidy,  when  a  family  has  but 
one  room  to  lire  in,  and  there's  but 
one  water  tap  in  the  court,  and  two  or 
three  flights  of  stairs  over  which  to 
carry  every  drop;  or  that  they're  ill- 
smelling,  and  will  have  feyer,  when  an 
open  drain  and  the  dust  bin  are  lodged 
just  under  the  window,  and  some- 
body's great  high  wall  cuts  oft  every 
ray  of  sunshine;  or  that  they  dont 
know  how  to  manage  because  they 
fare  ill,  when  a  half  dozen  people  must 
keep  life  in  them  and  some  covering 
on  them  on  fifteen  shillings  a  week  f 
Oh,  Fm  sick  of  it  all  I  Look  at  mam- 
ma I  She  livei  in  jails,  up  alleys,  in 
Eoup  kitchens  and  dispensaries,  and 
we  girls  cut  out  and  make  up  flannels, 
and  knew  about  relief  tickets  before 
we  could  speak,  and  it's  all  just  pour- 
ing water  into  a  sieve  I  Kamma's  al- 
ways in  agonies  about  some  proUgie 
she's  placed  somewhere,  who  has  ab- 
sconded with  the  family  plate  and 
wardrobe.  Her  people  are  always  get- 
ting drunk,  fighting,  or  cheating  her 
in  some  monstrous  way.  Her  nicest 
girls  run  oflf  with  a  strolling  theatre 
company,  or  to  dance  in  the  ballet. 
There's  no  end  to  her  miseries,  and  the 
people  she  spends  her  whole  time, 
strength,  and  all  the  money  she  can 
spare  and  beg  upon  are  not  really 
much  better  oflf  in  the  end.  But  even 
if  they  were?  Mamma  is  mamma,  and 
I  am  myself,  and  we're  differing  stars. 
No,  I  stick  to  my  text.  To  be  only  a 
commonly  contented  married  woman, 
with  the  shelter  and  freedom  of  a 
wife's  position,  with  a  house  to  keep, 
children  and  servants  to  look  after, 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  social  in- 
fluence, is  better  than  to  subside  into 
a  grim  or  fidgetty  old  maid  in  lodg- 


ings, with  a  dog  and  three-volume  nov- 
els  to  get  through  the  days  and  yean 
with ;  to  be  snubbed  and  sneered  at  by 
men ;  to  have,  when  one's  hair  is  white 
as  time  can  make  it,  the  privilege  of 
walking  meekly  out  to  dinner  behind 
one's  grand  niece,  a  silly  chit  of  eigh- 
teen, married  a  twelvemonth — and  no- 
body to  care  whether  one  lives  or  dies, 
unless  perhaps  a  Bath  chair  man. 

''Matrimony's  the  only  career  for 
women  in  England,  but  we  ought  to  be 
trained  for  it  on  Gradgrind  principles. 
As  it  is,  we're  far  too  srothetic  and 
sentimental  for  the  mates  we  must 
have — ^if  any.  Poetry  and  the  stories 
of  fine,  gracious,  self-sacrificing  lives 
ought  to  be  suppressed ;  they're  ndn- 
ous  reading  for  this  nineteenth  centu- 
ry."   And  so  on  and  on. 

"There's  reason  for  that  poor  giri's 
bitterness,"  said  Mrs.  Stainton  when 
we  were  again  alone.  "A  dozen 
years  ago,  in  her  first  and  second  sea- 
sons out,  a  more  charming  creature  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find — ingen- 
uous, sunny  tempered,  a  dashing, 
sparkling  blonde  beauty,  full  of  Irish 
quickness  and  fun,  and  a  favorite 
wherever  she  went.  Unluckily  she 
met  Ward  Cotterell — ^now  one  of  the 
editors  of  '  The  Phare '—then  a  radi- 
ant, double  first,  handsome,  diivalric, 
but  as  poor  and  debt-laden  as  he  was 
clever,  and  the  pair  fell  desperate- 
ly in  love.  Mrs.  Dixon  wouldn't  let 
them  call  themselves  engaged.  She 
had  crippled  her  own  fortune,  and 
Kate  had  sacrificed  a  great  part  of  her 
own  portion,  to  clear  a  spendthrift  eld- 
est son  and  brother  of  his  difilculties, 
and  start  him  afresh  in  Ceylon,  so  that 
aid  on  their  part  was  impossible,  and 
Cotterell,  after  a  year  or  so's  trying 
vainly  in  this  and  that  direction,  fox 
an  income,  gave  up  the  struggle,  mar< 
ried  an  heiress,  who  paid  his  debts, 
broi^ht  him  £40,000  then,  and  has  in« 
herited  since  £60,000,  and  within  six 
months  after  his  marriage  had  his 
place  on  the  'Phare'  c^ered  him, 
with  a  salary  of  £1,900  a  year.  *  What 
would  I  not  have  given  a  year  ago  for 
any  sort  of  hard  work  that  would  have 
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made  me  sore  of  £600  a  yearf '  he  said 
to  some  friend  who  knew  the  little 
story. 

"Poor  Kate  kept  up  pretty  welL 
*Wliat  else  eatdd  he  do?'  she  always 
says.  '  He  had  no  income,  and  mine 
would  hare  barely  giren  ns  shelter.' 
But  she  refused,  offer  after  offer  for 
years.  Now,  when  she  finds  admira- 
tion less  freely  forthcoming,  and  is  ut- 
terly weary  of  everything  she  has 
tried,  or  believes  is  in  store  for  her,  I 
dare  say  she  fancies  she  regrets  the 
lost  ohimces,  but  she's  too  genuine  to 
make  a  marioffe  de  eonoentmodj  let  her 
talk  as  cynically  aa  she  wilL 

**  As  for  Cotterell,  he  hasn't  a  money 
anxiety  in  the  world,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  leader  writers 
in  London;  but  his  wife  is  the  most 
commonplace  woman  alive — ^nomore  a 
companion  to  him  than  a  housemaid 
would  be ;  and  Cotterell's  not  one  of 
the  clever  men  who  like  women  to  be 
pillows,  and  pillows  only.  He  has 
given  up  society,  save  that  of  men,  al- 
most entirely;  lives  in  his  study  and 
his  room  in  the  *Phare'  building, 
and  his  talk,  when  one  meets  him,  is 
a  mixture  of  fatalism  and  wormwood, 
depressing  to  the  last  degree.  No 
hero  he,  and  yet  his  fate  has  plenty  of 
compensations  that  £ate's  lacks — pow- 
er, work,  and  two  or  three  children 
that  have  inherited  his  wit  as  well  as 
his  handsome  looks. 

'*  Oh,  what  a  world  it  is  1— a  world  of 
infinite  pettinesses.  I'm  dreadfully 
poor  and  cowardly  myself,  but  I've  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  reverence  for 
the  gift  of  immortality,  and  I  used  to 
think  if  I  could  have  chosen,  I  would 
have  been  bom  and  then  have  died  di- 
rectly. But  now  that  I  believe  unbap- 
tized  babies  and  people  whose  good- 
ness, however  perfect,  is  only  natural, 
will  have,  in  another  existence,  but 
natural  beatitude,  and  as  such  a  state 
wouldn't  at  all  satisfy  me  for  an  etei^ 
nity,  I  should  have  to  tarry  long  enough 
to  be  baptized,  and  after  that  one 
cant  wish  to  run  away  directly  from 
the  foes  one  has  just  promised  to  war 
against.    A  soul  m  such  a  responsibil- 


ity, and  is  always  thrusting  in  to  com- 
plicate and  confuse  matters  I 

"But,  do  you  know,  I  think  so  often 
what  an  admirable,  harmonious,  earth- 
ly preface  to  eternal  bliss  in  the  natu- 
ral order  would  Anglicanism  be — An- 
glicanism of  the  moderate  type,  a  lit- 
tle quickened  with  the  evangelical  el- 
ement, but  neither  high  nor  low.  The 
life,  as  I  remember  it  in  the  close  at 

J  was  so  pleasant,  so  decorous, 

so  amiable,  so  full  of  good,  comforta- 
ble, luxurious  things,  so  ladylike  and 
gentlemanly,  so  reputable.  One  kept 
the  commandments  mainly;  one  was 
never  anything  but  high-bred  and 
high-toned;  one  did  one's  duty  too — 
taught  a  little  in  the  schools ;  looked 
after  the  rheumatic  old  bodies  in  cot- 
tages delightfully  picturesque  to 
sketch,  but  dark  and  damp  as  graves 
to  live  in;  handed  buns  and  tea  at  the 
school  treats ;  one  wasn't  always  think- 
ing about  delicate  matters  of  con- 
science, about  renunciation,  self-abne- 
gation, and  what  it  must  mean  to  be  a 
soldier  under  a  captain  who  neither 
lived  delicately,  nor  slept  softly,  nor 
was  used  to  stately  shelter — a  crucified 
head  whose  arms  are  the  instruments 
of  the  Passion — and  how  well  off  one's 
body  wasi" 

And  I've  been— no,  I've  been  bidden 
to  the  Dialectical  Society.  You  don't 
know  what  that  is,  my  barbaric  New 
Zealanderf  And  I  didn't  know  either 
when  Mr.  Malise  sent  me  tickets  for 
one  evening,  specially  urging  my  at- 
tendance, as  there  would  be  some- 
thing well  worth  hearing — a  paper  on 
"Celibacy  "  read  by  its  author,  a  gift- 
ed young  girl  of  only  twenty-two  I 

I  took  my  tickets  to  my  liege.  '  *  Ro- 
nayne,  fount  of  wisdom  and  light, 
whatever  may  the  Dialectical  Society 
bel" 

"The  Dialectical  Society,  madam, 
is  a  body  of  men  and  women  who 
meet  to  rake  up,  turn  over,  and  dis- 
cuss to  all  their  verges  subjects  which 
the  weaker  mass  of  mortals  think  upon 
only  on  compulsion,  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  in  mental  sackcloth 
and  ashes.    And  pray,  what  have  you 
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to  do  with  Dialecticalfl,  Evet  We  are 
not  going  there,  if  that's  what  thoe^ 
tickets  mean  I" 

'^Oh,  Adaml  And  why  not?  Be- 
cause Pm,  nnluckily,  married,  am  I  to 
stop  trying  to  improye  myself,  and  not 
care  to  know  what  grand  heights  hap- 
pier, unhampered  women  are  scalingt 
And,  Adam,  only  see,  here's  to  be  a  pa- 
per read  by  a  yoong  lady  only  twenty- 
two,  Mr.  Halise  says,  and  there 
couldn't  be  anything  so  yery  dreadful 
to  hear  in  the  little  composition  of  an 
innocent  young  creature  like  that  I " 

^' '  Subject,  Celibacy,  by  Eliza  BteUa 
Greatheart,  K.  D.,'"  read  Bonayne. 
'*  Humph!  charming  young  oreatuiel 
Well,  madam  Lil,  you'll  have  to  ima- 
gine what  the  medical  young  lady  wiU 
say  on  the  state  she's  proved  to  such 
ripeness  of  years,  for  you're  not  likely 
to  hear,  and  Mr.  Malise  has  wasted  his 
tickets.  And  as  if  you  cared  what 
anybody  could  say  about  single  bless- 
edness— a  woman  with  an  angel  in  the 
nursery  crib,  and  a  husband  who 
.  breathes  but  to  serve  herl  Go  away 
this  minute  1"  And  I  kft  moasju- 
gneur  to  his  numtoMj  a  little  huffed,  no 
doubt,  at  being  interrupted  in  ^e  fine 
middle  of  a  working  morning — ^al- 
ways *  *  The  Growth  of  Language  " ;  and 
you  should  see  the  pile  of  MBS.  I 
used  to  copy  for  him,  but  lately  it  has 
taken  so  much  time  to  sketch  my  baby ! 
Every  new  attitude  is  prettier  than  the 
last,  and  every  day  adds  a  charm. 
You  need  not  laugh;  I  never  had  a 
baby  before.  Just  wait  until  you 
know  for  yourself!  I've  painted  the 
darling  twice,  once  for  Ronayne's  fa- 
ther, though  a  little  against  the  grain, 
for  the  old  gentleman  thinks  it  dread- 
fully ir^fira  dig,  that  I,  a  lady  bom,  and 
I  most  espedally  a  lady  wed,  should 
ever  have  been  publicly  catalogued  as 
an  artist  in  exhibition  lists  and  news- 
paper notices,  and  have  sold  the  labor 
of  my  hands,  eyes,  and  brain  in  the 
marketplace.  What  would  happen  if 
he  caught  sudden  sight  of  a  memento 
that  always  goes  with  me  in  one  of  my 
boxes — a  little  tin  sign,  my  first  <me; 
an4  how  proud  I  was  of  it! 

Fraulbin  Lilian  Macfaslakb. 


I  don't  like,  for  the  family's  sake,  to 
imagine.  When  Bonayne  gave  him 
the  picture  on  his  birthday,  our  joint 
offering,  my  work  set  in  the  loveliest 
frame  Bonayne  could  find,  he  couldnt 
help  being  pleased,  and  he  couldnt 
help  knowing  it  was  baby's  very  self; 
but  if  the  picture  had  been  the  work 
of  a  paid  artist,  I  know  he  would  have 
been  wonderfully  soothed.  The  pic- 
ture was  on  exhibition  for  some  days 
in  the  morning  room,  and  being  one 
day  in  the  coaservatfury  with  Bonayne, 
I  heard  his  father  expatiating  upon 
the  striking  likeness  that  had  been 
happily  caught,  to  a  lady  visitcnr. 
Presen^y  I  heard  her  read  the  signa- 
ture, **Lil.  De  Vew,  del.,  1878." 
"Why,  it  is  your  daughter-in-law^ 
work  I  How  charming  for  a  mother  to 
be  able  to  paint  such  an  admirable  por- 
trait of  her  child.  That  must  double 
the  ^cture's  value  to  you  I " 

And  the  imm  pir$  hemmed  and 
hawed,  and  made  the  general  inarticu- 
late noises  of  an  Englishman  embar* 
raised,  or  wishful  to  make  an  impres- 
sive speech,  and  finally  got  out: 

"Aw,  yes,  yes— of  course!  A  nice 
and  amateur  tal^it  has  Mrs.  De  Yere." 

"Nice  amateur  talent!"  I  was  fit 
to  fiy  at  him,  and  only  the  brutal— yes, 
the  brutal — grasp  of  my  husband  kept 
me  from  rushing  into  the  room  and 
proclaiming  "Mrs.  De  Yere's"  antece- 
dents— ^her  artistic  career  eketdied  im 
a  few  bold  touches. 

The  world  would  have  ended  then 
and  there.  But  how  delightful  to  have 
seen,  first,  his  looks  of  blank  horror 
at  the  idea  of  a  daughter-in-law  who 
had  been  used  to  rough  it,  and  to 
make  her  little  money  go  a  fabulously 
long  way. 

"  This  is  the  daughter  of  Prof.  Mao- 
failane  ! "  he  introduces  me  proudly 
sometimes.  I  wonder  if  he  thinks  a 
poor  scientific  man  like  papa  could 
send  all  his  young  ravens  about  fiist- 
class,  or  keep  a  maid  and  a  governess 
with  one  in  various  continental  cities 
where  she  chose,  as  an  eccentric  whim, 
to  abide  and  study  art?  What  would 
he  have  said  to  my  gloves  in  those 
earlier  days  when  I  earned  nothingi 
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and  most  of  my  anowance,  beyond 
board  and  lodging,  went  for  paints^ 
and  four  pairs  of  dark,  carefally  chos- 
en gloves  had  to  go  throogh  the  year? 
What  to  my  lodgings  at  the  tailor's — a 
poor  cobbler-tailor,  in  I^sden?  What 
to  my  lonches  of  WunC  beer  and  black 
bread)  What  to  the  concerts,  where, 
in  smoke  and  a  three-penny  seat,  I 
heard  music  as  good  as  plenty  which 
costs  me  ten  shillings  to  a  guinea  ih 
Londont  What  to  all  the  cheek-by- 
jowl  encounters  with  the  peasants  In 
our  cheap,  rapturously  happy  sketch- 
ing toursf  Bah  I  the  poor  Irishman  I 
As  if  he  could  guess  anything  about  it  1 
Why  should  I  think  twice  of  his  *'  am- 
ateur talenf  and  other  little  pin- 
pricks when  the  stiff,  starred  man 
never  had,  in  his  whole  life,  one  such 
happy  day  of  honest  work,  utter  free- 
doBi,  and  simplest,  blissfullest  plea- 
sures as  have  been  mine  by  scores) 
Be  easy,  Ronayne.  Not  for  the  Boh^ 
mian  daughter-in-law  shall  apoplexy 
smite  the  sovereign  of  Castle  Starched- 
9Hff'0l — ^which  sacrilegious  parody 
shall  be  my  only  revenge. 

And  if  I  portray  my  baby  in  every 
week  of  her  life,  her  father  turns  her 
to  account  no  less.  She  is  beginning 
to  chatter  like  a  wren,  and  Ronayne  has 
a  notebook  devoted  to  her  earMest  at- 
tempts at  speech — ^the  sounds,  as  she 
is  progressively  able  to  make  them— ^ 
the  easily-c<Hiquered  ones,  the  impreg- 
nable rock-fortresses,  the  turns,  sub- 
stituted letters.  Sometimes  I  get  qiiite 
furious  over  this  anatomical  process: 
My  darling  says  something  with  the 
dearest,  sweetest,  small  voice: 

**  Oh,  Ronayne ! "  I  cry.  "  Did  you 
hear?  Three  words  together — *  Pease, 
papa,  tugar! ' ''  And  I  smother  her  in 
ecstasy. 

*  *  Yes,  love, '» says  Ronayne.  **  And 
do  you  notice  how  she  can  manage  s 
before  a,  and  not  before  u?  This 
m<»ning  I  shook  her,  and  nurse  asked 
her,  *  What  does  papa  do? '  *S-ake  a 
baby,'  she  answered — but  she  never 
says  sugar.    And  there's  the  same ^ 

'•Oh,  you  vivisecter,"  I  broke  in; 
<*ril  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  fny 


baby^  pretty  lispings  are  not  to  be 
treated  like  the  rudimental  language 
of  a  philologist's  offspring!  Put  up 
that  abominable  book  this  instant  I 
Did  a  cruel  father,  my  hmimie,  spear 
his  own  child  with  a  wicked  pin,  and 
sMck  ber  up  in  a  case?  " 

I  dvn  a  happy  woman,  Susie.  Too 
happy;  I'm  frightened  at  it.  You, 
may  be,  don't  See  where  this  comes  in 
If  you  don't,  never  mind.  My  heart 
doe9  run  over  nowadays  for  idl  sorts 
of  reasons,  and  Bo-reasons. 

Latur  on  Ronayne  told  me,  apropos 
of  the  Dialectical,  that  his  objection 
was  Uke  the  Frenchman's  to  the  fox- 
hunt— **he'd  been,"  if  you  please — 
went  wiUi  Dr.  Himider  and  the  Truth- 
Seeker  just  before  our  trip  to  Brigh- 
ton. Tlien  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion was  marriage,  and  Lady 's 

son  read  the  paper— 4i  long  argument 
against  monogamic  marriage :  In  the 
lig^t  of  experience  and  human  reason 
it  was  monstrous  to  make  the  prom- 
ises required  at  the  altar;  monogamic 
marriage  fettered  man,  made  his  best 
capabilities  impossible,  made  women 
hypocrites  and  slaves,  made  love  com- 
mercial, was  physiologically  a  cruelty 
and  a  mistake,  and  so  oh,  and  so  on. 

'*You  don't  love  Lady  -'s  son. 

You  would  love  him  less  had  you  heard 
the  things  he  found  it  possible  to 
say  before  the  fifty  or  sixty  ladies  who 
found  it  possible  to  listen  to  him,  and 
to  take  some  active  part  in  the  discus- 
sion that  succeeded. 

**  They  called  loudly  upon  Dr.  Thun- 
der to  speak ;  but  he  refused  to  rise, 
preferring,  I  suppose,  to  hear  how 
well  his  disciples  could  acquit  them- 
selves; for  he  is  the  author  of  a  work 
upon  physiology  which  is  nick-named 
the  *  Social  Science  Bible  '—a  book  I 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  mischiev^ 
ous  that  has  appeared  within  recent 
years^materialistlc  to  the  last  degree, 
degrading  man,  disorganizing  society* 

*  *  Over  a  glass  of  wine  afterward,  Mr. 
Pddwick— I  beg  your  pardon,  the 
Truth-Seeker— told  me  a  pleasant  little 
history  of  Lady 's  son.    He  says 
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the  man  had,  as  a  child  and  yonth,  a 
thoroughly  good  nature,  frank,  placa- 
ble, extraordinarily  loving  and  gener- 
ous, and  that  then  he  bade  fair  to 
achieve  great  things  as  a  naturalist. 

'*  But  Iiady ,  vrho  had  had  a 

hard  experience  of  matrimony,  with  a 
husband  vrhose  only  merit  was  his 
early  death,  lost,  when  this  s<m  was 
sixteen,  her  only  other  diild,  a  boy  of 
twelve— not  an  imbecile,  but  a  slow, 
feeble-minded,  gentle,  and  Tery  beau- 
tiful child  to  whom  mother  and  broth- 
er were  passionately  devoted. 

"  Lady was  nearly  frantic  at 

this  loss:  would  see  no  one;  retired 
for  a  year  or  so  to  a  desolate  Scotch 
place  they  have,  and  then  suddenly 
went  abroad.  There  she  flew  restless- 
ly from  Algeria  to  St.  Petersburg  and 
Norway  for  awhile,  seen  everywhere, 
but  nowhere  long;  then  followed  seve- 
ral quieter  years  when  she  spent  her 
time  chiefly  at  Berlin,  Geneva,  and 
Paris,  forming  in  these  places  a  large 
circle  of  acquaintances  among  the 
most  revolutionary  spirits  of  Europe. 
By  and  by  they,  mother  and  son,  came 
back  to  London,  but  so  changed — she 
in  thought  and  speech,  he  in  all  things 
— ^that  their  old  friends  and  kindred 
scarce  knew  how,  comfortably,  to 
maintain  any  intercourse  with  them, 
and  the  son,  at  least,  seemed  to  desire 
that  all  old  ties  should  be  snapped 
asunder.  The  mother  was  for  ever  de- 
claiming vague,  inconsequent  tirades 
against  all  things  that  are;  the  son 
was  cynical,  rough,  disagreeable  to  an 
insufferable  extent,  and  in  their  draw- 
ing-rooms a  quiet,  home  old  friend  was 
sure  to  encounter  a  tremendous  pro- 
cession of  the  emancipated — the  red- 
dest of  reds,  unwadied  agitators  of  all 
tongues  and  hues,  aggresdve  fre^ 
thinkers,  poets  screaming  mad  inde^ 
cencies  and  blasphemies  to  vindicate 
the  office  of  art ;  women  whose  missioB 
it  was,  by  nude  dancing,  posing,  act- 
ing, to  educate  humanity  and  lift  it  to 
that  plane  whereon  to  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure ;  men  of  science  stand- 
ing on  dreary  pedestals  of  comely 
things  they  have  shattered — a  proces- 


sion, in  short,  no  one  of  whose  mem- 
bers the  humdrum  old  acquaintance 
would  care  to  face  a  second  time. 

*^More  discouraging  than  all  was  a 
story  that  began  to  be  whispered 
among  the  people  who  had  known  the 
family  most  intimately  in  the  earlier 
days— the  story  of  a  young  girl,  a  dis- 
tant connection  of  Lady ^'s  hus- 
band, who  had  been  left  an  orphan 
when  <mly  a  child,  almost  friendless 
and  quite  penniless,  and  had  been, 

thanks  to  Lady ,  most  carefully 

trained  abroad  to  fill  the  position  of 
musical  governess,  the  girl  having  ex- 
tra<Nrdinary  aptitude  for  music  Her 
studies  over,  she  accompanied  Lady 

during  a  year  or  two  of  her 

later  wanderings  on  the  continent, 
and  returned  with  her  to  London, 
where  she  soon  obtained  several  good 
teaching  engagements,  and  sang  with 
great  success  at  concerts  during  one 
season*  A  very  pretty,  winning  crea- 
ture she  was,.  Mr.  Feldwick  said:  a 
dark,  rich-tinted  face,  where  every 
emotion  mirrored  itself,  and  a  manner 
as  joyous,  impulsive,  frank  as  a  child's, 
joined  to  the  caressing  coquetry  of  a 
Frenchwoman.  She  spoke  three  or 
four  languages  as  well  as  English;  her 
dancing  was  a  thing  to  see  in  this 
awkward  island ;  and  the  child  was  al- 
together so  fresh  and  sweet  that  no 
one  wondered  that  Lady  in- 
sisted that  her  protegee  must  not  think 
of  findiog  shelter  save  with  her. 

"  But  young was  not  less  sen- 
sible than  his  mother  to  the  girPs 
charm,  and  it  presently  became  evi- 
dent that  he  had  the  child's  whole 
heart  in  return.  And  now  began  diffi- 
culties.   For  years  Lady had 

declaimed  against  the  bondage,  the 
hideous  wrongs  and  wretchednesses  of 
marriage,  and  had  never  tired  in  de- 
picting a  glorious  earth-life  in  the  fu- 
ture when  the  free  man  and  woman 
should  love  each  other  because  they 
loved— but  be  held  to  no  duty  of  lov- 
ing, no  responsibility— free  as  the  air 

to  come  and  go ;  and  young ^  fed 

on  such  food,  companioned  as  he  had 
always  been,  was  far  more  vehement 
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than  bis  mother  upon  the  Bubject,  and 
had  sworn  by  all  his  gods  that  ciyilized 
marriage  should  never  count  him 
among  its  victims. 

*'He  told  the  girl  he  loved  her,  but 
that  she  knew  he  could  not  marry  her; 
that  the  fetters  of  marriage  would  kill 
love  in  him ;  and  he  would  rather  as- 
sume them  for  any  woman  in  the 
world  than  herself.  The  girl  would 
have  married  him  at  a  word ;  on  her 
part  there  was  the  utter  surrender  of 
an  adoring  affection;  but  what  would 
it  be  to  have  Herbert  without  his  lovet 

^'  And  she  had  not  been  so  intimately 
a  member  of  that  household  without 
coming  to  share  its  opinions  and  sen- 
timents, so  she  declared  that  Herbert 
should  give  her  his  love,  make  no  sao- 
riflce  for  her,  sully  the  ethereal  nature 
of  their  relation  with  no  worldly  care. 
They  were  to  be  that  grand  pair,  the 
coming  man  and  woman,  prophesied 

by  Lady and  her  philosophers. 

But,  most  astonishingly  to  the  young 

people,  here  Lady failed  them. 

The  coming  man  and  woman  were  all 
very  fine — some  ages  hence — but  to 
have  them  appear  in  conventional^ 
censorious  London,  in  the  century  we 
Uve  in,  and  in  the  bosom  of  her  fami- 
ly, was  too  much  for  her  heroism — 
*Her  hereditary  instincts,  cowardice, 
and  training,'  her  son  said.  Herbert 
might  marry  Mimi  at  any  moment; 
no  one  could  ask  of  the  Fates  a  more 
lovable  wife  and  daughter-in-law;  but 
it  was  nonsense — worse,  it  was  wicked- 
ness— ^to  dream  of  living  after  or  up  to 
their  convictions  in  society  as  now 
constituted.  Did  Herbert  think  for  a 
moment  what  would  befall  Mimi  if  she 
acted  as  her  generosity  and  all  their 
ideas  would  prompt  her  ?  It  would  be 
destruction — simple  destruction  to  the 
child,  and  if  her  son  could  not  sacri- 
fice his  principles  to  his  love,  then  he 
was  bound  in  honor  and  pity,  living 
in  this  unhappy  time,  to  sacrifice  his 
heart.  At  any  rate  Mimi  must  be  pro- 
tected. 

*^  But  the  young  man  could  not  deny 
his  principles,  and  would  not  deny  his 
selfishness;  so  Lady sent  Mimi 


from  her,  obtaining  her  a  good  posi- 
tion in  one  of  the  best  schools  at 
Brighton,  begging  the  lady  principal,  an 
<^d  friend  of  her  own,  to  keep  upon  the 
young  girl  a  watch  t^at  might  almost 
be  called  a  guard.  She  remained  there 
a  few  m<mths,  and  then,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, was  suddenly  missing,  and  Lady 

received  a  note  from  her,  posted 

in  London,  to  say  that  it  was  useless 
to  struggle  longer;  Herbert  was  bit- 
terly unhappy  and  disappointed  in  her, 
reflected  on  her  want  of  love  and 
courage,  and  that  she,  Mimi,  had 
chosen  her  part,  and  meant  to  see  if 
one  could  not  honestly  live  one*s  frank 
life  in  the  London  of  to-day. 

**  Lady 's  expostulations  witb 

her  son  were  useless.  'I  like  what 
you  have  taught  me,  mother,  and  my 
conscience  is  in  the  matter.' 

^'And  the  same  delicate  conscience 
prevented  him  from  supporting  Mimi 
pecuniarily.  He  said,  and  she  con- 
firmed, that  there  should  be  no  tie  be- 
tween them  but  love— 4hat  no  other 
gift  was  fitting  from  one  to  the  other. 
The  woman  of  the  future  would  have 
no  need  of  protection,  or  to  barter 
herself  for  care  and  a  home ;  she  would 
love  out  of  a  sphere  of  fine,  grand  in- 
dependence, self-reliance — so  would 
and  should  Mimi.  Poor  girlt  her 
sphere  of  independence  has  been  any- 
thing but  grand  and  fine:  a  life  in 
shifting,  third-rate  lodgings,  under  an 
alias,  for,  keeping  her  maiden  style, 
it  was  simply  impossible  with  her 
means  to  secure  anywhere  a  reputable 
riielter,  singing  in  concerts  to  support 
herself,  and  getting  now  and  then  a 
lew  lessons  to  g^ve  where  people  don't 
inquiie  too  closely  if  they  can  se- 
cure good  teaching  cheaply,  but  be- 
retft  of  all  friends  save  a  few  pity- 
ing ones  who  now  and  th^a  come  to 
her  relief,  with  no  young  brightness 
in  her  life,  separated  from  her  children, 
for  she  has  three  or  four  who  are  inex- 
pensively taken  care  of  at  a  farm  in 
Cumberland,  at  a  distance  too  great 
for  her  to  see  them  save  for  a  short 
autumn  holiday;  seeing  Herbert  some- 
times only  at  very  long  intervals,  for 
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he  goee  abroad  frequently  lor  long  ab- 
sencea,  and  leaves  her  with  scanter 
ceremony  than  most  men  bestow  upon 
a  faithful  dog — the  mean-spirited  good- 
for-naughtl — shabbily  dad,  and  Ut- 
ing,  like  a  rock  hermit,  on  bread,  fmit| 
and  a  salad,  to  make  the  money  corer 
as  far  as  may  her  own  and  her  chil- 
dren's simplest  needs.  One  can*t  won- 
der that  I-ady 's  beaatifui  hair 

has  turned  from  lustrous  broiim  to 
snowy  white  in  these  few  years,  or 
that  she  should  be  tormented,  as  Mr. 
Feldwick  says  she  is,  with  remorse 
lest  she  be  to  blame  for  the  miserable 
warping  of  her  son,  and  the  catas- 
trophe of  IGmi's  existence.  She  would 
be  glad  to  come  to  Mimics  aid  and  that 
of  her  grandchildreni  but  th|^  Mkod 
nerer  permits  imless  die  is  in  as<rwwi, 
having,  as  she  says,  taken  her  lot  with 

full  warning  from  Lady ;  and 

Mimi  has  a  helper  who  asks  nothing 
more  than  to.  succor  her  from  his  own 
very  moderate  store— a  fellow  singer 
who  met  and  loved  her  in  the  days 
when  she  was  free,  and  in  these,  her 
days  of  ignominy,  loves  her  honorably 
and  hopelessly  rtill,  and  devotes  him- 
self to  any  service  in  her  and  her  chil- 
dren's behalf  that  she  will  permit;  a 
poor,  little,  unknown,  unsung  Bayard, 
whose  earthly  happiness  may  be  added 
to  those  sadder  wrecks  of  Mvtes  mined 

by  the  theorizings  of  Lady and 

her  co-vagrants.'' 

What  do  you  think  of  all  this,  Su- 
sie? Would  you  exchange  love  in  the 
bush  for  love  among  these  *' leadersof 
thought"  in  London?  How,  after 
these  wicked,  cynic,  dreary  histories 
and  encounters,  I  nestle  into  my  hwae 
and  am  so  humbly  gftateful  lor  its 
every  little  self-abnegation,  every 
straitnees  of  b<md,  no  leas  than  for  the 
unspeakable  riches  it  holds — ^that  of 
being  loved  and  beloving  to  one's 
heart's  highest-heaped  and  deepest 
down-pressed  measure. 

Love  from  Bonayne  and  self  to  my 
dearest  woman.  All  kindest  regards  to 
the  head  of  the  house,  and  tender 
wishes  that  the  new  home  in  that  t<^ 
sy-turvy  region  of  the  world  may  be 


as  happy  and,  some  day,  as  noisy  as 
that  whence  this  journeys  to  you  from 

LiL 


18  8TANFIBLD   QaBDENB,  ) 

March  12,  1876.      f 

AiTD  do  I  never,  in  these  days,  see 
anything  of  my  cooperative  friends? 
Yes,  something,  but  less  since  Miss 
Hedges  went  to  Dtisseldorf.  Mrs. 
Stainton  came  to  us  a  good  deal  early 
in  the  winter,  but  a  month  ago  die 
was  ordered  off  to  Boomemonth  fof 
an  obstinate  cough,  and  the  long 
letteiB  I  get  from  her  are  fuller  of 
personal  and  spiritual  matters  than  of 
references  to  her  late  co-assodatea. 
For  she's  done  at  last  what  we  had  all 
be^i  looking  for— gone  overtoBoma 
— and  one  hears  from  her  now  nothing 
bnt  the  Church:  the  Church's  wisdom 
and  peaoe,  allusions  to  the  saintSi 
speculations  upon  states  of  prayer,  en- 
thusiasm for  t^  spiritual  exercises  of 
St.  Ignatius,  and  fervent  wishes  that 
all  puialed  wayfarers  may  find  what 
she  has  found — absolute  conviction 
and  rest— though  she  owns  that  the 
new  rdigion  is  fuller,  far,  of  struggles 
and  crosses  than  the  old.  *^What 
does  our  father,  the  Dean,  sayff"  I 
asked  lately.  '"That  this  '  is  at  least 
a  respectable  vagary, ' "  die  wrote  back, 
** '  whkdi  one  could  hardly  say  for  most 
of  my  dreams  and  experiments  I'  Fan- 
cy papa's  feeling  himself  authorized  to 
speak  of  the  spiritual  life  of  anything 
above  a  crayfish  1 — a  dear  old  country 
gentleman  who  is  too  entirdy  well 
satisfied  with  this  worid  and  bis  lot  in 
it  ever  to  think  of  heaven  except  in 
an  offidid  way,  and  whose  strongest 
vDcatioBS  are  matrimony,  and  the  writ- 
ing mildly  learned  antiquarian  papers 
for  the  West  ot  England  Ardueologi- 
cal  Society. 

^^But  you  like  stories.  Here  is 
papa's  latest:  One  of  his  High  Churdi 
confreres  had  been  diligently  exr 
pounding  to  a  navvy  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  and  was  boasting 
to  papa  of  the  intelligence  of  Mb 
neophyte.    Papa,  who  holds  very  old- 
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fashioned,  inhninaniiarian  ideas  as  to 
the  good  or  possilniity  of  educattoa 
for  the  masses,  was  scornfully  in- 
creduloos  as  to  the  nftrry's  getting 
even  an  idea  of  the  mystery  upon 
which  his  friend  had  been  instructing 
him.  'Will  you  go  with  me  to  see 
him,  and  convince  yourself?'  asked 
the  clergyman.  *  Delisted,'  said 
papa,  and  o£E  they  set  to  ftnd  the  nar- 
Ty.  After  a  little  talk  papa  said  to 
the  man,  "This  gentleman  here  tells 
tne  he  has  been  talking  to  yon  about 
the  Holy  Trinity.  Can  you  give  me 
the  names  of  the  Three  Peisoast' 
*Why,  sir,'  answered  the  navvy, 
^there's  Qod  the  Father  and  €k>d  the 
Bon,  but,  to  teU  the  truth,  sir,  I  disre- 
member  ihe  name  of  the  other  gentle- 
man entirely  t'  Now  I  maintain  that 
papa's  in  the  wrong  about  the  navvy, 
and  that  the  ritualist  clergyman  had 
no  reason  to  be  so  utteriy  disconcerted, 
as  papa  declares  he  was,  at  this  naXve 
answer.  Am  I  wicked^  I  wonder,  to 
be  repeating  these  stories?  But  you 
know  I  don't  mean  tiie  least  irseve*- 
rence,  and  I  can't  help  seeing  they're 
droll  I  Somebody  has  said  nobody  is 
80' irreverent  as  religious  petals,  but  I 
always  reckoned  that  a  sour-terapered 
Baying,  judging  after  the  sense  and 
not  after  the  spirit.  We  have  some 
distant  Quaker  connectioBS  where  I 
-visit  sometimes,  and  in  that  house- 
hold if  one  mentions  our  Lord  in  far 
miliar  conversation,  as  if  He  had  a 
connection  with  the  humble  little 
events  of  the  daily  life,  there  is  al« 
ways  a  shocked  hush,  as  if  possibly  it 
might  not  be  unsacrilegious  to  spei^ 
of  our  Creator  save  on  meeting  days, 
and  with  formal  removal  of  all  li^ 
business  and  speech.  I  am  sure  they 
never  heard  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi 
preaching  to  the  birds.  What  would 
they  have  said  to  itt 

«' You  hope  that  Mr.  Feldwick's  ex- 
perience will  not  be  mine,  and  inti- 
mate that  if  the  Church  fidls  me,  no- 
thing remains  for  me  btt  the  unbelief 
of  our  friends  in  the  oodperative 
house.  Yes,  I've  long  felt  that  be- 
tween Rome  and  rationalism  there's 


no  logical  ground  on  which  to  rest. 
But  I  have  no  fears. 

*^Mr.  Feldwick  told  me  once  that 
having,  while  a  Catholic,  read  some- 
where that  St.  Philip  of  Neri  was  so 
distressed  at  ecstasies  that  befell  him 
in  public  that  he  tried  the  reading, 
before  saying  mass,  of  books  on  other 
than  spiritual  subjects,  to  divert  the 
usual  current  of  his  thoughts  and 
love,  he,  Mr.  Feldwick,  conceived 
this  to  be  an  authoriaation  for  him  to 
read  romances,  speculative  books, 
what  not,  by  way  of  preparing  himself 
to  receive  Holy  Cwnmunion — after 
which  history  I  never  wondered  that 
he  had  wandered  out  of  the  Father's 
House  after  the  husks  of  spiritiBm. 
But  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  him 
responsible.  If  reading  qualified  for 
heav^  how  Mgfa  up  would  he  not 
bet  But  he  seems  rather  bom  to  ac- 
cumulate all  manner  of  heterogeneous 
informatien,  and  to  echo  the  last 
*  Times'  leader,  the  last  clever  paper 
in  the  'Contemporary'  or  'Fort- 
nightly,' than  to  live  a  man's  life  of 
independent  impression,  expression, 
and  will.  I  always  hope  that  invinci- 
ble ignorance  and  invincible  prejudice 
may  cover  so  much  I " 

Anna  Hedges  and  the  porcelain 
widow  being  gcme  from  London,  I 
should  see  little  of  the  remaining  con- 
federates were  it  not  for  ''little  Ma- 
laise." His  mother,  I  am  sure,  has 
given  me  up  as  a  possible  disciple.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  get  beyond 
one  suffrage  meeting;  I  couldn't  scMne- 
how  sign  my  name  to  a  petition  tiiat 
women  be  eligrible  pupils  for  the 
study  of  law,  snd  I  horrified  her 
greatly  by  enthusiastio  support  of  a 
propoeitioa  that  garroters,  wife-beat- 
ers, and  committers  of  ruffianly  as- 
saults upon  women  and  children  be 
publicly  punished  with  the  cat.  "  So 
Inhumane! "  she  said.  "Suchan  ed- 
ucation of  the  bmtal  instincts  in  the 
spectators!  Surely  I  did  not  think 
what  such  a  sight  would  be  for  the 
jroung,  how  much  more  it  would  incul- 
cate in  them  revenge  than  the  gentler 
virtues.    And  society  was  responsiUe 
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for  these  criminals.  They  were  what  her 
neglect  and  their  conditions  had  made 
them.  They  shocdd  not  be  punished 
for  what  was  a  misfortune  rather  than 
a  fault.  Our  business  was  to  train,  de- 
velop these  people  instead  of  behaving 
to  them  as  they  did  to  their  unfortu- 
nate yictims. "  I  admitted  a  trembling 
hope  that  something  might  be  done 
for  the  humanizing  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  our  lowest-down  people,  but 
persisted  that  fear  and  shame  seemed 
to  me  the  likeliest  means  to  stop  the 
sickening  record  of  cowardly  savagery 
that  week  after  week  comes  to  us  from 
all  over  England — the  crimes  of  adults 
past  all  restraints  save  forcible  ones. 
One  week  I  kept  a  list,  gathered  from 
two  provincial  papers  and  the  ^^  Tde- 
graph."  Besides  a  dozen  or  so  of  the 
ordinary  cases  where  a  man  beats  and 
kicks  Ms  wife,  and  policemen  and  no 
onlookers  interfere  heeoMe  she's  the 
man's  wife,  one  costermonger  had 
flung  his  wife  under  a  loaded  van ;  one 
navvy  had  gouged  out  one  of  his  wife's 
eyes,  and  threatened,  in  the  police 
couit,  **to  do  for  her  yet "  ;  another 
had  pounded  his  wife  to  a  h^rible 
jelly  with  a  flat-iron ;  another  held  his 
by  force  upon  a  red-hot  stove ;  and  the 
last  on  the  list,  a  collier,  neariy  tore 
his  wife  in  pieces,  with  the  help  of  a 
bull-dog,  <^  because  she  aggerewated 
him  by  giving  him  a  leg  of  veal  for  his 
dinner  when  he'd  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  pair  o'  boiled  fowls  I " 

But  Bonayne  says  maliciously  that 
Mrs.  Malise  has  resigned  me  to  obscu- 
rity and  the  fossil  period ;  not  because 
it  was  hopeless— the  winning  me— but 
because,  after  all,  it  didn't  seem  worth 
while.  Ttue  I  had  broken  from  the 
ranks,  set  up  in  business  for  myself, 
and  earned  my  bread  for  a  while — ^but 
then  how  dreadfully  ignorant  I  am. 
It  was  bad  enough  when  I  didn't  know 
who  Margaret  Fuller  was,  and  had 
never  read  Mill  on  '^  Liberty  " ;  but  the 
day  I  owned  to  a  pocket  dictionary, 
and  my  unaided  helplessness  as  to 
double  consonants  and  such  vicious 
words  as  wparaJU^  nMoe,  asosnstm,  and 
so  on,  finished  the  business. 


And  no  wonder.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose my  Mabel  will  say,  grown  tsU 
and  wise  like  her  father,  to  a  mother 
who  knows  more  about  King  Arthur 
and  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Tabl^ 
than  about  the  real  kings  and  bygone 
personages  of  her  own  or  any  other 
country — a  mother  puzzled  always  as 
to  whether  it  was  Alfred  the  Great  or 
Bir  Humphrey  Davy  who  burnt  Uie 
cakes;  a  mother  loving  Glastonbury 
better  than  almost  any  spot  of  English 
ground,  and  believing  devoutly  thst 
there  Joseph  of  Arimathea  planted  his 
staff  that  became  the  winter  thorn, 
bloss(Mning  at  Christmas,  ^^  mindful  of 
our  Lord  ";  that  there  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  first  hurdle-built  churdi 
he  and  King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guine- 
vere all  mouldered  away  to  dust;  a 
mother  who  knew  no  more  than  raf- 
ficed  to  wield  crayon  and  brush  indif- 
ferently, and  to  love  what  she  loves 
with  her  whole  heart! 

And  Tm  writing  her  life,  her  little 
life,  with  all  its  tiny  unfoldings — a  stoiy 
of  her  being  and  doings,  illustrated 
proftuely  with  sketches  and  photo- 
graphs—writing it  for  the  Mabel  of 
by  and  by.  Will  she  forget  the  ten- 
derness that's  in  every  line  and  sfcroke 
when  she  comes  upon  such  a  sinful 
juztapositicm  as  this  which  Bonayne 
laughed  at  the  other  day.  '^Flanel 
peticoat?"  Yes,  "flanel  peticoat"; 
it  doM  look  rather  queer,  but  that's 
only  because  we're  used  to  the  wicked 
lavishness  of  the  common  fashion — and 
double  consonants  are  only  so  much 
crinoline.  When  I  worry  sometimes 
as  to  what  baby '11  think  of  her  mother 
being  such  a  goose,  Bonayne  says  the 
spelling  and  all  the  other  stupidities 
are  only  piquant,  and  that  he  asks  of 
heaven  nothing  better  than  a  daughter 
only  half  as  much  to  his  taste  as  his 
wife  is,  which  would  be  very  dear  of 
him  to  think  and  tell  me  if  he  had  not 
rather  upset  it  by  admitting  that  if  he 
had  a  S(m  who  persisted  in  spelling 
warm  after  his  mother's  eccentric 
fashion— wharm — he,  my  husband, 
would  certainly  *' wharm"  that  boy 
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And  Fd  sooner  Mabel  should  laugh 
eren  unkindly  at  her  mother's  igno- 
rance than  ever  see  her  turning  over 
the  leaves  of  a  set  of  books  wherein 
her  mother's  hand  had  carefully  cut 
away  every  allusion  to  Christian  belief, 
every  repetition  of  God's  name — such  a 
set  as  I  saw  Mrs.  Malise  scissoring 
when  I  called  upon  her  last. 

'*  These  are  books  that  are  accumu- 
lating for  Mill,"  she  explained — **  pres- 
ents from  one  and  another — ^and  I'm 
cutting  out  every  word  that  can  sug- 
gest to  him  the  idea  of  any  life  or  any 
world  than  the  only  one  of  which  he 
can  gain  a  certainty  through  his 
senses;  childish  impressions  are  so  te- 
nacious, and  I  mean  him  to  be  utterly 
free  from  influence  or  superstition; 
open  to  believe  or  disbelieve  in  im- 
mortality when  his  faculties  are  train- 
ed, and  he  can  judge  evidence  fairly. 
The  Christian  scheme  seems  to  me  to 
rest  on  a  mass  of  unworthy  fables ;  but 
he  is  not  to  be  taught  in  the  sense  of 
my  conclusion.  I  shall  guard  him 
from  my  atheism  as  carefully  as  from 
accepted  forms  of  faith.  Surely  no 
more  can  be  exacted  from  a  mother 
than  to  rear  a  child  unbiassed,  and  lot 
him  make  his  own  experiences,  shape 
his  own  belief.  I  believe  there  are 
text-books  in  which  no  reference  to 
any  possible  personal  Creator  of  the 
universe  is  to  be  found,  and  we  hope 
such  are  in  use  at  the  Genevan  kinder^ 
garten,  and  Mr.  Malise  means,  in  some 
of  his  leisure  time,  to  write  a  series  of 
stories  for  children  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  hint  of  the  supernatural ; 
stories  that  shall  deal  only  with  this 
living,  breathing  world  we  know ;  with 
no  pretty  fiction  concerning  a  life  and 
personages  generations  of  men  have 
invented  details  for  " — and  I — 

I  seemed  to  more  among  a  world  of  ghoits, 
Juid  fed  myieU  the  shadow  of  a  dream. 

But  Geneva  and  these  dreary  stoiy- 
books  are  two  or  three  years  off,  let  us 
hope.  Meanwhile  baby  and  I  are 
grown  very  fond  of  the  patient,  lonely 
Httle  man,  and  I  have  him  here  as  of- 
ten as  Johanna  is  pleased  to  bring 
him.  Great  comfort,  I  see  and  hear,  he 
47 


has  in  Mabel's  large,  sunny  day  nur- 
sery, gay  with  birds  and  pictures,  well 
stocked  with  playthings,  and  possess- 
ing an  extraordinary  wooden  construc- 
tion which  our  little  guest  beholds 
with  the  eye  of  faith,  naming  it  raptu- 
rously gee-gee^  and  worshipping  it  as 
the  king  of  beasts.  When  we  are 
alone  at  dinner  I  have  the  mites  down 
for  a  few  minutes  at  dessert,  and  it  is 
really  pathetic  to  watch  little  Ma- 
laise's shy  delight  at  getting  a  little 
fruit  and  an  innocent  sweet  or  two. 


The  Labxtbkuics,  ) 

HSNUBT-ON-TflAMEfi,        > 

July  16,  1876.  ) 
Changed  quarters,  you  see,  my  Su- 
sie. It  was  so  cold  all  June  I  thought 
we  should  be  able  to  hold  out  until 
the  end  of  the  session  at  No.  18 ;  but 
July  came  in  flaming;  so  more  for  Ma- 
bel's sake  than  our  own  weVe  taken  a. 
pretty  villa  here  at  pretty  Henley,  for 
six  weeks,  and  then  we're  off  for  Biar- 
ritz, where  we  mean  to  settle  ourselves 
comfortably,  and  thence  explore,  at 
our  leisure,  all  the  lovely  yet  almost 
unknown  near-by  country.  The  grand- 
papa paternal  has  written  begging 
that  we'll  leave  Mabel,  whom  he  calls 
*^  Tramp  No.  8,  and  too  small  for  the 
work,"  at  Castle  Starched-stiff-0 ;  but 
Tramps  1  and  9  think  they  couldn't 
possibly  fare  on  comfortably  without 
that  small  golden  head  bobbing  along, 
beside  them,  up  the  hills  and  down 
the  dales.  Nurse  is  even  more  gypsy- 
ish  than  her  master  and  mistress,  and 
Mabel  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  all 
her  waking  hours  since  she  was  two 
months  old  out  of  doors;  so  I  think 
we  shall  always  have  in  her  the  hardi- 
est of  small  comrades. 

Miss  Hedges  goes  with  us,  and  we 
mean,  she  and  I,  to  bring  back  be- 
tween us  the  entire  Basque  country  in 
our  portfolios. 

''I'm  thankful  we're  going  to  a  re- 
gion of  picturesque  men,"  says  Ro- 
nayne,  ''  for  I  think  my  lot  in  life  like- 
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ly  to  be  a  little  less  afflictiye  than  it 
was  last  year.  I  don't  much  mind 
leading  contrary  minded  horses  ap  and 
down  by  the  hour,  coaxing  suspicious 
or  aggressive  goats ;  I  might  even  put 
another  bull  as  savage  as  that  fellow 
at  Twickenham  through  his  paces ;  but 
as  to  posing  myself,  in  any  possible 
fashion,  even  as  a  snoring  shepherd, 
please  to  consider,  ladies,  that  it's  not 
down  in  our  summer  programme. 

'  *  Talk  of  the  miseries  of  a  man  with  a 
literary  wife  1  What  are  they,  I  should 
like  to  be  told,-  beside  those  of  the  un^ 
lucky  mortal  who's  married  a  '  fair  art- 
ist,' and  can  nerer  so  much  as  yawn 
dn  peace  again,  without  being  perpetu- 
.atod  in  the  act  f " 

"I  had  an  eye  to  business  when  I 
-married  you,  sir!"  I  retort.  "You 
see  you're  a  fine,  taU,  well-made  ani- 
mal, and  since  I  own  you,  why  should  I 
go  pay  away  my  money  for  some  other 
model  who  wouldn't  be  half  so  good- 
looking,  and  whom  I  couldnt  frighten 
«o  well  into  minding  me?  Not  pose 
Indeed!  Periiaps  you  would  even 
^choose  to  be  bow-legged  if  so  you 
could  escape  doing  your  duty?  And 
I  think  you're  maliciously  trying  to 
.get  stout.  In  our  rides  lately,  I  notice 
:you  puff  a  good  deal  if  we  have  a  bit 
of  a  race,  and  you're  really  getting 
a  quite  perceptible  little  bulge  I  ** 

And  Ronajme,  who  knows  rery  well 
that  he's  a  capital  figure,  and  whom  I 
accuse  of  keeping  the  lowest  button 
of  his  coat  fastened  in  order  to  display 
.his  slender  waist,  gives  an  alarmed 
! glance  down  at  himself,  and  I  see,  to 
:my  great  amusement,  that  no  Bass 
;is  uncorked  at  luncheon,  my  lord  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  glass  of  sherry 
instead — a  needless  self-denial,  I  has- 
ten to  add,  for  he's  really  no  more 
bulging  than  a  greyhound  1  But  ho 
deserves  the  little  scare  for  his  attempt 
at  rebellion.  Fancy  my  husband  hav- 
ing any  will  of  his  own  about  stopping 
in  any  attitude  I  choose  him  to  take, 
and  for  as  long  as  I  choose  1  I  knew 
«uch  a  queer  artist  in  London,  a  rather 
<coarse,  wholly  uneducated  woman, 
l)ut  with  a  streak  of  real  genius.     She 


married  the  commonest,  stupidest 
man,  a  pink-and-white  young  idiot  of 
a  tailor,  grown  now  to  be  the  **  heavy 
father  " — red,  fat,  lazy,  letting  his  wife 
earn  all  the  money.  Somebody  scold- 
ed about  him  to  the  poor,  over-worked 
wife.  "Yes,  I  know  I  have  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling,"  she  answered,  "but 
then  Dave  saves  a  model,  he's  the  kind^ 
«st  father  to  the  children,  and  he  does 
all  the  sewing  I"  Be  doesn't  object 
to  pose,  not  he!  And  how  proud 
he  is  of  his  wife  I  I  found  him  alone 
in  her  studio  one  day.  I  looked  over 
fiome  engravings  after  Titian  while 
waiting,  and  the  man  said,  "Them 
engravings  o'  Titian's,  now,  ma'am, 
they're  out  o'  drawing  t  But  here's  a 
picture  o'  my  wife's  that's  more  the 
real  thing,"  putting  on  the  easel,  with 
affectionate  pride,  a  painting  in  which 
two  or  three  of  their  children  were 
grouped — a  trashy,  tawdry,  grinning 
tiling,  and  yet  with  unmistakable 
touches  of  power.  And  this  is  a  tale 
my  husband  has  reason  to  know  by 
heart,  Pm  suret  Not  xK>seI  I  wbh 
he  had  Miss  Hedges  for  a  wife  I  Any- 
thing like  that  girl's  utter  devotion  to 
her  work  Pve  never  seen  la  a  woman. 
Rain  or  shine,  cold  or  heat,  are  all  one 
to  her;  she  never  has  spiritually  gray 
days  when  tiie  grasshopper's  a  burden, 
and  Capua  itself  wouldn't  have  un- 
nerved her  arm  and  purpose.  Work! 
work  I  And  everythhig  turned  to  ac- 
count. 

Last  summer  when  she  was  with 
us  I  fainted  stt  some  horrible  tale  or 
other.  She  came  into  the  room  where 
I  lay  stretched  flat  upon  the  floor,  too 
miserable  to  speak,  but  conscious  again. 
I  must  do  her  t^e  justice  to  say  she 
had  heard  there  was  no  serious  cause 
for  my  condition ;  but  her  first  excla- 
mation was, 

"Oh,  Lilian,  what  a  color  you  *re! 
Blue-white,  ^astly,  your  fafce  all 
drawn,  pinched — ^magnificent !  Let 
me  see  your  hands  and  nails.  Ah, 
capital  1  Capital  1  Poor  liUle  Ul- 
ian!  But  if  you  must  faint,  what  a 
chance  for  me!  I  couldnt  think  how 
I  was  to  get  the  right  tint  for  my 
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dying  soldier.  I  neyer  saw  any  one 
dead  or  wounded,  and  I  am  mnch  too 
stolid  ever  to  faint  myself.  Crossing 
the  channel  I  took  my  hand-mirror 
and  studied  my  face  when  I  was  des- 
perately sick — but  it  was  all  green  and 
pathos — ^no  good  I  Bnt  your  color's 
the  very  thing — only  you  get  pink 
BO  fasti  Oh,  Lilian,  if  ever  you  faint 
again,  have  me  called  the  very  instant 
you  feel  yourself  going  off  I  ^ 

This  may  be  called  devotion  to  one's 
work?  But  gnmd  work  she's  going  to 
do.  K^'s  full  of  genius,  and  has  only 
to  get  over  the  niminy-piminy-izingof 
the  South  Kensington  School,  and 
work  abroad  a  few  years,  to  have  a  far 
more  justly  grounded  fame  than  Bosa 
Bonheur's.     , 

Already  a  few  first  great  drops  of 
her  shower  are  falling.  She's  a  picture 
in  the  Academy,  her  first,  and  en  the 
Une — a  picture  to  which  the  hanging 
committee  themselves  took  off  their 
hats,  and  gave  a  cheer  for  the  artist; 
and  a  regular  ovation  she  had  on  the 
private  view  day — ^nobility  and  clergy, 
f^low  artists  and  journalists,  army 
and  nary — such  a  day  as  she  says 
can  never  come  again  for  her,  let 
.the  future  have  what  success  in  store 
for  her  it  may. 

She  has  sold  the  picture  for  a  thou- 
sand guineas,  and  her  sketch  in  the 
Black  and  White  Exhibition  has 
i^peared  in  one  of  tiie  illustrated 
papers,  &e  same  paper  offering  her 
eart&Uanehe  for  illustrations.  How  I 
feel  like  swinging  her  in  triumph 
before  the  faces  of  Mesdames  Malise 
and  her  friends! — a  simple,  frank, 
good  girl,  who  never  in  her  life 
thought  of  CTying  out  about  a  career, 
and  a  smoothing  of  her  way,  or  declar- 
ed her  right  to  devote  herself  to  art, 
and  to  such  an  unwomanly  branch 
of  it  as  the  drawing  of  horses  and  sol- 
diers, but  set  herself  obscurely  at 
work,  and  toiled  as  faithfully  as  if  she 
hadnH  a  spark  of  genius  in  he]^— to  win 
what  she  has  already  done,  and  yet 
windol 

Mrs.  Malise.  That  reminds  me 
of  that  household.    Our  latest  news 


from  it,  through  Mr.  Feldwick,  who 
belongs  to  a  *^  Sordello "  club,  for 
which  my  liege  had  a  hankering,  only 
they  made  him  an  Irish  member,  and  so 
he'd  no  time  (you  wonder  what  a 
Sordello  club  may  bet  A  society  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  dear,  who  read 
Sordello  with  a  key,  and  try  to  find 
out  whatever  it's  all  about!),  and  Mr. 
Feldwick  is  good  enough  to  keep  him 
ou  eourant  of  their  discoveries  and 
interpretations,  and  gossips  with  me 
about  the  Domestic  Club.  About  this 
Mr.  Feldwick  is  concerned.  In  losing 
Mrs.  Stainton  and  Miss  Hedges,  the 
house  lost  much  in  his  eyes,  and  there 
have  been  o^er  changes,  and  all  so 
much  for  the  worse,  that  Mr.  F.  is 
seriously  debating  whether  the  place 
can  long  continue  suflciently  respect- 
able to  be  honored  by  the  presence 
of  himself  and  Smut-^lis  pug  dog. 

The  people  whom  Lady brings 

about  the  place  get  queerer  and 
queerer,  and  the  ideas  and  schemes 

they  broach  are **rm  a  man  of 

the  world,  and  something  of  a  philoso- 
pher myself,"  says  Mr.  F.,  **Bnd  I 
know  human  nature  has  plenty  of 
shady  comers;  but,  aw,  really,  aw, 
you  know  there  must  be  tame  limit  I" — 
which  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  the 

Truth-Seeker.    Toung  ^'s  gone 

off  to  see  if  the  Fiji  islanders  or  some 
other  outlandish  creatures  haven't  more 
morality  and  tenderness  and  general 
virtues  than  the  men  and  women  of 
civilization ;  and  when  I  tell  you  he  sail- 
ed just  after  the  death  by  diphtheria 
of  three  of  poor  Mimi's  children,  leav- 
ing her  to  bear  that,  as  all  things,  un- 
helped  by  him,  you'll  wish  with  me, 
that  some  coppeiy,  tough  old  savagell 
eat  him  for  his  investigating  pains! 
If  anything  can  cure  her  infatuation, 
one  would  think  this  last  stroke  of 
barbarity  might,  and  perhaps  then 
there  would  be  some  hope  for  the 
singer  lover,  who  has  taken  care  of 
her,  shared  her  grief — borne  all  the 
burden  that  the  miserable  new  Rous- 
seau refused. 

The  food-reforming  trio  are  gone 
from  the  associate  household.     *^The 
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Food-Regenerator  "  has  not  the  circula- 
tion it  deserves.  Its  editor  threw  up 
a  secretaryship  that  was  profitable, 
but  cramping  to  a  soaring,  unmercen&- 
ry  spirit.  So  the  emoluments  of  the 
journal  were  insufficient  for  the  club 
life,  and  theyVe  retired  to  a  poor 
lodging  where  that  weary  white  cat, 
I  suppose,  is  trying  to  keep  the  heroic 
little  man  and  aU  her  hungry  pro- 
geny— ravens,  I  of  course  meant  to 
say,  only  Pd  called  their  mother  a 
cat!— on  broad  beans  and  porridge 
and  next  to  nothing  a  week,  and  do 
the  work  of  an  office-boy  besides! 

The  third  member  of  the  trio,  the 
young  girl  who  told  me  she  was  to  be 
a^*  healer,"  has  had  a  sad  fate.  She 
had,  it  seems,  some  liabilities  to  lung 
disease  which  she  determined  to  starve 
out;  so  the  great  rations  of  bran  bread 
and  prunes,  which  distressed  Ronayne 
at  the  dinner-party,  dwindled,  months 
ago,  to  two  or  three  ounces  of  bread 
doily,  and  a  little  fruit — the  quantity 
becoming  so  small  that  her  mother  pit- 
eously  declared  they  could  not  under- 
stand how  she  lived  at  alL 

Reducing  her  food  day  by  day,  she 
went,  in  June,  to  Abeiystwith  for 
some  weeks.  While  there,  she  fell 
asleep  while  reading  one  afternoon 
in  a  cave  on  the  coast,  and  when 
she  wakened  it  was  night,  the  rain  fall- 
ing heavily,  the  tide  risen  so  that 
all  egress  from  the  cave  was  cut  off, 
and  she  a  prisoner.  At  that  season  of 
the  year  there  was  no  danger  be- 
yond that  of  fright  and  exposure  to 
damp  and  chill  so  many  hours ;  for  the 
water  only  rises  high  in  the  cave  dur- 
ing great  storms;  but  even  if  she  had 
been  told  this,  who  remembers  or  rea- 
sons clearly  in  such  sudden,  awful  mo- 
ments? But  she  came  out  so  soon 
as  morning  and  the  ebbing  water  re- 
leased her,  walked  the  two  or  three 
miles  back  to  her  lodging,  told  her 
story  with  apparent  calmness,  and 
before  night  was  a  raving  maniac, 
so  wild  and  uncontrolable  that  her 
family  were  obliged  to  place  her  in 
a  lunatic  asylum,  and  as  yet  there  is 
nothing  favorable  to  report  in  her  case. 


Mrs.  Stainton  still  at  Bournemouth, 
but  writing  often  either  to  Miss 
Hedges  or  to  me.  In  one  of  her 
last  notes  she  says,  ^'  Do  you  remember 
that  little  story  I  told  you  of  Ste.  Co- 
lette, the  Saint  who  was  walled  upt 
I  think  of  her  so  often,  so  anx- 
iously; I  think,  I  almost  think,  it  will 
come  to  that — walling  up,  Pm  afrud 
not  the  sanctity? — with  me.  What  a 
harbor  it  looks— the  cloistered  lifel 
And  there  never  seemed  to  be  any 
place  for  me  in  the  world.  Every- 
thing has  turned  to  ashes  in  my  grasp 
and  on  my  lips.  Perhaps  it  was  that 
the  religious  life  was  always  calling 
me.  I  repeat  P^re  La  Gordaire's  say- 
ing over  and  over  to  myself,  *  When 
we  Frenchmen  become  religious,  we 
do  it  meaning  to  be  religious  up  to  the 
neck.' 

^*I  should  not  enter  an  active  order. 
I  have  not  the  strength.  But  the  con- 
templative ones  draw  me,  draw  me. 
Pray  for  me  I" 

Mrs.  Stainton,  Sybarite  of  Sybarites, 
a  Carmelite,  a  poor  Clare  sleeping  <m 
a  plank^  washing  herself  with  cold  wa- 
ter and  sand,  living  on  begged  bits, 
bad  herrings,  and  limp  cabbages! 
Shall  we  indeed  see  that? 

20th  July. 

Susie  I  Susie  I  what  an  ending  I  must 
give  my  letter.   Little  Malaise  is  dead  I 

*^Have  you  read  the  papers  to-day, 
lil?"  Ronayne  asked  me  as  he  was 
dressing  for  dinner  two  days  ago. 

**No,  they're  so  stupid  these  days; 
nothing  but  Wimbledon  and  padding. 
Why?    Is  there  anything  to-day? " 

"No,  no;  nothing,"  he  answered, 
and  though  I  thought  his  manne^r  a  lit- 
tle odd,  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it 
later  when  Archdeacon  l^der,  who 
was  dining  with  us,  suddenly  asked: 

"  Did  you  notice  the  account  of  that 
painful  accident  in  Westboume  Qrove 
in  this  morning's  '  News '  ?  Those  ter- 
rible perambulators!  I  wish  they 
could  be  abolished.  Maid  serrants' 
arms  were  stouter  in  my  day.  This 
stupid  German  nurse  seems  to  have  got 
dased,  or  was  staring  everywhere  but 
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where  her  business  lay.  An  only 
child,  the  paper  stated,  an  editor's, 
but  I  don't  remember  the  name.  It 
was  not  one  familiar  to  me.  Did  you 
know  it? " 

**rve  heard  it,"  Ronayne  answered, 
and  would  have  changed  the  subject, 
but  I  broke  in : 

'*0h,  Ronayne,  a  (German  nurse! 
Can  anything  have  happened  to  Mrs. 
Halise's  baby?  You  needn't  be  silent. 
Oh,  Pm  sure  it's  he  1 " 

And  then  it  all  came  out — the  fact 
that  the  child  was  killed  while  his 
nurse  was  trying  to  wheel  him  across 
the  road  in  Westboume  Qrore — but 
Ronayne  wouldn't  have  any  details  told 
me. 

The  poor  little  man  I  My  own  baby's 
age,  and  such  a  sweet-tempered,  pa- 
tient little  fellow  I  What  a  life  I  To 
come  where  he  had  but  grudging  wel- 
come, to  have  no  real  mother,  no  warm 
little  places  of  fond  sunshine,  and  to 
go  away  from  all  this  world's  possibil- 
ities in  that  sudden  cruelty !  It  wrung 
my  heart,  the  hardness  of  it  all.  But 
could  I  really  grieve,  remembering 
how  chill  was  the  brief  life,  and  re- 
membering, above  all,  the  scheme  that 
was  to  make  of  him,  so  helpless  and 
undefended,  a  spiritual  outcast  and 
foundling? 

And  since  I  saw  his  mother — ^I  went 
yesterday,  having  first  sacked  Henley 
of  white  flowers,  heliotrope,  and  fra- 
grant leaves — and  found  her  unshaken 
in  composure,  untouched  by  any  sense 
of  duty  missed — since  then  I  think  I 
have  been  only  glad  that  the  little  soul 
has  taken  flight. 

Very  white  and  peaceful  he  looked 
lying  in  his  crib,  and  I  heaped  my 
flowers  all  about  him. 

"How  much  you  loved  himi "  Mrs. 
Malise  said,  as  she  stood  beside  me 
looking  at  him. 


"And  how  pretty  and  happy  he 
looks  I  I  wonder  if  he  is  happy — ^if 
he  ii  anywhere? " 

"Well,  some  time  we  shall  knov^I 
And  perhaps  it  is  better  for  him  as  it 
is.  Often  and  often  his  father  and  I 
were  perplexed  as  to  what  we  ought  to 
do  for  him  by  and  by.  At  any  rate 
he's  past  our  marring  I  And  I  hope 
we  shall  have  no  more  children  to  deal 
with — be  responsible  for." 

Ronayne  says  I  ought  to  add  what  I 
have  only  told  him  under  my  breath, 
that  it  completes  my  sketch  of  this 
"  advanced  "  woman,  a  mother  despite 
herself. 

On  leaving  I  said  to  her  something 
as  to  where  the  boy  would  be  buried. 

"It  is  not  quite  settled,"  she  re- 
plied, "butEensal  Green,  I  suppose. 
We  are  both  strong  advocates  of  cre- 
mation, and  wish  so  much  that  it  were 
a  present  possibility.  If  it  were,  and 
even  a  difficult  one,  we  should  cer- 
tainly bear  our  practical  testimony  to 
the  more  sanitary  way  of  disposing  of 
our  dead.    But " 

"Heaven  help  you  I "  I  interrupted ; 
"and  farewell  1" 

We  dare  not  tell  this  to  nurse,  who, 
though  she  was  the  little  fellow's  fast^ 
friend,  cried  out  at  the  first  news  of 
his  death : 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  he  is  gone,  the 
poor  dear!  But  he  was  too  good  for 
them,  and  I'm  glad  he  didn't  live  to 
have  his  heart  quite  broken.'* 

And  so  ends  my  going  forth  after 
new  lights.  I'm  the  richer  for  my  fo- 
ray in  two  friends,  and  the  certainty 
that,  Bohemian  as  I  am,  I  am  but  a 
fossil  too,  and  that  nature  fitted  me 
exactly  to  my  place  in  making  me  only 
the  contentedly  obscure  wlfo  of  an 
Irish  member  and  your 

Loving  LiL 

S.  F.   H0FEI2f8. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

OHASTBLABJD. 

^  ^  Qi  O  yon  are  really  going  to  be  an 
O  heiress,  my  dearest?"  Mary 
Blanchet  said  to  Minola,  when  onr  he- 
roine was  settled  at  home  again.  ^'I 
knew  you  ought  to  be,  and  would  be 
if  right  were  done;  but  ri^t  so  often 
isn't  done.  My  brother  will  be  so 
glad  to  hear  it  1  but  not  as  other  peo- 
ple might  be  glad,  you  know.''  For 
Mary  began  to  be  afraid  that  by  a  hasty 
word  she  might  be  filling  the  heart 
of  her  friend  with  suspicion  of  her 
brother. 

*<  I  don't  know,  Mary.  Mr.  Money, 
and  others,  I  suppose,  say  so.  I  wish 
it  were  not  true;  I  am  all  right  as 
things  are,  and  I  hate  the  idea  of  gain- 
ing by  this  poor  woman's  death.  I 
think  I  should  not  feel  so  if  we  had 
been  friends,  and  if  I  could  think  that 
it  was  like  a  kindly  gift  from  her,  and 
that  she  wished  me  to  have  it.  But  it 
is  all  so  different.  And  then  what  do 
I  want  of  it?" 

**One  can  do  so  much  good  with 
money,"  said  little  Mary  sighing.  She 
was  thinking  of  her  brother. 

^*Yes,  that  is  true,"  Minola  said, 
thinking  of  Mary  herself  and  of  what 
she  might  perhaps  do  for  her.  *^But 
don't  tell  any  one  about  this,  Mary — 
not  even  your  brother — if  you  can  well 
help  it, "  Minola  added,  knowing  what 
little  chance  there  would  be  of  Mary's 
keeping  sucb  a  thing  secret  from  her 
brother.  ^ '  It  is  all  uncertain  and  only 
talk  as  yet,  you  know." 

^*  These  things  are  never  secret, 
dearest,"  Mary  said  with  a  wise  shake 
of  the  head.  ^'Men  always  get  to 
know  of  them.  I  think  the  birds  of 
the  air  carry  the  news  abroad  that  a 
woman  has  money,  or  that  she  has 
not,"  and  Mary  sighed  again  gently. 

*^Do  you  see  much  of  an  alteration 


in  the  ways  of  men  toward  me  already, 
Mary?  Do  they  hang  around  me  in 
adoring  groups?  Do  they  lean  en- 
raptured over  me  as  I  sweep  the  chords 
of  the  harp?  Do  they  who  whispered 
that  I  sang  like  the  crow  before,  now 
loudly  declare  that  my  voice  puts  the 
nightingale  out  of  conceit  with  his 
own  minstrelsy? " 

*'Now  you  are  only  talking  non- 
sense, dear;  for  we  know  so  few  men 
— and  then  you  don't  play  the  haip, 
and  you  never  sing  in  company.  But, 
if  you  ask  me,  I  think  I  do  see  some 
difference." 

*' Already,  Mary?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  think  so;  in  one  in- 
stance at  least.  Not  surely  that  you 
were  not  likely  to  have  attentions 
enough  paid  to  you  in  any  case,  if  you 
cared  about  them  or  encouraged  them, 
and  that,  even  if  you  hadn't  a  six- 
pence in  the  world — ^but  still " 

"But  still  it  does  enhance  one's 
charms,  you  think?  Come,  Mary,  tell 
me  the  name  of  this  mercenary  admir- 
er. Depend  upon  it,  all  his  arts  shall 
fail." 

"  Tou  are  only  laughing  at  me  still, 
dearest,  but  there  is  something  in  it  I 
can  tell  you  for  all  that.  It  is  not  my 
idea  alone,  I  can  assure  you.  What 
do  you  think  of  a  Duke's  brother  for 
an  admirer,  Minola?  " 

Little  Mary  Blanchet  was  a  crafty 
httle  personage.  She  thought  she 
could  not  too  soon  begin  working  for 
her  brother's  cause  by  trying  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  motives  of  all  other 
possible  wooers.  She  had  observed 
when  going  now  and  then  to  the  house 
of  the  Moneys,  during  the  last  few 
days,  that  the  returned  cadet  of  the 
one  great  ducal  house  whereof  she  had 
any  knowledge  was  there  every  day, 
and  that  he  was  very  attentive  to  Ifi- 
nola.      The  same  remark  had  been 
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made  by  Mr.  Money,  and  had  called 
forth  an  indignant  objection  from 
Lacy,  who  protested  against  the 
thought  of  her  Nola  haying  a  broken- 
down  outcast  like  that  for  a  lorer. 
But  Mary,  who  was  almost  terrified  at 
the  idea  of  sitting  down  in  the  same 
room  with  any  member  of  the  great 
family  who  owned  the  mausoleum  at 
Keet^  was  not  certain  how  far  the 
name  of  a  family  like  that  might  not 
go  with  any  girl,  eren  Minola,  and 
belieTed  it  not  an  unwise  precaution  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  throwing  dis- 
credit on  his  purposes. 

Minola  tried  not  to  seem  rexed. 
She  had  liked  to  Ulk  to  Mr.  St  Paul 
when  he  came,  as  he  did  every  day  <^ 
her  stay  in  Victoria  street.  She  had 
liked  it  because  it  gave  her  no  trouble 
in  thinking,  and  it  saved  her  from 
having  to  talk  to  others  with  whom 
she  might  have  felt  more  embarrassed, 
and  because  it  turned  away  attention 
from  what  might  perhaps  have  other- 
wise been  observed — as  she  feared  at 
least— by  too  keen  eyes.  If  Mary 
must  suspect  anything,  it  was  a  relief 
to  find  that  she  only  suspected  this, 
and  Minola  tried  to  make  merry  with 
her  about  her  absurdity.  But  in  her 
secret  heart  she  sickened  at  such  talk, 
and  such  thoughts,  and  felt  as  if  the 
▼ery  shadow  of  the  fortune  which  was 
expected  for  her,  falling  already  on 
her  path,  was  making  it  one  of  new 
pain  and  of  still  less  accustomed  shame. 

**  Poverty  parts  good  company,  used 
to  be  said,'' Minola  thought;  <' a  little 
money  seems  much  more  likely  to  part 
good  company  in  my  case.'' 

Tet  that  there  are  advantages  in  a 
command  of  money  was  soon  made 
very  clear  to  Minola.  When  she  re- 
turned from  a  walk  a  day  or  two  after 
•he  f  oand  a  specimen  copy  of  Herbert 
Blanchet's  poems  awaiting  her,  with  a 
note  from  Victor  Heron,  The  letter 
was  somewhat  awkward  and  rueful, 
Mr.  Heron  explained  that,  by  her  ex- 
press instructions^  he  had  allowed 
Blanchet  to  have  it  all  his  own  way  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  style  of  his  ap- 
pearance in  paper  and  print;  and  that 


the  cost  had  become  something  far 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated. 

^^Tou  should  never  have  been  trou- 
bled about  this,"  Victor  went  on  to 
say,  ^*but  that  you  made  me  promise 
that  ^ou  alone  should  pay  for  this 
thing;  1  wish  I  hadn't  made  any  such 
promise,  or  consented  that  Blanchet 
should  have  his  way  in  the  business. 
To  think  of  a  grown  man,  who  has 
seen  the  world,  leaving  a  matter  of 
money  and  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
girl  and  a  poet!  Blanchet  has  been 
going  it." 

Minola  in  all  her  trouble  found 
room  for  wonder,  delight,  and  some- 
thing like  alarm  in  looking  at  the  su- 
perb edition  in  which  the  poems  of 
Mr.  Blanchet  were  to  go  before  a  world 
scarcely  prepared  for  so  much  artistic 
gorgeousness.  All  that  vellum  paper, 
rare  typography,  costly  and  fantastic 
binding,  and  lavish  illustration  could 
do  for  poetry,  had  been  done  without 
stint  on  behalf  of  Herbert  Blanchet. 
The  leaves  were  as  thick  as  parchment 
and  as  soft  as  satin.  Ouly  a  very  few 
lines  of  verse  appeared  on  each  broad 
luxurious  page.  Every  initial  letter  of 
a  sentence  was  a  fantastic  design. 
The  whole  school  of  Blanchet's  artistic 
friends  had  rushed  into  combination 
to  enrich  the  pages,  the  margins,  and 
the  covers,  with  fanciful  illustration. 
If  they  only  had  been  great,  or  even 
sncoessful  and  popular  artists,  the 
book  might  have  been  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Blanchet's 
artistic  friends  were  not  yet  great  or 
famous.  The  outer  world— the  world 
which,  in  the  ofHuion  of  the  school, 
was  wholly  composed  of  dullards  and 
Philistines — ^knew  as  yet  nothing  about 
these  artists,  and  neither  blamed  them 
nor  praised  them.  The  volume  was  as 
large  in  its  superficial  extent  as  an  or- 
dinary atlas,  and  some  of  the  poems- 
which  occupied  a  whole  page  were  not- 
more  ih&n  four  lines  in  length.  The- 
whole  thing  seemed  truly,  in  the 
words  of  a  poet  whom  Mr.  Blanchet 
especially  despised,  ^*  all  a  wonder  and 
a  wild  desire." 

Thinking  of  herself  as  the  patroness 
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and  in  some  sort  the  parent  of  sacb  a 
Tolume,  Minola  felt  some  such  mixture 
of  pride  and  timidity  as  a  modest  girl 
might  own  who  has  suddenly  been 
made  a  princess,  and  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  she  will  be  able  to  sup- 
port her  position  with  becoming  nerre 
and  dignity. 

There  came  a  little  letter  too  from 
the  poet  himself.  It  ran  in  this  fash- 
ion: 

''DbabPatbohbss  AimQnsKir:  The 
poet  has  not  dared  to  send  in  unfitting 
casket  the  offering  which  your  appro- 
Tal  has  made  precious.  The  poems 
which  are  addressed  to  you  must  at 
least  offer  themselyes  in  form  not  un- 
worthy to  be  touched  by  your  hand. 
'^  In  all  devotion  yours, 

**HW11TVBRT  BlAKCHBT." 

Nor  did  the  Tolume  want  a  poetical 
dedication.  The  second  leaf  contain- 
ed the  following: 

miTO  XT  LADT  PATBONBM  AMD  qtUIZir. 

Upon  m7  darkneas  may  there  weU  be  fall 
Light  of  all  darkness,  darkness  of  all  light ; 
Starflre  of  amber,  dew  of  deatbUke  sheen ; 

Waters  that  bum,  pale  flres  that  sicken  all» 
And  shadows  all  aglow  with  saiEron  light ; 
Bat  comes  my  lady  who  is  Glory^s  qneen, 
And  aU  the  btl^  is  dark,  and  paUid  dadc 
the  bright. 

Minola  read  this  dedication  again 
and  again,  puzzled,  amused,  angry, 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or 
to  cry.  **Am  I  glory's  queen?"  she 
asked  of  her  own  soul.  '  *  And  if  I  am, 
am  I  letting  light  or  darkness  in  upon 
my  poor  poet?  Am  I  depriving  him 
ef  the  amber,  the  dew,  and  the  saffron 
light,  or  not?  Is  it  praise  or  blsone, 
this  dedication?  I  suppose  it  must  be 
praise,  but  I  don't  think  anybody  could 
tell  from  its  words.  Oh,  my  dear  lit- 
tle Mary  Blanchct,  why  must  you  have 
a  brother — and  why  must  that  brother 
be  a  poet?" 

There  was  one  consolation — the  ded- 
ication did  not  set  forth  her  name, 
and  nobody  could  know  who  the  lady 
patroness  of  the  poet  might  be.  Mi- 
nola felt  inclined  to  be  offended  that 
she  should  be  in  any  way  brought  into 


this  folly,  but  she  was  not  certain 
whether  remonstrance  or  complaiat 
might  not  be  more  ridiculous  than  ut- 
ter silence.  After  all  nobody  knew 
anything  about  her  or  eared,  she  said. 
If  she  were  to  complain  in  any  way,  it 
would  only  grieve  poor  Mary,  whom 
the  thought  that  her  brother  could 
have  offended  her  friend  and  leader 
would  drive  well-nigh  distracted. 
*'  What  does  it  matter  if  I  am  made  a 
little  ridiculous  in  my  own  eyes? "  she 
asked  herself.  ^*  It  is  only  in  my  own 
eyes,  I  suppose.  Mary  will  look  on  it 
all  as  delightful ;  her  brother  of  course 
means  it  for  the  beet,  and  thinks  it  su- 
perb poetry ;  and  there  is  no  one  else 
likely  to  care  either  way.  It  is  not 
much  to  be  a  little  more  ridiculous  in 
my  own  eyes  than  I  have  already  made 
myself." 

Perhaps — ^perhaps — ^let  it  be  said 
with  hesitation  and  much  caution — 
there  was  something  not  wholly  un- 
welcome to  our  heroine  in  the  idea 
that  she  could  be  glory's  queen  and  all 
the  rest  of  it,  to  any  human  creature, 
not  to  say  any  poet,  just  now.  She 
felt  humbled  and  deeply  depr^sed. 
In  her  own  eyes  she  was  lowered  by 
what  she  knew  of  her  own  heart.  Her 
pride  had  received  a  terrible  wound, 
almost  a  death  wound.  The  little 
world  she  had  made  so  proudly  for 
herself  had  all  crumbled  into  dust.  It 
is  not  wonderful  if  at  such  a  time 
there  should  be,  in  ^ite  of  her  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  and  her  senses  gener- 
ally, a  certain  soothing  influence  in 
the  fact  that  there  still  was  some  one 
in  whose  eyes  she  appeared  a  person  of 
account  and  even  of  dignity.  At  all 
events,  let  it  be  frankly  said,  tiiat 
when  the  first  shock  and  stir  of  the  ri- 
diculous were  passed,  Minola  was  not 
inclined  to  think  more  harshly  than 
before  of  the  poor  poet  who  called  her 
his  patroness  and  his  queen.  As  to 
the  expense  of  the  publication,  she  was 
a  little  startled  at  first,  but  that  sensa- 
tion very  quickly  passed  away.  Sht 
was  not  enough  of  a  woman  of  bu- 
siness yet  to  care  about  the  cost  of  any* 
thing  so  long  as  she  had  the  money  to 
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pay.  It  would  nm  lier  hard  in  her 
first  year  of  independent  life,  to  pay 
this  much,  but  then  she  coold  pay  it 
and  lire  somehow,  and  it  would  only 
be  a  case  for  strict  economy  in  the  fu- 
ture for  some  time.  Besides,  it  seem* 
ed  that  whether  she  would  or  not,  she 
was  likely  to  have  much  more  money 
than  she  wanted  or  could  use  for  any 
purposes  of  her  own.  Then  she  was 
further  stimulated  to  carelessness  by 
Mr.  Heron's  letter. 

^'If  he  thinks  I  care  about  money, 
or  the  cost  of  serving  a  friend,  he  is 
mistaken,  '*  she  said.  *  *  His  caution  and 
his  protestations  are  thrown  away  on 
me." 

For  she  was  much  inclined  to  be  un- 
just and  harsh  in  her  mind  toward 
Heron  now.  He  had  committed,  all 
unconsciously,  a  terrible  oftence.  He 
had,  without  knowing  it,  made  her 
fall  in  love  with  him.  So  she  made 
the  best  of  the  whole  aifair,  cost,  ded- 
ication, glory's  queen,  and  all;  and 
when  Mary  Blanchet  came  to  look  at 
the  precious  volume,  and  to  go  into 
raptures  over  it,  Minola  did  her  very 
best  to  seem  contented,  and  not  even 
to  suggest  a  criticism,  or  to  ask  what 
this  or  that  meant.  She  reminded 
herself  that  the  late  Lord  Lytton  had 
written  contemptuously  of  the  ''fools 
on  fools  "  who  ''  still  ask  what  Hamlet 
means." 

''  This  may  be  as  far  off  from  me  as 
Hamlet  from  other  people,"  she  told 
herself.  "Why  confess  myself  a  fool 
by  asking  what  anything  means?  And 
in  any  case  Mary  Blanchet  would  not 
know  any  better  than  I." 

By  this  resolve  she  made  one  woman 
happy. 

But  it  was  not  only  a  woman  on 
whom  she  had  conferred  happiness. 
Herbert  Blanchet  was  as  happy  as  even 
his  sister  could  have  wished  him  to  be. 
The  head  of  the  poet  swam  in  delight. 
He  had  never  before  been  so  proud 
and  blest.  He  hung  over  his  volume 
for  hours;  he  could  hardly  get  away 
from  it.  When  he  left  it  for  a  mo-  < 
ment  and  tried  to  escape  from  its  fas- 
cinations, he  found   himself   drawn 


back  again  into  its  presence.  He 
touched  f<Nidly  its  soft,  satiny  leaves 
as  though  they  were  the  cheek  of  beau- 
ty; he  pressed  his  own  cheek  against 
them;  he  committed  all  the  follies 
which  we  understand  and  admire  in 
the  immemorial  raptures  of  &e  young 
lover  or  the  father  of  the  first  bom. 

*'They  must  see  this,"  he  cried 
aloud.  ''They  cant  overlook  a  vol- 
ume like  this."  "They"  being,  of 
course,  that  public  whose  opinion  he 
had  always  despised — those  critics 
whose  praise  he  had  always  declared 
to  be  the  worst  censure  to  a  man  of 
troe  genius. 

To  do  our  poet  justice,  it  must  be 
owned  that  there  was  in  his  breast  for 
the  first  time  a  deep,  strong  feeling 
of  gratitude.  That  emotion  came 
there  with  a  strange,  overwhelming 
force,  like  that  of  intoxication  to  a 
man  always  rigidly  sober  before.  If 
Minola  had  had  him  crowned  a  king, 
she  could  hardly  have  done  any  great- 
er thing  for  him.  Few  men  on  earth 
can  ever  have  had  their  dearest  ambi- 
tion so  sweetly  gratified  as  it  was  the 
lot  of  Herbert,  the  poet,  to  find  his 
ambition  gratified  now.  To  have  his 
poems  so  set  before  the  world  would 
have  been  a  glory  and  a  rapture,  no 
matter  though  the  patron's  hand  had 
been  that  of  a  withered  old  man  or 
some  fat  frump  of  a  dowager;  but  to 
be  thus  lifted  to  his  longed-for  pedes- 
tal by  the  hand  of  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful woman  was  something  which  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  asleep,  and  sel- 
dom allowed  even  into  the  dreams  of 
his  wild,  vain  waking  hours.  The 
emotion  called  up  by  experience  was 
as  new  as  the  experience  itself.  Mr. 
Blanchet  felt  profoundly  grateful.  In 
that  moment  of  excitement  he  would 
probably,  if  need  were,  have  laid  down 
his  life  for  Minola. 

If  Mnola  knew  what  strange  effect 
had  been  wrought  in  the  breast  of  her 
poet,  she  would  assuredly  have  thought 
her  money  well  laid  out,  even  although 
she  had  wanted  it  far  more  than  she 
did.  "To  making  a  man  happy,  ten 
pounds,"   is  ike  peculiar   entiy  on 
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wMch  a  famotift  essay  in  the  '^  Specta- 
tor" was  founded.  To  make  a  man 
grateful  for  the  flrrt  time  is  sorely  a 
nobler  piece  of  work  than  to  make  him 
merely  happy,  and  it  ought  fairly  to 
cost  a  good  deal  more.  Ifinola  had 
made  a  man  for  the  flrst  time  both 
grateful  and  happy«  llie  work  was  a 
little  ezpenslTe  in  this  case,  but  what 
miser  will  say  that  the  money  was 
thrown  awayt 

It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Mino- 
la  would  have  been  quite  so  much  de- 
lighted if  she  could  hare  known  all 
tiie  feelings  that  her  generous,  impror- 
ident  patronage  had  awakened  in  tiie 
poet's  breast.  Por  Mr.  Blanchet  knew 
women  well,  he  thought ;  and  he  did 
not  believe  that  mere  kindness  alone 
could  hare  impelled  Minoia  to  such  an 
act  of  bounty.  Nor,  making  every 
needful  allowance  for  the  friendship 
between  Miss  Grey  and  his  sister,  did 
he  find  in  that  a  sufficing  explanation 
of  Minola's  liberality.  He  set  himself 
to  think  over  the  whole  matter  coolly 
and  impartially,  and  he  could  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  Miss 
Grey  admired  him.  He  was  a  hand- 
some fellow,  as  he  knew  very  well,  and 
tall,  and  romantic  in  appearance :  what 
could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  po- 
etic young  woman  should  fall  in  love 
with  himf  He  felt  sure  that  he  had 
fallen  in  deepest  love  with  her,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  was  yet  in  a 
condition  to  analyze  his  own  excited 
feelings  very  clearly.  It  is  certain 
that  he  was  madly  in  love  with  his 
poems,  with  their  gorgeous  first  edi- 
tion, with  the  pride  and  the  prospect 
of  the  whole  af^ir ;  and  of  course  like- 
wise in  love  with  the  patroness  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  for  so  much  ci 
a  strange  delight.  But  how  much  was 
love  of  himself  and  how  much  of  Mi- 
noia, he  did  not  take  time  to  consider. 

There  was  an  artistic  and  literary 
association  to  which  Blanchet  belong- 
ed, and  wmd  which  he  passed  most  of 
his  nights.  It  was  not  exactly  a  club, 
ior  it  had  neither  definite  rules  nor 
even  a  distinct  habitation.  It  was  a 
little  sect  rather  than  a  clnb.    It  waa 


an  asaoGiatk>n  of  men  who  believed 
each  in  himself,  and  all,  at  least  for 
the  present,  in  each  other.  Their  e^ 
senUal  condition  of  existence  wsa  scorn 
of  the  world's  ways,  politica,  and  the- 
ories of  arL  They  held  that  man  him- 
self was  a  poor  creature,  unworthy  of 
the  artist's  serioQs  consideration.  All 
that  related  to  tiie  well-being  of  that 
wretched  animal  in  the  way  of  politi- 
cal government  they  looked  down 
upon  with  mere  contempt.  The  sci- 
ence i9hxx^  professed  to  concern  itself 
about  his  health,  the  social  philosophy 
which  would  take  any  account  of  his 
moral  improvement,  were  alike  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  this  sesthetic  schooL 
If,  however,  any  uninitiated  person 
should  imagine  that  in  setting  up  art 
as  the  only  serious  business  of  life  they 
were  likel^  to  accept  auy  common  def- 
inition of  art,  he  would  find  himself  aa 
open  to  their  scorn  as  if  he  had  tried 
to  improve  a  bad  law  or  subscribed  to 
the  funds  of  some  religious  organisa- 
tion. Art  with  them  was  their  own 
art.  The  enlightened  parson,  Thwack- 
urn,  in  '^Tom  Jones,"  observes  that 
'^  When  I  mention  religion  I  mean  of 
course  the  Christian  religion,  and 
when  I  ttpettk.  of  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion I  mean  the  religion  of  tiie  Church 
of  England."  It  was  in  this  ^lirit 
that  the  confraternity  to  which  Mr. 
Blanchet  belonged  defined  art.  Th^ 
only  meant  their  own  particular  sect; 
out  of  that  there  was  no  salvation. 
Art,  it  is  said,  hath  no  enemy  but  the 
ignorant.  These  artists,  however, 
were  the  enemies  of  aU  art  but  their 
own. 

At  the  present  these  genial  brothers 
regularly  met  of  nights  in  the  lodg>* 
ings  of  one  of  them,  who  hi^pened 
to  have  a  large  studio  in  the  west  oen- 
tral  region  of  London,  where  so  much 
of  this  unf ashicmable  story  happens  to 
be  cast.  yi<^r  Heron  had  many  times 
been  told  of  the  genius  that  bunied  by 
night  in  that  favored  haunt,  and  had 
expressed  a  modest  wish  to  be  allowed 
to  pass  for  an  hour  within  its  light. 
Mr.  Blanchet  was  glad  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  such  a  friend;  lor 
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it  somehow  seemed  as  if  tke  consider* 
ation  of  any  member  of  the  fraternity 
was  enhanced  among  his  brothers  not 
a  little  by  the  fact  that  he  could  intro- 
duce into  their  midst  s<Hne  distinguish- 
ed personage  from  the  despised  outer 
woiid.  With  them  Victor  Heron 
might  rery  well  pass  for  a  distinguish* 
ed  public  man,  as  in  fact  he  already 
did,  with  no  design  of  his  own  that 
way,  in  the  eyes  of  Herbert  Blanche^ 
To  Victor  the  school  was  all  composed 
of  gifted  and  rising  men,  whom  it  was 
a  pride  to  know  or  even  to  meet.  To 
the  school,  on  the  other  hand^  Victor 
was  a  remarkable  public  man,  a  tre- 
mendous *  ^  swell, ''  who  had  done  some 
wondrous  things  in  some  far-ofE  coun- 
tries, and  who,  for  all  they  knew  at 
tiie  time,  might  be  regarded  by  the 
world  as  the  prospectire  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  England. 

There  was  a  peculiar  principle  of  re- 
ciprocity tacitly  lecogniEed  among 
these  brothers  in  art.  No  one  of  them 
would  admit  that  there  was  anything 
which  his  brother  knew  and  he  did 
not  know.  If  one  of  them  read  an  au- 
thor for  the  first  time,  and  came  to 
meet  his  fellows  proud  of  his  freshly- 
acquired  knowledge,  he  found  no  man 
among  them  who  would  admit  that  he 
had  not  from  his  birth  upward  been 
equally  familiar  with  the  author  in 
question.  U  would  be  easy,  surely, 
some  one  may  say,  to  expose  such  pre- 
tension. Just  so;  of  course  it  would. 
But  when  one  brother  had  shown  to- 
night that  his  friends  had  nerer  read 
Schopenhauer,  and  in  point  of  fact 
could  not  read  him  if  they  tried,  who 
should  guarantee  that  same  brother 
against  a  similar  exposure  of  his  own 
harmless  little  false  pretences  to-mor- 
row when  he  professed  to  know  all 
about  Euripides?  It  was  not  found 
convenient  in  this  little  circle  to  ex- 
amine too  closely  into  the  pretensions 
of  each  othw.  liye  and  let  lire  was 
the  motto  of  the  school  so  far  as  their 
esoteric  professors  were  concerned. 

There  was  indeed  a  legend  that  some 
malign  person  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the   school  had   once 


compelled  them  to  inrent  a  patron 
poet.  It  was  done  in  this  fashion: 
the  malign  person  talked  confidently 
and  fluently  to  one  of  the  order  con- 
cerning a  French  poet,  whom  be  de- 
scribed as  a  gifted  apoetle  of  a  kin- 
dred school,  and  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  name  De  Patroque.  The  youth 
thus  talked  to  was  not  to  be  outdone, 
or  eren  to  be  instructed.  He  gare  out 
that  he  had  long  had  his  eyes  fixed 
reyerently  on  the  genius  of  the  ^ted 
De  Patroque.  He  talked  largely,  not 
to  say  bounoingly,  of  the  great  De  Pv 
troque  among  his  friends,  who,  not  to 
be  outdone  in  their  turn,  talked  to 
him  and  to  others  of  the  new  apostle. 
The  fame  of  De  Patroque  grew  and 
grew,  until  at  last  ill-natured  persona 
affirmed  that '  aereral  essays  on  his 
genius,  and  fraternal  hymns  of  honor, 
were  composed  for  him  by  the  admir- 
ers of  his  mythical  career. 

To  this  select  circle  Mr.  Blanchet 
had  for  some  time  proposed  to  intro- 
duce his  friend  Victor  Heron.  On  the 
yery  day  when  the  first  copies  of  the 
gorgeous  poems  were  submitted  to 
privileged  eyes,  Mr.  Blanchet  called 
on  his  friend.  He  found  the  friend 
a  little  put  out  by  the  unexpected  lay- 
ishness  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
poetic  enterprise  had  been  carried  on. 

^'  This  will  be  an  awfully  expensiye 
bnaineafl,  Pm  afraid,*'  Heron  said,  in 
an  embarrassed  tone,  for  he  felt  that 
it  was  a  sort  of  profanation  to  talk  of 
money  matters  with  a  young  poet. 
^'  I  wish  you  had  let  me  do  this  thing 
myself,  Blanchet  I'd  not  have  mind- 
ed so  far  as  Pm  concerned.  But  I 
dont  know  about  her,  you  see — ^she 
may  not  hare  much  money.  Then 
yodng  ladies  are  generally  so  enthusi- 
aatic;  she  may  not  hare  though  of 
what  the  tUng  would  cost.^ 

^^Touneed  not  think  about  that, '^ 
Herbert  sud  loftily.  ''Miss  Grey 
will  be  a  rich  woman  one  of  these 
days——" 

'^But  I  don't  see  that  that  much  al- 
ters the  matter,  although  I  am  decid- 
edly glad  to  hear  it  for  her  own  sakSi 
if  it  will  make  her  any  happier  than 
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she  is  now — ^whicb  I  take  it  Ib  not  by 
any  means  certain.  But  I  don^t  see 
throwing  away  her  money  without  her 
knowing  all  aboat  it  any  the  more." 

**  Throwing  away  her  money! "  Her- 
bert asked,  in  tones  of  lofty  protest. 

*  <  Well,  I  don't  mean  that  of  course, " 
the  good-natured  Heron  hastened  to 
explain  in  all  sincerity.  '^  Tou  know 
yery  well,  my  dear  Bianchet,  what  I 
think  of  yoor  merits  and  yoor  poems, 
and  of  all  true  poets.  I  know  that  it 
is  an  honor  for  any  one,  whether  man 
or  woman,  to  be  allowed  to  help  a 
poet  to  come  out  before  the  world  and 
make  a  success.  I  only  wish  I  had 
had  a  chance  of  doing  such  a  thing 
for  you;  but  this  young  lady,  you 
know — I  don't  feel  quite  certain  wheth- 
er I  ought  to  have  spent  her  money  so 
freely." 

'^I  can  reassure  you,  I  think,"  the 
poet  said,  with  chilling  digpiity.  *^I 
should  never  haye  allowed  any  one  to 
do  anything  for  me  without  having 
satisfied  myself  that  it  was  done  in  the 
unstinting  spirit  of  friendship,  and  by 
some  one  whom  such  kindness  would 
not  hurt" 

''All  right;  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
say  so,  of  course,  but  you  won't  won- 
der at  my  scruples,  perhaps ^" 

"Your  scruples,  my  dear  fellow,  do 
you  infinite  honor,"  Mr.  Bianchet  said, 
with  a  slight  dash  of  irony  in  his  tone, 
which  Heron  did  not  at  the  moment 
perceive,  being  in  truth  engrossed  by 
some  other  thoughts.  '*  But  you  may 
accept  my  assurance  that  there  is  no 
further  occasion  for  them,  and  we  will, 
if  you  please,  change  the  subject." 

Victor  did  not  feel  by  any  means 
well  satisfied  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  scruple,  nor  did  he  at  all  Uke 
hiB  poetic  friend's  way  of  looking  at 
the  matter.  But  he  reflected  that 
Bianchet  might  after  all  have  good 
warrant  for  what  he  had  said,  and  that 
it  was  not  for  him  to  c^vil  at  the  gen- 
erosity of  a  rich  girl — if  she  were  rich 
— ^toward  a  poor  poet. 

80  they  went  along,  the  poet  and 
his  distinguished  political  friend,  to 
the  scene  of  the  artistic  and  literary 


ga^ering,  which  the  latter  was  so 
proud  to  see,  and  the  former  so  proud 
to  show. 

We  have  all  read  in  story  about  the 
effect  of  some  little  magic  word,  which 
once  spoken  makes  that  which  was 
lovely  before  seem  but  loathly,  and 
what  was  kindly  wisdom  sound  Uke 
fatuous  malignity.  Was  there  some 
such  ill-omened  oharm  working  all 
that  night  on  Victor  Heron?  Nothing 
seemed  to  him  like  what  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  was  not  impressed  as  he 
had  felt  sure  he  would  be  by  the  poets 
and  other  sons  of  genius.  They  did 
not  seem  to  constitute  an  assembly  ot 
noble  minds  in  whose  midst  he  was  to 
feel  such  reverence  as  the  rude  Gkrals 
of  history  or  legend  felt  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Roman  senators.  Hie 
thoughts  that  he  heard  did  not  strike 
him  as  celestial  in  their  origin.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  disparagement  and 
denunciation  of  absent  authors  and 
artists,  which  if  the  talkers  had  not 
been  men  of  genius,  Victor  would  cer- 
tainly have  thought  ill-natured  and 
spitefuL  There  seemed,  at  least,  to 
Ids  untutored  mind,  to  be  little  more 
than  a  technical  relish  of  art  in  all  they 
said.  It  was  not  art  they  cared  for, 
but  only  a  clique  and  its  tricks.  A 
group  of  discontented  spinsters  gird- 
ing at  their  younger  sisters  who  were 
married  could  hardly  have  shown 
themselves  more  narrow-minded  and 
malign.  The  efiEect  on  Victor  was  pro- 
foundly depressing.  It  was  like  that 
which  might  be  wrought  upon  a  youth, 
who  after  gazing  in  rapture  on  the  per- 
formance of  some  queen  of  classic 
tragedy,  is  at  his  earnest  desire  taken 
to  see  her  in  her  private  life,  and  finds 
her  slatternly  of  dress,  mean  of  speedi, 
wholly  uninspired  by  her  art,  and 
only  taking  a  genuine  pleasure  in  dis- 
paragement or  slander  of  her  rivals. 

If  Victor  had  known  the  world  bet- 
ter, he  would  have  known  that  much, 
very  much,  of  all  this  was  but  the  mere 
affectation  and  nonsense  of  youth. 
These  young  men  were  as  yet  among 
the  ''odious  race  of  the  unappreciat- 
ed«"    Yet  a  little,  and  some  of  them 
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wiU  make  a  saccess,  and  will  have  the 
credit  of  the  world  for  what  they  do, 
and  they  will  turn  out  good  fellows, 
kindly,  trae,  and  eren  modest.  No- 
thing makes  some  young  men  so  in- 
sufferably conceited  and  aggressive  as 
the  idea  that  they  are  not  saccessfol, 
and  that  people  know  it.  There  are 
many  of  ns  mortals  with  whom  prosperi- 
ty only  agrees.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
ol  these  yonths  will  fail  early,  oomplet^- 
ly,  and  wholesomely  in  their  artistic 
attempts,  and  will  find  oat  the  fact  for 
good,  and  will  retire  from  the  field  al- 
together, and  settle  down  to  some- 
thing else,  and  make  a  snocess,  or  at 
least  a  decent  Hring,  in  some  other 
way  of  life,  and  will  forget  all  the 
worser  teaching  of  their  earlier  days; 
and  will  look  back  withont  bitterness 
on  the  time  when  they  tried  to  impre^ 
a  doll  world,  and  hare  no  feeling  of 
hatred  foi^  those  who  have  done  better, 
bat  will  marry  and  bring  ap  children, 
and  be  I^ilistines  and  happy.  Tooth 
has  only  one  season— luckily  for  a  good 
many  of  us,  who  are  decent  fellows 
enongh  as  long  as  we  are  content  to  be 
ooiselves,  and  can  do  without  aftecta* 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

^^miDSB    BOHNTBBLL'a    WHTDOW- 

BiTT  there  was  something  more  in 
Victor  Heron's  feeling  of  depression 
that  night  than  came  from  the  mere 
fact  that  he  had  found  a  few  young 
artists  not  quite  such  heroic  spirits  as 
he  thought  they  ought  to  be.  It  was 
the  demeanor  of  Herbert  Blanchet  that 
especially  spoiled  the  erening  for  him. 
In  truth  the  head  of  the  poet  was  not 
a  strong  one,  and  was  rery  easily 
turned  by  any  little  stimulant  of  what- 
ever kind.  His  Yolimie  of  poems  this 
night  affected  all  his  being.  He  felt 
sure  ttiat  he  was  at  last  about  to  force 
himself  upon  the  recognition  of  the 
world,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
Miss  Qrey  was  in  lore  with  him.  He 
conveyed  hints  of  hia   approaching 


good  fortune  to  his  companions ;  and 
he  received  at  first  with  benign  cour- 
tesy their  compliments  on  the  success 
that  seemed  to  await  him  in  life  and 
love.  But  when  some  too  forward  per- 
son suggested  that  he  could  possibly 
guess  at  the  name  of  the  heiress  whose 
heart  and  hand  were  to  bless  the  lucky 
poet,  then  Blanchet  became  gravely 
and  even  severely  dignified. 

**  You  wiU  excuse  me,  Mellifont, "  he 
said  grandly,  the  brandy  and  soda  hav- 
ing, as  was  the  wont  of  any  such  liquor 
taken  by  our  poor  poet,  gone  straight 
upward  to  his  head— *' you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  I  am  sure,  if  I  say  this  is  not 
exactly  a  subject  for  jocularity;  or 
even,  permit  me  to  add,  for  general 
conversation,  although  among  friends. 
Hy  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Heron, 
will,  I  am  sure,  exactly  appreciate 
what  I  say.  Things  may  not  be  so 
completely  settled  as  to  make  it  proper 
that  they  shoxdd  be  spoken  of  as  if — 
as  if  in  short  they  were  settled ;  you 
will  excuse  me,  Mellifont,  my  dear  fel- 
low—you will  excuse  me," 

Victor  Heron  thought  it  time  for 
him  to  go,  and  rose  accordingly,  and 
Mr.  Blanchet  insisted  on  accompany- 
ing him  down  the  stairs  and  to  the 
door  of  the  house. 

**  I  thought  it  right,  you  know,"  the 
over-dignified  poet  said,  **to  put  a 
stop  to  that  sort  of  thing.  Men  have 
no  right  to  make  such  inferences.  I 
should  have  no  right  myself  to  assume 
that  things  were  settled  in  that  sort  of 
way.  It  is  not  just  to  others — to  an- 
other at  least.  Ton  appreciate  my 
motives  I  am  sure.  Heron,  my  dear 
friend?" 

^'  I  don't  know  that  I  even  quite  un- 
derstand what  your  friend  was  talking 
about,"  said  Heron  coldly.  ''But  if 
it  was  about  any  lady,  I  should  think 
such  conjecturing  highly  improper  and 
impertinent;  and  I  should  be  rather 
inclined  to  put  a  stop  to  it  even  more 
quickly." 

''Quite  my  idea— I  am  glad  you  en- 
tirely concur  with  me,  and  approve  of 
the  course  I  have  taken.  But  of  course 
you  would  do  so.    I  knew  I  could 
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count  on  your  approval.  By  the  way, 
you  know  Mellifontt " 

**  The  man  you  talked  to  just  now!  ** 

"Yes,  Mellifont — a  very  good  fel- 
low, though  a  little  too  fond  of  tidk- 
ing— I  hare  had  to  reprore  him  mow 
than  once,  I  can  tell  you.  But  a  rery 
good  fellow  for  all  that,  and  one  of 
the  only  true  artists  now  alive.  He  is 
a  composer — ^you  must  hear  him  play 
some  bits  from  fais  opera.  He  is  at 
work  on  an  opera,  you  know— or  per- 
haps you  hare  not  heard? '' 

"  I  have  not  heard— no.  I  am  ra(^ 
er  out  of  tiie  way  of  such  things,  I 
fear,''  said  Victor,  beginning  to  feel, 
in  spite  of  himself,  a  certain  awe  of  a 
man  who  could  compose  an  open, 
and  thinking  that,  after  all,  a  certain 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  genius 
'  of  one  who  could  do  such  things. 

"Oh,  you  must  hear  some  of  it 
soont  We  feel  satisfied  that  it  will 
sound  the  death  knell  of  all  the  exist- 
ing schools  of  music.  They  are  all 
wrong,  sir,  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
from  Mozart  to  Wagner^all  wrong 
except  Mellifont." 

Victor  was  for  the  moment  really 
staggered  by  the  genius  of  this  graat 
man. 

"What  is  his  opera  to  be  called!  " 
he  asked,  not  venturing  to  hasard  any 
compromising  observation. 

"  '  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins.'  It  is  to 
be  in  seven  acts,  and  each  act  is  to 
give  an  entirely  new  illustration  of  a 
deadly  sin — ^which  Mellifont  will  diow 
to  be  the  only  true  virtues  of  mankind. 
It  will  make  a  revolution^  I  can  tell 
you." 

^ctor  thought  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  do  that  if  it  were  at  ail  successful 
in  the  object  set  out  by  its  author. 

"It  is  to  have  seven  heroines,"  the 
poet  went  on,  still  at  the  door,  and  re- 
fusing to  allow  Victor  to  depart. 
"Lot's  daughters^et  me  see — Mes- 
6alina,Locusta;  Jecebel  I  iMiik,  Theo- 
dora, and  I  believe,  Mrs.  Brownrigg. 
It  will  be  a  splendid  thing." 

It  was  not  easy  for  Victor  to  get 
away,  for  the  poet  had  to  tell  him  of 
other  great  wox^  of  art  that  were  in 


the  contemplation  of  members  of  the 
school.  At  length  Blanchet  released 
him,  thanking  him  grandly  for  the  as- 
sistance he  had  lent  to  the  bringing 
out  of  his  book,  but  adding  even  more 
grandly  some  words  that  UiU.  painfully 
on  Victor's  ear. 

"  I  hope  to  be  independent  of  pob- 
Ushera  and  drudgery  before  long;  I 
fancy — ^I  rather  beUeve  it  depends 
upon  myself,  and  I  Hiink  I  owe  it  to 
my  own  genius  to  raise  myself  above 
the  noccaeity  of  drudgery.  Tlieii  I 
could  do  sometiiing  worthy  of  myself, 
and  the  few  whose  praise  I  value." 

Victor  escaped  at  last  and  widked 
away.  He  was  in  a  very  discontented 
mood,  an  unusual  thing  for  him.  He 
could  not  help  believing  tiiat  tiiere 
must  be,  or  at  least  might  be,  some- 
iMng  in  the  idea  wliich  Blanchet  so 
evidently  wished  people  to  receive. 
He  feared  tiiat  ^ere  must  be  some- 
thing mora  than  mereidndly  patronage 
in  Miss  Grey's  generosity  toward  Blan- 
chet. The  thought  was  strangely  diA- 
agreeable  to  him.  He  could  not  think 
with  patience  of  such  a  giil  being  in 
love  witii  such  a  man.  He  was  now 
disposed  to  exaggerate  the  demerits  of 
the  poet,  and  to  believe  anything 
mean  of  one  who  could  take  a  girl's 
money  and  give  out  as  an  excuse  for 
taking  it  that  i^e  was  in  love  with 
him.  "  If  I  had  a  fiister, "  he  thought, 
"and  any  fellow  were  to  give  such 
hints  about  her,  I  wonder  how  I  should 
like  it,  and  I  wonder  how  much  of  it 
I  should  stand  I" 

He  felt  sorry,  very  sorry,  for  Minola, 
and  perhaps  a  little  angry  with  her 
too  for  allowing  to  any  mm  tiie 
chance  of  suggesting  such  things. 
Tlie  more  he  thought  of  her  and  all  be 
had  seen  of  her,  the  less  she  seemed 
fitted  for  such  a  lover  as  Mr.  Blanohet. 
She  had  impressed  Victor  greatly  by 
her  mannen,  her  fresh  and  fiank 
character,  and  tiie  simple,  trastisg 
generosity  which  was  her  traofpaient 
attribute.  He  began  to  look  on  tiie 
poet  now  as  a  mera  fortune-huater, 
who  was  fastening  upon  the  giri  be- 
cause of  the  money  which  he  expected 
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her  t6  bftve.  He  did  not  know  how 
consuming  a  passion  is  the  vuxitj  of 
the  small  artistic  mind — the  mind 
which  has  art's  ambition  only  and  not 
art's  inspiration.  Mr.  Blanohet  was 
not  a  fortune-hunter  in  the  ordinary 
sense.  His  poems  were  to  him  as  yet 
much  dearer  than  any  fortune.  He 
was  drawn  to  Minola  not  because  she 
had  money,  but  because  having  money 
she  was  wUHng  to  spend  some  of  it 
in  bringing  out  his  poems  in  a  hand- 
some edition. 

Our  hero's  quixotic  temper  was  thor- 
oughly roused  by  the  thought  of  some 
wrong  which  he  fancied  was  about  to 
be  done  to  Minola.  He  was  not  one 
of  those  lucky  beings  who  can  let 
things  alone.  He  never  could  let 
things  alone.  Had  he  had  the  gift  of 
those  who  can,  he  would  just  then 
have  been  governor  of  some  rising  col- 
ony, and  would  have  been  in  a  fair 
way  of  promotion.  He  was  tormented 
by  the  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing he  ought  to  do  to  save  Minola 
from  some  vaguely  terrible  fate,  and 
by  not  being  able  to  see  what  the 
something  was  which  lay  within  his 
power  to  do.  Before  he  had  walked 
many  yards  he  had  worked  himself 
into  the  idea  that  a  plot  of  some  sort 
was  in  preparation  to  entrap  Minola 
into  a  marriage  with  one  who,  poet  or 
not,  was  wholly  unworthy  of  her. 

His  energetic  spirit  at  loagth  sug- 
gested something  to  be  done.  It  was 
not,  perhaps,  a  very  practical  or  use- 
ful stroke  of  policy,  but  it  was  the  only 
thing  which  occurred  to  him  and  the 
only  thing  which  he  did  just  then. 
He  started  off  at  full  speed  to  walk 
under  the  windows  of  the  house  where 
Miss  Grey  was  living.  It  was  now 
fully  midnight,  and  of  course  he  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  seeing  Minola, 
and,  indeed,  would  have  been  greatly 
embarrassed  if  he  had  seen  her.  But  he 
started  off,  nevertheless,  to  walk  under 
her  windows  with  as  eager  a  step  and  as 
steady  a  purpose  as  if  he  were  really  has- 
tening to  rescue  her  from  some  immi- 
nent danger.  It  was  only  a  short  walk 
from  where  he  then  was  to  Minola's 


lodgings ;  but  Heron  was  so  eager  in  his 
purpose  that  the  way  seemed  miles, 
which  he  was  covering  with  hasty 
strides. 

When  he  reached  the  house  where 
Minola  lived,  the  aspect  of  the  place 
was  just  such  as,  if  he  had  been  a 
lover,  he  might  have  expected  or  de- 
sired to  find.  The  house  was  all  in 
darkness  save  for  one  window.  There 
was  a  looking-glass  in  that  window, 
making  it  plain  to  the  least  observant 
of  human  creatures  that  it  must  be  the 
window  of  a  bedroom.  How  could  a 
lover  doubt  that  that  must  be  the  win- 
dow of  the  room  which  was  hers,  and 
that  she  then  watched  the  stars  of  mid- 
night, and  that  she  thought  of  love, 
and  that  her  soul  was,  as  Jean  Paul 
puts  it,  in  the  blue  ether?  For  the 
moment  Victor  Heron  found  himself 
wishing  that  he  were  a  lover — ^wcre  the 
lover  of  whom  the  lady,  fancy-fixed  in 
that  one  lighted  room,  might  be  think- 
ing. But  if  it  were  Minola's  room,  he 
thought,  she  certainly  had  not  him  or 
any  memory  of  him  in  her  mind.  It 
was  a  clear,  soft  midnight,  and  the 
moon  that  ^one  on  the  near  roof  of 
the  British  Museum  seemed  as  poetic 
and  as  sad  as  though  it  fell  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon.  No  practice 
in  colonial  administration  can  wholly 
squeeze  the  poetic  and  the  romantic 
out  of  Ihe  breast  of  a  young  man  of 
Heron's  time  of  life.  As  he  stood 
there  his  grievance  seemed  as  far  off  as 
the  moon  herself,  but  not  by  any 
means  so  poetic  and  beautifuL  He 
paced  up  and  down,  feeling  very  young 
and  odd,  and  unlike  his  usual  self.  He 
was  happy  in  a  queer,  boyish  way  that 
had  a  certain  shamefaced  sensation 
about  it,  as  when  a  youth  for  the  first 
time  drinks  suddenly  of  some  spar^ 
kling  wine,  and  feels  his  brain  and 
senses  all  aflame  with  delicious  ecstasy, 
and  is  afraid  of  the  feeling  although 
he  delights  in  it. 

It  was  a  natural  part  of  the  half  fan- 
tastic chivalry  of  his  character  that  he 
should  have  felt  a  sort  of  satisfaction 
in  thus  for  the  moment  being  near  Mi- 
nola, as  if  by  that  means  he  were  in 
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some  sort  protecting  her  against  dan- 
ger. If  at  that  time  any  softer  and 
wanner  feeling  than  mere  friendship 
were  mingling  itself  with  Heron's  sen- 
sations, he  did  not  then  know  it.  He 
thought  of  the  girl  as  a  sweet  friend, 
new  to  him,  indeed,  bat  very  dear,  in 
whose  happiness  he  felt  deeply  inter- 
ested, and  oyer  whom  he  had  taken  it 
into  his  head  that  he  had  a  right  to 
watch.  She  seemed  to  be  strangely 
alone  in  the  world  of  London,  and, 
indeed,  to  be  at  the  same  time  not 
suited  for  anything  in  London  but  Just 
such  isolation.  He  nerer  could  think 
of  her  as  mixing  in  the  ordinary  so- 
ciety of  the  metropolis.  He  could  not 
think  of  her  a^  one  of  the  common 
crowd,  following  out  mechanically  the 
registered  routine  of  the  season^s 
amusements,  listening  to  the  common- 
place talk,  and  compliments,  and 
cheap  cynicism  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  five  o'clock  tea.  To  him  she 
appeared  as  different  from  all  that, 
and  as  poetically  lifted  above  it,  as  if 
she  were  Hawthorne's  Hilda,  high  up 
in  her  Roman  tower,  among  her  doves, 
and  near  to  the  blue  sky.  Except  in 
the  home  of  the  Moneys,  Heron  had 
never  seen  Minola  in  anything  that 
even  looked  like  society;  and  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  the  odd  and  the 
fresh  in  that  home  which  took  it  out 
of  the  range  of  the  commonplace,  and 
did  not  interfere  with  his  poetic  ideal- 
ization of  IGnola.  Her  presence  and 
her  way  of  life  appeared  alike  to  him  a 
poetic  creation.  So  quiet,  self-suffic- 
ing a  life,  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
crowd,  such  simple  strength  of  pur- 
pose, such  a  tranquil  choice  of  the 
kind  of  existence  that  suited  Y\eT  best, 
such  generosity  and  such  gracious, 
loving  kindness — all  this  together 
made  up  a  picture  which  had  a  natu- 
ral fascination  for  a  chivalrous  young 
man,  who  had  never  before  had  time 
to  allow  the  softer  and  more  romantic 
elements  of  his  nature  any  chance  of 
expression.  It  may  be  that  for  the 
present  Minola  was  to  him  but  the  first 
suggestion  of  an  embodiment  of  all  the 
vague,  floating  thoughts  and  visions  of 


love  and  womanhood  that  must  now 
and  then  cross  the  spiritual  horizon  of 
every  young  man,  no  matter  how  close- 
ly he  may  be  occupied  with  colonial 
ttSairs  and  the  condition  of  the  colored 
races.  The  hero  of  a  French  stoiy, 
whereof  there  is  not  otherwise  over- 
much good  to  be  said,  speaks  with  a 
feeling  as  poetic  as  it  is  true  when  he 
says  that  in  the  nightingale's  song  he 
heard  the  story  of  the  love  that  he 
ought  to  have  known,  but  which  had 
not  yet  come  to  him.  Perhaps  in  the 
eyes  and  in  the  voice  of  Minola  Yio- 
tor  Heron  unconsciously  found  this 
story  told  for  him. 

HoweVer  that  might  be,  it  is  certain 
that  Heron  found  a  curious  satisfac- 
tion this  night  in  passing  again  and 
again  before  Mlnoln's  door,  and  mak- 
ing believe  to  himself  as  if  he  were 
guarding  her  against  danger.  He 
might  have  remained  on  guard  in  this 
way,  heaven  knows  how  long — for,  as 
we  know,  he  was  not  fond  of  early  go- 
ing to  bed — but  Uiat  he  suddenly  *^  was 
aware,"  as  the  old  writers  put  it,  of 
another  watcher  as  well  as  himseli. 
It  was  unmistakable.  Another  man 
came  up  and  passed  slowly  once  or 
twice  under  the  same  windows,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  street  where  Heron 
had  put  himself  on  guard.  Then  the 
new  comer,  observing,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  not  alone,  had  crossed  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  and  Heron 
thought  he  was  only  a  chance  passer 
and  was  gone  altogether.  Presently, 
however,  he  crossed  the  road  again, 
and  ^tood  a  short  distance  away  from 
Heron  as  if  he  were  watching  him. 
Now,  though  Victor  Heron  was  not  a 
lover,  he  had  just  as  much  objection 
as  any  lover  could  have  to  being  seen 
by  observant  eyes  when  watching  un- 
der a  girl's  window.  The  mere  thought 
recalled  him  at  once  to  chilling  com- 
monplace. He  was  for  going  away 
that  moment;  all  the  delight  was  gone 
out  of  his  watching.  But  he  was  a  lit- 
tle curious  to  know  if  the  new  comer 
were  really  only  a  casual  stranger  whom 
his  movements  had  stirred  into  idle 
curiosity.    So  he   went   straightway 
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down  the  street  and  passed  the  unwel- 
come intruder.  He  felt  sure  the  face 
of  the  man  was  known  to  him,  al- 
though he  could  not  at  first  recall  to 
mind  the  person's  identity.  He  felt 
sure,  too,  by  the  way  in  which  the 
man  looked  at  him  and  then  turned 
suddenly  off,  that  the  new  comer  had 
recognized  him  as  well.  This  was  tor- 
menting for  the  moment,  as  he  went 
on  perplexing  himself  by  trying  to 
think  who  it  was  that  he  had  seen  in 
this  unexpected  and  unwished-for  way. 
He  walked  slowly,  and  looked  back 
once  or  twice.  He  could  not  see  his 
disturber  any  more.  The  man  had 
either  gone  away  or  was,  perhaps, 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  a  doorway. 
Suddenly  an  idea  flashed  upon  Heron. 

'*Why,  of  course,"  he  exclaimed, 
'4t's  hel  "  I  ought  to  have  known  I 
It's  the  man  from  Keeton — the  hated 
rival." 

By  "hated  rival,"  however.  Heron 
did  not  mean  a  rival  in  love,  but  only 
in  electioneering;  for  he  now  knew 
that  it  was  Mr.  Sheppard  he  had  seen, 
and  he  remembered  how  Mr.  Sheppard, 
when  he  met  him  in  Minola's  room,  had 
seemed  oddly  sullen  and  imwilling  to 
fraternize.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Heron  called  him  the  hated  rivtd.  His 
own  idea  of  a  rival  in  an  election  con- 
test was  that  of  a  person  whom  one 
ought  to  ask  to  dinner,  and  treat  with 
especial  courtesy  and  fair  offer  of 
friendship. 

Suddenly,  however,  another  idea 
had  occurred  to  him. 

*^What  on  earth  can  he  be  doing 
there,"  he  asked,  '^  under  her  win- 
dow? Can  it  be  possible  that  he  too 
ifl  a  lover? " 

He  too?  Who  then  was  t^  lover 
— the  other  lover!  Heron  did  not  be- 
lieve, and  would  not  admit,  that  Blan* 
chet  was  a  genuine  lover  at  all.  The 
whole  theory  of  Victor's  duty  to  watch 
under  Minola's  windows  was  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Blanchet  was  no 
true  lover,  but  a  cunning  hunter  of 
fortune.  Why  then  ask,  Was  Mr. 
Sheppard  too  a  lover?  Heron  did 
not  at  the  moment  stop  to  ask  himself 
48 


any  such  question,  but  after  awhile 
the  absurdity  of  his  words  occurred  to 
him,  and  he  was  a  little  amused  and  a 
good  deal  ashamed  of  his  odd  and 
hasty  way  of  putting  the  question. 

*'  Why  shouldn't  he  be  there  as  wcU 
as  I? "  he  said.  *'  Why  should  he  be 
a  lover  any  more  than  I? " 

Then  he  began  to  assure  himselt 
that  the  hated  rival  must  have  been 
there  only  by  chance ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  if  he  had  thought  much 
longer  over  the  question  he  would  not 
have  ended  by  convindhg  himself  that 
nothing  but  the  merest  chance  had 
brought  him,  too,  under  Minola's  win- 
dow panes. 

It  was,  indeed,  Minola's  window 
imder  which  he  had  been  watching; 
and  she  too  was  watching,  and  never 
dreamed  that  he  was  so  near.  She 
looked  from  her  window  not  long  after 
he  had  gone,  and  saw  the  street  all 
lonely,  and  felt  lonely  herself,  and 
shuddered,  thinking  that  life  would 
ever  be  a  dreary  piece  of  work  for  her. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  all  that 
time,  and  even  long  after  she  had  gone 
in  shuddering  from  the  window,  poor 
Sheppard  was  standing  in  a  doorway 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
that  she  not  only  never  saw  him,  but 
never  thought  of  him.  Her  thoughts 
were  of  "Victor  Heron,  and  of  her  own 
folly  and  her  own  love — ^that  love 
which  seemed  such  folly,  which  was 
so  hopeless,  which  she  knew,  or  at 
least  believed  it  was  a  sort  of  treason 
against  friendship  to  indulge,  although 
in  absolute  secret. 

In  Uhland's  pretty  poem  called  **  De- 
parture "  a  youth  is  going  on  his  wan- 
derings, and  his  comrades  escort  him 
a  little  on  his  way,  and  as  they  go 
along  they  pass  beneath  the  windows 
of  a  pretty  girl.  The  lad  looks  up, 
and  would  fain  if  he  might  have  a  rose 
from  her  hand,  and  yet  tells  himself 
that  he  would  not  have  it — ^for  to  what 
end  to  have  the  rose  when  she  whom 
he  loved  cared  nothing  for  him,  and 
the  rose  would  only  wither  with  him, 
and  to  no  purpose?  When  he  has 
gone  the  girl  strains  her  eyes  after 
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him  in  grief,  and  wonders  what  the 
world  is  to  be  to  her  now  that  he  she 
loYed  is  going  far  away',  and  never 
knew  of  her  love.  A  few  timely  words 
might  have  spared  all  the  heart-ache, 
no  doubt ;  but  it  will  be  a  very  different 
world  from  that  which  we  have  known 
when  all  the  words  that  might  have 
been  timely  are  spoken  in  time,  or 
even  when  the  feelings  th&t  might 
prompt  the  timely  words  have  learned 
their  own  meaning  at  the  right  mo- 
ment to  give  it  breath. 


CHAPTER  XVIll. 
"counsel  bbwratbd.'* 

The  next  morning  Heron  rose  with 
a  distinct  purpose  of  doing  something 
to  put  Minola  on  her  guard.  His  pur- 
pose to  do  something  was  much  more 
clear  than  his  knowledge  of  what  he 
had  better  do.  Anyhow  he  thought 
he  would  go  and  see  Minola,  and  say 
something  to  her.  When  he  began  to 
speak  he  would  probably  hit  upon  the 
thing  to  say.  Aa  he  might  have  put 
it  himself.  Providence  would  pull  him 
through  somehow.  The  first  thing  was 
tb  get  to  speech  of  Minola.  This,  at 
least,  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  compass. 

His  first  idea  was  simply  to  go  to 
her  house  and  ask  to  see  her.  But 
when  he  was  near  the  scene  of  his 
mounting  guard  the  past  night  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  difiiculties  that 
would  be  put  in  his  way  if  any  one  else 
were  present.  How,  for  example, 
could  he  possibly  say  what  he  specially 
wanted  to  say  if  Mary  Blanchet  were 
present,  or  were  even  coming  and  go- 
ing in  and  out  of  the  room,  as  she  was 
almost  sure  to  be?  On  the  other  hand, 
how  could  he  formally  ask  for  a  pri- 
vate conversation  with  Ifinola  without 
stirring  all  manner  of  absurd  curiosity 
and  conjecture?  At  the  very  least, 
Mary  Blanchet  would  be  sure  to  ask, 
when  he  had  gone,  what  he  had  come 
to  say ;  and  that  would,  under  the  cir> 
cumstanccs,  be  rather  embarrassing 
for  Minola.  He  gave  up,  therefore, 
the  idea  of  seeing  Miss  Grey  at  her 
own  house. 


Another  plan  at  once  occurred  to 
him.  He  knew  how  often  Minola 
walked  in  Regent's  Park— he  would 
go  and  walk  there  about  the  time  which . 
she  usually  chose,  and  he  would  go 
again  and  again  until  he  met  her.  So 
he  started  off  for  the  Park,  greatly  re- 
lieved in  mind  to  be  doing  anything. 
All  the  time  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
work  on  his  account  which  he  might 
and,  if  he  were  at  all  a  sensible  young 
man,  would  have  been  doing.  The 
time  that  he  was  spending  in  trying  to 
ward  off  from  Minola  a  supposed  dan- 
ger might,  if  property  used,  have  pro- 
cured him  an  interview  with  a  Cabinet 
Minister,  or  paved  the  way  for  easy  suc- 
cess at  the  future  election  for  Eeeton. 
There  were  twenty  things  which  Mr. 
Money  had  often  told  him  he  must  do 
if  he  would  have  the  faintest  hope  of 
any  success  in  anything;  and  all  these 
things  he  was  utterly  neglecting  be- 
cause he  chose  to  think  that  he  was 
called  on  to  give  some  advice  to  a  girl 
who  perhaps  would  repay  him  with  but 
little  thanks  for  his  officious  attempt 
at  interference. 

He  walked  slowly  through  the  park, 
along  the  paths  which  he  knew  that 
she  loved,  and  made  for  the  canaL  It 
was  a  soft,  gray  day,  with  no  sky 
seen.  The  air  was  surcharged  with 
moisture ;  but  it  was  not  raining,  and 
the  grass  was  only  as  if  a  heavy  dew 
had  settled  on  it.  The  soft  breath 
that  floated  over  the  fields  was  warm 
and  languid.  Only  three  colors  were 
to  be  seen  all  across  the  park:  the 
green  of  the  grass,  the  gray  of  the 
clouds,  or  of  the  one  cloud  rather,  and 
the  dull  black  of  the  tree-trunks. 
These  colors  indeed  were  softened, 
and  shaded  away,  and  blended  into 
each  other,  with  indefinable  varieties 
of  tone  and  delicate  interchanges  of 
effect.  It  was  just  the  day  to  make  a 
certain  class  of  observer  curse  the  stu- 
pid and  foggy  monotony  of  the  Eng- 
lish climate.  It  was  the  day,  too,  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  a  certain  refined 
class  of  artist  with  whom  delicate  ef- 
fects of  tone  and  shade  are  precious 
and  familiar.    Certainly  it  might  be 
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called  a  day  of  poetic  atmosphere.  To 
Victor,  who  had  long  been  used  to  the 
unwinking  steadiness  of  a  tropical  sun^ 
there  was  something  specially  refresh- 
ing and  delightful  in  the  grass,  the 
trees,  and  the  cloud.  He  found  him- 
self yearning  in  heart  for  a  life  whieh 
would  leaye  him  more  time  and 
thought  for  the  skies,  the  trees,  and 
the  air. 

Suddenly  the  scene  vanished  from 
his  eyes,  and  he  only  saw  Minola  Grey. 
He  was  now  approaching  the  canal, 
and  he  saw  her  leaning  over  the 
bridge  and  looking  into  the  water. 
It  was  early  in  the  day — too  early  for 
the  nursemaids  and  the  children,  and 
the  ordinary  walkers,  and  there  was 
no  one  but  Miaola^  now  in  Heron's 
eight 

The  girl,  as  she  leaned  on  tiie  rail- 
ing of  the  bridge  and  looked  into  the 
water,  might  have  been  adopted  by 
any  artist  as  a  model-figure  of  melan- 
choly. If  Victor  had  been  less  in  a 
huiry  with  everything — ^if  he  had  re- 
mained where  he  then  was  and  looked 
at  her  unperceived  for  a  few  moments. 
Heaven  .  knows  what  inspiration  of 
ideas,  what  revealings  about  himself 
and  her  might  have  come  into  his 
mind.  But  Victor  waited  for  nothing 
— seldom  in  life  gave  himself  much 
time  to  think,  and,  in  any  case,  would 
have  had  an  instinctive  objection  to 
even  a  moment's  unperceived  watching 
of  a  meditating  girl.  He  was  so  re- 
joiced at  the  readiness  with  which 
his  desire  to  meet  her  had  been  grati- 
fied, that  he  thought  he  could  hardly 
seize  his  chance  too  soon.  In  his  ea- 
gerness he  even  forgot  that  the  task  he 
had  undertaken  was  rather  embarrass- 
ing, and  that  he  had  not  yet  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  was  going  to 
say.  He  was  by  Minola's  side  in  a 
moment. 

She  was  so  much  surprised  and 
startled  that  Victor  was  quite  ashamed 
of  having  come  upon  her  in  such  a  sud- 
den way.  Ho  bad  forgotten  that  all 
women  have  nerves,  and  get  startled 
in  ways  unknown  to  men.  At  least, 
he  assumed  it  must  be  for  some  reason 


of  this  kind  that  Minola  seemed  so 
much  disturbed  when  he  came  up, 
but  he  certainly  had  not  supposed  that 
gtiis  so  clever  and  healthy  as  Miss 
Grey  were  usually  troubled  with 
nerves. 

Minola  recovered  herself  very  soon, 
however,  and  got  rid  of  all  appear- 
ance of  mere  nervous  embarrassment, 
although  there  was  for  a  while  a  cer- 
tain constraint  in  her  manner. 

"Have  you  been  long  hero?"  he 
asked. 

"Not  very  long;  at  least  it  did  not 
seem  long.  I  like  to  be  here  at  this 
time;  there  are  so  few  people." 

"Yes;  I  knew  you  were  likely  to 
be  here  about  this  time  if  you  were 
coming  at  all  to-day,"  he  said;  an 
awkward  remark,  as  it  suggested  that 
he  had  come  expressly  to  meet  her. 

"I  come  here  at  all  manner  of 
times,"  she  said;  "but  I  think  I  like 
this  time  the  best." 

"You  are  not  going  any  further,  I 
suppose?" 

"No;  I  thought  of  turning  back 
now,  and  going  home." 

"ril  walk  a  little  way  with  you  if 
you  will  allow  me? " 

Of  course  she  had  no  objection  to 
make.  They  had  walked  in  that  place 
often  before,  and  it  was  a  matter  of 
certainty  that  as  they  did  meet  they 
would  walk  together.  He  need  hard- 
ly have  asked  her  if  she  would  idlow 
him  to  walk  with  her  now. 

So  they  turned  and  walked  a  little 
oft  the  beaten  track,  and  under  the 
trees.  When  they  had  walked  a  cer- 
tain distance  in  one  direction  Victor 
turned  round  and  she  turned  with 
him,  as  if  she  were  merely  obeying  hi^ 
signal  of  command.  It  has  already 
been  said  more  than  once  that  Mr. 
Heron  always  went  on  as  if  he  were 
ever  so  much  older  than  she,  and  be- 
longing indeed  to  a  different  stage  of 
life.  .  He  bore  himself  as  a  man  of 
forty  or  thereabout  might  do  with  a 
young  woman  of  Minola's  age. 

"How  do  you  like  Blanche t's  book? " 
he  asked  abruptly. 

"It  is  very  beautiful,  I  suppose. 
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It's  a  little  too  ornamental  and  fantas- 
tic perhaps  for  my  taste;  but  I  sup- 
pose that  is  in  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  poems;  and  A«  is  delighted  with 
the  book," 
^  **It  has  cost  a  great  deal  of  money 
— ^much  more  than  it  ought  to  have 
cost.     I  don't  like  the  thing  at  all. " 

"But  think  of  the  joy  given  to  the 
poet.  It  is  surely  not  very  dearly 
bought  at  the  price.  I  never  knew  of 
a  man  so  happy." 

'*Tes,  yes;  that  is  all  very  well  for 
him '» 

**It  is  very  well  for  me  too,  Mr. 
Heron— to  be  able  to  do  a  kindness  for 
any  human  creature.  I  dare  say  it  has 
given  me  as  much  pleasure  as  it  has  giv- 
en him,  and  made  me  quite  as  proud  too 
— and  is  not  that  something  to  gain?" 

*' Still  I  can't  help  feeling  uneasy 
about  this  thing.  It  has  cost  a  heap 
of  money — much  more  than  I  ever  sup- 
posed it  would — and  I  seem  as  if  I  had 
brought  you  into  all  the  expense." 

"How  could  that  be,  Mr.  Heron? 
I  expressly  wished  Mr.  Blanchet  to  do 
as  he  pleased ;  and  he  understood  me 
exactly  as  I  wished  him  to  do.  You 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

**0h,  yes!  I  had  something  to  do 
with  it;  and  then — excuse  me — ^you 
are  rather  yoimg  perhaps " 

"Perhaps  I  can't  be  expected  to 
know  my  own  mind ;  or  ought  not  to 
be  trusted  with  the  spending  of  my 
own  money?  " 

"No,  I  didnt  mean  that;  but  you 
might  not  have  known  exactly  what 
you  were  being  let  in  for;  and  it  is  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  a  girl  to  pay." 

"And  in  fact  you  don't  think  a  girl 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  spend  her 
money  without  some  wise  person  of 
the  superior  sex  to  guide  her  hand? 
Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Heron,  but 
I  think  I  may  have  my  own  way  in 
this  at  least.  I  have  often  told  you 
that  I  left  Keeton  because  I  could  not 
stand  the  control  of  wiser  and  better 
persons  than  myself.  I  am  not  at  all 
a  good  girl,  Mr.  Heron ;  I  never  said  I 
was.  The  counsels  of  the  wise  are 
sadly  thrown  away  on  me,  I  fear." 


She  spoke  in  a  hard  and  ungenial 
tone,  which  he  had  not  heard  her  use 
before.  He  could  not  help  looking  at 
her  with  an  expression  of  wonder. 
She  saw  the  expression  and  under- 
stood it. 

"You  are  shocked  at  my  want  of 
sweet,  feminine  docility?  I  ought 
not  to  have  any  ideas  of  my  own,  I 
I  suppose?  " 

"No,  I  am  not  shocked,  and  I  am 
not  at  all  such  a  ridiculous  person  as 
you  would  seem  to  suppose,  and  I 
have  none  of  the  ideas  you  set  down 
to  me;  but  you  dont  seem  quite 
like  yourself,  and  you  speak  as  if 
you  were  offended  with  me  for  some- 
thing." 

"Offended?  Oh,  no.  How  could  I 
possibly  be  offended?  I  am  veiy 
much  obliged,  on  the  contrary,  for 
the  trouble  you  take  for  one  wbo 
seems  to  you  quite  unable  to  take  care 
of  herself." 

Victor  did  not  like  her  tone.  There 
was  something  aggressive  in  it.  He 
was  not  experienced  enough  in  the 
ways  of  society  to  cry  content  to  that 
which  grieved  his  heart,  and  his 
thoughts  therefore  showed  themselves 
pretty  clearly  in  his  face. 

"I  don't  like  Blanchet's  taking  aU 
this  money,"  he  said,  after  a  moment 
of  silence.  "I  dont  think  a  man 
ought  to  take  such  a  helping  hand  as 
that  from— well,  from " 

"From  a  woman,  you  were  going 
to  say?  Why  not  from  a  woman,  Mr. 
Heron?  Are  we  never  to  do  a  kind 
thing,  we  unfortunate  creatures,  be- 
cause we  are  women  and  are  young? " 

"No,  I  don't  say  that;  but  there 
are  things  it  may  become  a  woman  to 
do,  and  which  it  doesnt  quite  so  well 
become  a  man  to  profit  by.  I  don't 
think  Blanchet " 

"Mr.  Blanchet  seems  to  have  a 
higher  idea  of  what  a  woman's  friend- 
ship may  be  than  you  have,  Mr.  Her- 
on. He  does  not  see  any  degradation 
in  allowing  a  woman  to  hold  him  out 
a  helping  hand  when  he  wants  one. 
I  like  his  ideas  better  than  yours. 
You  say  you  would  have  done  this  llt- 
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tie  service  for  him  if  yon  had  been  al- 
lowed. Why  should  there  be  any 
greater  degradation  to  him  in  having 
it  done  by  me?  At  all  events  you  can't 
wonder  if  I  don^t  see  it  all  at  once." 

**0f  course  if  you  are  satisfied  and 
pleased,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said  in  the  matter." 

^^I  am  satisfied  and  pleased.  Why 
should  I  not  be?  I  asked  a  friend  to 
let  me  do  something  to  help  him,  and 
he  answered  me  just  in  .the  spirit  in 
which  I  spoke.  Of  course  I  am  glad 
to  find  that  there  is  even  one  man  who 
could  take  a  friendly  offer  in  a  friend- 
ly way.  There  are  not  many  such 
men,  I  suppose? " 

Victor  could  not  help  smiling  at  her 
emphatic  way  of  expressing  her  scorn 
of  men.    * 

'^I  do  believe  you  have  really  turn- 
ed yourself  misanthropical  by  reading 
^  Le  Misanthrope,' "  he  said. 

"Well,  why  should  there  not  be  a 
woman  Alceste?  although  I  never 
knew  any  woman  in  real  life  more 
worthy  to  be  classed  with  him  than 
the  men  we  meet  in  real  life  are.  Miss 
Alceste,  I  think,  would  sound  very 
prettily.  I  wish  I  could  think  myself 
entitled  to  bear  such  a  name?  '•' 

"  Or  Miss  Misanthrope,"  he  suggest- 
ed. '  ^  How  would  that  do  for  a  young 
lady's  name? " 

"Admirably,  I  think.  That  would 
get  over  all  the  difficulty  too,  and 
save  foolish  persons  from  thinking 
that  one  was  setting  up  for  another 
Alceste.  I  should  like  very  much  to 
be  called  Miss  Misanthrope." 

"  If  you  go  on  as  you  are  doing,  you 
will  soon  be  entitled  to  bear  the 
name,"  said  Victor  gravely.  "At  the 
present  moment  I  don't  know  that  I 
should  much  object  to  that." 

"No I  I  am  glad  that  anything  I 
am  likely  to  do  has  a  chance  of  pleas- 
ing you.  But  why  should  you  not  ob- 
ject just  at  present?  Why  not  now  as 
well  as  at  any  other  time? " 

"Because  I  should  like  you  to  be  a 
little  misanthropical  just  now,  and  a 
little  dlBtrustful-— of  men,  that  is  to 
say,  Miss  Grey." 


She  colored  slightly,  although  she 
had  no  idea  of  his  meaning  yet. 

"I  always  thought  you  were  full  of 
trust  in  the  whole  human  race,  Mr. 
Heron ;  I  thought  you  liked  everybody 
and  believed  in  everybody.  Kow  you 
tell  me  to  distrust  all  mankind." 

"I  didn't  say  that." 

"No?  Some  particular  person, 
then?" 

"Some  particular  person,  perhaps. 
At  least  I  don't  mean  exactly  that," 
Heron  hastened  to  explain,  his  con» 
science  smiting  him  at  the  thought 
that  perhaps  after  all  he  might  be  sug- 
gesting unjust  suspicions  of  an  absent 
man  who  was  a  sort  of  friend.  "I 
only  mean  that  you  are  very  generous 
and  unselfish,  and  that  there  might  be 
persons  who  might  try  to  make  use  of 
your  good  nature,  and  whom  perhaps 
you  might  not  quite  understand.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  speak 
about  this  at  all." 

"Nor  I,  Mr.  Heron,  I  am  sure;  for 
I  really  don't  know  what  you  are 
speaking  of  or  what  mysterious  danger 
is  hanging  over  me.  But  I  hope  there 
is  somethLig  of  the  kind,  for  I  should 
so  like  to  resemble  a  heroine  of  ro- 
mance." 

"There  is  not  anything  very  roman- 
tic in  prospect  so  far  as  I  know,"  he 
said,  now  almost  wishing  he  had  said 
nothing,  and  yet  feeling  in  his  heart  a 
serious  fear  that  Minola  might  be  led 
to  put  too  much  faith  in  Blanchet. 
"But  if  I  might  speak  out  freely,  and 
without  any  fear  of  your  misunder- 
standing me  or  being  offended,  there 
is  something,  Miss  Grey,  that  I  should 
very  much  like  to  say."  He  spoke  in 
an  uneasy  and  constrained  way,  forc- 
ing himself  on  to  an  ungracious  task. 

"You  have  been  preaching  distrust 
to  me,  Mr.  Heron,  and  you  have  been 
finding  fault  generally  with  all  women 
who  trust  anybody.  To  show  you  how 
your  lessons  are  thrown  away  on  me, 
I  shall  certainly  trust  you  as  much  as 
you  like,  and  I  shall  not  misunder- 
stand anything  you  say  nor  be  offend- 
ed by  it."  There  was  something  of 
her  old  sweet  frankness  in  her  manner 
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as  she  spoke  these  words,  and  Heron 
was  wanned  by  it. 

*' Well,"  he  said  at  last,  '*you  are  a 
girl,  and  young,  and  living  almost 
alone,  and  people  tell  me  you  are  go> 
ing  to  have  money.  Ton  have  prom- 
ised to  excuse  my  blunt  way  of  talk- 
ing out,  haven't  you?  I  almost  wish 
for  your  sake,  as  you  like  to  live  this 
kind  of  life,  that  you  had  just  enough 
of  money  to  live  upon  and  no  more ; 
but  I  hear  that  that  is  not  the  case,  or 
■  at  all  events  is  not  to  be.  Well,  the 
only  thing  is  that  people  who  I  think 
are  not  true,  and  are  not  honest,  and 
who  are  not  worthy  of  you  in  any  way 
whatever,  may  try  to  make  you  think 
that  they  are  true,  and  sincere,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it." 

**Well,  Mr.  Heron,  what  if  they 
do?'' 

**  Yon  may  perhaps  be  persuaded  to 
believe  them.*' 

**  And  even  if  I  am,  what  matter  is 
that?  I  had  much  rather  be  deceived 
in  such  things  than  know  the  truth,  if 
the  truth  is  to  mean  that  people  are  all 
deceitful." 

'*!  don't  think  you  want  to  under- 
stand me,"  he  said. 

'* Indeed  I  do;  I  only  want  to  un- 
derstand you ;  but  I  fail  as  yet.  Why 
not  speak  out,  Mr.  Heron,  like  a  man 
and  a  brother!  If  there  is  anything 
you  want  me  to  know,  do  please  make 
me  to  know  it  in  the  clearest  way." 

She  was  growing  impatient. 

**You  will  have  lovers,"  he  said, 
driven  to  despair  when  it  seemed  as  if 
she  could  not  understand  a  mere  hint 
of  any  kind;  ''of  course  you  must 
know  that  you  are  attractive  and  all 
that — and  if  you  come  to  have  money, 
you  will  be  besieged  with  fellows — 
with  admirers  I  mean.  Do  be  a  little 
distrustful— of  one  at  least;  I  don't 
like  him  and  I  wish  you  didn't — ^and  I 
can't  very  well  tell  you  why,  only  that 
he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  mimly  or 
even  honest." 

She  colored  a  little,  but  she  also 
smiled  faintly,  for  she  still  did  not  un- 
derstand him. 

'*I  suppose  I  mutt  know  the  man 


you  mean,  Mr.  Heron ;  for  I  think  he 
IS  the  only  man  I  ever  heard  jon  say 
anything  against,  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten. But  what  can  have  made  yon 
think  that  I  needed  any  lecture  about 
him?  I  don't  suppose  he  ever  tboaght 
about  me  in  that  way  in  his  life,  or 
would  marry  one  of  my  birdi  and  raj 
bringing  up  even  if  I  asked  him.  And 
in  any  case,  Mr.  Heron,  I  would  not 
marry  him  even  if  he  asked  me.  Bet 
what  a  shame  it  seems  to  arrange  is 
advance  for  the  refusing  of  a  man  who 
never  showed  the  faintest  intention  of 
making  an  offer." 

At  first  Heron  did  not  quite  under- 
stand her.  Then  he  suddenly  caught 
her  meaning. 

''Oh,  that  feUowf  I  didn^  mean 
him.  I  never  could  have'  supposed 
that  you  were  likely  to  be  taken  in  bj 
hhn." 

"To  do  him  justice,  Mr.  Heron,  he 
never  seems  to  have  any  thought  of 
taking  any  one  in.  Such  as  he  is  he  al- 
ways shows  himself,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  care  about  him '* 

"Nor  I,  Mr.  Heron,  I  assure  yoo. 
But  whom  then  do  you  care  about — in 
that  sense?  " 

"I  distrust  a  man  who  takes  a  wo- 
man's money  in  a  reckless  and  selfish 
way, "  Heron  said  impetuously.  '  *  That 
is  a  man  I  would  not  trust.  I>on*t 
trust  him,  Miss  Grey;  believe  me,  he  is 
a  cad — I  mean  a  selfish  and  deceitful 
fellow.  I  cant  bear  the  thought  of  a 
girl  like  you  being  sacrificed — or  sac- 
rificing yourself  as  you  might  do  per- 
haps— and  I  tell  you  that  he  is  just  the 
sort  of  man " 

"Are  you  speaking  of  Mr.  Blanchet 
now,  Mr.  Heron?  "  Her  tone  was  c<^ 
and  clear.  She  was  evidently  hurt, 
but  determined  now  to  have  the  whole 
question  out. 

"Yes,  I  am  speaking  of  Blanchet,  of 
course — of  whom  else  could  I  be  speak- 
ing in  such  a  way?" 

"Mr.  Blanchet  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
Heron ;  I  thought  he  was  a  friend  of 
yours  as  well." 

"Well,  I  thought  he  was  a  manly, 
honest  sort  of  fellow — ^I  don't  think  so 
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now,"  "Victor  went  on  impetuously, 
warming  himself  as  be  went  into  in- 
creasing strength  of  conviction.  *^I 
know  you  will  hate  me  for  telling  you 
this,  but  I  can't  help  that.  I  am  as 
much  interested  in  your  happiness  as 
if — as  if  you  were  my  sbter — and  if 
you  were  my  sister,  I  would  just  do  the 
same." 

It  would  indeed  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  describe  the  course  of  the  feelings 
that  ran  through  Minola's  breast  as 
she  listened  to  the  words  of  this  kind 
which  he  continued  to  pour  out.  But 
out  of  all  that  swept  through  her— out 
of  shame,  surprise,  anger,  grief,  the 
one  thought  came  uppermost,  and  sur- 
vived, and  guided  her — ^the  thought 
that  she  had  only  to  leave  Heron's  ap- 
peal unanswered,  and  her  secret  was 
safe  for  ever. 

She  made  up  her  mind,  and  was  self- 
contained  and  composed  to  all  appear- 
ance again. 

'^Let  us  not  say  any  more  about 
this,  Mr.  Heron;  I  am  sure  you  mean 
it  as  a  friend ;  and  I  never  could  allow 
myself  to  feel  offended  by  anything 
said  in  friendship.  I  am  sorry  you 
have  such  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Blanchet ; 
I  have  a  much  better  opinion  of  him ; 
I  like  him  better  than  I  like  most  men ; 
but  you  know  we  have  just  agreed 
that  I  ought  to  be  called  ^Miss  Misan- 
thrope,' and  I  assure  yon  I  mean  to  do 
my  very  best  to  deserve  the  name.  No- 
please  don't  say  any  more— I  had  rather 
not  hear  it  indeed;  and  if  you  know 
anything  of  women,  Mr.  Heron,  you 
must  know  that  we  never  take  advice 
on  these  matters.  No;  trust  to  my 
earning  my  name  of  Miss  Misanthrope ; 
but  don't  tell  me  of  the  dements  of 
this  or  that  particular  man.  I  had  rath- 
er hate  men  in  the  general  than  in  all 
the  particular  cases — and  how  long  we 
must  have  talked  about  this  nonsense, 
for  here  is  the  gate  of  the  park;  and 
Mary  Blanchet  will  be  thinking  that  I 
am  lost  I " 

They  almost  always  parted  at  this 
park  gate.  This  time  he  felt  that  he 
must  not  attempt  to  go  any  further 
with  her.     She  smiled  and  nodded  to 


him  with  a  manner  of  constrained 
friendliness,  and  went  her  way,  and 
Heron's  heart  was  deeply  moved,  for 
he  feared  that  he  had  lost  his  friend. 


CHAPTER  XEK. 

MR.    ST.    PAUL'S  1CY8TEBT. 

Two  events  occurring  almost  to- 
gether affected  a  good  deal  so^e  of 
the  people  of  this  story.  The  first  was 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Sanlsbury. 

Miss  Grey  was  at  once  invited  by 
the  lawyers  who  had  the  charge  of  her 
father's  affairs  to  visit  Eeeton,  in  or- 
der to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  new  disposition  of  things  in  which 
she  had  so  much  interest.  Thereupon 
Mr.  Money  announced  that,  as  Miss 
Grey  had  no  yery  dose  friend  to  look 
after  her  interesta,  he  was  resolved  to 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  parent  or 
some  near  relation,  and  go  with  her 
and  see  that  all  her  interests  were 
properly  cared  for.  Minola  was  un- 
willing to  put  him  to  so  much  trouble 
and  loss  of  time,  well  knowing  how 
absorbed  in  business  he  was ;  but  he 
set  all  her  remonstrances  aside  with 
blunt,  good-humored  kindness. 

**Lncy  is  coming  with  us,"  he  said, 
'*  if  you  don't  think  her  in  the  way ;  it 
might  be  pleasant  for  you  to  have  a 
companion." 

**I  should  so  much  like  to  go  with 
Kola,"  pleaded  Lucy. 

''Oh,  I  shaU  be  delighted  if  Lucy 
will  go,"  Minola  said,  not  well  know- 
ing how  to  put  into  words  her  sense  of 
all  their  kindness.  It  was  really  a 
great  relief  to  her  to  have  Lucy's  com- 
panionship in  such  a  visit.  Mary 
Blanchet  did  not  like  to  go  back  even 
for  a  few  days  to  Eeeton.  The  poet- 
ess objected  to  seeing  ever  again  the 
place  where  she  considered  that  art 
and  she  had  been  degraded  by  her 
servitude  in  the  court-house.  So  the 
conditions  of  the  visit  were  all  settled. 

But  there  arose  suddenly  some  new 
conditions  which  Minola  liad  never 
expected.  The  long  looked-f  or  vacan- 
cy at  length  occurred  in  the  represen- 
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tation  of  Keeton.  The  sitting  mem- 
ber annoanccd  his  determination  to 
resign  his  seat  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  such  a  step  could  be 
put  into  eflEect.  It  was  imperative 
that  Victor  Heron  should  lose  no  time 
in  throwing  himself  upon  the  yacant 
borough.  Mr.  Money  and  Lucy  rat- 
tled up  to  Minola^s  door  one  breath- 
less morning  with  the  news.  Lucy's 
eyes  were  poedtively  dancing  with  ex- 
dtement  and  delight. 

*'  It  seems  to  me  that  there^s  going 
to  be  a  regular  invasion  of  your  bo- 
rough, Miss  Grey,''  Mr.  Money  said. 
**  "We're  all  going  to  be  there.  You 
see  that  you  are  under  no  manner  of 
compliment  to  me.  I  must  have  gone 
down  to  Eeeton  in  any  case;  it's  one 
of  the  lucky  things  tiiat  dont  often 
befall  a  busy  man  like  me  to  be  able  to 
kill  the  two  birds  with  the  one  stone. 
I  must  take  care  of  our  friend  Heron 
as  well  as  of  you.  He  would  be  doing 
some  ridiculous  thing  if  there  were  no 
elder  to  look  after  him.  He  is  as  in- 
nocent of  the  dodges  of  an  English 
election  as  you  are  of  the  ways  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers.  So  we'll  be  all  together; 
that  will  be  very  pleasant.  Of  course 
we'U  not  interfere  with  you.  You  shall 
be  just  as  quiet  as  you  like  while  we 
are  doing  our  electioneering." 

What  could  Minola  say  against  aQ 
this  arrangement,  which  seemed  so 
satisfactory  and  so  delightful  to  her 
friends?  It  was  not  pleasant  for  her  to 
be  brought  thus  into  a  sort  of  eompan- 
ionship  with  Victor  Heron.  But  it 
would  be  far  less  pleasant,  it  would 
indeed  be  intolerable  and  not  to  be 
thought  of,  that  she  should  in  any  way 
raise  an  objection  or  make  a  difficulty 
which  might  hint  of  the  feelings  that 
possessed  her. 

** After  all,  what  does  it  matter?" 
she  asked  herself  as  Mr.  Money  was 
speaking.  *  *  I  shall  have  to  suffer  this 
kind  of  thing  in  some  way  for  half  my 
life,  I  suppose.  It  is  no  one's  fault  but 
my  own.  Why  should  I  disturb  the 
arrangements  of  these  kind  people  be- 
cause of  any  weaknesses  of  mine?  If 
women  will  be  fools,  at  least  they  ought 


to  try  to  hide  their  folly.    This  is  as 
good  practice  for  me  as  I  could  have." 

So  she  told  Mr.  Money  and  Lucy 
that  any  arrangement  that  suited  them 
would  suit  her,  and  that  she  would  be 
ready  to  go  the  moment  he  gave  the 
word.  Then  Mr.  Money  hastened 
away  to  look  after  other  things,  and 
Lucy  remained  behind  "tohelpNola 
with  her  preparations,"  as  she  insisted 
on  putting  it,  but  partly,  as  Minola 
felt  only  too  sure,  to  talk  with  her 
about  Victor  Heron. 

Since  Heron  had  offered  her  his  ad- 
vice in  the  park,  and  she  had  put  it 
aside,  Minola  and  he  had  only  met 
once  or  twice.  Then  he  had  attempt- 
ed, the  first  time  of  their  meeting,  to 
renew  his  apologies,  and  she  had  put 
them  lightly  away,  as  she  already  had 
done  the  advice,  and  had  given  hiT¥^  to 
understand  that  she  wished  to  hear  po 
more  of  the  matter.  She  had  hoped 
that  by  assuming  a  manner  of  indiffer- 
ence she  might  lead  him  to  forget  the 
whole  affair.  But  he  did  not  under- 
stand her,  and  really  believed  that  he 
had  lost  her  friendship  for  ever  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  spoken 
against  Herbert  Blanchet.  He  was 
troubled  for  her  much  more  than  for 
himself,  believing,  or  at  least  fearing, 
that  she  had  set  her  heart  on  a  man 
unworthy  of  her.  He  kept  away  from 
her  therefore,  assuming  that  his  socie- 
ty was  no  longer  welcome,  and  reso- 
lute not  to  intrude  on  her. 

Minola  had  hoped  that  the  worst 
was  over,  and  that  he  and  she  were 
likely  to  settle  gradually  and  unnoticed 
by  others  into  a  condition  of  ordinary 
acquaintanceship.  This  melancholy 
hope,  to  her  a  cruel  necessity  in  itself, 
but  yet  the  best  hope  she  could  see 
now  left  for  her,  was  likely  to  be  dis- 
turbed for  a  while  by  this  ill-omened* 
visit  to  Eeeton. 

Minola  was  busy  making  her  prepa- 
rations for  going  to  Eeeton,  and  with  a 
very  heavy  heart.  Everything  about 
the  visit  was  now  distressing  to  her. 
The  occasion  was  mournful ;  she  dread- 
ed long  talks  and  discussions  with  Mr. 
Saulsbury;  she  dreaded  meeting  old 
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acquaintances  in  Eeeton;  she  shrank 
from  the  responsibilities  of  yarious 
kinds  that  seemed  to  be  thrust  upon 
her.  When  she  left  Keeton  she 
thought  she  had  done  with  it  for  ever. 
Where  was  the  free  life  she  had  ar- 
ranged for  herself?  Nothing  seemed 
to  turn  out  as  she  had  expected. 

Meanwhile  Mary  Blanchet  and  Lucy 
Money  were  both  delighted,  and  in 
their  different  ways,  at  the  prospect  of 
Minola's  visit  to  Eeeton.  Mary  saw 
her  leader  and  patroness  come  back 
rich,  and  ready  to  be  distinguished 
and  to  confer  distinction.  Lucy  Mon- 
ey had  the  prospect  of  variety,  of  a 
holiday  with  Minola,  whom  she  loved, 
and  of  being  very  often  in  the  society 
of  Victor  Heron.  Minola  was,  if  any- 
thing, made  additionally  sad  by  the 
thought  that  it  was  not  in  her  power 
to  share  their  feelings,  and  the  fear 
that  she  might  seem  a  wet  blanket 
sometimes  on  their  happiness. 

Lucy  had  been  with  her  all  the 
morning,  helping  her  with  Mary  to 
make  preparations  for  the  journey. 
Minola  was  glad  when  it  was  found 
that  some  things  were  wanting,  and 
Luc^  and  Mary  offered  to  go  out  and 
buy  them  in  Oxford  street. 

Minola  was  enjoying  the  sense  of  be- 
ing alone,  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
secretly  accusing  herself  of  want  of 
friendship  because  she  enjoyed  it, 
when  a  card  was  brought  to  her,  and 
she  was  told  that  the  gentleman  said 
he  wanted  to  speak  to  her,  if  she 
pleased,  "rather  particular."  The 
card  was  that  of  Mr.  St.  Paul.  He 
had  never  visited  Minola  before,  nor 
was  she  even  aware  that  he  knew 
where  she  lived.  She  was  surprised, 
but  she  did  not  know  of  any  reason 
why  she  might  not  see  him.  She  has- 
tened down  to  her  sitting-room,  and 
there  she  found  Mr.  St.  Paul,  as  she 
hod  found  Mr.  Blanchet  once  before. 
Mr.  St.  Paul  looked  even  a  stranger 
figure  in  her  room  than  Mr.  Blanchet 
had  done,  she  thought.  He  seemed 
far  too  tall  for  the  place,  and  had  a 
heedless,  lounging,  half-swaggering 
way,  which  appeared  as  if  it  were 


compounded  of  the  old  manner  of  the 
cavalry  man  and  the  newer  habits  of 
the  western  hunter.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, could  have  been  more  easy,  con- 
fident, and  self-possessed  than  the  way 
in  which  he  came  forward  to  greet  Mi- 
nola. If  he  had  been  visiting  her 
every  day  for  a  month  before,  he  could 
not  have  been  more  friendly  and  at  his 
case. 

**How  d'ye  do.  Miss  Grey?  Just  in 
time  to  see  you,  I  suppose,  before  you 
go?  Tve  been  down  to  Keeton  al- 
ready. Fm  going  down  again — ^I 
mean  to  make  my  mark  there  some- 
how." 

Minola  thought,  with  a  certain  half- 
amused,  half-abashed  feeling,  of  the 
remarks  she  had  heard  concerning 
herself  and  Mr.  St.  Paul;  but  she  did 
not  show  any  embarrassment  in  her 
manner.  Indeed,  Mr.  St.  Paul  was 
not  a  person  to  allow  any  one  to  feel 
much  embarrassed  in  his  presence. 
He  was  entirely  easy,  self-satisfied,  and 
unaffected,  and  he  had  a  way  of  pour- 
ing out  his  confidences  as  though  he 
hod  known  Minola  from  her  birth  up- 
ward. 

"  I  hope  you  found  a  pleasant  recep- 
tion there? " 

"Yes,  well  enough  for  that  matter. 
I  find  my  brother  and  his  wife  are  not 
anything  like  so  popular  as  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  they  were.  I  saw 
my  brother  in  London— didn't  I  tell 
you? — ^before  I  went  down  to  Eeeton, 
you  know." 

"No,  I  did  not  know  that  you  had 
seen  him ;  I  hope  he  was  glad  to  see 
you,  Mr.  St.  Paul?" 

"Not  he;  I  dare  say  he  was  very 
sorry  I  hadn't  been  wiped  out  by  the 
Indians.  Do  you  know  what  being 
wiped  out  means? " 

"Yes,  I  think  I  could  guess  that 
much.  I  suppose  it  means  being 
killed?" 

"Of  course.  I  mean  to  teach  you 
all  the  slang  of  the  West ;  I  think  a 
nice  girl  never  looks  so  nice  as  when 
she  is  talking  good  expressive  slang. 
Our  British  slang  is  all  unmeaning 
stuff,  you  know ;  only  consists  in  caU- 
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ing  a  thing  by  some  short  vulgar  word 
— or  some  long  and  pompous  word, 
the  fun  being  in  the  pompousness ;  but 
the  western  slang  is  a  sort  of  picture- 
writing,  don't  you  know?— a  kind  of 
compressed  metaphor,  answering  the 
purposes  of  an  intellectual  pemmican 
or  charqui.  Do  you  know  what  these 
things  are,  Miss  Grey  t " 

*^0h,  yes;  compressed  meats  of 
some  kind,  I  suppose.  But  I  don't 
think  I  care  about  slang  very  much." 

*' You  may  be  sure  you  will  when 
you  get  over  the  defects  of  your  Kee- 
ton  bringing  up.  But  what  was  I  go- 
ing to  tell  you?  Let  me  see.  Oh,  yes, 
about  my  brother  and  his  wife.  The 
honest  Eeeton  folks  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten them.  But  I  was  speaking, 
too,  about  my  going  to  see  my  brother 
in  town.  Oh,  yes,  I  went  to  see  him ; 
he  didn't  want  me,  and  he  made  no 
bones  about  letting  me  know  it.  He 
thinks  I  have  disgraced  the  family;  it 
was  quite  like  the  scene  in  the  play — 
whose  play  is  it? — I  am  sure  I  don't 
remember— where  Lord  Foppington's 
brother  goes  to  see  him,  and  is  taken 
so  coolly.  I  haven't  read  the  play  for 
more  years  than  yon  have  lived  in  the 
world,  I  dare  say,  but  it  all  came  back 
upon  me  in  a  moment.  I  felt  like  say- 
ing, 'Good-by,  Foppington,' only  that 
he  would  never  have  understood  the 
allusion,  and  would  think  I  meant  to 
say  he  wais  a  'fop,'  which  he  ia  not, 
bless  him." 

"Then  your  visit  did  not  bring  you 
any  nearer  to  a  reconciliation  with 
your  brother? " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it — ^pushed  us  further 
asunder,  I  think.  Tlie  odd  thing  was 
that  I  told  him  I  wanted  nothing  from 
him,  and  that  I  had  made  money 
enough  for  myself  in  the  West  You 
would  have  thought  that  would  have 
fetched  him,  wouldn't  you?  Not  the 
least  in  life,  I  give  you  my  word." 
And  Mr.  St.  Paul  laughed  good-hu- 
moredly  at  the  idea. 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  lifino- 
la.  "I  think  there  are  quarrels  and 
spites  enough  in  the  world,  without 
brothers  joining  in  with  all  the  rest." 


"Bad  form,  isn't  it^-don't  you 
think?  But  I  don't  suppose  in  real 
life  brothers  and  sisters  ever  do  care 
much  for  each  other— do  you  think 
they  do?  I  haven't  known  any  such 
cases — ^have  you? " 

Minola  could  not  contribute  much 
from  her  own  family  history  to  dem- 
onstrate the  affection  and  devotion  of 
brothers,  but  she  had  no  idea  of  agree- 
ing in  the  truth  of  Mr.  St.  Paul's  phil- 
osophic reflections  for  all  that. 

"I  believe  what  you  say  is  true 
enough  as  regards  the  brothers,  but  I 
can't  admit  it  of  the  sisters." 

"CJome  now,  you  don't  really  be- 
lieve that  nonsense,  I  know." 

"Believe  what  nonsense?  That  sis- 
ters may  be  fond  of  their  brothers 
sometimes? " 

"No,  I  don't  mean  that;  but  that 
there  is  any  real  difference  between 
men  and  women  in  these  ways — that 
men  are  all  bad  and  women  all  good, 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  One's  as  bad 
as  the  other,  Miss  Grey.  When  you 
have  lived  as  long  in  the  world  as  I 
have  you'll  find  it,  I  tell  you.  But  I 
don't  find  much  fault  with  either,  lot. 
I  think  they  are  both  right  enough  all 
things  considered,  don't  you  know?" 

"  I  am  sure  Mary  Blanchet  is  devoted 
to  her  brother,"  Miss  Grey  said 
warmly, 

"  That  little  old  maid?  Well,  now, 
do  you  know,  I  shouldn't  wonder. 
That's  just  the  sort  of  woman  to  be 
devoted  to  a  brother,  and,  of  course, 
he  doesn't  care  twopence  about  her." 

"  Oh,  for  shame  I "  said  Minola,  not, 
however,  feeling  quite  satisfied  about 
the  strength  of  Herbert  Blanchet's  af- 
fection for  his  sister,  even  while  she 
felt  bound,  for  Mary's  sake,  to  utter 
her  protest  against  his  being  set  d6wn 
as  wholly  undeserving. 

"But,  I  say,"  Mr.  St.  Paul  observ- 
ed, "  what  a  fool  he  is !  I  don't  think 
I  ever  saw  a  more  conceited  cad  and 
idiot." 

"  He  Is  a  very  particular  friend  of 
mine,  Mr.  St.  Paul,"  Miss  Grey  began. 
"At  least,  his  sbter  is  one  of  my  old- 
est friends." 
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"Yes,  yes;  just  so.  The  good  old 
spinster  is  a  friend  of  yours,  and  you 
try  to  like  the  cad  brother  on  her  ac- 
count. All  quite  right,  of  course.  I 
should  say  he  was  just  the  sort  of  fel- 
low to  borrow  the  poor  old  girl's  mon- 
ey, if  she  had  any." 

"Oh,  Mary  has  no  money,  and  I  am 
sure  if  she  had  she  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  give  it  to  him." 

"Very  likely;  anyhow  he  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  take  it,  you  may  be 
sure.  But  I  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing against  your  friends,  Miss  Qrey, 
if  you  don't  like  it.  Only  women  gen- 
erally do  like  it,  you  know — and  then 
you  may  say  anything  you  please,  in 
your  turn,  against  any  of  my  friends 
or  relatives.  I  shan't  be  offended  one 
bit,  I  can  assure  you." 

Minola  had  nothing  to  say,  and 
therefore  said  nothing.  Her  new  ac- 
quaintance did  not  allow  any  silence 
to  spring  up. 

"Talking  of  friends,"  he  said, 
"there  is  one  of  your  friends  who  po- 
litely declines  any  helping  hand  of 
mine  in  the  election  business  at  Eee- 
ton,  although  I  think  I  could  do  him  a 
good  turn  with  some  of  the  fellows 
.  who  are  out  of  humor  with  my  broth- 
er. Our  quixotic  young  friend  will 
have  none  of  the  help  of  brothers 
who  quarrel  with  brothers,  it  seems. 
Easy  to  see  that  he  never  had  a 
brother." 

"Mr.  Heron  is  a  man  of  very  sensi- 
tive nature,  I  believe,"  Minola  said; 
"he  will  not  do  anything  that  he  does 
not  think  exactly  right,  Mr.  Money 
says." 

"Yes,  so  I  hear.  Odd,  is  it  not? 
Heron  always  was  a  confounded  young 
fool,  yon  know.  He  got  into  all  his 
difficulties  by  bothering  about  things 
that  oughtn't  to  have  concerned  him 
one  red  cent.  Well,  he  won't  have 
my  disinterested  assistance.  There 
again  he  is  a  fool,  for  I  could  have 
done  something  for  him,  and  Money 
knows  it — it  was  partly  on  Money's 
account  that  I  thought  of  taking  up 
Heron's  side  of  the  affair,  because,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  anybody  else 


would  do  me  just  as  well  so  long  as  he 
opposed  my  brother's  man." 

"I  can  quite  understand  that  Mr. 
Heron  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
made  a  mere  instrument  to  work  out 
your  quarrel  with  your  brother.  I 
think  he  was  quite  right." 

The  good-humored  St.  Paul  laugh- 
ed. 

"All  very  fine.  Miss  Grey,  and  it 
does  for  a  lady  uncommonly  well,  no 
doubt;  but  if  you  want  to  get  into 
Parliament,  it  won't  do  to  be  quite  so 
squeamish.  I  am  sure  I  should  be 
only  too  happy  to  get  the  help  of  Cain 
against  Abel  or  Abel  ag^dnst  Cain  if  I 
could  in  such  a  case." 

"Most  men  would,  I  dare  say,"  Ifi- 
nola  answered,  with  as  much  severity 
as  she  could  assume  under  the  possible 
penalty  of  Mr.  St.  Paul's  laughter. 
"But  I  am  glad  that  there  are  some 
men,  or  that  there  is  one  man,  at  least, 
who  thinks  there  is  some  object  in  life 
higher  than  that  of  getting  into  Par* 
liament." 

"Oh,  as  far  as  that  goes,  I  quite 
agree  with  you,  Miss  Grey ;  I  shouldn't 
care  twopence  myself  about  a  seat  in 
Parliament — a  confounded  bore,  I 
think.  But  if  you  go  in  for  playing  a 
game,  why,  you  ought  to  play  it,  you 
know." 

"But  are  there  not  rules  in  every 
game?  Are  there  not  such  things  as 
fair  and  unfair?  " 

"Of  course,  yes;  but  I  fancy  the 
strong  players  generally  make  the 
rules  to  suit  their  own  ideas  in  the 
end.  Anyhow,  I  never  heard  of  any 
one  playing  at  electioneering  who 
would  have  hesitated  for  a  moment 
about  accepting  the  hand  I  offered  to 
our  quixotic  young  friend." 

"I  am  glad  he  is  quixotic,"  Minola 
said  eagerly.  "I  like  to  think  of  a 
man  who  ventures  to  be  a  Quixote." 

"Very  sorry  to  hear  it.  Miss  Grey, 
for  I  am  afraid  you  won't  like  much  to 
think  about  me.  Yet,  do  you  know, 
I  came^here  to  make  a  sort  of  quixotic 
offer  about  this  very  election." 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it;  the  more 
quixotic  it  is  the  more  I  shall  like  it. 
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To  whom  is  the  offer  to  be  made?  To 
Mr.  Heron?" 

'*  Oh,  no,  by  Jove  I — excuse  me.  Miss 
Grey — nothing  of  the  sort.  The  offer 
is  to  be  made  to  you." 

^^  To  me? "  Minola  was  a  little  sur- 
prised, but  she  did  not  color  or  show 
any  surprise.  Bhe  knew  very  well 
that  it  was  not  an  offer  of  himself  Mr. 
St.  Paul  was  about  to  make,  but  it 
amused  her  to  think  of  the  interpreta- 
tion Mary  Blanchet,  if  she  could  have 
been  present,  would  at  once  haye  put 
on  his  words. 

*' Yes,  indeed.  Miss  Grey,  to  you.  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  re- 
turning officer  for  Keeton.  Do  you 
understand  what  that  means? " 

**  I  know  in  a  sort  of  way  what  a  re- 
turning officer  is;  but  I  don't  at  all 
understand  how  I  can  do  his  office." 

^^rU  show  you.  You  shall  have 
the  fate  of  Eeeton  as  much  in  your 
hands  as  if  you  owned  the  whole  con- 
cern— a  deuced  deal  more,  in  fact, 
than  if  you  owned  the  whole  concern, 
in  days  of  ballot  like  these.  I  believe 
you  do  own  a  good  many  of  the  houses 
there  now,  don't  you? " 

*  *  I  hardly  know ;  but  I  know  that  if 
I  do,  I  wish  I  didn't." 

**  Very  well;  just  you  try  what  you 
can  get  out  of  your  influence  over  your 
tenants— that's  alL" 

**  Then  how  am  I  to  become  return- 
ing officer  for  Eeeton? " 

'^  That's  quite  another  thing.  That 
depends  on  me." 

** On  you,  Mr.  St.  Paul?" 

"On  me.  Just  listen."  St.  Paul 
had  been  seated  in  his  favorite  atti- 
tude of  careless  indolence  in  a  very 
low  chair,  so  low  that  his  long  legs 
seemed  as  if  they  stretched  half  way 
across  the  room.  His  position,  joined 
with  an  expression  of  self-sati^ed 
lawlessness  in  his  face,  might  have 
whimsically  suggested  a  sort  of  resem- 
blance to  Milton's  arch  fiend  "  stretch- 
ed out  huge  at  length,"  in  one  of  his 
less  malign  humors.  He  now  jumped 
up  and  stood  on  the  hearth-ru^,  with 
his  back  to  the  fireplace,  his  slightly 
stooping  shoulders  only  seeming   to 
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make  him  look  taller  than  otherwise, 
because  they  might  set  people  won- 
dering as  to  the  height  he  would  have 
reached  if  he  had  only  stood  erect  and 
made  the  most  of  his  inches.  His 
blue  eyes  had  quite  a  sparkle  of  ex- 
cited interest  in  them,  and  his  prema- 
turely bald  forehead  looked  oddly  in- 
fantine over  these  eyes  and  that  keen, 
fearless  mouth. 

**Look  here.  Miss  Grey,  it's  all  in 
your  hands.  You  know  both  these 
fellows,  don't  you? " 

"Both  what  feUows?" 

**  These  fellows  who  want  to  get  in 
for  Eeeton.  You  know  them  both. 
Now  which  of  them  do  you  want  to 
win?" 

"  What  can  it  matter  which  way  my 
wishes  go — ^if  they  went  any  way?" 

'  *  How  like  a  woman  I  How  very  like 
a  woman  1 "  and  he  laughed. 

"What  is  like  a  woman?  I  know 
when  a  man  says  anything  is  like  a 
woman,  he  means  to  say  that  it  is  ridic- 
ulous." 

"Well,  that's  true  enough;  that  is 
about  what  we  do  mean  in  most  cases* 
What  I  meant  in  this  case  was  only 
that  you  would  not  answer  my  ques- 
tion. I  put  a  plain  direct  question,  to 
which  you  must  haye  some  answer 
to  give,  and  you  only  asked  me  a  quea^ 
tion  in  return  which  had  nothing  to  do 
with  mine." 

"Perhaps  I  have  no  answer  to  give, 
I  may  have  the  answer  in  my  own 
mind,  and  yet  not  have  it  to  give 
to  any  one  else." 

"Oh,  but  you  may  really  give  it  to 
me  I  In  strictest  confidence  I  assure 
you;  no  living  soul  shall  ever  know 
from  me.  Come,  Miss  Grey,  let  me 
know  the  truth.  It  can't  possibly  do 
you  any  harm — or  anybody  harm  for 
that  matter,  except  the  wrong  man 
for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  man 
you  don't  favor  must  be  the  wrong 
man." 

"But  I  don't  know  that  I  ought 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a 
matter " 

^^Kever  mind  these  scruples;  it^s 
nothing;  there's  to  be  no  treason  in 
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the  business,  nor  any  unfair  play.  It's 
only  this;  I  conldn't  get  in  for  the 
borough  myself,  eren  if  I  tried  my 
best,  but  I  can  send  in  the  one  of  the 
two  whom  I  prefer— or,  in  this  case, 
whom  you  prefer.  I  can  do  this  as  cer- 
tainly as  anything  in  this  uncertain 
world  can  be  certain." 

**  But  how  could  that  be?  " 

^^That  it  would  not  suit  me  to 
tell  you  just  at  present.  I  know  a 
safe  way,  that's  alL  In  the  teeth  of 
the  ballot  I  can  promise  you  that. 
Now,  Miss  Grey,  who  is  to  have  the 
seat?" 

*' Are  you  really  serious  in  this,  Mr. 
St  Paul? »» 

''As  serious  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life  about  anything — a  good  deal  more 
serious,  I  dare  say,  than  I  often  was 
about  ^Ter  things  and  more  im- 
portant men.  Now  then.  Miss  Grey, 
which  of  these  two  fellows  is  to  sit 
for  Keeton? " 

**  But  why  do  you  make  this  offer  to 
me?  "  she  asked,  with  some  hesitation. 
"  What  have  I  to  do  with  it? "  There 
was  something  alarming  to  her  in 
his  odd  proposition,  about  which  he 
was  evidently  quite  serious  now. 

"Why  do  I  make  the  offer  to  you? 
Well,  because  I  should  like  to  please 
you,  because  you  are  a  sort  of  woman  I 
like— a  regular  good  girl,  I  think, 
without  any  nonsense  or  affectation 
about  you.  Now  that's  the  whole  rea- 
son why  I  offer  this  to  you.  I  don't 
care  much  myself  either  way,  except  to 
annoy  my  brother,  and  that  can  be 
done  in  fifty  other  ways  without  half 
the  trouble  to  me.  I  was  inclined 
to  draw  out  of  the  whole  affair,  until  I 
remembered  that  you  knew  both  the 
fellows,  and  I  thought  you  might  have 
a  wish  for  one  of  them  to  go  in  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other — ^they  can't  both 
go  in,  you  see — and  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  you  the  chance  of 
saying  which  it  should  be.  Now  then, 
Miss  Grey,  name  your  man." 

He  put  his  hands  into  his  pock- 
ets, and  coolly  waited  for  an  answer. 
He  had  not  Htxe  appearance  of  being  in 
the  least  amused  at  her  perplexity. 


He  took  the  whole  affair  in  a  calm, 
matteivof-fact  way,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Minola  was  perplexed.  She  ^id  not 
see  what  right  he  could  have  to  control 
the  coming  contest  in  any  way,  and 
still  less,  what  right  she  could  have  to 
influence  him  in  doing  so.  The  dilem- 
ma was  one  in  which  no  previous 
experience  could  well  guide  her.  She 
much  wished  she  had  Mr.  Money  at 
hand  to  give  her  a  word  of  counsel. 

"Come,  Miss  Grey,  make  up  your 
mind — or  rather  tell  me  wh^t  you 
have  already  made  up  your  mind 
to,  for  I  am  sure  you  have  not  been 
waiting  until  now  to  form  an  opinion. 
Which  of  these  two  men  do  you  want 
to  see  in  Parliament?  " 

There  did  not  seem  any  particular 
reason  why  Minola  or  any  girl  might 
not  say  in  plain  words  which  of  two 
candidates  she  would  rather  see  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr.  St.  Paul  appeared  to  understand 
her  difficulty,  for  he  said  in  an  encour- 
aging way— 

"  After  all,  you  know,  if  you  had  wo- 
men's rights  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
you  would  have  to  give  your  vote  for 
one  or  other  of  these  fellows,  and 
I  dare  say  you  would  be  expected 
to  take  the  stump  for  your  favorite 
candidate.  So  there  really  can't  be 
any  very  serious  objection  to  your  toll- 
ing me  in  confidence  which  of  the  two 
you  want  to  win." 

Minola  could  not  see  how  there 
could  be  any  objection  on  any  moral 
principle  she  could  think  of  just  then 
— ^being  in  truth  a  little  confused 
and  puKzled — to  her  giving  a  voice 
to  the  wish  she  had  formed  about 
the  election. 

"  It's  not  the  speaking  out  of  my 
wish  that  gives  me  any  doubt,"  she 
said;  "it  is  the  condition  imder 
which  you  want  me  to  speak.  I  seem 
to  be  doing  something  that  I  have 
no  right  to  do — ^that  is,  Mr.  St.  Paul, 
if  you  are  serious." 

"  I  remember  reading,  long  ago,"  he 
said,  "  some  Arabian  Nights'  story,  or 
something  of  the  kind,  about  a  king,  I 
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think  it  waa^  who  was  brought  at 
night  to  some  mysterious  place  and 
^old  to  cut  a  rope  there,  and  that 
something  or  other  would  happen, 
he  did  not  know  what  or  when.  The 
thing  seemed  very  simple,  and  yet 
he  didn't  quite  like  to  do  it  with- 
out knowing  why,  and  how,  and  all 
about  it.  It  strikes  me  that  you  seem 
to  be  in  the  same  sort  of  fix." 

**So  I  am;  just  the  same.  Why 
can't  you  tell  me  what  you  are  going 
to  do? " 

''  I  like  that  I  That  is  my  secret  for 
the  present.'' 

*' And  your  king— the  king  in  your 
story^id  he  cut  the  rope  at  last? " 

'*I  am  afraid  I  have  forgotten  that; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  did,  for  he 
was  a  reasonable  sort  of  creature, 
being  a  man,  and  I  know  that  every- 
thing came  right  with  him  in  the  end." 

**Very  well;  I  accept  the  omen  of 
your  king,  and  I  too  will  cut  the  rope 
without  asking  why.  Of  course  I 
wish  that  Mr.  Heron  should  be  elected. 
He  is  a  Liberal  in  politics.  Why  do 
you  laugh  when  I  say  that,  Mr.  St. 
Paul? " 

**  Well,  I  didn't  know  that  you  cared 
much  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and 
women  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
reactionaries  all  the  world  over,  are 
they  not?  Well,  anyhow,  that's  one 
reason,  his  being  a  Liberal.  What 
next?" 

**I  don*t  know  that  any  next  is 
Tranting.  But  of  course  I  think  Mr. 
Heron  is  a  much  cleverer  man,  and 
is  likely  to  be  much  better  able  to  get 
on  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and 
then  he  has  his  complaint  to  make 
against  the  government " 

**Tes;  and  then?" 

•'Then  he  is  very  much  liked  by 
people  whom  I  like — and  I  like  him 
very  much  myself."  Minola  spoke 
out  with  perfect  frankness,  believing 
that  that  was  the  best  thing  she 
could  do,  and  not  showing  the  least 
sign  of  embarrassment. 

Mr.  St.  Paul  laughed. 

**You  don't  like  the  other  fellow 
so  well?"  he  said. 


''I  am  sure  he  is  a  very  good 
man        " 

'' That's  enough;  you  need  not 
say  another  word.  We  all  can  tell 
what  a  critic  means  when  he  speaks  of 
some  actor  as  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking performer.  It's  just  the  same 
when  a  woman  says  a  man  is  very 
good.  Then  you  pronounce  for  Her- 
on?" 

"  I  pronounce  for  Mr.  Heron  decid- 
edly, if  you  call  saying  what  I  should 
like  to  happen  pronouncing  for  any 
one." 

'*In  this  case  it  is  of  more  effect 
than  many  other  pronunciamentos. 
You  have  elected  Heron,  Miss  Grey, 
if  I  am  not  much  more  out  in  my  eal- 
culations  than  I  have  been  this  some 
time.  All  right,  I  am  satisfied.  If 
you  have  money  to  throw  away, 
just  back  whatVhis-name? — Sheppard 
— heavily,  and  you  are  sure  to  get  rid 
of  it." 

<<And  you  won't  tell  me  what  all 
this  means? " 

"Not  I  indeed:  not  likely.  Good 
day.  Miss  Grey.  You  have  elected  your 
friend  Heron,  I  can  tell  you.  Odd^ 
isn't  it,  that  he  should  come  to  be 
elected  after  all  by  me? " 

He  bade  her  good  day  again,  and 
strode  and  shambled  out  of  the  room 
and  down  stairs,  leaving  Minola  much 
perplexed,  and  not  quite  pleased,  and 
yet  full  of  a  secret  wonder  and  pride  at 
the  possibility  of  her  having  helped  to 
do  Mr.  Heron  a  service. 

'*  I  wonder  what  he  would  say  if  he 
knew  of  it?"  she  asked  herself,  and 
she  could  hardly  think  that  he  would 
be  greatly  delighted  with  the  promise 
of  such  influence. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 

LOVB  AND  ELBCTIONEEBIHa. 

Thb  soul  of  Eeeton,  as  a  local  orator 
expressed  it,,  was  stirred  to  its  depths 
by  the  events  which  succeeded.  The 
three  estates  of  the  town,  whereof 
we  have  already  spoken,  were  alike 
concerned  in  the  election.    Had  it 
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never  occurred,  there  would  have  been 
enough  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Saulsbury 
and  the  rearrangement  of  Mr.  Grey's 
property  to  keep  conversation  up 
among  the  middle  grade  of  Eeeton 
folks.  But  business  like  that  would 
not  interest  the  park,  and  of  course  it 
had  no  interest  for  the  working  class 
of  the  town.  The  election,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  of  equal  concern  to  park, 
semi-detached  villa,  and  cottage,  or 
even  garret.  A  contest  in  Eeeton 
was  an  absolute  novelty,  so  far  as  the 
memory  of  living  man  could  go  back. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  the 
opinion  of  the  class  who  alone  con- 
cerned themselves  about  her  affairs 
had  been,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  un- 
favorable to  IHnola.  She  had  gone  as 
a  sort  of  rebel  against  legitimate  au- 
thority out  of  Eeeton,  and  had  flung 
herself  into  the  giddy  vortex  of  Lon- 
don life.  No  one  well  knew  what 
had  become  of  her;  and  that  with 
Eeeton  folks  was  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  she  must  have  rushed  upon 
destruction.  Some  persons  held  that 
she  must  have  gone  upon  the  stage. 
This  idea  became  almost  a  certainty 
when  a  Eeeton  man,  being  in  London 
on  business,  brought  back  with  him 
from  town  a  play-bill  announcing  a 
new  opera  bouffe  in  which  one  of  the 
minor  performers  was  named  '^Miss 
Mattie  Grey."  If  the  good  Eeeton 
man  had  only  looked  in  a  few  other 
play-bills,  he  would  have  no  doubt 
found  Greys  in  abundance — Matties, 
Minnies,  Nellies,  and  such  like,  Grey 
being  rather  a  favorite  name  with 
young  ladies  in  the  profession.  But 
he  made  n<y  such  investigation,  and  it 
was  at  once  assumed  that  Mattie  Grey 
was  Minola  Grey  in  disguise — a  die- 
guise  as  subtle  as  that  of  the  famous 
knight.  Sir  Tristam,  who,  when  he 
wanted  to  conceal  his  identity  from 
all  observers  and  place  himself  beyond 
all  possibility  of  detection,  called  him- 
self Sir  Tramtrist. 

When,  however,  it  was  found  that 
Minola  was  to  have  her  father^s  prop- 
erty after  all,  a  certain  change  took 
place  in  the  opinion  of  most  persons 


who  concerned  themselves  about  the 
matter.  It  was  assumed  generally  that 
Mr.  Grey  was  far  too  good  and  Chris-' 
tian  a  man  to  have  left  his  property  to 
a  girl  who  could  be  capable  of  acting 
in  an  opera  bouffe.  Then,  when  ^liss 
Grey  in  person  came  to  the  town  in  the 
company  of  so  distinguished  a  man  as 
Mr.  Money,  even  gossip  started  repent- 
ant at  the  sound  itself  had  made,  and 
began  to  deny  that  it  had  ever  made  any 
sound  at  all.  Mr.  Money  was  a  sort  of 
hero  among  the  middle  class  every- 
where. He  was  known  to  have  fought 
his  way  up  in  life,  and  to  be  now  very 
rich ;  and  when  Miss  Grey  came  into 
the  town  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Money 
and  his  daughter,  the  report  went 
about  forthwith  that  Minola  Grey  had 
got  into  the  very  best  society  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  she  was  going  to  marry 
the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Money,  and  to  be 
presented  at  court. 

Mr.  Money  had  taken  a  couple  of 
floors  of  the  best  hotel  to  begin  with. 
He  had  brought  his  carriage  with  him 
— a  carriage  in  which  he  was  hardly 
ever  known  to  take  a  seat  when  in 
town.  He  had  brought  a  sort  of  reti- 
nue of  servants.  He  went  deliberate- 
ly about  making  what  Mr.  St.  Paul 
would  have  called  **  a  splurge."  Mr. 
Money  knew  his  Pappenheimers.  He 
knew  that  he  was  well  known  to  have 
sprung  from  nothing,  but  he  also 
knew  that  the  middle  and  lower  class- 
es of  Eeeton  would  have  given  him 
little  thanks  if  he  had  tried  to  please 
them  by  exhibiting  there  a  modesty 
becoming  of  his  modest  origin.  He 
knew  well  enough  that  the  more  ho 
put  on  display  the  more  they  would 
think  of  him  and  of  his  clients.  There- 
fore he  put  on  display  like  a  garment 
— a  garment  to  which  he  was  little 
used,  and  in  which  he  took  no  manner 
of  delight.  There  was  generally  a  lit- 
tle group  of  persons  round  the  hotel 
doors  at  all  hours  of  the  day  waiting 
to  see  Mr.  Money  and  his  friends  go 
out  or  come  in.  At  first  Minola  posi- 
tively declined  to  go  out  at  all,  except 
at  night ;  and  the  recent  death  of  her 
father's  widow  gave  her  a  fair  excuse 
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for  remaining  quietly  indoors.  Lucy 
delighted  in  the  whole  affair,  and  often 
declared  that  she  felt  as  if  she  had 
been  turned  into  a  princess.  When 
Mr.  Heron  came  down  he  too  seemed 
rather  to  enjoy  it.  At  least  he  took  it 
all  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  experi- 
ences of  colonial  days,  when  the  ruler 
of  a  colony,  however  small  it  may  be, 
is  a  person  of  majestic  proportions  in 
his  own  sphere,  enabled  him  to  take 
Mr.  Money's  pomp  quite  seriously. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard 
had  got  his  committee-rooms  and  hia 
displays  of  various  kinds,  and  was  un- 
derstood to  be  working  hard.  The 
election  contest,  so  long  looked  for, 
had  taken  every  one  a  little  by  sur- 
prise when  it  showed  itself  so  near. 
It  was  natural  that  Mr.  Sheppard  and 
his  friends  should  feel  confident  of  the 
result.  The  retiring  representative 
was  now  an  old  man.  He  had  faith- 
fully served  out  his  time ;  he  had  al- 
ways voted  as  his  patrons  wished  him 
to  do ;  he  had  never  made  a  speech  in 
.  the  House  of  Commons;  he  had  never, 
indeed,  risen  to  his  feet  there  at  all, 
except  once  or  twice  to  present  a  peti- 
tion. The  delights  of  a  Parliamentary 
career  were,  therefore,  this  long  time 
be^ning  to  pall  upon  him.  He  had 
been  notoriously  anxious  to  get  out  of 
Parliament.  He  had  been  sent  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  duke 
to  keep  the  seat  warm  until  the  pres- 
ent duke  should  come  of  ago.  But  the 
present  duke  succeeded  to  the  peerage 
before  he  came  of  age,  and  therefore 
never  had  a  chance  of  sitting  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  man  in  pos- 
session was  allowed  to  r^nain  there 
through  years  and  years,  until  the 
present  duke  could  be  induced  to  re- 
turn from  abroad  and  take  some  inter- 
est in  the  political  and  other  affairs  of 
Keeton.  His  own  son  was  yet  too 
young  for  Parliament,  and  as  the  sit- 
ting member  found  himself  getting 
too  old  and  begged  for  release,  there 
was  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  get 
some  safe  and  docile  person  to  take  on 
him  the  representation  of  the  borough 
for  some  time  to  come.    Those  who 


knew  Eeeton  could  recommend  no  one 
more  fitting  in  every  desirable  way 
t^  Mr.  Augustus  Sheppard. 
^The  time  was  when  Mr.  Sheppaid 
would  only  have  had  to  present  the 
orders  of  the  reigning  duke  to  the  con- 
stituency of  Eeeton  and  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  accord- 
ingly as  if  by  virtue  of  a  sovereign  pat- 
ent in  ancient  days.  But  times  had 
changed  even  in  sleepy  Eeeton.  The 
younger  generation  had  almost  for- 
gotten their  dukes,  it  was  so  long  since 
a  chief  of  the  house  had  been  among 
them.  Even  the  women  had  grown 
comparatively  indifferent  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  name  seeing  that  it  had  so 
long  been  only  a  name  for  them.  There 
had  been  for  many  years  no  duchesses 
and  their  lady  daughters  to  meet  at 
flower-shows  and  charitable  bazaars, 
by  the  delight  of  whose  face,  and  the 
sound  of  whose  feet,  and  the  wind  of 
whose  tresses,  as  the  poet  has  it,  they 
could  be  made  to  feel  happy  and  ex- 
alted. There  once  were  brighter  days 
when  the  coming  and  going  of  the  la- 
dies at  the  castle  gave  the  women  of 
Eeeton  a  perpetual  subject  of  talk, 
of  thought,  of  hope,  and  of  quarreL 
Some  of  the  readers  of  this  story  may 
perhaps  have  spent  a  little  time  in 
small  towns  on  the  banks  of  foreign — 
say  of  American — ^rivers  which  have  a 
habit  of  freezing  up  as  winter  comes, 
and  becoming  useless  for  navigation; 
in  fact  being  converted  from  rivers 
into  great  frozen  roads,  until  spring 
unlocks  the  flowers  and  the  streams 
again.  Such  travellers  must  have  no- 
ticed what  an  unfailing  topic  of  con- 
versation such  a  river  supplies  to  those 
who  dwell  on  its  banks.  How  soon 
will  it  freeze  this  season?  On  what 
precise  day  was  it  closed  to  naviga- 
tion last  year— the  year  before— the 
year  before  that?  In  what  year  did 
it  freeze  soonest?  Do  you  remember 
that  particular  year  when  it  froze  so 
very  soon,  or  did  not  freeze  for  such 
an  unprecedented  length  of  timet 
That  was  the  same  year  that — ^no,  not 
that  year;  it  was  the  other  year,  dont 
you  remember?    Then  follow  coutra- 
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dictions  and  diBpntee,  and  the  elden 
always  remember  the  river  haying  been 
regularly  in  the  habit  of  performing 
some  feat  which  now  it  never  cares  to 
repeat.  The  time  of  the  froet  melting 
and  the  river  becoming  really  a  river 
again  is  a  matter  jnst  as  fmitfol  of 
discussion.  The  stranger  is  often 
tempted  to  wonder  what  the  people  of 
that  place  woald  have  to  talk  about  at 
all  if  suddenly  the  river  were  to  j^ve 
up  its  trick  of  freezing,  and  were  to 
remain  always  as  fluent  as  our  own 
monotonous  Thames.  'Hiere  seems  to 
him  some  reason  to  fear  that  the 
tongues  of  the  people  would  become 
frozen  as  the  river  ceased  to  freeze. 

Like  the  freezing  and  the  melting 
of  their  river  to  those  who  lived  on 
its  bank  was  the  annual  visit  of  the 
ladies  of  the  ducal  family  to  the  wo- 
mankind of  Eeeton  in  Keeton's  bright- 
er days.  Girls  were  growing  up  there 
now  who  had  never  seen  a  duchess. 
The  arrival,  the  length  of  stay,  the 
probable  time  of  departure,  the  ap- 
pearances in  public  whether  more  or 
less  frequent  than  this  time  last  year, 
the  dresses  worn  by  the  gracious  la- 
dies, the  persons  spoken  to  by  them, 
the  persons  only  bowed  to,  the  unhap- 
py creatures  who  got  neither  speech 
nor  salutation — ^it  is  a  fact  that  there 
was  a  generation  of  women  growing 
up  in  Keeton  with  whom  these  and 
such  questions  had  never  formed  any 
part  of  the  interest  of  their  lives. 
They  could  not  be  expected  to  take 
much  interest  all  at  once,  and  as  it 
were  by  instinct,  in  the  political  cause 
of  the  ducal  family. 

There  was  therefore  a  good  deal  of 
uncertainty  about  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  The  followers  of  the  ducal 
famUy  were  some  of  them  full  of  hope. 
The  reappearance  of  a  duke  and  duch- 
ess and  their  train  might  do  wonders 
in  restoring  the  old  order  of  things. 
In  Eeeton  petticoat  influence  counted 
for  a  great  deal,  and  in  other  days 
those  who  had  the  promises  of  the 
wives  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to 
go  through  the  form  of  asking  the  hua- 
bands.  But  now  there  was  a  new  con- 
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dition  of  the  political  problem  even  in 
that  respect.  The  ballot,  which  had 
made  the  voter  independent  of  the  in- 
fluence ol  his  landlord  or  his  wealthy 
customer,  had  converted  the  power  of 
the  petticoat  into  a  sort  of  unknown 
quantity.  There  could  be  little  doubt 
that  the  moral  influence  and  the  tra- 
ditional control  would  still  prevail 
with  some;  but  he  must  be  a  rash 
electioneering  agent  who  would  ven- 
ture to  say  how  many  votes  could  thus 
be  counted  on.  It  is  a  remarkable 
tribute  to  the  moral  greatness  of  an 
aristocracy  that  the  influence  thus  ob- 
tained in  old  days  over  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  Keeton  was  absolutely 
unearned  by  any  overt  acts  of  favor  or 
conciliation.  The  later  dukes  and 
their  families  had  always  been  re- 
markable for  never  making  any  ad- 
vances toward  the  townspeople.  None 
of  the  traders  of  the  town,  however 
wealthy  and  respectable,  found  them- 
selves or  their  wives  invited  to  any 
manner  of  festivity  up  at  the  ducal 
hall.  All  that  the  noble  family  ever 
did  for  the  townspeople  was  to  come 
at  certain  seasons  to  Eeeton  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  looked  at.  This  was 
enough  for  the  time.  The  illustrious 
ladies  could  be  seen,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  they  did  sometimes  speak  a  word 
to  favored  and  envied  persons.  They 
were  loved  for  being  great  personages, 
not  for  anything  they  did  to  win  such 
devotion.  ''Love  is  enough,"  says 
the  poet. 

All  these  considerations,  however,^ 
rendered  it  hard  to  calculate  the  ex- 
act chances  of  opposition  in  the  bo- 
rough of  Eeeton.  Of  course  revolu- 
tionary opinions  were  growing  up,  old 
people  found,  there  as  well  as  else- 
where. There  was  a  new  class  of  Con- 
servatives springing  up  whom  steady, 
old-fashioned  politicians  found  it  not 
easy  to  distinguish  from  the  Radicals 
of  their  younger  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  keen-sighted  persons  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that,  whereas  in  their 
youth  almost  all  young  men  had  a  ten- 
dency to  be  or  to  fancy  themselves 
Radicate,  it  was  now  growing  rather 
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the  fashion  for  immatare  politicians  to 
boast  themselves  Tories,  and  to  talk  of 
a  spirited  foreign  policy  and  the  dan- 
gers of  Ck>8mopolitanism.  It  wonld  be 
hard  to  say  how  things  might  torn  oat, 
knowing  people  thought,  as  they  shook 
their  heads,  and  hoped  the  expected 
contest  might  not  come  on  for  some 
time. 

Now  the  contest  was  at  hand.  At 
least  the  sitting  member  had  poeitiye- 
ly  declared  that  he  would  sit  no  longer, 
imd  it  was  announced  that 'the  Duke 
was  coming  to  Eeeton,  and  that  Mr. 
Augustus  Sheppard  was  to  be  the 
Duke's  candidate.  Ko  more  striking 
proof  could  be  giren  of  the  recent 
•change  in  the  political  condition  of 
Eeeton  than  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
-the  adoption  of  Mr.  Sheppard  as  a  can- 
•didate  by  the  ducal  family  did  not 
eren  to  the  most  deroted  and  sanguine 
followers  of  the  great  house  make  Mr. 
Sheppard's  election  seem  by  any 
means  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 
'There  was  a  tolerably  strong  convio- 
ttion  everywhere,  long  before  any  op- 
position was  announced,  that  the 
Duke's  candidate  would  not  be  allow- 
ted  to  walk  over  the  course  and  right 
iinto  the  House  of  Commons  this  time. 
Nobody  in  the  town  would  oppose  the 
Duke  very  likely,  but  the  man  to  op- 
)  pose  would  come. 

Now  the  man  actually  had  come. 
Victor  Heron  had  issued  his  address 
And  was  in  Keeton.  His  address  was 
original;  he  had  positively  refused 
Irom  the  first  to  make  any  grand  pro- 
Ifeeeions  of  superior  statesmanship  or 
ipatriotism.  He  would  tell  SngUsh- 
imen,  he  said,  that  he  was  seeking  a 
teeat  In  Parliament  as  a  way  of  getting 
iredress  for  a  great  wrong  done  to  him, 
:and  through  him  to  some  of  the  prin- 
«eiples  most  dear  to  the  country.  When 
ihe  had  fought  his  battle  in  Parliament 
•tind  won  or  lost,  he  promised  that  he 
would  then  place  himself  in  the  hands 
of  his  constituents  and  resign  the  seat 
if  t)f€f  desired.  The  whole  address 
was  frank,  odd,  original,  and  perhaps 
seemed  a  little  self -conceited.  The 
author's  absorption  in  his  subject  was 


mistaken  by  many  people,  as  will  hap- 
pen sometimes,  for  self-conceit. 

Mr.  Sheppard's  address,  on  the  con- 
trary, talked  only  of  the  good  old  Oon- 
servative  principles  which  had  made 
England  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
all  surrounding  States ;  of  the  local  in- 
terests of  Eeeton  and  the  candidate's 
acquaintance  therewith;  and  of  tiie 
many  splendid  things  done  for  the 
town  by  the  noble  family  who  had 
done  it  the  honor  to  have  a  park  there. 

'^  I  don't  think  Heron's  address  reads 
half  badly,"  Mr.  Money  said,  one  eve- 
ning in  the  absence  of  Heron,  to  his 
two  companions;  ^'on  the  whole,  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  took  some  peo- 
ple, the  women  particularly.  Any- 
thing personal,  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  grievance,  is  Hkely  to  have  a  good 
effect  on  many  people,  especially  where 
the  injured  personage  is  young,  and 
good-looking,  and  plucky.  I  wish  the 
women  had  the  votes  here  just  for  this 
once,  for  I  think  we  should  stand  to 
win  if  they  had.'* 

"Then,  papa,  do  you  think  we 
shan't  win  now?  "  Lucy  asked. 

Minola  looked  up  eagerly  for  his 
answer. 

"Well,  Lucelet,  I  don't  like  to  say; 
I  am  not  quite  charmed  with  the  look 
of  things.  I  find  there  are  a  good 
many  very  strong  Radicals  grown  up 
in  this  place  since  there  was  a  contest 
here  before;  and  Heron's  not  wild 
enough  for  them  by  half.  They  are  a 
little  of  the  red-hot  social-revolution 
sort  of  thing—- the  proletaire  business, 
with  a  dash  of  the  brabbling  atiieist— 
the  fellows  who  think  one  is  not  fit  to 
live  if  he  even  admits  the  possibilitj 
of  another  world.  I  am  afraid  these 
fellows  will  hold  aloof  from  us  alto- 
gether, or  even  take  some  whim  of 
voting  against  us,  and  they  may  be 
strong  enough  to  turn  the  scale." 

Minola  hoped  that  if  her  friend  Mr. 
St.  Paul  had  really  any  charm  by 
which  to  extort  victory  for  Heron  as 
he  hod  promised,  he  would  not  forget 
to  use  it  in  good  time.  But  she  began 
to  have  less  faith,  and  less,  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  such  feat.    She  was  a 
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little  in  the  perplexed  condition  of 
some  one  of  medieeval  times,  w)io  has 
entered  into  n  bargain  for  snpemata- 
ral  interference,  and  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain whether  to  wish  that  the  compact 
may  be  really  carried  ont  or  that  it 
may  prove  to  have  been  only  the  fig- 
ment of  a  dream. 

"Pm  told  we  ought  to  have  some 
poems  done,"  Money  went  on  to  say. 
"Not  merely  squibs,  you  know,  but 
appeals  about  right  and  justice,  and 
the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity,  and 
all  that.** 

''Fm  sure  Minola  could  do  some 
beautifully  I**  Lucy  exclaimed,  look- 
ing beseechingly  toward  her  friend. 

"Oh,  no;  I  couldn't  indeed  I  My 
appeals  would  be  dreadfully  weak; 
they  could  not  rouse  the  spirits  of  any 
mortal  creature.  Now,  if  we  only  had 
MaryBlanchetl'' 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  Mlno- 
la*s  fun,  but  it  gave  an  idea  to  Mr. 
Money. 

"Tell  you  what,"  he  said;  "we 
ought  to  have  her  brother — ^the  bard 
you  used  to  call  him,  Lucelet." 

"Oh,  no,  papa;  indeed  I  never 
called  him  anything  of  the  kind.  I 
never  did,  indeed,  Nola." 

"Well,  whatever  you  called  him, 
Lucelet,  we  can't  do  better  than  to 
have  him.  Well  put  Pegasus  into 
harness,  by  Jove — a  capital  good  use 
to  make  of  him  too.  I'll  write  to 
what's-his-name? — ^Blanchet — at  once." 

"  But  I  don't  think  he  would  like  it, 
papa;  I  think  he  would  take  offence 
at  the  idea  of  your  asking  him  to  do 
poems  for  an  election.  I  don't  think 
he  would  come." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  would  come ;  we  would 
make  it  worth  his  while.  These 
young  fellows  give  themselves  airs  to 
make  you  girls  admire  them,  that  they 
never  think  of  trying  on  with  men. 
It  would  be  a  rather  telling  thing  here 


too  if  it  got  about  that  we  had  brought 
a  real  poet  specially  down  from  Lon- 
don,   ni  write  at  once." 

This  seemed  rather  alarming  to  Mi- 
nola. 

"  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Heron  would 
much  like  it,"  she  pleaded.  " I  donH 
know  whether  they  are  such  very 
good  friends  just  now,  I  am  rather 
afraid." 

"Oh,  yes;  of  course  they  must  be 
good  friends  t  Heron  is  not  to  have  it 
all  bis  own  way  in  everything  anyhow. 
He  must  like  the  idea;  he  shall.  HI 
write  without  telling  him  anything 
about  it,  and  Heron  couldn't  help  being 
friendly  to  any  fellow  who  came  under 
his  roof,  as  one  might  say." 

No  one  made  any  further  objection. 

"  I  wish  Heron  had  not  been  so  con- 
foundedly particular  about  St.  Paul," 
Mr.  Money  went  on  to  say  in  a  discon- 
tented tone.  "  TTiat  was  absurd.  St. 
Paul's  no  worse  than  lots  of  other  fel- 
lows, and  in  such  a  thing  as  this  we 
can't  afford  to  throw  away  any  offer 
of  support.  We  have  to  f  ght  against 
the  Duke  and  his  lot  anyhow,  and  the 
help  of  St.  Paul  couldnt  have  done 
us  any  harm  in  that  quarter,  and  it 
might  have  done  us  some  good  in  oth- 
ers. I  shouldn't  wonder  if  St.  Paul 
had  some  friends  and  admirers  here 
still ;  and  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  his 
being  with  us  might  conciliate  a  few 
of  the  mad  Radicals.  They  might  like 
him  just  because  he  is  against  his 
brother,  the  Duke." 

"But  Mr.  Heron  would  not  have 
such  help  as  that,"  Lucy  said,  in  tones 
of  pride. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  I  if  you  want  to  carry 
an  election — and  now,  I  suppose,  if 
St  Paul  has  any  influence  at  all,  it  will 
be  given  against  us." 

Wnola  thought  of  her  unholy  com- 
pact, and  did  not  venture  to  say  a 
word  on  the  subject. 
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THE  ♦^UNIFORMED  MILITIA''  SERVICE. 


I  SPENT  aeyen  years  of  my  boyhood 
at  school  among  the  bills  of  old 
Connecticut,  about  fifteen  miles  back 
of  Bridgeport,  in  a  region  even  now 
in  almost  its  primitive  simplicity  and 
pastoral  beauty.  It  has  been  loft  quiet 
and  ontouched  between  the  iron  ways 
of  Housatonic  and  Banbury,  equidis- 
tant from  both,  and  sufficiently  for 
away  from  either  to  be  free  from  the 
impulse  and  incentive  of  that  practi- 
cal missionary  of  modem  progress,  the 
railroad. 

City  bom,  but  partly  country  bred, 
I  understand  well  the  sentiment  of  the 
New  Englander  for  his  old  home,  and 
often  live  over  again  the  days  in  tiiose 
familiar  hills  and  valleys  of  Fairfield. 
I  would  revel  in  enjoyment  if  it  were 
possible  for  me  to  revisit  them.  It 
was  there  my  eyes  were  open  to  the 
delights  of  a  ^'town  muster,''  and  my 
steps  taught  rhythm  by  fife  and  drum. 

In  occasional  musings  I  hear  the  old 
music  as  it  used  to  reach  mo  in  waves 
of  sound,  now  faint,  then  loud,  as  the 
variable  wind  would  waft  it,  or  as  it 
escaped  from  obstmcting  hills.  And 
I  see  the  tall  white  and  red  plume  of 
the  commandant,  undulating  with  his 
stride,  and  dipping  salutes  to  the 
wind.  Reader,  if  you  have  never  re- 
alized the  excitement  of  a  *^  general 
training  day  "  in  the  country,  you  have 
missed  the  freshest  and  most  genuine 
pleasure  of  youth. 

In  the  fall  of  1843  occurred  the  Cro- 
ton  water  celebration,  a  real  city  holi- 
day. The  procession  was  long,  inter- 
esting, and  gorgeous,  for  all  of  it  ex- 
cept the  military  portion  was  profuse- 
ly decorated  with  autumn  flowers, 
odorless  but  beautiful,  rich  in  color 
and  variety.  It  might  properly  have 
been  called  the  feast  of  dahlias. 

The  old  fire  department  was  out  in 
all  its  giory,  and  richly  arrayed.  It 
always  took  part  in  metropolitan  re- 
joicings, heartily  and  generously.   But 


my  interest  was  centred  in  the  sol- 
diers ;  fired  then  by  a  longing  to  shoul- 
der a  musket.  I  waited  impatiently 
for  the  freedom  of  manhood  and  a  fit- 
ting opportunity.  When  both  came  I 
enlisted  in  a  city  regiment,  and  con- 
tinued the  connection  till  after  the 
dose  of  the  late  civil  war. 

Twenty  years  of  service  with  musket 
and  sabre  failed  to  dull  my  enthusi- 
asm. I  left  it,  warned  by  the  heavi- 
ness of  approaching  age  and  the  de- 
mands of  business,  convinced  of  the 
propriety,  the  usefulness,  and  the 
value  of  a  well  regulated  militia  force. 

Aware  of  how  much  has  been  said 
and  written  against  such  service,  and 
of  the  misapprehension  of  those  who 
had  never  studied  its  organization,  its 
possibilities,  and  necessity,  I  propose 
to  draw  upon  the  practical  experience 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  wrong  views 
without  and  suggesting  new  measures 
within.  The  service  has  been  charged 
with  costliness,  uselessness,  and  pre- 
tentious display ;  with  vain  ambition, 
absence  of  organic  purpose,  and  with 
being  inimical  to  the  morality  of  the  in- 
dividual member.  All  the  chargea 
have  some  foundation  for  their  utter- 
ance, though  the  evils  referred  to  are 
not  the  legitimate  results  of  the  organi- 
zation, but  rather  the  baleful  fruit  of  ir- 
responsible and  ignorant  commissions. 
The  service  is  really  worthy  of  consci- 
entious labor  and  the  support  of  the 
people. 

In  the  present  relations  of  govern- 
ment and  society,  a  disciplined  militia 
force  is  an  essential  part  of  the  body 
politic,  and  an  organism  with  vitality 
if  properly  administered.  The  cen- 
tral idea  of  the  organization  is  a  nulir 
taiy  body,  directly  from  the  people, 
for  the  conservation  of  governmental 
integrity  and  a  protection  to  the  State. 
Its  collateral  uses  are  an  initial  school 
for  soldierly  training,  and  in  cities  es^ 
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pecially  a  supplementary  and  occasion- 
al aid  to  the  police  forces.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  the  central  idea  is  accepted, 
bnt  in  particulars  is  not  carried  ont  in 
equity  between  govemmeuts  and  the 
people.  The  theory  is  that  the  people 
are  the  State,  and  therefore  must  pro- 
vide their  own  protection,  but  under 
proper  authority.  The  authority  ex- 
acts the  serrice,  at  a  great  cost  to  the 
State,  but  denies  reasonable  compen- 
sation and  encouragement  to  the  indi- 
Tidual  member;  therefore  the  people 
are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  organi- 
zation. The  service  is  brought  in  con- 
flict with  the  people,  in  fact  with  it- 
self, and  the  anomaly  is  presented  of 
an  organism  in  internal  opposition. 
It  is  the  duty  <ft  legislation  and  con- 
stituted authority  to  harmonize  such 
an  unnatural  condition  and  change  in- 
difference into  interest,  ignorant  neg- 
lect into  intelligent  support.  Only  in 
times  of  strife,  like  our  late  ciril  con- 
flict, or  the  wars  of  1812  and  1776, 
does  the  service  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
an  establishment  and  a  recognized 
power.  In  times  of  peace  it  is  permit- 
ted to  exist,  mainly  in  skeleton  condi- 
tion, without  organic  discipline,  be- 
cause the  people  have  a  faUe  idea  of 
its  use  and  value.  State  military  de- 
partments are  not  administered  with 
intelligence,  and  military  codes  are 
subject  to  yearly  legblative  amend- 
ments without  understanding;  condi- 
tions of  enlistment  are  altered,  gene- 
rally to  the  injury  of  the  enlisted  sol- 
dier, while  recruiting  for  the  uniform- 
ed corps  languishes  from  lack  of  en- 
couragement. 

It  is  interesting  to  follow  some  of 
the  changes  of  the  New  York  State 
code  and  their  inconsistent  applica- 
tions. For  instance,  when  the  law  al- 
lowing relief  from  jury  duty  and  the 
partial  remission  of  assessment,  to  con- 
tinue during  life,  was  amended  to 
cover  terms  of  enlistment  only,  the 
Adjutant  General  of  the  State  decided 
the  amendments  applied  to  prior  en- 
listments, thereby  breaking  a  contract 
between  the  State  and  enlisted  men 
under  the  old  law.     But  when  tlie 


term  of  service  was  reduced  from  sev- 
en to  five  years,  enlistments  under  the 
former  law  were  held  for  the  longer 
term.  It  is  in  such  a  spirit  that  all 
amendments  are  interpreted  in  favor 
of  the  State  and  against  the  individu- 
aL  Fortunately  the  former  provision 
has  been  reconsidered,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise  relief  from  jury  duty  is 
reinstated  in  the  code  for  life,  but  the 
abatement  of  assessments  covers  only 
terms  of  service.  The  State  considers 
exemption  from  jury  duty  for  life  a  re- 
lief, the  nominal  abatement  of  assess- 
ments during  the  service  a  benefit, 
and  both  together  ample  compensation 
to  the  militiamen.  They  would  be  in 
part,  if  immediately  available,  but  the 
compensation  is  questionable,  as  the 
duty  is  generally  performed  too  early 
in  life  for  those  legislative  provisions 
to  be  of  practical  application.  The 
abatement  of  an  assessment  is  of  little 
benefit  to  those  who,  probably,  are 
without  property  till  after  their  terms 
of  service  are  completed,  and  the  mea- 
sure fails  by  limitation.  Fortunately 
the  relief  from  jury  duty  is  a  life  pro- 
vision, for  it  generally  comes  later  in 
life,  and  after  the  militia  service  is 
performed.  One  does  not,  however, 
repay  the  cost  of  uniforms  and  other 
necessary  expenses,  nor  the  other  com- 
pensate for  the  time  which  the  service 
requires. 

The  New  York  State  code  says: 
**A11  able-bodied  male  citizens,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- 
five,  are  subject  to  military  duty," 
but  also  says  that  minors  must  obtain 
the  written  consent  of  parents  or  guar- 
dians to  legalize  an  enlistment  in  a 
uniformed  corps.  Why  such  an  incon- 
gruous distinction  between  uniformed 
corps  and  ununiformed  militia?  What 
right  has  the  code  to  exact  military 
service  from  a  person  who  is  con- 
demned by  the  law  as  incompetent 
for  citizenship,  and  is  legally  recog- 
nized by  the  law  only  as  a  child?  And 
why  exact  military  service  from  those 
who  are  in  the  decline  of  life?  There 
are  many  who  are  physically  able  to 
do  the  duty  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
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one  and  over  the  age  of  forty,  but 
they  should  be  regarded  as  excep- 
tional. Such  serrice  should  be  Tolun- 
tary  by  the  individaal  and  optional 
with  the  State. 

Spiritual,  natural,  and  physical 
laws  have  stamped  twenty-one  the 
tninimnm  age  of  mauhood,  and  forty 
the  culmination.  Why  should  milita- 
ry law  assume  the  power  to  control 
more? 

The  young  absorb  the  elements  of 
the  future,  the  old  dispose  of  them; 
within  these  life  lines  is  practical 
manhood. 

Patriotism  enthusiastic  becomes  pat- 
riotism triumphant;  during  its  pas- 
sage the  sentiment  hardens  into  use. 

Fault  has  been  found  by  tax-payers 
with  State  and  city  goyemments  for 
maintaining  militia  forces  at  such  an 
expense.  The  censure  is  justified  by 
the  yearly  exhibit  of  military  expendi- 
tures, which  is  due  in  part  to  the  un- 
necessary maintenance  of  skeleton  re- 
giments and  battalions. 

The  prejudices  of  the  people  against 
soldiers  in  time  of  peace  will  nerer  be 
OTercome  till  they  are  educated  to  the 
necessity  of  a  military  establishment 
by  intelligent  administration  of  its  af- 
fairs, proper  information,  greater  pro- 
ficiency, and  a  more  decided  applica- 
tion of  its  use.  Satisfy  the  people  of 
the  necessity  of  the  serrice,  enlist 
their  pride  in  its  support  by  its  effi- 
ciency, and  its  maintenance  may  be 
secured  without  opposition.  People 
never  grumble  when  they  can  see 
their  money's  worth. 

If  States  hare  treated  their  militia 
forces  as  an  inferior  part  of  them- 
selves, if  military  authorities  have 
acted  arbitrarily  and  ungenerously, 
militiamen  themselves  are  not  blame- 
leas.  They  have  frittered  away  their 
opportunities,  and  belittled  their  pro- 
fession, by  vain-glory  and  personal 
ambition,  and  invited  censure  by  in- 
efficient service.  Fortunately  there 
are  men  and  officers,  companies  and 
regiments,  who,  recognizing  their  mis- 
sion, have  conscientiously  performed 
their  duty  and  redeemed  the  service 


from  greater  obloquy.  Their  woik 
has  acted  like  leaven  to  the  whole 
body.  All  honor  to  them  for  their 
intelligence,  honest  pride,  and  patri- 
otic labor. 

The  ^^ uniformed  militia"  system 
has  a  foundation  of  inherent  strength 
capable  of  being  built  upon  and  ex- 
tended to  a  perfectness  not  at  present 
thought  capable  of.  With  its  present 
incompleteness,  its  degree  of  useful- 
ness is  positive,  and  even  under  all 
the  adverse  circumstances  referred  to 
the  condition  of  ably  administered 
battalions  bears  upon  the  side  of  soo- 
cess  uid  prosperity.  Singular  as  it 
may  seem,  part  of  its  weakness  is 
frpm  its  own  elements  of  apparent 
strength. 

Recruits  enlist  with  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  its  requirements.  Many 
go  through  their  term  of  service, 
sometimes  pleased,  oftener  bored,  but 
always  with  a  sense  of  personal  impor- 
tance, and  take  their  discharge  with 
feelings  of  relief. 

Some  members  are  guilty  of  license 
when  in  uniform  that  they  would  not 
indulge  in  as  citizens.  Officers  with- 
out capacity  accept  commissions  and 
occasionally  intrigue  for  command^ 
from  ambition  and  vanity,  without  a 
sense  of  their  responsibility  or  a  proper 
knowledge  of  their  duties.  There 
are  also  elements  of  disorder  within 
the  lines  of  duty  which  are  hard  to 
bear  and  difficult  to  control,  because 
they  arise  from  personal  animosities. 
The  judgment  of  an  officer  is  warped 
to  his  hurt  by  lus  selfishness,  wounded 
pride,  and  ambition,  who  will  hold  a 
commission  to  the  injury  of  hb  com- 
pany or  battalion,  even  with  the  sup- 
port of  part  of  his  command. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  an  or- 
ganization with  such  elements  of  dis- 
order in  it  should  be  regarded  with 
disfavor  by  those  ignorant  of  its  triali, 
its  duties,  and  its  aims?  And  is  it 
not  an  argument  in  its  favor  that  its 
discipline  is  able  to  control  and  sur- 
mount such  demoralizing  tendencies? 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  deprecate  a  con- 
tinuation  of  long  services,  but  undex 
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certain  drcomstances  it  may  result  in 
injury  to  a  corps.  Officers  of  merit 
and  distinction,  with  the  personal 
veneration  of  their  men,  have  been 
known  to  outlive  their  usefulness  by 
retention  of  command  after  the  fresh- 
ness, activity,  and  judgment  of  their 
earlier  manhood  have  departed.  The 
idiosyncrasies  of  age  and  confirmed 
habits  of  authority  do  not  readily  ac- 
cept advanced  ideas,  improvements  in 
methods,  and  the  inevitable  changes 
of  time. 

Recruiting  for  uniformed  corps  has 
been  and  is  a  process  without  a  sys- 
tem— a  method  without  a  principle; 
it  is  simply  a  necessity.  As  conducted 
at  present  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dig^ 
nity  of  the  service,  and  in  its  practice 
humiliating  and  unpleasant  to  its 
members.  The  code  really  offers  no 
inducement  to  militiamen. 

Its  failure  to  provide  proper  encour- 
agement for  recruiting  is  a  defect 
which  should  have  the  serious  consid- 
eration of  military  authorities  and  leg- 
islators at  the  earliest  opportunity.  It 
is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
service,  and  forces  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  all  commandants  to  their 
great  concern. 

It  seems  as  though  battalions  are  ex- 
pected to  perpetuate  themselves,  and 
thoy  have  to  be,  by  force  of  circum- 
stances, recruiting  organizations  for 
the  State. 

Personal  application  and  argument 
have  to  take  the  place  of  official  en- 
couragement, and  a  service  whose 
necessity,  propriety,  and  benefits  should 
be  patent  to  all  is  left  in  a  measure 
to  factitious  circumstances  for  a  sup- 
port. It  is  not,  however,  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  this  paper  to  cavil  at  authority, 
to  criticise  military  codes^  or  condemn 
existing  methods,  but  rather  to  show 
how  the  uniformed  militia  forces  can 
be  better  rewarded  by  proper  recogni- 
tion and  acknowledgment,  and  made 
more  honorable  by  a  higher  standard 
of  service.  The  indifference  of  the 
world  and  the  early  hostility  of  the 
church  to  amusements  were  fatal 
blunders  which  both  have  ascertained. 


and  are  now  atoning  for  generously, 
but  too  thoughtlessly.  Opposition  has 
become  permission  without  proper  di- 
rection, and  indiscriminate  pleasure 
anticipates  regulated  and  orderly  re- 
creation. This  is  a  question  of  as 
great  importance  to  the  State  as  to  so- 
ciety, of  as  vital  intesest  to  the  church, 
as  of  welfare  to  the  individual.  Every 
care  should  be  taken  to  recognize  as 
orderly  only  those  pleasures  which 
have  their  foundation  in  use. 

In  every  community,  between  the 
extremes  of  the  artisan,  who  is  almost 
precluded  from  the  continuous  and 
regular  duties  of  a  militiaman,  by  his 
occupation  and  necessities,  and  the 
student,  who  is  generally  unfitted  for 
them  by  bis  intellectual  preoccupa- 
tion, is  a  numerous  class,  for  whom 
the  service  is  eminently  adapted. 
Their  inclination  for  occasional  relief 
from  business  and  clerical  labors  is  a 
proper  desire,  and  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  degenerate  into  undiscip- 
lined sport  for  want  of  a  legitimate 
pastime. 

The  militia  service,  on  a  peace  foot- 
ing, is  really  a  recreation,  with  an  ob- 
ject and  an  organization  of  the  most 
singular  merit.  Its  system  of  physical 
training  is  superior  to  the  abnormal 
development  of  the  gymnasium,  the 
fitful  excitement  of  the  ball-field,  the 
constrained  pull  and  single  purpose  of 
the  oar,  and  the  violent  termination  of 
a  *' shell"  race.  Its  normal  object, 
military  training,  is  exacting,  methodi- 
cal, and  thorough,  and  moral  force  of 
character,  self-reliance,  discipline  of 
the  mind,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  are  collateral  results  of  com- 
pany and  battalion  associations.  There 
is  an  element  of  possible  strength 
to  the  militia  forces  of  the  several 
States,  which  may  have  been  thought 
of,  but  never  utilized.  I  refer  to* 
the  youth  in  every  community  who- 
are  old  enough  to  be  free  from  the  con-  - 
stant  necessity  of  elementary  study  and 
relieved  from  the  absorbing  applica- 
tion of  higher  educational  branches, 
who  are  yet  at  school,  but  with  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  do  well  or  ill— that  ago : 
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between  the  watchful  eye  of  maternal 
care  and  later  parental  authority:  in* 
choate  manhood,  rough,  awkward,  and 
Busceptible;  wild  with  their  first  taste 
of  liberty;  full  of  anticipation  and 
courageous  in  the  future.  The  strug- 
gle between  them  and  society  for  a 
place  is  long  and  doubtful.  The  State 
should  adopt  and  help  them  by  recog- 
nizing a  cadet  system  to  be  attached 
to  the  uniformed  corps,  whose  officers 
could  inaugurate  no  wiser,  more  char- 
itable, or  more  popular  measure  than 
to  accept  their  serrices.  The  measure 
of  good  to  the  boy  and  the  measure 
of  benefit  to  the  service  would  be  re- 
ciprocal and  incalculable.  The  cadet 
would  take  to  the  ^^  school  of  the  sol- 
dier ''  with  enthusiasm.  It  would  give 
him  something  proper  to  do,  some- 
thing right  to  think  of;  it  would  per- 
fect his  growing  physique  with  grace, 
and  engraft  on  his  system  the  elements 
of  manhood. 

To  all  graduating  classes  in  school, 
a  membership  in  a  cadet  corps  would 
be  an  incentive,  and  school  commis- 
sioners could  make  such  membership  a 
reward  of  merit. 

It  would  relieve  the  service  from  the 
present  unpleasant  feature  of  recruit- 
ing by  keeping  behind  it  a  subordinate 
corps  of  well-drilled  young  soldiers 
from  which  its  ranks  could  be  kept 
full.  It  would  relieve  officers  from  the 
drudgery  of  squad-drills,  and  give  the 
service  the  full  time  of  their  men  in- 
stead of  wasting  six,  peihaps  more, 
months  in  the  present  recruit  classes. 
It  would  also  perfect  the  enlisted  men 
and  subordinate  officers  for  their  pro- 
spective duties  by  detailing  them  for 
detached  service  in  cadet  corps,  in 
grades  next  higher  than  their  own. 
Buch  detached  service  would  be  an 
honor  and  a  prime  incentive  for  all 
subordinate  officers. 

The  uniformed  militia  system  has 
been  the  growth  of  years  upon  the 
.  single  theory  of  a  military  power  di- 
rect from  the  people.  Whatever  mer- 
it has  been  developed  in  its  practice  is 
intrinsic,  and  has  been  brought  to  the 
.  surface  by  force  of  circumstances  rath- 


er than  by  encouragement  or  apprecia- 
tion. Upon  the  minimum  basis  of  in- 
herent value  can  be  constructed  a 
maximum  power  of  State  economy,  by 
honoring  the  service  with  an  estab- 
lishment of  intelligence  and  efficiency. 
Make  the  uniformed  corps  to  the  Sta^ 
and  to  the  militia  forces,  in  a  compar- 
ative, what  the  West  Point  Academy 
is  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  regu- 
lar army  in  a  superlative  degree. 

I  have  treated  militia  service  thus  far 
as  a  recreation,  because  the  members 
of  uniformed  corps  have  made  it  so.  I 
will  now  refer  to  it  as  a  duty,  and  en- 
deavor to  show  how  the  service  can  be 
adjusted  to  the  greater  benefit  of  the 
State  and  be  made  of  greater  use  to 
the  people. 

Declare  all  male  citizens  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  forty  sub- 
ject to  military  duty  as  ununiformed 
militia,  to  be  enrolled  and  brigaded, 
but  kept  immobile  except  for  emergen- 
cies, to  be  officered  when  necessary 
from  the  subordinate  officers  of  the 
uniformed  corps. 

The  object  of  enrollment  is  two- 
fold: to  ascertain  the  available  force 
of  the  State,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
special  taxation,  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  military  expenditures. 

Eliminate  all  extrinsic  material  from 
the  present  force;  disband  skeleton 
battalions ;  make  supernumerary  their 
officers;  reduce  the  force  to  the  effi- 
cient corps  now  existing,  or  which 
may  have  to  be  organized,  in  place  of 
ineffective  ones,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  normal  schools  for  miUtaiy 
instruction.  Never  call  out  an  ununi- 
formed battalion  in  time  of  peace,  or 
put  a  uniformed  corps  in  the  field  in 
time  of  war;  consider  them  component 
and  interchangeable  parts  of  one  sys- 
tem. In  active  service  let  the  former 
be  the  lungs  and  the  latter  the  heart 
of  a  vital  organism. 

In  no  instance  should  a  normal  bat- 
talion be  disbanded  for  the  purpose 
of  officering  ununiformed  corps,  but 
should  be  kept  intact  with  its  field 
officers  and  company  commandants— a 
kind  of  Gatling  educational  batteiy 
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for  the  propnlsion  of  brains.  It  wonld 
be  just  as  sensible  to  put  the  West  Point 
cadets  in  the  field  as  a  fighting  corps 
as  to  put  some  of  our  best  regiments. 
Their  heads  are  worth  more  to  the 
country  than  their  bodies. 

I  have  suggested  special  taxation  of 
the  enrolled  militia  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  its  military  expenditures.  It 
can  probably  be  collected  more  expe- 
ditiously and  with  less  expense  through 
a  special  department  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Jurors  than  through  any 
other  channel.  It  is  now  necessary 
for  the  Commissioner  to  keep  lists  of 
jurors  and  re^ster  all  exempts,  and 
the  plan  would  certainly  aid  him  in 
those  duties  of  his  department  by  giy- 
ing  him  a  fuller  and  more  correct  can- 
vass of  citizens. 

The  encouragement  needed  to  in- 
duce men  and  officers  to  spend  their 
leisure  hours  for  ten  years  in  these  nor- 
mal battalions  is  to  void  the  present 
remission  of  assessment,  as  an  inequit- 
able provision — reimburse  them  for 
clothing,  relieve  them  from  jury  duty 
for  life,  and  exempt  them  from  any 
possible  future  draft.  With  their  dis- 
charges give  the  men  sergeants'  war- 
rants, non-commissioned  officers  lieu- 
tenants' commissions,  and  advance 
officers*  commissions  one  grade,  wait- 
ing papers  for  possible  future  services. 
Furnish  comfortable  and  substantial 
drill-rooms  and  armories,  and  reim- 
burse battalions  for  proper  musical 
expenditures. 

The  State  should  hold  itself  respon- 
sible to  the  general  Government  for 
its^  officers  who  may  be  touched  by  a 
draft  and  furnish  the  necessary  sub- 
stitutes as  compensation  in  part  for 
their  former  and  prospective  services. 

Experience  furnishes  proof  that  well 
made,  good-fitting  clothing,  stylish, 
but  not  extravagant,  is  much  better 
and  cheaper  than  the  low-priced,  ugly 
State  uniforms,  ground  out  by  con- 
tract, allotted  by  sizes,  and  fitting  by 
chance.  There  is  no  economy  in  the 
joint  ownership  of  a  uniform ;  the  nom- 
inal owner  is  niggardly  in  purchase 
and  the  wearer  careless  in  use.    Let 


the  uniform  be  chosen  by  corps,  made 
in  accordance  with  regimental  bills  of 
dress,  by  individual  measure,  and  let 
the  State  reimburse  the  corps  by  a  lib- 
eral commutation.  To  reimburse  bat- 
talions for  their  music  may  seem  a 
costly  item — ^it  certainly  is  a  great  ex- 
pense to  the  present  uniformed  corps — 
but  as  the  project  is  based  upon  the 
idea  of  a  self-supporting  establishment, 
there  is  no  injury  to  the  State;  a  nom- 
inal tax  paid  by  the  enrolled  ununi- 
formed  militia  should  be  sufficient  to 
pay  the  entire  expenditures  of  the 
State  military  department. 

To  honor  discharged  men  and  offi- 
cers with  a  kind  of  brevet  commission 
would  be  an  incentive  for  ability  and 
efficiency,  and  would  be  of  sufficient 
value  to  invite  the  best  class  of  young 
men  to  the  ranks.  Whatever  may  be 
questionable  in  the  action  of  Congress 
for  reducing  the  force  of  the  regular 
army,  there  can  be  none  in  the  policy 
of  the  State  for  reducing  its  force  to 
the  lowest  possible  point.  Every  man 
should  be  released  from  the  ranks  that 
can  be,  both  in  justice  to  himself  and 
for  general  industrial  effect.  The  cost 
of  company  drills,  regimental  brigade 
and  division  parades  in  time  and 
money  is  immense,  and  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  doubtful  value  of  such 
services,  constituted  as  the  force  is. 
But  a  compact,  thoroughly  disciplined, 
and  perfectly  drilled  force,  of  the 
highest  obtainable  military  character, 
is  necessary  and  should  be  well  main- 
tained for  contingent  purposes. 

I  have  thrown  out  these  views  as 
applicable  to  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York;  but  the  ideas  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  military  department  of 
every  State,  with  such  modifications  as 
may  be  found  necessary. 

It  would  be  expensive,  impolitic, 
and  unnecessary  for  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  keep  a  regular  army, 
through  years  of  peace,  of  sufficient 
numerical  force  to  meet  successfully 
internal  outbreaks  or  external  pressure. 
The  militia  force  should  be  trained  to 
be  the  supporting  power  of  the  army 
for  such  contingencies.    The  doubts 
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and  fean  and  awful  fiiupeBie  of  the 
people  during  the  early  days  of  the 
late  rebellion  would  have  been  greatly 
lessened,  perhaps  quite  avoided^  had 
the  regular  and  militia  forces  been  in 
e£fectiYe  readiness  for  the  struggle, 
and  met  the  necessity  of  the  hour. 
The  uniformed  corps  could  have  been 
ordered  to  the  front  for  temporary  de- 
fence, as  some  were,  and  time  giyen 
for  mobilizing  the  ununif ormed  troops. 
As  it  was  all  was  confusion,  dis- 
trust, and  almost  despair;  only  for  the 
instinctive  loyalty  and  inherent  cour- 
age of  the  people,  all  would  have  been 
lost.  The  men  of  the  first  levy,  the 
rank  and  file,  were  magnificent  in  mar 


terlal,  confident  in  ablHty,  honest  in 
purpose,  crude  in  development,  diffi- 
cult to  discipline — ^it  was  hard  for 
them  to  come  under  military  law. 
Many  of  their  officers  were  adventur- 
ers without  experience  or  qualifica- 
tions for  command.  They  obtained 
commissions  through  personal  influ- 
ence rather  than  by  merit.  Militia 
officers,  with  aU  their  imperfections, 
would  have  been  of  much  greater  ser- 
vice. 

Is  the  affair  of  Bull  Bun  to  be  wmi- 
dered  at,  with  such  material,  and  in 
the  light  of  later  education!  It  was 
the  incisive  action  of  the  war;  it  punc- 
tured the  conceit  of  both  armies. 

0.  H*  Mmdaj. 
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THE  shadows  were  lying  tolerably 
long  on  the  green  hillsides  when 
the  lumbering  yellow  stage,  somewhat 
the  worse  for  wear,  drawn  by  four 
lean,  dusty  horses,  also  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear,  drew  up  with  a  grand 
flourish  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel. 
Mariposa. 

It  was  a  long,  low  buUding,  with 
a  broad  piazza  in  front  and  along  one 
side;  the  facade  was  painted  a  dingy 
yellow  to  match  the  stage  apparently, 
but  the  rest  of  the  edifice  had  been 
neglected,  and  the  superabundant  rain 
and  superabundant  sunshine  of  Ma- 
riposa had  left  marks  of  their  handi- 
work on  the  bare  boards. 

The  loungers  rushed  out  of  the  bar- 
room as  soon  as  the  wheels  were  heard, 
and  stood  grouped  about  the  broad 
piazza  exchanging  jokes  with  the  dri- 
ver, who  was  known  as  Scotty,  and  ask- 
ing the  news  from  Homitos  and  other 
way  places. 

Meanwhile  the  ''Doctor,''  a  stout, 
ruddy-complexioned  man,  whose  ap- 
pearance spoke  well  for  his  profession, 
descended  from  his  seal  on  the  box, 


and,  opening  the  stage  door  with  an 
air  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  he  assist- 
ed the  one  lady  passenger  to  alight 
with  a  grace  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  Chesterfield.  The  loungers 
on  the  piazza  started  and  drew  back. 
All  ceased  their  gibes  with  Scotty,  and 
two  or  three  removed  their  hats.  She 
was  not  only  a  woman,  but  a  very 
pretty  woman— she  was  even  beautiful. 

She  thanked  the  Doctor  with  a  pret- 
ty grace,  and  turned  her  clear,  hazel 
eyes  upon  the  admiring  group,  scan- 
ning each  face  eagerly  and  wistfully. 
The  Doctor  said,  ''Allow  me,"  and 
was  about  to  escort  her  into  the  smsll 
den  at  (me  side  known  as  the  "  Ladies' 
parlor,"  but  she  swept  past  him  and 
walked  straight  into  the  bar-room,  the 
Doctor,  the  loafers,  and  Scotty  crowd- 
ing in  after  her  and  regarding  her 
movements  with  an  undisguised  ad^ 
miration,  and  as  much  reverential  cu- 
riosity as  though  she  had  been  a  visi- 
tant from  another  sphere. 

The  proprietor  of  the  "  Grand  "  wss 
a  podgy  man,  with  an  aggressively 
bald  head  and  scaley  eyes  like  an  alii* 
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gator's — though  for  that  matter  I  may 
be  libelling  the  alligator.  His  name  was 
Sharpe^commonly  corrapted  into  '*  Ca- 
tey  "  by  some,  mysterious  process. 

He  was  pouring  whiskey  from  a  bot- 
tle into  a  glass,  preparatory  to  serving 
himself,  when  the  new  comer  walked 
— she  walked  like  an  angel — straight 
up  to  him  and  said,  '*  Is  this  the  land- 
lord?" 

Cutey  was  so  astonished  by  the  ap- 
parition that  he  dropped  the  glass — ^he 
called  it  a  glass ;  it  was  in  reality  a 
stone-china  cup  about  half  an  inch 
thick — and  wasted  the  whiskey;  it 
was  only  by  the  greatest  presence  of 
mind  that  he  succeeded  in  saving  the 
bottle. 

'*  Ma-a-a'm?  "  he  stammered,  clutch- 
ing at  his  bald  head  to  see  if  there  was 
a  hat  there. 

The  woman  repeated  her  question ; 
the  crowd  by  the  doorway,  headed  by 
the  Doctor,  strained  their  ears  to  lis- 
ten. She  had  a  low  voice,  tolerably 
sweet.  Such  music  had  never  before 
been  heard  within  those  low  walls, 
perhaps.  They  wished  she  would  say 
more.  Old  *^ Punks"  muttered  that 
she  ^minded  him  of  hisLyddy — '^  jest 
sech  a  voice ! "  which  remark  brought 
down  upon  him  much  contumely  after- 
ward, and  a  threat  from  the  Doctor  to 
'^put  daylight  through  him."  After 
a  helpless  look  around  him,  Cutey  ad- 
mitted that  he  wm  the  landlord,  with 
the  air  of  a  cornered  scoundrel  eon- 


a  crmie. 

''Then  perhaps  you  can  tell  me 
what  I  wish  to  know,"  said  the  wo- 
man, fixing  her  clear,  sweet  eyes  upon 
him.  ''I  want  to  find  a  man  named 
Wilmer — James  Courtney  Wilmer." 

Cutey  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

''Thar  be  so  many  names,"  said  he: 
"skurce  any  man  goes  by  his  own 
name.  Be  he  livin'  in  Mariposa, 
ma^am?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  was  the  reply, 
with  a  suggestion  of  tears  in  the  voice, 
at  which  every  heart  in  the  c^wd  by 
the  door  was  touched  and  unhappy. 

Punks  nudged  Scotty  with  his  el- 
bow. 


<' What's  that  fellow's  name  that 
wus  partners  with  Circus  Jack  in  the 
Banderitat "  he  whispered. 

Scotty  rapped  his  forehead  with  his 
homy  hand,  and  nm  his  fingers  into 
his  bushy,  tow-colored  hair,  with  a 
clutch  of  desperation. 

"Punks,"  he  whispered,  "I  allers 
counted  you  a  fool,  but  you  ain't ;  you 
air  a  shinin'  light  I  His  name  utm  Jim 
Wilmer." 

Then,  coloring  up  to  the  roots  of  hia 
hair,  he  advanced  and  said : 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am." 

The  woman  turned  at  this,  meeting 
a  whole  battery  of  eyes  without  any 
seeming  consciousness  of  it. 

"  There  wus  a  feller  named  Jim  Wil- 
mer here — ^wus  partners  in  the  Bande- 
rita,  with  a  feller  named  Circ — ^least- 
ways, I  don't  know  his  name,  but  we 
called  him  Circus  Jack,  ma'am." 

The  woman's  face— her  beautiful 
face — ^turned  as  white  as  the  collar  at 
her  throat;  she  leaned  against  the  bar 
and  tried  to  speak,  but  the  words  died 
on  her  lips. 

Finally,  with  an  effort,  she  half 
whispered : 

"  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? " 

Then,  as  the  men  looked  at  each 
other,  she  cried  in  a  dearer  tone,  "Is 
hedeadr' 

"No,  no,  ma'am.  He  wus  here, 
'taint  a  month,"  said  Scotty.  "I 
think  he's  off  huntin'  in  the  hills.  Fll 
find  Circus  Jack,  and  bring  him  up 
here.  He'll  be  likely  to  know — ^him 
and  Jim  wus  real  good  friends." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  stranger 
softly,  in  a  voice  which  smote  Scotty's 
heart  exceedingly. 

The  Doctor,  meanwhile,  had  gone 
for  Mrs.  Sharpe, who  presently  entered, 
and  invited  the  stranger  to  "hev  a 
little  tea." 

She  was  a  small  fair  woman,  with  a 
washed-out  look,  and  a  mouth  not  in- 
nocent of  dipping^  but  she  looked  and 
spoke  kindly,  and  the  stranger  was 
glad  enough  to  answer,  "Tes,"  and 
follow  her  into  the  dining-room.  The 
crowd  fell  back  as  she  approached, 
but  only  enough  to  give  her  room  to 
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past*  Some  stealthily  touched  her 
dress  as  she  swept  by  them,  and  when 
she  had  disappeared,  and  the  door  had 
closed,  forty  tongaes  were  loosed  at 
once,  and  a  scene  of  excitement  ensned 
only  equalled  by  the  one  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  shooting  of  "  the  Judge  " 
by  "Little  Jack,"  over  a  game  of  po- 
ker, in  that  very  bar-room  of  the 
Grand  HoteL 

'*  Mought  I  ax  your  name,  ma'am? " 
inquired  Mrs.  Bharpe. 

'*  Marian  Eingsley,"  was  the  faint 
reply. 

*^Miss  or  Mrs.,  ma'am?'*  pursued 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  glancing  at  the  shapely, 
white,  ringless  hands. 

The  stranger  gave  a  slight  impatient 
twitch.  '  *  It  doesn't  matter, "  she  said. 
"Call  me  Marian.  That  will  do  as 
well  as  anything." 

Mrs.  Sharpe  was  a  washed-out  wo- 
man. Many  of  the  natural  and  lauda- 
ble instincts  remained,  perhaps  being 
fast  colors;  but  a-horrorof  the  class  to 
which  she  now  supposed  Marian  to  be- 
long was  one  which  had  faded  out  of 
her  nature.  She  gave  a  slightly  super- 
cilious look,  which  fell  upon  the  wo- 
man like  moonlight  on  ice,  and  pur- 
sued her  inquiries. 

"Came  from  'Frisco?" 

"I  came  through  there.  I  didn't 
see  anything  of  the  place." 

"  Whar  did  yer  come  from?  " 

"Philadelphia."  The  tone  was 
changed.  She  eyidently  felt  the  im- 
palpable rudeness  of  the  faded  wo- 
man, and  knew  how  to  resent  it  in  the 
same  way.  More  conversation  ensued, 
in  the  course  of  which  Mrs.  Sharpe 
discovered  that  Marian  had  a  little 
money— enough  to  pay  her  board  for 
a  few  months — and  that  she  had  come 
there  to  find  "James  Courtney  Wil- 
mer." 

Mrs.  Sharpe  had  information  to  give 
as  well  as  to  take,  for  she  knew  some- 
thing of  Jim. 

"  We  called  him  Jtm^^^  she  said,  a 
little  scornfully.  "He  didn't  git  no 
*  Courting '  from  toe." 

Poor  Marian  gave  a  faint  smile. 
"Tliere  might  be  other  James  Wil- 


mers,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  to  be 
sure." 

Mrs.  Sharpe  didn*t  think  this  could 
be  the  one. 

"He's  a  rough,  ragged  creetcr," 
she  said,  "and  's  had  the  snakes  far 
weeks  at  a  time." 

Marian  shrank  and  cowered  at  this, 
with  a  pitiful  look  of  pain  on  her  beau- 
tiful face. 

"  Hed  money  left  him?  "  asked  Mrs. 
Sharpe. 

Marian  nodded* 

"  'Twon't  do  him  no  good.  Soon  sfl 
he  beams  of  it,  he'll  drink  himself 
into  snakes.  Allers  did  when  they 
struck  a  good  lead  on  the  Banderita. 
Circus  Jack,  he  loses  all  hisn's  at  po- 
ker; so  thar  they  go." 

In  the  course  of  an  hour  Circus  Jack, 
scrubbed  and  "  fixed  up  "  to  a  degree 
which  made  him  almost  unrecogniz- 
able by  his  comrades,  appeared,  es- 
corted by  Scotty,  also  prepared  by  a 
choice  toilet  to  enter  the  presence  of 
"the  ladies." 

"  'Sense  my  not  comin'  afore,"  swd 
Scotty.  "  Hosses  must  be  'tended  to, 
and  them  of  mine  wus  about  dead 
beat." 

Marian  smiled  graciously,  if  absent^ 
ly,  and  turned  her  clear,  hazel  eyes  to 
Circus  Jack,  who,  with  many  excuses, 
circumlocutions,  and  profane  epithets, 
most  of  which  he  apologized  for  in- 
stantly, and  some  of  which  he  was 
evidently  unconscious  of,  gave  her  all 
the  information  in  his  power  in  regard 
to  the  man  she  had  come  to  find. 

No  one  in  Mariposa  knew  him  bet- 
ter. As  "  Jim  "  he  was  almost  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  city  of  "  Butterflies. " 
The  butterflies,  by  the  by,  for  which 
the  town  is  named,  are  not  those  which 
soar  in  the  air,  but  "Mariposas,"  fas- 
tened by  long,  tough  fllaments  to  the 
ground. 

Many  a  night  had  Jim  TVilmer 
crushed  his  swollen  face  into  tbem, 
and  slept  a  drunken  sleep  with  their 
soft  wings  folded  sonipwfuUy  above 
him. 

There  was  something  of  a  mystery 
hung  about  him,  which  the  "boys" 
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had  never  been  able  to  fathom.  Some 
said  that  he  belonged  to  a  wealthy 
and  aristocratic  family,  and  had  left 
home  and  become  a  wanderer  and  an 
outcast,  because  some  beautiful  wo- 
man had  jilted  him ;  others  said  that 
he  had  had  a  wife  and  children,  that 
he  had  broken  his  wedded  faith  and 
his  wif  e^s  heart  at  the  same  time,  and 
that  a  grim  phantom  followed  him 
whereyer  he  went,  and  gave  him  no 
peace.  Others  told  yet  another  story : 
that  he  had  been  engaged  to  a  beauti- 
ful girl,  and  had  loyed  her  and  trust- 
ed her  aboye  all  telling;  that  his  wed- 
ding day  was  near,  when  he  had  stum- 
bled upon  some  miserable  secret, 
which  was  dead  and  buried,  but  could 
not  rest  in  its  graye ;  that  there  was 
no  room  left  for  doubt,  which  is  some- 
times blessed,  and  he  had  fled  without 
a  word ;  disappeared,  and  left  to  her 
own  wretched  heart  the  task  of  telling 
her  the  reason  why. 

Circus  Jack  did  not  tell  Marian 
these  stories,  though  he  had  heard 
them  all;  indeed,  they  had  all  been 
retold  and  discussed  in  the  bar-room, 
not  half  an  hour  since.  An  average 
woman  would  haye  repeated  them  to 
her,  and  thus  tempted  her  to  reyeal  the 
truth ;  but  a  chivalrous  heart  beat  un- 
der Jack's  flannel  shirt,  and  he  could 
no  more  bear  to  hurt  her  than  he  could 
have  crushed  a  little  bird  to  death 
with  his  hand. 

If  any  of  the  stories  were  true,  and 
she  yet  loved  poor  Jim,  he  told  her 
enough  to  wring  her  heart  and  haunt 
her  dreams  for  ever. 

The  winter  that  he  spent  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  great  pine  tree,  on  the  rim  of 
Yosemite  valley,  was  perhaps  his  hap- 
piest and  most  peaceful.  Every  Yo- 
semite tourist  stops  to  peep  inside  this 
tree,  and  to  wonder  if  a  man  really 
lived  there.  **It  was  comfortable 
enough,"  says  the  hale  old  pioneer  of 
the  valley  below.  *'  He  had  plenty  of 
room.  We  both  slept  in  it  one  night." 

At  which  the  tourist  peeps  in  again, 
and  wonders  if  the  long-limbed  Texan 
was  not  a  bit  cramped  by  the  foot- 
board. 


When  Circus  Jack  told  Marian  the 
story  it  was  fresher  and  less  wonderful 
than  now. 

**Was  the  snow  very  deep!"  she 
said.  *'Was  there  no  danger  of  his 
freezing  to  death?  " 

*'I  never  beam  much  about  it  any- 
how," said  Circus  Jack,  ^^'cept  thet 
he  lived  thar  alone  cuttin'  shingles.  I 
'spect  the  snow  was  'bout  four  or  five 
foot  deep  up  thar  whar  he  lived.  He's 
a  close-mouthed  one,  I  tell  yer.  Never 
git  nothin'  outer  him,  an'  when  he's 
drunk  he  don't  tell  nothin'  whatsomd- 
ever!" 

This,  with  a  glance  half  pitying, 
half  reassuring,  as  though  he  would 
promise  her  that  the  secret,  whatever 
it  might  be,  was  safe. 

One  comforting  doubt  beat  at  the 
woman's  heart  all  the  while  that  Jack 
was  talking.  *^  Perhaps  this  man  was 
not  the  one  1 " 

She  mentioned  this  at  length,  and 
asked  Jack  what  his  quandom  ^^  part- 
ner "was  like. 

**He  was  a  slight-built  feller,  ray- 
ther  Hght-complected, "  was  the  reply. 
**An'  han'somel  I  called  him  han'- 
Bome,  didn't  you,  Scotty? " 

Scotty,  thus  appealed  to,  gave  a  pro- 
fane assent.  He  had  scarcely  moved  a 
muscle  since  he  sat  down,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Marian's  fair,  ever-chang- 
ing face.  Mrs.  Sharpe,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  engage  him  in  conversa- 
tion, had  quietly  withdrawn,  having 
no  relish  for  being  one  of  a  quartette 
where  two  did  all  the  talking. 

"Was  he — an — educated  man? "  in- 
quired Marian  hesitatingly,  feeling  in 
a  vague  way  that  the  question  might 
offend  Jack. 

"Yes,  he  war,"  replied  that  wor- 
thy in  a  contemplative  tone.  "When 
he  war  drunk  I  hev  beam  him  talkin' 
a  lot  of  stuff  like  po'try.  Thar's  a 
pile  of  books  in  my  cabin  now  that  he 
used  ter  read  consid'able.  /  can't 
make  head  nor  tail  to  'em.  P'r'apa 
you  might." 

"I  would  like  to  see  them,"  said 
Marian  eagerly. 

Jack  nodded,  and  a  pause  ensued. 
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At  length  Scotty  remarked  that  the 
«*  old  man,'*  meaning  Outey,  was  **  rey- 
ther  late  in  lightin*  up,"  at  which  Jack 
arose  and  bade  the  stranger  ''good 
night." 

Marian  put  out  her  hand,  saying, 
«*  We  will  be  good  friends,  I  hope." 

Circus  Jack  took  it  by  the  finger 
tips  cautiously,  careful  not  to  hurt  it 
with  his  homy  fingers. 

**ril  do  ary  thing  in  the  world  fur 
yer,  madam,"  he  replied  earnestly  and 
ingenuously. 

''  There  was  one  thing  I  wished  to 
ask,"  she  said,  '* though  it  maybe  a 
foolish  question.  "Did  you  ever  no- 
tice any — ^ring— that  he  wore  or— car- 
ried?" 

**  Tbey  wui  a  ring,  but  Fm  beat  ef  I 
kin  tell  what  kind.  Once  when  Jim 
was  turrible  sick,  an'  his  hand  swelled 
up,  I  wanted  to  file  it  off,  but  he 
fought  so  I  couldn't.  He  said  when 
he  got  well  thet  it  never  had  ben  off, 
nor  never  shouldn't  be  while  he  had 
life  to  fight." 

"Can't  you  tell  me  what  it  was 
like?"  she  asked. 

"  I  aint  no  hand,"  said  Circus  Jack, 
rubbing  his  head.  "Td  know  it  ef  I 
seed  it,  but " 

**Was/it  like  this?"  She  drew  a 
dainty  purse  from  her  pocket,  and  took 
from  its  safest  comer  a  plain,  flat  band 
of  gold,  with  a  small  disk  on  it,  shaped 
like  the  half  of  a  heart  placed  horizon- 
tally. 

•  *  Prezactly  I  **  exclaimed  Circus  Jack 
with  emphasis. 

She  opened  her  purse  to  put  it  back, 
but  it  fell  from  her  hand,  scattering 
her  little  stock  of  money  over  the 
floor,  and  a  moment  after,  when  Mrs. 
Sharpe  came  in,  in  response  to  frantic 
halloos  from  Scotty,  she  found  Marian 
in  a  dead  faint  upon  the  floor,  with 
Scotty  and  Circus  Jack,  with  hands 
clasped  behind  them,  kneeling  on 
either  side  of  her  like  uncouth  angels, 
while  scattered  coins  and  escaping 
masses  of  golden-brown  hair  formed  a 
halo  about  her  head. 

She  was  ashamed  of  and  provoked 
at  her  weakness  afterward;  said  she 


was  fatigued  with  her  long  and  weari- 
some ride,  and  that  she  never  famtcd 
before;  but  if  she  had  been  an  accomr 
plished  diplomatist,  she  could  have 
planned  nothing  better  for  her  popu- 
larity. 

As  for  the  faded-out  woman,  her 
opinion,  which  had  been  tottering 
under  a  severe  reproof  from  Cutey, 
now  underwent  a  complete  revolution. 

*'  Them  kind  never  faints! "  she  said 
to  herself  dogmatically,  as  she  assisted 
Marian  to  her  room  and  begged  her  to 
**  take  things  easy  like."  She  patient- 
ly answered  one  hundred  and  seven  in- 
quiries that  evening,  varying  from, 
"How's  the  sick  lady?"  to,  "Jim 
Wilmer's  gal  perking  up  a  little  arter 
her  faint?  "  and  for  the  rest  of  Mari- 
an's stay  in  Mariposa  she  proved  that 
kindliness  of  heart  had  been  one  of 
the  "fast colors." 

It  was  but  natural  that  Cutey  should 
feel  a  friendly  interest,  since  he  dealt 
out  at  least  two  hundred  extra  drinks, 
at  highly  remunerative  prices,  on  her 
account  that  evening;  and  moreover, 
the  Doctor  "  tipped  "  him  handsomely 
for  extra  care  and  attention.  In  a 
week  after  her  arrival,  Marian  had 
leamed  all  that  anybody  in  Mariposa 
knew  regarding  "Jim."  She  wore 
that  curious  ring  upon  her  finger  now. 
There  were  two  letters  upon  the  disk, 
but  no  one  ever  had  the  hardihood  to 
ask  what  they  were. 

Punks,  whose  eyes  were  keen,  and 
whose  curiosity  was  keener,  declared 
that  they  were  "il,"  with  a  "Uttie 
quirl-like  "  between. 

Punks  also  knew — a  fact  which  did 
credit  to  his  powers  and  habits  of  ob- 
servation— ^that  on  the  disk  of  the  ring 
which  Jim  wore  on  his  little  finger 
were  the  letters  "Fa." 

Punks  desired  to  know  what  "Fa- 
il" speUed  but  "fail."  He  further 
inquired  "what  they  wanted  to  hev 
sech  a  doggoned  mis'able  word  as  thet 
on  a  ring  fur?  " 

"T'orter  be  *love'  or  sunthln',"  he 
added  critically. 

It  was  only  after  much  questioning 
in  divers  places,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
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deal  of  pati€ii06  and  some  finesse,  that 
Marian  learned  the  present  where- 
abouts of  the  half-crazed  hermit  '^all 
unblessed."  When  last  seen,  some- 
thing less  than  a  week  before  her  arri- 
val, he  had  been  wandering  through 
the  neighboring  mountains,  half- 
clothed  in  wretched  rags,  living  on 
berries  and  roots,  alternately  mutter- 
ing and  shrieking  the  vagaries  of  his 
unhinged  mind. 

They  were  loth  to  tell  her,  eren 
those  who  knew  it.  Their  rude  ez^ 
temals  seemed  to  hare  nmiB  theitf 
hearts  softer.  It  hurt  tiwm  to  aea  tiifl 
pink  color  fade  from  her  eheela%  and 
the  shadow  of  sharp  pain  ereep  ever 
her  beautifui  face ;  so  she  had  to  learn 
the  lesson  of  smiling  when  her  heart 
ached  worst.  The  two  Mexicans,  cat- 
tle hecsAers,  who  had  seen  him,  were 
eageriy  questioned;  but  they  could 
tell  nothing  that  she  did  not  know, 
save  that  they  were  quite  sure  that  it 
was  Jim,  and  not  some  other  unfortu- 
nate, whom  they  had  seen. 

They  gave  a  stupid  assent  when 
asked  by  Marian  to  secure  him  and 
bring  him  into  town  the  next  time 
that  they  saw  him ;  and  a  *^  ^  Sefior," 
considerably  less  stupid  in  a  subse- 
quent private  interview  with  Jack, 
who  promised  them  *^heap  money" 
for  their  labor. 

Marian  had  the  books  which  Jim 
had  left  in  the  cabin:  commonplace 
Greek  and  Latin  books,  which  might 
have  belonged  to  anybody,  save  that 
on  one  fly  leaf  was  written  in  a  scrawl- 
ing hand,  "J.  C,  Wibner,"  and  this 
yellow  page,  and  this  faded  ink,  she 
covered  with  her  kisses  and  baptized 
with  her  tears.  And  another  weary 
week  crept  by. 

The  Doctor  noticed  with  disappro- 
bation strongly  expressed  how  pale 
and  worn-looking  the  pretty  wonum 
grew.  Not  professionally ;  indeed,  his 
title  was  merely  honorary,  bestowed 
in  recognition  of  his  services  in  pre- 
scribing the  ^'Golden  Anti-bilious 
Pills  "  for  Bob  Jinks,  which,  or  nature 
in  spite  of  them,  had  effected  a  cure, 
and  restored  to  bereft  Mariposa  society 
an  efficient  and  valuable  member. 


The  Doctor's  interest  afforded  con- 
siderable amusement  to  the  habitues 
of  the  '*  Grand  "  Tt)ar-room,  and  they 
fairly  roared  with  sympathy  when  he 
profanely  expressed  his  sorrow  to  see 
her  wasting  her  beauty  in  tears  over 
"another  feller." 

One  Saturday  night,  two  weeks  and 
a  day  since  Marian's  arrival,  the  whole 
population  of  the  town  were  at  the 
Grand,  either  drinking,  gambling,  or 
yunnhaMng  provisions  of  Cutey's  dep- 
uty, who  presided  over  the  tin  can  de- 
^ntment  with  activity  and  grace ;  and 
all,  whatever  their  occupation,  were 
swearing  vigorously  and  unceasingly. 

Marian  sat  up  stairs  in  her  tiny  room 
burning  with  feverish  anxiety.  Her 
long  years  of  home-waiting,  the  oon^ 
fortless  journey,  even  the  first  week  of 
uncertainty,  had  been  easier  to  bear 
than  this  anxious  waiting.  The  Mexi* 
cans  had  not  hesitated  to  say  that  he 
must  be  dead  by  this  time ;  but  that  she 
did  not  believe ;  he  might  be  starring, 
crazed,  nearly  dead,  but  surely  she 
might  see  him  once  more  and  hear  him 
say  that  he  forgave  her;  perhaps  even 
nurse  him  back  to  reason  and  health 
and  hope  again. 

The  brawling  and  laughter  down 
stairs  made  her  shudder.  "If  I  was 
only  a  maul"  she  whispered  fiercely, 
clenching  her  little  hands.  "Can  I 
do  nothing  butsit  here  and  wait!  Oh, 
God,  be  merciful!  "  she  cried. 

Then  suddenly  a  thought  flashed  in- 
to her  mind.  8he  did  not  stop  to  think 
of  it ;  she  acted  upon  it. 

The  Doctor's  partner,  profoundly 
studying  his  cards,  was  somewhat 
disconcerted  to  see  the  table  kicked 
over,  and  the  Doctor's  "  hand  "  on  the 
floor.  Without  a  question,  he  put  hia 
hand  back  for  his  pistol,  when  the 
sudden  stillness  in  the  room  caught  his 
attention,  and  all  that  followed  caused 
him  to  forget  the  affront. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  her  dis- 
ordered hair  flying  about  her  face,  her 
clear  eyes  flashing  with  excitement, 
her  cheeks  flaming  with  color,  more 
beautiful  than  they  had  ever  seen  her 
look  before,  Marian  stood  waiting  for 
silence.    Men  crowded  up  to  the  door-     qTp 
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ways  and  filled  the  windows,  certain 
from  the  sudden  quiet  that  ^*  some- 
thing was  up." 

*'  Won't  you  help  me?  "  she  cried  out. 
*  ^  What  can  /do  to  find  him?  He  may 
be  starving  to  death  I  He  would  not 
have  left  you  to  starve!  You" — 
she  gasped  and  drew  her  breath  hard 
— *'you — ^whom  he  was  g^ood  to — ^you 
remember — a  hundred  things,  but  you 
lerget  himl  and  let  him— rave  his 
life  away— and  starve  to  deaths 
alone."  She  choked.  She  could  not 
speak  another  word  I  but  she  stood 
with  her  lips  parted,  her  eyes  flashing, 
looking  eagerly,  almost  angrily,  from 
one  face  to  another. 

Oircua  Jack  bounded  on  to  a  table ; 
it  was  rickety,  and  reeled  with  his 
weight;  but  Punks  and  Bob  Jinks 
steadied  it;  they  were  friends  of 
Jack's;  besides,  they  had  just  won 
from  him  at  poker,  and  felt  very 
friendly.  **  Fellers  I  "  said  Jack,  "  to- 
morrow's Sunday.  I'm  going  out  ter 
hunt  fer  poor  Jim,  and  ain*t  comin' 
back  till  I  find  him.  Them  as  wants 
ter  'company  me  Idn  call  at  my  cabin 
to-night." 

'^  I  will  go  with  you,  Jack,"  said  the 
Doctor  impressively. , 

*'  Me,  too,  you  betl "  <»ied  Sootty. 

<'Ck>unt  me  in,"  growled  a  bass 
voice  from  the  window. 

"Me  too, "  squeaked  Punks.  **  All 
as'll  go  say,  *  AyP" 

And  an  "Ayl"  came  from  those 
rough  voices  with  such  a  ringing 
burst  of  good  will  as  must  have  star- 
tled the  very  birds  asleep  in  the  dis- 
tant trees. 

Nayt  some  faint  echo  of  it  may 
have  been  heard  at  the  very  gates  of 
heaven  itself.  The  tears  rolled  down 
Marian's  cheeks.  She  tried  to  say, 
''Qod  bless  you  I"  but  the  tears  had 
the  right  of  way,  and  the  words  broke 
into  something  unintelligible. 

A  sudden  shame  came  over  them 
that  they  had  not  thought  of  this  be- 
fore. Memories  of  homes,  of  moth- 
ers, of  wives,  came  knocking  at  their 
hearts,  and  would  not  be  denied. 
The  sleeves  of  rough  and  not  over 


clean  flannel  shirts  were  drawn  across 
eyes  that  had  scorned  tears,  through 
sickness,  discomfort,  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Cutey  came  to  the  rescue. 

"  Gentlemen  1 "  he  said,  waving  his 
hand  over  the  bar,  '*  help  yourselves. 
My  j'ints  are  sti£[,  and  I  can't  go;  bat 
I'll  treat  the  crowd.  Free  drinks, 
gentlemen  I" 

And  leaving  his  bar  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  thirsty  friends,  Cutey 
offered  his  arm  to  Marian,  and  escorted 
her  to  her  own  door,  where  he  took 
leave  of  her  with  a  low  bow. 

Then  he  went  down  stairs  four  steps 
at  a  time,  lest  his  choice  liquors 
should  be  annihilated  in  his  absence. 

It  was  Monday  noon  when  they  re- 
turned. Marian  sat  at  the  window  in 
the  easiest  chair  the  house  afforded, 
sickening  with  fever.  She  watched 
them  coming  into  town  with  a  restless, 
helpless  anxiety.  She  watched  them 
scatter  to  their  cabins,  and  saw  Circus 
Jack  coming  on  toward  the  hotel  alone. 

She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 
He  had  said  that  he  would  never  come 
back  until  he  found  him.  Had  they 
become  discouraged,  or 

She  could  not  believe  that  they  had 
found  him.  Her  heart  seemed  to  cry 
out,  "  Noi  nol "  Jack  came  up,  with 
little  Mrs.  Sharpe  at  his  heels. 

''Be  keerfull"  said  the  faded  wo- 
man.    '*  She  mighty  poorly." 

Jack  came  in  as  lightly  as  his  heavy 
boots  would  allow. 

*'The  boys  said  fur  me  ter  tell  yer 
they  wus  all  dretf ul  sorry  fur  yer.  We 
buried  him  jist  wharwe  found  him. 
He'd  a  ben  dead  nigh  on  to  a  couple  of 
weeks,  I  reckon.  Don't  yer  look  so, 
lady.  Poor  Jim!  he  wam't  never 
happy,  even  when  he  was  drunk.  He's 
better  off  up  thar.  We  flung  a  few 
stones  together  to  mark  the  place,  and 
I'll  guide  you  and  Mrs.  Shazpe  thar 
any  time." 

Then,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  whis- 
per, he  added  tenderly,  '*  And  I  tuk 
the  ring  offen  his  finger.  He  couldn't 
fight  fur  it  now;  an  I  thought  as 
mebby  you'd  like  it." 
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He  took  it  from  the  comer  of  his 
handkerchief;  she  held  up  her  finger 
for  it,  and  he  slipped  it  on.  Then  he 
saw  that  the  letters  spelled  '*  Faith." 
'*Thet  Punks  P'  he  thought  to  him- 
self contemptuously. 

6he  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a 
stony  smile — no  tears  now. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  said. 

Four  weeks  afterward  the  Doctor 
lifted  Marian  into  the  stage.  She  was 
strong  enough  for  her  journey  now, 
she  said.  Two  days  before  she  had 
visited  the  lonely  cairn.  It  was  a 
tiresome  horseback  ride  too.  She 
seemed  to  be  getting  well  very  fast. 
The  Doctor  told  her  so. 

"People  never  die  when  they  wish 
to,**  she  answered  sadly. 

Cireus  Jack  came  to  the  stage-door 
tobidhcr"Good-by." 


'^What  can  I  do  for  you  to  thank 
you?  '*  she  asked  earnestly. 

Jack  hesitated. 

*'Ef  you  wouldn't  mind,  ma*am," 
he  said,  '^I'd  like — ^to—^kiss  your 
hand.  Pve  got  a  dear  old  mother 
home — ef  you  wouldn't  mind! " 

Without  a  blush  or  a  change  of 
countenance  she  put  her  arm  around 
his  neck  and  kissed  his  lips. 

*'Gk)od-byj  dear  old  fellow,**  she 
said. 

Then  Scotty  cracked  his  whip,  the 
crowd  on  the  piazza  raised  their  hats 
^^ven  the  poor,  chagrined  Doctor — a 
subdued  cheer  was  given,  and  the  lum- 
bering stage  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of 
dust,  the  nodding  mariposas  on  the 
hillside  looking  curiously  at  it  as  it 
went  by. 

Olaba  G.  Dollivbb. 
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"^rOT  tiiey  who  know  the  awful  gibbet's  aagQisb« 
«LN      Not  they  who,  n^hHe  tad  years  go  by  them,  in 
Hie  sunless  c^  of  lonely  prisons  languish, 
Do  euffer  fullest  penalty  for  sin. 
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Tl$  they  who  walk  the  highways  unsuspected, 
Tet  with  grim  fear  for  ever  at  their  side. 

Who  clasp  the  corpse  of  some  sin  undetected, 
A  corpse  no  grave  or  cofiin  lid  can  hide. 


*Tis  they  who  are  in  their  own  chambers  haanted 
By  thoughts  that  like  unwelcome  guests  intrnda, 

Aad  dt  down  uninvited  and  unwanted, 
And  mako  a  nii^tmare  of  the  solitude. 
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rhad  been  known  for  some  time 
that  M.  Paul  de  Musset  was  pre- 
paring a  biography  of  bis  illustrious 
brother,  and  the  knowledge  had  been 
gratefol  to  Alfred  de  Mnsset's  many 
lovers ;  for  the  author  of  '*  Rolla  "  and 
the  **Lettre  It  Lamartine'*  has  lorers. 
The  book  has  at  last  appeared — ^more 
than  twenty  years  after  the  death  of 
its  hero.*  It  is  probably  not  unfair  to 
suppose  that  a  motive  for  delay  has 
been  removed  by  the  recent  death  of 
Mme.  Sand.  M.  Paul  de  Musset's  vol- 
ume proves,  we  confess,  rather  disap- 
pointing. It  is  a  careful  and  graceful, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  very  slight  per- 
formance, such  as  was  to  be  expected 
from  the  author  of  **  Lui  et  Elle  "  and 
of  the  indignant  refutation  (in  the  bi- 
ographical notice  which  accompanies 
the  octavo  edition  of  Alfred  de  Mus- 
set's  works)  of  M.  Taine's  statement 
that  the  poet  was  addicted  to  walking 
about  the  streets  late  at  night.  As 
regards  this  latter  point,  M.  Paul  de 
Musset  hastened  to  declare  that  his 
brother  had  no  such  habits — ^that  his 
customs  weire  those  of  a  gentUhamme; 
by  which  the  biogn^her  would  seem 
to  mean  that  when  the  poft  went 
abroad  after  dark  it  was  in  his  own 
carriage,  or  at  least  in  a  hired  cab, 
summoned  from  the  nearest  stand. 
M.  Paul  de  Musset  is  a  devoted  broth- 
er and  an  agreeable  writer ;  but  he  is 
not,  from  the  critic's  point  of  view, 
the  ideal  biographer.  This,  however, 
is  not  seriously  to  be  regretted,  for  it 
is  little  to  be  desired  that  the  ideal  bi- 
ography of  Alfred  de  Musset  should 
be  written,  or  that  he  should  be  de- 
livered over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  critics.  Those  who  really  care  for 
him  would  prefer  to  judge  him  with 
all  kinds  of  allowances  and  indul- 
gences— sentimentally    and    imagina- 

M9  (Kuvret,*^    Ftf  Pattl  db  Mubsbt.    Puis : 
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tively.    Between  him  and  his  readers 
it  is  a  matter  of  affection,  or  it  is  no- 
thing at  all;  and  there  is  something 
very  happy,  therefore,  in  M,  Paul  de 
Musset's  fond,  fraternal  reticency  and 
extenuation.    He  has  related  his  broth- 
er's life  as  if  it  were  a  pretty  "  story  " ; 
and  indeed  there  is  enough  that  was 
pretty  in  it  to  justify  him.    "We  should 
decline  to  profit  by  any  information 
that  might  be  offered  us  in  regard  to 
its  prosaic,  its  possibly  shabby  side. 
To  make  the  story  complete,  however, 
there  appears  simultaneously  with  M. 
Paul  de  Musset's  volume  a  publication 
of  a  quite  different  sort — a  memoir  of 
the  poet  by  a  clever  (German  writer, 
Herr  Paul  Lindau.*    Herr  lindau  is 
highly  appreciative,   but  he  is   also 
critical,  and  he  says  a  great  many 
things  which  M.  Paul  de  Musset  leaves 
unsaid.    As  becomes  a  German  biog- 
rapher, he  is  very  minute  and  exhaus- 
tive, and  a  stranger  who  should  desire 
a  ** general  idea''  of  the  poet  would 
probably  get  more  instruction  from  his 
pages  than  from  the  French  memoir. 
Thtit  fault  is  indeed  that  ttfey  are  ap- 
parently addressed  to  persons  whose 
mind  is  supposed  to  be  a  blank  with 
regard  to  the  author  of  **  Rolla.'*  The 
exactions  of  bookmaking  alone  can  ex- 
plain the  long  analyses  and  prose  par- 
aphrases of  Alfred  de  Musaet's  come- 
dies and  tales  to  which  Herr  Lindau 
treats  his  readers — ^the  dreariest  kind 
of  reading  when  an  author  is  not  in 
himself  essentially  inaccessible.  Either 
one  has  not  read  Alfred  de  Musset's 
comedies  or  not  felt  the  charm  of 
them — ^in  which  case  one  will  not  be 
likely  to  resort  to  Herr  Lindau's  me- 
motra — or  one  ha$  read  tbem,  in  the 
churming  original,  and  can  therefore 
dispense  with  an    elaborate   German 
rhumS. 
In  saying  just  now  that  M.  Paul  de 

*  "Alfred  de  Mimet.'*   Yon  Paul  Lesdav. 
Berlin :  Hofmaim. 
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Mosset's  biography  of  his  brother  ia 
disappointing,  we  meant  more  partic- 
ularly to  express  oar  regret  that  he  has 
giren  US  no  letters — or  given  as  at 
least  bat  two  or  three.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  he  had  no  more  in  his 
hands.  Alfred  de  Masset  lived  in  a 
very  compact  circle;  he  spent  his 
whole  life  in  Paris,  and  his  friends 
lived  in  Paris  near  him.  He  was  lit- 
tle separated  from  his  brother,  who 
appears  to  have  been  his  best  friend 
(M.  Paal  de  Masset  was  six  years  Al- 
fred's senior),  and  mach  of  his  life  was 
passed  ander  the  same  roof  with  the 
other  members  of  his  family.  Seeing 
his  friends  constantly,  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  write  to  them ;  and  as  he  saw 
little  of  the  world  ^  the  larger  sense 
of  the  phrase),  he  woald  have  had 
probably  bat  little  to  write  aboat.  He 
made  but  one  attempt  at  travelling — 
his  journey  to  Italy,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  with  George  Band.  "He 
made  no  important  journeys,''  says 
Herr  lindau,  "and  if  one  excepts  his 
love  affairs,  he  really  had  no  experi- 
ences." Bat  his  love  affairs,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  coold  not  properly  be  talk- 
ed about.  M.  de  Musset  shows  good 
taste  in  not  pretending  to  narrate 
them.  He  mentions  two  or  three  of 
the  more  important  episodes  of  this 
class,  and  with  regard  to  the  others  he 
says  that  when  he  does  not  mention 
them  they  may  always  be  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  perhaps  indeed  in  a 
limited  sense  that  Alfred  de  Masset*s 
love  affairs  may  be  said  to  have  been 
in  some  cases  more  important  than  in 
others.  It  was  his  own  philosophy 
that  in  this  matter  one  thing  is  about 
as  good  as  another — 

Aimer  est  le  grand  point;  qa^trnportelamattresaer 
<^lmpoirte  le  ilaoon  ponrm  qa'on  alt  HTresse  ? 

Patting  aside  the  "ivreese,"  which 
was  constant,  Musset's  life  certainly 
offers  little  material  for  narration.  He 
wrote  a  few  poems,  tales,  and  come- 
dies, and  that  is  all.  "Redid  nothing, 
in  the  sterner  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  inactive,  indolent,  idle;  his  record 
has  very  few  dates.  Two  or  three 
times  the  occasion  to  do  something 


was  offered  him,  bat  he  shook  his 
head  and  let  it  pass.  It  was  proposed 
to  him  to  accept  a  place  as  attach^  to 
the  French  embassy  at  Madrid,  a  com- 
fortable salary  being  affixed  to  the 
post.  But  Musset  found  no  inspira- 
tion in  the  prospect.  He  had  written 
about  Spain  in  his  earlier  years — be 
hod  song  in  the  most  charming  fash- 
ion about  Joanas  and  Pepitas,  about 
sefioras  in  mantillas  stealing  down  pal- 
ace staircases  that  look  "blue  "  in  the 
starlight.  Bat  the  desire  to  9ee  the 
picturesqaeness  that  he  had  fancied 
proved  itself  to  have  none  of  the  force 
of  a  motive.  This  is  the  fact  in  Mus- 
set's life  which  the  writer  of  these 
lines  finds  most  regrettable— the  fact 
of  his  contented  smallness  of  horizon 
— the  fact  that  on  his  own  line  he 
should  not  have  cared  to  go  further. 
There  is  something  really  exasperating 
in  the  sight  of  a  picturesque  poet  wan- 
tonly slighting  an  opportunity  to  go 
to  Spain — ^the  Spain  of  forty  years  ago. 
It  does  violence  even  to  that  minimum 
of  intellectual  eagerness  which  is  the 
portion  of  a  contemplative  mind.  It 
is  annoying  to  think  that  Alfred  de 
Masset  should  have  been  meagrely 
contemplative.  This  is  the  weakness 
that  tells  against  him,  more  than  the 
weakness  of  what  would  be  called  his 
excesses.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
his  own  peculiar  genius,  it  was  a  good 
fortune  for  him  to  be  susceptible  and 
tender,  sensitive  and  passionate.  The 
trouble  was  not  that  he  was  all  this, 
but  that  he  was  lax  and  soft ;  that  he 
had  too  little  energy  and  cariosity. 
Shelley  was  at  least  equally  tremulous 
and  sensitive— equally  a  victim  of  his 
impressions,  and  an  echo,  as  it  were, 
of  his  temperament.  But  even  Mus- 
set's fondest  readers  must  feel  that 
Shelley  had  within  him  a  firm,  divine- 
ly-tempered spring  against  which  his 
spirit  might  rebound  indefinitely.  As 
regards  intense  sensibility— that  fine- 
ness of  feeling  which  is  the  pleasure 
and  pain  of  the  poetic  nature — ^M.  Paul 
de  Masset  tells  two  or  three  stories  of 
his  brother  which  remind  one  of  the 
anecdotes  reof^rded.  of  the  author  of 
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the  "  Ode  to  the  West  l?fmd."     •*  On« 

of  the  things  which  he  loTcd  best  in 

the  world  was  a  certain  exclamation  of 

Bacine's  '  Pbiidra, '  which  e<]»ffes8es  by 

its  hiMorrme  the  trouble  of  her  sickened 

heart: 

Ariane,  d*  soBor,  de  quel  tmoor  ble«^» 

VooB  mourfitef  mx  bwdi  oh  joqm  ftdm  laiatte  1 

When  Rach^  used  to  murmur  forth 
this  strange,  unexpected  plaint,  Al- 
fred always  took  his  head  in  his  two 
hands  and  turned  pale  with  emotion.  ** 
The  author  describes  the  poet's  ear- 
ly years,  and  gives  several  very  pretty 
anecdotes  of  his  childhood.  Alfred 
de  Musset  was  bom  in  1810,  in  the 
middle  of  old  Paris,  on  aapot  familiar 
to  those  many  Americaa  yidtors  who 
wander  across  the  Seine,  better  and 
better  pleased  as  they  go,  to  the  muse- 
um of  the  Hdtel  de  Cluny.  The  house 
in  which  Muaset's  parent  lived  was 
close  to  this  beautiful  monument — a 
happy  birthi^iace  for  a  poet;  but  both 
the  house  and  the  street  have  now  dis- 
H.  Paul  de  Miteset  does 


not  rehite  that  his  brother  began  to 
versify  in  his  infancy ;  but  Alfred  was 
indeed  hardly  more  than  an  infant 
when  he  achieved  his  first  success. 
The  poems  published  under  the  title  of 
<*Contesd'£spagne  et  dltalie''  were 
composed  in  his  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth years;  he  had  but  just  com- 
pleted his  nineteenth  when  the  volume 
into  which  they  had  been  gathered  was 
put  forth.  There  are  certainly — ^if  one 
considers  the  quality  of  the  poems- 
few  mora  striking  examples  of  literary 
precocity.  The  cases  ol  Chatterton 
and  Keats  may  be  equnlly  remarkable, 
bat  they  are  not  more  so.  These  first 
boyish  verses  of  Hnsset  have  a  vivaci- 
ty, a  briUianpy,  a  freedom  of  fueling 
aid  of  fancy  which  may  well  have 
oharmed  the  little  thuuk  to  which  he 
read  them  aloud — the  group  of  litt^ra- 
teur?  and  artists  which  clustered  about 
Viotor  Hugo,  who,  although  at  this 
time  very  young,  was  already  famous. 
M.  Paul  de  Musset  intimates  that  U 
his  brother  was  at  tliis  moment  (and 
as  we  may  woj^go^^  indeed,  alwayi|) 
one  of  the  warmcBt  admirem  of  the 


great  authorcf  ^^Hemani''  and  those 
other  splendid  productions  which  pro- 
ject their  violet  glow  across  the 
threshold  of  the  literary  era  of  1880« 
and  if  'Victor  Hugo  gave  kindly  audi- 
ence to  '*Don  Paez*'  and  *'Mar- 
doche,*'  this  kindness  declined  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fame  of  the  younger 
poet  expanded.  Alfred  de  Musset 
was  certsinly  not  fortunate  in  his  rela- 
tions with  his  more  distinguished  con- 
temporaries. Yictor  Hugo  **  drop- 
ped'' him;  it  would  lurre  been  better 
for  him  if  George  Sand  had  never 
taken  him  up;  and  Lamaitine,  to 
whom,  in  the  shape  of  a  passionate 
epistle,  he  addressed  the  meet  beautir 
ful  of  his  own,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  poems,  acknowledged 
the  compliment  only  many  years  after 
it  was  paid.  The  oinaeU  was  aU 
for  Spain,  for  local  color,  for  sere- 
nades, and  daggers,  and  Gothic  arches. 
It  was  nothing  if  not  audacious  (it  was 
in  the  van  of  the  Bomaatic  movementX 
and  it  was  partisl  to  what  is  called  in 
France  the  ^^humoiistic"  as  well  ss 
to  the  ferociously  sentimentaL  Mus- 
set produced  a  certain  '^Balladekla 
Lune  "  which  began — 

(T^tatt  dans  la  iralt  bnias 
Snr  le  docher  Jaiud, 

La  lane 
Oomme  Qn  point  anriu  1 1 

This  assimilation  of  the  moon  sus- 
pended above  a  church  spire  to  a  dot 
upon  an  i  became  among  the  young 
Romanticists  a  sort  of  symbcd  of  what 
they  should  do  and  dare ;  just'  as  ia 
the  oppoeite  camp  it  became  a  by-word 
of  horror.  But  this  was  only  playing 
at  poetry,  and  in  his  next  things 
produced  in  the  following  year  or  two^ 
Musset  struck  a  graver  and  more  reso- 
nant chord.  The  pieces  published  un- 
der the  title  of  '*Un  Spectacle  dans  un 
Fauteuil "  have  all  the  youthful  grace 
acud  gi^ety  of  those  that  preceded 
ihem;  but  they  have  beyond  this  a 
suggcMtioa  of  the  quality  wMch  gives 
so  high  a  value  to  the  avthor's  later 
and  best  veiMi— th»  accent  of  geai^ 
ine  passion.  It  is  hard  to  see  what* 
just  yet,  Alficed  de  Vmmet  hftd  to  b* 
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passfonate  about;  bat  paasicm,  with 
«  poet,  even  when  it  is  most  genninef 
is  very  much  of  an  affair  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  the  personal  temperament 
(independent,  we  mean,  of  strong  pro- 
yoking  caoaes),  and  the  sensibilities  of 
this  yoong  man  were  already  exqoi- 
sitely  active.  His  poems  found  a  great 
many  admirers,  and  these  admirers 
were  often  women.  Hence  for  the 
young  poet,  says  M.  Paul  de  Musset,  a 
great  many  romantic  and  ^^Boccack- 
«niM9'*  adventures.  '^On  several  oc- 
casions I  was  awaked  in  the  middle  of 
the  nig^t  to  give  my  opinion  on  some 
question  of  high  prudence.  All  these 
little  stories  having  been  confided  to 
me  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  forget  them;  but  I 
may  affirm  that  more  than  one  of  them 
would  have  aroused  the  envy  of  Ba8> 
son^pierre  and  Lauzun«  Women  at 
that  time  were  not  wholly  absorbed  in 
their  care  for  luxury  and  dress.  To 
hope  to  please,  young  men  had  no 
need  to  be  rich ;  and  it  served  a  pur- 
pose to  have  at  nineteen  years  of  age 
the  prestige  of  talent  and  glory." 
This  is  very  pretty,  as  well  as  very 
Gallic;  but  it  is  rather  vague,  and  we 
may  without  offence  suspect  it  to  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  that  conven- 
tional coup  de  ehapeaa  which  every 
self-respecting  Frenchman  renders  to 
actual  or  potential,  past,  present,  or 
future  gallantry.  Doubtless,  however, 
Husset  was,  in  the  native  phrase, 
land.  He  lived  with  his  father  and 
mother,  his  brother  and  sister;  his 
purse  was  empty ;  Seville  and  Granada 
w^e  very  far  away;  and  these  ''An- 
dalusian  passions,"  as  IL  Baul  de  Mus- 
set says,  were  mere  reveries  and  boy- 
ish visions*  But  they  were  the  visions 
of  a  boy  who  was  all  ready  to  compare 
reality  with  romance,  and  who,  in 
fact,  very  soon  acceded  to  a  proposal 
which  appeared  to  offer  a  peculiar 
combination  of  the  two.  It  is  notice- 
able, by  the  way,  that  from  our  mod- 
est Anglo-Saxon  point  of  view  these 
same  ^^Andalusian  passions,"  dealing 
phiefly  with  ladies  tumbling  about  on 
disordered  couches,  and  pairs  of  lov- 


ers who  take  refuge  from  an  exhausted 
vocabulary  in  hUmg  each  other,  are  an 
odd  sort  of  thing  for  an  ingenuous 
lad,  domiciled  in  the  manner  M.  Paul 
de  Musset  describes,  and  hardly  old 
enough  to  have  a  latch-key,  to  lay  on 
the  family  breakfast  table.  But  this 
was  very  characteristic  all  round. 
'Musset  was  not  a  didactic  poet,  and  it 
was  not  for  him  to  lose  time  by  taking 
his  first  steps  as  one.  His  business 
was  to  talk  about  love  in  unmistak- 
able terms,  to  proclaim  its  pleasures 
and  pains  with  all  possible  eloquence; 
and  he  would  have  been  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  he  should  have 
blushed  or  stammered  in  preluding  to 
BO  beautiful  a  theme.  Herr  Lindau 
thinks  that  even  in  the  germ  Musset*s 
inspiration  Ib  already  vicious — ^that 
*' his  wonderful  talent  was  almost  si- 
multaneously ripe  and  corrupted." 
But  Herr  Lindau  speaks  from  the  mod- 
est Saxon  p<^t  of  view;  a  point  of 
view,  however,  from  which,  in  such  a 
matter,  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said. 
The  great  event  in  Alfred  de  Mus^ 
set^s  life,  most  people  would  say,  was 
his  journey  to  Italy  with  G^rge  Sand. 
This  event  has  been  abundantly — su- 
perabundantly—described, and  ^err 
Lindau,  in  the  volume  before  us,  de- 
votes a  long  chapter  to  it  and  lingers 
over  it  with  peculiar  complacency. 
Our  own  sentiment  would  be  that 
there  is  something  extremely  displeas- 
ing in  the  publicity  which  has  attach- 
ed itself  to  the  episode ;  that  there  is 
indeed  a  sort  of  colossal  indecency  in 
the  way  it  has  passed  into  the  common 
fund  of  literary  gossip.  It  illustrates 
the  base,  the  weak,  the  trivial  side  of 
all  the  great  things  that  were  concern- 
ed in  it — ^fame,  genius,  and  love. 
Either  the  Italian  journey. was  in  its 
results  a  very  serious  affair  for  the 
remarkable  couple  who  undertook  it 
— in  which  case  it  should  be  left  in 
that  quiet  place  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  individual  into 
whi(^  public  intrusion  can  bring  no 
light,  but  only  darkness— or  else  it 
was  a  piece  of  levity  and  conscious 
self-display;  in  which  case  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  pablic  has  been  mrited  to 
it  on  false  grounds.  If  there  erer  was 
an  affair  it  should  be  becoming  to  be 
silent  about,  it  was  certainly  this  one ; 
but  neither  the  actors  nor  ihe  specta- 
tors have  been  of  this  way  of  thinking ; 
one  may  almost  say  that  there  exists  a 
Whole  literature  on  the  subject.  To 
this  literature  Herr  Lindanes  contribu- 
tion is  perh^M  the  most  ingenious. 
He  has  extracted  those  pages  from 
Paul  de  Musset's  noTsl  of  ^'Lui  et 
£lle"  which  treat  of  the  climax  of 
the  relations  of  the  hero  and  heroine, 
and  he  has  printed  the  names  of 
George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset  in- 
stead of  the  fictitious  names.  The  re- 
sult is  perhaps  of  a  nature  to  refresh 
the  jaded  vision  of  most  loveis  of 
scandal. 

We  must  add  that  some  of  his  judg- 
ments on  the  matter  happen  to  hare  a 
certain  felicity.  JL  Paul  de  Musset 
has  narrated  the  story  more  briefly — 
having,  indeed,  by  the  publication  of 
«<  Lui  et  £lle,"  earned  the  right  to  be 
brief.  He  mentions  two  or  three  facts, 
however,  the  promulgation  of  which 
he  may  have  thought  it  proper,  as  we 
said  before,  to  postpone  to  Mme. 
Sand's  death.  One  of  them  is  suffi- 
ciently dramatic  Musset  had  met 
George  Sand  in  the  summer  of  1638, 
about  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
'*  Bolla  '* — seeing  her  for  the  first  time 
at  a  dinner  given  to  the  contributors 
of  the  *^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,"  at 
the  Trois  Frferes  Proven^aux.  George 
Sand  was  the  only  woman  present. 
Sainte-Beuve  had  already  endeavored 
to  bring  his  two  friends  together,  but 
the  attempt  had  failed,  owing  to 
George  Sand's  reluctance,  founded  on 
an  impression  that  she  should  not  like 
the  young  poet.  Alfred  de  Musset  was 
twenty-three  years  of  age;  George 
Sand,  who  had  published  '^ Indiana," 
'*  Valentine,  •»  and  '*L61ia,"  was  close 
upon  thirty.  Alfred  de  Musset,  as  the 
author  of  "RoUa,"  was  a  very  extra- 
ordinary young  man— quite  the  young 
man  of  whom  Heinrich  Heine  could 
say  **  he  has  a  magnificent  |Mt«^  before 
him."      Upon    his    introduction    to 


George  Sand,  an  intimacy  speedily  fol- 
lowed—an intimacy  conmiemorated  by 
the  lady  in  expansive  notes  to  Sainte- 
Beuve,  whom  she  kept  informed  of  its 
progress.  When  the  winter  came  the 
two  intimates  talked  of  leaving  Paris 
together,  and,  as  an  experiment,  paid 
a  visit  to  Fontainebleau.  The  experi- 
ment sucoeeded,  but  tiiis  was  not 
enougti,  and  they  formed  the  project 
of  going  to  Italy.  To  this  project,  as 
regarded  her  son,  Mme.  de  Musset 
refused  her  consent.  (Alfred's  father, 
we  should  say,  had  died  before  the 
publication  of  '^Rolla,"  leaving  his 
children  without  appreciable  property, 
though  during  his  lifetime,  occupying 
a  post  in  a  government  office,  he  had 
been  able  to  maintain  them  comfort- 
ably.) His  mother's  opposition  was 
so  vehement  that  Alfred  gave  up  the 
project,  and  countermanded  the  pre- 
parations that  had  already  been  made 
for  departure. 

'  *  That  evening  toward  nine  o'clock, " 
says  M.  Paul  de  Musset,  **  our  mother 
was  alone  with  her  daughter  by  the 
fireside,  when  she  was  informed  that  a 
lady  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  door 
in  a  hired  carriage,  and  begged  urgent- 
ly to  speak  with  her.  She  went  down 
accompanied  by  a  servant.  The  un- 
known lady  named  herself;  she  be- 
sought this  deeply  grieved  mother  to 
confide  her  son  to  her,  saying  that  she 
would  haye  for  him  a  maternal  affec- 
tion and  care.  As  promises  did  not 
avail,  she  went  so  far  as  sworn  vows, 
^e  used  all  her  eloquence,  and  she 
must  have  had  a  great  deal,  since  her 
enterprise  succeeded.  In  a  moment 
of  emotion  the  consent  was  given." 
The  author  of  '^  L61ia  "  and  the  author 
of  ''BoUa"  started  for  Italy  together. 
M.  Paul  de  Musset  mentions  that  he 
accompanied  them  to  the  mail  coach 
'^on  a  sad,  misty  evening,  in  the 
midst  of  circumstances  that  boded  ilL" 
They  spent  the  winter  at  Venice,  and 
M.  Paul  de  Musset  and  his  mother 
continued  to  hear  regul^ly  from 
Alfred.  But  toward  the  middle  of 
February  his  letters  suddenly  stopped, 
and  for  six  weeks  they  were  without 
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news.  They  were  on  the  point  of 
startmg  for  Italy,  to  pat  an  end  to 
their  BaspenM,  urban  they  receired  a 
melancholy  epistle  informing  them 
that  their  son  and  brother  was  on 
his  way  home.  He  was  slowly  recoT- 
ering  from  an  attack  of  brain  f eyer, 
bnt  as  soon  as  he  should  be  able  to 
drag  himself  along  he  would  seek  the 
vefage  of  the  paternal  roof. 

On  the  10th  of  April  he  reappeared 
alone.  A  quarter  of  a  centni^  later, 
and  a  short  time  after  his  death, 
Mme.  Sand  gave  to  the  world,  in 
the  gcdse  of  a  novel,  an  account  of  the 
erents  which  had  occupied  this  inter- 
val. The  account  was  highly  to  her 
own  advantage  and  much  to  the  dis- 
credit of  her  companion.  Paul  de 
Husset  immediately  retorted  with  a 
little  book  which  is  decidedly  poor  as 
fiction,  but  tolerably  good,  probably, 
as  history.  As  a  devoted  brother, 
given  all  the  circumstances,  it  was 
periiaps  the  best  tiling  he  could  do. 
It  is  believed  that  his  reply  was  more 
than,  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  Mme. 
wSand  had  bargained  for;  inasmuch  as 
he  made  use  of  documents  of  whose 
existence  she  had  been  ignorant.  Al- 
fred de  Musset,  suspecting  that  her 
version  of  their  relations  would  be 
given  to  the  world,  had,  in  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life,  dictated  to  his  broth- 
er a  detailed  statement  of  those  inci- 
dents to  which  misrepresentation 
would  chiefly  address  itself,  and  this 
narrative  Paul  de  Musset  simply  incor^ 
porated  in  his  noveL  The  gist  of  it 
is  that  the  poet's  companion  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  being  seriously  ill,  in 
Venice,  to  be  flagrantly  unfaithful, 
and  that,  discovering  her  infidelity, 
he  relapsed  into  a  brain  fever  whidi 
threatened  his  life,  and  from  which  he 
rose  only  to  make  his  way  home  with 
broken  wings  and  a  bleeding  heart. 

Mme.  Sand's  version  of  the  story 
is  that  his  companion's  infidelity  was 
a  delusion  of  the  fever  itself,  and  that 
the  charge  was  but  the  climax  of  a 
series  of  intolerable  afbronts  and  gener- 
al fantasticalities. 

Fancy  the  great  gossiping,  vulgar- 


minded  public  deliberatdy  invited  to 
ponder  this  delicate  question  I  The 
public  should  never  have  been  appeal- 
ed to;  but  once  the  appeal  made,  it 
administers  perforce  a  rough  justice  of 
its  own.  According  to  this  rough 
justice,  the  case  looks  badly  for  Mua- 
set's  fellow  traveller.  She  was  six 
years  older  than  he  (at  that  time  of 
Hfe  a  grave  fact) ;  she  had  drawn  him 
away  from  his  mother,  taken  him  in 
cha^,  assumed  a  responsibility.  Their 
literary  physiognomies  were  before  the 
woridf  and  she  was,  on  the  face  of  the 
matter,  the  riper,  stronger,  more  rea- 
sonable nature.  She  had  made  great 
pretensions  to  reason,  and  it  is  fair  to 
say  of  Alfred  de  Musset  that  he  had 
made  none  whatever.  What  the  pub- 
lic sees  is  that  the  latter,  unreason- 
able though  he  may  have  been,  comes 
staggering  home,  alone  and  forlorn, 
while  his  companion  remains  quietly 
at  Yenice  and  writes  three  or  four 
highly  successful  romances.  Herr  Lin- 
dau,  who  analyses  the  affair,  comes  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  the  gross  syn- 
thetic public;  and  he  qualifies  certain 
sides  of  it  in  terms  of  which  obserrant 
readers  of  C^rge  Sand's  writings  will 
recogniae  the  justice.  It  is  very  happy 
to  say  *^  she  was  something  of  a  Phil- 
istine ; "  that  at  the  bottom  of  all  ex- 
perience with  her  was  the  desire  to 
turn  it  to  some  economical  account; 
aud  that  she  probably  irritated  her 
companicm  in  a  high  degree  by  talking 
too  much  about  loving  him  as  a  moth- 
er and  a  sister.  (This,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  the  basis  of  action  with 
Th^r^se,  in  <'£Ue  et  LuL"  She  be- 
comes the  hero's  mistress  in  order  to- 
retain  him  in  the  filial  relation,  after- 
the  fashion  of  Rousseau's  friend,  Mme. 
de  Waiens.)  On  the  other  hand,  it. 
seems  hardly  fair  to  make  it  one  of 
Musset's  grievances  that  his  comrade:: 
was  industrious,  thrifty,  and  methodi- 
cal; that  she  had,  as  the  French  say,. 
de  Vofd/re;  and  that,  being  charged  with* 
the  maintenance  of  a  family,  she  al- 
lowed nothing  to  divert  her  from  pro- 
ducing her  daily  stint  of  '^copy." 
It  is  easy  to  believe  that  Musset  may 
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luiye  tried  the  pftdenoe  of  a  tntt<|ail 
Msociate.  0«org6  Sand's  Jaoqaas  Im* 
rent,  in  ^'£ne  et  Lni,"  is  a  aoficientlj 
▼ivid  portrait  of  a  iiighly  midowed,  bnt 
hopelessly  pettdant,  unreasonable,  and 
dinipated  egotist.  We  are  ftur  from 
snspecting  that  the  portrait  is  perfect- 
ly exact;  no  portrait  by  George  Sand 
is  perfectly  exact.  Whatever  point  of 
view  she  takes,  she  always  abounds 
too  mnoh  in  her  own  sense.  Bat  it 
eridently  has  a  tolerably  solid  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Herr  I^idau  holds  that 
Alfred  de  Musset's  life  was  literally 
blighted  by  the  grief  that  he  suffered 
in  Italy,  and  that  the  rest  of  his  career 
was  a  long,  erratic,  unprofitable  effort 
to  drown  die  recollection  of  it.  Our 
own  inclination  would  be  to  judge 
him  at  once  with  more  and  with  less 
indulgence.  Whether  deeerredly  or 
no,  there  is  nodonbt  that  his  suffering 
was  great;  Ida  brother  quotes  a  pas- 
sage from  a  document  written  five 
yeurs  after  the  event,  in  whidi  Alfred 
affirms  that,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
spent  four  months  shut  up  in  his  room 
in  incessant  tear^^^eais  interrupted 
only  by  a  ^* mechanical"  game  of 
chess  in  the  evening.  But  Musset,  like 
aU  poets,  was  essentially  a  creature  of 
impression;  as  with  all  poets,  his  sen- 
timental faculty  needed  constantly  to 
renew  itself.  He  found  his  account 
in  sorrow,  or  at  least  in  emotion,  and 
we  may  say,  in  difieiing  from  Herr 
lindau,  that  he  was  not  a  man  to  let 
a  grievance  grow  stale.  To  feel  per- 
manently the  need  of  smothering  sot- 
rowis  in  a  certain  sense  to  be  sobered 
by  it.  Musset  was  never  sobered 
(a  cynical  commentator  would  say  he 
was  never  sober).  Emotions  bloomed 
again  ligtitly  and  brilliantly  on  the 
very  stem  on  which  others  had  with- 
ered. After  the  catastrophe  at  times 
his  imagination  saved  him,  distinctly, 
from  permanent  depression ;  and  on  a 
different  line,  this  same  imagination 
helped  him  into  dissipation. 

M.  Paul  de  Musset  mentions  that  in 
1887  his  brother  conceived  a  *' passion 
s^rieuse  "  for  an  attractive  young  lady, 
and  that  the  UaUon  lasted  two  years — 


^^two  ysara  durfaig  whidi  &ere  waa 
never  a  quaizel,  a  storm,  a  cooling-off ; 
nev«f  a  pretext  for  umbrage  or  jea« 
lousy.  This  is  why, "he adds,  "there 
is  nothing  to  be  told  of  theow  Two 
years  of  love  wiMioQt  a  eloud  cannot 
be  narrated."  Itisnotioeablethattkia 
is  the  third '<  pasdon  s^rieuse  "  that  M. 
PanI  de  Maaset  aUndes  to  since  tiw 
dolorous  weeks  which  followed  the 
return  from  Yenioe.  Shortly  after  1^ 
period  anotiier  passion  had  come  to  the 
front;  a  passion  wliidi,  like  that  which 
led  him  to  Italy,  was  destined  to  have 
a  tragical  termination.  This  particukr 
love  affair  is  commemorated,  in  acy 
cents  of  bitter  melancholy,  in  the 
"  Nuit  de  Ddoembre, "  just  as  the  other, 
whieh  had  found  its  catastrophe  at 
Yenioe,  figures,  by  dear  allusioa,  in 
^  *  Nuit  de  Mai, "  published  a  few  months 
before.  It  may  provoke  a  philoaophic 
smile  to  learn,  as  was  do  from  M.  Paid 
de  Musset^-candid  biographer  I-^-tfaat 
the  "  motives  "  of  tliese  two  poems  are 
not  identical,  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  assumed  to  be.  It  had  never  oo- 
ourred  to  tiie  reader  that  one  disiUtt^ 
sionment  could  f oUow  so  fast  upon  the 
heels  oi  another.  When  we  add  that 
a  short  tiooie  afterward*— as  the  dura- 
tion of  g^reat  intimacies  of  the  heart 
is  measured— Alfred  de  Musset  was 
ready  to  embark  upon  "  two  years  of 
love  without  a  doud  **  with  still  an- 
other object— to  say  nothing  of  the 
brief  interval'oontaining  a  sentimentsl 
episode  of  which  our  biographer  gives 
the  prettiest  account — ^we  seem  to  be 
justified  in  thinkuigthat,for  a  ''bUght^ 
ed''  life,  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset  ex- 
hibited a  certain  germinal  vivacity. 

During  Ma  stay  in  Italy  he  had  wnti> 
ten  nothing;  but  the  five  years  whidi 
followed  his  return  are  those  of  his 
most  active  and  biiUiant  productivity. 
The  finest  of  his  verses,  the  most  charm- 
ing of  his  talea,  the  most  original  of 
his  comedies,  belong  to  this  relatively 
busy  period.  £verythlng  that  he 
wrote  at  this  time  has  a  depth  and  in- 
tensity which  distingidshee  it  from  tiie 
jocosely  sentimental  productions  of  his 
d4but,  and  from  the  somewhi^  man- 
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aerod  and  rapidly  ek^gant  compoai- 
tioas  wbioh  he  pat  f  ortb«  at  wide  in* 
terralB,  diving  the  laat  fifteen  jean  of 
his  bfe.  Tiiis  was  the  period  of  Moa* 
set's  inteUectoal  virilitj.  He  was  yery 
precocious^  but  he  was  at  the  same 
time,  at  first,  Yery  youthfoL  On  the 
other  hand,  his  decline  began  eaiiy; 
in  DHMt  of  his  later  things,  especially 
in  hit  yerses  (they  become  yery  few  in 
nnmberX  the  inspiration  yisibiy  Tona 
thin.  '^Mon  yerre  n^est  pas  grand, 
mais  je  bois  dans  mon  yerre,"  he  had 
said,  and  boUi  clauses  of  the  sentence 
are  true.  His  glass  held  but  a  small 
quantity ;  the  best  of  his  yerses — those 
that  one  knows  by  heart  and  neyer 
wearies  of  repeating — are  yery  soon 
counted.  We  have  named  them  when 
we  haye  mentioned  ''BoUa,"  the 
"Nuit  de  Mai,"  the  "Nuit  d'Aout" 
and  the  **  Nuit  d'Octobre  " ;  the  *'  Let- 
tee  i  Lamartine,"  and  the  '^  Stances  d 
la  Malibran."  These,  howeyer,  are 
perfection;  and  if  Husset  had  written 
nothing  else,  he  would  haye  had  a  right 
to  say  that  it  was  from  his  own  glass 
thai  he  drank«  llie  most  beautiful  of 
his  comedies,  '*  U  ne  faut  pas  badiner 
ayec  1' Amour,"  dates  from  1834,  and 
to  the  same  year  belongs  the  **Loren- 
saccio,"  the  strongest,  if  not  the  most 
exquisite,  of  his  dramatic  attempts. 
Hia  two  most  agreeable  nawo^BoBy  *  ^  Em- 
meline  "  and  '*  Frftderio  et  Bemerette, " 
appeared  about  the  same  time.  But 
we  haye  not  space  to  enumerate  his 
productions  in  detaiL  During  the 
fifteen  last  years  of  his  life,  as  we  haye 
said,  they  grew  more  and  more  rare; 
the  poet  had,  in  a  certain  sense,  out-liy- 
ed  himself.  Of  these  last  years  Henr 
I4ndau  giyes  a  rather  realistic  and  un- 
fiattered  sketch;  picturing  him  espe* 
cially  as  a  figure  publicly  familiar  to 
Parisian  loungers,  who  were  used  to 
obserye  him  as  '*an  unfortunate  with 
an  interesting  face,  dressed  with  ex- 
treme care,"  with  the  look  of  youth 
and  the  lassitude  of  age,  seated  in  a 
comer  of  a  oaf  6  and  gazing  blankly  oyer 
a  marble  table  on  which  '^  a  half  emp- 
ty bottle  of  absinthe  and  a  quite  empty 
l^ass"  stood  before  him.    M.  Paul  de 


]ICiMset,ia  describing  his  brother's  later 
yean,  is  mindful  of  the  rale  to  glide, 
not  to  pcess;  with  a  yery  proper  fra* 
temal  piety,  he  leayes  a  great  many 
foibles  and  tnnsgressions  in  the  shade. 
He  mentions,  howeyer,  Alfred's  paiv  * 
tiality  for  qiirita  and  stimulants**-* 
taste  which  had  defined  itself  in  his 
early  years.  Mnsset  made  an  exees* 
iiyft  nseof  liquor;  in  plain  English,  he 
got  drunk.  Sainte-Beuye,  somewhere 
in  one  of  his  merciless  but  yaluaUe 
foot-notes,  alludes  to  the  author  of 
'*  Bella  "  coming  tipsy  to  the  sittings 
of  the  French  Academy.  Herr  lin* 
dau  repeats  a  pun  which  was  current 
on  such  occasions.  ' '  Musset  s'absente 
trop,"  said  some  one.  '^n  s^absinthe 
trop,"  replied  some  one  else.  He  had 
been  elected  to  the  Academy  in  1852. 
His  speech  on  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
ception was  a  disappointment  to  his 
auditors.  Herr  lindau  attributes  the 
sterility  ol  his  later  years  to  indolence 
and  peryersity ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  not  a  little  justice  in  tiie 
charge.  He  was  unable  to  force  him- 
self;  he  belonged  to  the  race  of  gifted 
people  who  must  do  ss  it  pleases  them. 
When  a  literary  task  was  proposed  to 
him  and  he  was  not  in  the  humor  for 
it,  he  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  waa 
not  a  maid-of-all-woik,  but  an  artist. 
He  must  write  when  the  fancy  took 
him;  the  fancy  took  him,  unfortunateo 
ly,  less  and  less  frequently.  With  a 
yery  uncertain  income,  and  harassed 
constantly  by  his  debts,  he  scorned  ta 
cnltiyate  a  pecuniary  inspiration.  He 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  brother  in  the 
spring  of  1857. 

He  was  beyond  question  one  of  the 
first  poets  of  our  day.  If  the  poetio 
force  is  measured  by  the  quality  of  the 
iQBpiration — by  its  purity,  intensity, 
and  closely  personal  sayor — ^Alfred  de 
Hosset's  place  is  surely  yery  high.  He 
was,  so  to  speakf  a  thoroughly  p#rftma2 
poet.  He  was  not  the  poet  of  nature, 
of  theuniyerse,  of  refiection,  of  moral- 
ity, of  history ;  he  was  the  poet  simply 
of  a  certain  order  of  personal  emotions, 
and  his  charm  is  in  the  frankness  and 
freedom,  the  gr^ce  and  harmony,  with 
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which  he  expressed  these  emotions. 
The  afiEairs  of  the  heart^these  were 
his  proYince;  in  no  other  Terses  has 
the  heart  spoken  more  characteristio- 
ally.  Herr  Lindaa  says  yery  jastly 
that  if  he  was  not  the  greatest  poet 
among  his  contemporaries,  he  was  at 
any  rate  the  most  poetically  consti- 
tuted nature.  Apart  of  the  rest  of 
Herr  lindau's  judgment  is  woitii 
quoting: 

He  has  nmained  the  poet  of  joafh.  No  one 
haa  sung  eo  trathfnlly  and  tonchki^y  iti  aqiin- 
tiooi  and  its  seosibUitles,  its  doabto  sod  its 
hopes.  No  one  has  comprohended  and  JastiAed 
its  follies  and  its  amiable  idiosjncrasies  with  a 
mora  poetie  iron  j,  with  a  deeper  oonvietion.  His 
Joy  was  yoang,  his  sorrow  was  yoang,  and  yoaag 
was  his  song.  To  youth  he  owes  all  happiness, 
and  in  yonth  he  sang  his  brightest  chants.  Bat 
the  weakness  ot  yoath  was  his  fatal  enemy,  and 
with  youth  faded  away  his  Joj  in  ffristimce  and 
in  creation. 

This  is  exactly  true.  Half  the 
heauty  of  Musset's  writing  is  its  sim- 
ple suggestion  of  youthfnlness-— of 
something  fresh  end  fair,  slim  and 
tremulous,  with  a  tender  epidermis. 
This  quality,  with  some  readers,  may 
seem  to  deprive  bim  of  a  certain 
proper  dignity;  and  it  is  Tery  true 
that  he  was  not  a  Stoic.  You  may 
eren  call  him  unmanly.  He  cries  out 
when  he  is  hurt ;  he  resorts  frequently 
to  tears,  and  he  talks  much  about  his 
tears.  (We  have  seen  that  after  his 
return  from  Venice  they  formed,  for 
four  months,  his  principal  occupation.) 
But  his  defence  is  that  if  he  does  not 
bear  things  like  a  man,  he  at  least,  ac- 
cording to  Shakespeare's  distinction, 
feels  them  like  a  man.  What  makes 
him  Yoluable  is  just  this  gift  for  the 
expression  of  that  sort  of  emotion 
which  the  conventions  and  proprieties 
of  life,  the  dryness  of  ordinary  utter- 
ance, the  stiffness  of  most  imagina- 
tions, leave  quite  in  the  vague,  and 
yet  which  forms  a  part  of  human  na- 
ture important  enough  to  have  its  ex- 
pcment.  If  the  presumption  is  against 
the  dignity  of  deeply  poetic  utterance, 
poor  Musset  is,  in  the  vulgar  phrase, 
nowhere— -he  is  a  mere  grotesque  sound 
of  lamentati(m.  But  if  in  judging 
him  you  don't  stint  your  sympathy, 


yoa  will  presently  perceive  him  to 
have  an  extraordinarily  precious  qual- 
ity—-a  quality  equally  rare  in  literature 
and  in  life.  He  has  passion.  There 
is  in  most  poetry  a  great  deal  of  re- 
flection, of  wisdom,  of  grace,  of  art, 
of  genius;  but  (especially  in  I^glish 
poetry)  there  is  little  of  this  peculiar 
property  of  Musset's.  When  it  occurs 
we  feel  it  to  be  extremely  valuable ;  it 
touches  us  beyond  anything  else.  It 
was  the  great  gift  of  Byron,  the  qual- 
ity by  which  he  will  live  in  spite  of 
those  weaknesses  and  imperfections 
which  may  be  pointed  out  by  the 
dozen.  Alfred  de  Musset  in  this  re- 
spect resembled  the  poet  whom  he  ap- 
pears most  to  have  admired — ^living  at 
a  time  when  it  had  not  begun  to  be 
the  fashion  to  be  ashamed  to  take  By- 
ron seriously.  Mr.  Swinburne  in  (me 
of  his  prose  essays  speaks  of  him  with 
violent  scorn  as  Byron's  **  attendant 
dwarf,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 
But  this  is  to  miss  the  case  altogether. 
There  is  nothing  diminutive  in  gene- 
rous admiration,  and  nothing  dwarfish 
in  being  a  younger  brother;  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's charge  Is  too  coarse  a  way  of 
stating  the  position.  Musset  resem- 
bles Byron  in  the  fact  that  the  beauty 
of  his  verse  is  somehow  identical  with 
the  feeling  of  the  writer— with  his 
unmediate,  sensible  warmth — and  not 
dependent  upon  that  reflective  stage 
into  which,  to  produce  its  great  ef- 
fects, most  English  poetic  expression 
instantly  passes,  and  which  seems  to 
chill  even  while  it  nobly  beautifles. 
Musset  is  talked  of  nowadays  in 
France  very  much  as  Byron  is  talked 
of  among  ourselves;  it  is  noticed  that 
he  often  made  bad  verse,  and  he  is 
accused  of  having  but  half  known 
his  trade.  This  sort  of  criticism  is 
eminently  just,  and  there  is  a  weak 
side  of  the  author  of  ''RoUa"  which 
it  is  easy  to  attack. 

Alfred  de  Musset,  like  Mr.  Murray's 
fastidious  correspondent,  wrote  poetry 
as  an  amateur— wrote  it,  as  they  say 
in  France,  en  gentUhamnu,  It  is  the 
fashion,  I  believe,  in  some  circles,  to 
be  on  one's  guard  against  speaking 
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foreign  tongaes  too  well  (the  precao- 
tion  is  perhaps  snperfluoas)  lest  a 
marked  proficiency  should  expose  one 
to  be  taken  for  a  teacher  of  languages. 
It  was  a  feeling  of  this  kind,  perhaps, 
that  led  Alfred  de  Mosset  to  a  certain 
affectation  of  negligence  and  laxity; 
though  he  wrote  for  the  magazines,  he 
could  boast  a  long  pedigree,  and  he 
had  nothing  in  common  with  the  na- 
tives of  Grub  street.  Since  his  death 
a  new  school  of  poets  has  sprung  up — 
of  which,  indeed,  his  contemporary, 
Th^phile  Qantier,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder.  These  gentlemen  have 
taught  French  poetry  a  multitude  of 
paces  of  which  so  sober-footed  a  dam- 
sel was  scarcely  to  have  been  supposed 
capable ;  they  have  discovered  a  great 
many  secrets  which  Musset  appears 
never  to  have  suspected,  or  (if  he  did 
suspect  them)  to  have  thought  not 
worth  finding  out.  They  have  sound- 
ed the  depths  of  versification,  and  be- 
side their  refined,  consummate  faeture 
Musset^s  simple  devices  and  good-na- 
tured prosody  seem  to  belong  to  a 
primitive  stage  of  art.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a  clever  performer 
on  the  tight  rope  and  a  gentleman 
strolling  along  on  soft  turf  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  If  people  care 
supremely  for  form,  Musset  will  al- 
ways but  half  satisfy  them.  It  is 
very  pretty,  they  will  say;  but  it 
is  confoundedly  unbusinesslike.  His 
verse  is  not  chiselled  and  pondered, 
and  in  spite  of  an  ineffable  natural 
grace,  it  lacks  the  positive  qualities  of 
cunning  workmanship— those  qualities 
which  are  found  in  such  high  perfec- 
tion in  Th^ophile  Qautier.  To  our 
own  sense  Musset's  exquisite  feeling 
more  than  makes  up  for  one-half  the 
absence  of  ^^  chiselling,"  and  the  in- 
effable grace  we  spoke  of  just  now 
makes  up  for  the  other  half.  His 
sweetness  of  passion,  of  which  the 
poets  who  have  succeeded  him  have  so 
little,  is-  a  more  precious  property  than 
their  superior  science.  His  grace  is 
often  something  divine;  it  is  in  his 
grace  that  we  must  look  for  his  style. 
Herr  Lindau  says  that  Heine  speaks  of 


*^ truth,  hannony,  and  grace''  being 
his  salient  qualities.  (By  the  first,  we 
take  it,  he  meant  what  we  have  called 
Musset's  passion.)  His  harmony,  from 
the  first,  was  often  admirable;  the 
rhythm  of  even  some  of  his  earliest 
verses  makes  them  haunt  the  ear  after 
one  has  murmured  them  aloud. 

Ulric,  des  men  nnl  cell  n^a  mesnr^  rabtme, 
Nl  1m  hdrcAB  plongeors,  ni  les  Tteax  matelots ; 
Le  Boleil  Tlant  biiser  mm  njons  sur  lenr  dma, 
Comme  on  loldiit  vainca  WiM  ms  jarelots. 

Musset's  grace,  in  its  suavity,  free- 
dom, and  unaffectedness,  is  altogether 
peculiar;  though  it  must  be  said  that  it 
is  only  in  the  poems  of  his  middle  pe- 
riod that  it  is  at  its  best.  His  latest 
things  are,  according  to  Sainte-Beuve, 
ft?/(;Wk««»— baubles;  they  are  too  much 
in  the  rococo,  the  Dresden  china  style. 
But  as  we  have  said  before,  with  his 
youth  Musset's  inspiration  failed  him. 
It  failed  him  in  his  prose  as  well  as  in 
his  verse.  '*I1  faut  qu*une  Porte 
soit  ouverte  on  ferm6e,"  one  of  the 
last  of  his  dramatic  proverbs,  is  very 
charming,  very  perfect  in  its  way; 
but  compared  with  the  tones  of  the 
'*  Caprices  de  Marianne,"  the  ^*  Chan- 
delier," "Pantasio,"  the  sentiment  is 
thin  and  the  style  has  rather  a  simper. 
It  is  what  the  French  call  rwirnauda^fe. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  better  ex- 
ample of  the  absoluteness  of  the  po- 
etic sentiment,  of  its  justifying  itself 
as  it  goes,  of  lyrical  expression  being 
as  it  were  not  only  a  means,  but  an 
end,  than  the  irresistible  beauty  of 
such  effusions  as  the  **  Lettre  ^  lj«unar- 
tine"  and  the  "Nuit  d'Aout." 

FoSto,  >  t'^cria  poor  to  dire  qae  j*aiiiM  1 

— that  is  all,  literally,  that  Musset  has 
to  say  to  the  *^amant  d'Elvire";  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  merry  at  the 
expense  of  so  simply  candid  a  piece  of 
''gush."  But  the  confidence  is  made 
with  a  transparent  ardor,  a  sublime  ^ 
good  faith,  an  audible,  touching  tre- 
mor of  voice,  which,  added  to  the  en- 
chanting harmony  of  the  verse,  make 
the  thing  one  of  the  most  splendid 
poems  of  our  day. 
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Bt  Je  ne  te  dirgiqae  ee  qae  Dien  m*«  dU  I 
Kosset  has  never  risen  higber«  Qe 
hag,  in  strictness,  only  one  idea — ^the 
idea  that  th&  passion  of  lore  and  the 
act  of  loving  are  the  divinest  things 
in  a  miserable  world;  that  Ioto  has 
a  thousand  disappointments,  decep- 
tions, and  pangs,  but  that  for  its  sake 
thej  are  all  worth  enduring,  and  that, 
as  Teanyscm  haa  Btad^  more  ooftl j  and 
reservedly, 

*TU  better  to  litf«  lofM  sod  loH 
Than  never  to  have  leved  at  alL 

Sometunea  he  expresses  this  idea  in 
the  simple  epicorean  fashion,  with 
gayety  and  with  a  more  or  less  cynical 
indifference  to  the  morel  side  of  the 
divine  passion.  Then  he  ia  oft^d 
pretty,  pictaresque,  fancifol,  bat  he 
remains  essentially  light.  At  other 
times  he  feels  its  relation  to  the  other 
things  that  make  up  man's  destiny, 
and  the  sense  of  aspiration  meets  with 
the  sense  of  enjoyment  or  of  regret. 
Then  he  is  at  his  best ;  then  he  seema 
an  image  of  universally  sentient  youth. 

Jomepals;  ndf^  moi  lioftd  na  touBente. 
Jo  n'7  aaonia  soqger  aana  cndote  tt  aam  eapoir ; 
St  qaoIqa*on  en  ait  dlt,  ma  ralaon  s^^poavante 
De  ne  pas  le  oomprendie,  et  poortant  de  le  voir. 

While  we  may  suspect  that  there  is 
something  a  little  over-colored  in  M. 
Paul  de  Musset's  account  of  the  degree 
to  which  his  brother  was  haunted  by 
&e  religious  sentiment — ^by  the  im- 
pulse to  grope  for  some  philosophy  of 
life — ^we  may  also  feel  that  with  the 
poet's  sense  of  the  "divineness"  of 
love  there  went  a  conviction  that  ideal 
love  implies  a  divine  object.  This  is 
the  Reeling  expresed  in  the  finest  lines 
of  tbe  **Lettre  i  Lamartine '' — ^in  lines 
at  least  which,  if  they  are  not  the 
finest,  are  fine  enough  to  quote : 

Eh  blen,  \xm  <m  manTaia,  Inflexible  oa  tn^lit. 
Humble  on  gai,  tiiste  on  fler,  maia  toajoora  g6- 

miaaant, 
Oei  homme,  lei  gn'fl  eat,  eet  ttra  Mt  d^aigUe, 
Ta  Ta  vn,  Ijunartine,  et  aon  aangeat  ton  aang. 
Son  bonbenr  est  le  tien ;  aa  donlear  eat  la  tienne ; 
Bt  dee  manx  qaMd  baa  U  hd  fant  endarer« 
Bm  an  qoi  nc  tt  toaohe  et  md  ne  rapportleniie ; 
Poiaqae  ta  eaia  chanter,  and,  tn  aaia  pleorer. 
Dla-moi,  qnVn  pensea-ta  dana  tea  Joora  de  tria- 
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<^  t'a  dit  la  mallMar  quad  ta  rat  ooDflDttC  f 
Ttonpj  par  tea  aala»  tiaU  par  ta  maitreaae, 
Dn  del  et  de  toi'^n^me  aa-tn  jamais  dont^  t 
Non,  Alphonae,  Jamais.    La  triate  ezp^rfence 
Nou  afiporte  la  oendre  et  n^^teint  paa  le  fee. 
Ta  leapectea  la  mal  fait  par  la  Providtnee; 
Ta  le  laisses  paaaer  et  ta  crols  k  too  Diea. 
<^ielqa*ll  sott  c  eat  le  mien ;  U  n*est  pas  deoz 

CMyaneee. 
Jene  aaU  paa  aoQ  nom :  jHd  s^Kafdi  lea  deoz ; 
Je  saia  qa  ils  aont  &  Ini,  >  aaia  qalla  aont  im- 

menses, 
Bl  qoa  nmmeBstCtf  me  pent  pas  etra  II  deoz. 
J*ai  ooom,  Jeaoa  enoor,  de  a^draa  aooflranoaa ; 
J'ai  Ta  veidir  lea  bols  et  j'si  tent<  d'aimei; 
Je  aais  ce  que  la  teiie  engloutlt  d^esp^ranoea, 
Bt  poor  y  reeseffllr  oe  qall  j  ftmt  semer. 
HalB  oeqaefaiaenti,  eeqoajevaozrtatoi^ 
C'est  ce  que  m'ont  appris  lea  angea  de  doulear ; 
Je  le  aaia  mlenx  enoor  et  puis  mieux  te  le  dire, 
Gv  lear  glaire,  en  entrant,  l*a  grard  dana  moa 


And  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  a  lyrical 
declaration  of  bdlef  in  immortality. 

We  have  called  the  *'Lettre  iL». 
martine  "  Musset's  highest  flight,  but 
the  *' Nuit  de  Mai ''  is  almost  as  fine  a 
poem — ^fnll  of  imaginative  splendor 
and  melanoholy  ecstasy.  The  series 
of  the  '^Nuits"  is  altogether  superb; 
with  an  exception  made,  perhaps,  for 
the  ^^Kuit  de  D^cembre,*'  which  hat 
a  great  deal  of  sombre  beauty,  but 
which  is  not,  like  the  others,  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  Muse 
and  the  poet — the  Muse  striving  to 
console  the  world*wounded  bard  for 
his  troubles,  and  urging  him  to  take 
refuge  in  hope  and  production: 

Fofite,  prends  ton  loth  et  me  donne  un  balser ; 
La  fleardel*6glantier  sent  see  booigeons  Mart, 
La  prtnlempa  natt  oe  aoir ;  lea  vanta  voot  a^oa* 

braser; 
Et  la  bergeronette,  en  attendant  Tautore, 
An  premier  baiaaonavertes  commence  ik  sepoaeK. 
Po(tta,  pzeoda  toa  lata  et  ma  doone  oa  baia>. 

That  is  impregnated  with  the  breath 
of  a  vernal  night.  The  same  poem 
(tbe  ''Nuit  de  Mai*')  contains  the 
famous  passage  about  the  pelican — ^the 
passage  beginning 

Laa  plus  d^aespMa  aoat  lea  dianta  loa  ptaa 


£t  j*en  sais  d'immortela  qoi  aont  de  poia  aan- 
glota— 

in  which  the  legend  of  the  pelican 
opening  his  breast  to  feed  his  starving 
young  is  made  an  image  of  what  the 
poet  does  to  entertain  his  readers: 
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BDtt^  e*flBt  alssi  qoe  f out  1m  gMDdv  pofltit. 
nt  Jaiflsent  B^^gijer  cenx  qui  vlvent  an  temps ; 
HaU  les  festliis  bumains  quails  serventi  leun 


Itolfaparti^cwucitotpfflmwi 
TKik  pMsage  is  perhapt^nnlesfl  we 
except  the  opening  Tenee  of  ^'Rollft'' 
— MoBaet't  nobleet  pieoe  of  poetic 
wiiMng.  We  must  plaoe  next  to 
H— next  to  ike  threo  *' Knits  *'—tiie 
•dmifably  passionate  and  genoine 
^'Stanzas  to  MaUbran"— a  beaatifia 
characterisation  of  the  artistic  disin- 
terestedness of  the  singer  who  suffered 
her  genios  to  coosome  her — who  sang 
herself  to  death.  The  closing  terses 
of  the  poem  hare  a  wonderful  parity ; 
to  rise  so  high,  and  yet  in  form,  in 
aoeeot)  to  remiUn  so  still  and  temper- 
Ate,  fo^ongs  only  to  great  poetry ;  as  It 
w^Mild  be  well  to  ranind  the  critic 
who  thinks  the  aothor-of  the  '^Stanaas 
to  lialibran''  dwarfish.  There  is  a&- 
elher  sort  of  Terse  in  wMch  yioknce 
of  moToment  is  more  teMible  than 
npwardness  of  direction. 

80  far  in  relation  to  Mnsset's  lyric 
gn&m — though  we  b4ye  given  but  a 
brief  ittd  inadeqnate  account  of  it. 
He  liad  berides  a  dramatic  genius  of 
the  highest  beauty,  to  which  we  have 
left  eurself  space  to  devote  only  a  Urn 
words.  It  is  true  that  the  dmmawith 
Muffet  has  a  decidedly  lyrical  element, 
and  that  thottgh  his  persons  always 
talk  prose,  they  ane  constantly  saying 
things  which  would  need  very  littte 
help'to  fall  into  the  mould  of  a  stanza 
or  a  sonnet.  In  his  dramas  as  in  his 
Terses,  his  weakness  is  that  he  is  ama- 
teurish ;  they  lack  construction ;  their 
merit  is  not  in  their  plots,  but  in  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  tcnn,  one  majr 
call  their  sentimental  perfume.  The 
earliest  of  them  failed  upon  the  stage, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  supposed 
they  could  not  be  played.  Musset 
supposed  so  himself,  and  took  no  trou- 
ble to  encourage  the  experiment  He 
made  no  concessions  to  contemporary 
"realism."  But  at  last  they  were 
taken  up— almost  by  accident — and 
it  was  found  that,  in  the  hands 
of  actors  whose  education  enabled 
them    to   appreciate   their   delicacy, 


tills  delioacy  tti|^  beeome  wonder- 
fully eilectiTe.  If  feeling  is  the 
great  quality  in  his  Terses,  the  case 
k  the  same  in  Ms  strange,  laii- 
taetic,  exqmalte  little  wmddh^;  cons- 
ediee  in  the  literal  EngH^  senae 
of  the  word  we  can  hardly  call  them, 
for  they  haTO  almost  always  %  melcn- 
choly  or  a  tragical  termination.  Th^ 
are  thoroni^ly  sentiaMntal;  ha  pste 
before  us  people  who  couTince  ms  that 
they  really  fsd;  the  drama  is  simply 
the  histoi*y  of  their  feeling.  In  the 
emotions  of  Yalentin  and  Peidican,  of 
Fantasio  and  Fortnnio,  of  O^lio  and 
OctaTe,  of  Carmosine  and  BettfaM, 
there  is  sometiiing  oontagio«a,irren»- 
tibly  touching.  But  the  great  charm 
is  Mussef  s  dramatic  world  itself,  the 
atmosphere  in  which  his  flgotes  oMmi^ 
the  eilement  ttey  breathe. 

It  seems  at  ftrst  like  a  reckleos  Iking 
to  say,  but  we  will  risk  it:  tnthefva^ 
U^cibiB  ftmcy  Musset  always  rendnaB 
«s  of  Shakespeare,  ffis  tittle  dramas 
go  on  in  the  country  of  '^  As  you  Liks 
It "  and  the  '^Winter's  Tale **;  Ibe  au- 
thor is  at  hooM  t^ere,  like  Bhakespeaie 
himself,  and  he  mores  with  something 
of  the  ^mkespearian  lightness  and  free- 
dom. His  fancy  Iotcs  to  play  with 
human  life,  and  in  the  tiny  mirror 
which  it  holds  up  we  find  something 
of  the  depth  fuid  mystery  of  the  object. 
Musset's  dialogue,  in  its  mingled  gay- 
ety  and  melanchc^y,  its  sweetness  and 
irony,  its  aUusions  to  real  thinga  and 
its  kinship  with  a  romantic  world, 
has  an  altogether  indefinable  magic. 
To  speak  it  on  the  stage  is  almost 
to  make  it  coarse.  Once  Musset  at- 
tempted a  larger  theme  than  usual ;  in 
\'  Lorenzaccio  "  he  wrote  an  historical 
drama  on  the  scalQ  of  Shakespeare's  his- 
tories; that  is,  with  multitudes  of  fig- 
ures, scenes,  incidents,  and  illustra- 
tions. He  laid  his  band  on  an  admir- 
able subject — the  story  of  a  certain 
Lorenzino  de'  Medici,  wbp  played  at 
being  a  debaudiee  and  a  poltroon 
in  order  better  to  put  the  tyrant  of 
Florence  (his  own  oonsin)  off  his 
guard,  and  serre  his  country  by  rid- 
ding her  of  him.    The  play  shows 
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an  extraoidiiuury  abuncbnoe  and  viTao- 
ity  of  imagination,  and  really,  ont  of 
thoae  same  '*  hiatoiies"  of  Shakespeare, 
it  is  bard  to  see  where  one  should  And 
an  equal  spontaneity  iik  dealing  with 
the  whole  human  furniture  of  a  period. 
Alfred  de  Husset,  in  '^LorenjMcoio," 
has  the  air  of  being  as  ready  to  handle 
a  hundred  figures  as  a  doeen— -of  hav- 
ing imagination  enough  for  them  alL 
The  thing  has  the  real  creative  SMfJ^ 
and  if  it  is  not  the  most  perfect  of 
his  productions,  it  is  probably  the 
most  vigorous^ 

We  have  not  spoken  of  his  tales; 
their  merit  is  the  same  as  of  the  eanU- 
€2te»— that  of  spontaneous  feeling,  and 
of  putting  people  before  us  in  whose 
feelings  we  believe.  Besides  this,  they 
have  Musset's  grace  and  delicacy  in  a 
perhaps  excessive  degree;  they  are  the 
most  mannered  of  his  psoductions. 
Two  or  three  of  them,  however — ' '  Em- 
meline,"  ''Lea  Deux  Mattresses," 
*'  Fr6d6ric  et  Bemerette  ''—are  master- 
pieces ;  this  last  epithet  is  especially  to 
be  bestowed  upon  the  letter  written  by 
the  heroine  of  the  last^nentioned 
tale  (an  ineorrigiUy  ifohge  griaette)  to 
her  former  lover  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marrying  and  settling.  The  inqoher- 
ency,  the  garrulity,  the  mingled  resig- 
nation and  regret  of  an  amiable  flirt 
of  the  lower  orders,  divided  between 
the  vivacity  of  her  emotion  and  the 
levity  of  h^  nature,  are  caught  in  the 
act;  and  yet  it  is  not  fair  to  say  of 


anything  represented  by  Mosset  that 
it  is  caught  in  the  act.  Just  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  it  is  that  it  is 
not  the  exact  reality,  but  a  something 
seen  by  the  imagination — a  tinge  <rf 
the  ideal,  a  touch  of  poetry.  We 
must  try  to  see  Mnsset  himself  in 
the  same  way;  his  own  figure  needs 
to  a  certain  extent  the  help  of  our  im- 
agination. And  yet,  even  with  anch 
help  taken,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he 
is  an  example  of  the  wasteful  way 
in  which  nature  and  history  sometimes 
workr— of  their  cruel  indifference  to 
our  personal  standards  of  economy — of 
the  vast  amount  of  material  they  take 
to  produce  a  little  result. 

Alfred  de  Musset's  exquisite  orgaioi- 
sation,  his' exaltations  and  weaknesaea, 
his  pangs  and  tears,  his  passions  and 
debaucheries,  his  intemperance  and 
idleness,  his  yean  of  unproductiveneaai 
his  innumerable  mistresses  (with  what- 
ever pangs  and  miseries  it  may  seem 
proper  to  attribute  to  thmy,  his  quarrel 
with  a  woman  of  genius,  and  the  scan- 
dals, exposurea,  and  recriminations 
that  are  so  ungracefully  bound  up 
with  it— all  this  was  necessary  in 
order  that  we  should  have  the  two 
or  three  little  volumes  into  which 
his  hett  could  be  c<Hnpressed.  It  takes 
certainly  a  great  deal  of  life  to  make  a 
little  art!  In  this  case,  however, 
we  must  remembeiv  that  little  is  ex- 
quisite. 

HbHBT  jAXflBi  Jb, 


REFLECTED  LIGHT. 


YOUR  eyes  say,  '*  Sweet,  I  love— I  love  you,  sweet.*^ 
Where  Ib  the  blame 
If,  when  their  mute  sigQificance  I  meet^ 
Mine  say  the  same  ? 


Kay,  thank  me  not,  nor  deem  your  triumph  near. 

The  message  bright 
Hy  glance  conveys — ^'tis  but— believe,  me^  dear— 

Beflected  light  t 

Habt  Aikoi  Dk  Yxbi. 
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THB  eompftnies  organised  under 
the  general  law  of  the  State  of 
New  York  are  the  mere  oreatares  of 
that  Btatnte.  Their  organization, 
management,  powers  for  good  or  evil, 
opportunities  for  mismanagement  and 
corruption,  are  aU  to  be  traced  direct- 
ly to  the  law  to  which  they  owe  their 
being.  It  will  be  necessary,  there- 
fore, for  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  condition  to  which  the  business 
has  come,  to  examine  the  act  particu- 
larly. It  is  chapter  468  of  the  laws  of 
1853.  It  provides  that  any  number  of 
persons  not  less  than  thirteen  may 
form  a  corporation  for  the  purpose  of 
making  insurance  on  the  tires  of  indi- 
viduals, or  against  accidents,  or  on 
the  health  of  persons,  or  on  live  stock. 
Buch  corporators  are  allowed  to  draw 
their  own  charter,  and  upon  its  appro- 
val by  the  Attorney  (General,  that  doc- 
ument has  all  the  force  of  positive  law. 
It  is  of  course  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  itself,  but  those  provisions 
are  so  few  and  meagre  that  it  is  practi- 
cally left  to  the  promoters  «jf  the 
scheme  to  draw  liieir  own  charter  of 
incorporation.  The  capital  stock  is 
to  be  not  less  than  $100,000,  and  no 
provision  is  Uiade  for  the  incorporating 
of  any  company  without  a  capitaL 
The  rate  of  dividends  to  the  stock- 
holders, the  proportion  of  profits  to  be 
paid  the  policy-holders,  and  the  time 
of  payment,  are  not  provided  for  in 
the  law,  and  are  left  to  be  settled  by 
the  associates.  The  consequence  is 
that  no  two  companies  are  aUke  in  this 
respect.  In  some  of  them  the  stock- 
holder receives  an  interest  of  seven  per 
cent,  upon  his  stock,  and  is  entitled 
to  no  more  under  any  circumstances, 
the  whole  surplus  or  profits  being  di- 
vided among  the  policy-holders.  In 
others,  in  addition  to  interest,  the 
stock  is  entitled  to  participate  with 
the  policies  in  the  surplus.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  participation  varies;  in 


some  it  is  fixed  at  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  profits,  to  the  stock-holders,  in 
others  twenty,  and  in  others  thirty  per 
cent.  In  all  of  them,  however,  with 
one  exception,  participation  by  the 
poticy-holders  in  the  profits  of  the 
business  is  a  rule.  To  a  greater  or 
lesser  extent,  in  some  to  the  whole 
profits,  it  is  the  recognized  rule  that 
the  holders  of  policies  are  to  receive 
dividends  or  bonuses  from  the  compa- 
nies out  of  the  profits.  In  effect^ 
therefore,  so  far  as  participation  in 
the  profits  of  the  business  goes,  all  our 
companies,  with  the  one  exception  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  mutual  companies. 

The  act  makes  no  provision  for  the 
government  of  the  corporations  it  al- 
lows to  be  created.  It  leaves  it  to  the 
promoters  to  state  the  mode  and  man- 
ner in  which  the  corporate  powers 
shall  be  exercised,  and  the  manner  of 
electing  trustees,  or  directors,  and  of- 
ficers. The  natural  consequence  of 
this  provision  is,  that  the  manner  of 
electing  trustees  and  directors  varies 
in  different  companies.  In  some  of 
them  the  stock-holders  alone  have  any 
voice  or  vote,  in  others  the  policy- 
holders are  allowed,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  vote,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  in  all  of  them  the  power  is  kept 
in  the  hands  of  the  stock-holders  as 
far  as  it  possibly  can  be ;  and  the  poli- 
cy-holders are  allowed  as  little  voice 
in  the  management  of  the  company  as 
the  stock-holders  can  permit. 

The  result  of  this  vice  in  the  for^ 
mation  of  tiie  company  is  shown  in 
corporations  which  have  amassed  a 
large  resehre.  There  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  owners  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  stock  absolutely  con- 
trol the  entire  management  and  dispo- 
sition of  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  mil- 
lions of  accumulations,  as  the  case  may 
be;  and  the  real  owners  of  thisfund^ 
the  policy-holders — have  no  voice  in  its 
management  and  no  vote  for  the  body 
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or  board  which  exercises  the  powers  of 
the  corporation. 

It  is  contended  by  very  prominent 
gentlemen  in  the  life  insurance  bosU 
nessi  that  this  plan  is  the  only  safe 
one;  that  interference  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  company  by  uninstruct- 
ed  policy-holders,  not  yersed  in  the 
business,,  would  be  productive  of  no- 
thing but  evil.  They  contend  that 
the  necessary  unity  of  manai^ment  re- 
quired for  a  business,  eoyeiing  as  this 
does  long  periods  of  timci  and  re- 
quiring carefully  laid  plans  extending 
into  the  distant  future^  would  be 
greatly  endangered  by  the  eixistc^oe  of 
a  right  to  participate  in  the  mana^p^ 
ment  by  representation  on  the  part  ol 
so  numerous  and  so  widely  scattered  a 
constituency.  In  other  words,  the 
mauagers  of  companies  which  have  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  the  stock*hold- 
ers  all  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
think  that  those  powers  are  more  safe- 
ly exercised  by  that  simiX  body  than 
they  would  be  if  participated  in  by  all 
the  holders  of  policies..  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  a  constit- 
uency sxnall  in  number  and  capable  of 
manipulation,  and  their  votes  of  c<m- 
centration  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
men,  is  the  safest  body  to  manage  a 
corporation  whose  chief  business  is  the 
care  of  the  accumulations  arising  from 
the  trust  imposed  upon  the  corporation 
by  the  contract  of  life  i4surance.  The 
power  of  wielding  a  mass  ol  capital 
amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollan 
is  an  enormous  power,  and  it  should 
be  reposed  only  in  a  body  which 
should  be  responsible  for  the  careful, 
honest  administration  qi  the  tinst^  at 
stated  intervals,  to  the  pessoQA  most 
interested— that  is,  to  the  policj-hold- 
ers — the  owners  of  the  trust  fund. 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of 
English  companies  is,  thai  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  interested  persons 
a  full  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company  is  laid  before  the  meetings 
and  an  o|^[>Qrtunity  offered  of  critical 
exanun^on  and  conmneiit*  Discon- 
tent is  thus  allowed  a  sale^  valve  to 
express  itself  through,  and  the  mana- 


gers an  opportunity  of  explaining  their 
actiop  find  %pcounting  for  their  con- 
duct. iSiWc  opinion — the  public 
opinion  of  the  persons  interested— is 
allowed  a  chamoe  of  expressioii,  «dA 
all  misonderstandings  and  misconoep- 
tions  an  opportunity  for  examination 
and  refutation.  The  right  to  interro- 
gate the  managers,  and  ask  and  ob- 
tain information  as  to  the  buirineiw  at 
^ch  regularly  recurring  intervals,  is 
4ui  inestimable  one.  It  can  haidiy  be 
.conceived  possible  that  great  abuses 
xonld  grow  up  il  such  a  ri|^  existed ; 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  apparent  that  the 
probability  of  ^uch  abuses  is  lessened 
to  a  great  extents 

But  this  English  practico  is  not 
Icnowa  among  us.  In  life  insunuice  af- 
laira  we  have  nothing  remotely  up- 
pcoachingit.  Ji  seems  to  have  been 
the  policy  of  our  companies  to  restrict 
Pftrticipaiion  in  their  maoagetneat  to 
the  smallest  possible  number,  to  avoid 
opportunities  for  questioning  or  ex- 
planation, and  to  shroud  the  business 
in  the  deepest  mystery. 

Th0  officers  of  companies  ro^Mnsl- 
ble  for  this  policy  justify  themselves 
upon  the  broad  ground  that  they  know 
better  what  is  good  for  the  policy- 
holders than  t}iey  do  themselves.  In 
the  li|^t  of  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  by 
life  insurance  officers,  and  in  the  light 
of  Uie  affairs  of  the  Continental,  Secu- 
rity, and  Popular,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  this  assertion  proves  itselt 
It  has  the  merit,  however,  that  every 
honest  avowal  has,  and  it  is  entitled 
to  fx^Tpipfttrio^ii 

Why  should  a  «elf-electing,  self- 
peq>etuating  proprietary  board,  reatr 
ing  upon  a  oonstituency  composed 
solely  of  owners  of  the  capital  stock, 
be  a  safer  or  better  management  than 
one  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  policy 
holders  at  large?  The  only  answer 
you  can  get  to  that  query  is  this:  The 
bo^  elected  by  the  stock-holdeit  are 
sure  of  their  position,  and  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  a  few  malBonteats  to  get 
up  a  secret  movement  to  ooat  them  at 
the  election.    The  more  stable  man- 
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agement  is  to  be  preferred  to  one 
which  is  dependent  on  the  popularity 
of  the  officers  with  the  policy-holders. 
It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the 
officers  should  become  more  or  less 
unpopular.  The  biuiness  depends  for 
success  upon  the  enforcement  of  strict 
rules  in  dealing  with  the  policy-hold- 
ers, and  the  enf  orcemait  of  these  strict 
rules,  although  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  business,  natu- 
rally tends  to  give  fancied  grierances 
to  the  persons  against  whom  they  are 
enforced.  If,  therefore,  the  tenure  of 
office  of  the  management  depends  up- 
on the  policy-holders,  there  is  the  con- 
stant danger  of  frequent  attempts  at 
revolution  arising  from  this  cause,  and 
the  consequent  weakness  of  the  officers 
in  enforcing  rules  the  enforcement  of 
which  may  tend  to  shorten  their  ten- 
ure of  offic^. 

I  think  I  have  fairly  stated  the  ar- 
gument. Is  there  anything  in  it?  Is 
the  reason  given  any  reason  at  all?  Is 
it  not  rather  a  positive  argument 
against  the  system.  Perhaps  the  best 
government  for  men  and  companies  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  without  ao- 
countability  or  restraint;  there  are 
large  masses  of  the  human  race  who 
are  so  governed;  and  it  is  an  open 
question  yet  whether  government  by 
the  people  be  or  be  not  the  best  gov- 
ernment. But  certainly  one  thing  is 
assured.  In  this  day  and  in  this  coun- 
try the  monarchical  and  the  oligarchi- 
cal systems  are  out  of  date  and  out  of 
place;  and  all  attempts  to  introduce 
them  or  the  principles  which  underiie 
them  into  our  system  of  free  govern- 
ment by  the  representatives  of  the 
governed  will  be  failures.  The  doc- 
trine of  paternal  government  is  *'  play- 
ed out "  in  affairs  of  nations,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  principle 
has  in  it  any  greater  efficacy  when  ap- 
plied to  the  affairs  of  corporations. 
The  fact  is,  we  have  too  much  of  this 
tiling  in  all  our  relations  political  and 
sociaL  The  idea  that  there  is  a  class 
who  are  in  their  own  estimation  bet- 
ter able  to  govern  than  the  rest  of 
mankind  has  been  exploded  by  the 
61 


experience  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  intolerable  that  we  should 
be  forced  to  do  homage  in  our  private 
affairs  to  a  principle  which  we  have, 
as  regards  public  business,  exploded 
long  ago  as  a  traditional  fallacy. 

Most  of  the  evil  practices  which  have 
made  the  whole  system  of  life  insur- 
ance a  by-word  and  the  scorn  of  the 
people,  have  arisen  under  this  irre- 
sponsible management.  Investments 
in  extravagant  buildings,  the  enor- 
mous expenditures  for  payn^nts  of 
salaries  to  officers  and  to  agents,  are 
all  the  result  of  the  secret  plan  of 
management.  Does  any  one  suppose 
tiiat  if  the  affairs  of  the  companies 
were  fully  and  completely  exposed  to 
the  public,  such  payments  would  be 
permitted  or  tolerated?  Men  are  en- 
titled to  be  paid  for  services  rendered 
the  full  equivalent  of  those  services, 
but  tiiey  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
be  the  sole  judges  of  the  value  of  those 
services,  and  they  ought  to  be  at  all 
times  ready  and  willing  to  come  be- 
fore the  persons  interested,  and  sub- 
mit a  full,  fair,  and  clear  account  of 
their  stewardship.  Human  nature  is 
of  the  same  quality  in  the  managers  of 
life  insurance  companies  as  in  other 
men.  Responsibility  to  some  power, 
accountability  to  some  persons  or  body, 
is  absolutely  essential  to  honest  man- 
agement. Men  who  know  that  they 
cannot  or  will  not  be  called  to  ac- 
count will  fall  into  loose  and  unbusi- 
nesslike methods  and  practices.  No- 
thing can  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
honesty  of  a  man  than  to  place  him  in 
charge  of  immense  interests  without  a 
system  of  periodical  accountability. 
A  man  may  be  ever  so  honest,  yet  he 
will,  if  this  accountability  be  absent, 
be  led  to  do  things  ^v^ich  he  never 
would  do  if  he  were  sure  that  at  a 
fixed  period  his  doings  would  become 
known  and  he  would  be  required  to 
justify  them. 

Frcnn  these  considerations  and  on 
these  grounds,  I  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  management  of  a  life  in- 
surance company  by  a  l^oard  of  direc- 
tors elected  solely  by  the  stock-holders 
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is  a  management  which  contains  with- 
in itself  the  germs  of  a  fatal  disease, 
which  will  sooner  or  later  develop  it- 
self. In  this  respect  legislation  is 
needed.  Such  a  management  ought 
to  be  forbidden,  and  a  provision  made 
for  the  election  of  trustees  by  the  pol- 
icy-holders as  well  as  the  stock-holders, 
upon  a  basis  as  to  the  vote  and  the 
amount  of  interest  it  should  represent 
which  would  be  equitable  and  just. 

Complaints  have  been  made  against 
the  use  of  proxies  in  elections.  Not- 
ably these  complaints  have  been  made 
respecting  elections  in  the  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  a  corpora- 
tion which  has  no  stock-holders,  but 
which  consists  in  a  membership  of  its 
policy-holders.  These  policy-holders 
have  the  supreme  control  of  the  cor- 
poration in  tiieir  own  hands.  Its  gov- 
ernment is  by  them  delegated  to  a 
board  of  trustees  thirty-six  in  number, 
divided  into  four  classes  of  nine  in 
each  class.  The  term  of  office  is  four 
years,  so  that  nine  trustees  go  out  of 
office  in  each  year.  This  classification 
prevents  the  possibility  of  any  sudden 
change  of  management,  while  it  leaves 
all  needed  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
policy-holders.  If,  for  instance,  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  management  ex- 
ists, and  nine  new  trustees  are  elected, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  the 
warning  would  be  listened  to  and  the 
necessary  change  of  policy  effected  to 
satisfy  the  constituency.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  change  of  trustees  be 
the  result  of  a  combination  to  seize  the 
management  of  the  company  for  any 
improper  purpose,  the  first  election 
would  unmask  the  design  and  insure 
its  defeat  by  an  appeal  to  the  voters. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  proxies 
come  entirely  from  those  policy-hold- 
ers who  have  been  defeated  by  their 
use,  or  fear  they  will  be  defeated  by 
their  use,  in  an  attempt  to  change  the 
management.  Does  not  this  prove 
that  the  great  body  of  policy-holders 
believe  in  the  management  and  are  de- 
termined to  sustain  it.  In  a  free  com- 
pany based  upon  the  liberal  principles 
upon  which  the  Mutual  Life  is  estab- 


lished, any  attempt  to  limit  the  fran- 
chise would  be  an  unparalleled  wrong. 
The  policy-holder  in  Chicago  or  in 
San  Francisco  has  the  same  right  to 
exercise  his  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
election  of  trustees  as  the  policy-hold- 
er who  resides  in  New  York,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  cast  his  vote  by  proxy,  since  it 
would  result  in  hia  disfranchisement 
to  require  him  to  do  it  in  person.  Be 
sure  that  if  real  trouble  arose,  and 
there  was  an  abuse  to  rectify,  if  there 
were  officers  unmindful  of  their  duties 
to  rebuke,  or  trustees  regardless  of 
their  trust  to  set  aside,  the  votes  oast 
by  proxy  would  be  as  intelligently 
given  as  those  of  the  residents  imme- 
diately near  the  office  who  could  at- 
tend in  person.  Every  effort  to  limit 
the  right  to  vote  by  proxy  is  an  at- 
tempt to  perpetuate  power  in  the 
faandr  of  the  policy-holders  resident 
here,  which  would  be  quite  as  obnox- 
ious to  sound  principles  as  the  govern- 
ment of  companies  solely  by  the  stock- 
holders. 

It  would  appear,  on  every  prindpio 
of  fairness  and  justice,  that  the  more 
full  and  perfect  the  right  of  the  policy- 
holder to  participate  in  the  election  of 
trustees,  the  more  stable  and  conserva- 
tive will  be  the  management.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  as  apparent  that 
the  limitation  of  such  right  is  attend- 
ed with  consequences  the  reverse  of 
those  just  stated,  and  those  conse- 
quences attained  in  proportion  to  the 
limitation  of  the  right. 

With  the  broad  superstructure  of  a 
body  of  voting  policy-holders,  th^.scU- 
ing  out  of  the  control  of  a  company  is 
impossible,  because  no  one  will  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  possession  which 
the  next  election  may  deprive  him  of. 
Of  all  the  mean  and  contemptible 
methods  of  robbery  as  yet  discovered, 
the  selling  out  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany is  the  meanest  and  most  con- 
temptible. Too  cowardly  to  wreck 
it  themselves  and  personally  rob  the 
widows  and  orphans,  the  trustees,  who 
quietly  receive  a  bonus  for  their  stock 
and  retire  from  the  management,  sell 
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the  opportunity  of  robbery  to  others. 
This  they  do  too  in  the  fall  knowledge 
of  the  porpose  for  which  they  are 
asked  to  retire.  When  the  crash  comes 
they  may  say  they  did  not  know  the 
purpose  of  the  purchasers,  but  they 
did  know  they  were  to  receive  for 
their  stock  two  or  three  times  its  value, 
and  that  no  man  could  afford  to  pay 
such  a  price  to  obtain  control  of  the 
company  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  by  irregular  and  ques- 
tionable means.  It  will  not  do  for 
men  entrusted  with  positions  of  a  fidu- 
ciary character  to  make  the  holding  of 
such  positions  the  lever  for  obtaining 
a  large  price  for  their  stock,  and  then 
claim  exemption  from  responsibility 
for  the  misdeeds  of  their  successors. 
They  were  there  in  charge  of  a  sacred 
trust,  and  they  have  sold  and  betrayed 
that  trust — for  what?  "Why,  for  the 
enhanced  price  which  they  got  for 
their  stock.  This  is  the  great  evil  of 
the  close  corporation  system.  It  en- 
ables one  or  more  men  to  own  com- 
plete control  of  a  company  and  to  sell 
it  to  the  highest  bidder.  Of  course 
the  highly  respectable  gentlemen  who 
sell,  and  those  also  who  buy,  will  be 
shocked  at  having  imputed  to  them 
any  crime  or  breach  of  trust.  But 
how  can  such  sums  of  money  be  law- 
fully made  out  of  life  insurance  stock 
as  to  justify  the  price  the  records  of 
the  Committee  on  Insurance  show  have 
been  paid  for  it?  Life  insurance  is  or 
ought  to  be  a  benevolent  institution. 
Its  management  is  or  ought  to  be  a 
trust;  and  every  trustee  who  makes  use 
of  his  position  to  make  money  for 
himself  is  false  to  his  trust,  and  should 
never  be  appointed  to  another.  Life 
insurance  is  not  to  be  made  the  sport 
of  speculators,  and  the  only  reliance 
of  the  unfortunate  made  the  football 
of  gambling  operations.  Most  if  not 
all  of  the  troubles  which  have  arisen 
in  the  business  are  to  be  traced  to  this 
attempt  to  make  money  out  of  it,  hon- 
estly if  possible,  but  to  make  money 
at  all  hazards.  The  way  to  end  this 
for  ever  is  to  allow  the  policy-holders 
to  vote,  not  for  a  minority  of  the  trus- 


tees, but  for  all  of  them.  Representa- 
tion should  be  equal,  or  it  is  worthless. 
The  representation  which  would  leave 
the  power  to  elect  a  majority  still  in 
the  bands  of  the  stock-holders  is  not 
equal  or  just.  Money  paid  for  premi- 
ums is  as  good  as  money  paid  for  j 
stock,  and  should  have  equal  voice  in 
the  management*  But  when  you  have 
given  the  policy-holders  votes,  you 
should  also  see  that  the  opportunity 
was  afforded  to  them  of  voting.  Most 
of  the  elections  are  held  without  any 
other  notice  than  an  advertisement  in 
the  comer  of  a  crowded  cplumn  of  one 
or  two  newspapers.  Every  policy 
should  have  printed  on  it  the  date  of 
the  annual  election,  and  all  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  enable  the  holder 
to  be  present  and  vote,  or  to  be  repre- 
sented by  proxy.  Under  the  present 
practice,  few  holders  of  policies  know 
whether  they  have  votes  or  not,  and 
hardly  any  of  them  ever  heard  of  the 
time  of  holding  the  election.  If  the 
present  discussion  of  life  insurance 
affairs  does  no  other  good  than  to 
awaken  the  policy-holders  to  a  sense 
of  their  own  responsibility  for  abuses  of 
management,  it  will  not  have  been  in 
vain.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  watchful- 
ness on  their  part  would  have  prevent- 
ed the  lavish  expenditures,  the  unwise 
real  estate  investments,  the  enormous 
salaries,  which  the  investigation  of  the 
Assembly  committee  has  discovered. 
The  same  conservative  power  held 
over  managers  would  be  a  constant 
check  upon  any  tendency  to  depart 
from  the  safe  and  regular  open  path- 
way of  honorable  dealings.  Under 
its  influence  there  would  be  few  if  any 
cases  of  commissions  in  addition  to 
salary  of  officers,  less  tendency  to 
make  loans  to  the  trustees  and  their 
friends,  and  a  general  adhesion  to  bu- 
siness rules  and  traditions.  But  above 
and  beyond  all  other  reforms,  the  con* 
trol  of  the  company  by  the  policy- 
holders would  make  it  impossible  for 
greedy  and  scoundrel  officers  to  gather 
into  their  hands  the  entire  control  of 
the  company,  and  then  sell  it  out  to  a 
rival  company  for  four  or  five  timea^^T 
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what  the  stock  cost,  and  an  annuity 
for  life  to  the  traitor  who  had  betrayed 
his  trust.  This  has  been,  is  now,  and 
will  be,  if  not  prevented,  the  fruitful 
mother  of  all  the  ills  of  life  insurance. 
Just  as  soon  as  any  clique  get  posses- 
sion of  the  majority  of  the  stock^  there 
is  danger.  Nay,  there  is  always  daur 
ger;  any  clique  may,  at  any  time,  get 
possession  of  the  stock  by  paying 
enough  for  it.  If  one  price  will  not 
bring  it,  another  will,  and  the  value 
to  the  wrecker  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  assets.  It  is  the  assets 
which  are  to  pay  the  profit  of  the 
transaction.  The  money  of  the  policy- 
holders is  what  is  sold,  not  the  mere 
pittance  which  belongs  to  the  stock- 
holders, and  it  is  the  money  of  the 
policy-holders  which  is  stolen  to  pay 
the  purchase  money.  Honorable  gen- 
tlemen, prominent  in  social  life,  elders, 
deacons,  and  vestrymen  who  in  the 
past  few  years  have  quietly  pocketed 
two  hundred  for  your  stock  and  re- 
tired from  the  management  of  life  in- 
surance companies,  how  are  you 
pleased  with  your  own  conduct!  In 
the  light  of  recent  disclosures,  does 
not  the  ill-gotten  money  bum  in  your 
pockets?  Truly  yon  would  not  wreck 
a  company  yourselves  by  transferring 
it  to  any  man  or  number  of  men;  but 
you  accomplish  the  same  purpose  by 
retiring.  A  captain  who  will  not  him- 
self surrender  to  the  enemy,  but  who 
retires  from  the  command  of  his  forti- 
fication knowing  that  the  subaltern 
who  will  succeed  him  intends  to  strike 
his  fiag,  may  deceive  himself,  but  he 
does  not  long  succeed  in  deceiving  any 
one  else. 

The  evidence  taken  befove  the  re- 
feree in  the  Continental  case  fully  de- 
scribes and  explains  the  methods  of 
wrecking.  A  company  is  sold  oat  or 
reinsured  in  another;  that  is,  the 
stock  has  been  bought  up  at  two  or 
three  hundred  per  ^centum,  the  officers 
have  been  promised  good  places,  or 
paid  in  cash  for  their  silence.  Imme- 
diately the  operations  of  the  wreckers 
begin.  The  agents  of  both  compa- 
nies go  into  the  work  with  a  single 


aim,  and  that  aim  is  to  obtain  the  sur- 
render of  the  policies  in  the  old  com- 
pany in  exchange  for  new  policies  in 
the  purchasing  corporation.  The  old 
policies  represent  an  actual  liabilitj; 
the  company  which  has  issued  them  is 
obliged  to  hold  a  certain  sum  against 
each  of  them.  The  aggregate  of  these 
sums  makes  up  the  '*  reserve  "  or  rein- 
surance fund.  As  fast  as  the  old  p<^ 
icies  are  cancelled  this  reserve  is  re- 
leased, and  when  all  the  policies  are 
cancelled  there  is  no  liability  at  alL 
The  new  policies  of  course  have  no  lia- 
bility. This  is  in  short  the  whole  op- 
eration of  wrecking.  By  such  means 
a  million  or  two  of  assets  will  be  dis- 
tributed, and  in  the  process  the  policy- 
holders will  receive  a  little— a  voy 
little— and  the  agents  a  good  deal, 
and  the  officers  compodng  the  ring  all 
that  is  left.  The  arts,  the  deceptions, 
the  false  representations  made  in  the 
course  of  the  proceeding  to  induce  the 
policy-holder  to  give  up  his  policy 
have  been  fully  disclosed  by  the  cvi- 
denoe  in  question.  Of  course  it  is 
suggested  that  the  company  is  in  a 
bad  way,  and  that  there  is  probably 
no  other  way  of  securing  anything  un- 
less an  opportunity  now  offered  ci 
changing  is  embraced. 

Reinsurance  was  abandoned  as  a 
means  of  wrecking  because  it  was 
found  the  policy-holders  preferred  to 
keep  the  old  policy  and  the  new  guar- 
antee together.  Bo  in  the  later  trans- 
actions they  are  told  that  if  they  do 
not  change,  they  will  get  nothing. 

The  lesson  of  all  this  to  the  policy- 
holder may  be  written  in  large  letters 
and  kepi  as  a  maxim: 

IX>  HOT  BUBBENDEB  TOUB  POLICT. 

You  will  never  make  a  mistake  by 
keeping  to  this  motto.  And  particu- 
larly the  more  should  it  be  kept  to 
when  you  are  urg^ed  by  agents  to  a 
contrary  action.  You  never  get  one 
third  its  value  even  in  companies  hon- 
estly managed;  what  you  get  in  com- 
panies dishonestly  managed  no  one 
can  tell.  ^  j 
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BRUSSELS  1 
Is  it  not  written  that  good 
Americans,  when  thej  die,  go  to  Paris? 
So  Elysium  to  all  righteoos  sons  of 
Cockayne  is  Brussels.  And  yet  I  was 
weary  of  it.  No  charms  for  me  had 
the  perpetual  sabots  and  blouses,  the 
brave$  Bdges  in  jaunty  uniform,  the 
bejewelled  saunterers  in  the  Qalerie 
St.  Hubert,  the  gcntehe  tourists  dese- 
crating the  sombre  stillness  of  the  St. 
Qudule,  la  leUe  Anglaiae  seeing  for  the 
first  time  the  outrageous  little  mani- 
kin, the  homely  phaGton  of  good  old 
King  Leopold  with  its  pair  of  very  un- 
royal plugs,  the  tirailleurs  in  Lincoln 
green,  the  Pare  with  its  music,  foun- 
tains and  maitrank,  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  the  boulevard,  and  the  Ecole 
d^uitation. 

All  lost  on  me.  I  stood  at  a  win- 
dow of  the  Hdtel  de  Flandres  gazing 
on  the  erer-moying  panorama  of  the 
Grande  Place  with  as  little  interest  as 
though  my  eye  rested  on  a  vacant  lot 
in  Pumpkinville. 

Was  it  bile?  No.  Was  it  love?  Tea. 

Another  scene  was  ever  before  my 
eyes:  An  old  red-brick  house  on  the 
cliEs  of  Devonshire,  half  hid  by  giant 
oaks  and  elms,  fragrant  with  honey- 
suckle and  jessamine,  stately  with  ave- 
nue, lawn,  and  rookery;  and  I  saw 
leaning  on  the  rustic  gate  beneath  the 
chestnut  trees  Qwendoliae  Grey:  her 
straw  hat  dangling  by  her  side,  her 
fresh  young  face  set  in  a  glory  of  light 

brown  hair,  her B|flt  it  had  all 

passed  away  now.  Tne  light  was 
gone  out  of  my  life,  for  but  three  days 
ago  I  had  received  a  letter  from  her 
mother  deploring  my  altered  prospects, 
returning  my  billets  and  love  tokens, 
and  assuring  me  that  Gwendoline  ac- 
quiesced in  this  painful  decision. 

My  altered  prospects— Ai/tc  iUa  lacry- 
ma.  Nine  months  ago  I  was  heir  to  a 
wealthy  man,  and  now  I  was  but  bear- 
leader to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Tot- 


tenbridge.  Upon  the  loss  of  my  fa- 
ther's property,  which  had  come  like  an 
avalanche  on  us,  I  had  left  college  and 
assumed  the  tutorship  of  the  Hon. 
Nigel  Fairleigh,  as  good  a  lad  as  ever 
handled  a  cricket  bat. 

Aft^r  a  brief  run  through  southern 
Europe,  I  had  just  delivered  him  up  to 
his  aunt,  my  lady  Milton,  who  was 
to  take  him  to  Scotland,  while  I  was 
free,  according  to  compact,  to  enjoy  a 
couple  of  months*  vacation. 

How  I  had  longed  for  this  vacation 
— and  now,  where  to  go,  what  to  do, 
I  knew  not.  For  three  days  I  had 
stayed  with  a  dull  uncertainty  on  the 
spot  where  the  blow  had  fallen  on  me. 

My  meditations  were  broken  by  the 
entrance  of  a  gar9on  announcing, 

^^  A  gentleman  for  monsieur." 

"Ah,  M.  Danneris,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.    Be  seated." 

To  say  how  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  chatty  little  Frenchman  who 
sat  before  me  would  be  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. The  offer  of  a  cigar,  an  exchange 
of  newspapers  at  the  reading  room,  a 
passing  Ion  jour  on  the  stairs,  had  ri- 
pened under  his  friendly  gayety  into  a 
familiarity  which  bad  extended  so  far 
as  to  my  passing  more  than  one  even- 
ning  at  his  snug  office  in  the  Rue  des 
Allumettes,  where  Francois  Danneris, 
advocate,  spun  toils  for  litigious  Flem- 
ish lourgeoises, 

**My  friend,"  he  said,  "you  look 
ennuyS,  trute^  dull ;  you  need  change. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  scamper  over  the 
continent?" 

"I  have  done  scampering  enough 
lately,"  I  replied,  "and  moreover  my 
funds " 

"  TieMf  mon  ami.  Do  not  talk  of 
money.  It  is  my  great  happiness  to 
offer  you  an  opportunity  to  combine 
business  with  pleasure,  and  take  a  most 
delightful  trip  without  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  sou." 

"You  surprise  me — and  where?  " 
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**To  a  beautiful  manorial  residence 
at  the  village  of  Eioske,  twenty  miles 
beyond  Buda,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube — one  of  the  most  romantic 
spots  t>f  eastern  Europe." 

•«  And  the  object?" 

**  To  take  temporary  charge  of  the 
only  son  of  the  wealthy  Banm  von 
Dressdorf .  Jules  von  Drossdorf , "  add- 
ed the  ^advocate  in  his  bland,  pleasant 
way,  **is  a  boy  of  fifteen,  who,  after 
spending  a  year  in  an  academy  in  Eng- 
land, has  been  placed  in  a  permon  in 
Brussels ;  but,  Mlas  !  an  hereditary  dis- 
ease, which  has  developed  itself  more 
strongly  of  late,  has  determined  his 
father  to  recall  him  immediately. 
Pericardiac,  my  dear  sir — pericardiac; 
and  it  is  most  important  that  he  should 
without  delay  seek  the  quiet  of  his 
native  valley." 

•* The  terms?" 

'*Two  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a 
week,  and  all  expenses  paid.  When 
could  you  start?  " 

*  *  To-morrow — to^y  —  when  you 
will." 

^'Bien!  There  is  a  little  difficulty 
I  would  mention;  the  journey  is  not 
without  small  perils.  Hungary,  as  you 
^ire  aware,  is  now  under  the  ban  of  an 
Austrian  tyranny." 

I  assured  him  of  my  sympathy. 

"Hold,"  he  cried.  "It  is  exactly 
that  you  have  no  sympathy  that  I  se- 
lect you.  The  Baron  is  already  «u«- 
j)ect^  and  the  son,  inheriting  his  fa- 
ther's sentiments,  has  small  discretion 
of  speech.  Keep  Austria  in  the  back- 
'ground,  I  implore  you." 

"And  are  you  sure  that  the  Baron 
will  approve  of  your  choice  of  an  es- 
cort?" 

"The  mere  fact,  Monsieur  Morti- 
mer, that  you  were  in  the  service — ^I 
beg  your  j^rdon— in  the  family  of  the 
Earl  of  Tottenbridge  would  be  suffi- 
cient, but  I  am  proud  to  say  that  the 
recommendation  of  Francois  Danneris 
would  be  a  oarte  Uanehe  to  any  one  to 
the  confidence  of  Baron  Dressdorf.  He 
is  a  noble  man,"  he  added  with  emo- 
tion, "  and  to  him  I  owe  all  I  have  in 
the  world." 


And  then  for  half  an  hour  the  advo- 
cate poured  into  my  ear  the  glories  of 
the  house  of  Dressdorf  and  stories  of 
Austrian  oppression  that  made  me 
eager  to  serve  his  protege.  Nay,  I  was 
so  interested  in  his  case  that  I  believe 
I  would  have  seen  the  youth  home,  if 
I  had  had  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
the  journey  myself. 

"  Have  you  a  passport? " 

"It  is  here,"  I  said,  handing  it  to 
him — "  a  Foreign  Office  passport  that 
protects  me  all  over  the  continent." 

"  Ah,  I  see.    And  this  permit?  " 

"Ah,  that  belongs  to  my  pupil,  Ni- 
gel Fairleigh.  We  can  cut  that  ofiL 
Lady  Milton  should  have  had  it  with 
her,  but  they  are  not  very  strict  at  Os- 
tend,  and  I  suppose  her  rank  proved 
an  open  sesame." 

"Black  eyes,"  he  read,  "black 
hair,  sharp  features,  high  forehead, 
height,  five  feet  three.  My  dear  Mon- 
sieur Mortimer,"  and  he  turned  eager- 
ly toward  me,  "  you  would  do  me  a 
i«al  service,  you  would  lay  the  noble 
Dressdorf  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tion, if  you  would  permit  our  young 
charge  to  use  this  passport.  It  de- 
scribes him  to  a  T.  The  critical  na- 
ture of  events,  the  necessity  for  cau- 
tion, the  delicate  health  of  the  boy — 
nay,  do  not  look  shocked ;  such  things 
are  done  every  day — ^will  excuse  the 
trifling  impropriety " 

"  Impossible  I " 

Taking  no  notice  of  the  interruption, 
he  continued.  '  *  And  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  was  just  this  that  bothered  me.  A 
Belgian  passport  is  looked  upon  with 
much  suspicion,  and  is  likely  to  lead 
to  inquiry ;  but  armed  with  this,  you 
may  go  from  here  to  the  Oural  moun- 
tains without  a  question." 

At  first  I  refused  point-blank,  but  at 
last  resigned  myself  to  his  sophistiy, 
and  the  bargain  was  closed. 

"When  can  I  see  the  youth?"  I 
asked. 

"  Now,  monsieur.  I  will  at  once  es- 
cort you  to  the  pemion  of  the  Porte  de 
Schaerbeck,  and  introduce  him  to 
you." 

Fifty    boys    of    Belgian,    French, 
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American,  and  English  extraction, 
seated  at  a  long  table  enjoying  their 
afternoon's  "gofttfi" — a  post-meridian 
lunch  of  weak  brandy-and-water  and 
grapes;  a  bald  maitre  d^icole  periodi- 
cally crying,  *' Si-i-i-lence,  messieurs* 
Hestez-vous  tranquillesi"  like  a  sher- 
iff in  a  court  of  law.  Such  a  scene 
met  my  view.  I  recognized  my  youth 
in  a  moment ;  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  clear,  well-defined  features,  raven 
hair,  and  black  eyes  of  the  gentle  lad 
who  rose  to  greet  my  companion  with 
a  grace  and  assurance  that  checked  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  half-of- 
fended usher,  who  simply  solaced  him- 
self with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and 
a  more  than  usually  prolonged  ^*  Si-i-i- 
i-i-lence,  messieurs.  Restez-vous  tran- 
quillcs ! " 

*^  This  is  the  gentleman,  Jules,  who 
has  kindly  consented  to  take  you 
home,  and  it  is  arranged  that  you 
start  to-morrow,"  said  the  advocate. 

The  boy's  big  eyes  looked  into  mine 
with  an  inquiring  gaze,  and  then,  tak- 
ing my  hand,  he  quaintly  said : 

*'I  like  you." 

There  was  nothing  impertinent  in 
the  tone  or  manner;  it  was  the  hear- 
ty expression  of  his  unsophisticated 
thought. 

**  He  is  an  Englishman,"  continued 
M.  Danneris,  **and  will  be  very  kind 
to  you.  Remember  that  you  owe  him 
respect  and  implicit  obedience." 

**  Then  he  hates  the  Austrians — he 
whose  country  is  free  knows  how  to 
give  sympathy  to  a  poor  Hungarian. 
This  good  Englishman  shall  see  for 
himself  how  our  noble  people  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  tyrants." 

''Hush,  hush,  Jules  1  Tou  must  not 
talk  like  this.  Is  it  not  extraordina- 
ry," said  M.  Danneris,  turning  to  me, 
*'that  even  the  very  children  of  this 
oppressed  race  fill  their  minds  with  a 
sense  of  wrong? " 

"No  wonder,"  I  repUed,  **if  but 
half  you  have  told  me  is  true." 

*' When  I  am  a  man,"  flashed  Jules, 
''I  will  kill  the  Austrians — they  are 
not  worthy  to  Uve." 

''Jules,"  I  said  soothingly,  "I  am 


just  going  for  a  stroll  over  the  fields 
toward  Louvain*  Ask  permission  from 
monsieur,  your  professor,  to  join  me." 

Danneris  smiled.  "That  was  well 
done,"  he  said.  "You  cannot  too 
soon  become  acquainted.  Call  here 
for  the  boy  to-morrow  midday.  I  will 
see  that  he  is  prepared." 

When  I  said  adieu  to  Jules  that  even- 
ing, after  a  long  ramble  over  the 
endless  com  fields  that  bordered  the 
"road  to  Waterloo,"  I  saw  with  plea- 
sure that  I  had  awakened  in  him  a 
generous  confidence.  He  too  had,  by 
his  artless  manner,  inspired  in  me  no 
common  interest. 

We  started.  8ix  days'  journey  to 
reach  Vienna,  a  hundred-mile  trip  up 
the  Danube  to  Buda,  seven  leagues  in 
a  edUeke,  and  we  should  be  at  Dress- 
dorf  Castle. 

Uneventful  the  days  were.  Poor 
Jules,  weary  with  travel,  talked  but 
little,  for  which  I  was  appropriately 
thankful.  It  was  painful  to  see  how 
he  shrank  from  the  gaze  of  any  official 
who  might  question  us  a  little  closely 
as  to  our  destination,  and  to  watch  his 
quivering  lips  as  he  muttered  in  re- 
sponse to  my  assurances  of  safety,  "X 
trust  all  to  the  good  Englishman." 

As  we  neared  the  Austrian  frontier 
he  harped  more  on  the  subject  of  his 
Austrian  wrongs,  and  I  was  frequently 
obliged  to  check  him.  A  fire  seemed 
consuming  the  boy,  a  burning  ven- 
geance toward  the  oppressor. 

We  reached  Vienna  at  dusk  on  the 
sixth  day,  and  put  up  at  the  H6tel 
d^Hollande,  according  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  Danneris.  Jules  complained 
of  sick  headache,  and  I  was  somewhat 
relieved  to  hear  him  suggest  bed. 

It  was  not  till  I  had  seen  him  safely 
settled,  and  had  extracted  a  promise 
from  him  not  to  leave  his  room,  that 
I  felt  at  liberty  to  call  a  few  hours  my 
own. 

Having  dined,  I  stood  on  the  door- 
step of  the  hotel  smoking  a  cigar  and 
revolving  in  my  mind  where  I  should 
spend  my  evening,  when  I  was  accost^ 
ed  by  a  police  agent  making  some  in- 
quiry about  my  passport.     ^  j 
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**  By  the  way,"  said  I,  **  I  never  was 
in  Austria  before,  but  in  France/ 1 
have  been  accustomeid  to  give  a  gens- 
darme  a  couple  of  francs  to  take  my 
passport  to  the  bureau  of  the  police  to 
be  t>w^." 

'^Herr  Engliinder  can  pursue  the 
same  plan  here,"  was  the  polite  re- 
joinder. '*I  shall  be  happy  to  oblige 
him." 

Glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  bother,  I 
handed  him  the  document.  He  brief- 
ly compared  my  person  with  the  de- 
scription, and  then  queried : 

**Andtheboy?" 

''He  is  sick  and  has  retired;  but  if 
you  desire  it,  you  shall  ^ee  him." 

''No  need — a  boy  is  no  great  nlat- 
ter  " ;  and  the  courteous  official,  with  a 
bow  that  would  have  graced  a  D'Or- 
say,  was  gone. 

To  the  Grand  Opera  House,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  I  bent  my  steps, 
and  in  an  hour  was  revelling  in  Mme. 
Garcia's  thrilling  notes,  when  a  hand 
was  laid  on  my  shoulder  and  a  grim, 
moustached,  soldier-like  fellow  whis- 
pered in  my  ear: 

' '  Your  passport,  Herr  Englfinder. " 

"It  is  gone  to  the  police  bureau  to 
be  vise.  I  sent  it  from  the  Hdtel 
d'HoUande  by  an  officer." 

For  the  moment  he  withdrew,  and 
burning  with  shame,  for  every  eye 
was  upon  me,  I  turned  defiantly  to  the 
stage. 

' '  Will  the  Herr  ride  or  walk?  "  came 
again  the  voice  in  my  ear. 

"What  do  you  mean? " 

"The  Herr  must  go  immediately  to 
the  Hdtel  d'HoUande.    That  is  all." 

I  expostulated,  but  a  storm  of  hisses 
from  those  near  enough  to  be  inter- 
rupted in  their  enjoyment  of  the  mu- 
sic decided  me,  and  I  angrily  rose. 

"I  am  at  your  service,  sir." 

We  walked  on  without  a  word. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  face  of  the 
fat  little  Dutch  landlord  as  we  entered 
— surprise,  sympathy,  fear  alternately 
lighting  his  countenance  as  he  poured 
forth  a  polyglot  expression  of  his  ex- 
cited feelings.  In  French,  English, 
Dutch,  and  Gkrman  he  assured  us  he 


was  desolated,  miserable,  abandoned. 
Ah,  but  it  was  a  good  young  Englfin- 
der.  It  was  true  he  had  never  seen 
the  passport ;  he  knew  he  should  have 
asked  for  it  himself  when  his  noble 
friend  first  came  to  the  house ;  but,  lete 
hroviUant  that  he  was,  he  had  forgot- 
ten it. 

Then  followed  a  conference  between 
the  landlord  and  the  officer,  resulting 
in  my  being  called  aside  by  the  former 
and  receiving  the  following  valuable 
advice: 

"My  dear  sir,  you  have  made  a 
most  never-to-be-sufficiently  deplored 
mistake.  But  see.  Satisfy  this  zeal- 
ous officer  with  a  bottle  of  good  Stein 
wine,  and  all  will  be  well  in  the  morn- 
ing; only  do  not  leave  the  house  again 
to-night." 

It  was  a  bitter  pill,  but  I  swallowed 
it  gracefully,  and  Herr  Polizeidiener 
and  I  clicked  glasses  fraternally  with 
protestations  of  mutual  regard. 

In  the  morning  I  was  awakened  by 
Jules,  whose  night's  rest  had  done  him 
a  world  of  good.  Bright,  vivacious, 
and  noisy,  he  bounded  into  my  room. 

"Oh,  Herr  Mortimer,  such  an  idea! 
There  is  a  grand  review  of  the  sol- 
diery. Come,  get  up.  We  must  go  and 
see  it.  I  would  not  miss  it  for  the 
world." 

"Do  not  be  so  excited,  Jules;  it  is 
the  last  place  to  which  I  would  dream 
of  taking  you.    Your  father ^" 

"Wrote  me  not  to  fail  to  see  the 
Austrian  troops  if  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity." 

Perhaps  there  was  some  object  in 
that,  and  to  Jules's  delight  I  consent- 
ed to  take  seats  on  the  lumbering  stage- 
coach that  was  to  leave  the  hotel  with 
other  guests  bent  on  the  same  holiday 
excursion.  I  was  the  more  compla- 
cent as  I  reflected  that  the  steamer 
did  not  leave  "Vienna  till  five  o^clock, 
and  I  thus  saw  a  means  of  keeping 
Jules  out  of  further  mischief. 

We  reached  the  review  ground.  It 
was  indeed  a  gorgeous  scene.  Crimson 
and  gold,  blue  and  silver  flashed  back 
the  sun's  rays,  bugles  sounded,  and 
cannon  roared. 
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I  was  not  qnite  at  my  ease,  however, 
as  I  noticed  the  interest  I  was  exciting 
in  a  resplendent  official,  whose  eyes 
were  continnally  on  me.  At  last,  to 
my  dismay,  he  beckoned  to  me. 

**  Sir,  your  passport? " 

**It  is  gone  to  the  bureau  to  be 
•Me,*'  and  then  followed  a  pathetic 
recital  of  the  annoyances  I  had  been 
subjected  to. 

*•  Will  the  Herr  ride  or  walk? "  was 
the  stereotyped  reqK>nse. 

"Where?" 

"  To  Vienna.  Until  this  passport  is 
found  the  Herr  must  consider  himself 
imder  arrest." 

In  Tain  I  pleaded  the  unprotected 
position  of  my  young  companion.  All 
the  concession  I  could  get  was  permis- 
sion to  speak  a  few  words  with  him, 
which  I  did  with  much  caution,  sim- 
ply assuring  him  of  my  speedy  retnm, 
and  extracting  his  promise  that,  if  I 
were  detained  by  my  *•  friend,"  he 
would  return  with  the  fiacre  to  the  ho- 
tel, and  quiQ.tly  await  my  arrival. 

*^I  will  do  all  the  good  Englishman 
asks  of  me  " ;  and  a  warm  pressure  of 
the  hand  made  me  feel  that  Jules  un- 
derstood the  extremity  of  the  case. 

At  once  to  the  bureau. 

I  was  so  confident  of  finding  the 
passport  and  utterly  confounding  the 
officer  who  had  given  me  all  this 
trouble,  that  I  am  afraid  my  manner 
was  rather  supercilious,  to  say  the 
least  of  it. 

The  commissaire  heard  my  story 
somewhat  impatiently. 

*'  The  officer's  number  to  whom  you 
say  you  gave  your  passport?  " 

**I  did  not  notice  it." 

**  His  name? " 

"I  never  demanded  it." 

A  grin  on  the  ^ice  of  the  commis- 
saire, a  very  sarcastic  curl  of  the  lip,  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders,  an  ominous 
silence. 

**Sir,"  said  I,  somewhat  sobered  by 
the  course  events  had  taken,  **I  am 
a  British  subject  I" 

'*Zo?" 

"  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Oxford." 


"Zo?" 

''  Tutor  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Tottenbridge." 

''Zo?" 

"  Son  of  a  county  magistrate." 

"  Zo?  And  nevertheless  you  are  ar- 
rested for  wandering  about  like  a 
rogue  and  vagabond  without  a  pass- 
port. We  know  not  who  you  are, 
what  you  are,  where  you  come  from. 
The  question  with  us  is,  Where  is  your 
passport?  It  is  enough."  And  before 
I  could  reply  his  back  was  turned. 

A  whitewashed  room,  sixteen  feet 
square,  one  barred  window,  one  iron 
bedstead,  one  wooden  bench — such 
was  my  apartment  and  the  inventory 
of  its  furniture;  and  I  felt  my  heart 
sink  as  the  key  in  the  door  turned 
with  an  ominous  click,  and  I  was  left 
to  enjoy  my  solitary  meditations. 

What  could  I  do?  For  an  hour  I 
racked  my  brain.  Dared  I  apply  to 
the  English  embassy?  I  would,  come 
what  might  of  it.  A  few  blows  on  the 
panel  of  my  door  brought  the  officer. 

"I wish  to  make  immediate  appli- 
cation to  Lord  Cowley." 

**  I  will  see." 

He  returned  in  a  few  minutes. 

"Lord  Cowley  is  not  in  Vienna 
now.     He  is  at  the  Grand  Baths. " 

"Still,  there  is  somebody  at  the 
embassy  office.     I  must  go  there." 

After  a  brief  interview  with  his  su- 
perior, the  permission  was  accorded. 

The  officer  and  I  reached  the  em- 
bassy building,  and  as  I  passed  the 
jovial  English  porter  at  the  door,  my 
heart  rose,  for  already  I  felt  the  shad- 
ow of  the  British  Hon  over  me. 

A  pale,  emaciated,  gentlemanly 
youth,  with  a  gold  eyeglass,  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire, 
reading  a  copy  of  the  **  Times,"  while 
at  his  feet  lay  a  magnificent  buU-and- 
mastifl,  by  far  the  more  dignified  ani- 
mal of  the  two.  The  exquisite  gave  no 
sign  of  his  knowledge  of  our  presence. 

"Ahem  I" 

No  attention. 

The  dog  yawned,  the  great  clock  on 
the  wall  ticked  with  an  aggravating 
loudness,  and  at  last  I  broke  out — 
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**Sir,  I  am  in  a  terrible  dilemma. 
I  have  lost  my  passport.  I  trusted  it 
to  a  rascally  policeman  to  take  to  the 
bureau  to  get  visS,  and  now  I  am  ap- 
prehended, put  in  a  miserable  prison, 
called  a  rogue  and  vagabond  by  a 
confounded  commissaire."  The  effect 
of  my  eloquence  on  the  attach^  was 
amusing.    Down  went  the  paper. 

**  Oh,  I  say — you  know— you  mustn't 
— ^indeed,  you  mustnH.  The  office  can't 
be  approached  in  this  manner— very 
irregular,  by  Jove,  very  irregular." 

**What  must  I  do?  The  conse- 
quences may  be  fearful ^" 

''Write  to  Lord  John  Russell  at  the 
F.  O.  If  he  knows  anything  about 
you,  you  can  petition  Lord  Cowley, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks " 

"A  few  weeks!  a  cycle  of  years  I 
I  must  be  liberated  at  once.  The 
safety,  nay,  the  very  life  of  a  helpless 
boy  depends  upon  it." 

"  Oh,  I  say,  you  know,  you  mustn^ 
get  so  excited,  by  Jove,  you  know; 
you  mustn't  indeed.  Very  irregular — 
'pon  honor,  I  never  saw  such  irregular- 
ity." 

The  Adam  was  aroused  in  me — ^I 
couldn't  help  it. 

*'8irl  "  I  roared,  **you  are  here  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  sub- 
ject  " 

*'No,  you  know,"  he  interrupted. 
**  Consul,  that  sort  of  thing.  By 
Jove,  never  saw  such  a  fellow.^ 

"  You  are  placed  here  for  use  or  or- 
nament. Tou  are,  sir,  a  failure  in  ei- 
ther capacity." 

"John  1  "—oh,  the  superciliously 
grand  air  of  that  little  mite  I — "  John, 
show  this  person  the  doorl " 

Once  more  in  prison. 

Another  hour's  mental  rack,  another 
resource — send  for  the  lan^ord  of  the 
n6tel  d'HoUande. 

He  came. 

I  fancy  I  see  before  me  now  the 
paunchy  Dutchman,  rubbing  his  fat 
hands  and  condolingwith  me  in  hybrid 
accents. 

"But  now,  Herr  Englander,  an 
inspiration!"     He    approached    me, 


placed  his  pursy  Mps  to  my  ears,  and 
whispered :  ' '  C^er— d  elicately  as  you 
can — but  offer  the  commissaire  a  few  of 
your  English  gold  pieces,  and  see  the 
passport,  he  return,  he  come  back- 
rite,  quick.     VoUd  t(nU,^* 

"  Bribe  the  commissaire  f " 

"Hush !  yes,  it  is  your  only  chance.** 

Heavens!  what  a  country!  Well 
might  poor  Jules  rave  at  the  Aus- 
triansl 

The  Dutchman  left,  and  after  a  few 
minutes'  hesitation,  I  summoned  up 
courage  to  knock  at  tiie  door,  which 
was  promptly  opened  by  the  officer, 
who  respectfully  demanded  my  require- 
ments. 

"I  wish  to  see  the  commissaire.'' 

"  Burely.  Will  the  Herr  follow  mef  " 

Where  were  the  frowns  gone!  The 
commissaire  received  me  in  a  most  gra- 
cious manner.    Would  I  be  seated! 

"Sir,"  I  stammered,  for  it  went 
sorely  against  the  grain,  "my  care- 
lessness has  brought  me  into  consider- 
able trouble,  and  I  feel  that  with  your 
aid  alone  I  can  rectify  matters.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  aware  that  I  should 
pay  some  penidty  for  my  lack  of  dis- 
cretion. If  therefore  you  would  give 
these  five  sovereigns  to  some  charitable 
institution  in  Vienna,  and  use  some  ef- 
fort to  find  my  passport,  you  will  lay 
me  under  a  great  obligation." 

Tlie  great  official  said  he  would  do 
so,  and  the  English  sovereigns  chinked 
in  his  capacious  vest-pocket. 

"  And  now,  if  the  Herr  will  go  to 
his  hotel,  all  Vienna  shall  be  searched. 
The  passport  cannot  be  lost,  and  in  a 
few  hours  it  shall  be  in  his  hands." 

Free!  It  was  the  only  time  I  was 
ever  under  lock  and  key,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  the  exhilarating  delight 
of  that  moment.    • 

I  had  hardly  gone  twenty  rods 
when  I  remembered  that  the  boat  left 
at  five  o'clock,  and  I  thought  that  I 
would  return  and  tell  the  commissaire 
to  hurry  up. 

As  I  opened  the  door  of  the  bu- 
reau I  saw  him  deliberately  take 
from  a  pigeon-hole  my  passport,  and 
handing  it  to  the  agent,  say,  "Here, 
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take  this  stupid  Englishman  his  pass- 
portl" 

^*Sir,"  I  said,  stepping  forward^ 
**I  wiU  relieve  you  of  the  trouble." 

Not  a  blush,  not  an  apology.  With 
a  profusion  of  compliments  and  hopes 
for  my  Ixm  voyage^  the  commissaire  gra- 
ciously bowed  me  out,  and  with  aU 
haste  I  sought  the  H6tel  d'Hollande. 

The  fiacre  was  just  diiving  up  to 
the  door  as  I  arrived.  .1  saw  it  all  in 
one  moment.     The  loy  tooi  not  ther$, 

I  questioned  the  driver  and  passen- 
gers. It  appeared  that  Jules  had  left 
the  carriage  shortly  after  my  depar- 
ture, and  as  three  hours  had  elapsed 
before  their  return  .to  Tienna,  they 
concluded  that  he  had  joined  me. 

My  excitement  threw  the  landlord 
into  a  further  convulsion  of  haad-Tub- 
bing  and  general  perplexity. 

^*  Get  me  a  strong  saddle  hone,"  I 
impetuously  demanded. 

'^  It  shall  be  at  the  door  in  five  min- 
utes. Will  not  the  Herr  dine  before 
he  leaves? " 

''Dine!  No;  but  let  me  have  a  flask 
of  brandy." 

Out  through  the  paved  streets  to 
the  plain.  I  scoured  the  whole  coun- 
try round,  peered  into  every  carriage, 
searched  every  bush  and  brier,  rode  up 
and  down  the  neighboring  lanes  and 
highways,  inquired  of  all  I  met,  and 
only  trotted  back  to  Vienna  when 
darkness  came  oh  and  my  jaded  horse 
could  hardly  bear  me  home. 

Then  I  ate  and  drank,  and,  taking  a 
caliche,  visited  every  police  station 
and  hospital  in  Vienna.  All  in  vain; 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
threw  myself  on  my  bed  to  snatch  a 
few  hours'  sleep  ere  my  search  should 
be  again  renewed. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  horrors  of 
that  time.  Day  succeeded  day,  and 
nearly  a  week  passed  in  my  frantic  ef- 
forts to  discover  the  whereabouts  of 
the  poor  young  Hungarian.  How  my 
heart  bled  for  the  gentle  boy,  perhaps 
languishing  in  an  Austrian  dungeon 
and  calling  on  the  good  Eng^hman 
to  rescue  him.  I  lived  a  year  in  that 
week.    At  last  I  resolved  to  telegraph 


to  M.  Danneris.  ^*  Jules  is  lost.  For 
God's  sake,  come  at  once,"  flashed 
along  the  wires.  The  answer  was 
equally  terse.  The  operator  at  Brussels 
replied,  **Danneris  gone.  Left  no 
address." 

Was  ever  anything  so  unfortunate? 
Ah,  yes,  he  did  talk  of  visiting  Eng- 
land, and  that  was  the  reason  he  could 
not  himself  escort  Jules  home. 

Then  I  knew  that  I  must  brace  my 
nerves  to  the  terrible  effort  of  telling 
that  poor  father  that  his  child  was 
lost ;  that  I,  by  my  cursed  carelessness, 
had  been  the  destroyer  of  his  peace. 

^'Tour  son  has  mysteriously  disap- 
peared from  my  charge.   Hasten  here." 

The  answer  was  more  perplexing 
than  the  one  from  Brussels:  ^^ Baron 
von  Dressdorf  not  known — ^no  such 
place  as  Eioske." 

Heavensl    Was  I  in  a  dream? 

For  three  weeks  I  continued  my 
search,  wandering  about  in  a  haggard, 
broken  manner,  dreading  every  day 
to  be  stricken  with  brain  fever.  I 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  the 
poor  lad,  whose  big,  pleading  eyes 
seemed  to  look  up  into  mine  from 
every  side.     He  haunted  me. 

One  day  I  was  watching  the  crowd 
pass  the  comer  of  the  Thun  Strasse, 
when  my  band  was  clasped,  and  a 
cheery  voice  rang  in  my  ear: 

**  Mortimer,  old  fellow,  by  all  that's 
glorious  I  Who  would  ever  have 
thought  of  meeting  you  here?  " 

It  was  Harvey  Lawson,  my  old  col- 
lege chum. 

*'  But  you  are  sick,  man.  You  look 
clean  out  of  condition.  Come  up  into 
my  den — ^mind  those  stairs— here  you 
are — ^take  that  arm-chair.  You  see 
I'm  ^own  correiqfMndent '  to  the  *  Dai- 
ly Growler.'  There's  a  pipe.  Will  you 
have  beer  or  wine?  And,  now,  what 
have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  " 

I  told  him  all,  and  my  story  certain- 
ly awakened  much  interest  in  him. 

*'  What  was  the  date  of  your  leaving 
Brussels?  " 

'*  Wednesday,  September  17." 

**  Just  a  month  ago.  Hand  me  that 
flle  of  papers  at  your  elbow." 
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He  selected  one,  glanced  at  it  ft  mo- 
ment.    *' Ah,  yea,  here  it  is." 

"  What? "  I  cried  eagerly,  the  blood 
flying  to  my  face. 

*^  What  was  the  name  of  the  advo- 
cate? "  he  persisted  with  all  the  gravity 
of  a  judge. 

**  Auguste  Danneris.'* 

"And  his  office,  170  Bae  des  Alia- 
mettes? " 

*'Yes,yesI" 

"  The  pendon  in  the  Porte  de  Schaer- 
beck?" 

•*Yes." 

"The  youth— black  eyes,  black  hair, 
high  forehead,  projecting  chin,  height 
five  feet  three? " 

"Yes." 

"Spoke  English  well?" 

"  Remarkably  well  for  a  foreigner — 
and  so  young." 

"Had  a  slight  impediment  in  pro- 
nouncing the  letter  jp." 

"Yes,  I  tried  to  correct  the  dear 
boy  of  the  habit." 

"Did,  eh?" 

"I  did,  and  with  some  success  too." 

"And  went  by  the  name  of  Jules 
von  Dressdorf  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then,  by  the  lord  Harry  I  Master 
Mortimer,  you've  immortalized  your- 
self. You've  abducted  the  most  ac- 
complished little  dame  d^indtutrie  Paris 
ever  produced — ^you've  snatched  from 
under  the  very  noses  of  a  cordon  of 
French  and  Flemish  police  the  princess 
of  adventuresses,  Ad^le  de  la  Yoix, 
spy,  thief,  forger — ay,  and  if  suspi- 
cion points  truly,  murderess — for  she 
is  believed  to  have  poisoned  an  accom- 
plice at  Ghent  after  consummating 
the  robbery  of  the  Comtesso  de  Ne- 
mour's  jewels.  A  pretty  piece  of  busi- 
ness truly." 

I  was  dazed.  He  handed  me  the 
journal,  and  I  read  for  myself  the 
whole  of  the  infamous  plot. 

"By  George,  that  boarding-school 
dodge  was  an  excellent  one,  worthy  of 
her  greatness— threw  the  police  off  the 
scent  for  ten  days,"  said  Harvey  with 
a  grin. 

"Then,  when  the  police  got  on  the 


right  track  again,"  he  continued,  "it 
was  too  late ;  she  had  eloped  with  you. 
O  Lord,  it's  too  good,"  and  he  lay 
back  in  his  chair  and  roared. 

"By  heavens,  if  you  are  not  quiet, 
m  pitch  you  out  of  the  window." 

"No,  you  won't.  If  you  move  a 
finger,  I'll  write  and  tell  Gwennie  Grey 
M  about  your  elopement.  Why,  man, 
if  you  were  a  child  of  grace,  you'd  go 
down  on  your  knees  and  implore  me 
not  to  give  you  two  columns  in  the 
*  Growler.*  There,  I  was  only  joking. 
Don't  look  so  blue.  But  I  confess  it's 
a  strong  temptation.  Such  senaationa 
don't  crop  up  every  day;  besides,  mes- 
sieurs the  police  are  dying  to  know 
how  la  heUe  Ad^le  crossed  the  frontier." 

"Do  you  think,"  I  said  wearily, 
"Ibsi  the  proprietor  of  the  pauUm 
was  an  accomplice?  " 

"Most  assuredly  not.  He  is  an  old 
resident,  and  gave  his  testimony  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  assuring  the  court 
that  Jules  von  Dressdorf  was  one  of 
the  most  docile,  intelligent  pupils  he 
ever  had  under  his  roof." 

"  And  M.  Danneris? " 

**Her  father,  I  believe.  His  r61e 
was  the  man  of  reference,  the  respec- 
table ^ fence'  who  directs  the  game 
while  others  do  the  work." 

"Had  my  trouble  with  the  police 
here  anything  to  do  with  the  matter?  " 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  are  infernal 
rascals,  reaping  where  they  do  not 
sow,  and  looking  on  careless  travellers 
as  legitimate  game.  Under  the  pres- 
ent rSgime  they  make  half  their  living 
out  of  passport  irregularities." 

"I  suppose,"  I  added,  *'I  had  bet- 
ter notify  the  police  at  Brussels." 

"And  be  the  laughing  stock  of  En- 
rope  for  your  pains.  No,  Mortimer, 
lie  quiet  here  for  a  week  or  two,  then 
take  steamer  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean home.  By  the  by,  did  Danne- 
ris advance  you  money  for  the  jour- 
ney?" 

"He  gave  me  fire  hundred  francs." 

"  Then  you  are  not  so  badly  off  after 
all.  Make  your  mind  easy  about  Mile. 
AdMe.  She  is  hundreds  of  miles  away 
by  this." 
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'I  wonder  why  she  did  not  ran 
away  from  the  hotel  the  night  I  went 


to  the  theatre." 
*^  Quim  sabef 
bury  its  dead." 


Let  the  dead  past 


Seventeen  years  hare  passed  since 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  I  have  re- 
corded, and  never  till  yesterday  have 
I  seen  or  heard  one  word  of  Ad^le  de 
laYoix. 

**Gwennie,"  said  I  to  my  dear  little 
wife,  on  reaching  my  home  in  sontbem 
Michigan  after  a  visit  on  business  to 
Detroit,  **you  remember  the  hero- 
ine of  my  trip  to  Dressdorf  castle,  just 
before  we  were  married?  " 

"Surely,"  said  the  wife. 

**  Well,  I  saw  AdMe  de  la  Toix  yes- 
terday." 

"You didn't  1    When?    Where? v 

*^At  a  store  in  Gratiot  avenue.    I 


was  making  a  purchase,  when  a  wo- 
man entered--old-looking,  homely, 
shabby;  but  there  was  no  mistaking 
those  black  eyes,  nor  the  sniff  of  the 
left  nostril.  When  she  was  gone,  I 
made  some  inquiries  about  her,  and 
here  is  her  business  card : 

**  Mms.  JuLEBinni,  tram  Paris,  reveals  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  fbtnre.  Can  beoonsolted  on 
allailalnof  love,  bnsinees,  or  law,  and  overcomes 
tronble  of  any  kind.  She  brings  together  the 
separated,  causes  speedy  marriages,  and  sells  In- 
fallible love  powders.  Go  and  see  for  yonrself. 
No  hnmbng  here. 

"Booms,  etc** 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Do?    I  don't  know." 

"I  do." 

"  You  wise  woman,  what  is  it?  " 

"Write  the  whole  story  for  your 
favorite  magazine*  It  is  as  interesting 
as  half  the  fiction  one  reads,  and  con- 
tains a  good  moraL^ 


THE  BATTALION. 


A  THOUSAND  strong  we  marched  to  battle; 
The  city  roared  around  the  host; 
The  tambours  crashed  their  vaunting  rattle; 
The  bugles  screamed  their  joyous  boast 

No  thought  had  we  to  die  asunder, 
Companions  sworn,  a  brother  throng; 

We  looked  to  sweep  through  battle's  thunder 
In  noble  lines,  a  thousand  strong. 

Bat  ah,  the  fever's  poisoned  arrow  1 
The  jungle's  breath,  the  summer's  glow  1 

Our  broad  array  grew  swiftly  narrow, 
And  scanty  hundreds  met  the  foe. 


O  splendid  longings,  thoughts  and  fancies 

Which  tread  the  city  of  the  soul, 
Bow  few  of  all  your  spirit-lances 

Arrive  where  duty's  trumi>ets  roll  1 

J.  W.  Db  Fobbst. 
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THE  FASCINATIONS  OF  ANGLING. 


IT  is  the  cheerful  rerdict  of  all  an- 
glers that  they  find  no  other  pas- 
time so  fascinating.  This  conclusion  is 
not  based  upon  the  mere  mechanism  of 
the  art,  but  upon  the  fact  that  it  is  emi- 
nently healthful,  rational,  and  elevat- 
ing, blending  the  picturesque  and  ex- 
hilarating in  such  equal  proportions  as 
to  exactly  meet  the  demands  of  the 
quiet  student,  the  contemplative  phil- 
osopher, and  the  care-worn  man  of  busi- 
ness, whose  wearied  or  exhausted  na- 
ture coTets  just  the  solitude  and  repose 
which  no  other  recreation  so  abun- 
dantly furnishes. 

This  of  course  could  not  be  said  of 
angling  if  it  had  no  other  attraction 
than  the  excitement  it  affords.  But  I 
am  sure  no  one  ever  became  an  enthu- 
siastic angler  who  had  no  other  or 
higher  conceptions  of  its  possibilities. 
The  mere  act  of  taking  fish  is  but  a 
minor  note  in  the  full  volume  of  har- 
mony which  comes  to  its  appreciative 
disciples  amid  the  vast  solitudes  where 
they  find  their  best  sport  and  highest 
pleasure.  Ask  any  true  angler  what 
pictures  come  up  most  vividly  before 
him  as  **the  time  of  the  singing  of 
birds  "  draweth  nigh,'  when  it  is  right 
to  **go  a-fishing."  His  answer  will 
not  be,  '^  The  rise  and  strike  of  trout 
or  salmon,^'  although  both  will  pass 
upon  the  canvas  like  rays  of  sunshine 
upon  the  quiet  repose  of  a  forest 
landscape.  He  will  rather  discourse 
to  you  of  flowing  river,  of  murmuring 
brook,  of  cloud-capped  mountain,  of 
waving  forest,  of  sunshine  and  shadow, 
of  rapid  and  cascade,  of  tent  and  camp 
fire,  of  silence  and  solitude,  of  oozy 
nook,  of  undisturbed  repose,  of  refresh- 
ing slumber,  of  invigorated  health, 
and  the  dbandlxm  of  delight  which 
neither  word  nor  pencil  can  adequately 
portray.  I  have  heard  such  "simple 
wise  men  "  talk  of  their  favorite  pas- 
time until  they  glowed  with  ecstasy, 


without  once  naming  fish  or  fishing. 
That  is  but  the  body  of  the  art.  Ita 
spirit  consists  in  what  is  seen  and  felt. 
An  angler,  **  bom  so,'^  as  Walton  hath 
it,  retains  a  more  vivid  recollection 
of  the  foam-encircled  pool  where  sal- 
mon love  to  congregate  than  of  the 
**  rise ''  and  "  strike  "  which  gave  him 
his  early  morning's  exhilaration.  While 
he  soon  forgets  the  "  play  *'  and  weight 
of  the  fish  captured,  he  never  forgets 
the  picturesque  surroundings  of  the 
struggle.  He  may  forget  the  last  hom- 
ily he  read,  or  the  last  sermon  to  which 
he  listened,  but  never  the  thrill  of  de- 
vout ecstasy  which  came  to  him  whUe 
wandering  along  some  forest  pathway, 
or  while  gently  floating  with  the  cur- 
rent of  his  favorite  river,  bathed  in 
sunshine  and  fanned  by  summer  zeph« 
yrs.  After  many  days,  these  blis^l 
moments  come  back  to  him  like  divine 
benedictions.  Be  sure,  O  carping 
critic,  the  gentle  art  has  its  spiritual 
and  esthetic  as  well  as  its  physical 
and  intellectual  attributes. 

As  a  mere  physical  pastime,  angling 
stands  foremost  among  all  the  known 
sources  of  pleasurable  recreation.  It 
blends  active  exercise  with  fascinating 
excitement  in  such  healthful  propor- 
tions as  to  ensure  the  fortunate  par- 
ticipant equally  against  wearisome 
monotony  and  excessive  fatigue.  The 
pure  mountain  air  in  which  he  is  con- 
stantly enveloped  is  a  perpetual  tonic, 
while  the  exercise  it  compels  gives 
steadiness  to  the  nerves  and  solidity 
to  the  muscles. 

As  a  mental  renovator  it  is  equally 
effective.  There  can  be  no  protracted 
lassitude  while  the  brain  is  constantly 
quickened  into  refreshing  vitality  by 
the  novel  and  exhilarating  surround- 
ings of  mountain  and  forest  and  rivei; 
and  the  rise  and  strike  and  struggle  of 
trout  or  salmon. 

And  to  those  who  have  neither  phy- 
sical nor  mental  ailment,  but  who  are 
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conscious  of  a  spiiitnal  need— of  some 
more  vivid  appreciation  of  the  good- 
ness and  beneficence  of  the  Heavenly 
Father  than  most  men  attain  onto  while 
writhing  under  the  harrow  of  business 
or  bewildered  by  the  shallow  super- 
ficialities or  noisy  clatter  of  artificial 
life — ^the  quiet  places  where  the  pur- 
suit of  the  gentle  art  takes  them,  the 
silence  and  shadow  of  the  sombre  for- 
est, the  twitter  and  song  of  the  solitary 
woodbird,  the  clear  shining  stars, 
which  hang  like  silver  lamps  above 
his  tent  or  cabin,  and  the  reposeful 
hush  which  comes  to  his  soul  like 
whispered  benedictions — these  all  tend 
to  intensify  his  gratitude,  to  quicken 
his  spiritual  pulse,  and  to  give  to  him 
a  higher  and  a  keener  appreciation  of 
his  spiritual  obligations. 

There  may  be  those  who  engage 
in  angling  only  as  they  engage  m 
the  coarser  amusements  which,  for  a 
time,  divert  the  mind  and  banish  en- 
nui. But  all  such  soon  weary  of  it, 
and  never  reach  the  higher  plane  of 
the  pleasant  pastime.  To  do  so  re- 
quires a  placid  temper,  a  thoughtful  if 
not  a  poetic  appreciation  of  the  pictur- 
esque, a  moderate  love  of  solitude,  a 
patient  habit,  and  a  quiet  disposition. 
To  find  delectation  in  his  walks,  the 
angler  need  not  be  an  ascetic  or  a 
stickler  for  creeds;  but  I  do  not  think 
the  heart  of  Gallic,  who  *' cared  for 
none  of  these  things,"  would  have 
been  made  glad  when  ''  the  voice  of 
the  turtle  was  heard  in  the  land,"  and 
it  was  right  to  ^^  go  a-fishing,"  because 
I  cannot  imagine  him  a  man  of  a  teach- 
able disposition  or  of  a  lovable  nature, 
who  took  pleasure  in  the  society  or 
teachings  of  the  gentle  Master  of  the 
Galilean  fishermen.  Izaak  Walton 
might  have  had  equal  skill  with  rod 
and  reel  without  his  saintly  faith; 
but  his  '* Complete  Angler"  never 
would  have  attained  the  high  place  it 
has  held  and  will  ever  hold  in  the  af- 
fections of  the  contemplative  men  of 
all  time  had  he  not  been  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  reverent  humility  and 
such  a  loving  sense  of  the  Infinite  Be- 
neficence as  to  find  in  all  the  beauty 


and  sublimity  of  Nature  evidence  of 
His  great  goodness  and  loving  kind- 
ness to  the  children  of  men.  He  may 
not,  like  Enoch,  have  **  walked  with 
God,"  but  in  all  his  walks  he  saw 
God^s  handiwork ;  and  this  conscious- 
ness multiplied  many  fold  the  pleasure 
he  sought  and  always  found  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  favorite  recreation. 


n. 

There  are  times  and  seasons  for  sal- 
mon fishing  as  for  M  things.  But  aU. 
times  and  all  seasons  are  not  alike. 
Nor  are  all  places.  The  best  time  to 
fish  for  salmon,  where  salmon  ace  to 
be  fished  for,  is  the  first  hour  the  wa- 
ter is  in  condition ;  that  is,  as  soon  as 
the  spring  freshets  have  subsided,  and 
the  water,  by  falling  back  into  its  nat- 
ural channel,  has  become  freed  from 
the  surface  rubbish  washed  into  it, 
and  sufficiently  settled  to  render  your 
line  visible  to  the  eye  of  the  fiah.  This 
time  varies  on  different  rivers,  accord- 
ing to  their  length,  their  volume,  and 
the  character  of  the  soil  through  which 
they  fiow.  On  some  rivers  the  drain- 
age is  so  limited  that  a  fiy  may  be  cast 
successfully  so  soon  as  the  ice  disap- 
pears. There  are,  however,  but  few 
rivers  on  either  side  the  Gulf,  or  in 
either  of  the  Provinces,  where  the  best 
fishing  is  attainable  before  the  first  of 
June.  The  ^* season"  continues  from 
that  time  on  to  the  middle  of  August, 
although  there  is  often  good  sport  into 
September,  when  the  last  **  run  "  be- 
gin their  journey.  But  no  ** posted" 
angler  would  care  to  be  compelled  to 
take  the  chances  of  sport  after  the 
close  of  Au^t,  as  only  very  few  fish 
come  up  from  the  sea  later,  and  those 
remaining  in  the  river  are  wearied 
from  their  long  joumeyings,  or  are 
torpid  from  their  protracted  absence 
from  the  sea. 

Within  the  period  named — June  to 
the  middle  of  August — salmon  are 
gamy  and  muscular,  wherever  found, 
whether  one  or  fifty  miles  from  the 
oceour     But  the  pools  most  coveted 
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are  those  in  closest  proximity  to  salt 
water.  Salmon  are  at  their  best  when 
they  begin  their  upward  journey. 
The  fresh  element  in  which  they  find 
themselves  seems  to  gire  them  new 
life  and  friskiness,  and  when  hooked 
they  fight  with  a  strength  and  fierce- 
ness not  exhibited  in  the  same  mea- 
sure afterward.  A  twenty-pound  sal- 
mon fresh  from  the  sea  gives  you  the 
play  of  a  thirty-pound  fish  taken 
weeks  after  he  has  made  his  way  far 
up  toward  the  headwaters  of  a  fifty  or 
a  hundred-mile  river. 

This  fact,  however,  is  not  only  not 
perceptible  to  the  novice,  but  the 
sport  furnished  by  the  capture  of  a 
salmon  at  any  point  in  a  river,  or  at 
any  stage  of  his  sojourn  in  fresh  wa- 
ter, is  so  grandly  exhilarating  and  so 
full  of  the  intensest  excitement,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  but  trifling  moment 
where  a  fish  is  struck  so  long  as  the 
angler  strikes  him. 

But  the  season  is  important.  The 
earlier  weeks  on  any  river  are  to  be 
^  preferred,  not  alone  because  the  fish 
have  more  vitality,  but  because,  as  a 
rule,  they  are  more  abundant.  With 
an  unerring  instinct  which  is  as  mys- 
terious as  it  is  wonderful,  they  seek 
the  rivers  where  they  were  bom 
upon  the  return  of  every  spring.  If 
the  rivers  are  in  condition  for  their  as- 
cent, they  begin  their  journey  at  once. 
But  the  rivers  are  not  always  in  this 
condition  when  salmon  first  come  to 
them ;  and  if  they  are  not,  they  wait 
their  opportunity,  and  then  move  for- 
ward with  the  regularity  and  steadi- 
ness of  an  army  under  marching  or- 
ders. Hence  they  are  ordinarily  found 
in  greatest  numbers  at  the  first  rush; 
and  they  are  most  fortunate  who  are 
duly  placed,  at  favorite  pools,  to  bid 
them  welcome. 

What  I  know  of  this  phase  of  sal- 
mon angling  I  have  learned  from  ex- 
perience and  observation,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  enable  me  to  speak 
with  more  confidence  than  would  be 
otherwise  becoming.  I  have  fished 
for  three  years  on  what  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best  rivers  on  the  con- 


tinent; best  not  merely  because  of  the 
abundance  and  weight  of  its  fish,  but 
because  also  of  its  size  and  length,  the 
magnificence  of  its  scenery,  and  the 
great  number  of  its  splendid  pools. 
My  first  two  seasons  extended  from 
July  10  to  August  10;  and  they  are 
seasons  which  will  be  for  ever  remCTi> 
bered  with  delight.  I  did  not  deem 
it  possible  that  I  should  ever  experi- 
ence any  higher  pleasure  this  side  that 
'*  pure  river  of  water,  clear  as  crystal," 
which  fills  so  large  a  place  in  the  en- 
trancing picture  of  the  bright  hereaf- 
ter. My  catch  exceeded  my  highest 
expectations,  the  sport  from  first  to 
last  was  magnificent  and  kingly,  and 
the  river,  and  the  scenery,  and  the 
surroundings  embodied  so  much  of 
beauty  and  grandeur,  that  my  cup  of 
joy  was  filled  to  overfiowing.  If  I 
had  left  the  river  with  no  other  knowl- 
edge than  I  then  possessed  of  what 
had  been  and  of  what  might  be,  I 
would  have  lived  on  content  with  the 
happy  impression  that  I  had  experi- 
enced the  highest  possibilities  of  the 
gentle  art.  £very  hour  was  an  hour 
of  sunshine — whether  casting,  or 
striking,  or  killing—whether  slowly 
ascending  or  swiftly  schuting  the  rap- 
ids— ^whether  shouting  in  very  ecstasy 
of  delight  or  quietly  discoursing  of 
the  pleasures  of  angling,  around  the 
camp  fire,  grateful  to  a  kind  Provi- 
dence which  had  ''cast  my  lines  in 
such  pleasant  places,"  and  filled  with 
devout  thanksgiving  that  time  and  op- 
portunity had  been  given  me  to  un- 
derstand why  the  good  men,  and  the 
thoughtful  men,  and  the  simple  wise 
men  of  all  ages  had  written  so  enthu- 
siastically and  sung  so  glowingly  of 
the  gentle  art. 

But,  while  thus  pluming  myself  up- 
on what  I  had  achieved  and  expoi- 
enced,  fancying  that  I  had  reached  the 
highest  pleasure  attainable  from  the 
art  of  angling,  I  learned  that  while  I 
had  done  well  I  could  do  much  better 
earlier  in  the  season.  And  so  I  found  ; 
for  by  a  combination  of  circumstances 
as  fortunate  as  they  were  gratifying, 
my  third  season  gave  me  the   first 
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•*  ran  "  and  such  experience  and  sport 
as  will  for  erer  remain  a  golden  mem- 
ory. 

m. 

With  a  companicm  as  venerable  in 
years  and  as  fall  of  enthnsiasm  as  my- 
self, we  set  our  faees  toward  ihe  bay 
of  Chaleor  on  as  bright  and  beaatifal 
a  Jane  morning  as  ever  gladdened  the 
world.  Hitherto  the  joomey  had  been 
tedioos  and  circaitoos — by  rail  and 
steamer.  Bat,  like  the  world  in  gene- 
ral, the  Proriuces  are  progressive,  and 
on  this  occasion  an  '' all-rail"  roate 
enabled  as  to  do  in  two  days  what  it 
f<xnBerly  took  six  to  accomplish,  and 
the  10th  of  Jane  foand  as  encamped 
in  a  beaatif  ul  valley  encircled  by  mag- 
niicent  moantains,  with  a  majestic 
riv^  at  onr  feet  grandly  marching  to 
the  sea,  bat  in  anwelcome  volame  and 
raging  with  frightf al  turbulence.  The 
melted  snow  was  pouring  down  from 
the  hills  in  such  torrents  as  to  ovei> 
How  banks  and  lowlands,  and  to  pre- 
clude all  hope  of  angling  until  an 
abat^nent  of  the  flood.  It  only  re- 
mained for  us  to  imitate  the  patriotic 
(Germans  on  the  Rhine,  and  ^^  watch 
and  wait."  And  for  ten  days,  we 
watched  and  waited  with  such  patience 
as  we  could  muster,  and  with  such  di- 
version as  could  be  found  in  casting 
for  trout  in  a  neighboring  brook  which 
found  its  way  to  the  river  in  our  im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

IV. 
It  was  the  tenth  day  of  our  waiting, 
and  while  the  river  was  rushing  with 
such  fury  as  to  render  holding  a  canoe 
in  the  current  with  any  applifmces  at 
our  command  impracticable,  that  I 
succeeded  in  reaching  an  eddy  caused 
by  a  huge  bowlder  still  buried  beneath 
the  waters.  I  could  not  andior,  and 
my  frail  bark  was  kept  in  constant 
motion  by  the  swirling  eddy,  when, 
after  rq)eated  casta,  I  had  a  rise.  The 
fiah  leaped  to  such  an  unnsttai  height, 
and  with  such  seeming  determination 
that  the  lure  should  not  escape  him, 
that  I  was  startled  and  barely  eaoaped 
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a  backward  plunge  in  my  anxiety  to 
make  a  sure  *^ strike."  From  the 
*'  feel,"  which  ran  like  electricity  from 
my  submerged  fly  to  the  tips  of  my 
fingers,  I  knew  that  the  hook  had 
effectively  performed  its  woik,  and 
was  ^  *'  fastened  in  a  sure  place. "  With 
this  conviction  I  felt  bold  to  begin  the 
work  resolutely,  although  I  knew  that 
if  I  succeeded  in  making  a  capture,  I 
must  do  so  under  circumstances  more 
difficult  than  any  I  had  ever  before 
encountered  in  any  waters  or  with  any 
fish.  I  was  Bterally  hemmed  in.  I 
dared  not  allow  the  monster  to  get  out- 
side the  restricted  cbx:le  of  the  eddy,  for 
if  he  should  reach  the  current,  which 
was  swe^ing  downward  at  the  rate  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  I  would  be  utterly 
powerless  to  check  him,  because  it 
would  be  impossible  to  prevent  him 
from  rushing  over  the  boiling  rapids, 
which  were  thundering  ■  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  eddy. 
My  only  hope  of  fish  or  canoe  was  to 
hold  both  under  the  shelter  of  the  rock 
which  caused  the  eddy.  To  do  this 
required  a  shorter  line  than  it  is  ever 
wise  to  retain  at  the  opening  of  a 
fight  with  a  thirty-pound  salmon. 
But  everything — fish,  rod,  and  line — 
had  to  be  risked.  It  was  hold  all  or 
lose  everything;  and  with  a  shout 
which  made  the  whole  camp  lookers- 
on,  I  began  the  fight;  now  hopeful, 
now  in  despair;  now  with  the  fish 
leaping  within  fifty  feet  of  the  canoe, 
and  now  lashing  the  water  with  the 
fierceness  of  a  tiger;  now  dashing  to- 
ward the  cunrent  aa  if  determined  to 
break  off  ot  drag  the  canoe  with  him, 
and  anon  sullenly  permitting  himself 
to  be  reeled  up  to  within  ten  feet  of 
the  gaff;  now  sinking  and  sulking,  and 
now  rushing  and  leaping  as  if  he  would 
twist  off  his  own  neck  in  his  attempts 
to  shake  the  cruel  barb  from  his  lace- 
rated jaw;  now  at  handsome  holding 
distance,  peaceful  as  a  lamb,  and 
seemingly  ready  for  the  coup  de  graoe^ 
and  anon  dashing  hitiier  and  thither, 
as  if  looking  for  some  open  door  to 
freedom;  but  all  in  vain.  If  his  met- 
tle was  up,  so  waa  mine,  and  at  that 
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moment  I  would  sooner  have  lost  a 
fortune  than  that  fish.  I  had  kept 
him  within  bounds  and  well  in  hand ; 
had  got  him  within  a  foot  of  the  gaff, 
sure  of  victory,  and  was  shouting  to 
my  gaffer,  *^Now  then,  let  him  have 
it  I  *'  when,  like  a  flash,  he  shot  under 
the  canoe,  and  would  have  smashed 
everything  in  a  moment  had  not  my 
watchful  guide,  seeing  the  situation  and 
the  danger  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
swung  round  our  boat  so  that  I  could 
place  the  tip  of  my  rod  beyond  the 
stem  of  the  canoe,  and  thus  escaped 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall 
a  salmon  angler.  It  was  quickly  and 
skilfully  done,  and  in  flve  minutes 
more  the  first  salmon  of  the  season  was 
gaffed,  and  the  first  victory  achieved. 
The  shout  from  my  own  canoe  was 
caught  up  by  the  excited  lookers-on, 
and  we  padcUed  to  camp  thrilled  with 
the  excitement  of  the  contest,  and 
happy  as  it  is  possible  for  an  angler  to 
be — and  there  are  possibilities  of  hap- 
piness to  anglers  inconceivable  to  any 
who  have  never  killed  a  salmon. 

We  accepted  this  first  fish  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  good  time  hoped  for. 
And  the  good  time  came  of  which,  for 
the  delectation  of  those  who  have  been 
-or  would  like  to  be  ^Hhere"  them- 
selves, I  subjoin  a  few  samples. 


I  HAD  as  my  immediate  companion 
an  enthusiastic  angler  in  all  waters, 
•but  who  had  not  as  yet  had  the 
good  fortune  to  take  a  salmon.  The 
flood  had  somewhat  receded;  but  it 
was  still  necessary  to  place  our  canoes 
in  the  eddies,  and  cast  crosswise  into 
the  edges  of  the  current.  I  had  land- 
ed a  flsh  of  moderate  size,  and  was 
watching  my  friend  trying  his  'pren- 
tice hand  at  salmon  casting,  occasion- 
ally directing  him  by  my  fancied  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  art,  when  a 
very  large  fish  rose  to  his  fly,  and  he 
struck  him  with  a  suddenness  and  force 
which  was  certainly  complimentary  to 
his  muscle  if  not  so  illustrative  of  his 
skill.  For  it  is  always  dangerous  to 
strike  too  hard.    It  does  not  require 


a  great  pressure  to  force  the  barb 
home,  while  a  heavy  strike  or  a  too 
sudden  twitch  is  apt  either  to  break 
something  or  tear  the  hook  from  the 
fish's  jaw.  In  this  case  the  hook  held. 
For  a  moment  flsh  and.  fisher  seemed 
alike  astonished,  and  neither  stirred; 
but  it  was  only  for  a  mcnnent.  Directly 
away  flew  the  fish — ^the  line  spinning 
from  the  reel  as  if  harnessed  to  a  loco- 
motive. Fortunately  the  eddy,  which 
made  out  from  the  point  of  an  island, 
extended  some  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
before  it  was  passed  over,  the  Judge 
began  to  appreciate  the  situation,  tiie 
magnitude  of  the  work  in  hand,  and  the 
difficulties  he  was  likely  to  encounter 
before  he  could  call  the  fish  his  own. 
He  held  him  with  a  steady  hand.  He 
answered  every  call  for  line  with  a 
promptness  and  caution  which  indi- 
cated great  tact,  and  he  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  reel  in  when  practicable. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  probable  that  he 
would  kill  his  fish  without  being  car- 
ried into  the  central  current.  But  no 
such  luck  awaited  him ;  for  after  two 
hours  of  patient  waiting  and  working 
—of  rushing,  and  leaping,  and  sulk- 
ing— ^the  frenzied  fish  made  for  the 
centre  of  the  river  with  such  impetu- 
osity that  it  would  have  been  as 
easy  to  stop  the  fiow  of  the  river 
itself  as  to  check  him  in  his  mad  ca- 
reer. Where  he  led  the  canoe  was 
obliged  to  follow;  and  follow  it  did 
for  more  than  two  miles,  with  occa- 
sional respites  at  available  eddies,  and 
occasional  dashes  up  stream,  putting 
the  canoe  men  to  their  best  trumps  to 
prevent  the  reel  from  becoming  ex- 
hausted by  these  upward  fiights. 

Thus  the  battle  progressed  for  more 
than  three  hours,  when  the  fish  ap- 
proached the  canoe  of  one  of  the  party, 
which  WBS  anchored  near  a  bank  cov- 
ered with  overhanging  brush.  He 
rushed  with  such  speed  that  the  Indians 
in  the  anchored  canoe  had  barely  time 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  when  the  fish 
dashed  between  them  and  tiie  bank, 
but  so  closely  that  when  he  halted  f^ 
an  instant  near  the  surface,  one  of  the 
Indiaasy  whose   movements  were  as 
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quick  as  tboee  of  the  fish  himself,  gaff- 
ed him  and  so  saved  him  **as  by 
fire/'  for  in  an  instant  more  he  wonld 
have  been  caught  in  the  overhanging 
brash  toward  which  he  was  moving, 
and  where,  had  he  reached  it,  he 
would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  He 
weighed  thirty-six  pounds — ^the  largest 
fish  taken  during  our  month's  sojourn 
on  the  river.  But  the  most  marvelous 
part  of  the  story  is  that  the  brate  was 
hooked  foul  in  the  side,  rendering  the 
fight  and  the  capture  of  so  large  a  fish 
a  double  victory. 

Many  events  in  the  Judge's  life  will 
be  forgotten,  but  this  first  fight  with 
his  first  salmon  will  remain  a  pleasant 
memory  for  ever. 

YI. 
Hbrb  is  another  experience  which 
all  anglers  will  appreciate.  I  was  an- 
chored in  an  eddy  at  the  head  of  a 
favorite  pool  while  the  current  in  the 
channel  of  the  river  was  so  strong  that 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  make 
headway  against  it.  The  pool  in 
which  I  was  casting  was  full  of  hidden 
rocks;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  was 
one  of  the  very  best  on  the  river.  After 
an  unusually  long  cast,  a  fish  rose  to  my 
fly  and  was  hooked.  On  the  instant  he 
dashed  for  the  head  of  the  pool,  but 
by  the  time  the  anchor  was  shipped 
he  reversed  his  movement  with  a  rush, 
carrying  with  him  more  than  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  line.  The  canoe,  having 
been  forced  into  the  channel,  was 
sweeping  downward  with  great  rapid- 
ity, when  I  became  conscious  that  my 
line  was  hitched.  The  only  hope  of 
rescue  was  to  force  the  canoe  back 
against  the  heavy  current — and  the 
order  to  do  so  was  answered  by  such  a 
display  of  skill  and  muscle  as  I  had 
never  before  and  have  never  since  wit- 
nessed. The  paddles  bent  like  withs, 
and  for  a  moment  not  an  inch  of  head- 
way was  obtained.  "  We  can't  move 
her,"  was  the  mournful  wail  of  my 
faithful  Indians.  **  Tou  can  and  must. 
Away  with  her  I "  was  all  I  could  say  to 
them;  and  '^away"  it  was.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  the  canoe  reached  a 
point  on  a  line  with  the  rock  on  which 


I  was  caught,  when  off  the  line  flew 
with  a  spring  which  indicated  the 
great  tension  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected.  **Now  let  her  go  I"  and 
down  we  went,  swept  by  the  current, 
past  rocks,  into  eddies  and  over  rapids 
for  a  mile  before  I  succeeded  in  getting 
the  fish  in  a  position  where  I  could 
check  him  or  place  him  where  I  de- 
sired. This  I  did,  however,  in  time, 
by  getting  below  him  and  holding 
the  canoe  broadside  to  the  current. 
This  enabled  me  to  handle  him  at 
wOl,  and  the  gaffer  soon  brought  him 
to  book.  He  weighed  twenty-nine 
pounds. 

yn. 

Okb  other  incident.  To  have  it  ap- 
preciated, however,  I  must  premise 
that  the  manner  in  which  an  angler 
plays  a  fish  depends  largely,  upon  the 
condidon  of  the  river.  Where,  after 
a  strike,  you  can  pass  into  still  water 
or  into  a  moderate  current,  the  posi- 
tion of  your  canoe  is  of  no  great  mo- 
ment. But  if  you  are  forced  into 
very  swift  water,  to  allow  a  fish  to 
have  his  way,  and  to  make  no  attempt 
to  gaff  him  until  he  is  exhausted  or 
until  you  can  force  him  up  to  within 
gaffing  distance  against  the  current, 
is  to  find  yourself  at  the  end  of  the 
battle  so  far  from  your  pool  as  to  ren- 
der a  return  unpleasantly  tedious. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  order 
of  battle  with  experts  is  as  follows: 
The  moment  the  fish  starts  down 
stream  push  below  him  with  all  possi- 
ble deq>atch,  reeling  up  the  attained 
slack  as  the  distance  decreases.  When 
the  desired  position  is  reached  the 
canoe  is  thrown  across  the  current  and 
allowed  to  float  with  it.  As  the  fish 
is  above  you,  it  is  comparatively  easy, 
with  the  aid  of  the  current,  to  guide 
him  downward  with  a  very  moderate 
pressure.  In  this  position,  with  the 
exercise  of  proper  caution  and  skill, 
the  fish  can  generally  be  brought  near 
enough  to  be  gaffed  long  before  he  is 
the  least  exhausted. 

This  mode  of  killing  is  not  only  ex- 
citing, but  very  hazardous.  The  fish, 
when  brought  closejp, J9  „^qs\o^le 
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sometimes  dashes  beneath  it,  to  the 
great  peril  of  rod,  reel,  and  leader,  if 
not  to  the  perpendicularity  of  the  ca- 
noe itself.  To  iUnstrate :  I  had  stmok 
a  large  fiA,  and  was  placing  him  in 
the  manner  detailed,  to  my  entire  sait- 
isfaction.  I  had  nerer  been  better 
pleased  with  the  behayior  of  any  ish, 
and  I  had  him  under  such  perfect  con- 
trol that  I  foolishly  began  to  deem 
myself  perfect  master  of  the  sitnation. 
In  his  straggltngs  the  fish  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  channel  a  hundred 
times— had  rtt^ed  up  stream  and 
da^ed  down  stream  wiih  the  speed 
and  eccentricity  of  a  boomerang, 
but  had  failed  to  get  beyond  the 
restraint  of  a  steady  tension.  I 
had  reached  a  pdint  in  the  stitig- 
gle  where  I  would  not  hare  giren 
a  farthing  to  be  insured  against  acci- 
dents, when,  while  holding  him  with- 
in twenty  feet  of  my  tip,  he  turned  his 
head  down  stream  and  dashed  direct- 
ly under  the  centre  of  the  caaoe,  bear- 
ing my  rod  with  him,  and  bending  it 
doable  before  I  knew  whetiier  I  stood 
on  my  head  or  my  heels.  And  th^ 
came  a  crack,  and  a  tear,  and  a  snap, 
splintering  the  second  joint  of  my  rod, 
and  bret^ing  my  tip  like  a  pspe  stem, 
I  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  wrench 
hod  released  the  fish,  and  I  began  to 
reel  in  as  disconsolate  as  a  defeated 
candidate  for  office.  But,  hollo  I  the 
-Qah  is  not  off  I  When  the  crash  came 
the  line  had  rendered  so  freely  that 
there  was  no  unusual  strain  upon  the 
hook,  and  he  was  still  fast.  But  what 
of  that?  How  could  I  save  him  with 
such  a  wreck?  The  idea  that  it  was 
possible,  with  skilful  handling,  added 
a  hundredfold  to  the  excitement,  and 
put  me  on  my  mettle.  So,  finding 
that  the  line  was  free,  and  that  by 
keeping  the  dangling  pieces  in  proper 
position  I  could  stiU  manipnlate  the 
reel,  I  renewed  the  contest,  and  after 
floating  a  mile  or  two  with  the  cur- 
rent, brought  ham  to  gatf .  I  mourn- 
ed, of  course,  the  destruction  of  my 
favorite  rod — ^the  best  I  ever  handled, 
which  had  seryed  me,  without  a  crack, 
for  two  years,  and  which  I  would  not 
hare  exchanged  for  any  rod  I  erer 


saw.  There  was  nothing  gorgeous 
about  it ;  but  it  had  life  in  every  fibre, 
and  responded  with  every  cast,  from 
tip  to  butt,  with  such  spring  and  elas- 
ticity as  rendered  casting  with  it  a 
real  pleasure. 

vm. 

A2n>  apropos  of  the  old  adage  that 
wiie  men  team  from  experience.  Af- 
ter this  fish  had  thus  made  shipwreck 
of  my  favorite  rod,  the  Judge,  with  a 
generosity  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  true  angler — and  no  man  has  the 
^trit  of  the  true  angler  who  »  not 
generous — proffered  me  the  nee  of  hia 
un^ed  bamboo.  It  was,  and  still  is, 
the  handsomest  piece  of  salmon  rod 
workmanship  I  ever  saw,  and  felt  in 
the  handling  as  if  it  were  as  good  to 
go  as  it  was  handsome  to  look  at.  He 
had  hesitated,  wit^  the  excusable  ti- 
midity of  the  novice,  to  use  it  himself, 
and  wished  it  tried,  that  he  might  re- 
port the  result  to  its  maker.  I,  d 
course,  felt  complimented  by  this 
proof  of  comfidonce  in  my  skill,  and 
consented,  with  the  promiae  that  I 
would  do  my  best  to  preserve  it  in- 
tact, but  that  I  must  save  my  fish  if  I 
had  to  risk  every  inch  of  my  harness. 

The  pool  in  which  the  test  was  to 
be  made  was  directly  in  front  oi  our 
camp,  and  the  water  was  still  in  ex- 
cessive volume,  and  the  flow  unplea- 
santly impetuous.  I  soon  caught  the 
hang  of  the  rod,  and  was  making  ex- 
perimental casts  of  a  hundred  feet  or 
more,  quite  delighted  with  its  spring 
and  play,  when  I  had  a  rise  from  the 
most  dai^perous  spot  in  the  pooi 
Afraid  to  strike  with  my  usual  foice^ 
I  simply  raised  my  tip  an  inch  or  two, 
and  felt  that  he  was  as  securely  ho<dE- 
ed  as  if  I  had  a  ''double  hitoh^ 
around  him.  And  it  is  curious  this 
instinctive  consciousness  of  a  secure  or 
of  a  frail  hold  of  your  fish  the  instant 
you  strike  him.  Eatery  observant  an- 
gler has  ^is  consoiousMss;  and  no- 
thing is  more  common  at  sodi  a  mo- 
meni  than  the  remark,  *'I  am  afiaid 
he  is  not  weU  hooked**;  or,  ''Ah! 
that  struck  home  " ;  and  all  the  after 
play-^whether  timidly  or  fearlessly— 
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depends  largely  upon  the  "feel"  of 
the  strike. 

At  the  outset  I  knew  that  if  my  fish 
escaped,  it  would  not  he  hecause  he 
was  not  well  hooked;  and,  with  this 
assurance,  the  play  began.  He  took  to 
the  swiftest  water  at  the  first  dash; 
he  fairly  leaped  orer  the  rapids  at  the 
foot  of  the  pool,  the  canoe  following 
with  the  speed  of  a  raee4iorse,  for  half 
a  mile,  when  he  cried  a  halt,  much 
to  my  satisfaction,  for  was  I  not  en- 
trusted with  the  finest  rod  that  had 
erer  wet  its  tip  in  the  Oascapediaf 
Unlike  my  old  companion,  with  which 
I  had  fought  an  hundred  such  battles, 
I  was  ignorant  of  the  strain  this  ele- 
gant bamboo  would  bear,  and  so 
fought  this  battle  as  timidly  as  if  I 
had  never  before  broken  a  lance  or 
captured  a  salmon.  But  a  necessity 
was  upon  me.  Its  power  of  resistance 
must  be  tested,  and  the  monster  I  was 
fighting  must  be  kept  in  hand,  if  every 
joint  in  the  rod  should  be  reduced 
to  splinters.  So,  ounce  by  ounce,  the 
pressure  was  increased.  Every  new 
rush  of  the  fish  was  met  by  augmented 
resistance  on  my  part,  until  I  found 
the  rod  capable  of  as  hard  work  and  as 
heavy  a  pressure  as  I  had  ever  placed 
upon  any  rod  I  had  ever  handled. 
With  what  mathematical  precision  it 
curved  from  tip  to  i«el  \  How  grandly 
it  took  the  butt,  and  with  what  grace 
it  resumed  its  original  form  when  re« 
lieved  of  an  unusual  pressure  1  To  han- 
dle it  soon  became  a  delight,  and  I 
found  myself  procrastinating  the  con- 
test from  the  mere  pleasure  I  ezpcri« 
enced  in  watching  its  perfect  move- 
ment. 

When  at  length  I  concluded  to  make 
a  finish  of  the  struggle,  had  placed  my 
canoe  below  the  fish,  and  was  gather- 
ing tiim  in,  by  slow  approaches,  not 
dreaming  of  disaster  or  defeat,  the  fe- 
rocious brute  dashed  for  the  canoe, 
passing  under  it  near  the  stem  like 
a  flash,  and  threatening  to  make  as  com- 
plete shipwreck  of  the  Judge^s  bam- 
boo as  the  fi^  of  the  day  ppevlously 
had  made  of  my  own  lance-wood.    Bat, 


like  others  before  me,  I  had  learned 
from  the  enemy  how  to  fight.  The  mo- 
ment I  saw  what  was  coming  I  threw 
my  rod  down  parallel  with  the  side  of 
the  canoe,  allowing  the  tip  to  extend 
beyond  it,  with  the  reel  outward,  so  as 
to  give  the  line  free  play.  The  exper- 
iment was  a  success.  The  line  follow- 
ed the  fish  without  a  hitch,  and  the 
beautiful  rod  remained  intact  I  The  fu- 
rious brute  was  outflanked,  and,  as  if 
in  despair,  he  gave  up  the  battle,  and 
in  ten  minutes  was  gaffed. 

The  rod  was  a  success.  It  had  pass- 
ed every  ordeal  grandly,  and  it  wae 
handed  back  to  its  owner  with  the^ 
comforting  assurance,  *'It  will  do." 

These  are  but  specimen  illustrations 
of  the  pleasure  and  exhilaration  which 
come  to  those  who  '*  go-a-fishing  "  for 
salmon.  Qut  the  pastime  holds  its 
votaries  for  other  reasons  than  the 
mere  excitement  it  afCords  them.  A 
diversion  which  reaches  only  to  the 
material  of  our  natures  can  never  ac- 
quire a  permanent  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  men  of  thoughtful  habit.  It  is 
proof,  therefore,  of  the  satisfying  and 
elevating  character  of  the  gentle  art, 
that  its  disciples  never  weary  of  the 
pleasure  it  affords  them.  Indeed,  the 
most  enthusiastic  anglers,  and  those 
who  best  illustrate  its  refining  and  in- 
vigorating influence,  are  those  who 
have  passed  into  "the  sere  and  yel- 
low leaf  "  with  rod  and  reel  as  their  in- 
separable companions.  Like  the  vir- 
tues, it  grows  by  what  it  feeds  upon ; 
and  as  the  sun  becomes  more  and  more 
attractive  in  its  mellow  beauty,  as 
it  silently  and  gently  sinks  from  view, 
so  do  the  pleasures  of  angling  become 
increasingly  fascinating  to  its  happy 
votaries  as  they  near  the  gateway 
of  their  final  rest.  Ah  I  unhappy  they 
who,  in  making  haste  to  be  rich,  fail 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
which  angling  affords  to  gamer  up 
such  pleasant  memories  as  would  cast 
perennial  rays  of  refreshing  sunshine 
upon  the  too  often  sombre  pathway  of 
old  agel  / 
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EXECUTIVE  PATRONAGE  AND  CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM. 


LATE  writers  on  the  English  Oon- 
Btitution  draw  a  contrast  rather 
unfayorable  to  us  between  their  Par- 
liamentary and  onr  Presidential  Gov- 
ernment. Oar  Executive  is  a  fixture 
for  four  years  and  re&ligible.  He  is 
responsible,  and  not  shielded  by  any 
such  legal  fiction  as  **  The  king  can  do 
no  wrong."  In  Great  Britain,  the 
cabinet,  selected  from  the  legislature, 
is  the  real  executive  body.  ^*  In  its 
origin  it  belongs  to  the  legislative  part 
of  the  State ;  in  its  functions  it  belongs 
to  the  executive  part."  By  a  conven- 
tional code,  the  ministry  or  '^the 
Government"  can  be  changed  by  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or  by  a 
defeat  of  the  ministry  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  a  governmental  measure. 
Our  Cabinet  holds  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  Constitution  contemplates, 
but  does  not  define,  ^*  executive  depart- 
ments." Seven  have  been  established 
by  law,  some  of  which  have  been  di- 
vided into  inferior  departments  called 
bureaus.  The  Cabinet  is  the  political 
family  of  the  President.  The  ^*  heads 
of  departments  "  are  his  constitutional 
advisers,  and  aid  in  the  execution  of 
his  high  functions.  They  are  not 
held  responsible  for  good  government, 
are  not  liable  to  votes  of  censure  for 
their  policy,  although  for  convenience 
sake,  a  kind  of  semi-official  connec- 
tion subsists  betwixt  them  and  the 
Federal  Legislature. 

The  ^^  principal  ofilcer  in  each  of  the 
executive  depajrtments  "  has  a  staff  of 
subordinates.  The  various  officers  of 
the  United  States  constitute  the  ma- 
chinery of  government,  and  the  ap- 
X>ointment  of  a  large  proportion  of 
them  is  vested  in  the  President.  These 
various  civil  officers,  so  appointed,  are 
for  the  execution  of  public  business. 
The  conduct  of  public  business  and 
the  care  of  the  public  interests  are, 
under  the  President's  supervision  and 
control,  largely  committed  to  these 


functionaries.  With  the  growth  of 
the  country  in  territorial  area,  popula- 
tion, and  wealth,  the  enormous  increase 
of  taxation  and  expenditures  and  tlie 
assumption  by  the  Federal  €k>vem- 
ment  of  State  duties  and  prerogatives, 
the  number  of  officials  has  increased 
to  100, 000.  The  civil  list  in  1859  num- 
bered 44,527;  in  1875,  04,110.  The 
rolls  show  a  larger  list  of  paid  depen- 
dents since  the  war  than  there  was  dur- 
ing the  war.  All  these  officers  hold 
their  places  by  the  tenure  of  the  Presi- 
dent's will.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
every  neighborhood  in  the  Union,  and 
constitute  a  large  army,  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  and  perpetuity  of  the  re- 
public. 

The  theory  is  that  all  public  offices 
are  for  administrative  efficiency  and 
the  public  weal.  Up  to  the  beginning 
of  General  Jackson's  term  of  ofiice, 
there  had  been,  during  the  forty  years 
of  his  six  predecessors,  113  removals 
of  such  officers  as  required  for  their 
appointment  *Hhe  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate."  These  few  removals 
were  not  made  from  caprice,  or  to  pun- 
ish enemies,  or  to  reward  partisans, 
but  for  cause  and  by  strict  rule. 
The  power  of  removal  was  exerted  so 
exceptionally,  only  for  just  and  salu- 
tary purposes,  and  was  never  used  as 
an  instrument  of  party  success.  Pub- 
lic policy  dictated  its  exercise.  Of- 
fices were  not  regarded  as  the  private 
property  of  the  President,  or  as  the 
perquisites  of  a  party,  but  as  trusts  for 
the  general  good. 

General  Jackson's  aeoeodcm  to  the 
Presidency  began  a  revolution.  •  Dif- 
ferences of  opinion  were  punished  by 
removal  from  office,  and  partisanship 
was  rewarded  with  places  of  profit. 
His  successors  have  adhered  too  close- 
ly to  a  precedent  which  has  almost 
solidified  into  a  party  law,  or  a  prin- 
ciple of  American  politics.  No  party 
can  claim  exemption  from  the  sin  of 
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usiiig  the  civil  list  for  party  ends. 
The  Whig,  Democratic,  and  Republi- 
can parties,  in  the  distribution  of  *  *  pat- 
ronage," in  Federal,  State,  and  muni- 
cipal goYemments,  are  alike  obnoxious 
to  censure.  The  poison  has  infiltrated 
every  vein  and  artery  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. Every  branch  of  federal  and 
of  State  service  has  suffered  from  the 
vicious  maxim  that  offices  are  spoils 
to  be  divided  among  the  victors  in  a 
party  contest.  Too  -often  the  condi- 
tion precedent  to  appointment  is  un- 
questioning submission  to  party  de- 
crees, indiscriminate  support  of  party 
candidates  and  party  measures.  The 
right  to  remove  incumbents  is  now  a 
conceded  Presidential  prerogative,  ac- 
quiesced in  by  all  parties. 

The  power  of  removal,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  false  political  philosophy, 
has  been  perverted  into  the  duty  of 
removal  so  as  to  give  the  offices  to 
the  winning  party.  A  new  President 
of  different  politics  from  his  predeces- 
sor is  expected  to  make  sweeping 
changes,  amounting  even  to  a  ^Hotal 
administrative  cataclysm."  The  ap- 
pointment of  a  political  antagonist  ex- 
cites surprise,  and  requires  an  expla- 
nation or  apology.  Experience  of  the 
working  of  an  office,  ability,  honesty, 
fitness,  are  not  conclusive.  *  ^  Off  with 
his  head,"  is  the  remorseless  decree 
when  a  place  is  needed  for  a  partisan. 
Each  incoming  administration  is  be- 
deviled by  hordes  of  applicants,  as 
greedy  as  the  daughters  of  the  horse- 
leech. The  plagues  of  Egypt  scarce- 
ly symbolize  the  number  and  clamor- 
ousness  of  the  mendicants.  Greneral 
Harrison,  honest  old  man,  in  one 
month  fell  a  victim  to  the  tormentors, 
and  General  Taylor's  death  was  prob- 
ably hastened  by  a  similar  infliction. 

Executive  patronage  is  dependent 
on  the  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the 
Government  and  on  the  number  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Government, 
or  who  receive  money  from  the  public 
treasury.  To  appoint  and  remove  at 
will  is  a  dangerous  prerogative,  royal 
in  its  proportions.  Some  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  and  constitutional  lawyers 


have  denied  the  right  of  the  President 
to  remove  without  cause,  especially  in 
such  appointments  as  required  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate.*  The 
practice  of  the  Government  seems  to 
have  settled  the  question  differently. 
Conceding  pro  ha  tice  the  constitution- 
ality, the  evils,  as  illustrated  in  our 
history,  are  none  the  less  great. 

I.  There  has  been  a  reversal  of  the 
theory  of  our  institutions  in  respect  to 
officers.  In  1885  Mr.  Webster  said  in 
the  United  States  Senate: 

Goremment  la  an  agency  created  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  and  every  person  in  office  ia  an 
agent  and  Bervant  of  the  people.  Offices  are  creat- 
ed not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  ore  to  fill  them, 
but  for  the  pnbUc  convenience ;  and  they  onght 
to  be  no  more  tn  number,  nor  shoald  higher  sala- 
ries be  attached  to  them«  than  the  public  seryica 
requires.  The  difficulty  in  practice  is  to  prevent 
a  direct  reversal  of  all  this;  to  prevent  publla 
offices  from  being  considered  as  Intended  for  the 
use  and  emolument  of  thoee  who  can  obtain  them. 
There  la  a  headlong  tendency  to  this.  .  .  . 
There  la  another,  and  perhaps  a  greatly  more 
miaohievoos  result,  fttxn  extensive  patronage  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  magistrate,  and  that  is,  that 
men  in  office  have  begun  to  think  themselves 
mere  agents  and  servants  of  the  appointing  pow- 
er, and  not  agents  of  the  Government  or  the  coun- 
try. 

Offices  are  looked  upon  as  the  prey 
of  political  parties,  as  spoils  to  be  dis- 
tributed. The  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try, with  appointor  and  appointees,  be- 
comes a  secondary  consideration.  Of- 
fice-holders, holding  by  the  *Henure 
of  partisan  zeal  and  service"  are  re*  , 
garded  as  receiving  pap  from  the  par- 
ty, and  therefore  under  special  obliga- 
tions to  make  sacrifices  for  its  success. 
Hence  federal  officers,  holding  their 
places  for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  are 
assessed  for  contributions  for  election- 
eering purposes  and  the  recalcitrants; 
are  dismissed  or  tabooed.  This  sys- 
tem is  unfavorable  to  manly  indepen- 
dence. Fearing  removal,  incumbents, 
become  parasites,  with  chameleon  fa- 
cility adapting  the  complexion  of  their  * 
politics  to  the  color  of  the  appointing 
power.  Government  becomes  also  an 
almoner  to  bestow  charities.  Pension- 
ing, never  justifiable  except, in  special 

•Reports  to  the  Senate  in  18S5,  1886,  and  1844, . 
eontaln  able  diacoaaloas  of  **£zecatiTe  Patnm- 
Age." 
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exigencies,  becomes  tbe  rule.  BoBie 
apprehensioD  of  the  eWls  of  goyern- 
mental  allowances  without  an  equira- 
lent  possibly  induced  Br.  Johnson,  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  dictionary,  to  de- 
fine *^  Pensioner,  a  slare  of  the  State, 
hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  his  master." 

n.  GoYemment  becomes  a  kind  of 
close  corporation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
party  in  x>ower.  Pfetrty  adherents, 
pets,  favorites,  get  the  diTidends; 
ciyil  serrice  thus  affording,  as  Mr. 
Bright  phrased  it  for  England,  ^'a 
system  of  out-door  relief  to  the  poorer 
saplings  of  aristocracy."  As  a  neces- 
sary consequence,  patriotism  and  at- 
tachment to  principles  among  those 
corporators  become  feebler,  and  aer- 
vility  to  party  stronger. 

ni.  The  Government  suffers  in  its 
administration.  In  appointments  oth- 
er tests  than  the  Jeffersonian,  **Is  he 
honest,  is  he  faithful,  is  he  capable? " 
are  applied.  The  right  to  employ- 
ment should  grow  solely  out  of  supe- 
rior capacity  and  attainments.  C^- 
cial  patronage  is  a  trust  for  promoting 
the  general  welfare.  The  present  sys- 
tem, forgetful  of  general  interests,  in- 
stead of  securing  the  best  men,  often 
gets  instead  the  incapable.  A  good 
official  system  is  hardly  possible  with 
constant  changes  in  the  p«rmmiMi.  If 
continuance  in  office  be  dependent  on 
other  considerations  than  discharge  of 
duties,  a  stimulus  to  diligence  and 
fidelity  is  taken  away.  The  best  mo- 
tive for  learning  a  task  thoroughly 
should  be  furnished.  Not  imfrequent- 
ly  one  defeated  in  his  aspirations  f ojr 
Congress  receives  a  Federal  appoint- 
ment. A  popular  condemnadon  be- 
oomes  a  stepping  stone  to  a  hig^or 
position.  What  should  be  regarded 
as  a  rebuke  is  made  a  plea  for  promo- 
tion. 

IV.  The  tendency  of  the  abuse  of 
Executive  patronage  is  to  make  those 
in  the  civil  service  mere  placemen  and 
mere  tools  or  willing  servitors  of  the 
President.  To  quote  again  from  Mr. 
Webster: 

▲  oompetltloa  anniM,  not  of  pstdottc  labofft, 
not  <a  rough  and  seven  toili  for  the  pabUc  good, 


not  of  msnUaeM,  Independence,  and  inbliA 
spirit,  bnt  of  oompUisanoe,  of  indiscriminate  sup- 
port of  ezecatiye  measorea,  of  pliant  snbeer?l8D- 
cy  and  groea  adnlatioA. 

By  personal  effort,  by  money  contri- 
butions, through  the  press,  in  nomi- 
nating assemblies,  at  the  polls,  office- 
holders work  for  him  in  whom  thay 
have  their  official  being.  An  incum- 
bent of  the  Presidency,  a  candidate 
for  reflection,  has  a  large  number  of 
men  and  their  families  interested  in 
his  success,  and  swayed  by  the  temp- 
tation of  interest  to  secure  his  renomi- 
ni^on  and  re-election;  add  to  these 
the  hungry  expectants,  whose  eyes  and 
hopes  are  fixed  on  Washington,  and  it 
can  be  se^i  that  the  power  and  the 
practice  of  giving  offices  to  partisans 
operate  on  the  fears  of  all  who  are  in 
and  the  hopes  of  those  who  wish  to 
get  in.  The  Executive  himself  is 
armed  with  undue  influence  and  pow- 
er and  subjected  to  a  temptation  to 
dishonesty  if  he  covets  a  rejection. 
The  ''spoils"  in  the  hands  of  a  Presi- 
dent, granted  or  withdrawn  at  plea- 
sure, give  fearful  odds  in  a  popular  or 
party  contest.  Our  Presidential  eleo- 
tions  are  pervaded  by  an  element  not 
favorable  to  fairness  or  purity.  A  dan* 
gerons  mass  of  private  and  personal 
interest  is  thrown  into  the  scale,  and 
selfishness  usurps  the  place  of  patriot- 
ism and  a  sense  of  public  duty. 

y.  Distribution  of  so  many  and 
such  valuable  offices  as  party  rewards 
degrades  parties  from  organiiadons 
upon  principle,  for  patriotic  political 
ends,  to  mere  combinations  for  expedi- 
ency and  for  personal  ends.  Becaose 
of  the  power  and  patronage  of  the 
President,  and  the  centralizing  effects 
of  federal  legislation,  all  State  and  lo- 
cal elections  are  subordinate  to  the 
quadrennial  agitation  for  the  highest 
federal  officer.  So  ramifying  is  this 
federal  influence,  the  election  of  a  con- 
stable in  Montana  is  decided  by  his 
relation  to  a  ' '  national "  party.  State 
and  county  officers  are  nominated  up- 
on ''  national "  platforms,  and  support 
of  Hayes  or  Tilden  determines  got^ 
emors,  Oongressmen,  judges,  superin- 
tendents of  education,  mayors,  sher- 
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iffs,  policemen.  Local  interesta  are 
subordinated  to  the  Presidential  strag- 
gle. The  attention  and  ability  of  the 
people  of  a  State  are  direrted  from 
State  development  to  national  con- 
cerns, or  rather  to  the  question,  who 
is  to  be  empowered  to  bestow  Execu- 
tive patronage?  In  the  mind  of  the 
masses  the  President  ia  the  govern- 
menU  A  Presidential  election  has 
ceased  to  be  a  contest  of  ideas,  or  to 
decide  a  political  policy.  It  is  a  gi- 
gantic party  struggle.  Overwhelming 
importance  attaches  to  it,  because  the 
victor  has  a  cornucopia  of  '  ^  patronage 
bribery"  to  give  to  whom  he  likes. 
In  other  days,  the  canvass  which  pre- 
ceded elections  was  educatory.  Able 
men,  on  opposite  sides,  face  to  face, 
discussed  grave  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  or  federal  policy.  In  the 
nulliflcation  controversy  of  South  Car- 
olina there  was  a  war  of  giants.  The 
speeches  of  O'Neal,  Harper,  Johnston, 
Hamilton,  Hayne,  Preston,  lioOuffie, 
and  Calhoun  were  such  masterly  ex- 
positions of  the  relations  of  the  States 
to  the  general  Government  as  would 
have  done  credit  to  Edmund  Burke. 
In  other  contests,  North  and  South, 
were  discussions  by  our  ablest  states* 
men  of  fundamental  principles  of 
higher  abstractions.  In  the  last  con- 
test much  of  the  ** stump"  speaking 
was  the  veriest  twaddle,  an  appeal  to 
prejudice,  and  htAOj  and  sectionalism, 
full  of  scurrility,  personaUty,  and  vul- 
gar anecdote.  The  press,  so  essential 
to  free  institutions,  partakes  of  the 
degeneracy,  and  thus  politics  is  de- 
graded from  a  noble  science  to  a  dis- 
gusting scramble  for  iqpoils. 

YI.  Treating  the  civil  service  as  le- 
gitimate rewards  for  partisan  zeal  di- 
minishes official  responsibility,  lowers 
the  standard  of  official  integrity,  and 
stimulates  corruption  by  augmenting 
the  means  of  corruption.  The  rapid 
growth  of  patronage,  far  beyond  what 
is  required  for  efficiency  of  administr^ 
tion,  is  readily  suggestive  of  evil.  A 
spirit  of  subserviency  is  not  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  highest  qualities. 
Ceasing  to  regard  office  as  a  trust  for 


the  public  good,  the  holder  loses  a 
strong  motive  for  integrity.  Favoring 
servility,  or  sycophancy,  to  conciliate 
sopeiiori^  very  easily  loosens  the  re- 
straints of  conscience.  Vigorous  at- 
tachment to  principles  yields  to  devo- 
tion to  party.  Public  morals  are  cor- 
ropted  by  false  maxims,  by  increase  of 
temptation,  by  loss  of  patriotism. 
Places  are  multiplied  for  partisans. 
Contracts  are  let  to  partisaxis.  Frauds, 
the  logical  consequence  of  lowering, 
office  to  be  mere  pay  for  party  ser- 
vices, are  covered  up,  or  palliated,  to 
prevent  damage  to  ^Hhe  party." 

If  these  evils  be  not  greatly  exagge- 
rated, reform  seems  an  imperative  nec- 
essity. It  is  hard  to  correct  govern-, 
mental  abuses.  Society  is  prone  to 
run  in  ruts.  To  suggest  the  supemu- 
merariness  of  an  office,  or  a  reduction 
of  salaries,  raises  a  howl  among  the 
tas  as  if  the  liberties  of  the  country 
were  imperilled,  lliose  useful  legisla- 
tors, like  George  W.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, and  HolmuL  of  Indiana,  who 
watch  for  abuses  and  scent  afar  a 
"ring,"  are  always  unjiopular.  It  is 
needful  to  get  back  to  first  principlea 
and  to  indoctrinate  the  public  anew 
with  correct  notions  as  to  the  object  of 
an  office  and  the  duties  of  a  public  offi- 
cer. The  Koran  says:  "  A  ruler  who  ap- 
points any  man  to  an  office  when  there 
is  in  his  dominions  another  man  better 
qualified  for  it  sins  against  God  and 
against  the  State."  To  dismiss  a 
faithful  and  capably  incumbent  to 
gratify  party  resentment,  or  to  gratify 
a  friend,  is  utterly  in  di^iarmony  with 
the  purpose  of  administrative  machin- 
ery. Our  Government  is  an  agency  for 
the  public  weaL  It  is  not  in  an  an- 
tagoniatic  position  to  ''the  people  of 
the  United  States,"  but  their  servant 
to  aocomplish  their  legal  will  and  to 
promote  their  prosperity.  People 
were  not  created  for  offices,  but  offices 
for  the  people.  As  soon  as  the  public 
service  ceases  to  be  subserved  the  of- 
fices should  at  once  cease.  While  the 
office  is  necessary,  and  the  incumbent 
discharges  its  duties  satisfactorily, 
there  sbould  be  no  needless  change. 
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A  citizen  accepting  a  pnbHc  trnst,  and 
doing  his  duty  faithfully,  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  his  manhood  and  be 
protected  from  the  exactions  of  a  su- 
perior power.  If,  as  has  been  assert* 
ed,  ''no  vacancies''  greet  the  eyes  of 
applicants  for  places  in  Washington, 
it  is  a  hopeful  sign  and  most  praise* 
worthy. 

When  racancies  do  occur,  or  new 
offices  are  created,  some  competition 
among  the  candidates  for  employment 
would  ensure  more  efficient  serrice. 
Superiority  of  parts  or  attainments  is 
a  better  qualification  for  bureau  or 
clerical  duties  than  actiyity  in  a  ward 
meeting.  Men  of  the  best  energy  and 
capacity  are  not  likely  to  be  obtained 
by  an  arbitrary  partition  of  places 
among  the  districts  whose  representa- 
tives sustain  the  Administration. 
England  has  reached  the  competitive 
test  by  slow  steps.  Employees  in  the 
several  departments  were,  for  a  long 
time,  clerks  to  the  minister,  and  were 
paid  out  of  the  fees  received  frcmi 
those  who  had  business  with  the  de- 
partment. The  sale  of  offices  and 
exaction  of  fees  occasioned  serious 
abuses.  By  several  acts  of  Parliament 
in  this  century,  a  civil  service  has  been 
established,  a  public  status  assigned 
to  clerks,  and  their  salaries  are  now 
paid  out  of  the  public  exchequer.  By 
the  test  of  competitive  examinations, 
and  by  placing  on  a  better  basis  the 
relation  betwixt  public  servants  and 
the  nation,  the  service  has  been  much 
improved. 

The  application  of  some  competitive 
test  for  certain  grades  of  office  might 
be  supplemented  by  requiring  the  Pres- 
ident, in  all  cases  of  nominations  to  the 
Senate  to  fill  vacancies,  to  state  the 
reasons  for  removal,  if  any  had  been 
made.  Laws  might  be  passed  modi- 
fying the  absoluteness  of  the  right  of 
removal.  In  1789,  in  a  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr. 
Madison  said: 

To  displace  a  man  from  office  whose  merits 
xeqiilre  that  he  shoald  be  oontinned  In  it  would 
be  an  act  of  maladministration,  and  the  wanton 
nmoral  of  meritorious  officers  woold  subject  the 
President  to  Impeachment  and  removal  from  his 
ownhi^  tmst. 


The  Oonstiti^tion  of  the  Confede- 
rate States  had  this  provision: 

Hie  prtndpal  officer  in  each  of  the  ezecattre 
dflparanents,  and  aQ  persons  connected  with  the 
diplomatic  senice,  may  be  removed  from  office  at 
th«  pleasure  of  the  President  All  other  dril  of- 
fleers  of  the  executive  departments  maj  be  n- 
moved  at  anj  time  bj  the  President,  or  other  ap- 
pointing power,  whSn  their  services  are  unneces- 
sary, or  for  dishonesty,  Incapacity,  inefficiency, 
misoondnct,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  and  when  so  re- 
moved, the  removal  shall  be  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate, together  with  the  reasons  therefor. 

A  further  provision  forbade  the 
President  to  reappoint  to  the  same  of- 
fice, during  the  recess,  any  person 
who  had  been  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

To  make  the  President  ineligible, 
as  was  done  in  the  Confederate  States 
Constitution,  and  as  President  Hayes 
recommends,  would  take  from  the 
Executive  the  temptation  to  use  the 
appointing  power  to  receive  a  renomi- 
nation  or  reelection.  As  the  term  of 
a  Chief  Magistrate  draws  near  its  end, 
and  he  becomes  more  deeply  interest- 
ed in  being  his  own  saccessor,  he  may 
make  his  appointments  and  direct  his 
administration  to  increase  popularity 
and  accomplish  his  own  ambitious 
ends.  He  might  look  to  party  man- 
agement, and  ward  meetings,  and 
manipulated  caucuses,  rather  than  to 
the  general  welfare.  The  evil  of  re- 
eligibility  is  increased  by  the  failure 
of  our  electoral  colleges  to  effect  what 
was  designed.  These  colleges  have  no 
independence,  and  most  mechanical- 
ly register  the  decrees  of  caucuses. 
What  was  intended  to  be  a  check  on 
party  has  become  its  pliant  instrument. 

As  essential  to  reduction  of  Execu- 
tive patronage,  and  disarming  the 
President  of  the  dangerous  influence 
and  power  growing  out  of  it,  there 
should  be  a  persevering  and  a  large 
reduction  of  federal  expenditures. 
General  Jackson,  in  1886,  truly  said, 
'^No  political  maxim  is  better  estab- 
lished than  that  which  tells  us  that  an 
improvident  expenditure  of  the  public 
money  is  the  parent  of  profligacy,  and 
that  no  people  can  hope  to  perpetuate 
their  liberties  who  long  acquiesce  in  a 
policy  which  taxes  them  for  objects 
not  necessary  to  the  legitimate  and 
real   wants    of    their    government*" 
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Large  revenne  and  expenditure  give 
an  excuse  if  they  do  not  make  the  nee- 
essitj  for  increasing  the  number  of 
persons  employed  by  the  government. 
With  expenditure  comes  an  army  of 
agents,  contractors,  officers  interested 
in  keeping  up  extravagance  and  mul- 
tiplying officiala.  Patronage  flows 
from  the  fountain  of  public  income. 
To  reduce  patronage  and  ensure  hon- 
est government,  it  is  indispensable 
that  the  Ck)vernment  should  extort  no 
more  money  from  the  people  than  is 
needful  for  a  just  and  economical  ad- 
ministration. Our  governments,  fed- 
eral. State,  and  municipal,  need  to  be 
taught,  by  constitutional  limitation 
and  a  sound  public  opinion,  that  a  cit- 
izen's property  is  his  as  against  every 
demand,  except  for  a  just,  honest,  and 
economical  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

As  helping  reform  and  growing  out 
of  it,  a  reorganization  of  parties  is 
needed.  The  present  parties  have 
*  Splayed  out."  Parties  are  essential 
in  republics,  but  they  should  repre- 
sent intelligent  patriotism,  be  orga- 
nized on  practical,  living  issues,  and 
be  vitalized  by  principles.  Who  is 
wise  enough  to  tell  what  differentiates 
the  Bepubiican  and  the  Democratic 
parties?  What  distinctive  principles 
divide  them?  Who  can  '* locate"  the 
parties  on  such  questions  as  tariff, 
currency,  expenditure,  civil  service  re- 
form, character  of  the  government, 
boundary  between  reserved  and  dele- 
gated x>owers?  Issues  like  secession 
and  slavery,  no  longer  disputed  or 
doubted,  should  have  no  influence  in 
forming  or  keeping  alive  parties.  Ob- 
solete shibboleths  should  not  alienate 
those' who  are  otherwise  agreed.  A 
party  not  crystallizing  around  vital  is- 
sues, not  having  **the  dignity  of  con- 
tention" for  principles,  becomes  a 
machine  to  put  up  A  or  put  down  B. 
The  ina  and  the  cuU  make  now  the  two 
centres  of  the  dividixig  parties,  which 


have  become  cliques  and  cabals. con- 
trolled by  caucuses. 

This  is  a  most  opportune  season  for 
reorganization  of  political  parties,  and 
a  readjustment  on  broad  and  living 
issues.  It  is  wrong  to  be  carrying  . 
about  the  dead  corpse  of  the  past  A 
new  generation  has  grown  up  since 
1860.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  not 
what  it  was  two  decades  since.  The 
young  men  know  next  to  nothing  of 
Whiggery  and  Democracy.  To  make 
secession,  or  slavery,  or  the  '*  bloody 
shirt "  a  rallying  cry,  is  as  absurd  as 
to  exhume  the  embargo  or  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws.  The  inertia  of  so- 
ciety is  great,  and  men  cohere  from 
traditions  of  the  past.  The  reform 
bill  of  1833  was  long  delayed  in  Eng- 
land, in  its  practical  results,  because 
the  statesmen  of  1832  continued  in 
public  life.  So  now  effete  parties  are 
kept  alive  for  partisan  or  patriotic 
ends  by  those  who  seem  not  to  have 
realized  that  we  are  living  in  a  new 
America. 

It  seems  a  plain  duty  to  gather  up 
what  survives  of  our  constitutional 
federal  republic,  of  the  labors  of  the 
past,  and  with  a  catholic  spirit  to  com- 
bine for  reformation  of  abuses,  for  na- 
tional conciliation,  for  purifying  par- 
ties, for  saving  the  republic.  A  party 
equally  of  order  uid  of  progress,  in 
favor  of  retrenchment,  economy,  low 
taxes,  sound  currency,  civil  service  re* 
form,  preservation  of  State  and  of  fed- 
eral honor,  strict  adherence  to  the 
Constitution,  keeping  federal  and 
State  governments  within  thieir  sepa- 
rate and  defined  spheres  of  action, 
while  encountering  the  hostility  of  ex- 
tremists, would  raUy  to  its  support 
enough  of  intelligence  and  patriotism 
to  repress  sectionalism  and  hate,  and 
bring  our  lately  discordant  States  into 
a  fraternal  union,  based  on  fixed  law, 
mutu|l  toleration  and  respect,  and  ex- 
act jastice. 

J.  L.  M.   OUBBT. 
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r[  "Ponch'a  Almanack"  for  this 
year  is  an  illustration,  in  three  com- 
partments, of  the  subject  '*  Music  at 
Home."  The  firs*  is  called  "  Drawing- 
room  Music  of  the  Past."  A  young 
lady  sits  at  one  of  those  little  spindle- 
legged  piano-fortes,  hardly  larger  than 
a  large  washstand,  and  somewhat 
shaped  like  one,  with  wldch  our  grand- 
mothers and  great  grandmothers,  and 
the  men  who  composed  music  for  them, 
were  not  only  satisfied,  but  delighted. 
Her  hands  are  moying,  light  and  level, 
over  the  little  key-board,  and  the  dain- 
ty turn  of  her  head  shows  that  she  is 
d^tivated  by  the  sounds  that  she  is 
eliciting.  Around  her  is  gathered  af  am- 
ily  group  of  some  dozen  people,  old 
and  young,  from  the  grandfather  to  the 
little  grandchild  who  sits  upon  a  has- 
sock at  her  lovely  mother's  knee.  They 
are  all  entranced  by  the  music.  Plain- 
ly there  is  not  a  sound  in  the  room  but 
that  which  is  produced  by  the  fair 
performer.  The  souls  of  all  that  com- 
pany are  enchained ;  their  hearts  if  not 
their  eyes  are  brimming  with  emotion. 
A  spell  of  tenderness  and  gprace  has 
been  cast  upon  them ;  and  they  hare 
g^ven  themselves  up  to  him  who  has 
woven  it.  The  faces  of  all  are  lightly 
tinged  with  sadness,  but  it  is  an  ele- 
vated and  elevating  sadness ;  a  sadness 
that  is  mingled  with  a  joy  silent,  deep, 
and  strong,  a  joy  far  above  hilarity. 
The  most  impressive  figure  of  the  group 
is  the  grandfather,  who  sits  vHth  his 
arm  lying  listlessly  across  the  instru- 
ment and  his  head  slightly  bowed,  as, 
we  may  be  sure,  he  is  carried  back  by 
the  sweet  strains  to  a  time  when  one 
who  does  not  appear  in  the  gproup  was 
by  his  side  in  all  the  charms  of  jsarly 
womanhood.  The  composition  is  so 
touching,  so  filled  with  purest,  sweetest 
sentiment,  that  it  is  impossible  to  look 
at  it  long  without  being  moved  almost 
to  tears  by  the  tender  and  serene  pa- 
thos with  which  it  is  pervaded.    The 


legend  tells  us  that  tiie  music  which 
has  wrought  this  spell  is  '*A  Melody 
by  Mozart." 

In  the  second  compartment  of  the 
triptique,  which  is  labelled  '^Draw- 
ing-room Music  of  the  Present,"  a 
young  lady  also  sits  at  a  piano-foite. 
It  is  a  grand,  a  very  grand  piano-forte; 
a  tremendous  institution,  the  invisible 
end  of  which  stretches  far  into  infini* 
tude.  Plainly  it  is  one  of  those  awful 
instruments  which  have  received  a  gold 
medal  at  all  the  expositions.  The  lid 
is  propped  up  so  that  it  looks  like  a  gi- 
gantic trap  set  to  catch  some  gigantic 
bird  or  vermin.  The  performer's  shoul- 
ders and  arms,  which  emerge  in  a  some* 
what  alarming  manner  from  their  scan- 
ty covering,  are  in  violent  agitation. 
Her  hands  are  flung  into  the  air  as  they 
poise  for  an  instant  over  the  upp^  part 
of  the  long  key-board,  ready  to  pounce 
down  upon  the  shuddering  notes  be- 
low, and  from  the  great  gaping  instni- 
ment  a  flock  of  startled  and  affrighted 
quavers,  semiquavers,  and  demisemi- 
quavers  is  pouring  out  pell-mell  over 
the  assembled  hearers.  Hearers!  No. 
The  great  drawing-room  is  filled  with 
a  crowd  of  people  who  have  evidently 
been  bidden  to  listen  to  the  music. 
But  they  are  undergoing  it  with  stolid 
indifference  as  they  talk  or  try  to  talk, 
either  almost  shouting  or  whispering 
into  each  other's  deafened  cars  and 
bewildered  brains.  The  only  person 
who  takes  any  interest  in  the  perform- 
ance is  the  performer  herself.  Tbe 
motive  power  here  is  **  A  brilliant  fan- 
tasia for  the  piano  by  Signer  Rumble- 
stominskL" 

The  third  compartment  Is  entitled 
'*  Drawing-room  music  of  the  Future.** 
Here  five  performers  are  laboring  at 
and  around  the  piano-forte,  the  top  of 
which  has  been  taken  off.  They  are 
all  men;  tough-brained -looking  fel- 
lows :  one  a  violinist,  one  a  violoncel- 
list ;  two  are  at  the  key-board,  and  one 
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Btands  music  in  hand  and  mouth  wide 
open.  They  are  tmling  as  if  at  day's 
work  by  the  piece ;  and  all  are  singing. 
They  are  engaged  upon  '*  Twenty-four 
consecutiye  interdependent  Logarith- 
mic studies  for  Violin  and  Violoncello, 
with  Double  Differential  and  Integral 
accompaniment  for  the  Piano-forte, 
aupplemented  by  Unisonal  Descrip- 
Idre  and  Corroboratire  vocal  exposi- 
tion in  five  modem  languages. "  They 
have  evidently  got  well  into  bamess, 
and  have  dragged  their  hearers  some 
distance  over  their  rugged  road,  which 
is  a  "hard  road  to  travel."  The  mass 
of  the  assembled  company  are  rushing 
madly  for  the  door.  On  an  ottoman 
in  the  foreground  sit  five  victims,  four 
young  ladles  and  a  bald-headed  old 
gentleman,  who  are  an  fast  asleep. 
At  one  side  a  determined  fellow  sits 
with  his  elbows  on  his  knees  grasping 
his  head  with  both  hands,  resolved  to 
endure  unto  the  end.  Not  even  in  the 
faces  of  the  performers  is  there  the 
slightest  manifestation  of  the  sooth- 
ing, the  elevating,  or  even  the  plea^ 
surably  exciting  influence  which  be- 
longs peculiarly  to  music.  With  dog- 
ged determination  they  are  working 
out  a  knotty  intellectual  problem. 
They  do  not  exhibit  even  the  tickled 
vanity  of  musical  virtuosity;  they  are 
there — ^to  use  a  cant  phrase  of  music^ 
criticism— to  ** interpret"  what  the 
composer  has  with  infinite  toil  and 
trouble  put  upon  paper ;  and  very  tough 
work  they  find  it ;  somewhat  like  read^ 
ing  mathematics  written  in  the  Basque 
language.  And  their  souls  are  unmov- 
ed. The  musical  sounds  go  through 
their  ears  straight  to  their  brains, 
leaving  their  hearts  untouched.  They 
are  engaged  in  an  intellectual  process. 
Of  these  designs,  the  last  two,  al- 
though they  are  laughable  caricatures, 
express  with  very  little  exaggeration 
(allowing  for  the  notes  made  visible 
in  tiie  second)  the  character,  the  qual- 
ity, aad  the  effect  of  certain  schools  of 
muncal  composition.  The  first  is  not 
a  caricature,  as  any  one  will  see;  but 
altboagh  it  is  quite  the  contrary,  it  is 
mot  on  the  other  hand  idealized.    It 


merely  represents  with  skilful  touch 
and  felicitous  arrangement  what  might 
have  actually  occurred  and  what 
doubtless  did  many  times  occur  in 
drawing-rooms  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  the  first  years  of  this ;  in- 
deed, what  might  happen  and  even 
does  happen  now.  There  has  been  a 
change  in  costume  and  in  manners; 
but  there  is  none  in  the  effect  upon 
musical  souls  of  a  melody  by  Mozart. 

And  these  designs  illustrate  three 
periods  in  modem  music:  two  through 
which  it  has  passed  and  one  upon 
which  it  seems  now  to  *be  entering. 
By  modem  music  I  mean  music  since 
the  days  of  Palestrina.  What  was 
written  before  that  time,  nearly  or  re- 
motely, although  it  may  have  histori- 
cal importance  and  interest,  is  of  little 
or  no  value  as  music.  Indeed,  it  hard- 
ly is  music  as  we  know  and  feel  it. 
Not  that  I  would  imply  that  Palestrina 
invented  modem  music,  or  even  that 
he  alone  of  contemporary  composers 
was  a  gifted  and  accomplished  master 
of  his  art.  Roland  de  Lattre,  called 
Orlandus  Lassus,  chief  of  the  Gallo- 
Belgic,  school,  might  dispute  the  palm 
with  him.*  But  this  conceded,  it  re- 
mains that  in  Orlandus  Lassus  we 
have  the  best  product  of  the  ancient 
school,  adhering  to  the  ancient  style 
and  bringing  it  to  its  highest  perfec- 
tion ;  while  in  Palestrina  we  have  the 
beginning  of  the  modem  school  and 
style,  the  distinctive  tndt  of  which 
may  broadly  be  said  to  be  the  use  of. 
melody  and  harmony  of  independent 
value  under  constant  governance  of 
the  principle  of  tonality.  Before  the 
time  of  Palestrina — say  A.  D.  1550,  he 
having  been  bom  about  1524  and  hav- 
ing died  about  1594,  which  year  closed 
the  life  of  Orlandus  Lassus,  who  was 
bom  in  1520— before  that  time  music 
was  polyphonic.  But  it  was  not 
merely,  as  that  term  implies,  many- 
voiced,  or  in  several  parts;  for  that  it 
is  now;  but  the  parts  moved  without 

* FormaUe 86Miiis totih of  the daimf  of  Oi>- 
laadoB  LaMos,  see  Frederic  Loula  Rltter*8  ezod- 
lent  "  HUtory  of  Mask,*"  Vint  StttM,  published 
byOliverDiteOBftCo. 
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any  sestbetic  relation  to  each  other, 
and  with  the  same  independence  of 
the  aesthetic  effect  of  the  whole.  Their 
progression  was  according  to  certain 
rules;  but  these  conformed  to,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  composer  seemed  to  be  to 
make  his  work  as  intricate  as  possible. 
Certain  figures— for  they  could  hardly 
be  called  melodies — one  or  two  or 
three  or  more— were  repeated  again 
and  again  and  again  by  the  yarious 
Toices,  each  one  going  or  seeming  to 
go  its  own  way,  entirely  regardless 
of  the  others — ^regardless  of  any- 
thing except  the  rules  of  the  coun- 
terpoint of  the  day.  The  combining 
result  was  a  tangled  skein  of  sound 
which  could  be  unravelled  only  as  it 
had  been  put  together,  by  rule.  In- 
stead of  an  emotional  expression  it 
was  an  intellectual  puzzle  in  sound. 
Moreover  the  whole  composition  was 
without  any  bond  of  unity ;  it  was,  so 
to  speak,  and  in  its  effect  it  was  real- 
ly, in  no  particular  key. 

Upon  music  in  this  condition  there 
came  about  three  hundred  years  ago 
a  great  change.  Polyphonetic  writ- 
ing g&^o  ^AJf  gradually  but  with 
some  rapidity,  to  the  movement  of 
parts  in  a  harmony  of  independent  ab- 
solute beauty— that  is,  beauty,  in  the 
simple  succession  of  its  chords— and  to 
the  union  with  this  harmony  of  a  lead- 
ing melody,  also  valuable  for  its  inde- 
pendent, absolute  beauty.  Thus  came 
into  being  what  I  have  heretofore 
called  '^ absolute  music,"  which  has 
been  known  to  the  woiid  only  about 
three  hundred  years,  and  in  its  full  and 
complete  development  only  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  At  the  same  time, 
with  this  use  of  harmony  and  melody 
of  absolute  beauty  and  value,  came  in 
a  great  controlling  principle  or  law, 
upon  the  operation  and  influence  of 
which,  in  fact,  the  lesthetic  effect  of 
the  new  music  chiefly  if  not  en- 
tirely depended.  This  law  or  prin- 
ciple was  tonality.  I  have  been  told 
that  in  a  publication  which  I  have 
never  seen — although  most  probably 
it  has  been  sent  to  me,  to  go,  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  printed  matter 


and  not  a  few  of  the  letters  that  I  re- 
ceive, unread  into  my  waste-basket — 
I  have  been  held  up  as  a  dreadful  ex- 
ample of  musical  incompetence  on  the 
ground  that  I  cannot  *^  appreciate 
Wagner*s  magnificent  [or  splendid,  or 
something  of  that  sort]  tonality.^'  Of 
course  it  cuts  me  to  the  heart  to  show 
that  my  criticaster  was  thoroughly  ig- 
norant of  the  very  meaning  of  the  word 
that  he  used — a  word  which  is  tiie 
name  of  a  principle  of  paramount  im- 
portance and  significance  in  the  art  of 
music,  which,  I  believe,  he  in  some  sort 
professes.  But  the  demands  of  truth 
are  inexorable. 

Tonality  is  something  which  cannot 
be  magnificent  or  splendid ;  nor  can  it 
be  attributed  to  a  composer  ts  being  in 
the  slightest  degree  a  claim  to  admira- 
tion. Indeed,  one  composer  can  hardly 
possess  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  an- 
other; and  the  writer  of  an  ephemeral 
ballad,  or  of  "Thou,  thou  reignestin 
this  bosom,''  has  it,  although  not  more 
largely,  with  stronger  manifestation 
than  Mozart  or  Beethoven.  And  yet 
it  so  happens  that  Wagner  is  in  his 
later  works  le8»  governed  by  the  law 
of  tonality  than  any  other  kixown  com- 
poser of  the  day. 

Tonality  is  simply  the  relation  of 
a  musical  phrase,  or  air,  or  longer 
composition,  to  a  keynote  or  tonic 
chord.  To  this  tonic  chord  the  har- 
monies of  the  composition  must  bear 
a  close  and  constantly  felt  relation- 
ship. The  harmony  almost  always 
opens  with  this  chord,  and  continually 
recurs  to  it;  and  either  in  its  simple 
form  or  in  some  of  its  inversions,  it,  its 
dominant  and  subdominant,  are  the 
perceptibly  ruling  harmonies  of  the 
composition;  and  upon  this  tonic 
chord  the  composition  always  ends. 
That  is  tonality;  nothing  more  nor 
less;  and  to  the  influence  of  tiiis 
principle  of  tonality  is  due  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  modem  muric 
Strange  as  it  will  probably  seem  to 
most  amateurs,  news  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen  it  is  to  one  professor,  it 
was  not  until  after  Palestrina's  time 
that  the  law  of  tonality  asserted  itself 
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in  music,  and  that  compositions  were 
clearly  written  with  any  tonic,  that  is, 
manifestly  and  strikingly  in  any  par- 
ticular key.*  But  it  so  happens  that 
Wagner's  method  of  composition  has 
actually  led  him  somewhat  away  from 
this  principle  of  tonality.  Any  musi- 
cal person  will  see  that  in  recitative 
there  is  much  less  relation  of  harmony 
to  the  tonic  than  in  airs  or  in  chorus- 
es; and  Wagner^s  prolonged,  almost 
endless  redtatiyes  are  wearisome  part- 
ly from  the  very  fact  that  we  are  so 
long  at  sea  drifting  hither  and  thither 
without  the  rudder  of  tonality.  But 
what  did  this  matter  to  the  criticaster? 
He  had  heard  the  word  tonality,  and 
it  was  a  round,  mouth-filling  word, 
somewhat  new  withal,  and  therefore 
good  for  use  against  an  ignoramus. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  meant  sonority 
or  something  of  the  kind ;  or  he  con- 
nected it  with  that  loyely  phrase  *  ^  tone- 
poem."  Well,  in  any  case,  it  has 
served  his  purpose  astonishingly. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  tonality  music  developed  with 
remarkable  rapidity.  In  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  it  made  more  progress 
toward  an  ideal  beauty  and  as  a  means 
of  emotional  expression  than  it  had 
made  in  the  thousands  of  years  that 
had  passed  since  the  first  note  was 
sung.  For  by  this  principle  of  tonal- 
ity melody  and  harmony  as  we  know 
them  became  possible.  All  that  went 
before  was  either  the  vague,  formless, 
unsymmetrical  production  of  popular 
mood  and  fancy,  or  the  dry  formula- 
work  of  musical  pedants.  And  yet 
within  a  century  we  have  such  a  result 
as  Stradella's  divine  Aria  di  diieia 
8e  i  fiUei  8o$piri^  which,  whether  for 
its  melody,  its  harmony,  or  its  emo- 
tional expression,  intense  yet  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  a  lofty  and  al- 
most serene  dignity,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  vocal  work  which  has  been  since 
produced.    It  has  been  said  by  some 

*It  t8  not  necessary  that  I  should  give  anttioiw 
ity  tor  this  to  any  competent  person  who  Is  ao- 
qnainted  with  the  mnsic  of  the  andent  com- 
posers; bttt  whoever  chooses  to  do  so  may  And 
the  sabject  folly  diflousaed  In  HefaidiolU^s  great 


that  this  air  was  not  written  by  Stra- 
della.  M.  Fetis,  however,  does  not 
doubt  it ;  and  the  result  of  the  discus- 
sion is  that  it  is  assigned  to  the  great 
Italian  singer.  The  story  of  his  hav- 
ing saved  his  life  by  singing  it — ^two 
assassins  who  followed  him  into  a 
cathedral  to  put  him  to  death  for  hav- 
ing robbed  a  nobleman  of  his  beauti- 
ful mistress  having  been  disarmed  and 
sent  off  repentant  by  the  charm  of 
his  voice  and  of  the  music — ^is 
probably  known  to  many  of  my 
readers.  Did  any  of  them  ever  hear 
in  a  compositicm  by  Wagner  or  Liszt^ 
or  any  of  that  crew,  a  melody  of 
which  it  could  be  believed  or  for  a 
moment  supposed  that  it  would  pro- 
duce such  an  effect,  even  if  it  were 
sung  by  a  seraph? 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  first 
quarter  of  the  last  century  that  what 
is  in  a  large  sense  the  modem  school 
of  music  came  to  full  growth.  Then 
appeared  Bach  and  HandeL  They 
came  suddenly;  as  suddenly  as  Mar- 
low  and  Shakespeare  into  the  field  of 
dramatic  poetry,  as  suddenly  as  Ra- 
phael and  Titian  into  that  of  paint- 
ing. Kot  indeed  without  roots  in  the 
past  and  a  growth  from  them,  b^ 
with  a  marvellously  quick  and  strong 
development,  and  an  unfolding  of 
flower  and  fruit  that  seemed  as  if  it 
were — as  indeed  it  was — ^the  blooming 
of  a  century  plant.  And  ^  is  ever  the 
case  in  art,  the  utmost  limit  of  attain- 
ment seems  to  have  been  reached  at 
the  first  bound.  What  was  dramatic 
poetry  before  the  half  century  which 
began  with  Marlow  and  Shakespeare? 
What  was  painting  before  the  like  pe- 
riod of  its  glory?  And  what  have 
either  been  since?  This  position  may 
be  claimed  for  Handel,  with  the  full- 
est recognition  of  the  genius  of  Mo- 
zart (Haydn,  great,  enchanting,  truly 
inspired  as  he  was,  is  yet  out  of  the 
question),  and  even  of  the  almost  aw- 
ful genius  of  Beethoven.  But  when 
we  remember  that  the  Hallelujah  Cho- 
rus, Lateia  cMo  pianMOy  the  renowned 
Largo  in  Q-  so  grandly  performed  by 
Mr.  Thomas's  orchestra  at  his  last  sub- 
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0cription  concert,  are  from  the  sftme 
hand,  and  that  these  are  only  exam- 
ples (which  I  cite  because  they  are  so 
well  known)  of  a  creative  power  which 
seems  to  have  been  equally  great  and 
yarioos  in  its  manifestations — ^when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  healthiness, 
the  virility  of  Handel's  tone  of  thooght, 
there  being,  TbelieTe,  in  all  his  known 
works,  not  a  single  passage  marked  by 
morbid  feeling  or  even  exaggerated 
sentiment,  although  ofintensest  feeling 
there  is  overpowering  expression,  as 
for  example  in  the  Lofrgo  just  referred 
to,  and  when  we  ^ve  due  weight  to 
the  copiousness  of  his  production,  he 
being  the  most  volnminons  of  all  the 
great  composers,  if  we  measure  his 
works  by  their  quantity  and  not  by 
their  numbers,  in  which  an  oratorio  or 
an  opera  would  count  only  one,  we 
can  hardly  hesitate,  except  in  favor  of 
Beethoven,  in  reckoning  him  as  the 
greatest  creative  mind  in  music.  And 
as  to  Beethoven,  deeply  as  he  sunk  his 
shaft  into  the  profound  of  human  emo- 
tion, mightily  as  he  moves  us,  deftly 
as  be  expresses  even  tiie  lighter  moods 
of  feeling  (rarely,  however,  without 
some  passing  touch  which,  if  pushed  a 
little  further,  might  beodme  almost 
fierceness),  is  there  not  sometimes,  and 
perhaps  more  than  sometimes,  a  mor- 
bidness, noble,  magnificent,  btft  still 
morbidness,  in  his  moods}  We  are 
overwhelmed  by  the  grandeur,  and 
are  swallowed  up  In  the  gloom  of  his 
graver  compositions;  but  when  we 
emerge  are  we  in  as  healthy  a  state  of 
mind  as  that  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves after  listening  to  Bandel  or 
reading  Shakespeare — even  if  we  read 
such  tragedies  as  <*  Hamlet,"  **  Othel- 
lo," and  *' King  Lear"?  Then,  too,  it 
must  be  remembered  how  carefully 
Beethoven  nursed  his  genius;  how  re- 
gardless he  was  of  every  considera- 
tion except  the  expression  of  his  own 
thought;  and  how  comparatively  lim- 
ited was  his  productiveness,  or  certain- 
ly his  production. 

As  to  his  moodiness,  it  must,  on  the 
other  %(and,  be  considered  that  it  is  the 
peoi^lar  function  of  music  to  express 


moodd.  Man's  soul  is  stirred  by  emo- 
tions which  cannot  be  given  utterance 
in  words,  and  which  would  remain 
unexpressed  but  for  music,  which  to 
the  musically  organized  is  a  means  of 
communication  and  of  sympathy. 
There  is  a  question  at  least  whether  an 
art  whose  function  it  is  to  give  expres- 
sion to  inward  feeling  too  subtle  for 
words,  an  expression  which  is  above 
all  words,  whidi  gives  form  to  the 
formless  and  utterance  to  the  unspeak- 
able, is  not  rightfully  and  of  necessity 
at  times  morbid  and  moody ;  whether 
if  it  were  not  bo  it  would  not  fail  in 
doing  that  widch  is  the  very  reason  of 
its  being,  llie  supremacy  lies  be- 
tween Handel  and  Beethoven;  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  inclined  to  assign 
it  now  to  one  and  now  to  the  odier, 
according  to  the  mood  in  which  we  are, 
which  will  depend  greatly  on  which 
of  the  two  we  have  just  heard. 

And  yet,  as  to  pure  munc,  irrespeo- 
tive  of  psychological  significance— that 
is,  Hie  expression  of  an  ideal  of  beauty 
in  musical  form— Mozart  stands  first 
among  all  composers.  Another  mind 
so  fertile  in  thoughts  of  the  finest  and 
bigiiest  kind  of  beauty  is  unknown  in 
<^  history  of  any  art,  Shakespeare  be- 
ing of  course  always  excepted.  Writ- 
ing, like  Shakespeare,  always  for  mon- 
ey, and  not  hesitating  to  put  his  hand 
to  any  task  that  would  bring  him  a  re- 
turn, driven  by  sharp  necessity  ahnost 
to  the  prostitution  of  his  genius,  driv- 
€81  in  his  boyhood,  by  an  exacting  fa- 
ther, to  write  as  an  infant  prodigy  for 
the  support  of  the  family,  dying  at  the 
early,  and,  as  far  as  the  mind  is  cob- 
cemed,  the  immature,  age  of  liiirty- 
seven,  he  left  behind  him,  in  the  mass 
of  his  compositions,  much  that  was 
hastily  produced  merely  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  moment.  And  yet  in-  it 
all  what  transcendent  beauty  of  form  I 
He  had  rarely  even  a  fitting  occaaioii 
for  the  exercise  of  bis  faculties. 
Rarely  is  he  not  superior  to  the  subject 
which  he  undertakes  to  illoitnite.  like 
Shakespeare,  he  throws  away  beauti- 
ful thoughts  upon  mean  and  trivial 
subjects.    Contrary  to  the  si^positieik 
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of  the  Roman  Pope,  with  Mozart  it 
was  the  jug  that  was  begun  to  be 
made  and  the  vase  that  issued  from  his 
hand.*  * '  Don  GioTanni ''  his  greatest 
or  at  least  his  richest  work,  is  full  of 
examples  of  this  incongruity  between 
the  occasion  and  the  production.  In 
a  previous  paper  I  pointed  out  an  ex- 
ample in  the  andante  of  Leporello's 
catalogue  song.  Another  is  the  trio 
in  masks.  Only  elsewhere  in  his  own 
works  can  be  found  examples  of  an 
equally  enchanting  beauty  of  musi- 
cal form.  In  its  thought,  and  in  the 
elevation  and  finish  of  that  thought, 
it  reaches  the  highest  attainable  pitch 
of  perfection.  This  single  trio  is  of 
more  worth  than  all  that  many  com- 
posers of  repute  have  written  in  all 
their  lives.  For  example:  If  it  were  a 
question  between  the  destruction  of 
this  brief  passage  and  all  of  Mendel- 
sohn's compositions,  the  tiio  should 
be  preserved  without  a  moment^s  hes- 
itation. Just  as  the  Madonna  Sixtina 
is  worth  ten  times  over  all  the  can- 
vases of  Giulio  Romano;  and  as  a 
single  mutilated  figure  of  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon,  or  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
outweighs  all  the  perfect  marbles  of 
Canova  and  of  Thorwaldsen.  Such  is 
the  transcendent  value  of  the  supreme 
in  art. 

In  all  the  works  of  the  great  com- 
posers of  the  modem  school — ^the  on- 
ly real  school— of  music,  from  Bach  to 
Beethoven,  including  Haydn,  there  is 
a  supreme  dominant  feeling  for  beauty 
of  form,  shown  chiefiy  in  melody,  but 
hardly  less  apparent  in  harmony.  In- 
deed, without  this  feeling  they  would 
not  have  been  great.  The  rule  is  ab- 
solute :  no  form,  no  art ;  for  art  is  pro- 
portion, symmetry.  Melody  is  a  series 
of  musical  proportions;  like  a  series 
of  arches  the  lines  of  which  are  harmo- 
nious. These  melodic  ideas  they  elab- 
orated with  the  utmost  care.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  ideas  in  art 
come  spontaneously;  and  of  all  this 
might  seem  truest  of  musical  ideas, 
which  are  not^  like  those  expressed  in 

*  Amphon  cepit  Inttttui,  enmnte  roU  ov  w- 


language,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  or 
in  architecture,  required  to  conform 
themselves  to  a  type  or  a  purpose. 
They  do  come  indeed  to  the  musical 
artist,  but  not  spontaneously  in  the 
form  in  which  he  presents  them. 
They  would  not  come  up  if  they  were 
not  in  the  soil ;  but  the  soil  must  be 
cultivated  and  the  growth  must  be 
pruned  and  trained  into  seeming  nat- 
uralness and  spontaneousness  of  beau- 
ty.   Milton's  lines — 

When  the  bright  eenpldm  in  bnniiiig  tow 
Their  loud,  uplifted  angel  trampets  blow— 

seem  like  a  splendid  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  poetical  expression.  But  wo 
know  that  their  splendor  and  their 
spontaneous  seeming  is  the  result  of 
elaboration,  of  erasure,  of  interlinea- 
tion, of  recasting.  The  thought  we 
may  believe  came  in  a  moment,  but  it 
was  worked  with  consummate  care 
and  art  into  the  form  in  which  the 
poet  gave  it  to  the  world.  So  it  is 
even  with  melody,  the  most  sponta- 
neous-seeming part  of  music.  Wo 
may  be  sure  that  even  Mozart,  most 
fertile  of  all  composers  in  melody,  the 
greatest  master  of  instrumentation, 
elaborated  his  themes  and  his  treat- 
ment of  them,  if  not  on  paper,  at  least 
in  his  mind  before  he  put  his  concep- 
tions into  score.  And  the  reason, 
the  occasion  for  this  elaboration  was 
the  desired  attainment  of  the  highest 
possible  perfection  of  form.  I  need 
hardly  say  to  any  musician  that  I 
am  not  speaking  of  technical  form,  ei- 
ther of  harmonic  progression  or  of  the  • 
cast  of  a  composition,  as  for  example 
the  sonata  form,  the  symphonic  foim, 
the  dramatic  form,  but  of  the  form  of 
intrinsic  absolute  value  which  appeals 
to  the  general  craving  for  and  appre- 
ciation of  beauty.  This  beauty  of 
form  cannot  be  disregarded  in  any 
art  without  failure  to  attain  (he  high- 
est place  in  the  world's  estimation,  no 
matter  how  marvellous  and  admirable 
the  powers  displayed  in  another  direc- 
tion. For  lack  of  this  excellence 
Rembrandt  can  never  take  the  highest 
place,  but  must  be  content  with  the 
admiration  of  those  who  can  appreci- 
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ato  his  mastery  of  manipnlation,  a 
technical  excellence.  Of  all  great 
painters,  Turner  is  most  imperfect  in 
this  respect.  But  Turner  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  dealt  with  form  at  alL 
Hence  a  certain  weakness  amid  all  his 
glory.  He  painted  distance,  light. 
Among  painters  he  is  the  king  of 
space,  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the 
air. 

Absolutely  essential  as  beauty  of 
form  is  in  music,  the  reason  of  it,  un- 
like that  of  the  same  quality  in  other 
arts,  is  beyond  our  apprehension.  I 
at  least  find  it  so.  I  Ilbyq  heard  it, 
and  seen  it  upon  paper,  and  consider- 
ed it  all  my  life.  I  have  taken  it  in  at 
eye  and  ear  together.  I  have  read 
and  have  pondered;  but  I  never  have 
been  able  to  detect  musical  genius  in 
its  working,  as  I  hare,  or  have  fancied 
'  that  I  haye,  done  in  other  arts.  I  can 
find  no  reason  for  the  existence  of  this 
beauty  except  that  it  is  beautiful.  I 
can  see  clearly,  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  I  could  with  some  satis- 
factory approach  to  clearness  tell  in 
words,  what  the  composer  has  done; 
but  the  how,  and  above  all  the  why, 
is  as  much  hidden  from  me  as  it  was 
from  him.  For  that  it  was  unknown  to 
him  I  am  sure,  not  because  I  could 
not  discover  it,  but  from  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case. 

Beauty  of  form  in  music  is  absolute, 
independent,  self-existent.  This  is 
true  of  all  natural  beauty.  There  is 
no  obligation  upon  beauty  as  there  is, 
for  instance,  upon  mathematical  truth 
or  moral  goodness.  But  in  all  imita- 
tive art  there  is  an  obligation  of  con- 
formity at  least  to  an  ideal  type  of 
what  is  represented.  But  music  the 
moment  it  becomes  imitative  becomes 
ridiculous ;  it  steps  out  of  the  proper 
limits  of  the  art.  For  example,  Haydn's 
** cheerful  roaring  lion  "  and  "flexible 
tiger"  in  the  "Creation."  But  it 
should  be  remembered  that  what  is 
imitative  and  false  in  that  aspect  may 
have  an  essential  beauty  given  by  the 
genius  of  the  composer.  For  exam- 
ple, the  second  and  the  fourth  move- 
ments of  the  "Pastoral  Symphony," 


and  Haydn's  own  illustration  of  the 
passage,  * '  softly  purling  glides  throu^ 
silent  glades  the  limpid  brook,"  in 
RaphaePs  song,  "Rolling  in  foaming 
billows. 

Music  in  its  higher  forms — ^I  will 
not  say  its  highest,  but  those  whidi 
bring  it  within  the  pale  of  considera- 
tion in  ssthetics — ^is  without  relations 
of  any  kind,  except  those  which  it 
bears  to  the  soul  of  the  composer  and 
to  that  of  the  hearer.  Even  words 
are  only  the  occasion  of  it,  the  sugges- 
tion. An  embroidery  of  music  with 
words  is  like  the  semi-pictorial  ex- 
planatory addition  to  the  Egyptian 
temples.  The  hieroglyphics  t^  us 
the  story  indeed,  but  if  we  are  near 
enough  to  disting^uish  them,  they  on- 
ly mar  the  effect  of  the  architecture. 
So  if  in  song  the  words  are  for  any 
reason  sufficiently  salient  to  attract  at- 
tention to  themselves,  they  mar  the 
music.  In  sacred  music  innumerable- 
foolish  and  canting  verses  have  be- 
come associated  with  fervor  of  feeling 
and  sublimity  of  aspiration  because  of 
the  music  of  which  they  have  been 
made  the  vehicle.  We  do  not  really 
think  of  the  words.  And  so  in  "Don 
Giovanni,"  in  "Fidelio,"  we  overlook 
the  childishness  of  the  poetry,  if  it 
must  be  called  poetry,  and  regard  it 
only  as  affording  suggestions  and  occa- 
sions for  the  music. 

Modem  music  was  presented  under 
these  conditions  until  about  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  when  beauty  of  form  and 
emotional  expression  began  to  be  dis- 
regarded in  favor  of  finish  and  bril- 
liancy of  execution.  This  was  brought 
about  in  a  great  measure  by  the  me- 
chanical improvement  of  the  piano- 
forte and  the  extension  of  its  scale. 
This  improvement  and  extension  were 
made,  it  is  true,  in  part  to  meet  the 
demands  of  performers;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  made  performance 
possible.  I  believe  that  there  has 
been  no  more  pernicious  influence  up- 
on music  than  the  transformation 
which  the  piano-forte  has  iindergone 
since. Beethoven's  time,  and  its  diffu- 
sion over  all  the  world.    I  do  not  re- 
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fer  to  the  cruelties  which  it  is  daily 
the  means  of  inflicting  upon  inoffen- 
siye  families  and  true  lovers  of  music, 
but  to  the  effect  that  it  has  had  upon 
composition  and  upon  performance. 
The  former  it  has  helped  to  be  at  once 
flashy,  dull,  intricate,  and  shallow; 
the  latter  it  has  led  to  be  astonishing. 
Brilliancy,  a  crowd  of  notes,  sonority, 
all  without  beauty  of  form  or  emotion- 
al suggestiveness — this  is  the  music 
which  the  modem  grand -piano-forte 
has  brought  upon  us.  Not  only  pia- 
no-forte music,  but  in  a  measure  all 
music,  has  become  a  brilliant  fantasia 
by  Signer  RumblestominskL  We  do 
not  sit  in  passive  silence  to  listen  to 
it;  we  talk,  or  are  tempted  to  talk, 
against  it ;  and  the  praise  we  give  it  is 
not  a  look  of  serene  joy,  with  that 
tinge  of  sadness  which  Shakespeare 
had  in  mind  when  he  made  Jessica 
say,  **rm  never  merry  when  I  hear 
sweet  music,"  but  a  clapping  of  the 
hands  and  congratulation  upon  k 
brilliant  triumph.  And  then  we  turn 
aside  and  go  on  again  with  our  society 
gabble.  Orchestral  leaders  and  per- 
formers are  not  content  unless  they 
have  a  very  full  score  to  "interpret." 
They  musfb  have  a  big  brilliant  noise. 
The  pitch  has  been  raised  until  singers 
shriek,  in  order  that  the  tone  of  the 
instruments  may  be  brilliant.  Our 
ears  must  be  shot  through  and  through 
with  piercing  shafts  of  sound.  The 
time  is  quickened  until  allegro  has 
become  pr€8to^  and  pre$to  a  maddened, 
indistinguishable  rush.  Bven  Theo- 
dore Thomas  loses  some  of  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  final  movement  of  tlie 
"Fifth  Symphony"  by  too  quick  a 
movement;  and  in  the  Trio  of  the 
Scherzo  he  drives  the  basses  into  a  head- 
long, scramble  up  and  down  the  scale. 
When  the  clear  succession  of  notes  be- 
comes indistinguishable,  musical  form, 
and  with  it  musical  beauty,  is  lost; 
and  the  performance  becomes  a  mere 
victory  over  musical  difilculties.  And 
this  quickening  of  the  time  is  exactly 
what  should  not  have  taken  place.  Our 
orchestras  have  increased  in  size  and  in 
volume  of  sound  since  the  days  of  Mo- 


zart and  Beethoven.  As  larger  bodies, 
therefore,  their  movement  should  be  a 
little  slower  to  produce  the  effect 
which  the  great  composers  had  in 
mind.  But  in  our  rage  for  brilliancy 
we  have  hastened  the  movement;  as  if 
we  should  make  an  elephant  gallop  i 
like  a  horse.  Moreover  we  have  fallen  ' 
into  the  fatal  error  of  making  the  fin- 
ish, if  not  the  difficulty  of  execution, 
superior  to  the  presentation  of  beauty 
in  form  and  in  expression. 

This  condition  of  musical  taste  has 
been  accompanied  or  followed — we 
cannot  surely  say  as  effect  from  cause 
— ^by  a  withering  of  the  creative  musi- 
cal faculty  in  all  its  fairest,  highest 
branches.  After  Weber^s  death,  which 
deprived  the  world  of  the  only  musi- 
cian who  promised  to  be  worthy  to 
follow  Beethoven,  came  Schubert  and 
Mendelssohn,  neither  of  them  very 
strong  men ;  the  latter  decidedly  weak, 
and  deficient  in  creative  faculty;  the 
former  far  more  fertile  and  originaL 
Since  their  time  there  has  been  a  blank 
in  the  annals  of  music  of  the  higher 
kind.  The  creative  faculty  seems  to 
be  dead.  It  is  not  so;  for  nature  is 
exhaustless,  and  in  his  due  time  the  new 
composer  will  come.  But  new  con* 
eeptions  of  beautiful  musical  forms  are 
unknown  to  the  present  generation — 
indeed,  were  so  to  the  foregoing.  There 
is  Schumann ;  but  Schumann  is  only  the 
strongest  and  best  of  the  non-creative 
composers.  He  writes  very  elegantly, 
with  harmonies  unexceptionable  and 
pleasing;  his  taste  is  generally  exqui« 
site;  his  handling  of  his  themes  mas- 
terly. But  to  what  great  end?  None. 
He  could  not  create  a  melody;  and 
his  harmony  is  plainly  contrived,  not 
conceived.  All  of  Schumann's  mu- 
sic that  I  ever  heard,  from  sym- 
phony down  to  piano-forte  music, 
is  not  worth  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  0 
sharp  minor,  or  Mozart's  quartet  in  C* 
They  have  a  certain  sort  of  beauty 
and  charm  while  you  are  hearing 
them,  but  you  don't  hanker  after 
tiiem ;  passages  from  them  don't  come 
to  you  when  you  are  alone  with 
*  No.  6,  Brdtkopf  and  HSrtel. 
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tronbled  thoughts,  and  comfort  700, 
hearten  yon,  and  bnild  yon  np,  as 
the  remembered  stndns  of  Handel, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoyen  do.  Simply, 
,  they  are  without  real  melody:  they 
haye  only  a  well  mannfactored  imita- 
tion of  melody.  Snch  enjoyment  as 
they  giye  is  in  a  great  measure  Intel* 
lectaal.  We  admire  the  composer's 
skilful  mnsical  processes.  Henoe  bo 
is  admired  by  professional  musicians. 
And  I  remark,  in  passing,  that  profes- 
sional criticism  in  any  art,  idthough  it 
has  a  certain  yalue,  has  not  valid,  de- 
termining power,  and  is  not  yery 
trustworthy  as  a  guide.  It  too  gen- 
erally runs  on  methods,  processes, 
technicaliti3s.  If  you  would  learn  to 
paint,  listen  to  the  criticisms  of  a  well 
instructed,  capable  painter;  but  if  you 
would  know  and  feel  the  highest 
things  in  art,  remain  an  amateur  and 
study  nature  and  Raphael  and  Titian 
and  Tintoretto. 

As  to  the  other  composers  who 
were  Schumann's  contemporaries,  they 
wrote  in  a  condition  of  hopeless  inca- 
pacity, except  as  to  their  acquired 
mastery  of  their  craft.  They  are  eyer 
uncertain  lliemselyes  what  they  would 
be  at.  Comparo  them  ^^i^  the  real 
composers.  Those  men  knew  they 
had  something  to  do,  and  they  did  it. 
Tliey  felt  that  they  had  something  to 
say,  and  they  said  it  These  aro  al- 
ways about  doing  something;  they 
are  eyer  entangled  in  some  complica- 
ted toil  of  sound,  out  of  which  they 
cannot  find  their  way ;  they  aro  hang- 
ing by  the  yery  eyelids  upon  some  dis- 
cord that  they  aro  afraid  to  resolya; 
they  aro  always  sounding  a  note  of 
proparation,  announcing  that  they  aro 
about  to  do  something,  which  they 
neyer  do.  Their  music  is  written  in 
the  paulo-post-future  tense. 

Under  such  cirouoistsnces  it  is  not 
surprising  that  music,  ceasing  to  be 
meroly  beautiful  and  emotional,  has, 
in  its  decay,  sprouted  a  fungus  and 
monstrous  intellectuality.  Wagner*s 
musical  figures  haye  become  as  intri- 
cate, and  often  as  ugly,  as  those  of  a 
Chinese  puzzle;  and    the  entertain- 


ment is  to  see  how  they  fit  each  other 
and  the  words  to  which  they  aro 
adapted.  In  his  orohestral  work  we 
haye  the  most  masterly  instrumental 
coloring;  a  knowledge  and  an  elabo- 
ration which  is  unsurpassed,  and  also 
unins{nred.  It  is  great  technical  work, 
and  no  wonder  that  professional  mn- 
Mcians  admiro  it«  But  what  is  its 
real  yaluel  Take,  for  example,  the 
finale  to  the  oyerturo  to  the  *'  Meister- 
singer.''  It  is  yery  impressiye  materi- 
ally, and  as  a  work  of  instrumental 
art.  It  becomes  tromendous  from 
mero  muscular  activity  and  accumula- 
tion of  physical  force.  The  yiolins 
rush  frantically  up  and  down  the  fin- 
ger-board; the  yiolonoellos  aro  ready 
to  jump  oyer  their  bridges;  the 
trumpets  blow  blood  out  of  their 
eyes;  and  thero  is  general  frenzy. 
But  what  is  all  this  hurly-burly  about! 
What  aro  the  ideas?  Look  at  them. 
Thero  are,  after  all,  but  three,  or  U 
may  be  four,  notes  in  a  chord,  and  a 
melody  is— well,  a  melody;  an  immis- 
takable  sort  of  thing,  one  would 
think,  although  so  hard  to  define. 
What  is  thero  hero  of  harmony  or  of 
melody  that  would  be  yaluable  for  its 
own  sake?  Strip  this  music  of  all  its 
instrumental  elaboration,  tone  down 
its  noisy  self-assertion,  and  loc^  at 
the  baro  ideas  as  they  can  be  played 
with  two  hands  upon  a  piano-forte,  or 
with  four  strings  in  a  quartet,  and 
what  aro  they  worth?  Would  a  circle 
of  cultiyated  musical  people  dt  en- 
tranced by  them  if  they  wero  played 
upon  an  old  harpsichord!  No,  I  take 
it.    And  if  not,  their  worth  is  little. 

Instrumentation,  and  all  manner  of 
elaboration  —  orohestral  and  choral 
— ^is  of  yidue  oidy  when  it  enhances  and 
sets  forth  ideas,  melodies,  harmonies— 
in  a  word,  musical  fonns  which  in  them- 
selyes  haye  the  yalue  which  belongs  to 
beauty  and  expression.  Else,  like  the 
gift  of  tongues  without  the  spirit  of 
loye,  it  is  literally  sounding  brass  and 
tinkling  cymbals.  Thero  is  in  some 
of  this  work — ^notably  in  Wagner's— 
an  eyidence  of  sustaining  power  whii^ 
desenrea  and  commands  a  certain  le- 
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gpect.  Bat  such  sustaining  power,  so 
applied,  is  like  figores  of  caryatides 
supporting  some  poor  decadent  frieae. 
They  bend  and  strain  and  keep  it  up. 
But  why,  we  are  tempted  to  say  to 
them,  do  you  strain  to  keep  np  that 
poor,  commonplace  stuff,  which  would 
not  be  looked  at  if  it  stood  not 
upon  your  heads!  Let  it  fall  I  Tou 
are  all  that  keep  it  from  tumbling  in- 
to a  dust-heap  and  seeming  the  rub- 
bish that  it  is.  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  deficiency  in  mel- 
ody and  in  emotional  expression 
which  driyes  such  composers  of  the 
present  day  as  aim  to  write  in  the 
higher  style  to  make  their  music  '*  in- 
terdependent, logarithmic,  differential, 
integral,  and  corroborative,*'  and  to 
striye  to  make  up  in  intellectual  elab- 
ontioii  what  Ukey  lack  in  inqdration. 


This  condition  of  things  in  music  it 
not  to  be  bettered  by  endeaTor.  Ge* 
nios  alone  can  do  that,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  power  of  appre- 
ciating genius.  And  genius,  although 
conscious  of  its  power,  is  ever  ig- 
norant of  its  tendency,  and  never 
works  but  for  its  own  ends;  while 
those  who  hear  and  understand  its  ut- 
terances do  so  with  no  higher  purpose 
than  the  delight  they  bring  them. 
When  I  hear  a  man  talk  of  doing  some* 
thing  to  elevate  his  art,  however  much 
I  may  respect  his  taste,  his  acquire- 
ments, or  his  aims,  I  then  begin  to 
doubt,  if  I  have  not  before  doubted, 
his  ability  to  write  a  sentence  worth 
reading,  to  make  a  picture  worth  look- 
ing at,  or  a  song  worth  hearing. 

Ric&ABD  Qmaxt  Wmra. 
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IPBING  gives  the  order,  "F<»w»td, 
^     march!" 
Tis  borne  ak>ng  the  eager  line; 
Breathes  through  the  boughs  of  msthng 
lareh. 
And  murmuis  in  the  pine. 

''March!"     At  the  sound,  impatient, 
springs 
The    mountain    rUl,    with    rippling 
glee. 
And  rolling  through  the  valley,  Inrings 
Its  tribute  to  the  sea. 

"  March ! "  and  upon  each  sunny  hill 
Old  winter^  allies,  ioe  and  snow. 

Start  at  tiie  musio  of  the  rill. 
And  Join  its  onward  flow. 

"March!"     Down  among  the  fibrous 
roots 
Of  oaks  we  hear  the  summons  ring. 
The    long-chilled     life-blood     upward 
shoots 
To  hail  the  coming  spring. 


"  March! "  and  along  each  narrow  neok, 
Across  the  plain,  and  up  the  steep. 

The  spring  tide  clears  the  winter's  wreck 
With  its  resistless  sweep. 

Advancing  in  unbroken  lines, 
New  allies  rush  to  join  its  bands. 

Till  winter,  in  despair,  resigns 
The  sceptre  to  its  hands. 

On  southern  slopes,  in  quiet  glades, 
And  where  the  brooklets  murmuring 
runt 

The  grass  unsheatiies  its  tiny  blades 
To  temper  in  the  sun. 

Flora  unfurls  her  banner  bright 
Above  the  field  of  flashing  green. 

And  crocus  blooms  in  lines  of  light 
Throw  back  the  sunlight's  sheen. 

The  birds  on  every  budding  tree 
Take  up  anew  the  old  refrain : 

The  spring  has  come:  rejoice  all  ye 
Who  breathe  its  air  again. 

H.B.H. 
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THE  TRAVZLLBBS. 

Mat  brings  the  travelling  season. 
Thanks  to  steam  and  Cook,  we  can  all 
find  time  for  a  trip  to  Florida  or  Labra- 
dor, ii  not  to  Lapland  and  Thibet. 
Travel  is  a  pastime  of  both  sexes,  all 
ages,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 
Lord  Bateman  was  a  noble  lord,  a  noble 
lord  he  was  of  high  degree;  and,  adds 
the  ballad,  **  he  determined  to  go  abroad, 
strange  countries  for  to  see.''  Cheek  b7 
jowl  with  Lord  Bateman,  in  the  railroad 
oar,  is  Samuel  Shears,  Esq.,  his  l<»rdship*8 
tailor,  on  the  same  errand. 

*'  Pa,  I  think  we  ought  logo  to  FkiiSy'' 
says  matronlj  Mrs.  Brood. 

"  Why  do  you  think  that,  my  dear?  " 
asks  paterfamilias. 

"Because  I  do,**  rejoins  the  lady, 
wheeling  in  a  circle  of  small  radius.  Ln- 
pressed  by  that  logic,  Brood  has  his 
trunks  mended,  and  embarks  his  family 
on  the  first  aviulable  steamer. 

Mrs.  B*s  spring  of  action  is  that  the 
Breeds  have  started,  or  that  the  McBrides 
went  last  year.  Fashion  pries  us  out  of 
our  comfortable  domesticity,  our  oozy 
home-keeping  ruts,  which  we  exchange 
for  the  miseries  of  inns  and  the  perils  of 
voyaging;  precisely  as  oustom,  gathering 
at  length  the  force  of  law,  "  moves  "  a 
hundred  thousand  hapless  New  Yorkers, 
more  or  less,  every  May,  with  smash  of 
household  goods,  cost,  loss,  hurry,  flurry, 
and  worry — ^they  exchange  houses  as  in 
the  children's  game  everybody  changes 
"chairs"  or  "comers"  to  see  who  will 
get  the  worst  of  it  This  is  a  species  of 
May  travelling  with  all  its  curses  and 
none  of  its  compensations. 

Presently  our.  European  Toyagerswill 
be  sending  home  the  tale  of  their  misad- 
Tentures.  They  fell  among  the  London 
servants— soft  and  sweet  to  the  face,  per- 
fect devils  behind  your  back;  stealing  all 
your,  provisions  under  pretence  of  per- 
quisites, and  drinking  enough  beer  in  a 
week  to  last  an  American  a  year ;  whereas, 
if  you  yourself  so  much  as  send  for  a 
glass  of  ice-water  at  the  hotel,  the  butler 
grumbles  at  the  messenger,  "Those 
Americans  lap  water  like  dogs  I"    At 


Paris  our  pilgrims  fiJl  a  prey  to  land- 
lords who  charge  the  price  of  new  furni- 
ture for  every  microscopic  scratch  on  a 
chair,  besides  cheating  them  out  of  a 
thousand  francs  extra  rent,  as  a  parting 
token,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  laws  re- 
quire a  certain  notice  of  quitting. 

A  more  agreeable  theme  will  be  the 
people  our  travellers  meet.  Whoever 
goes  from  another  American  city  to  New 
York  is  struck  by  the  strange  faces  ho  sees 
— phizzes  and  figures  that  make  Hans 
Breitmann  commonplace  and  Nast  a  por- 
trait painter  instead  of  a  caricaturist. 
Could  one  have  suspected  such  oddities 
in  human  shape,  such  outlandish  rigs? 
The  New  Yorker  going  to  London  is  still 
more  surprised  at  the  queer-looking  speci- 
mens he  sees  there,  surpassing  the  fancy 
of  Dickens  and  Cruik^iuik:  plenty  c^ 
Bagstocks,  Peggotysand  Skewtons;  per- 
fumed old  beaux,  with  enormous  gloves, 
too  long  in  the  fingers,  and  with  an  eye- 
glass held  muscularly  in  one  eyo  socket 
by  screwing  up  the  face;  and  all  sorts  of 
people  belonging  to  the  last  century,  and 
magioaUy  ooming  out  of  bandboxes  a 
hundred  years  old. 

So,  at  least,  writes  Augustus  from 
London;  and  presently,  as  if  whisked  off 
by  an  enchanter,  we  hear  of  the  youth 
in  Naples,  '*  the  noisiest  city  in  Europe," 
he  says,  where  all  the  people  chatter  in- 
cessantly—"  the  dirtiest  city,  too,  and 
one  of  the  most  delightful."  There  is 
something  enviable  to  us  desk-tethered 
mortals  in  these  wide-striding  rovers 
who  one  week  are  in  Copenhagen  and  the 
next  in  Constantinople.  *<Hang  it,** 
says  Brown,  coming  down  to  break- 
fast in  Brussels  and  finding  that  Smith 
has  gone,  '*  I  meant  to  bid  Smith  good- 
by,  and  forgot  it.  But  I  shall  run  across 
him  in  Smyrna  next  month,  and  oan  do 
it  then." 

Before  we  have  digested  the  Neapoli- 
tan missive  of  Augustus,  and  its  funny 
account  of  his  fellow  voyagers — how  the 
men  kissed  all  their  male  friends  at  part- 
ing, as  women  do  with  us,  and,  after 
kissing,  ran  again  to  the  car  windows  to 
blow  and  throw  last  kisses — ^we  see  the 
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trayeller  in  Toledo,  and  reoling  off  his  di- 
arj  to  113  in  some  such  fashion  as  this: 
'*  Here  we  find  Burgos,  formerly  the  cap- 
ital of  Castile  and  Leon,  showing  signs 
of  former  greatness,  but  now  fallen  to 
decay.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral, 
a  conyent,  and  a  nunnery,  in  which  the 
people  seem  to  have  spent  all  their  mon- 
ey, the  rest  of  the  city  being  mostly  in 
ruins.  Next  we  come  to  the  Escurial, 
that  vast  pile,  embracing  palace,  monas- 
tery, and  cathedral,  with  burying  place 
for  the  reigning  kings.  Leaving  Madrid 
for  a  few  moments,  we  will  look  at  Tole- 
do. Toledo  is  one  of  the  old  cities  of 
Spain,  and  was  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance when  taken  by  the  Romans,  about 
900  B.  C.  It  had  at  one  time  200,000  in- 
habitants; now  but  17,000.  What  struck 
me  so  strangely  was,  why  they  should 
build  up  such  a  city  among  these  rocky 
hills,  not  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen  out- 
side the  city,  and  very  few  inside,"  etc. 

I  quite  like  to  read  these  travellers' 
letters,  vrith  their  odd  jumpings  from 
city  to  city  and  century  to  century. 
True,  a  man  might  girdle  the  earth  as 
many  times  as  the  Wandering  Jew,  with- 
out reaping  a  tithe  of  the  instruction 
that  Xavier  de  Maistre  got  from  his 
"  Voyage  Autour  de  Ma  Chambre  '• ;  and 
again,  one  untravelled,  humorous  pen 
made  a  small  Connecticut  town  more 
talked  of  than  any  other  of  its  size  in  the 
United  States — ^I  mean,  of  course,  Dan- 
bury.  Still,  the  exhilaration  of  travel, 
and  its  habit  of  observation,  do  lend 
freshness  to  writing.  Then  the  returned 
traveller  has  a  fund  of  new  ideas  for  us 
stay-at-homes,  and  his  story  is  agreeable 
provided  he  does  not  pronounce  his 
French  and  German  too  abominably. 
He  corrects  our  fancies  by  his  experience. 
Who  does  not  know  Mrs.  Norton's  ''A 
soldier  of  the  Legion  lay  dying  in  Al- 
giers," and  has  not  conjured  up  an  im- 
age of  ''fair  Bingen  on  the  Rhine''? 
"Fair  Bingen  I"  cries  Miss  Kate  con- 
temptuously, when  we  ask  her  memory 
of  the  place.  "  Why,  Bingen  is  nothing — 
not  handsome,  not  picturesque,  not  po- 
etic, not  even  clean.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
smelliest  place  on  earth,  exoept  Co- 
logne." So  the  traveller  modifies  our 
stay-at-home  impressions. 

Again,  we  always  notice  signs  of  men- 
tal growth  and  widening  in  our  returned 
travellers.    Besides,  for  a  time  they  are 


less  anxious  over  details,  less  overcome 
by  trivial  mishaps;  they  have  an  agree- 
able aplomb;  they  bring  a  certain  re- 
freshing atmosphere  of  leisure  to  our 
round  of  careful  routine.  One  palpable 
danger  of  the  traveller  is  becoming  a 
slave  to  his  guide-book,  as  some  opera- 
goers  are  to  the  libretto;  he  is  verifying 
the  assertions  of  his  Murray,  when  he 
should  be  seeing  the  landscape  or  the 
cathedral;  he  spends  the  time  he  has  for 
picture  galleries  in  checking  off  the  cat- 
alogue, as  if  hired  to  certify  that  the  al- 
leged contents  are  there.  Travellers 
who  see  only  what  the  books  tell  them  to 
see  bring  us  home  no  facts  and  opinions 
of  value. 

The  earth  has  now  been  so  tracked 
from  pole  to  equator  that  the  traveller, 
to  gain  the  world's  attention,  must  see 
old  things  with  new  eyes,  or  must  ferret 
out  new  paths  and  places.  Still,  for  a 
Stanley  and  a  Cameron  mankind  has  im- 
measurable wonder;  so  has  it  for  some 
tremendous  exploring  sportsman  like 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gordon  Cumming, 
who  takes  only  an  ordinary  paragraph  to 
describe  such  an  episode  as  the  crunch- 
ing to  death  of  his  gun-bearer  on  a  cer- 
tain Indian  "nullah,"  adding:  "This 
was  a  sad  termination  to  what  had  been 
a  brief  but  successful  ehasse — my  bag 
during  the  trip  consisting  of  seven  ti- 
gers, a  panther,  and  a  bear." 

As  to  types  of  travellers,  they  have 
nearly  all  been  drawn — the  irascible,  the 
erratic,  the  English,  the  nil  admirari, 
the  enthusiastic,  and  so  on.  Travelling 
is  bad  for  some  people,  like  Jack  Peters, 
who  had  his  cards  in  Europe  printed 
•*Mr.  Jacques  Petersilli,"  pretending  it 
to  be  easier  for  his  European  friends  to 
get  the  hang  of  that  title,  of  which  the 
"  silly  "  part  was  all  acquired  across  the 
sea. 

The  ex-Reverend  Christopher  Cheese- 
man,  tutor  and  philosopher,  is  a  voyager 
of  a  sort  perhaps  destined  to  be  mora 
generally  known  among  us.  He  visits 
Europe  as  often  as  he  can  procure  his 
passage  and  pocket  money  iu  return  for 
his  valuable  services  as  escort  and  ad- 
viser. He  arranges  the.  preliminaries  of 
purchasing  the  tickets  and  outfits,  but, 
once  afloat,  allows  little  to  burden  him 
with  anxiety.  Aboard  ship  he  is  recog- 
nized as  a  good  teller  of  stories,  some  se- 
rious but  not  truthful,  some  comic  but 
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not  trathfal,  these  last  being  nicely 
graduated  in  delicacy  from  the  boudoir 
to  the  mess  table.  Beaching  England, 
he  has  prayers  put  up  in  the  established 
church  for  the  safe  arriyal  of  "  Christo- 
pher Crozier  Cheeseman  and  party" — 
the  humor  being  that  he  is  only  the  oon- 
rier  or  nominally  useful  man  of  the  per- 
sons who  pay  for  him,  and  whom  he 
lumps  as  **  pajrty.  **  He  studies  the  peer- 
age attentiyely,  carefully  deciphering  the 
mysteries  of  the  coats  of  arms  on  the 
equipages.  In  England,  when  yisiting 
the  cathedrals,  he  expresses  a  great  de- 
sire to  be  a  monk  (probably  of  the  ban 
vivant  sort),  and  actually  pushes  his  as- 
eeticism  to  the  point  of  attending  religious 
services  with  great  regularity;  but  at 
Bome  the  rogue  will  do  as  Romans  do, 
and  may  be  found  any  Sunday  afternoon 
listening  to  the  band  on  the  Pincio.  He 
likes  best  to  travel  as  tutor  to  some  in- 
genuous youth,  because  it  comes  handy 
to  leave  the  lad  to  fight  a  duel  in  France, 
or  gamble  in  (Germany,  or  fall  in  love  in 
Switzerland,  while  the  judicious  mentor 
is  supplied  with  funds  to  take  a  little  di- 
version on  his  own  account,  after  his  ar- 
duous duties.  But  let  us  stop  at  the 
threshold  of  this  sketch,  because  it  is 
plainly  one  for  the  skilled  novelist,  rather 
than  the  rambling,  loitering  pcatUeTy  to 
undertake. 


SWlKDUEfiS  AND  DUFB8. 

The  number  of  people  ready  to  buy 
$200  watches  for  $20,  and  then  to  find 
tiiem  not  worth  $10,  was  made  known 
by  a  recent  exposure  of  pretended  Kan- 
sas *'  lotteries.''  A  like  eagerness  main- 
tains "  gift  concerts  "  and  similar  swin- 
dles. Conducted  honestly,  they  would 
earn  fortunes  for  their  projectors,  whose 
instinct,  however,  is  for  a  totid  swindle. 

The  gift  swindle  is  known  by  its  circu- 
lar, with  its  voluble  assurances  that 
**  ticket-holders  can  confide  in  our 
honor";  that  the  drawing  is  to  be  done 
from  two  boxes,  a  securely  blindfolded 
deacon  at  one  and  a  real  blind  girl  at 
the  other;  that  all  funds  received  will 
**  remain  inviolably  pledged  for  prizes 
and  donations";  that  the  result  of  the 
drawing  of  the  0,999  prizes  by  the 
09,990  ticket-holders  will  be  telegraphed 
the  same  night  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Mexico  and  Canada,  and 
the  prizes  distributed  the  day  following; 


that  agents  may  trust  the  honesty  of 
the  enterprise,  '*as  its  founders  are  men 
of  high  standing,"  and  so  on. 

One  trick  is  the  "cash  assessment  on 
prizes."  The  investor  is  notified  that  he 
has  drawn  a  $150  prize,  deliverable  on 
the  payment  of  "  the  usual  five  per  cent, 
for  handling,"  which  sum  he  will 
"please  forward"  to  the  Grand  Atlantic 
and  Great  Western  Monster  Gift  Carni- 
val and  Bottle  Washer*s  Library  Fund 
Association.  The  gudgeon  protests  that 
there  was  no  such  condition  on  his 
ticket,  but  not  liking  to  lose  $150  by 
grudging  $7.50,  ^forwards"  this  sum, 
and  receives  $150  worth  of  stock  in  the 
Seashore  Gold-Mining  Company,  or  S 
undivided  acres  in  the  Atahualpa  Swamp 
— "  the  directors  of  the  association  hav- 
ing recently  decided  to  invest  the  re- 
ceipts for  their  wards,  the  ticket-holders^ 
in  this  splendid  property."  There  really 
need  be  no  ticket  drawing  or  tickets  for 
this  swindle,  as  people  who  never  heard 
of  the  enterprise  can  be  informed  of  their 
luck,  and  will  all  the  more  quickly  foiw 
ward  their  "five  per  cent." 

Some  readers  may  remember  B.  Sharp 
k  Co.'s  fine  ^gift  enterprise,"  whoso 
drawing  was  postponed  so  many  times  oa 
the  plea  that  "the  last  drawn  numbers 
are  as  fortunate  as  tbe  first,"  as  indeed 
they  were.  It  begged  ticket-holders  to 
"exhibit  to  your  friends  and  neighbon 
the  many  rich  presents  we  have  so  gener- 
ously bestowed  upon  you."  The  "com- 
mittee" were  engaged  in  the  herouleaa 
labors  of  "drawing  and  registering  tick- 
ets at  the  rate  of  6,000  per  week,  and  in 
packing  and  expressing  prizes";  but 
alas!  "owing  to  unforeseen  expenses  we 
have  been  put  to  in  purchasing  preeenti 
for  our  ticket-holders,"  this  is  what  hi^ 
pened: 

W€  <tr€  compdUd  to  mdJbt  on  atHummi  qf  S 
PBB  OBRT.  on  aU  jtriut  oner  fft^  dottan  ($S0) 
awarded  to  them ;  and  in  order  to  expedit*  tha 
batlneM  of  tbe  diitrlbatioa  In  paddnfc  and  for- 
warding the  gifts,  ticket-holden  mnst  within  Cm 
day*  after  notiAcatlon  of  the  valne  of  the  gift 
awarded  to  them,  forward  to  na  the  amoont  of 
per  oentage,  with  diiectkma  fbr  tlie  packing  and 
ezpreaaing  of  their  gift,  or  elae  at  the  expiiattoii 
of  that  time  U  wlU  be  f orftfted. 

Then  there  was  B.  FUt's  "National 
Engineers  Gift  Enterprise,"  which  with 
a  spice  of  humor  announced  that  it  was 
controlled  by  the  class  of  men  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  devised — "  all  engineers.  ** 
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It  had  as  "references"  a  "State  sena- 
tor" of  New  York  and  another  of  Illi- 
nois, a  lithographer,  an  editor,  a  hard- 
ware merchant,  and  other  like  distin- 
guished personages,  whose  callings  were 
proudly  set  forth,  presumably  to  show 
that  they  were  not  mere  adventurers. 
An  enlightened  press,  if  we  may  believe 
the  circulars,  backed  up  this  "associa- 
tion." "Its  managers  are  men  of  the 
strictest  integrity,"  said  one  Milwaukee 
paper;  "  We  belieye  they  will  discharge 
all  their  obligations  to  purchasers  of 
tickets  with  punctuality  and  integrity," 
said  a  second;  "An  institution  above 
suspicion,  and  worthy  in  every  respect  of 
public  patronage.  The  managers  we  be- 
lieve to  be  honest,  reliable,  and  trust- 
worthy," said  a  third.  "  The  safest  in- 
vestment of  the  kind  in  America,"  said 
one  Chicago  paper,  unless  the  circular 
falsifies ;  "  Considered  as  a  sure  success, " 
said  a  second.  One  New  York  paper  is 
quoted  as  commending  the  enterprise, 
and  another  as  thinking  that  "  $80,000 
for  $2.00  is  worth  chancing.  '*  But  when 
the  thing  went  to  pieces,  and  B.  Flat  es- 
caped on  bail,  it  was  announced  that 
"the  swindle  hod  been  exposed  by  the 
press,"  as  indeed  it  was. 


FBQASUS  IN  HARNESS. 
Thb  muse  that  in  our  day  quits  Par- 
nassus to  pay  gossiping  visits  among  the 
pill-kneaders,  and  to  lounge  in  the 
haunts  of  trade,  has  of  late  been  pressed 
into  service  by  the  guild  of  beggars. 
Perceiving,  doubtless,  that  fortunes  are 
got  in  teas,  trousers,  and  tooth  washes 
by  sheer  dint  of  literary  advertising,  the 
mendicants  too  have  quaffed  the  Pierian 
spring,  and  now  leave  their  sheets  of 
verses  at  our  doors  for  the  accommodat- 
ing price  of  "whatever  you  choose  to 
give."  The  rogues  have  learned  wisdom 
by  experience.  When  a  long-winded 
legislator  troubles  his  fellow  Solons  with 
an  unwelcome  speech,  he  is  sometimes 
gently  rebuked  by  cries  of  "Oh,  print 
the  rest  I "  That  is  what  the  profession- 
al beggars  have  learned  to  do.  Habitu- 
ally cut  off  in  their  tale  of  woe  at  the 
door  sill  by  an  unfeeling  "There's  no- 
thing for  yout"  they  have  learned  to 
print  the  rest,  and  now  before  Dora  the 
doormaid  can  utter  her  formula  of  re- 
jection, a  neat  circular  is  in  her  hand,  on 
which  is  printed:  "Please  give  this  to 


the  lady  or  gentleman.    WiU  call  in  an 
hour." 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  inscription  on  a 
printed  page  left  at  the  Maison  QuQi- 
bet  this  very  morning,  purporting  to  be 
a  "copy  of  verses  by  a  party  of  me- 
chanics," as  indeed  one  may  easily  be- 
lieve that  it  is,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  such  stanzas  as  these: 

For  many  weeks  we  wotk  bave  sought. 

Bat  work  we  cannot  procure. 
Sad  diatress  has  t)esn  our  lot. 
To  go  ftom  door  to  door. 

Hay  want  upon  you  never  fn>wn, 

Nor  in  your  dwelling  come ; 
May  Heaven  pour  its  blessings  down 

On  evezy  Mendly  souL 

Lord  Jesoa,  thou  hast  shed  thy  blood 

For  thousands  such  as  we ; 
Many  despise  the  poor  tradesman's  lot. 

But  to  Thy  Cross  I  flee. 

Suddenly  shifting  then  from  poesy  to 
prose,  the  circular  continues: 

A  BLSssnffo.— May  the  blessings  of  God  await 
you;  may  the  bright  sun  of  glory  shine  above  thy 
bed;  may  the  gates  of  plenty,  honor,  and  happi- 
ness be  ever  open  to  thee;  may  no  sorrow  dia- 
tress thy  days,  and  when  the  dim  curtain  of  death 
is  closing  ftronnd  thy  last  sleep,  and  the  lamp  of 
life  extinguishing,  may  it  not  receive  one  rude 
btaat  to  hasten  lu  extinction. 

Thus  having  propitiated  the  adsthetio 
feeling  as  well  as  the  benevolent  heart  of 
the  householder,  the  circular  proceeds  to 
business  by  declaring  that  "  the  bearers 
are  a  party  of  unemployed  tradesmen, 
who,"  etc.  There  is,  of  course,  no  re- 
sisting the  appeal  to  buy  the  poem  and 
the  benediction;  only,  when  Dora  the 
doormaid  is  afterward  questioned  how 
many  unemployed  tradesmen  formed  the 
party,  and  she  answers,  "Only  one, 
ma'am,  and  he*s  no  tradesman,'*  we  look 
at  each  other  as  we  do  when  "  The  Blind 
Man's  Prayer  "  is  given  to  us  in  the 
street  car  by  some  bright-eyed  little  girl, 
or  some  boy  who  meanwhile  munches  an 
apple.  "It's  my  uncle,"  says  the  lad, 
if  asked  whether  he  is,  perhaps,  the  per- 
son alluded  to  in  the  lines,  "You  see  be- 
fore you  a  poor,  blind  man,"  etc ;  and  I  \ 
fancy  that  the  literature  of  mendicancy 
has  now  become  important  enough  to 
furnish  a  large  variety  of  printed  forms, 
so  that  the  regular  customer  can  choose 
for  himself  whether  in  any  particular 
season  he  will  be  a  poor  blind  man,  or  a 
lady  that  has  seen  better  days,  or  a  party 
of  poetical  mechanics. 

PhtTiTp  Qxtilibet. 
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THE  STTBYEY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Ik  Lieutenant  Wheeler*8  report  of  op- 
erations on  the  geographical  and  geolo- 
gical surirey  of  the  Territories  west  of 
the  100th  meridian  during  1876,  we  find 
the  first  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  Calif  ornia.  The  mountainous  coun^ 
trj  of  Mexico  has  three  climates  through 
which  the  trareller  passes  in  going  from 
the  sea  to  the  high  country,  the  hot,  the 
temperate,  and  the  cold  zones.  The  Mex- 
icans call  them  Herra  eaUenU,  Herra  <em- 
p2a<2a,  and  Sierra /ruk  They  entered  the 
present  region  of  Califomia  from  Sonora 
or  New  Mexico,  and  on  their  way  passed 
a  lake  now  called  Lake  Elizabeth,  on  the 
border  of  the  Calif  ornia  desert.  There  a 
yiolent  west  wind  blows  night  and  day. 
It  is  a  real  airoeeo^  dry,  and  so  hot  as  to 
remind  one  of  a  bhist  from  a  furnace. 
The  Mexicans  accordingly  made  the 
country  beyond  it  the  fourth  in  their  so* 
ries  of  ascending  temperatures,  and 
named  it  Herra  ealifamiet,  the  country 
hot  as  a  furnace. 

This  report  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
produced  by  the  surrey.  During  the 
year  the  great  area  in  Calif  ornia  which 
lies  below  the  lerel  of  the  sea  was  exam- 
inad  to  ascertain  whether  it  could  be  fill- 
ed and  maintained  as  a  lake  by  a  canal 
from  the  Colorado  river,  and  the  decision 
is  in  the  negatiye.  The  depressed  area 
covers  about  1,600  square  miles  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  difterenoe  between  the 
rainfoU  and  the  evaporation  is  so  small 
that  if  the  whole  Colorado  river  were 
poured  into  the  basin,  it  would  cover 
only  556  square  miles  of  surface,  or  little 
more  than  one-third  the  basin.  Filling 
would  cease  at  that  level  for  the  reason 
that  the  whole  supply  of  the  river  would 
disappear  in  vapor.  The  slope  of  the 
Coloiado  river  is  extraordinary,  3.18  feet 
per  mile  at  Stone's  Ferry,  and  1.21  feet 
at  Camp  Mohave,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  eight  inches,  the  average  fall 
of  the  Mississippi  per  mile.  At  Stone's 
Ferry  the  velocity  is  8.217  feet  per  sec- 
ond and  the  discharge  18,410  cubic  feet. 
Great  difficulties  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
proposed  canal,  and  the  engineers  do 


not  think  the  lake,  if  it  oould  be  fotmad^ 
would  have  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
the  climate  of  the  surrounding  region* 
The  primary  object  of  this  survey  is  to 
carry  the  grand  triangulation  of  the  can« 
tinent  across  the  country  under  its  juri^ 
diction,  and  to  map  the  surCaoe  so  as  to 
enable  the  Government  to  put  the 
ground  properly  in  market.  In  addition 
to  these  objects  a  great  amount  of  valu- 
able work  is  done  in  geology  and  natural 
history. 

Prof.  Jules  Maroou,  geologist  attadi- 
ed  to  the  survey,. points  out  that  the  val- 
leys of  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Barbara 
in  Califomia  may  become  the  site  of 
true  artesian  oil  wells.  The  ordinary 
flowing  oil  well  is  supposed  to  obtain 
the  force  which  lifts  its  oil  above  the 
sactace  level  from  confined  gases  in  th« 
earth,  but  in  Calif  ornia  the  lift  will  be 
obtained  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  artesian  wells  for  water. 
There  are  strata  of  sandstone  impreg- 
nated with  the  petroleum,  and  those 
strata  are  lifted  up  on  the  mountain 
sides,  so  that  a  well  bored  at  a  low  point 
in  the  valley  would  be  supplied  from  a 
reservoir  some  thousands  of  feet  high. 
The  wells  will  have  to  be  about  three 
thousand  feet  deep. 

The  naturalists  of  the  survey  noted 
many  singular  phenomena  of  animal  life. 
On  the  islands  off  the  coast  there  is  a 
race  of  liliputian  foxes  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Gray  f oi, 
its  small  size  and  perfect  fearlessness^ 
together  with  its  insect  diet,  being  due 
to  its  confinement  to  the  islands.  This 
animal  is  so  small  that  even  the  sheep 
breeders  do  not  fear  it.  It  lies  under 
the  cactus  plants  for  its  noonday  nap, 
and  to  this  fact  must  be  due  the  remark- 
able circumstance  noticed  in  skinning  a 
number  of  them.  In  every  instance  the 
interior  surface  of  the  hide  was  perfo- 
rated by  cactus  spines,  and  in  one  indi- 
vidual the  hide  was  fairly  coated  within 
by  these  spines,  some  of  which  had  be- 
come soft  with  age.  There  were  so  many 
that  a  knife  could  not  have  pi^raed  the 
hide  without  touching  the  spines  I 
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Another  fact  developed  was  that  the 
great  dread  of  the  grizzlj  bear  is  result* 
ing  in  his  rapid  extinction.  Strjchnine 
is  considered  indispensable  to  the  outfit 
of  a  Oalifomia  shepherd,  and  the  griz- 
zlies have  been  IdUed  or  forced  to  the 
mountains,  where  thej  still  linger  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  chi^paraL 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  Kocky  moun- 
tain grizzly  is  » tame  creature  compared 
with  his  brother  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
who  does  not  hesitate  to  take  the  initi*- 
tive  in  a  combat  with  man. 


A  GERMAN  SAVANT  AMONG  THE  SIOUX. 
Pbof.  Vibohow  lately  informed  the 
Berlin  Anthropological  Society  that  an 
intrepid  young  German  traveller,  Hiarr 
von  Horn  von  der  Horck,  is  now  (Jan- 
uary, 1877)  living  among  the  Sioux  In- 
dians busily  engaged  in  taking  plaster 
casts  for  craniologieal  studies.  Von  der 
Horok  made  a  journey  to  the  Polar  sea 
last  summer,  returning  by  way  of  Lap- 
land, wh^re  he  made  enormous  collec- 
tions of  bones,  skulls,  and  casts.  Prof. 
Yirchow  says  these  collections  are  more 
complete  in  Scandinavian  ethnology  than 
all  that  European  museums  outside  of 
Scandinavia  contain.  One  result  of  this 
journey  was  the  discovery  of  a  continu- 
ous water  way  between  the  Gkdf  of  Both- 
nia and  the  Polar  sea,  though  not  one 
that  is  capable  of  navigation*  A  lake, 
called  Wawalo  Lampi,  lies  on  the  divide 
between  these  two  bodies  of  water»  and 
sends  a  river  to  each.  The  northward 
flowing  one  is  the  Ivallo  and  the  south- 
ward the  Kititui.  We  are  glad  to  wel- 
come so  enthusiastio  and  thorough  a 
student  to  this  country.  It  is  precisely 
work  like  his  that  is  needed  in  America, 
and  the  time  for  accomplishing  it  is 
n^idly  passing  away.  We  have  too 
much  theory  and  too  little  real  investiga- 
tion in  American  ethnology,  and  while 
the  men  of  hypotheses  are  talking  about 
the  origin  of  the  Indians,  and  endeavor- 
ing to  trace  them  to  Asiatic  stocks 
through  the  medium  of  language,  the 
race  is  fast  losing  its  purity  by  intermar- 
riage, as  it  has  already  lost  the  most  dis- 
tinctive of  its  peculiarities  by  intercourse 
with  tiie  whites. 

BALLOONINa  FOR  AIB  CUBRENTS. 
It  is  well  known  to  meteorologists  that 
the  wind  vanes  as  ordinarily  placed  near 


the  surface  do  not  give  a  true  indication 
of  the  wind.  Even  when  the  vane  is  not 
over  a  city  or  town  where  the  air  cur- 
rents near  the  earth  are  affected  by  the 
direction  of  the  streets,  the  varying 
character  of  the  surface  in  respect  to  ra- 
diation and  absorption  of  heat  will  mod- 
ify them.  It  is  therefore  for  good  rea- 
sons that  vanes  are  perched  up  on  high 
flagstafls  fixed  on  the  roofs  of  buildings. 
Some  of  these  are  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground,  but  recent  obser^ 
vations  in  Puns  show  that  this  is  not 
enough.  Small  India-rubber  balloons  a 
foot  in  diameter  and  with  an  ascensional 
force  of  about  one  ounce  were  sent  up, 
and  as  they  rose  slowly,  at  the  rate  o( 
twelve  feet  per  second,  the  effect  of  the 
air  currents  upon  them  could  be  easily 
marked.  This  was  found  to  be  very  vari- 
able at  heights  of  less  than  one  or  two 
hundred  metres  (800  to  600  feet).  The 
conclusion  was  iiiat  no  observations  at 
lower  leveU  were  trustworthy. 

THE  GREATEST  OF  BIFLBS. 
Ik  spite  of  the  familiarity  with  great 
cannon  which  the  advances  in  gun  con- 
struction of  late  years  have  produced* 
the  experiments  with  the  100-ton  gun  of 
the  Italian  government  have  not  failed 
to  awaken  general  interest  and  w<mder. 
It  fires  a  2,000-pound  shell,  and  a  charge 
of  240  pounds  of  powder  is  but  a  portion 
of  what  the  gun  will  bear.  These  light 
charges  have  to  be  used  if  the  penetra- 
tive effects  of  the  gun  under  unfavorable 
conditions  are  to  be  studied,  for  with  its 
full  charge  the  weapon  umply  destroys 
anything  that  is  put  before  it.  Compar- 
ative results  cannot  be  obtained  when  the 
only  effect  is  complete  ruin.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  an  over  confident 
iron  founder  should  have  chosen  this 
weapon  to  test  once  more  the  value  of 
east  iron  for  defensive  armor.  His  idea 
was  that  armor  could  be  made  so  hard 
by  chilling  the  surface  that  the  shot 
would  be  broken  to  pieces  upon  it,  and 
eiqperiments  with  a  good  iron  and  guns 
of  small  calibre  had  encouraged  the 
hope.  But  a  2,000-pound  shell  and  400 
pounds  of  powder  in  the  100-ton  gun 
proved  anew  the  imfitness  of  this  mate- 
rial for  armor  plating.  The  shot  had  a 
velocity  of  1,494  feet  per  second,  and  it 
smashed  through  an  8-inch  plate  of 
wrought  iron,  a  wood  layer,  and  a  14- 
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inch  plate  of  chilled  cast  iron.  The  ruin 
prodnced  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
experiment,  the  cast  iron  breaking  into 
fragments.  The  power  of  this  g^nn,  the 
greatest  rifle  ever  made,  is  such  that  a 
solid  32-inch  plate  of  the  best  English 
wrou^t  iron  is  completely  penetrated 
by  its  shot. 

YIENKA  BBSAD. 

A  "  YasntA.  bakery  "  has  been  one  of 
the  most  prominent  objects  at  each  of  the 
last  three  international  exhibitions,  and 
probably  th^^  are  many  hoosdceepers 
who  would  be  glad  to  know  how  this  de- 
licious bread  is  made.  Unfortunately 
success  does  not  always  follow  imitation, 
and  several  attempU  to  introduce  the 
manufacture  of  tfais  bread  have  failed, 
^▼en  when  Vienna  bakers  were  emi^oyed 
in  the  work;  and  yet  there  is  absolutely 
no  secret  in  the  process.  One  of  the 
American  commissioners  to  the  Vienna 
exhibition.  Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford,  gave 
an  elaborate  report  on  this  bread,  and 
since  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
eon  be  made  elsewhere,  we  will  recount 
some  of  the  causes  upon  which  in  his 
opinion  its  excellence  depends.  These 
are  the  mode  of  baking,  the  mode  of 
making,  the  use  of  fresh  "compressed 
yeast "  which  produces  no  acetic  acid  in 
fermentation,  the  use  of  selected  flour, 
the  mode  of  milling,  and  the  kind  of 
wheat. 

The  Baking.^Th^  loaf  riiould  be  so 
small  that  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  will 
be  sufficient  to  cook  it  through  in  an 
oven  which  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of 
about  900  deg.,  or  the  melting  point  of 
bismuth.  The  rolls  should  not  touch 
each  other. 

T?ie  Ifijrifi^.— The  proportions  are: 

8  pounds  of  flour, 

8  quarts  of  milk  and  water  in  equal 
proportions, 

8  1-2  ounces  of  pressed  yeast, 

1  ounce  of  salt, 
which  should  make  about  880  rolls  of  the 
ordinary  "Eaiser  semmel"  size.  The 
milk  and  water  in  equal  parts  are  first 
mixed  and  allowed  to  come  to  the  usual 
temperature  of  a  kitchen,  and  a  small 
amount  of  flour  is  then  mixed  in  it  so  as 
to  make  a  thin  emulsion.  The  yeast  is 
added  and  well  mixed  in,  first  crum- 
bling it  in  the  hand,  and  the  pan  is  left 
cOYored  for  throe-quarters  of  an  hour. 


Then  the  rest  of  the  floor  is  slowly  mixed 
in,  with  thorough  kneading.  The  dough 
is  left  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  **at  tke 
end  of  which  time  it  presents  a  smooth, 
tenacious,  puffed,  homogmeoos  mass,  of 
slightly  y^owish  color.  **  It  is  weighed 
into  pound  masses  (all  bread  must  be 
sold  by  weight  in  Europe),  each  of  which 
is  cut  into  twelve  rc^.  The  proportions 
for  twelve  rolls  should  theref oro  be  about 
as  follows:  1-4  pound  of  floor,  1-5  pints 
milk  and  water,  l-lOoonee  pressed  yeast, 
and  1-83  ounce  of  salt.  The  small 
masses  of  dough  have  a  thickness  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  work* 
man,  laying  the  back  of  his  left  forefinger 
in  the  centre  of  one,  pulls  out  and  folds 
up  the  comers  of  the  irregular  mass,  and 
pinches  them  together.  The  little  lump 
of  dough  is  then  reversed  upon  a  smooth 
board,  and  after  remaining  there  long 
enough  to  finish  ''rising,**  they  an 
jdaoed  in  the  hot  oven  by  means  of  a 
wooden  shoveL 

The  Feas^.~Pre8sed  yeast,  which  Is 
now  made  in  America,  is  obtained  by 
skimming  the  froth  from  mash  while  it 
is  in  active  fermentation*  The  yeast  is 
repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water  until 
it  settles  pure  and  white  hi  the  water. 
It  forms  a  tenacious  mass  whidi  is  pressed 
in  a  bag.  It  will  ke^  about  eight  days 
in  summer,  and  indefinitely  if  put  on  iee. 

The  JVbtfT.— Only  a  selected  part  d 
the  fiour  is  used  in  Vienna  f6r  the  man- 
ufacture of  white  bread  and  rc^ 
amounting  to  about  forty-five  per  cent 
of  the  wheat  Precisdy  the  same  grades 
are  not  produoed  in  the  American  pro- 
cess of  milling,  but  Dr.  Horsford  thinks 
that  good«  fresh  middlings  flour  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  avenge 
Hungarian  flour. 

The  MiUing.^k  peosliar  mode  iA 
milling  wheat  has  grown  up  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  which  is  almost  the  antqn 
odes  of  the  old  and  crude  methods  of 
grinding.  It  is  called  "high  nuUiBg," 
and  consists  in  cracking  the  wheat  by 
successive  operations  down  to  the  re* 
quired  sise.  first  the  wheat  is  nm 
through  a  coarse  mill,  which  takes  off 
the  beard  at  one  end  and  the  g«nn«t  the 
other.  The  resulting  powder  Is  then 
sifted,  to  separate  the  grits  from  the 
dross  and  flour,  and  tiie  central  part  is 
again  cracked,  and  the  products  silled. 
Some  flour  is  prodoced  in  each  of  th«s 
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steps,  bnt^the  best  of  the  wheat  kernel  is 
still  in  the  condition  of  grits,  and  the 
bran  and  outer  coat  of  the  kernel  having 
been  separated  hj  the  sifting,  the  pure 
grits  are  now  cracked  once  more,  and 
number  one  flour  is  produced.  All  the 
other  flour  from  these  three  operations 
is  purified  from  bran,  mixed  and  ground, 
making  number  two  flour.  In  short,  the 
essential  characteristic  of  the  Austrian 
system  of  milling  lies  in  a  gradual  pro- 
cess of  reducing  the  wheat,  with  careful 
separation  of  the  products,  or  cleaning, 
at  each  step.  These  products  are  quite 
numerous,  as  the  following  list  shows: 


CHau.  Beroentage. 

A. 

iMdjgntAa, 

B. 

4.25 

Table  groAte,  line. 

0. 

Table  groats,  coarse. 

0. 

Eztia  imperial  floor. 

1. 

ft.68 

Extra  fine  flour. 

8. 

6.76 

Ordinary  flne  floor. 

8. 

5.51 

Hxtra  roll  or  $emmdjhitr. 

4. 

6.48 

Common  roll  or  $emmd  Jour, 

6. 

7.12 

First  pollen  floor. 

0. 

1S.80 

Second  pollen  floor. 

7. 

11.83 

First  dost  floor. 

8. 

0.95 

Second  dost  floor. 

0. 

4.86 

10. 

6.33 

Fort  floor. 

F. 

8^ 

Fine  bran. 

G. 

6.87 

Coarse  bran. 

H. 

8.76 

Chicken  feed,  kMU,  and  dirt 

100 

This  chicken  feed  consists  of  the  for- 
eign seeds,  the  tares,  which  grow  up  with 
the  wheat,  and  which  are  separated  be- 
fore millkig.  In  the  above  list  only  89 
to  40  per  cent,  of  tiie  flour  is  fit  tor  white 
bread  making. 

£%s  WheeU.^Jjast  of  all,  in  following 
back  the  processes  of  Vienna  bread  mak- 
ing, we  come  to  one  of  the  essential  re- 
quirements, a  proper  kind  of  wheat. 
''  The  virtues  of  this  bread, "  says  Dr. 
Horsford,  "  had  their  origin  principallj 
in  the  Hungarian  wheat.  These  are  not 
due  to  any  particular  variety  of  whe&t, 
or  to  any  marked  peculiarity  of  soil  or 
mode  of  fertilizing,  or  to  a  mean  annual 
temperature  characterizing  the  climate 
of  Hungary  as  a  whole,  but  to  a  pecu* 
liarity  of  climate,  imiting  especial  dry- 
ness of  the  air  during  the  hot  season, 
from  the  time  of  the  development  of  the 
milk  of  the  berry,  through  the  period  of 
its  segregation  of  the  various  constitu- 
ents of  the  grain,  down  to  its  being 
housed  fdr  thrashing."  The  Hungarian 
wheat  is  red,  shrivelled,  and  hard,  and  it 


is  this  hardness  that  fits  it  so  well  to  the 
successive  crackings  which  constitute  tha 
process  of  ''high  milling." 

Vienna  bread  is  white,  fine  grained, 
perfectly  sweet,  aromatic,  agreeable  with- 
out  butter,  thoroughly  baked,  and  has  a 
tender  crust,  and  Dr.  Horsford  shows 
clearly  that  this  combination  of  excellen- 
ces is  not  the  result  of  an  art,  but  of  the 
joint  operation  of  many  arts.  Its  intro- 
duction may  be  made  an  economical  act, 
for  its  peculiar  succulence  makes  butter 
or  other  condiment  unnecessary.  It  is, 
however,  essentially  a  haker^8  bread,  for 
it  should  be  eaten  on  the  day  it  is  made, 
and  is  at  its  best  immediately  after  be- 
coming cold.  There  is  little  room  for 
expecting  it  to  replace  the  kind  of  bread 
in  vogue  in  American  homos,  for  that  is 
just  as  much  the  result  of  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances as  the  product  of  the  Hunga- 
rian farm,  the  Austrian  mill,  and  the 
Vienna  oven.  Economy  in  labor  is  just 
as  much  a  consideration  in  most  Ameri- 
can families  as  it  is  in  our  workshops,  and 
the  semi-weekly  or  weekly  baking  is  the 
means  by  which  it  is  obtained.  But 
American  housewives  can  improve  their 
bread  by  adopting  from  the  Austrian 
system  the  whitening  of  the  yeast  by 
washing,  the  small  loaf,  and  the  rapid 
baking.  The  use  of  selected  flour  can 
hardly  be  obtained  unless  the  millers  are 
offered  a  market  for  the  darker  flour  that 
remains.  In  Europe  that  is  at  hand  in 
the  nutritions  ''black*'  bread  which  is 
everywhere  the  staff  of  life,  white  bread 
being  a  luxury  taken  only  with  coffee. 
In  fact  it  is  American  cake  that  the  Vi- 
enna roll  comes  in  competition  with,  and 
the  habit  of  making  cake  almost  daily, 
which  obtains  in  so  many  American 
homes,  shows  that  there  is  time  and  la- 
bor which  can  be  turned  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Vienna  bread  if  desired. 


MODERN  LOSS  IN  WARFAKB. 
Thb  German  government  has  just  pub- 
lished the  official  statistics  of  the  losses 
in  the  war  with  France.  The  total  kill- 
ed and  wounded  was  3,919  officers  and 
60,978  men.  The  killed  and  dead  of 
wounds  were  1,874  officers  and  16,877 
men,  the  proportion  being  1  killed  to 
8.44  wounded  among  the  (^cers,  and  1 
to  5  among  the  men.  The  infantry  lost 
67,943,  artiUery  4,266,  and  cavalry  2,236. 
Fighting  in  line,  and  at  such  a  distance 
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as  modem  weapons  command,  hare  made 
the  loss  bj  artillery  a  minimum ;  5,064 
of  the  casualties  being  due  to  artillery 
and  65,803  to  rifle  practice.  One  note- 
worthy item  is  the  proportion — 13,717 
out  of  the  whole  number*-that  were 
struck  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 
This  is  held  to  show  that  the  French 
troops  fired  high,  but  it  may  also  be  due 
to  the  attention  now  paid  to  field  de- 
fences. It  is  quite  possible  also  that  all 
modem  rifles  are  sighted  a  trifle  too  high. 


A  NEWTBBASUBY  BUIA. 
Thb  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
lately  issued  a  circular  which  affects 
rather  uncomfortably  the  interests  of  ed- 
ucational, scientific,  and  literary  institu- 
tions. They  are  allowed  by  law  to  im- 
port books,  instmments,  and  illustntiye 
collections  free  of  duty,  and  the  Secreta- 
ry now  says  that  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  articles  imported  in  this  way  will  not 
be  allowed.  They  must  be  retained  in 
the  institutions  that  bring  them  into  the 
country.  It  is  quite  probable  that  ad- 
Tantage  has  sometimes  been  taken  of  the 
law's  libendity  in  this  respect,  but  we 
fear  this  circular  will  really  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  law.  Golleotions  of  all 
kinds  in  colleges  and  schools  are  kept  up 
by  a  system  of  exchange,  ^Hiich  is  very 
necessary  to  them  on  account  of  the 
small  sums  of  money  at  their  disposaL 
To  break  up  this  system  in  the  case  of 
Buropean  specimens  would  be  especially 
hard,  for  each  institution  would  then  be 
forced  to  import  single  specimens  at 
much  greater  cost  and  trouble;  or  what 
is  more  likely,  it  would  be  found  cheaper 
to  pay  the  duty ;  that  is,  purchase  through 
a  dealer.  So  long  as  the  exchange  is 
confined  to  the  circle  of  institutions 
i^ch  the  law  was  designed  to  benefit, 
we  cannot  see  that  its  proTlsions  are  un- 
duly taken  advantage  of. 


stracting  the  school  room  and  of  con- 
ducting the  same.  I  nerer  conld  under- 
stand why  children  of  the  primary  age 
are  kept  sitting  on  baches  for  a  large 
number  of  hours  at  a  time.  School 
houses  ought  to  be  built  like  the  hospital 
building  at  the  comer  of  Lexington  av- 
enue and  Forty-second  street,  used  for 
cripples,  where  there  is  in  the  upper  story 
a  large  room,  called  the  solarium,  whidi 
is  in  fact  a  large  play  room,  exposed  to 
the  sun,  where  these  little  ones  are  kepi 
ihe  greater  part  of  die  time.  The  upper 
story  of  the  school  houses  should  be  so 
constmoted;  and  children  dionld  be  en- 
couraged to  bring  their  toys  and  play- 
things with  them;  and  then,  instead  of 
changing  the  age  of  admission  from  four 
years,  it  might  be  kept  as  it  is;  and  in- 
stead of  shortening  the  hours  of  atten- 
dance, lengthen  them.  Of  course  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that  the 
school  house  is  constructed  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  poor  children,  and 
in  this  light  it  would  be  better  that  such 
children  should  spend  most  of  the  day  in 
school  houses  having  good  sanitary  con- 
ditions, rather  than,  as  they  now  do,  in 
tenement  houses.  Thus  you  would  have 
these  primary  schools  with  plenty  of  air 
and  light,  which  you  can  get  in  the  up- 
per story,  and  children  would  be  glad  to 
come  early,  and  remain  until  three  or 
four  o'clock,  or  even  later  in  the  after- 
noon. 


A  HTGIBMIO  SCHOOIfc 
Db.  Aokew,  the  celebrated  oculist  of 
New  York,  has  indicated  his  idea  of  a 
school  for  little  children,  in  which  health 
riiould  be  a  first  consideration,  as  fol- 
lows: ''If  we  could  effect  some  altera- 
tions in  the  style  of  school  architecture 
in  our  school  houses,  especially  the  pri- 
mary departments,  it  would  be  a  great 
desideratum.  One  of  the  greatest  evils 
at  present  existing  is  the  method  of  con- 


moRoeooFio  oompabison  op  blood 

OORFUSCLBS. 
Db.  J.  G.  BiOHABDSOir  of  Philadelphia, 
whose  views  upon  the  subject  of  proving 
blood  stains  by  the  use  of  Uie  micro- 
scope have  been  described  in  this  Mia- 
cellany,  has  lately  prepared  slides  for  the 
microscope  so  as  to  show  blood  oorpua- 
des  from  two  different  animals  on  the 
same  field.  He  did  this  by  flowing  two 
drops  of  blood  down  the  slide,  and  near- 
ly in  contact.  Dr.  0.  L.  Mees  has  mod- 
ified this  proceeding.  He  spreads  the 
blood  by  Johnston's  method,  which  is  to 
touch  a  drop  of  blood  to  the  accurately 
ground  edge  of  a  slide,  and  then  draw 
it  gently  over  the  face  of  the  other  sKde, 
leaving  a  beautifully  spread  film.  In 
this  way  one  kind  of  blood  is  spread  up- 
on the  slide,  and  another  on  tiie  cover. 
When  dry,  one  half  of  each  is  carefi^ 
scraped  off  with  a  smoothly  sharpemd 
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knife,  and  the  ooTer  inyerted  upon  the 
ilide  in  such  position  as  to  bring  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  film  into  apposi- 
tion. When  thus  prepared  the  magnified 
image  can  be  photographed. 


THE  SUaCMEB  SCIENTIFIO  SCHOOLS. 

The  Poabody  Academy  of  Science  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  will  open  the  sec- 
ond session  of  its  summer  school  of  bioi* 
ogy  July  6,  the  course  to  continue  for  six 
weeks.  Four  days  in  each  week  will  be 
giyen  to  lectures  and  laboratory  work, 
and  one  day  to  a  dredging  expedition. 
Entomology,  together  with  spiders,  Crus- 
tacea, and  vertebrate  anatomy,  will  be 
the  especial  subjects  of  study  this  year, 
and  as  usual  the  advantages  enjoyed  by 
this  institution  for  studying  marine  zo- 
ology will  be  fully  utilized.  Dr.  A.  S. 
Packard,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Emerton 
and  Eingsley,  will  have  charge  of  soOlo- 
gy,  Mr.  Bobinson  of  botany,  Bev.  Mr. 
BoUes  of  microscopy,  and  Mr.  Cooke  of 
the  dredging  parties.  Fees,  $15,  or  for 
lectures  only,  $5.  Board  $5  to  $7  week- 
ly. AppUoation  should  be  made  to  Dr. 
Packard. 

A  four  weeks'  school  will  be  opened  at 
the  State  normal  school,  West  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  beginning  July  11.  Zool- 
ogy and  botany  will  be  taught  by  Prof. 
M.  W.  Harrington,  geology  and  physio- 
logical chemistry  by  Mr.  Y.  C.  Vaughan, 
and  mineralogy  by  George  G.  Groff,  all 
these  gentlemen  being  connected  with 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Elocution 
and  industrial  drawing  will  also  be 
taught  Fees  are  for  board  and  tuition 
$80,  and  tuition  alone  $12.  Apply  to 
Mr.  George  L.  Maris,  prinoipaL 

Sdentifio  excursions  seem  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Mr.  Woodruff  of  De- 
troit has  planned  one  to  make  the  tour  of 
the  world;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Steere  of  Mich- 
igan university,  who  spent  several  yean 
in  a  journey  of  seieotiflo  character,  says: 
'*  The  expedition  will  probably  leave  New 
York  in  October  or  November  next,  go- 
ing directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon, 
where  some  time  will  be  spent  in  making 
collections  in  natural  history.  The 
island  of  Marajo  will  be  the  principal 
field  for  this  work.  Bio  Janeiro  will 
probably  be  called  in  at,  on  the  way  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  which  will  be 
reached  in  January  or  February  (the 
summer  seas(m  there),  and  a  stay  will  be 


made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting.  The 
expedition  will  then  make  its  way  north- 
west, cruising  among  several  of  the  rarely 
visited  groups  of  islands  in  the  central 
Pacific,  where  there  Ib  every  opportunity 
for  making  large  and  valuable  collections 
of  sea  shells  and  corals  as  well  as  of  the 
myriads  of  other  and  rarer  things 
brought  up  by  the  dredge.  Some  stay 
will  probably  be  made  in  New  Guinea; 
but  the  next  great  object  of  interest  will 
be  the  island  of  Borneo.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  northeast  and  central  part  of 
this  great  island,  which  are  the  parts 
still  unknown,  can  be  best  reached 
through  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch  trad- 
ers at  Macassar  on  the  island  of  Celebes, 
where  the  expedition  will  touch  on  its 
way.  It  seems  probable  that  entering 
from  the  east  side,  with  the  proper  guides 
and  interpreters,  the  interior  of  the  island 
can  be  reaohed  and  explored,  and  per- 
haps a  party  may  be  able  to  reach  the 
west  coast.  Borneo  is  less  known  than 
Central  Africa,  and  there  is  a  grand  op- 
portunity here  for  Americans  to  solve  the 
great  pzoblem  of  its  interior  lakes  and 
plateaus.  A  journey  through  an  unex- 
plored oountry  like  this  cannot  fail  also 
to  give  opportunity  for  collecting  many 
new  species  of  animals  and  plants.  From 
Borneo  the  expedition  will  make  its  way 
to  the  Philippine  islands,  where  there  is 
great  room  still  for  discovery,  not  only 
in  BOtural  history,  but  also  in  fixing  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  islands, 
which  is  at  present  very  faulty.  Several 
of  the  larger  islands  of  the  group  are  en- 
tirely unknown  in  respect  to  their  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  From  the  Philip- 
pines the  expedition  will  go  to  the  island 
of  Formosa,  off  the  coast  of  China.  This 
island  is  rich  in  objects  of  interest  to  tha 
naturalist,  and  the  east  and  central  parts 
of  the  island  are  unknown.  There  are 
Chinese  traders  who  visit  the  west  coast 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  with  the  natives^ 
and  through  their  help  there  is  no  doubt 
that  much  new  work  can  be  done  in 
that  locality.  The  expedition  will  then 
visit  Canton,  and  some  others  of  tha 
ooast  towns  of  China,  and  begin  its  re- 
turn voyage  by  way  of  Singapore,  which 
is  a  depot  for  all  that  is  rare  and  curious 
in  the  East.  Ceylon  will  then  be  touched 
at,  and  the  expedition  will  pass  through 
the  Bed  sea  and  Suez  canal.  It  is  in- 
tended to  spend  some  time  in  the  Medi- 
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terranean  in  Tisiting  rarious  places  of  in* 
terest,  and  to  return  home  by  waj  ot 
England.  The  voyage  is  expected  to  oc- 
cupy two  years'  time,  and  to  coat  stu- 
dents $2,500  per  year,  this  sum  paying 
f  costs  of  expeditions  inland  and  every- 
:  thing  except  personal  expenses,  clothing, 
etc.  All  the  collections  made  will  be- 
long to  those  who  make  them."  This 
plan  seems  to  follow  about  the  same  line 
as  Mr.  Steere's  own  journey,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  ex- 
cursionists to  be  under  the  guidance  of 
an  explorer  who  has  so  lately  been  over 
the  ground.  We  believe  the  company  is 
nearly  completed. 

A  similar  trip  is  proposed  in  France, 
where  a  society  supported  by  the  liberali- 
ty of  M.  Bischofsheim,  the  well  known 
banker,  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  periodical  voyages.  The 
travellers  will  be  soientifle  men,  Dwuyn 
TLhuys  being  at  their  head,  and  as  in 
the  American  expedition,  the  vessel  will 
be  commanded  by  a  naval  officer.  The 
first  voyage  will  be  from  Marseilles,  and 
will  occupy  less  than  a  year,  the  line  of 
travel  being  to  America  and  India. 

THE  WAGBS  VALUE  OF  STEAM  POWER. 
Pbof.  Leonb  Levi,  in  a  lecture  to 
workingmen  on  **  Work  and  Wages,"  es- 
timated the  amount  of  capital  required 
to  carry  on  some  of  the  industries  in 
Great  Britain.  There  are  20,000,000 
acres  of  land  cultivated,  which  at  £8  is 
£160,000,000.  The  cotton  trade  requires 
£80,000,000,  wool  trade  £30,000,000, 
iron  trade  £30,000,000,  merchant  marine 
£70,000.000;  raUways  have  £600,000,000 
invested  in  them,  and  the  waterworks^ 
gasworks,  docks,  and  other  undertakings 
all  call  for  similar  vast  sums.  Conatruo- 
tion  may  be  considered  as  the  fixation  of 
work,  and  here  we  have  about  a  thou- 
sand million  pounds  worth  of  fixed 
labor.  Labor  in  use  deals  with  figures 
4Uid  values  that  are  quite  as  large.  The 
annual  industrial  production  of  France 
is  £480,000,000,  and  of  this  £200,000,- 
,000  ia  labor,  the  remainder  being  eaUed 
material,  though  if  the  items  of  its  cost 
were  ascertained,  current  labor  would  be 
found  to  make  up  a  great  portion  of  that 
sum  also. 

But  taking  French  manufactures  as 
they  are  reported,  we  can  obtain  from 
them  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  ma- 


chines. The  first  steam  engine  was  in- 
troduced into  that  country  by  the  city  of 
Paris  in  1789,  the  year  of  revolution. 
At  that  time  the  cost  of  labor  in  manu- 
factures was  60  per  cent,  and  of  mate- 
rial 40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost.  On 
this  basis  the  £280,000,000  worth  of  mir 
terial  used  now  would  require  £420,000,- 
000  of  labor  to  work  it  up.  The  present 
industrial  population  of  France  is  8,400,- 
000,  though  all  are  not  fully  effective, 
and  on  the  old  basis  this  would  have  to 
be  increased  to  17,640,000  persons.  The 
other  divisions  of  population,  tradesmen, 
eto.,  would  also  increase,  and  the  result 
is  finally  apparent  that  France  is  not 
large  enough  to  contain  and  raise  food 
for  the  people  that  would  be  needed  to 
carry  on  the  modem  business  on  the  old 
methods.  The  man  power  of  the  steam 
machinery  introduced  into  the  industries 
is  estimated  at  31,500,000,  and  as  it  re- 
places £220,000,000  worth  of  labor,  we 
may  reckon  the  wages  of  a  steam  man 
power  at  £7,  or  $35,  per  year,  exclusive 
of  food  (fuel)  and  lodging. 

THE  NEGRO'S  COLOR. 
The  chemical  character  of  the  coloring 
matter  in  the  negro's  skin  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Dr.  F.  P.  Floyd,  in  the  hiborm- 
toryof  the  University  of  Virginia.  Strips 
of  skin  were  well  washed  with  water  and 
alcohol^  in  order  to  remove  fatty  matter; 
and  then  cautiously  scraped  with  a  blunt 
scalpel,  to  loosen  up  the  pigment  granules. 
This  must  be  carefully  done,  for  an  ex- 
amination of  the  scraped  skin  shows  that 
the  whole  substance  of  the  cuticular  tis- 
sue may  easily  be  broken  up  and  min- 
gled with  the  pigment,  which  cannot  then 
be  obtained  pure.  But  by  selecting  the 
most  strongly  colored  parts  and  treating 
them  carefully,  the  following  points 
were  established:  The  coloring  matt» 
is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 
It  is  also  unafCeoted  by  dilute  acids  or 
dilute  solutions  of  alkali  The  strong 
acids,  eyen  concentrated  nitric  acid,  at- 
tack it  but  slowly.  Chlorine  destroys  it 
especially  in  presence  of  alkali.  Heated 
for  some  time  with  a  strong  solution  of 
sodium  hydrate,  it  is  gradually  dissolved* 
and  from  the  diluted  solution  it  may  be 
partially  precipitated  on  neutralization 
with  an  acid.  The  ash  of  the  negro  skin 
gave  twice  as  much  ash  as  the  white 
skin,  or  2.4  per  cent,  against  1^15  per 
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oent.  Analjses  of  the  ash  for  iron  show* 
ed  2.28  per  oent.  of  metallie  iron  in  the 
black  and  1.21  per  cent  in  the  white 
skin.  These  faets  oonfirm  the  genend 
impression  that  the  color  of  the  negro's 
skin  is  nearly  allied  to  the  *'  melanin,"  or 
hlack  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat  in  the 
eye.  Both  seem  to  be  prodnots  of  altec^ 
ation  of  the  blood. 

This  pigment  appears  to  be  similar  to 
or  identical  with  the  black  coloring  mat- 
ter of  feathers.  When  perfectly  white 
bsir  or  feathers  are  heated  gently  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  they  dissolve  com- 
pletely, though  slowly.  Black  or  brown 
feathers  leave  an  insoluble  residua.  This 
subject  was  lately  {u-esented  to  the  Lon- 
don Chemical  Society  by  Messrs.  W.  E. 
Hodgkinson  and  £L  0.  8orby.  They 
took  feathers  of  the  English  rods,  which 
contain  one  per  cent,  of  pigment,  and 
having  cut  the  vanes  from  the  central 
rib,  cleaned  them  from  fat  by  treatment 
with  alcoholic  ammonia.  Warm  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  was  then  applied*  until  it 
was  no  longer  colored,  and  the  residue 
was  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  boiling  alcohol  and  ether. 
Black  pigment  is  usually  found  in  black, 
to>wn,  and  dark  red  hair,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter it  is  associated  with  a  brown  pigment 
that  is  soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Experiments  were  made  by  Dr.  Floyd 
to  determine  the  position  of  the  pigment 
in  the  negro's  skin.  Many  Southern 
physicians  are  under  the  impression  that 
a  blister  upon  the  black  skin  is  white,  or 
nearly  so.  But  this  was  disproved  by 
experiment,  and  the  microscope  showed 
that  the  granules  were  dispersed  through 
the  whole  of  the  cuUds,  though  less 
dense  at  the  surface  than  in  the  deeper 
tissues.  In  fact  Dr.  Floyd  thinks  that 
the  pigment  originates  in  the  outer  layer 
of  true  skin,  **  its  production  being  prob- 
ably connected  with  the  loss  of  vitality 
of  the  cells,  and  that  it  accompanies 
these  cells  all  the  way  to  the  surface, 
where  it  is  mechanically  removed  by  des- 
quamation." The  alteration  of  the  red 
blood  corpuscles  to  black  pigment  may 
be  due  to  feeble  circulation  in  th^  super- 
ficial capillaries.  The  diseases  of  ne- 
groes, and  their  extreme  sensitiveness  to 
low  temperatures,  sustain  this  view. 

The  jurisdiction  of  London  extends 
over  756  square  miles;  its  area  embraces 


78,000  acres.  It  contains  4,000,000  of  in- 
habitanta,  increasing  at  the  rata  of  76,000 
a  year,  of  various  nationalities. 

Tm  rapidity  of  aewing  machine  woric, 
even  when  not  working  beyond  an  oidi- 
nary  manufacturing  speed,  is  seen  in  the 
manufacture  of  110  three-bushel  sacks 
per  hour,  containing  86^640  atitchea,  or 
close  on  600  per  minuta. 

The  pine  woods  of  Michigan  ave  said 
to  contain  in  standing  trees— 

In  Eastern  lOchigtn 1S,6'«,000,000  f^eC 

In  Wettom  IQcblgUi ll,Ma,OuO,eoo    *« 

In  Upper  FMlnsiUar IS^AOeiOOO^OOO   *• 

Totll 44.500,000,000 

A  lULinTFiGTUBXii  lately  sued  the  city 
of  Paris  for  about  $15,000  on  the  ground 
fhat  the  water  supplied  by  the  new  works 
was  so  good  that  he  could  not  make  gela- 
tine, and  his  business  was  therefore 
miiipedl  The  wait  was  dismissed  with 
oosts. 

A  PA8TB  made  of  fifty-one  parts  of  finely 
idiaved  stearine,  melted  in  seventy-two 
parts  of  previously  warmed  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, will  restore  the  polish  to  furniture. 
When  cool  rub  on  with  a  woollen  rag, 
and  when  dry  rub  thoroughly  with  a 
clean  dry  cloth. 

This  winter  is  said  to  have  been  tiie 
coldest  known  in  Russia  for  158  years! 
In  St.  Petersburg  the  thermometer  has 
been — 83  deg.  Beaumur,  or  40  deg.  below 
xero,  Fahrenheit  Drivers  have  frozen 
in  their  seats,  and  the  police  kept  large 
fires  burning  in  the  streets  at  night. 

Tbs  diiZereuee  between  exploding  pow* 
der  under  water  and  above  ground  is 
shown  in  the  relative  effect  of  60,000 
pounds  of  giant  powder  fired  in  the  great 
Hell  Q&te  blast,  and  the  small  quantity 
of  870  pounds  of  black  powder  which  is 
the  service  charge  of  the  80-ton  cannon 
at  Shoebury,  England.  The  former  made 
biit  little  shock  or  sound.  The  latter  has 
shaken  houses  to  pieces  by  the  force  of 
the  concussion  wave  produced  in  the  air. 
The  first  blood  shed  by  the  gun  was  that 
of  a  half  dozen  sea  gulls.  A  canister 
riiot,  containing  2,170  balls,  burst  just 
in  front  of  a  large  flook  of  thenu 
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The  United  States  issued  15,911  pat- 
ents in  1870,  and  reoeired  S3,4i08  appli- 
cations, 

Impobtamt  woifcs  in  constrootion  and 
other  branches  of  engineering  are  now 
sometimes  continued  at  night  by  means 
of  the  electric  light.  The  buildings  for 
the  French  international  exhibition  ore 
pushed  in  this  way,  and  the  me&od  is 
used  at  the  Taybridge  Works  and  others 
in  England. 

Amosto  the  interesting  facts  which  have 
been  dereloped  by  the  careful  study  of 
ants  is  the  existence  of  piracy  among 
them.  Mr.  McCook  has  noticed  that 
ants  descending  from  trees  with  abdo- 
mens full  of  honey  dew  were  waited  for 
by  workers  from  the  hiU,  seeking  food, 
and  compelled  to  disgorge  their  accumu- 
lations. If  this  was  not  done  willingly, 
force  was  used. 

The  walrus  has  a  singular  mode  of 
adapting  his  attack  upon  enemies  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed. 
'They  can  shiver  ice  from  four  to  six  inch- 
es thick  by  rising  from  below  and  strik- 
ing it  witii  their  huge  heads.  An  ex- 
ploring party  near  Novaya  Zemla,  while 
■walking  oyer  a  field  of  new  ice,  noticed 
u  herd  oi  walruses  following  them  under 
the  ice.  They  presentl  y  began  operations, 
and  broke  the  field  in  pieces  on  all  sides 
of  the  party,  which  barely  escaped  by 
running  Tor  the  main  pack  ice  near  by. 

OzFOSD  uniyersity,  England,  has  a 
revenue  dt  about  ^,000,000  yearly,  48 
professors,  100  lecturers  and  tutors, 
2,400  undergraduates  (1875),  of  whom  94 
per  cent,  hold -scholarships  worth  from 
$150  to  $500  yearly.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  these  read  for  honors  as  follows: 
88  per  cent,  for  the  school  of  Litene  Hu- 
maniores  (philosophy,  classical  history, 
and  philology),  20  per  cent,  for  the 
school  of  modem  history,  17  per  cent, 
theology,  15  per  cent,  law,  7  per  cent, 
mathematics^  and  0.5  per  cent,  physi- 


cal science.  There  are  880  fellows, 
of  whom  140  are  resident  and  engaged  in 
teaching.  The  average  endowment  of  a 
fellowship  is  $1,250.  The  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  one  professor  or  teacher 
is  in  Litene  Humaniores  51-2;  in  mathe- 
matics 6,  in  physical  science  7,  in  mod- 
em history  5,  in  law  15  1-2. 

Prof,  rov  Zkch  lately  mingled  p<dit{o8 
and  science  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Wurtemburg  Anthropological  Society. 
He  compared  the  returns  of  a  recent  elec- 
tion with  the  known  ethnol(^cal  char- 
acteristics of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  found  that  in  districts  wheca 
light  hair  and  eyes  predominated  the  gov- 
ernment won  the  election.  The  blaok- 
haired  and  black-eyed  portions  of  ISie 
population  seemed  to  favor  democracy 
and  social  reform,  and  the  Ultramontanes 
form  a  medium  class  so  far  as  complex- 
ion is  concerned. 

Thb  misfortunes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  greatly  lessened  by  the  substitution 
of  lip-reading  for  other  modes  of  conver- 
sation. The  words  are  read  from  the 
movement  of  the  lips  so  that  the  deaf 
can  join  in  an  ordinary  conversatioin. 
In  bc^^nning  the  instruction  the  lips  must 
be  moved  slowly,  but  in  time  the  pupil 
gains  such  facility  that  the  words  of  a 
public  speaker  can  be  taken  as  well  by  a 
deaf  person  in  the  audience  as  by  any 
other.  Deaf  mutes  are  frequently  very 
intelligent,  and  it  may  be  that  the  *<  kin- 
dergarten" system,  which  is  a  necessity 
in  their  case,  has  something  to  do  with 
their  proficiency.  In  the  Clark  Institate 
children  are  recdved  at  the  age  of  live 
years,  and  the  first  year's  instruction 
consists  in  laying  sticks  and  rings  in 
designs  imitated  from  the  teacher.  Weav- 
ing, card  pricking,  and  drawing  are  also 
taught.  From  this  beginning  the  pupil's 
development  goes  on  through  physical 
studies,  such  as  zoClogy,  botany,  physiol- 
ogy, and  geography.  After  these  come 
higher  mathematics,  geology^  chemistzy, 
hiS^Tj,  psychology,  etc* 
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It  would  seem,  or  rather  it  would  have 
seemed,  almost  impossible  to  present 
Shakespeare  in  any  new  light,  so  much 
has  been  written  by  the  wise  and  the 
foolish,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant, 
the  bright  and  the  dull,  the  competent 
and  the  incompetent,  upon  that  marvel- 
lous man.  But  Mr.  Qeorge  Wilkes  has 
managed  to  write  a  goodly  octaro  which, 
while  it  contains  nothing  absolutely  new 
4|pon  this  subject,  presents  it  as  a  whole  in 
a  fresh  aspect.*  Mr.  Wilkes  says,  in  his 
brief  preface,  a  few  words  which  seem  to 
be  candid  and  truly  modest.  Rigorous 
criticism,  he  tells  us,  will  not  be  unwel- 
come, not  because  he  has  any  yain  confi- 
dence in  his  own  views,  but  "because 
they  are  put  forward  in  good  faith  in  or- 
der to  elicit  truth  concerning  a  genius 
who  is  the  richest  inheritance  of  the  in- 
tellectual world."  He  adds  that  he  pre- 
sents his  book  rather  as  a  series  of  in- 
quiries than  as  dogmatic  doctrine,  and 
that  even  if  his  views  are  controverted,  he 
must  be  a  gainer,  **  for  it  can  never  be  a 
true  source  of  mortification  to  relinquish 
opinions  in  favor  of  those  which  are 
shown  to  bo  better."  This  is  indeed 
the  fairest,  best  spirit  of  literary  candor, 
and  it  is  expressed  with  manly  ingenu- 
ousness. If  the  author  really  feels  what 
he  utters  so  well,  and  we  are  both  bound 
and  willing  to  believe  that  he  does  so,  he 
has  set  an  example  of  a  virtue  which 
should  be  very  much  commoner  than  it  is. 

In  giving  to  Mr.  Wilkes's  book  the 
consideration  which  is  due  to  its  careful 
and  intelligent  preparation,  we  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  puzzled  at  the  outset 
What  is  an  American  point  of  view  in  re- 
gard to  a  literary  subject,  and  above  all  a 
subject  the  historical  position  of  which  is 
previous,  not  only  to  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  to  the  settlement  of 
Kew  England  ?  We  can  apprehend  what 
an  "  American  "  point  of  view  might  be 
as  to  a  question  of  politics,  or  of  society, 

*  **Shatespeart,  from  on  Anmioan.  Point  qf 
Tkw  :  fnclndhig  an  Xngpikj  as  to  his  Beligioiis 
Faith  and  his  Knowledge  of  Law.  With  the  Ba- 
eonian  Theory  Considered.**  B7GEOBOB  Wilkes. 
8V0,  pp.  471.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 


or  even  of  morals,  In  the  present  day) 
but  what  such  a  diHincHve  view  could 
be  even  on  those  subjects,  considered  as 
they  present  themselves  at  a  time  when 
our  forefathers,  just  like  the  forefathers 
of  the  present  British  people,  were  in 
England  or  in  Scotland,  we  can  hardly 
divine.  And  as  to  literature,  the  diffi- 
culty seems  still  greater.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  literature  and  art  are  of  no 
country  and  no  time,  except  historically, 
and  moreover  the  literature  of  a  lan- 
guage and  a  race  belong  to  that  race  and 
the  speakers  of  that  language  wherever 
they  may  be.  A  man  of  English  blood 
and  speech  loses  no  right  in  Shakespeare, 
he  loses  no  right  in  any  English  author, 
because  he  happens  to  be  bom  in  New 
England  instead  of  Old  England,  or  in 
Australia  instead  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  or 
of  Man.  Political  divisions  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  literature.  We  hear 
nothing  of  Prussian  literature  or  of 
Austrian  literature;  it  is  all  G^rman^ 
**  Deutsch."  And  the  eminent  German 
philologist  Mentzner,  in  his  great  Engli^ 
grammar,  that  awful  book  in  three  octa- 
To  volumes,  draws  for  his  countless  illus- 
trations quite  as  freely  upon  Bryant,  Ir- 
ving, Longfellow,  Hawthorne,  Prescott, 
and  their  countrymen,  as  upon  Tenny- 
son, Browning,  Macaulay,  and  theirs. 
English  literature  is  the  literature  of  the 
English  race  wherever  it  may  be.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  distinctions  Brit- 
ish and  American.  They  are  political 
only.  This  is  true  of  all  literature,  even 
that  of  the  day;  bAt  especially  and  abso- 
lutely is  it  true  of  all  English  literature 
that  was  produced  before  there  was  any 
New  England.  Shakespeare  belongs  to 
the  people  now  in  England  because  when 
he  wrote  he  and  their  forefathers  lived 
together  in  England  and  spoke  the 
same  tongue;  and  exactly  for  that  rea- 
son he  belongs  to  all  of  us  here  who  are 
of  his  race  and  tongue.  There  Is  not  the 
slightest  difference  between  the  relations 
of  the  two  people  to  the  one  man.  This 
consideration  applies,  without  qualifica- 
tion, to  all  English  literature  before 
1680;  with  slight  external,  unessential  t 
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modifloation,  to  that  between  1030  and 
1770;  and  with  somewhat  greater  exter- 
nal, but  Btill  unessential  modiflcationy  to 
all  that  has  been  prodmoed  since. 

Mr.  Wilkes,  howerer,  may  reasonably 
reply  that  while  he  may  or  may  not 
agree  with  this  Tiew  of  English  litaratare. 
there  is  in  eitl^er  case  an  American  point 
of  view  as  to  every  subject — a  view  taken 
from  the  position  in  which  Americans 
stand  politically  and  socially;  a  position 
which  affects  their  vision  and  their  judg- 
ment of  all  subjects,  including  litera- 
ture, even  in  the  form  of  dramatic  poet- 
ry, the  most  absolute  form  in  which 
it  can  exist  He  is  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent right;  and  waiving  the  question  as 
to  whether  such  a  view  is  iikdy  to  have 
any  peculiar  value,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  dramatic  poems  produced  in  the 
other  hemisphere  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  let  us  see  what  in  this  guise 
Mr.  Wilkes  has  to  present  to  us. 

He  opens  his  book  with  a  r^erenoe  to 
tiie  "Baconian  theory,"  as  it  is  called; 
that  is,  the  notion  that  the  plays  pub- 
lished in  1033  as  '*Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare's Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tnig^ 
edies,"  were  actually  i^itten  by  the 
great  Bacon,  incorrectly  oaUed  hard  Ba- 
oon.  This  notion,  which  may  in  a  oer- 
tain  sense  be  called  ''American,"  be- 
cause of  its  setting  forth  by  Miss  Delia 
Bacon,  a  New  England  woman,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  is  not  and  ner«  was 
worth  five  minutes'  serious  consideration 
by  any  sane  human  being.  It  is  too 
foolidi  to  be  talked  about.  Ko  man 
who  really  knows  anything  about  the 
subject  has  ever  given  this  fancy  a  mo- 
ment's entertainment;  and  we  regret  to 
see  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  at  the  pains  of  ex- 
amining it  carefully  all  through  his 
bo<^.  It  is  not  worthy  of  refutation. 
We  thei«f ore  set  small  store  by  the  prob- 
abilities which  he  accumulates  against 
it.  There  is  no  more  ground  for  reason- 
able doubt  that  William  Shakespeare  did 
and  Francis  Baoon  did  not  write  the 
plays  attributed  to  the  former  than  there 
is  for  doubt  that  Horaoe  Gredey  did  and 
WUliam  Henry  Seward  did  not  edit  the 
''Tribune**  between  the  years  1845  and 
1806.  Thai  Bacon  was  their  author  is 
indeed  an  American  point  of  view,  it 
having  been  taken  not  only  by  Miss  Btir 
oon,  but  by  Judge  Holmes  of  Missouri, 
and  by  an  unknown  American  writer  in 


"Eraser's  Magazine"  for  August,  1874. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Miss 
Bacon's  book  is  imknown  to  Mr.  Wilkes 
except.at  second  hand,  else  he  would  not 
speak  of  that  tremendous  octavo  tome  aa 
a  "  pamphlet,"  which  he  does  twice.  It 
was  as  heavy  metaphorically  as  it  waain 
avoirdupois.  It  fell  dead  from  tha 
press.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  who  wrota 
the  introduction  to  it,  says  in  his  '*01d 
Home"  that  he  believes  that  it  never 
had  but  one  reader,  a  young  man  of  his 
acquaintance.  He  probably  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Grant  White's  statement,  made 
in  some  of  his  Shakeq>earian  books  or 
writings,  that  "f<Mr  his  sins"  he  had 
read  every  word  of  it.  And  we  must  i 
from  our  knowledge  of  it,  that  the  i 
log  ought  to  go  largely  to  his  credit  in 
his  account  with  purgatory.  Judge 
Holmes's  book  is  very  able  and  inge- 
nious ;  so  much  so  that  it  is  to  be  r^n^tted 
that  he  did  not  give  his  learning  and  his 
seasoning  powers  to  better  business.  In 
Mr.  Wilkes's  book  we  probably  have 
heard  the  last  of  this  American  view  of 
Shakespeare. 

Our  author  also  gives  much  attention 
to  the  questions  of  Shakespeare's  reli- 
gious faith  and  his  knowledge  of  tha 
law.  He  is  of  the  (pinion  that  Shake- 
apean  was  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  that 
he  had  not  studied  law.  In  both  cases 
we  think  Mr.  Wilkes  wrong.  Such  evi- 
dence as  Shakespeare's  works  afford 
goes,  we  think,  decidedly  in  favor  of 
their  writer's  having  been  a  Protestant 
of  unusually  "  broad  church  "  views  for 
his  time,  and  of  his  having  made  some 
study  at  least  of  the  attorney's  part  otf 
law.  After  considering  all  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  urges,  we  find  nothing  in  his  in- 
geniously extracted  evidence  to  shaka 
our  f  cuth  in  these  probabilities.  But  in 
any  case  all  this  is  of  small  importanoaL 
Suppose  Shakespeare  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
manist, and  never  to  have  entered  an  at- 
torney's office :  of  what  moment  are  thesa 
conclusions  to  the  reader  of  his  plays? 
The  facts  were  important  to  Shakeqpeare 
himself,  but  are  of  only  the  slightest  a- 
terest  to  any  one  else. 

Mr.  Wilkes's  American  poii^  of  view 
is  finally  and  chiefly  that  which  he  takes 
of  Shakespeare's  social  feeling,  aoooid- 
ing  to  his^Mr.  Wilkes'a— oonoeptioDaf 
it  He  says  of  hfan  that  it  seems  stranga 
that "  unlike  all  the  great  geniuses  of 
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the  world  who  had  come  before  or  [haye] 
oome  after  him,  he  should  be  the  only 
one  80  deficient  in  that  beneficent  ten* 
demees  toward  hie  race,  so  vacant  of 
tiiose  sympathies  which  nsoallj  aocom* 
pany  intelleetnal  power,  as  never  to  have 
been  betrayed  into  one  generous  aspfan^ 
iion  in  favor  of  popular  liberty.  Nay, 
worse  than  this,  worse  than  his  servility 
to  royalty  and  rank,  we  never  find  him 
speaking  of  the  poor  with  respect,  or 
alluding  to  the  working  classes  without 
detestation  or  contempt"  This  view  of 
the  great  poet-dramatist  is  rqieated  over 
and  over  again,  all  through  Mr.  Wilkes's 
book.  The  point  is  not  a  new  one.  It 
has  been  considered  by  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Wilkes's  predeoeesors,  aad  has  been  set 
aside  as  of  no  significance  by  those  who 
have  brought  it  up  for  consideration. 
We  cannot  congratulate  Mr.  Wilkes  upon 
his  success  in  establishing  his  position. 
The  subject  is  of  some  interest,  and  for 
example  we  take  Mr.  Wilkes's  remarks 
in  his  twenty-third  chapter,  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  support  he  finds 
foritinthefirstpartof"HenryVI."  He 
quotes  passages  in  which  La  Pueelle 
(Joan  of  Arc)  calls  herself  **  a  shepherd's 
daughter,"  speaks  of  her  '*  contemptible 
estate,"  and  her  "base  vocation";  in 
which  Talbot  expresses  his  insulted  feel- 
ing  at  a  proposal  that  he,  when  a  pris- 
oner, should  have  been  proposed  in  ex- 
change for  a  "baser  man  of  arms,"  and 
in  which  he  and  other  noblemen  speak 
with  contempt  of  peasants.  And  then 
he  exclaims,  "Lords,  lords,  lords;  no* 
thing  but  princes  and  lords,  and  The 
People  never  alluded  to  except  as  utorik' 
leas  pea$ani8f  or  to  be  soomed  as  seabs^ 
and  hedge-bom  swains."  The  reply  to 
all  this  is  much  like  the  famous  one  as  to 
the  stealing  of  the  kettle;  which  was  first, 
that  the  defendant  did  not  take  the  ket- 
tle; next  that  he  returned  it;  and  finally 
that  the  plaintiff  never  had  any  kettle. 
First  these  sentiments  are  not  put  forth 
as  those  of  the  writer  of  the  play,  but  as 
those  of  the  parsonages  who  figured  in 
the  historical  incidents  therein  drama- 
tized; next  it  is  undeniable  that  sndi 
were  the  feelings  which  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  Henry  VL's  time,  and  of 
the  time  when  this  play  was  written,  had 
and  expressed  toward  peasants;  and 
finally,  whether  or  no  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence as  to  Shakespeare's  sentiments  in 


vsgaid  to  his  hnmbler  fellow  men;  for 
Shaieetpeare  did  not  write  this  piajf.  No 
editor  or  competent  oritic  of  Shakespeare 
believes  that  Shakespeare  wrote  one  sin* 
gle  scene  of  the  first  part  of  "  King  Hen- 
ry VL"  True  the  same  feeling  is  ex- 
pressed by  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in 
plays  which  Shakeq>eare  did  write;  and 
we  notice  this  particular  passage  chiefly 
because  of  its  evidence  that  Mr.  Wilkes» 
although  an  intelligent  and  careful  read- 
er of  Shakespeare,  is  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  and  the  litera- 
ture of  his  time,  or  with  dramatic  litera- 
ture generally,  to  undertake  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  Shakespeare  from  the  higher 
points  of  view,  however  he  may  be  so  to 
judge  him  from  "  an  American  point  of 
view."  For  the  assertion  that  Shake- 
speare was  in  this  respect  "unlike  all  the 
great  geniuses  of  the  world  "  is  absolute^ 
ly  untrue.  If  Mr.  Wilkes  will  carefully 
examine  the  works  of  the  playwrights 
contemporary  with  Shakespeare,  he  will 
find  their  dramcUie  permma  equally 
made  up  of  **  lords,  lords,  lords,"  and  he 
will  find  the  lords  speaking  in  just  such 
A  way  of  the  common  people.  If  they 
did  not  do  so,  the  portraiture  would  be 
unfaithful ;  it  would  not "  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  nature."  And  if  he  wiU  look 
through  the  plays  of  Molidre,  who  stands 
next  to  Shakespeare  as  a  dramatist-,  and 
who  was  like  him  a  player  and  a  man  of 
the  people,  he  will  find  all  the  lords  and 
gentiemen  who  ruffle  through  his  de- 
Ughtful  pages  speaking  with  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  the  lower  classes.  More- 
over, it  is  absolutely  untrue  that  Shake- 
speare was  even  thus  indirectly  a  syco- 
phant to  kings  and  nobles,  and  a  main- 
tainer  of  their  essential  superiority.  On 
fitting  occasions  he  puts  into  their  own 
mouths  satires  against  themselves,  their 
zank,and  their  pretensions ;  and  he  shows, 
when  opportunity  offers,  a  warm  sympa- 
thy witii  and  tenderness  for  the  lowly 
and  the  oppressed.  Whoever  chooses  to 
do  so  may  find  this  shown  in  a  few 
psgee  of  Mr.  Grant  White's  essay  on 
Shakespeare's  genius.  ("Life  and  €le- 
nins  of  Shakespeare,"  pp.  208-8Q2.) 
If  we  are  to  have  a  peculiarly  American 
view  of  Shakespeare,  pray  let  us  have 
one  founded  upon  thorough  knowledge 
and  taken  in  a  fair  spirit.  Not  that  we 
mean  that  Mr.  Wilkes  is  intentionally  un- 
iair,  but  that  his  judgHM&t  haa  been  por-r 
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verted  by  his  strong  democratic  feeling, 
and  that  he  seems  not  to  have  been  able 
to  investigate  his  subject  with  the  le- 
searcb  which  it  properly  demands. 

We  are  sorry  to  observe  also  a  recklees 
ione  of  disparagement  running  through 
Mr.  Wilkes's  book.  True,  Shakespeare's 
reputation  may  be  able  to  bear  it;  but 
for  the  very  reason  of  Shake^eare's 
preSminenoe  the  world— the  thoughtful 
part  of  it  at  least— would  welcome  a 
close,  careful,  and  competent  examina- 
tion of  his  claims,  even  in  an  advene 
spirit.  Such  an  examination  Mr.  Wilkes, 
notwithstanding  the  voluminousness  and 
the  method  of  his  book,  has  not  been 
able  to  give  them.  It  is  not — for  exam- 
ple, in  his  chapter  on  tlie  '*  Merchant  of 
Venice"— by  calling  Antonio  a  **  black- 
guard" and  a  ''ruffian,"  and  Bassanio 
''an  unprincipled,  penniless  adventurer, 
a  mere  tavern  spendthrift  and  carouser, 
who  borrows  money  that  he  may  cheat  a 
wealthy  maiden  of  her  dower, "  by  calling 
Gratiano  and  Lorenzo  "  poodles  and  par- 
asites," the  first  of  whom  "is  willing  to 
put  up  with  Portia?s  waiting  maid  Keris- 
sa,"  that  Mr.  Wilkes  can  hope  to  win 
respect  for  an  American  view  of  Shake- 
speare. If  Mr.  Wilkes  had  informed 
himself  more  thoroughly  in  regard  to  the 
manners  of  Antonio's  time,  he  would  have 
found  that  in  those  days  men,  otherwise 
kind-hearted  and  generous,  treated  Jews 
as  he  treated  Shylook;  that  Nerisea  was 
probably,  if  not  surely,  as  well  bom  and 
as  well  bred  as  her  mistress  was;  and 
that  Bassanio's  desire  to  marry  an  heir- 
ess, beautiful,  loving,  and  by  him  be- 
loved, was  not  peculiar  to  the  hero  of 
the  "  Merchant  of  Yenioe."  Indeed,  very 
estimable  men  have  not  been  found 
averse  to  such  a  proceeding  in  these 
days,  and  even  in  America.  And  what 
is  strange  the  beautiful  heiresses  have 
forgiven  them,  and  if  they  behaved  kind- 
ly and  lovingly  as  husbands,  have  been 
very  happy,  strange  as  it  may  seem. 
Why  should  Mr.  Wilkes  speak  of  Bassa- 
nio's  going  to  Belmont  "to  swindle 
Portia"?  Hedoes  no  such  thing.  Such 
criticism  of  Shakespeare,  if  it  were  truly 
and  representatively  American,  would 
Justly  hold  America  up  to  the  world's 
ridicule. 

Scattered  through  Mr.  Wilkes's  book, 
making  us  regret  the  more  such  passa- 
ges as  we  have  noKoed,  are  others  which 


show  fine  insight  and  robost  common 
sense.  In  this  very  chapter  on  the  "  Mer- 
chant of  Venice  "  there  are  two  or  throe 
pages  of  sound  criticism  of  the  dull  and 
pompous  platitudes  of  the  sham-pro- 
found G^man  critics,  for  which  we 
thank  the  author.  They  are  well  and 
iieartily  written,  and  they  do  not  over- 
step the  bounds  of  literary  decorum.  In 
many  parts,  Mr.  Wilkes's  book,  although 
it  is  a  Texj  unsafe  guide,  contains  stim- 
ulating suggestions  to  reflection. 

Lord  Ambeelt,  the  recently  deceased 
son  and  heir  of  Earl  Bussel,  left  an  elab- 
orate work  behind  him  upon  the  relig- 
ions of  the  world,  which  has  just  been 
republished  here.*  Apart  from  its  teach- 
ings, or  rather  its  tendencies,  which 
would  be  stamped  as  "  infidel "  by  all 
orthodox  Christians,  the  book  is  valuable. 
For  it  is  the  result  of  very  profound, 
painstaking  research.  It  contains  no- 
thing particularly  new,  but  it  presents^ 
in  a  tolerably  compact  form,  a  critical 
view  of  the  whole  subject  of  religious 
beliefs  and  ceremonies,  in  all  time  and 
in  ail  countries.  Its  author  evidently 
means  to  be  fair;  and  from  his  point  of 
view  he  is  so.  The  book  is  full  of  infor- 
mation upon  a  subject  which  is  now 
attracting  unusual  attention  from  a 
class  of  minds  which,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago,  would  have  shrunk  in 
horror  from  any  such  examination;  and 
its  value  in  this  respect  is  enhanced  bj 
an  index,  which  makes  it  a  useful 
book  of  r^erence. 

—Mr.  Frothingham,  who  has  rapidly 
taken  the  place  of  leader  in  a  new  schoc^ 
of  morals  and  religion,  but  whose  follow- 
ers are  yet  few,  has  added  another  Ixxdc 
to  those  which  have  been  recently  no* 
ticed  in  our  pages.f  It  is  composed  of 
some  of  those  discourses — ^for  they  can- 
not be  called  sermons,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word— which  he  delivers  to 
his  disciples  on  Sunday;  delivering 
them  on  that  day  because  it  is  conven- 
ient for  the  purpose.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  teach  a  very  high  and 
pure  morality.    But  we  confess  that  the 

•**AnAnalytUcf  BeRgitmBditfJ*  BfVte- 
oonnt  AMSBSLT.  8v<o,  pp.  74S.  New  Tork:  D. 
M.  Bennett 
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Mile  of  the  book,'* The  Spirit  of  the  New 
Faith,"  seems  to  as  a  misnomer;  for  we 
sedc  in  it  in  Tain  for  the  evidences  of  any 
faith.  Indeed,  its  principal  olbject  seems 
to  be  the  inculcation  of  morality  without 
faith;  the  teaching  that,  to  an  upright 
life— -truly  Christian,  that  is,  in  spirit— 
(for  Mr.  Frothingham  would  probably 
spurn  the  name)  no  faith  of  any  sort  is 
necessary.  In  the  sermon — ^not  the  first 
in  order— which  gives  the  volume  its 
name,  we  remaric  a  strange  perversion  or 
misconception  of  the  chief  est  Christian 
virtue.  Mr.  Frothingham  writes  in  a 
kindly,  generous  spirit  which  excludes 
scorn;  but  he  approaches  scorn  in  his 
remarks  upon  charity,  at  which  he  almost 
scoffs.  He  says  of  it:  *' Charity  is  not 
equivalent  to  brotherhood;  it  is  not  sy- 
nonymous with  brotherhood,  or  even  with 
appreciation.  Charity  can  be  unjust:  it 
is  unjust  in  its  pity.  Pity,  indeed,  is  its 
essence."  Were  this  a  true  definition  pf 
charity,  Mr.  Frothingham  might  be 
justified  in  the  tone  he  takes  toward  it. 
But  the  very  spirit  of  charity  is  at  war 
not  only  with  injustice,  but  with  arro- 
gance, and  with  phariseeism  of  all  kinds. 
Its  very  essence  is  the  assumption  of 
good  motives,  even  on  the  part  of  those 
who  differ  radically  from  us  in  conduct 
and  belief.  It  is  the  great  moral  equal- 
izer of  the  world.  We  are  surprised  that 
a  thinker  of  Mr.  Frothingham's  clear- 
ness and  subtlety  of  mind  should  have  so 
failed  in  appreciating  a  quality  which 
does  not  inculcate,  but  which  ie  love  and 
respect  for  others. 

Fxw  persons  are  aware  of  the  vast  and 
varied  range  of  duties  which  are  connect- 
ed with  what  is  called,  "for  short,"  a 
geological  and  geographical  survey  of 
the  Territories.*  The  second  edition  of 
the  catalogue  of  publications  made  in 
connection  with  the  survey,  of  which  Dr. 
F.  v.  Hayden  is  director,  enumerates 
forty-one  pubUoations  issued  within  ten 
years,  among  which  are  annual  reports  of 
the  work  done^  since  1867,  bulletins, 
the  issue  of  which  began  in  1874,  and  im- 
portant monographs  on  ancient  and  mod- 
em fauna  and  flora  of  the  Tegion  ez- 

*  '*  VfUted  States  Oeoloffieal  and  OeograpMad 
Burvty  qf  the  Tfrritoriee.^  P.  V.  Hatdkw, 
United  States  Geologiat  in  charge.  Annaal  Re- 
port, ISTZ.  Colorado  and  adjacent  Territories. 
Goremment  Printing  Office. 


amined.  Dr.  Hayden's  own  geological 
work  is  necessarily  limited  by  his  heavy 
duties  as  director  of  the  whole  survey, 
but  his  long  study  of  the  West  gives 
him  unusual  qualifications  for  assembling 
and  discussing  the  work  of  others.  He 
has  a  minute  description  with  map  of  the 
Upper  Arkansas  valley  and  its  glaciation^ 
and  of  the  old  lake  system  of  the  West, 
During  the  early  portion  of  the  Tertiary 
the  whole  country,  *'from  the  Arctic 
circle  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,"  was  oc- 
cupied with  lakes,  some  of  which  were 
immense  in  size.  In  after  times  thou- 
sands of  small  lakes  took  their  place,  and 
these  have  finally  disappeared.  Mimy  of 
these  were  expansions  of  the  rivers,  like 
most  modem  lakes.  The  old  valleys  are  ' 
now  occupied  by  a  diluvial  deposit,  the 
counterpart  of  the  Loess  of  the  Rhine, 
and  almost  the  same  in  composition. 
The  agricultural  future  of  all  that  valley 
region  is  very  promising,  for  from  some 
mysterious  cause,  the  rainfall  seems  to 
be  increasing  over  the  whole  area.  Bu- 
ried trees  of  great  size  prove  that  Ne- 
braska has  not  always  been  the  grassy 
waste  it  now  is,  and  the  revolutions  of 
nature  may  restore  its  forests.  Mr. 
Aughey  figures  some  arrow-heads  which 
he  found  in  this  deposit  fifteen  and  twen- 
ty feet  fh>m  the  top,  and  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  assure  him  of  their  true  age. 
Leaving  the  admirable  geological  study 
of  Dr.  Peale,  we  come  to  Mr.  Eudlich's 
examination  of  the  San  Juan  mines. 
This  is  a  kind  of  work  which  government 
explorers  should  do  more  of,  though  un- 
til the  mines  are  worked  deeper,  the  in- 
formation obtained  is  not  very  f  idl.  The 
veins  are  reported  to  be  probably  of 
Cretaceous  age,  or  they  may  date  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Tertiary.  Dr.  Hay- 
den reports  that  when  the  coming  sea- 
son's work  is  finished  ''the  most  rugged 
and  mountainous  portion  of  our  conti- 
nent "  wiU  have  been  surveyed.  It  is  his ; ' 
intention  to  map  it  in  an  atlas  of  six 
sheets,  each  covering  about  11,500  square 
miles.  The  cariographical  work  of  the- 
survey  is  excellent.  This  volume  con- 
tains eighty-eight  maps  and  views,  exe- 
cuted in  a  most  creditable  manner. 
— ^We  have  also  received  two  of  the  **  Mis-- 
oellaneous  Publications  "♦  of  the  survey* 
one  being  the  last  and  crowning  work  of ' 
^  TTie  Same.  Catalogae  of  Pablicatlons.  Se(h 
ond  ediUcn,  Bevised  to  December  SI,  1870.  r^r^cs]r> 
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Americans  great  hirertebnte  palsontolo- 
fist,  Dr.  F.  B.  Meek.*  The  namet 
"  Meek  and  Hayden  "  have  an  aasocia- 
tion  in  American  scientific  work  that  is 
historic,  and  in  the  ''Report  on  InTerte- 
brate,  Cretaceoos,  and  Tertiary  Fossils  of 
the  Upper  Missouri  Country  "  are  assem- 
bled the  results  of  painstaking  labors 
extending  through  many  years.  The 
Tolume  is  worthy  to  stand  as  a  monu- 
ment to  such  an  author.  The  introduc* 
tion  contains  a  description,  in  the  au- 
thor's characteristically  concise  style,  of 
the  formations  in  which  the  fossils  were 
found.  The  fossils  described  include  all 
the  iuTertebrates  from  the  prescribed 
region,  and  it  is  indicatiye  of  the  author's 
position  in  regard  to  palaBontologieri 
work  in  America,  that  nearly  all  the  spe- 
cies were  originally  described  by  him. 
This  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  the  painstaking  attention  to  the  dis- 
eussionof  types,  and  of  their  synonomy, 
Biake  the  work,  as  Dr.  Hayden  truly  says, 
"one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions ever  made  to  the  science  of  palteon- 
tology  in  any  portion  of  the  world." 
Forty-five  lithographic  plates,  by  Meek 
and  Swinton,  and  numerous  woodcuts, 
illustrate  the  book. 

—Dr.  Packard's  "  Monograph  of  the  Geo- 
metrid  Moths '*f  is  the  next  important 
publication  of  this  surrey.  It  is  the  first 
complete  treatise  on  tiie  American  spe- 
cies of  these  moths.  The  author  de- 
scribes between  three  and  four  hundred 
species,  and  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that 
nearly  a  thousand  will  be  tiltimately 
found  on  the  continent.  The  collections 
have  been  made  by  many  travellers,  and 
at  points  extending  from  Polaris  bay  to 
Texas.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  generic 
and  specific  description,  and  to  synono- 
my, besides  which  a  complete  biblio- 
graphy of  the  subject  is  added.  Dr. 
PackaJrd*s  work  is  therefore  well  suited 
to  serve  for  immediate  instruction,  as 
well  as  a  standard  for  reference.  The 
admirably  executed  plates  increase  its 
value  for  both  uses. 

— Captain  Ludlow's  report  of  his  visit 
to  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  1875  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  books  the  Gov- 


Report  oo  Invertebnte  Pilaon- 


*  J%eSanu. 
tDlQgy.    F.B. 

t  The  Same,    Monognph  of  the  Geometild 
Moths  or   Ptkalmidc.    Qy   A.    8.    PAOXAju>b 


emment  has  published.*  He  found  that 
the  army  of  American  vandals  has  turned 
its  footsteps  toward  this  national  mu- 
seum of  wonders,  and  every  year  they  go 
to  it  in  hundreds  and  tiiousands  to  ad- 
mire and  destroy  the  delicate  lace  work 
which  nature  has  spent  centuries  in  weav- 
ing. The  Park  contains  the  most  iie- 
markable  glaciers  on  this  continent,  and 
the  constantly  flowing  and  spladiing  wa- 
ter has  built  up  a  basin  of  opal  around 
each  fountain.  These  basins  are  curi- 
ously convoluted  and  fretted,  and  axe 
composed  almost  entirely  of  quarts  d^ 
posited  from  tho  water,  thdr  light  gray 
color  contrasting  beautifully  with  the 
deeply  tinted  water.  Wherever  they  arc 
solid  the  idiotic  visitor  writes  his  name^ 
and  thousands  of  theee  unimprisened 
lunate  have  been  there.  Wherever  the 
basins  are  most  delicate  and  wonderful, 
the  savage  white  man  strikes  them  with 
an  axe  and  carries  home  **  a  specimen." 
Caption  Ludlow  found  two  women  climb- 
ing around  one  geyser  called  the  Castle^ 
from  the  numerous  little  pimiacles  and 
towers  it  has  built  up,  **  with  tucked  up 
skirts  and  rubber  shoes^  armed  one  with 
an  axe,  the  other  with  a  spade.**  When 
he  first  saw  the  Beehive,  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  geysers  in  point  of  height, 
throwing  its  stream  two  hundred  feet 
high  from  a  small  aperture,  he  had  a 
pang  in  anticipation  of  the  destruction 
that  he  felt  sure  would  come  upon  it. 
And  with  good  reason.  The  next  day  he 
returned  to  camp  just  in  time  to  run  in 
and  save  the  Beehive,  the  pride  of  the 
Park,  from  the  uplifted  axe  of  a  vomani 
He  urges  the  Government  to  spend  $10,- 
000  or  thereabouts  in  protecting  this 
beautiful  place  from  the  assaults  of  tliese 
iconoclasts,  who  break  down  ten  times 
as  much  as  they  carry  off.  We  regret  to 
see  that  his  recommendation  is  unheeded. 
A  governor  is  appointed  for  the  Puk, 
but  he  has  no  salary,  and  probably  does 
not  remain  on  the  ground.  Captain 
Ludlow  very  truly  says  ^t  the  presence 
of  a  small  pMurty  there  to  open  roads,  pre- 
serve the  Park,  and  keep  a  careful  record 
of  the  geysers  would  well  repay  its  oost 
in  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  plea- 
surable travel  it  would  bring  to  our 
people. 

^^^Reportt^aSeeonnaietaneeiotheTeaowelimM 
IMional  Park  In  the  Summer  o/lSTS.**  By  Wiz<- 
Lzuf  LrrDLOW.  Captain  of  Eogineen.  War  Da- 
nartment,  Waahingtom. 
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-  Me.  Datid  a.  Wslls  has  made  a  good 
dioice  in  presenting  Bastiat^s  writings  on 
political  economy,*  for  his  essays  are  aa 
sound  in  principle  as  they  are  homely  in 
method.  He  tried  to  make  people  see 
the  tnie  meaning  of  the  phiases  and  theo* 
ries  which  are  the  common  staple  of  con- 
versation among  the  indnstrial  classes. 
For  instance,  he  meets  the  aseerticm  that 
m  conntry  gauis  wealth  when  the  gOT- 
emment  employs  a  great  number  of  peo- 
ple by  pointing  out  that  the  personal 
expenditures  of  the  people  are  reduced 
by  just  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  When 
ti^e  government  takes  a  dollar  from  a 
citizen  to  pay  a  laborer,  the  citizen  has 
Jttst  one  dollar  less  to  hire  the  laborer 
for  his  own  use.  The  country  gains  no 
wealth  by  such  a  trai^action,  but  merely 
makes  an  exchange  of  employers.  This 
proposition,  which  M«  Bastiat  insists 
upon  through  many  arguments,  is  of 
more  vital  interest  to  France  than  to  us. 
It  refers  to  a  form  of  folly  that  is  chrome 
there,  but  sporadic  here,  and  its  most 
threatening  outbreak  (during  the  ''ring 
rule  "  in  New  York)  was  violently  cured 
by  the  panic  of  1878.  But  the  impor- 
tance of  inculcating  sound  views  on  this 
subject  is  just  as  necessary  here  as  there. 
Probably  the  larger  part  of  Tweed's  steal- 
ings ultimately  found  their  way  to  la- 
boring men,  but  who  shall  say  that  New 
York  has  gained  wealth  by  his  career? 
M.  Bastiat's  views  on  interest,  capital, 
taxes,  encouragement  of  fine  arts  by  the 
State,  public  works,  the  spendthrift, 
government,  etc.,  are  excellent,  and  ex- 
pressed  in  an  ingenious  and  taking  way. 
It  is  hard  to  give  to  dissertations  on  such 
subjects  that  ''blood-curdling  interest" 
which  Mark  Twain  promised  in  his  agri- 
enltural  memoranda;  but  M.  Bastiat  cer- 
tainly unites  an  unusual  interest  of  style 
to  sensible  and  simple  views.  Mr.  Wells 
may  count  the  reproduction  of  these  es- 
says as  one  of  the  many  valuable  public 
services  he  has  done  his  countrymen. 


A  HiT5T>iun>  and  four  years  have  pass- 
ed since  John  Howard  paid  that  visit  to 
Bedford  jail  which  first  directed  his  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  the  pris- 
oners' condition.  The  work  began  with 
the  study  of  prisons;  a  hundred  years 

•**EuttU9(fnPolUkal  Economy,^  B7FRBDB- 
KCK  Bastiat.  TraD«Utlon  revised  hj  David  A. 
Wells.    New  York :  Q.  P.  Patzuun*s  Sons. 


has  turned  it  into  the  study  of  the  pris- 
oner. Mr.  Dngdale*  discovered  in  1874 
the  criminal  family  which  has  become 
notorious  as  containing  Margaret,  "the 
mother  of  criminals."  She  was  one  of 
six  sisters,  of  whom  one  is  not  traceable; 
four  gave  rise  to  mixed  criminal  and 
pauper  lines,  and  Margaret  to  a  distinct 
tively  criminal  line.  To  these  sisters 
M^.  Dugdale  gives  the  name  Jukes^  and 
he  has  followed  up  seven  generations, 
containing  540  known  persons  of  Juke 
blood,  and  100  known  persons  of  other 
blood  who  became  allied  to  the  Jukes  in 
one  way  or  another.  All  told,  this  crim- 
inal family  contains  709  known  persons, 
and  probably  500  undiscovered  members, 
forming  the  most  numerous  criminal 
lineage  ever  studied.  Mr.  Dugdale*s 
pamphlet  is  a  profoundly  interesting 
analysis  of  the  history  of  this  family, 
and  the  tendencies  tliat  have  governed 
it.  The  remarkable  fact  is  developed 
tiiat  the  strongest  criminal  tendencies 
are  on  the  female  side,  and  pauper  ten- 
dencies on  the  male  side.  Crime  and 
pauperism  are  psychologically  one  and 
the  same,  one  or  the  other  being  mani- 
fested as  the  individual's  character  is 
strong  or  weak.  A  life  may  exhibit  an 
innocent  childhood,  a  criminal  maturity, 
and  a  pauper  old  age.  The  same  phases 
may  be  developed  more  slowly,  and  ap- 
pear in  successive  generations,  or  even  in 
alternate  generations.  Intemperance  is 
no  doubt  frequently  the  immediate  cause 
of  crime,  as  seen  in  so  many  murders. 
But  Mr.  Dugdale  shows  that  the  common 
belief  that  criminal  tendencies  are  the 
result  of  intemperance  is  not  true,  while 
the  reverse  is  true,  that  these  tendencies 
produce  physical  degeneration,  which 
craves  the  stimulus  of  drink.  These  in- 
vestigations show  that  the  pauper  is  al- 
most irreclaimable.  His  mental  weak- 
ness neutralizes  every  effort  made  for  his 
welfare,  but  the  active  criminal  has 
strength  enough  to  do  better  if  he  will. 
As  to  women,  it  is  shown  that  their  im* 
morality  is  tiie  precise  counterpart  of 
crime  in  the  man,  and  it  is  to  this  fact 
tiiat  we  owe  the  steady  development  of 
our  criminal  population.  Illegitimacy 
is  not  in  itself  a  cause  of  crime,  but  tha 

•  **Th$  JutB$,    A  Stady  in  Crime,  Psoperisn, 

Disease,  tnd  Heredity.**    Bj  IL  "L.  DneDAui. 

With  an  Introdnctlon  by  Elisha  Hanis,  M.  D. 
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enTironment  of  neglect  in  which  tlie  il- 
legitimate Hve  is, a  fruitful  cause.  We 
cannot  detail  all  the  conolusious  of  this 
dose  and  exhaustive  study  of  criminal 
character.  They  are  as  numerous  as 
they  are  disagreeable  to  read  and  oon- 
template. 

—Dr.  Bowen's  pamphlet  on  "Dyspep- 
sia," published  by  Loring,  is  so  good,  so 
comforting,  and  so  plain  to  persons  who 
do  not  know  any  more  of  medicine  than 
is  necessary  to  have  the  various  dis- 
eases, that  we  are  glad  to  pobit  it  out 
to  our  readers.  He  says  there  is  no  case 
of  d]r8pepsia  that  cannot  be  cured,  ex- 
cept such  as  are  complicated  with  other 
troubles  that  are  necessarily  fatal.  He 
opposes  the  starvation  treatment,  but 
does  not  give  general  directions  for  cure, 
saying  that  each  case  must  be  studied 
and  treated  for  itself. 


Dr.  SriLLMAir's  "  Seeking  the  Golden 
Fleece"*  is  worth  reading  for  its  faithful 
picture  of  a  long  sea  voyage  in  the  olden 
time.  Nearly  a  hundred  passengers  left 
New  York  in  the  Pacific,  the  captain  and 
owner  being  obliged  to  slink  on  board, 
to  avoid  attachments  sued  out  against 
them  by  other  passengers  who  were  dis- 
satisfied and  left  behind.  The  voyage 
consumed  194  days,  and  the  narrative  of 
its  incidents  is  mudi  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  book.  As  to  the  author's  ex- 
perience in  California,  we  can  sum  it  up  in 
the  common  phrase,  "The  old  story." 
He  was  one  of  the  first  argonauts.  He 
saw  Sacramento  when  it  had  half-a-doz- 
en shanties,  San  Francisco  when  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  goods  lay  on  the  hill- 
sides, for  lack  of  sufficient  vnurehouses, 
when  the  mines  were  yielding  well,  and 
cooks  were  cheap  at  $900  a  month.  Dr. 
StiUman's  narrative  is  one  of  the  best 
that  has  appeared  of  California  in  the 
days  of  the  pioneers. 

Me.  Habbbeton  shows  how  fit  he  is  to 
be  the  editor  of  selections  from  standard 
authors  by  publishing  the  Roger  de  Cov- 
erly  papersf  without  a  note  or  emenda- 

•**8eMnff  tti»  Golden  FUeoB,  A  Beoord  of  Pio- 
neer Life  in  Oalifofnia.**  By  J.  D.  B.  Stillmav. 
A.  Borneo  A  Co. 

i**8ir  Roger  (UOowrti/:  OonBirtliig  of  the  Pa- 
pen  BeUtfaig  to  Sir  Boger,  wbich  were  OriginaUy 
Pnbliebed  in  the  *  Spectator.'  *>  With  an  Intro- 
dnctonr  Eesay  by  John  Habbvbtox.  New 
Yoric :  G.  P.  Patnam't  Bona.    $1^25. 


tion.  We  have  these  celebrated  num- 
bers of  the  ''Spectator  "  in  all  the  grace 
and  humor  of  the  originals,  and  with  the 
quaint  flavor  which  age  has  necessarily 
added  to  them  unimpaired.  The  editor 
informs  us  that  after  a  careful  hunt 
throng  the  book  market,  he  finds  the 
previous  editions  of  Sir  Roger  out  of 
print,  and  for  that  reason  be  publishes 
this  one,  though  his  first  plan  for  the  '*  Se- 
lect British  Essayists  "  did  not  include  it. 
He  thinks  the  publication  peculiarly 
timely  now,  when  ''the  standard  of  let- 
ters threatens  to  become  vastly  different 
from  that  under  which  English  literar 
ture  has  gained  whatever  it  possesses  of 
real  value."  We  do  not  agree  with  him 
in  anticipating  tiie  complete  shelving  of 
Sir  Roger  in  case  this  threatened  change 
really  takes  place.  In  all  times  the  real* 
ly  gi«at  authors  will  be  read  by  the  few, 
uid  talked  about  by  the  many.  But 
however  that  may  be,  Mr.  Habberton^s 
handsome  and  convenient  collection  of 
these  papers  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
many  who  are  glad  to  learn  how  famous 
authors  wrote,  and  yet  have  not  taste 
enough  for  classical  reading  to  attack 
the  whole  **  Spectator ''  itself. 


Thb  disciples  of  Swedenborg  will  read 
with  interest  a  little  book  of  a  mildly 
controversial  character  by  B.  F.  Bar- 
rett, which  endeavors  to  show  what  the 
New  Church  really  is.*  The  controversy 
is  not  with  the  unbelievers  in  Sweden- 
borg, but  with  some  prominent  persons 
among  his  disciples.  Its  object  is  to 
show  that  the  New  Jerusalem,  or  New 
Church,  is  not  an  organized  and  visible 
body  of  people  united  by  a  creed  and  a 
form  of  worship  more  or  less  unifomu 
This  view,  althoug^t  ss  the  vrriter  says,  it 
has  prevailed  among  the  studoits  of  Swe- 
denborg for  nearly  a  hundred  years  and 
is  probably  held  by  a  large  majority  of 
them  at  the  present  day,  he  reguds  as  on 
utterly  mistaken  conception.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  regards  the  theory  of  separa- 
tion as  false  and  vicious.  The  function  of 
Swedenborgianism,  if  so  it  must  be  call- 
ed, he  believes  to  be  to  uproot  and  de- 

•  **The  New  Church:  Ito  Natnie  and  Wbere- 
aboat.  Being  a  Critical  Bzamlnatlon  of  Uie  Pop> 
nlar  Theory,  with  some  lllustratiooa  of  its  Ten- 
dency and  Legitimate  Froito  "  By  B.  F.  Bab- 
RXTT.  lemo,  pp.  818.  Philadelphia:  Claztoiv 
Bemsen  A  Haffcdflnger.  ^-^  j 
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stroj  the  mlschieyons  spirit  of  sect,  to 
exalt  charity  above  faith,  life  above  doc- 
trine, both  inside  and  outside  of  all  the 
churches.  This  he  regards  as  that  seo* 
ond  coming  of  the  Lord  which  Sweden- 
borg  taught;  and  this  he  sees  in  the  signs 
of  the  times.  Few  of  us  know  really 
what  Swedonborgianism  is;  and  some  of 
us  have  tried  in  vain  to  discover  what 
there  is  in  it  which  captivates  some  clear- 
headed as  well  as  true-hearted  men. 
But  if  this  be  Swedenborgianism,  who  of 
us  is  there  that  will  not  bid  it  God 
speed? 

— "  The  Library  of  Swedenborg,"*  edit- 
ed by  Mr.  Barrett,  is  to  consist  of  twelve 
handy  volumes,  giving  a  complete  sum- 
mary of  Swedenborg's  system  in  a  series 
of  extracts  from  his  writings,  grouped 
together  under  appropriate  headings,  in- 
dicating the  special  doctrine  they  illus- 
trate. These  volumes  are  of  the  most 
convenient  size  and  neatly  printed  and 
bound.  They  are,  in  short,  in  every  re- 
spect in  contrast  with  the  bulky  tomes  in 
which  Swedenborg's  system  is  usually 
and  so  repulsively  presented.  Three 
volumes  of  the  series  have  thus  far  been 
published. 

A  BOOK  the  author  of  which  publishes 
his  own  portrait  as  a  frontispiece  is 
opened  with  prejudice  by  most  sensible 
men,  we  believe,  and  phrenology  is  not 
regarded  with  great  favor  by  the  major- 
ity of  such  readers.  But  here  is  a  book 
which  is  able  to  stand  up  against  both 
these  prejudices.!  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  phrenology,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  hearty  approval  of  the  methods  of 

•  "  Volume  Third  Th»  Bwedenborg  Ubraryy 
Edited  by  B.  F.  Babbbtt.  Freedom,  Rationali- 
ty, and  Catholicity.  From  the  Writings  of 
Bmannel  Swendenboig.  Philadelphia :  Claxton, 
"B^iT^Mon  A  Haff eUnger. 

t "  Bow  to  Teach  aooording  to  Teo^^erament 
and  MenuU  DetetopmerU;  or,  Phrenology  in  the 
School  Boom  and  the  Family.  '^  By  Nblsoh  Si- 
sn.   16mo,pp.  881.   NewYock:  Wells  ^b  Go. 


teaching  which  are  recommended  by  Mr. 
Sizer.  He  would  have  the  teacher  study 
his  pupil,  watoh  the  action  of  his  min^ 
detect  his  propensities,  and  then  direct 
his  efforts  accordingly.  The  author  does 
not  content  himself  with  generalities; 
he  goes  into  particulars;  he  indicates 
temperaments,  describes  mental  traits 
and  modes  of  action,  and  gives  good 
counsel  as  to  their  direction.  His  views 
of  training  include  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  mental  side  of  the  pupil,  and  also 
his  physical  nature.  Children  trained 
according  to  the  system  here  recommend- 
ed and  set  forth  would  have  the  most 
made  of  them  that  their  organizations 
permit.  We  commend  the  book  to  all 
teachers  and  parents.  It  will  interest 
them,  and  if  they  study  it  and  follow  its 
counsels,  it  will  profit  their  children. 
As  to  the  phrenology  of  it,  they  may 
let  that  go.  Like  the  allegory  of  "  The 
Faerie  Queene,'*  it  won't  bite  them. 


In  poetry  we  have  before  us  this  month 
only  a  sacred  tragedy,  the  writer  of 
which  we  fear  has  been  misled  into  verse- 
writing  by  an  ambition  to  justify  his 
parents'  choice  of  a  name.*  The  in- 
cidents of  his  tragedy  are  of  course 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament,  and 
in  every  case  in  which  they  are  in 
any  way  modified  it  is  for  the  worse. 
His  poetry  reminds  us  of  that  dreary 
stuff  that  was  written  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Marlowe  and  the  other  Eli- 
zabethan dramatists.  We  wonder  that 
the  writer  undertook  a  subject  which  had 
been  so  ably  handled  by  others  before  him, 
and  particularly  by  Charles  Heavysege, 
to  whose  vigorous  and  highly  picturesque 
dramatic  poemf  we  direct  the  attention  of 
our  poetry-loving  readers. 

•  ''Kina  Soul:  A  Tn^edy.**  By  Btboh  A. 
Bbooks.  IQmo,  pp.l44^  I9ew  Toik  :  Nelaon  A 
Phillips. 

t  PahllBbed  by  Oigood  A  Compaziy. 
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—  The  result  of  months  of  agitation 
and  negotiation  is  that  to  Russia  is  left 
the  tAsk  of  driving  the  Turks  out  of  Eu- 
rope single-handed.  Well«  Russia  is  con- 
tent, and  not  only  content,  but  pleased. 
She  does  not  object  to  being  left  to  seek 
her  own  ends  by  her  own  means,  and 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have 
all  the  other  powers  take  the  position  of 
disinterested  bystanders  while  she  whops 
poor  little  Johnny  Turk,  and  takes  as 
much  as  she  likes  of  his  territory  by  way 
of  indemnity.  She  meant  this  all  along, 
and  it  has  been  amusing  to  see  how  she 
has  with  a  combination  of  tact  and  per- 
sistency attained  her  end.  Of  course  as 
to  her  motives  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
they  are  purely  philanthropic  and  reli- 
gious. It  is  for  the  Christians  in  the 
Turkish  provinces,  about  whom  England 
began  the  disturbance,  the  result  of  which 
promises  to  be  Russia's  success  and  her 
own  discomfiture.  The  attitude  of  Tur- 
key wins  respect  and  sympathy.  It  has 
been  manly  in  tone,  and  in  diplomacy  not 
unskilfuL  The  Turks  have  always 
shown  a  combination  of  stubbornness 
and  craft  which  have  made  them,  except 
in  the  field,  more  than  a  match  for  their 
Christian  eneMes.  Without  approving 
Turkish  faith  or  life,  we  may  yet  admire 
the  firmness  and  dignity  with  which  they 
have  refused  to  submit  to  a  dictation 
which  would  exclude  them  from  the  rank 
of  independent  nations.  They  made  the 
mistake  of  not  putting  the  Czar  palpably 
in  the  wrong,  which  they  would  have 
done  by  sending  the  embassy  to  St 
Petersburg  to  treat  of  disarmament.  But 
he  would  have  probably  wriggled  out  of 
this  position  in  some  way;  and  of  this 
they  may,  have  felt  sure.  Plainly  the 
Turks  feel  that  they  are  in  a  crisis  of 
their  national  existence,  and  they  are 
desperate.  They  know  of  course  that 
between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  there 
is  a  determination  to  drive  them  out  of 
Europe,  and  that  their  only  safety  thus 
far  has  been  in  the  rivalry  and  jealousy 
of  those  two  powers.  Since  the  effort  is 
to  be  made,  they  feel  that  they  are  in  as 
good  a  condition  to  resist  it  now  as  they 


ever  will  be;  and  with  the  desperation  of 
their  character  they  have  gone  into  the 
imequal  fight  What  will  be  the  end,  no 
one  can  foresee;  but  of  one  thing  we  may 
be  sure,  that  the  British  Government  will 
not  fight  for  the  Turks,  and  as  certainly 
they  will  not  fight  with  Russia  against 
them.  Neither  Germany  nor  Austria  is 
likely  to  spend  blood  and  treasure  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  Russia.  Th^ne- 
fore,  although  some  publicists  look  for  a 
great  change  in  the  map  of  Europe,  it 
seems  rather  that  the  result  of  the  war, 
even  if  it  be  unfavorable  to  Turkey,  will 
be  little  more  than  the  liberation  and  au- 
tonomy of  one  or  two  of  the  provinces. 

—  The  personal  nature  of  our  politics 
was  never  more  apparent  than  it  is  at 
present.  On  ail  sides,  and  in  regard  to 
all  questions,  we  meet  with  evidence  of 
it.  Whether  it  be  in  regard  to  great 
questions  of  national  importance,  the 
formation  of  parties,  or  some  little  State 
or  county  matter,  the  point  generally 
first  raised  is  how  Mr.  or  Mr. 


will  be  likely  to  feel  about  it 

The  subject  is  not  discussed  upon  broad 
grounds  of  right,  of  law,  or  of  policy, 
but  with  regard  to  the  effect  that  it  wUl 
have  upon  such  or  such  an  *' interest," 

which  is  represented  by  Mr. ,  the 

said  interest  being  sometimes  that  of  a 
railway,  or  a  *'  ring,"  but  generally  that 
of  a  knot  of  professional  politicians. 
This  seems  strange  in  a  country  where 
the  government  is  '*  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people. "  Our  democ- 
racy has  subjected  us  to  the  condition  of 
the  old  Roman  clients.  Wo  do  not  have 
leaders  in  politics,  but  users;  men  who 
use  us  for  their  own  advantage. 

—  Chikjl  and  Japan  are  turning  the 
tables  upon  us  bravely.  We  have  been 
sending  missionaries  to  them  for  two 
hundred  years  and  more,  and  now  a 
young  disciple  of  Buddha  comes  among 
us  to  criticise  our  religion  and  to  tell  na 
that  the  moral  principles  and  the  con- 
duct of  Christians  are  of  a  lower  standard 
than  those  taught  by  Confucius;  and  a 
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Japanese  publicist  criticises  our  politics 
in  our  leading  review,  and  tells  us  that 
we  are  the  slowest  people  on  the  face  of 
the  earthy  and  are  tied  hand  and  foot  by 
our  paper  constitutions.  There  will 
probably  not  be  many  oonrerts  to  Bud- 
dhism; and  as  probably  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  set  aside 
as  a  worthless  piece  of  paper  in  this  gen- 
•ration.  None  the  less,  however,  are 
Chese  return-missionary  efforts  of  our  ex- 
tremely Oriental  friends  very  significant 
signs  of  the  times.  They  show  two 
things:  first,  the  little  real  effect  which, 
after  all,  the  West  has  produced  upon 
the  East;  and  last,  the  freedom  of 
thought  and  discussion  which  is  now  per- 
Tading  the  world.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
0ur  Chinese  and  Japanese  critics  will  be 
listened  to  with  respect;  and  that  not  in 
a  mere  spirit  of  tolerance  and  politeness. 
The  world  has  changed  its  position  great- 
ly in  such  respects  within  the  last  thirty 
or  fifty  years.  The  petition  in  the  Eng- 
lish prayer-book  in  favor  of  **Jews,  Turks, 
heretics,  and  infidels,"  which  found  its 
counterpart  in  the  extemporaneous 
prayers  of  other  orthodox  religious  sects, 
is  beginning  to  sound  rather  antiquated. 
The  idea  of  holding  up  Dr.  Gottheil,  for 
instance,  as  a  proper  subject  for  especial 
prayer,  is  to  most  sensible  people  rather 
ridiculous,  however  good  Christians  they 
may  be.  Investigation  has  found  the 
principles  of  a  high  morality  in  other  re- 
ligions creeds  than  those  of  Western  Eu- 
rope and  America;  and  charity,  that 
ofaiefest  of  Christian  virtues,  has  taught 
us  to  judge  others,  if  we  judge  them  at 
all,  by  standards  of  general  application 
with  allowance  for  peculiar  conditions. 
We  have  discovered  that  political  saga- 
city was  not  confined  to  the  founders  of 
the  political  systems  of  modem  Europe. 
It  is  found  that  the  human  mind  is  much 
the  same  under  like  conditions  in  all 
countries  and  in  all  times;  and  we  are 
approaching  gradually  to  Tennyson*8 
"parliament  of  man  "  and  ''  federation 
6f  the  witfld." 

—  A  SADiHEB  story  has  not  been  told 
for  a  long  while  than  that  of  the  mother 
and  daughter  who  were  excluded  from 
the  Shaker  settlement  at  Whitewater, 
where  they  had  been  for  fourteen  years, 
and  after  leaving  which,  and  seeking  in 
vain  the  means  of  livelihood,  they,  in 
despair,  took  poison,  and  died  in  each 


other*s  arms.  The  sadness  is  not  so 
much  in  their  death;  for  to  that  they 
were  at  any  time  liable;  and  loving  eaoh 
other  fondly,  as  they  manifestly  did,  in 
their  voluntary  death  they  were  not  di- 
vided. But  the  mother  was  at  first  driv- 
en to  the  Shaker  community  fourteen 
years  ago,  with  her  little  girl,  because 
she  had  been  deserted  by  the  father  of 
her  child,  to  whom  she  had  not  been 
married.  She  had  weakly  yidided  to  the 
impulse  of  nature  without  fortifying  her- 
self by  a  legal  claim  upon  the  father  of 
her  child,  and  the  world,  instead  of  treat- 
ing her  tenderly  and  helping  her,  turned 
its  back  upon  her  and  told  her  that  she 
and  the  child  that  she  had  borne  were  fit 
only  to  starve  or  to  live  in  a  coimty  poor 
bouse.  After  fourteen  years  of  the  cold, 
colorless,  and  unnatural  life  of  the  Sha- 
kers, the  daughter  showed  that  she  was 
not  an  abstraction  or  a  forked  radish, 
and  behaved  like  a  woman,  perhaps  not 
a  prudent  one,  to  the  young  men  of  the 
community.  She  was  told  that  such  be- 
havior was  only  fit  for  the  world's  peo- 
ple, and  that  she  and  her  daughter  must 
go.  But  the  world's  people  had  driven 
out  the  mother  herself  upon  something 
such  grounds  years  before;  and  now 
when  she  came  back  she  was  met  by  the 
same  stony  front.  Let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood; we  are  not  justifying  or  even 
palliating  the  mother's  conduct.  We 
pass  that  point  by  without  consideration. 
But  the  point  remains  that  for  an  error, 
which,  however  great,  was  in  the  course 
of  nature,  the  mother  became  an  outcast^ 
and  that  for  indiscretion,  also  in  the 
course  of  nature,  on  the  daughter's  pari, 
both  afterward  were  turned  away  from 
the  Shaker  community;  and  then  they 
found  the  world  so  hard,  and  life  in  it  so 
bitter,  that,  although  one  was  still  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  the  other  in  its  early 
morning,  they  chose  rather  death  to- 
gether. They  might  have  been  base  and 
unnatural,  hard-hearted,  malicious,  slan- 
derous, revengeful,  covetous,  grasping, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  happiness  and, 
within  the  law,  of  the  rights  of  others, 
the  mother  mi^t  not  have  loved  her 
child,  the  child  might  not  have  loved  her 
mother,  and  yet  the  world  irould  not 
have  driven  them  to  the  Shakers  and  the 
Shakers  would  not  have  driven  them  out 
again  into  the  world  to  die.  It  is  an  old 
story,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  an  old 
wrong,  of  which  CTeiyjffgj  ^dj^m^gle 
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with  an  nnperrerted  heart  admits  the 
cnielty  in  the  abstract,  but  of  which  the 
oollectiye  world  is  alwajs  ready  to  be 
guilty.  A  woman  who  "gets  a  hus- 
band," no  matter  by  what  base  arts  or 
design,  is  "leceived";  a  woman  who 
gives  the  world  a  child  otherwise  than 
according  to  law  is  cast  out,  often  by 
those  who  are  not  worthy  to  touch  the 
hem  of  her  garment.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  justify  women  who  err  in  this  way  be- 
fore condemning  the  pharisaic  righteous- 
ness which  stones  them  into  despair. 
*<  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee.  Go  and 
sin  no  more," 

—  Compare  the  wrong  done  in  such  a 
case  with  the  conduct  of  a  ''respecta- 
ble "  young  woman  whose  sudden  disap- 
pearance from  her  home  near  Waterf ord, 
New  York,  caused  much  excitement. 
She  reappeared  after  a  week's  absence, 
and  accused  three  young  men  of  the  place 
of  abducting  her.  They  were  rather 
wild  fellows,  and  they  were  arrested. 
But  upon  inyestigation  the  story  was 
found  to  be  a  pure  fabrication.  The 
girl  had  gone  suddenly  ofl  to  visit  some 
of  her  relatives;  and  to  gratify  some 
feeling,  whatever  it  might  have  been, 
she  trumped  up  this  accusation.  It  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  fouler,  baser 
act^  And  yet  she  will  not  be  an  outcast; 
she  is  ''respectable";  no  one  will  ven- 
ture to  call  her  a  "  bad  girl."  But  sup- 
pose that  He  who  said  "neither  do  I 
condemn  thee"  were  to  decide  between 
the  relative  fitness  of  the  two  for  a  place 
in  His  kingdom— is  there  imy  doubt  in 
whose  favor  He  would  speak?  The  law 
cannot  decide  as  He  would  decide;  and 
the  world  is  right  in  insisting  upon  the 
chastity  of  woman ;  but  is  the  world  right 
in  regarding  chastity  as  the  only  female 
virtue,  or  at  least  in  regarding  a  lapse 
from  continence  as  the  only  wrong  which 
should  exclude  woman  from  the  pale  of 
decent  society,  and  deprive  her  of  a  right 
to  earn  her  living  among  other  women? 
Is  it  right  in  asking  only  one  question  in 
regard  to  a  woman's  conduct  and  in  "  re- 
ceiving "  a  married  woman,  merely  be- 
cause she  is  married,  although  she  may 
make  her  home  a  little  hell  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  children?  We  are  not  ad- 
vocating looseness  upon  the  former 
point,  but  only  comparing  the  world's 
treatment  of  natural  error  with  its  treat- 
ment of  essential  and  malicious  wrong- 


doing. If  the  one  should  be  con* 
demned— and  it  should  be — what  should 
be  done  in  case  of  the  oth^?  Mo- 
tive gives  every  act  its  true  character; 
and  if  we  teach  women  that  a  life  filled 
with  acts  the  motives  of  which  are  mean 
and  malicious  may  be  "respectable," 
are  we  not  subjecting  them  to  a  daily 
discipline  of  moral  degradation? 

—  And  with  it  all  there  is  such  a  fool- 
ish, deplorable,  ruinous  neglect  of  the 
proper  instruction  of  young  women. 
They  are  taught  heaps  of  things  that  are 
of  no  possible  use  to  them,  and  they  are 
not  taught  those  which  concern  them 
most  nearly.  Here  is  this  miserable 
"  Throop-Prioe  "  affair,  as  it  is  called,  in 
which  a  young  lady  belonging  to  a  fam« 
ily  of  some  culture  and  social  positioii  is 
actually  taken  before  a  clergyman  and 
half  married  before  she  knows  it;  but 
suspecting  that  something  is  wrong,  and 
being  assured  by  the  clergyman  that  the 
ceremony  he  is  performing  solemnizes  a 
real,  binding  marriage,  she  flies  off,  but 
is  immediately  induced  to  go  before  the 
Mayor,  and  is  there  married  out  of  hand 
when  she  meant  to  do  no  such  thing. 
It  seems  incredible;  but  it  is  actually 
true.  We  make,  as  we  should  do,  an  aw- 
ful fuss  about  marriage,  and  a  good 
marriage  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  desire  of 
a  young  woman's  heart,  and  yet  in  re- 
gard to  all  the  essentials  of  marriage  as 
well  as  the  duties  and  personal  relations 
of  married  life,  we  leave  them  in  igno- 
rance. There  would  seem  to  be  but  two 
ways  about  this  matter:  one,  the  Fren«di 
way  of  keeping  young  girls  in  secluaioa 
and  absolute  ignorance,  and  then  marry- 
ing them  off  as  a  sort  of  business  trans- 
action—an arrangemept  that  does  not  suit 
our  social  life,  and  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, does  not  tend  to  produce  the  best 
state  of  morals  in  France;  the  other  to 
give  young  girls  reascmable  liberty,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  their  parents 
and  family,  but  in  this  case  to  arm  them 
with  knowledge,  to  let  th^m  know  whit 
marriage  is  legally,  ceremonially,  social- 
ly, and  physiologically.  This  is  a  sale 
way,  and  the  only  safe  one.  Let  this  be 
done,  and  then  if  a  girl  "goes  wrong" 
in  any  way,  it  is  merely  one  of  those  un- 
avoidable misfortunes  which  some  of  na 
have  to  encounter. 

—Was  tbore  e^^.ft^i^g  e^maan^ 
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M  this  blue-glass  craze  that  has  taken 
possession  of  about  two-thirds  of  those 
who  are  included  in  the  term  "erery- 
bodj  "?  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were 
no  limit  to  man's  credulity,  particularly 
upon  those  subjects  which  concern  him 
most  nearly,  religion  and  the  preserra- 
tion  of  bodily  health.  In  both  he  is 
ready  to  listen  to  any  plausible  person 
who  will  tell  him  to  *'do  some  great 
thing.'*  Tell  him  that  he  must  live  a 
life  morally  pure  and  physically  clean 
and  sober,  that  he  must  not  sin  against 
his  own  consciousness  of  right,  and  that 
he  must  wash  himself  and  eat  simple, 
wholesome  food,  conform  himself  to 
the  indications  of  his  physical  struo- 
ture,  and  he  will  assent  in  a  care- 
less way,  and  immediately  violate  every 
rule  of  sound  morals  and  physiology. 
But  tell  him  that  he  must  make  a  pil- 
grimage to  Bome,  or  that  he  must  lift 
six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  daily,  swal- 
low pills  and  bitters,  or  live  in  a  blue 
conservatory,  and  he  will  prick  up  his 
long  ears,  and  do  it  if  he  can.  What 
wonder  that  quacks  all  make  money,  and 
that  the  ''patent  medicine  interest" 
should  have  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress t  But  quacks  and  patent  medi- 
cines usually  must  have  the  benefit  of  a 
few  years  of  copious  advertising  before 
they  effect  their  purpose;  whereas  blue 
glass  was  written  into  popular  favor  with 
the  dash  of  a  pen.  It  trebled  in  price  in 
less  than  so  many  weeks.  The  notion 
that  light  should  be  filtered  of  every  ray 
but  the  blue  one  to  produce  the  b^  ef- 
fect upon  the  human  body  and  brain  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  fantastic  that 
has  been  broached  since  the  days  of  the 
medical  mountebanks.  The  best  use  to 
which  this  glass  can  be  put  is  to  the 
making  of  hot-beds.  Let  our  early  leir 
tuce  and  pease  by  all  means  be  brought 
forward  under  sashes  glazed  in  blue. 
What  cauliflowers  we  shall  have,  and 
what  cabbages!  At  present  the  crop  of 
cabbage  heads,  to  be  sure,  promises  to  be 
very  large  through  the  intervention  of 
blue  glass;  but  much  the  greater  num- 
ber of  them  appear  to  be  growing  upon 
human  shoulders* 

—  SciBKCK,  or  self-styled  science,  how- 
ever, insists  on  playing  its  tricks  with 
colors  as  with  other  matter— if  color  be 
matter.    There  is  now  a  budding  theory 


that  the  eye  Is  and  always  has  beeil  in  a 
state  of  development,  and  that  we  are 
yet  to  discover  new  colors  of  which  we 
have  at  present  no  idea.  In  support  of 
this  it  is  urged  that  in  early  literature 
we  find  only  the  strong  primary  colors 
mentioned — red,  blue,  black;  black, 
however,  being  the  absence  of  true  color. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  other  colors  were 
not  seen;  and  in  support  of  this  it  is 
urged  that  Aristotle  assigns  only  four 
colors  to  the  rainbow.  But  surely  this  is 
scientific  trifling.  It  is  natural  that 
early  writers  upon  any  subject  should 
notice  only  the  strongest  and  most  sa- 
lient points  connected  with  it.  Its  finer 
gradations  become  the  subject  of  subse- 
quent discussion.  Particularly  might 
this  be  expected  to  be  the  case  in  the 
ruder  states  of  society.  It  is  not  that 
the  senses  cannot  perceive ;  for  the  savage 
senses  are  very  keen,  as  is  well  known, 
but  that  language,  perhaps  even  the 
mind,  does  not  discriminate.  It  is  con- 
tent with  broad  and  marked  distinctions. 
So  with  regard  to  the  eye  and  color.  We 
may  be  very  sure  that  a  perfect  eye  sees, 
and  has  always  seen,  all  possible  color. 
But  unless  led  thereto  by  science  or  art, 
or  love  of  beauty  in  dress  or  ornamenta- 
tion, the  observer  is  content  with  notic- 
ing the  strong  tints,  red,  blue,  yellow, 
black,  white — and  green  also,  which  is 
so  widely  spread  over  nature.  But  as  to 
a  now  color,  that  is  quite  impossible,  un- 
less some  new  gradation  or  combination 
of  color  may  have  a  new  name  given  to 
it.  For  in  the  spectrum  we  have  a  per- 
fect gradation  of  colors,  all  that  are  in 
the  ray;  and  after  we  pass  the  primaries, 
the  others  are  but  combinations  and 
gradations.  To  get  a  new  color  we  must 
wait  for  a  new  eye  and  a  new  sun. 

—  Whebb  will  the  desire  for  cham- 
pionship not  lead  some  one  of  us,  and 
where  will  it  end?  We  have  champion 
walkers  and  skaters,  champion  boot- 
blacks and  bill-posters;  and  out  at  the 
West  the  other  day  a  lad  employed  in  a 
newspaper  office  to  wrap  papers  for  the 
mails  announced  himself  as  the  cham- 
pion paper- wrapper,  and  challenged  any- 
body to  wrap  with  him — ^the  most  in  so 
many  hours.  The  last  champion  perform- 
ance is  that  of  a  ''professor  of  dan- 
cing*' (Anglece,  a  dancing  master),  who 
waltzed  for  five  consecutive  hours.    It 
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was  kn  occasion.  We  are  told  how,  after 
waltzing  some  half-a-dozen  persons,  male 
and  female,  out  of  breath,  the  *'  intrepid 
professor"  kept  on;  how  he  changed 
partners  without  stopping  his  regular 
steps;  how  he  drank  a  glass  of  wine  now 
and  then,  while  stepping  in  time  to  the 
music;  and  how,  when  after  waltzing 
steadily  for  four  hours  and  a  half,  he 
showed  some  signs  of  faltering,  slices  of 
lemon  were  put  into  his  mouth,  ten  min- 
utes after  swallowing  which  "the  pro- 
fessor revired."  Then  he  became  dizzy, 
and  peppermint  lozenges  were  given 
him.  On  he  went,  and  in  the  last  five 
minutes  of  his  stent  showed  his  pluck  bj 
<* putting  in  fancy  steps*';  and  his  wife, 
who  was  now  his  partner — a  sort  of 
nursing  partner,  it  would  seem — occa- 
sionally whispered  ''nods  of  encourage- 
ment," a  peiformance  which  beats  the 
professor's  all  hollow.  '*  Nods  and  becks 
and  wreathed  smiles "  are  very  natural 
and  very  charming  on  appropriate  occa- 
sions; but  whispered  nods  ure  some- 
thing quite  inconceivable.  The  professor 
held  out,  and  at  half-past  twelve  "a 
grand  huzza  rang  out."  Is  not  this  rather 
a  pitiful  spectacle?  If  a  man  danoes,  lot 
him  dance  well.  If  to  teach  dancing  is 
his  vocation,  let  him  get,  and  let  him, 
prize,  a  reputation  for  teaching  it  welL 
That  is  reasonable  and  respectable.  But 
that  a  man  should  spend  five  whole  con- 
secutive hours,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  day, 
in  dancing  for  the  mere  sake  of  showing 
that  he  could  keep  it  up  and  dance  ever 
so  many  people  down,  is  rather  a  sad  ex- 
hibition of  smallness.  All  these  exhibi- 
tions spring,  not  from  the  desire  to  do 
well,  wliich  is  always  and  in  all  things 
honorable,  bat  from  that  of  doing  some- 
thing that  other  people  cannot  do,  which 
is  not  very  admirable.  Some  other  *  *  pro- 
fessor," not  to  be  bluffed,  will  now  chal- 
lenge this  professor;  and  we  shall  have  a 
dance  for  the  championship.  Then 
some  other  professor  in  Europe  will  be 
fired  with  ambition,  and  we  shall  have 
a  grand  International  Dancing  Contest 
for  the  Championship  of  the  World. 
Well,  it  will  be  a  little  better,  but  not 
much,  than  the  eating  and  drinking 
matches  which  sometimes  take  place  in 
England,  in  which  two  half-beastly  crea- 
tures gorge  and  guzzle  in  a  contest 
wherein  the  victor  would  probably  be 
b<;Aten  by  almost  any  four-legged  swine. 


Emulation  is  a  spur  to  exertion  the  mor- 
al excellence  of  which  is  at  least  ques- 
tionable; and  when  it  leads  to  dancing 
five  hours  on  a  stretch  or  eating  five 
pounds  of  bacon  at  a  sitting,  we  see  a 
little  what  its  essence  is. 

—  Tbe  curiosities  of  advertising  ooma 
out  strongly  at  the  far  West.  Here  is 
the  '*  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  "  all 
ablaze  with  displayed  announcements* 
some  of  which  are  of  an  extraordinary 
and  whimsical  character.  One  man  cries 
out  in  enormous  type,* 'Dead wood  on  get- 
tmg  rich  if  you  only  save  your  money; 
no  need  of  going  to  the  Black  Hills  if 
you  can  buy  Groceries  at  these  figures"; 
another  exclaims  in  very  big  black  letters^ 
"  Store  your  Stoves  I  and  avoid  trouble, 
dirt,  rust,  hard  work,  and  profanity  ** — 
the  latter  a  piece  of  advice  very  pertinent, 
it  woald  seem,  to  the  region;  another 
insinuates  in  a  sort  of  colossal  pica  that 
although  **  Bragg  and  Stick  em  may  have 
a  laiger  stock  of  men's  furnishing  goods 
than  all  the  other  houses  in  the  United 
States  put  together,"  the  right  place  to 
get  things  cheap  and  elegant  b  his  estab- 
lishment (who  are  the  loudly  advertising 
rivals  that  he  pillories  as  Bragg  and 
Stick'em  does  not  appear);  another  firm 
of  traders  announce  themselves  as  the 
"Chicago  Square- Dealing  House";  anr 
other,  a  jeweller,  informs  the  Western 
world  that  in  consequence  of  the  "great 
failure  of  the  Milton  Gold  jewelry  com- 
pany in  London,  their  entire  stock  has 
been  consigned  to  us  to  raise  money  as 
soon  as  possible " — tbe  idea  of  a  con- 
signment from  London  to  Denver  does 
not  seem  to  strike  the  Western  mind 
as  it  does  us  who  are  somewhat  nearer 
London;  two  undertakers  announce 
their  business  by  enormous  printii  of 
black-plumed  hearses;  and  the  paper  it- 
self publishes  a  "  black  list"  of  debts  for 
sale,  ingeniously  adding  that  a  dollar 
a  week  will  be  credited  to  the  debtors  dur- 
ing the  publication;  one  advertisement 
is  headed,  "  Drunkard,  Stopl "  an  appeal 
which  seems  quite  in  place;  for  the  most 
important  and  interesting  announoement 
of  all,  headed,  **  Don't  you  forget  iti "  is 
that  a  certain  man  has  '*  the  best  stock 
of  Straight  Kentucky  Sour-mash  Boui^ 
bon  and  Bye  Whiskey  in  the  Far  West** 
He  may  be  sure  that  the  Denver  pec^ 
will  not  forget  that. 
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"  Thi  Complete  Life  of  General  George 
A.  Custer"  is  now  ready,  having  just 
been  published  by  Sheldon  ft  Co. 

The  book  has  been  elegantly  issued. 
It  contains  many  very  elegant  illustra- 
tions. It  also  has  a  beautiful  steel-plate 
likeness  of  General  Custer,  which  Mr^. 
Custer  pronounces  one  of  the  best  pic- 
tures of  the  General  she  has  ever  seen. 
It  also  has  likenesses  of  Colonel  Tom 
Custer,  Autie  ]ieed,the  General's  nephew, 
Boston  Custer,  and  Captain  Calhoun*  all 
of  whom  fell  with  General  Custer. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  biographies  we  have  read  in  a 
long  time.  It  will  give  the  public  a  vast- 
ly higher  idea  of  the  General  than  they 
have  had  before.  We  copy  from  the 
book  the  following  on  *'  Custer  and  his 
Friends'*: 

AU  the  reports  of  the  Indiani  who  reached  the 
Brltlah  Possessions  were  uumimoiis  in  ssjlng 
that  thej  dreaded  the  sabre  more  than  onytUng, 
and  this  Is  easily  understood  when  their  snpersti- 
tton  as  to  hand  weapons  is  considered.  It  seems 
certain  that  they  wonld  never  hare  reTerenced 
Caater*8  body  as  they  did,  had  he  not  strack  down 
their  best  men  in  that  gttm  hand-to-hand  light, 
wherein,  among  all  the  brave  and  strong,  he  was 
the  bravest  and  best  swordsman  of  all,  the  other 
officers  having  had  bat  little  teaching  in  the  nse 
of  the  sabre.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  known  that 
he  mast  have  died  nnder  dicomstances  of  pecnliar 
heroism  to  win  snch  respect,  and  that  he  was  only 
killed  by  the  bravest  Indian  of  the  whole  North- 
west, a  man  whose  nntlinehing  fortltade  had  en- 
jdded  him  to  hang  in  the  air  for  four  hours  in  the 
BnnDanoe. 

So  f^  a  Caster,  the  brave  eavaUer,  the  Chris- 
tian soldier,  snrroanded  by  foes,  bat  dying  in 
hifMSS«midtliemMikek>ved.  Whoftflwith 
him? 

Tbere  by  his  side  lay  his  brother  Tom,  brave 
Cokmd  Caster,  a  doable  of  the  General,  who  had 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  at  sixteen,  was  an 
officer  at  nineteen,  who  wore  what  no  other  offi- 
cer in  the  army  conld  boast  of,  two  medals,  each 
for  a  flag  taken  from  an  enemy  In  battle.  Brave 
and  gentle,  conrteons  and  tender,  amodel  officer 
of  cavalry,  God  be  with  gallant  Tom  Coster  tOl  the 
lastday.  He  died  Bke  aU  the  Costers,  with  his 
fteetothe  sky  and  his  feet  to  the  foe. 

Not  far  off,  dose  together,  lay  two  more  of  the 
■ama  fSmily,  poor  yoong  Boston  Caster  and  little 
▲■tie  Beed,  Castsff*a  nephew,  eon  of  that  good, 
gentle  Christian  woman,  who  had  saved  Caster 


himself  fh>m  a  reckless  career,  whose  prayers  had 
helped  to  make  him  the  Christian  knight  he  be- 
came. Brave  boys,  neariy  boys  both,  no  sworn 
soldier  of  the  state  conld  die  more  nobly  than  th^y, 
vrho  woald  not  abandon  a  brother  and  kinsman. 
They  conld  do  little  for  him,  bat  they  conld  die 
with  him.  Antie  was  fkeah  flrom  sdiool  a  few 
weeks  before,  and  vdld  to  see  the  Plains  with 
"Undo  Antie.**  To  take  him  along  it  was  necessa- 
ry to  give  him  some  official  employment,  and  Cas- 
ter, knowing  that  the  rough  hard  lifb  would  make 
a  man  of  the  boy,  had  him  and  another  schoolmate 
appointed  herders,  to  help  drive  the  great  herd  of 
cattle  with  the  oolnmn.  Boogh  as  the  lot  was, 
the  lad  never  complained.  Ho  was  seeing  wild  life, 
which  was  all  he  wanted,  and  had  obtained  leave 
to  go  on  this  soont  with  the  General.  Boston 
Cnster*s  oflBdal  position  was  that  of  forage  master 
to  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  which  he  had  held.Bome 
time:  He  had  been  Idr  years  of  a  consumptive  ten« 
den(7,  and  his  only  chance  for  Uf e  was  the  open« 
air  existence  of  the  plains.  How  far  better  for 
him  the  wild  heroic  death  he  died,  under  the  bice 
sky,  flghtlnfT  Ulce  a  true  Custer,  than  the  slow^  lin- 
gerfaig,  ftdUng  end  of  a  consumptive,  which  was 
his  portion  had  he  lived. 

So  dosed  the  Ufe  of  the  three  Costers  and  their 
young  nophcw,  fallen  on  that  stricken  Add.  It 
is  time  to  turn  to  the  comrades  that  fdl  with 
thom. 

There  Is  something  remarkable  In  the  power 
which  Custer  apparently  poesessed  of  attracting  to 
his  side  and  intimate  companionship  the  nobleet 
and  best  of  the  men  with  whom  the  army  brought 
hhnln  contact;  and  the  facts  of  his  death  bring 
out  this  power  in  a  conspicuous  manner.  It  la 
dear  that  when  he  made  the  division  of  the  regi* 
ment  into  battalions  in  the  morning,  Caster  knew 
that  heavy  work  was  coming,  and  intended  to  take 
the  heaviest  work  into  his  own  hands,  as  he  al- 
ways did.  Into  his  own  battalion  he  seems  to 
have  gathered  all  of  his  own  famOlar  friends, 
Indnding  his  three  brothers,  as  knowing  he  oonld 
depend  on  them  to  the  death.  His  confldence  was 
wdl  repaid,  and  we  may  say  to-day,  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  Custer  and  Go8ter*s  friends 
were  the  flower  of  the  Seventh  Calvaky.  Hie 
battalion  that  f  eU  with  Cos  t«r  held  them  nearly 
aU. 

There  was  the  Adjutant,  Brevet  Colond  Wm.  W. 
Cook,  the  last  officer  left  living,  and  whoee  flnal 
HR  broke  the  hearta  of  his  men  and  ended  the 
battle.  Cook  was  a  nodd  of  manly  beanty,  in  a 
very  diflerent  style  from  that  of  Cdhoun.  Fully 
as  tall  (both  were  over  six  feet)  and  as  powerfully 
framed.  Cook  was  the  image  of  a  typical  English 
life  Guardsman,  with  his  high-bred,  aristocratio 
features  and  long,  wavy  black  moustache  and 
whiskers.  like  Keogh,  he  was  a  fordgner,  hav. 
Ing  been  bom  In  Canada,  wheoee  he  entersd  the 
la  the  Twentj-foarth  N< 
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Toik  CiTBliy,  rifltng  to  its  oolonelcj.  The 
reader  has  seen  his  name  freqnently  daring 
easterns  life  on  the  pliina.  One  proud  seatenw 
will  bo  his  best  epitaph.  In  ohoootng  an  officer 
to  command  the  shaipfhoo^ers  oaf  the  Seventh 
CiTaliy  in  the  Washita  camq^aign,  the  qnestlon 
was  not,  says  Caster,  **  to  choose  a  gpod  one,  bat 
among  many  food  to  chooMM«  *«<.**  Hechoae 
Oook.  Let  k  be  wflttsn,  •'Ooiter  siftd  he  waa 
his  best  oOoer.** 

By  his  aide  was  gallant  Tatea,  captain  and  bre- 
Tet  colonel,  tender  and  trae,  a  man,  like  Galhoon, 
of  old  ftonlly  and  gentle  blood,  who  had  not  hesitat- 
ed to  enter  the  ranks  as  a  soldier  in  the  war,  had 
enlisted  as  a  bqy  of  sixteen,  and  woiked  his  way 
up  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Begnlar  Army.  Tatea 
was  a  trae,  stecUng  fellow,  a  soldier  to  the  back- 
boae,  with  the  cra^  company  ot  the  SoTenth. 

At  tiie  oioslng  of  a  ooiioert»  while  a 
yoimg  gentleman  was  stzoggling  with  his 
hat,  oane,  orerooat^  q>era  glass,  and  his 
young  lady's  fan,  all  of  which  he  was  try- 
ing to  retain  on  his  lap,  a  sospioioos 
looking  black  bottle  fdl  on  the  floor 
with  a  thud.  "There,"  he  exclaimed  to 
his  companion,  "  I  shall  lose  my  cough 
medicine*''  That  was  pcesenoe  of  mind 
for  you. 

Bbckipt  for  makin^a  row— Walk  along 
the  pay  ement  of  a  crowded  thoroughfare 
with  a  ladder  on  your  shoulder  and  turn 
around  erery  few  minutes  to  see  if  any- 
body is  making  faces  at  you* 

No  more  beautiful  present  for  a  friend 
can  be  found  tiian  "Our  Poetical  Faror^ 
itesi"  by  Prol  A.  C.  Kendrick.  They 
are  in  two  yolumes,  being  a  First  and 
Second  Series.  The  First  Series  em- 
braces the  best  minor  poems  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  the  Second  the  best 
of  the  longer  English  poems. 

These  Tolumes  contain  the  Tery  gems 
of  English  poetry,  and  are  pnbli^ied  in 
the  most  beautiful  form.  Any  friend 
who  does  not  possess  them  would  be  de- 
lighted with  such  a  present. 

«  Thb  blessed  man  that  preached  for 

us  last  Sunday,"  said  Mrs.  Partington, 
"  served  the  Lord  for  thirty  years— first 
as  a  circus  rider,  then  as  a  locust  preach- 
er, and  last  as  an  exhauster. 

As  the  rain  f^ls  impartially  on  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  so  the  pale  moon- 
beams, that  lend  inspiration  to  the  lover's 
TOWS,  creep  through  the  cracks  in  a  hen 
house  and  show  the  midnight  naturalist, 
where  the  best  pullet  is  roosting. 


THB  DEATH  OF  GBNEBAL 

STUAET. 

JVof»  the  *'Lif$  of  General  CueterJ' 

Whilb  this  was  gdng  cm  in  the  First, 
Alger  was  at  work  with  his  Fifth  Miohi- 
gan,  had  driveQ  the  enemy  through  the 
woods  into  the  open,  and  the  order  was 
given  to  cease  firing,  the  enemy  being 
worsted.  Just  at  that  instant,  a  Confed- 
erate ofllcer,  who  afterward  proved  to  be 
General  J.  B.  B.  Stuart,  rode  up  with 
his  staff  to  within  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  line,  when  a  nuui  of  the  Fifth  fired 
at  him.  John  A.  Huff  of  Company  A 
r^nariced:  "Tom,  you  shoot  too  low, 
and  to  the  left,"  and  turning  to  Colonel 
Alger,  who  was  near,  said, 

"  Colonel,  I  can  fetch  that  man." 

«  Try  him,"  said  Alger. 

Huff  took  a  steady  aim  over  a  fence 
andfired.  TheofficerfeU.  Hufftumedto 
the  Colonel  and  cocUy  said:  "l^ere's  a 
spread  eagle  for  you." 

Huff  had  previously  been  in  Berdan's 
Sharpdiooters,  and  was  an  excellent  shot. 
He  was  killed  a  month  later,  at  Cold 
Harbor. 

After  Stuart's  fall  the  enemy  rallied 
deq>erately  for  a  while,  but  finally  gave 
way  in  a  complete  rout,  before  a  general 
charge  led  by  Ouster,  in  which  the  First* 
fifth.  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Michigan  and 
the  First  Vermont  all  joined  together. 

Thus,  oDce  more,  Custer  had  taken  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  for  his  whole  divis- 
ion, and  driven  the  enemy  fhnn  the 
field. 


Iv  an  article  on  the  habits  of  the  fiy 
the  New  York  Tribune  ably  says: ''  Great 
care  has  to  be  taken  in  eating  huoklebor- 
ries,  because  nothing  pleases  a  fiy  so 
much  as  to  be  mistaken  for  one;  and  if 
he  can  be  baked  in  aoake  and  pass  him- 
self off  on  the  unwary  as  a  currant,  he 
dies  without  regret  ** 

Hs  was  carvingr  at  dinner,  relatesthe 
Cincinnati  '<  Times,"  and  thought  he 
must  talk  to  the  nsthetio-looking  angel 
on  his  right.  **  How  do  you  like  Beetho- 
ven?" said  he  at  a  yenturs.  "Well 
cooked,"  said  die,  interested  in  the  busi* 
ness  at  hand.  Thus  does  a  casual  re* 
mark  often  awake  unexpected  haniKK 
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From  the  New  York  <<  •J€H«rtuil  or 
Contitterce  "  of  December  29: 

"A  Lm  or  Major  Gshsbal  Qk»ob 
A.  CusTBA.— The  tragic  fate  of  this  bril- 
liant cavalry  officer  has  lent  an  interest 
to  all  the  details  of  his  career.  Sheldon 
&  Co.  have  g^^atifled  the  general  desire 
by  publishing  this  complete  biography  of 
the  lamented  hero.  Its  preparation 
seems  to  hare  been  a  labor  of  love  with 
the  author,  Frederick  Whittaker,  brevet 
captain  of  the  Sixth  New  York  Oayalry, 
who  knew  Custer  well,  and  whose  own 
experience  in  the  army  enabled  him  to 
write  with  intelligence  and  accuracy  upon 
the  subject  Captain  Whittaker's  style 
is  concise,  clear,  and  animated.  In  1dm 
the  gallimt  General  has  found  a  thor- 
oughly competent  biographer.  Begin- 
ning with  Custer's  boyhood.  Captain 
Whittaker  follows  him  through  his  ca- 
detship  at  West  Point,  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  lieutenant  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
oiyil  war,  when  he  at  once  distinguished 
himself  by  zeal,  fidelity,  and  courage. 
From  the  first  he  commanded  the  confi- 
dence of  his  superiors  and  the  love  and 
respect  of  his  subordinates.  His  promo- 
tion was  rapid  and  deserved,  because 
earned  in  every  instance  by  skill  and 
bravery  in  the  field.  He  fought  in  all 
the  battles  of  the  Peninsula  under  Gen- 
eral McClellan,  to  whose  staff  he  became 
attached  with  the  rank  of  captain ;  and 
at  the  close  of  that  series  of  momentous 
engagements  received  the  appointment  of 
brevet  brigadier  generaL  With  this 
tank  he  entered  upon  tlie  Gettysburg 
campaign,  where  he  showed  an  extraor- 
dinary capacity  for  handling  troops, 
coupled  with  a  knightly  valor.  His  op- 
erations under  Sheridan  in  the  Winches- 
ter valley,  and  afterward  in  the  many 
battles  about  Richmond,  which  led  to 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  are  fully  and  glow- 
ingly described.  The  work  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
great  war,  apart  from  its  relation  to  the 


life  of  Custer.  This  portion  of  the  biog- 
raphy occupies  about  one-half  of  the 
book,  and  abounds  in  thrilling  adven- 
tures. The  second  g^reat  epoch  of  his 
life  began  with  his  appointment  to  an 
important  command  in  the  Hancock  ex- 
pedition of  1807  on  the  plains.  In  this 
he  rapidly  learned  the  art  of  fighting  the 
Indians,  and  soon  became  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  effl* 
cient  officers  in  that  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  many  skirmishes,  the  haiiv 
breadth  escapes,  the  hardships  and  pri- 
vations which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Custer 
and  his  comrades,  are  vividly  narrated  in 
these  pages.  But  the  crowning  interest 
of  the  book  belongs  to  his  last  campaign 
against  the  Sioux.  The  broad  outlines 
of  this  unfortunate  affair  are  familiar  to 
the  public;  but  the  author  has  made  the 
sad  story  fresh  and  exciting  by  a  presen- 
tation of  new  facts  and  an  exposition  of 
the  reasons  which  brought  the  campaign* 
to  its  disastrous  end.  The  work  is  copi- 
ously illustrated  by  maps,  scenes  of  bat- 
tles, and  portraits.'' 

A  TRAMP  was  recently  met  by  a  hospit- 
able farmer  in  Westchester,  who  asked 
him  if  he  wanted  woric  **  No,"  replied 
the  tramp,  '*what  I  want  is  a  bloody 
shirt  and  plenty  of  money." 

A  CoNNBoncirr  schoolmarm,  who  was 
recently  kissed  in  the  dark  by  mistake, 
explained  her  omission  to  use  any  light 
for  nearly  two  weeks  afterward,  on  the 
ground  of  hard  times. — Brooklyn  Argus. 

"Sambo,  where's  your  master?" 
"  Gone  out."  "  Has  he  left  off  drinking 
yet?"  "Oh,  yes;  he  leave  off  three 
times  this  morning." 

*'I  HAVE  turned  many  a  woman's 
head,"  boasted  a  young  nobleman  of 
France.  "Yes,"  replied  a  Talleyrand, 
"away  from  you." 
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The  longest  sentenoe  on  record  was 
oonsimoted  bj  a  Western  jndge.  He 
sentenced  a  murderer  ior  life,  and  after- 
ward slapped  two  more  years  to  the  sen- 
tence because  the  prisoner  called  him 
"no  gentleman." 

A  coMMVBOiAL  trareller  handed  a  mer- 
chant upon  whom  he  had  called  a  por- 
trait of  his  betrothed,  instead  of  his  busi- 
ness card,  saying  that  he  repres^ited  that 
establishment.  The  merchant  examined 
it  carefully,  remarked  that  it  was  a  fine 
establishment,  and  returned  it  to  the  as- 
tonished and  blushing  trareller^  with  a 
hope  that  he  would  soon  be  admitted 
into  partnership. 

Otto  Ebk,  at  889  Broadway,  furnishes 
portraits  from  life  or  photographs,  either 
in  oil,  pastel,  crayon,  or  water  colors,  in 
the  yery  best  style.  Small  pictures  can 
be  enlMged  arid  made  fully  equal  to  a 
life  portrait,  by  this  finished  artist 

A  SUB-EDITOB  and  a  reporter  were 
quarrelling  one  day  in  the  editor's  room. 
*'  You  are  a  donkey  I  *'  said  the  sub- 
editor. "You  are  another  I'*  replied 
the  reporter,  promptly.  * '  Pooh !  pooh  I " 
retorted  the  sub-editor;  "you  ace  the 
greatest  donkey  I  know  1 "  "  Gentlemen, 
gentlemen,"  said  the  editor,  looking  up 
from  his  desk,  "  you  forget,  I  think,  that 
I  am  present  t "  The  sub-editor  apolo- 
gised. 

Aoomznre.— "  What  kind  of  a  picture 
would  you  prefer,  miss  ? "  inquired  a 
Newark  photographer  of  a  young  lady 
onstomer. 

"  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  take  me  with 
an  expression  as  if  I  were  writing  a  poem 
on  the  CentenniaL" 

Tex  British  goremment  allows  its  sol- 
diers a  regular  ration  of  ale.  Many  of 
our  soldiers  wish  that  our  goremment 
too  could  be  brought  to  consider  the  ra- 
Honale  of  such  a  proceeding. — Ifew  York 
Commercial  Advertiser. 

"PoMPBT,  what  am  dat  what  goes 
when  de  wagon  goes,  stops  when  de  wag- 
on stops;  it  am  no  use  to  de  wagon  and 
de  wagon  can't  go  without  it  ? "  "I gib 
it  up,  Clem."  "  Why  de  noise,  ob  course." 


SoMB  Swiss  and  Austrian  soldien  wen 
at  dinner  after  a  truce,  in  olden  times. 
The  Austrians  maintained  that  thdr  sys- 
tem of  military  goremment  was  the  best, 
the  Swiss  contested  the  point,  and  botit 
parties  waxed  angry.  Finally  an  Aus- 
trian declared  contemptuously  that  the 
Swiss  fought  for  money,  whereas  thej, 
the  Austrians,  fought  for  honor. 
"  Trae  t "  said  a  Swiss  poUtely,  with  bis 
hand  on  his  sword,  "we  both  fought  for 
what  we  hare  not  got. " 

It  was  the  wife  of  a  ragged  bummer 
who  said  at  midnight,  "It  isnerertoo 
late  to  mend." 

Thb  Norwich  "Bulletin"  remarks 
that  what  the  Indians  seem  to  need  is 
Sioux-ing  syn^ 

'  *  Sbcond  class  in  grammar,  stand  up  t " 
said  the  schoolmaster.  " '  John  is  a  bad 
boy ' — who  does  John  correspond  with  ?  " 
"I  know,"  said  the  little  boy  at  the  foot, 
holding  up  his  hand.  "  If  you  mean 
John  Smithers,  he  corresponds  with  my 
sister  Susan;  here's  a  letter  he  just  gi' 
me  to  carry  home  to  her." 

Thsrb  is  a  man  ih  Newark  so  dose 
that  when  he  attends  church  he  occupies 
the  pew  farthest  from  the  pulpit,  to  sare 
the  interest  on  his  money  while  the  col- 
lectors are  passing  the  plate  for  contri- 
butions. 

"I  supposB,"  said  a  quack,  while  feel- 
ing a  patient's  pulse,  "  that  you  consider 
me  a  humbug."  "How  odd  it  is,"  re- 
sponded the  patient,  "that  you  can  so 
accurately  tell  a  man's  thoughts  by  feel- 
ing his  pulse." 

Thb  first  wire  for  the  East  rirer  bridge 
is  up.  And  now  people  go  around  ask- 
ing, "  Wire  the  two  towers  like  the  first 
and  last  official  days  of  a  New  York  of- 
ficeholder?" And  the  party  asked  al- 
ways answers  at  once,  "  Because  there  ia 
nothing  but  steel  from  one  to  the  other. 
— Danbwry  News. 

An  illiterate  correspondent,  who  is 
giren  to  sporting,  wants  to  know  when 
the  "  Anglo-Saxon  race,"  so  much  talked 
about,  is  to  come  oil." 
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SflBLDON  &  Co.  will  publish  soon  a 
very  attractiye  book.  It  is  called  **  The 
Great  West  and  the  Pacifio  Coast."  It 
is  a  very  extended  trip  made  by  General 
James  F.  Bosling  under  the  orders  of  the 
United  States  Government.  It  occupied 
in  all  about  a  year.  Of  course  General 
Busling  could  go  whore  no  private  trav- 
eller could. 

It  is  highly  instructive,  yet  more  in- 
teresting than  a  noveL  It  is  a  charming 
record  of  15,000  miles  of  travel  from 
Kew  York  across  the  Continent  and 
along  the  Pacific  Slope ;  across  the  Bocky 
Mountains;  down  the  Columbia  Biver; 
over  the  Sierra  Kevadas;  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  through  the  Yoeemite  Valley; 
among  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Colo- 
rado and  Nevada;  on  the  Plains;  throng 
the  wheat  fields  and  vineyards  of  Cali- 
fornia; among  the  Asteo  remains  of 
America;  along  the  coast  of  Lower  Calir 
fomia,  through  Mexico,  and  Central 
America,  and  home  again* 

It  discusses  Indians,  Mormons,  Miners 
and  Mexicans — Borderers  and  Califor- 
nians— in  all  their  varied  aspects.  It 
contains  sketches  of  General  Sherman, 
General  Sumner,  Kit  Carson,  Brigham 
Young,  Ben  HoUaday,  many  Indian 
Chiefs,  and  John  Chinaman  generally. 
It  abounds  in  adventures  and  incidents 
of  the  most  thrilling  and  graphic  char- 
acter. 

It  will  give  more  informatian  and  en- 
tertainment about  our  great  territory 
than  any  book  puUished  for  years.  It 
discusses  our  Indian  Policy,  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  exhausts  the  Mormon  Ques* 
tion  and  the  Chinese  Question.  It  de- 
scribes the  Pacific  Bailroads,  eqwoially 
the  new  **  Texas  and  Pacifio  Bailway." 
It  gives  the  latest  and  fullest  statistics, 
concerning  all  that  region,  down  to  Jan- 
nary  1,  1877.  With  a  keen  eye  and  a 
sharp  pen.  General  BusMng  aees  and 
notes  everything  worth  seeing  and  know- 
ing in  that  vast  country.    Going  by  or-  [ 


der  of  the  Gk>vemment,  he  had  cavalry 
escorts  everywhere,  and  travelled  thou- 
sands of  miles,  in  every  dirootion,  be- 
yond where  ordinary  tourists  go  or  ever 
can  go.  His  narrative  is  lively,  his  style 
forcible,  and  the  facts  reliable.  His  ac- 
count of  men  and  things  at  Salt  Lake  is 
very  racy.  His  descriptions  of  the  won- 
derful sights  among  the  Bocky  Moun- 
tains and  the  Sierra  Kevadas,  on  the 
Columbia  Biver,  in  the  Yoeemite  Valley, 
across  the  Isthmus,  and  throughout  the 
Pacifio  Coast  generally,  axe  really  unsur- 
passed, and  it  seems  safe  to  say  cannot 
easily  be  excelled. 

A  large  and  accurate,  colored  Map, 
showing  Us  extended  route  of  travel,  ac- 
companies the  book. 

Eight  full-page  engravlngs,of  the  finest 
character,  by  Arthur  Lamley,  one  of  our 
best  American  artiat%  from  photogn^hs 
taken  on  the  spot,  illustrate  this  charm- 
ing volume. 

Every  American  should  read  this  work. 
It  gives  one  new  views  of  the  Great  Bo- 
puhlic.  It  unfolds  and  exhibits  oar  vast 
Empire  of  the  West,  as  never  before. 
Well  mi^  Whittiar  say  of  this  region: 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nationa  jet  to  be; 
The  lint  low  waeh  of  wanree,  wImto  soon 

■h^ToUal 


General  Busling's  trip  was  very  sao- 
eessful,  and  received  the  praise  of  those 
highest  in  authority.  His  labors  saved 
the  Government  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  Secretary  of  War  says  of  him: 

Geiieiai  RaaUns  has  fBtthfaUyparfonBed  Ua 
ardoooa  datiee.  He  haa  flairty  earned  the  Breret 
of  Brigndier-OeiMral  IT.  8.  Vola.  The  redactions 
reoommeodedbjhlmiafioHvaBanrtastoIke  De^ 
jputakmAcinettAj<m$mUIUmaoUart  per  month. 
— Baport  of  flaaeCaiy  ef  War. 

Bt,  Loots,  Ho. 
Oeaanl  I&i8llQg*i  reputation  in  the  Weat  was 
ahrajsfood. 

W.  T.  BmtaMAM,  Qmmnl  V,  S,  Af\r\n]f> 
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Wa«hinoton,  d.  a 
General  Ruling  fterlesal j  exposed  errors  and 

•buses,  and  always  renderad  vtry  vahtabU  terviet 

to  the  Department. 

H.  C.  MB1O0,  Brerst  Id^oi-GeiNBtf  U.  8.  A. 

ThroQxhoat  the  war,  General  BasUng^s  record 
tatfoUaiU  oonO^  wad,  wmUorkim  §ervicttwM9 


joSBPU  UooKEB,  HaJorOenerBl  U.  8.  A. 
NbwTo«k,N.  T. 
His  tigOmnoe,  mtrn^  mU,  and  ffolkmify  won 
honoimbla  BMOtion  en  freqaent  ooeaalons;  his 
labors  as  iBspeeting  Oflkoer  resulted  la  large  re- 
ductions In  the  expenditures  of  the  Qovemment, 
and  in  takttaty  admUiMraUve  r^pormt. 
D.  E.  8IGKUCS,  BreretMaJorOeneralU.  8.  A. 

LOUISVILLB,  Kt. 
General  James  F.  Rnsling  alwajs  proved  him- 
self an  active  and  ifflcUiU  tiffleir. 
Gbosgic  H.  Thomas,  MsJo^General  U.  8.  A. 

IftASCiBLB  gent  (to  waiter):  "Thejsay 
there's  nothing  like  leather,  don*t  they  ?  " 

Yes,  sir.''  "Then  it's  a  lie,  lor  this 
steak  is  I" 

A  ucH  woman  has  btonght  np  her  ac- 
eomplished  and  beautiful  daughters  to 
do. washing  and  ironing.  When  ques- 
tioned she  replies:  **  Oh,  it  is  always  well 
to  be  prepared  for  any  contingency.  Per- 
haps some  of  the  poor  children  may  mar- 
ry an  Italian  count. " 

Ths  future  pitcher  and  catcher  of  some 
champion  base  ball  nine  were  obserred 
yesterday  practising  with  a  half  brick 
done  up  in  an  old  stocking.  This  is 
what  may  be  called  the  ragged  edge  of 
the  game. 

Ths  report  of  a  wedding  in  Kentucky 
concludes  in  thiswise:  "The  bride  was 
far  from  being  handsome,  but  her  father 
threw  m  a  spsn  of  horses  and  seven 
mules,  and  the  bridegroom  was  satisfied. " 

At  a  theatre  the  other  erening,  a  gen- 
tleman sarcastically  asked  a  man  stand- 
ing up  in  front  of  him  if  he  was  aware 
that  he  was  opaque.  The  other  denied 
the  allegation.  He  was  not  O'Paque. 
His  name  was  0*Brien. 


Fabmek  (proposing  landlord's  health). 
"An'  if  a'  Squiears  'ud  dew  as  our 
Squiear  dew,  there  wudna  be  so  maajr  on 
'em  as  dew  as  they  dew  dew  ! 


WuBir  ladies  put  on  powder,  do  they 
hooe  it  will  help  them  to  go  off  ? 


From  the  Philadelphia  "  Inquirer** 
"The  career  of  General  Coster  is  a 
striking  example  of  that  oft-quoted  but 
seldom  yerified  proTsfo  that  troth  ii 
stranger  than  fiction.  Bom  in  humble 
circumstances,  without  kindred  or  friends 
of  the  influential  kind,  he  sucoeeded^  by 
tireless  persevenmce,  in  gaining  admit- 
tance at  West  Point  Academy.  In  due 
time,  the  war  breaking  out,  he  was  ga- 
aetted  lieutenant,  and,  quickly  rising 
through  the  various  gndes  of  military 
promotion,  he  had  by  his  twenty-fourth 
year  reached  the  dignity  of  a  generaL  If 
ever  man  deserved  the  title  of  hero  of  ro- 
mance, Custer  was  he.  Hero  of  romance 
he  certainly  was  in  his  person,  in  his  ex- 
ploits, in  his  domestic  history,  in  bis 
tragic  end.  Sometimes  there  is  a  strange 
symmetry  in  the  lives  of  men,  attaining 
to  the  studied  unity  of  an  art  creation* 
and  such  a  Kf  e  was  Custer^s.  It  was 
unique  in  all  its  aspects,  harmonious  in 
all  its  parts.  Cut  of  the  common  in  all 
its  details,  it  was  fitly  and  most  dramati- 
cally  ended  in  the  fearful  massacre  of 
Little  Big  Horn.  It  could  scarce  have 
been  otherwise.  The  diaracter  of  the 
man  himself  was  as  remarkable  as  the 
circumstances  that  surrounded  him.  In 
him  we  seem  to  have  a  glimpse  of 
the  fair,  the  ideal  chivalry  of  knight- 
ly days.  What  Bayard  was  to  France 
and  Sir  Philip  ^dney  to  Bngland 
— such  to  us  is  George  Armstrong 
Custer.  His  nature  was  as  noble,  and 
generous,  and  feariess,  and  unselflA 
as  any  of  the  old  chevaliers,  eanepeur  ei 
aane  r^roeKe.  If,  with  such  a  theme  to 
his  hand  as  the  life  of  Custer,  Captain 
Whittaker  had  not  given  us  a  deeply  in- 
teresting book,  he  would  have  shown  him- 
self utteriy  incompetent  ever  to  have  un- 
dertaken the  task.  But  the  book  before 
us  is  more  than  interesting;  it  is  as  fas- 
dnating  as  a  fiction  of  Dumas  or  Cooper. 
It  completely  covers  the  whole  ground* 
and  is  written  in  a  style  worthy  of  the 
subject  and  appropriate  to  it  Tlie  book 
is  a  fitting  and  eloquent  tribute  to  a  gal* 
lant  soldier's  memory,  and  will  command 
popularity.  It  is  well  gotten  up  and 
profusely  Ohistiated.'* 
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A  TKBT  modeft  joang  N6w  York  ladj 
who  wanted  a  pair  of  garters  addreeeed 
the  ahopman  thus:  ''It  is  my  desire  to 
obtain  a  pair  of  oironlar  elastla  append- 
ages, capable  of  being  contracted  or  ex- 
panded bj  means  of  oscillating  bomished 
steel  ai^iiances  that  sparkle  like  particles 
of  gold-leaf  set  with  Alaska  diamonds, 
and  which  are  utilized  for  retaining  in 
proper  positiom  tiie  habiliments  of  the 
lower  extremities,  which  innate  delicacj 
forbids  me  to  mention.** 

CjLPTADr  BuuTABT  was  asked  by  his 
Turcoman  guide  which  an  Englishman 
loves  best,  his  horse  or  his  wife;  but  the 
author  answered  diplomatically,  **  That 
depends  on  the  woman.** 

Thb  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Kew  York,  whose  statement  appears 
in  our  columns  this  month,  makes  a 
showing  that  must  fill  the  public  mind 
with  an  increased  confidence  in  this  trust- 
ed and  standard  company.  Its  enormous 
business  has  been  managed  with  pru- 
dence and  foresight. 

Its  success  has  not  been  the  result  of 
happy  circumstance,  but  is  directly  due 
to  energy,  good  management,  and  a  care- 
ful, prudent  system  of  business,  the  lead- 
ing principle  of  which  has  been  a  watch- 
ful care  for  the  interests  of  policy-hold- 
ers. 

The  Report  of  the  examination  of  this 
company*s  business  by  the  Insurance 
Department  also  appears  in  our  pages, 
and  is  a  gratifying  array  of  facts  from 
official  sources. 

Mms.  Shoddy  (to  Kew  York  shopkeep- 
er): "Show  me  a  thermometer— one  of 
your  very  best  *'  Shopkeeper:  "  This, 
ma'am,  is  one  of  our  finest— Venetian 
glass  and  the  best  quioksilyer.*'  Mrs. 
Shoddy:  ''Silrer?  That  would  be- very 
Bioe  for  the  kitchen,  but  I  want  one  for 
my  boodoor.  Haren't  you  one  with 
quick  gold?** 


Wb  ti^e  pleasure  in  calling  attention 
to  the  advertisement  of  Dr.  H.  F.  (Hark, 
of  Pouglikeepsie,  in  this  number  of  '*  The 
Galaxy.  **  We  have  personally  had  occa- 
sion to  try  Dr.  Okik*s  skill  as  a  dentist, 
and  found  him  all  that  can  be  desired. 
He  is  indeed  a  workman  that  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  his  work. 

Mrlady  (aaxkms  to  get  home):  "Shall 
we  turn  to  the  right,  or  go  straight  on?  " 
Thomas  (the  new  boy,  much  flattered  at 
having  his  taste  consulted):  "Lor*,  my 
lady,  it  don't  make  no  odds  to  me.** 

RAnMOAj>  BoHDB. — ^Whether  yon 
wish  to  buy  or  sell,  write  to  Hassler 
ft  Company,  Kob  7  Wall  street,  New 
York. 

"Why  is  it,  my  dear,  **  said  Waffle*s 
landlady  to  him  the  other  day,  *that  you 
newspaper  men  are  never  rich  ? '*  "I 
don't  know,**  was  his  reply,  "except  it 
is  that  dollars  and  sense  do  not  always 
travel  together.** 

*'A  Bristol  poultry  dealer  has  been 
fined  for  kissing  a  young  woman.  **  This 
seems  hard  on  a  man  who  considers  he  has 
a  perfect  right  to  deal  with  ducks,  and 
who  doubtless  takes  out  a  license  for  a 
little  game. 

Clxtbs  fob  Editobs.— "Tommy,  my 
son,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
club?**  "Send  it  to  the  editor,  of  course.** 
"But  what  are  you  going  to  send  it  to 
the  editor  for?  '*  "  *Cause  he  says  if  any- 
body will  send  him  a  club,  be  will  send 
them  a  copy  of  his  paper.**  The  mother 
came  near  fainting,  but  recovered  herself 
sufficiently  to  ask,  "  But,  Tommy,  dear, 
what  do  you  suppoee  he  wants  with  a 
dub?**  "Well,  I  don't  know,"  replied 
the  urchin,  "unless  it  is  to  knock  down 
subscribers  as  don*t  pay  for  their  papers.** 
That  boy  stands  a  chance  for  the  Presi- 
dency, if  he  lives.  uigizea  Dy  ^^_j w wg 
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"  Courier,"  Newark,  N.  J. : 

A  GOMPUTTB    LiFB   OF  GSMEBAL  GeO. 

A.  CusTBB. — ^Most  works  of  this  kind 
are  catch-pennies,  designed  to  take  the 
popular  faror  hj  tke  ^leap  deviae  of 
showy  headings,  coarse  engravings,  and 
unWnsbiag  puffery.  We  confess  we  ex- 
pected little  iBore  iJEomthis.  The  temp- 
tation to  make  a  flashy  and  trivial  book 
out  of  the  eiq[4oits  of  the  most  brilliant 
cavalry  officer  of  his  time,  the  hero  of 
some  of  the  most  thrilling  adventures  of 
the  civil  war,  whose  life  went  out  in  that 
saddest  episode  of  Indian  warfare  on  tiie 
little  Big  Hom^  was  immense.  To  say 
that  the  publishers  as  well  as  the  author 
have  resisted  this  ten^ptation,  saceessf  ul- 
ly,  is  very  high  praise. 

The  author  of  the  volume  before  us 
has  brought  to  his  task  a  hearty  admi- 
ration and  appreciation  of  his  hero,  wide 
researoh,and  very  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  whieh  Geafiral  Ous- 
ter was  so  important  a  part.  He  writes 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  never  flags,  and 
with  a  pieturesque  Tividness  and  force 
that  caxries  tiie  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  reader  by  storm.  To  make  a 
thoroughly  interesting  book  out  of  the 
material  he  has  found  at  his  hands  was 
not  perhaps  difficult.  But  he  has  suc^ 
ceeded  in  embodying  a  history  of  the 
cavalry  servkse  of  the  United  States 
anny  during  the  war,  much  that  is  new 
in  regard  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
in  some  of  its  least  understood  manoeu- 
vres, and  a  greait  deal  of  light  upon  the 
perplexing  Indian  problem,  with  a  per* 
sonal  history  as  brilliant  and  startling 
m  that  of  the  hero  of  a  romance.  From 
many  of  the  theories  which  Custer  adopted 
so  heartily,  thoughtful  readers  may  dis- 
sent. It  is  not  quite  easy  to  take  "  Little 
Mac  "—how  entirely  the  sobriquet  seems 
to  have  passed  out  of  memory — at  the  es- 
timate of  his  generous  and  grateful  ad- 
mirer. It  will  take  more  than  even  Custer 
to  develop  the  latent  magnanimities  which 
no  one  but  himself  has  ever  found  in 
McClellan's  stupendous  failure.  But  one 
eannot  help,  differ  from  him  as  one  may, 
heartily  admiring  the  lieutenant  who 
clung  to  the  chief  he  loved  with  a  single- 
hearted  fidelity  that  fallen  fortunes  coal<f 
not  dimi^^*h,  ind  whose  only  grievance 
was  in  being  withheld  at  times  from 
entile  devotion  of  himself  to  the  servioe 
for  which  he  finally  gave  his  life.    His 


record  is  that  of  a  hero;  a  record  with 
here  and  there  a  mistake,  but  never  a 
stain,  an4  with  so  muph  that  was  lofty 
and  noble  and  tmly  good,  so  whole- 
souled  a  magtiarimity  and  unselfishness, 
that  we  feel  a  personal  obligation  to  the 
hiogsapher.  who  has  embalmed  it  in  a 
volume  which  ofaaUenges  admiring  at* 
tention  from  the  iirst,  and  retains  it 
unbroken  to  the  last  page,  and  to  the 
puUisben  lor  the  fitting  pies^atment 
they  have  given  it  ^ 

It  is  sold  puly  by  subscription,  and 
were  all  subscription  books  only  half  as 
good,  the  book  agent  might  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a  publk)  benefactor* 


^*  Mt  son,**  said  a  dating  mother  to  her 
eight-year  old,  '*what  pleasure  do  you 
feel  like  giving  up  during  the  Lenten 
season  ?"  *<  Well,  ma,  I  guess  FU  sUy 
away  from  schod,"  was  the  reply. 

Mast  a  boy  has  lost  his  grip  on  his  fa- 
ther's affections  by  being  able  to  beat  the 
old  gentleman  at  a  friendly  game  of 
cards. 

A  OBFTLkMAK  in  Bostou  was  going  out 
in  his  carriage  to  make  some  calls  with 
his  wife,  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
left  his  visiting  cards.  He  told  his  foot- 
man, recently  come  into  his  service,  to  go 
to  the  mantel-piece  in  the  sitting^foom. 
Mid  bring  the  cards  he  should  see  there. 
The  servant  ran  upon  a  pack  of  play- 
ing cards,  and  thought  those  were  the 
ones.  Off  started  the  gentleman,  send- 
ing in  the  footman  with  cards  whoever 
**  not  at  home  "  occurred.  Asthese  were 
very  numerous,  he  turned  to  his  footman 
with  the  question,  "  How  many  cards 
have  you  left?  "  "  Well,**  said  the  foot- 
man, "  the  ace  of  hearts  is  all  that  re- 
mains." "The  deuce  !"  exclaimed  his 
master.  **  I  left  the  deuce  in  the  last 
house  but  one,"  was  the  reply. 


Odd  Jobber:  "I  wish  I'd  got  my 
brother  on  this  here  job  with  me."  In- 
quiring Employer:  "Why,  my  man, 
your  brother  specially!"  Odd  jobber: 
"  Why,ye  see,  afar,  he's  got  a  rare  cheek 
on  him,  my  brother  has.  Why,  he'd 
think  no  more  of  asking  for  a  quMt  9W 
a  Job  Hke  this-^than  no«»a*-"^^^T^ 
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*  •  Do  you  seo  that  fellow  lounging  ?  '* 
said  Bumpkins  the  other  day.  '*Te8. 
How  does  he  manage  to  live — by  his 
wits?"  "Oh,  no:  he's  a  cannibaL" 
•*  A  cannibal  I  How  ? "  "  He  liyes  on 
other  people,"  was  B's  reply  as  he  Tan- 
ished  round  the  comer, 

A  OENTLBirAN  asked  an  Irishman  why 
he  wore  his  stockings  wrong  side  out- 
wards. He  replied,  ''Because  there's  a 
hole  on  the  other  side." 

RuLBOAD  BovDs. — ^Whether  you 
wish  to  buy  or  sell,  write  to  Haasler 
&  Company,  No.  7  Wall  street,  New 
Vork. 

OABsmM  object  to  rough  water.  They 
say  there  is  no  use  going  for  stakes  in  a 
chop  sea. 

On  hearing  a  clergyman  remark  that 
••  the  world  is  full  of  change,"  Mrs.  Part- 
ington said  she  could  hardly  bring  her 
mind  to  belieye  it,  so  little  found  its  way 
into  her  pocket. 

A  MAK  innocently  spoiled  a  sermon  and 
prayer  by  exclaiming,  while  the  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks,  "Lord,  Thou 
knowest  I  have  been  an  awful  sinner — 
the  chief  among  ten  thousand  and  one 
altogether  lorely." 

'*  Tbbbe  is  no  brighter  and  more  enter- 
taining writer  of  fiction  of  the  present  day 
than  Mrs.  Annie  Edwards.  The  plots  of 
her  stories  are  always  full  of  interest, 
her  characters  well  drawn,  and  the  tone 
of  her  books  pure  and  wholesome.  Her 
delineations  of  society  are  sometimes  a 
little  sarcastic,  but  tempered  with  a 
kindly  spirit.  To  our  taste  she  has  writ- 
ten no  better  story  than  'A  Point  of 
fionor,'  just  issued  in  good  form  by 
Messrs.  Sheldon  &  Company."— jf^twi^ 
ifoa,  New  York. 


Ax  urchin,  whose  ^oes  look  as  if  they 
were  soon  to  be  shed,  looking  at  a  sign 
of  blue  glass  in  one  of  the  stoie  windows^ 
was  heard  to  obserre: 

*More  stuff  to  run  into  a  fellow's 
foot" 

Which  is  perhaps  the  best  critioism  on 
the  theory  yet  made. 

When  a  Dubuque  landlord  turns  a 
sick  widow  out  of  doors  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  a  crowd  wait  upon  him  and 
escort  him  down  to  the  shores  of  a  lore- 
ly  pond  and  Insist  upon  his  taking  a 
swim* 

A  irxPHKW  of  Mr.  Baggs,  in  explaining 
the  mysteries  of  a  tea-kettle,  describes 
the  benefits  of  the  application  of  steam  to 
useful  purposes.  ''For  all  which,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Baggs,  "we  haye  principally 
to  thank— what  was  his  name  ?  "  "Watt 
was  his  name,  I  belieye,  uncle,"  replied 
the  boy. 

BuoHiJC  Yoim«*8  numerous  wife  is 
getting  ready  to  go  into  the  wholesale 
widow  business.— J^oston  JVes  i^sts. 
And  don't  let's  disappoint  ihenu 

"Why  Four  Gospels."  By  D.  O. 
Gregory,  D.  D.  "  There  is  no  lack  of 
ability  or  learning  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  his  book  will  furnish  an 
arsenal  of  sharp  weapons  for  the  battle  of 
current  orthodoxy  against  militant  infi- 
delity."—^W^une,  New  York. 

Tbb  foolish  man  will  ask  a  woman  if 
her  baby  is  not  a  trifle  cross-eyed;  but 
the  wise  man  will  take  the  oars  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  make  his  inquiries  by  postal 
card. 

SoirxBODT  tried  to  excuse  a  liar  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  saying,  "  You  must  not  belie?6 
more  than  half  what  he  says,"  "Ay,** 
replied  the  doctor;  "  but  which  half  7**, 
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Bailwats  ai^  arisfcoorats.  The j  teaoh 
•yery  man  to  know  his  own  station  and 
to  stop  there. 

All  the  worl^  is  a  stag^  and  most 
ol  the  passengers  are  obliged  to'go  on 
foot  up  the  hlUs,  snd  to  pij  the  wheels 
out  ol  the  mud.  The  stage  is  generally 
stuck  in  the  mud  when  i|  is  not  going  up 
hilL 

**  LiOTUBBS  on  the  History  of  Preach- 
ing." By  Rer.  John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D., 
LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  Greenyille, 
8.  C.  '*  This  small  yolume  of  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  gires  to  its 
readers  an  unusual  amount  of  food  for 
thought  In  a  style  compact,  racy,  and 
suggestive,  its  gifted  author  imparts  to 
the  reader  the  results  of  comprehensire 
and  assiduous  study.  This  special  field 
in  English  literature  is  a  new  one.  The 
book,  therefore,  has  the  charm  of  norel- 
ty.  But  it  is  not  this  freshness  merely 
^hich  delights  us.  We  feel  at  erery  step 
that  the  subject  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mas- 
ter. The  author  is  enamored  of  ,  his 
theme,  but  his  is  no  blind  admiration 
Tenting  itself  in  sounding  eulogies.  In 
this,  as  in  his  other  productions,  we  see 
everywhere  the  evidence  of  the  rare, 
blending  of  superior  powers ;  among  them 
that  capability  for  sound  criticism  of  men 
and  books— an  uncommon  share  of  com- 
mon sense.  In  such  hands  learning  is 
turned  to  its  best  account,  and  imagina- 
tion is  made  ministrant  to  truth.  The 
lectures  are  primarily  intended  for  young 
ministers,  but  will  be  profitable  to  the 
old  as  well,  while  every  one  with  any 
relish  for  religious  literature^  layman  or 
kdy,  will  thank  the  author  for  a  Tery 
rich  treat."— Jfs^AodM^  Beeortkt,  Pitti- 
hurgh^Pa, 

Kkw  Cook:  "If  you're  going  up 
stairs,  Mr.  Buggies,  you  might  just 
tell  my  lady  that  if  she  can't  write  the 
*  Menoo'  in  French,  I  shall  be*  appy  to 
do  it  for  her!" 

Thi  country  singing  schools  are  dos- 
ing up  their  affairs,  and  the  young  man 
who  hasn't  settled  the  question  with  her, 
will  haTe  to  hold  OTer  until  another 
whiter. 


BoiTDie  a  paper  is  like  cairyiiig  an 
umbrella  on  a  windy  day.  Everybody 
thinks  he  could  manage  it  better  thaa 
the  one  who  has  hold  of  the  handle. 

"  Papa,**  asked  a  boy,  what  *'is  meant 
by  Paradise?"  ** Paradise,  my  son," 
replied  the  father,  '*  is  the  latter  part  ol 
next  summer,  when  yotnr  mother  goes  on 
a  Tisit  to  your  grandfather," 

It  wont  be  long  before  some  long- 
haired poet  will  break  into  impassioned 
song  about  gentle  spring.  The  publio 
is  hereby  cautioned  against  any  act  ol 
violence;  treat  him  gently,  but  firmly. 

A  LADT  says  it  is  no  worse  to  encircle  a 
lady's  waist  with  your  arm  in  a  ball- 
room than  to  kiss  your  friend's  sister  on 
the  back  stairs.  No  worse  !  Why,  it  ii 
not  half  so  good. 

A  KswABK  husband  who,  when  ha 
courted  his  wife,  was  constantly  si^iinur 
for  the ''Sweet  by-and-by,"  doesn't  think 
so  much  of  it  now  that  it  has  been  at- 
tained. He  complains  that  it  has  been 
buy  and  buy  until  he  is  about  diagosted* 

Wi  are  not  surprised  that  there  are 
five  feminine  seekers  for  every  poet-oflioa 
appointment.  The  little  dears  are  at- 
tracted by  everyUiing  that  sounds  like 
the  other  sex,  and  don*t  mind  the  spelL 

Wb  once  knew  a  man  who  said  to 
his  pastor— "I  am  going  to  the  other 
church  after  this."  *«  Ah,  and  why  so  ?  '* 
asked  the  minister.  "  Well,  if  yon  don't 
get  your  shoes  made  at  my  shop,  I  won't 
get  my  preaching  done  at  yours."  So  ho 
went  off. 

Mabx  TwADr*8  latest  woric  is  written 
hi  gum  arable.  It  is  a  "Patent  Self- 
Pasting  Scrap-Book,"  teeming  with  ab- 
sorbing mucilaginous  interest  and  repleto 
with  illustrations  that  leave  upon  tho 
mind  a  pleasant  impression  of  spectral 
window-blinds.  The  book  opens  well 
and  preserves  throughout  the  fresh  cri^ 
ness  of  the  author's  style  and  a  ftxj 
good  quality  of  gum.  It  is  handsomelj 
bound— to  succeed,  and  will,  if  there  Is 
any  virtue  in  good  mucilage^  steadftotly 
hold  its  own. 
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"He*s  a  polished  gentleman,"  said 
she,  gazing  fondlj  at  his  bald  head. 

When  a  cat  sings,  does  she  not  do  it 
on  par-pnss?  She  simply  does  it  to 
a-mews  herselX. 

Ths  London  *'  Saturday  Beview  "  has 
long  been  oelebrated  lor  the  ability  with 
which  it  is  condnoted,  and  for  the  pecu- 
liarly oanstio  tone  of  its  criticisms, 
which  are  written  by  the  strongest  spe- 
cialists in  England.  It  has  also  been 
noted  for  its  uniform  sererity  on  Amer- 
ican literature,  representing  as  it  does 
the  extreme  High  Tory  element  of  Eng- 
lish society.  When  such  a  paper  praises 
an  American  book  it  shows  that  the  book 
is  something  out  of  the  common,  and 
when  the  usual  captious  tone  of  the 
"Saturday  Review **  criticisms  is  re- 
membered, positire  praise  from  such  a 
source  means  a  great  deal.  This  honor, 
almost  alone  of  the  American  books  of 
the  year,  has  been  granted  by  the  **  Be- 
Tiew  "  in  a  late  notice  of  the  "  Life  of 
Custer,"  published  by  Sheldon  &  Com- 
pany. The  reviewer  says  in  the  last 
number: 

"Mr.  Whittaker's  'Life  of  General 
Custer '  is  full  of  interest ;  it  is  a  vigorous 
and  graphic  account  of  a  brief  but  bril- 
liant military  career,  beginning  with  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  greatest 
wars  of  the  age,  and  closing,  unhappily, 
in  one  of  the  many  signal  disasters  of  that 
petty  Indian  waifare  which  does  so  little 
credit  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
army.  Mr.  Custer  was  a  cadet  at  West 
Point  when  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
with  the  rest  of  his  class  was  promoted 
to  a  lieutenancy  as  soon  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  hurry  them  through  a  formal 
graduation.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  immediately  appointed  to  one  of  the 
finest  regiments  of  the  regular  army,  the 
Second  Cavalry,  of  which,  if  we  rightly 
zecoUeot  its  story,  Sidney  Johnstone  was 


the  colonel  and  General  Lee  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonel; and  from  which  were  taken 
many  of  the  best  commanders  both  of 
the  North  and  the  South.  General 
Custer  was  confronted  with  many,  not 
only  of  those  who  would  a  year 
earlier  have  been  his  brother  officers, 
but  of  his  own  actual  classmates.  The 
Federal  army  was  so  deficient  in  compe- 
tent and  trained  officers  that  it  offered 
splendid  opportunities  of  rapid  promo- 
tion even  to  the  youngest  of  those  who 
had  received  a  regular  military  education. 
It  is  true  that  the  way  was  blodced  by  mul- 
titudes of  untrained  men  placed  in  high 
commands  for  purely  political  reasons, 
or  often  by  influences  exerted  through 
the  lowest  channels  of  underhand  patron- 
age; and  several  of  these  continued  to 
hold  to  the  very  last  posts  for  which 
they  had  proved  themselves  signally 
unfitted.  But  many  among  them  were 
so  deiurly  incompetent  even  for  the  or- 
dinary duties  of  regimental  and  company 
command,  and  so  disgraced  themselves 
by  their  conduct  in  the  camp  and  the 
field,  that  when  it  became  evident  that 
Mr.  Seward's  "three  months'  drafts" 
were  to  be  dishonored,  and  that  the  war 
was  to  be  a  long  and  serious  one,  public 
opinion  and  military  necessities  compel- 
led Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  advisers  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  wholesale;  and  their 
places  were  filled  in  great  measure  by 
young  men  like  Custer  from  the  lowest 
grade  in  the  regular  army.  The  young 
Lieutenant  of  the  Second  Cavalry  was 
among  those  Northern  officers  who  first 
showed  striking  capacity  for  efficient  ac- 
tion in  that  special  branch  of  the  army 
in  which,  at  first,  the  South  so  greatly 
excelled  its  antagonist.  Mr.  Whittaker 
has  the  rare  merit  of  speaking  with  de- 
cent courtesy  of  the  Confederates  gener- 
ally, and  of  showing  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  high  qualities  of  many  of  their  in- 
dividual leaders.  It  is  only  when  he 
comes  to  speak  of  General  Custer's  rivals 
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and- superiors  in  his  own  service  that  he 
displays  the  partiality  tff  biographers. 
Bat,  putting  aside  the  defects,  th^  whole 
narratiye  is  eminently  lirely  and  read- 
able. Its  descriptions  of  military  more- 
Aents  are  clear  and  graphic,  and  few  of 
the  multitude  of  military  biographies  to 
which  the  war  has  giren  rise  can  be  read 
with  so  much  enjoyment  and  so  little  an- 
noyance.** 

*  Befabtbe.— *'  Please  accept  a  lock  of 
my  hair,"  said  a  bachelor  to  a  widow, 
handing  her  a  large  curl.  '  *  Sir, "  she  re- 
plied, **  you  had  better  give  the  whole 
wig."  "  Madam,"  he  responded,  **  you 
are  very  biting  indeed,  considering  that 
your  teeth  are  porcelain/' 

No  woman  with  a  proper  appreciation 
of  her  rights  will  marry  a  man  so  tall 
that  she  cannot  pull  his  hair. 

Hs  murmured,  'Tm  a  man  of  quiet 
tastes,"  then  went  behind  the  door,  took 
flask  from  pocket,  and  tasted  something. 

"  Thb  slumber  of  the  pure  is  sweet," 
says  the  Talmud.  That  accounts  for 
sleeping  in  the  church,  surrounded  by 
the  pewrest  influences. 

BsES  lose  their  stinger  after  once 
causing  pain  to  their  victim.  What  a 
pity  slanderers  are  not  deprived  of  their 
stingers  in  the  same  manner. 

Bailboad  Bonds. — Whether  you 
wish  to  buy  or  sell,  write  to  Hassler 
&  Company,  No.  7  Wall  street,  New 
York. 

A  Chinaican  in  Califomia,  whose  life 
was  insured  for  a  large  amount,  was 
seriously  hurt  by  falling  from  a*  wagon. 
There  was  some  doubt  of  his  ever  getting 
better,  and  at  length  one  of  his  friends 
wrote  to  the  insurance  company,  '^  Char- 
ley half  dead,  likee  half  money." 

"  Do  you  know  what  bull-dozing  is  ?  " 
asked  a  man  of  an  old  farmer.  '^I 
thought  I  did,"  said  the  Granger,  '*but 
the  bull  wasnt  dozing.  He  was  only 
making  believe,  and  being  in  the  middle 
of  a  forty-acre  lot,  I  naturally  had  to 
make  pretty  quick  time  to  reach  the 
fence  ahead  of  him." 


A  LAWTEE  who  had  a  most  abeurd 
case  submitted  to  him  on  being  asked 
"if  the  action  would  lie,"  answered, 
"Yes,  if  the  witness  will  lie  too,  Imt 
not  otiiennse." 

Pat  Muefht  says  there  are  so  many 
fish  in  the  sea  ihai,  if  you  should  take 
every  flsh  you  could  catch .  out  of  it,  he 
don't  think  there  would  be  one  less  in  it. 

A  LANDLORD  who  lately  presented  his 
bill  to  an  M.  D.  was  let  in  to  the  doctor's 
private  office  and  shown  a  ghastly 
skeleton,  with  the  remark,  "  That  man 
came  in  here  just  two  weeks  ago  with  a 
bill,  and-^— "  But  the  landlord  did  not 
stay  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  statement. 

New  Yobk  "Commercial":  A  chap 
on  his  way  to  Washington  to  get  a  patent 
for  a  scandalometer  incautiously  took 
his  machine  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  now 
he  is  looking  for  the  pieces.  He  says  it 
wasn't  calculated  to  register  beyond  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

The  laziest  man  is  on  a  Western  pi^>er. 
He  spells  photograph  "  4tograph."  There 
have  been  only  three  worse  thui  he.  One 
lived  out  in  Kansas,  and  dated  his  letters 
"Uworth";  another  spelt  Tennessee 
"  lOeC,"  and  the  other  wrote  Wyandotte 
"Y&." 

* 

A  JBSTEK  in  the  Court  of  Francis  I. 
complained  that  a  great  lord  threatened 
to  murder  him  if  he  did  not  cease  joking 
about  him.  "  If  he  does  so,"  said  the 
king,  "  I  will  hang  him  in  five  minutes 
after."  "I  wish  your  Majesty  would 
hang  him  five  minutes  before,"  replied 
the  jester. 

"Heatenwabd"  is  the  appropriate 
name  of  a  new  collection  of  Sunday- 
school  songs  by  James  B.  Murray,  with 
thQ  best  sacred  songs  of  the  late  P.  P. 
Bliss.  It  is  having  an  extensive  sale. 
Published  by  S.  Brainard's  Sons,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 

It  is  exceedingly  bad  husbandry  to 
harrow  up  the  feelings  of  your  wife. 

Man  may  learn  wisdom  from  a  postage 
stamp.    It  sticks  to  its  legitimate  bnsi- 
Letten  profit  by  it 
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